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- Will there be aVicthon a 


in your home this Christmas ? — 


ITS USEFULNESS—ITS SER VICE— 


is beyond computation for it brings the 
ministry of music into your home 


Christmas morning with a Victrola in your home! Here are Caruso, Alda, Braslau 
de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Homer, Martinelli, 
McCormack, Melba, Rutfo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Whitehill, Witherspoon, and other 
great vocalists to sing for you. 

Another moment and in come the most famous instrumentalists to 
play for you. Then there follow the greatest bands and orchestras 
of all the world. And you have, too, favorite comedy ‘‘head- 
liners’? to cheer you with their merry music and wit. 

Such a Christmas as that will be! And every home can have 
this superb entertainment on Christmas day and every day. 

There’s a style Victrola suited to every home—to your 
home. Select it at your Victor dealer’s today! 


Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950: 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Em. 


NY 


Important Notice. Victor i : : or iflie Matera Ve 
Records and Victor Machines ctor Talking 
are scientifically coordinated 

and synchronized in the pro- 

cesses of .manufacture, and 

their use, one with the other, 

is absolutely essential to a per- 

fect reproduction. 


New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at al! dealers 
on the Ist of each month 


‘¢Victrola’’ is the Registered 
Trademark of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this 
Company only. 


: Victrola XVII, $275 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 
Mahogany or oak 
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No Peace without Penitence 


By Herbert Kaufman 


Her chiefs have simply concluded that the present war can no longer 
be profitably continued. 

Reverses have shrunk the Hun’s conquests, not his conceit. 

Ability to hold Belgium, stay in France, retain Serbia, nullify Rumania, 
paralyze Russia, terrorize the seas, and protect the Fatherland from invasion 
support the Teuton obsession that no one race on the face of this earth is so 
potent, so shrewd, so fit to inherit To-morrow. 

Any settlement which permits the Central Empires to signalize these facts 
must convince their subjects that they may still hope for world-dominion. 

Future safety demands respect for international law along the Danube and 
the Rhine. The enemy must disarm, repent, and make reparation. He must 
learn mercy through suffering. He must value faith by paying a staggering 
price for unfatthfulness, and in discredit and dishonor find the worth of 
“scraps of paper.’’ Prussia shall not have peace before she is penitent. 

Wilhelm is prepared to trade but not ready to truckle. That supreme outlaw 
lists his plunder and brazenly asks Democracy what it will barter in exchange: 
a cornered thief agrees to sell the loot he must abandon in retreat. 

We call upon him to surrender, and he impudently appoints a bargaining 
tryst. 

Outgeneraled on every front, bereft of Bulgaria, threatened with Turkey's 
desertion, and menaced by Austrian revolts, he dares claim the expired right of 
might to meet inevitable victors as a proud, invincible equal—-to bring his 
proscribed blades and reeking slave-whip to an armistice and match them 
against the sword of Justice. 

He thinks that ruthlessness will finally cow Europe, that selfishness and 
treason will draw us from the fight. He derides America’s capacity for sacrifice. 
He believes that ‘‘ Yankee greed’’ and women’s votes and hyphen influence will 
support his intrigues for a peace without indemnity or humiliation. 

Encouragement of compromise means that we distrust our leaders, doubt 
our armies, and question our obligations. 

A stern, grueling, wary, all-demanding year lies ahead, but wf we strike 
day and night with the full man- and money-power of these United States, 
Berlin and universal liberty are at the end. 


(Gt tie Y zs not yet assured that force is a closed path to expansion. 
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pe E BHAT HATH AN EAR: 
Pee eer Wiloos 


Qecoration by W. FT. Benda 
He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches. —ST. JOHN 


‘Ere ever the Churches began, 
I lived in the center of Being 
The life of the Purpose and Bina* 
I flowed from the mind of the Maker 


Through nature to man. 


ale Spirit saith unto the Churches: 


“aL sleep in the glow of the jewel; 
I wake in the sap of the tree; 
I stir in the beast of the forest; 
I reason in man, and am free 
To turn on the path of Ascension 


To the God yet to be. 


| was, and | am, and I will be. 
I live in each Church and in each faith, 
But yield to no bond and no fetter; 
I animate all with my breath. 
I speak through the voice of the living, 
And | speak after death.” 


The Spirit saith unto the Churches: 
“The dead are not gone; they are near, 

And my voice, when I will it, speaks through them, 
Speaks through them i in messages clear. 

And he that has ears in the Silence 
May listen and hear.” 


The Spirit saith unto the Churches: 
“So many the feet that have trod 
The road leading up into knowledge, 
The steep, narrow path has grown. broad. 
And the curtain held down by old dogmas 
Is lifted by God.” 
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‘Phe Maximum 


By Owen Johnson 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


HERE is nothing more difficult than to 
borrow for the first time, and nothing 
easier than to repeat endlessly the opera- 
tion. The man who borrows for the first 

time feels as though he were about to commit a crime. 
His audacity astounds him. He can conceive of no 
sane reason why his request should be granted. 
He is certain of failure, and goes through the 
lip-formality of making the demand simply as 
a matter of dire necessity. But the man who 
has borrowed often does so with confidence. 
The more he borrows, the more he conceives 
his right to borrow. Destiny, to him, in order 
to equalize its gifts, has Jaid upon certain men 
fortunate enough to have abundantly of the 
world’s goods the obligation to lend constantly 
to others of equal deserving. After a man has 
borrowed three times successfully, the practise 
becomes one of those inalienable rights which 
the Constitution has neglected to specify. 

Robert Erickson was not of that great shift- 
less army which ekes out mysterious existences 
by a process of petty and continuous sponging. On 
the contrary, he was a fairly successful man (in his 
own mind he would have said one on the threshold of 
success), and if he sought a loan, it was always in the 
impatience of arriving the quicker. He knew that 
he was industrious, honest, irreproachable in public 
and private life, and when he determined to ask his 
host and boyhood friend, John Garret, for another 
ten thousand dollars, it was in the confidence of 
other sums easily accorded and in the knowledge that 
ten thousand dollars meant no more to that financier 
than ten dollars to himself. 

It was at Palm Beach in the full of the season. 
From the veranda of the vast hotel he could see, 
through the brilliant tables on the lawn under the 
swinging lights, the swirling colors of the dancers. 
He hesitated, and then, caught by theswing of a 
favorite tune, moved easily through the dim crowds, 
seeking his wife. In college he had been a leader, 
one of those occasional athletes about whom a dra- 
matic moment throws a glamour of romance which 
persists in the after-years. He walked now as he 
walked in the campus-days, head up, shoulders 
square. 

“T’ll take the encore. Departing husband’s right,” he said, 
cutting in. ‘‘Thanks, Dev.” : 

“Are you really going, Bob?” she said, resting with a little 
more freedom in his arms as they moved into the dance. 

“Must. I’ve got a big thing waiting up North,’ he said joy- 
fully, and his voice softened as he bent over and whispered: “‘ Pretty 
wives, Kitty, must have pretty -things. When you carry off 
Helen of Troy, there are certain responsibilities.” 

‘“‘Foolish boy!” she said, with a little pressure on his arm and a 
sudden smiling, upward glance. ‘You think entirely too much 
of me as it is. So you are pleased?” 


“Rather! If it goes through—and it will go through—I’ll 
double what I’m making now.” 

cINOE 

Fact.” 


“Oh, Bob, how wonderful!” 

Of his struggle against debt, his disillusionments and defeats, 
she knew nothing. It was only the radiance of future prospects 
which he confided to her in his need of creating in her imagination 
the progress of the successful man he believed himself to be. And, 
then, it was a question of pride. He had carried off the favorite 
under the noses of a dozen men who could sell him a hundred 
times over. She was the beautiful Mrs. Erickson, and he had to 


prove his right to her possession. 
14 


“You've been in four 


“Tf the deal goes through, I know a certain little car ve had 
my eyes on for months,” 

“You're the best husband in the world!” 

She said it without that touch of remorse which usually accom- 
panies the tribute, but whole-heartedly, with a happiness as 
placid as a summer lake unvexed by a disturbing ripple. She had 
determined to return with him, for, even though they moved 
through society as welcome guests, there were certain unavoid- 
able expenses. But the sudden prospect reassured her. 

‘Are you sure you wish me to stay?” she asked. 

“Of course. I may be able to run down again.” 

The dance ended, he returned, surrendered her to the next 
claimant, and, nodding at every step, picked his way through the 
idling crowd. 

“Now for Jack,” he thought, pulling out his watch and noting 
with satisfaction that the hour of his appointment had arrived. 

John Garret had first come to him in the days when he was the 
big man of prep school. An accident had made them room- 
mates and association fast chums. . Erickson had been the leader 
always, brilliant, easy of access, straightforward, and obvious, 
upholding the sacredness of tradition. Garret had moved upward 


ventures, sunk money in each, and what have you got?” 


in his reflected light, neither liked nor disliked, studious, intro- 
spective, caustic at times, and periodically gruff and unsociable— 
in a word, the friend of the great man. It had been so at college. 
Without illustrious protection, Johnny Garret would have gone 
unnoticed; with Erickson’s support, he mounted the social 
ladder, one of the elect. Erickson himself was under no illusion 
as to the reason. Fifteen years out of college had done nothing 
to disturb the balance in his mind at least. He moved confi- 
dently down interminable corridors and found the door, thinking, 
“Tm not sure but what I should ask twenty thousand.” 


II 


JoHN Garret was ending an interview as Erickson entered. 
He nodded, saying in his cheerful bass, 

“Come right in, Bob—with you in a moment.” 

Erickson moved to the cigars with a feeling of contentment. 
The habitual borrower possesses a certain feminine intuition and 
learns to interpret the slightest detail. The preceding interview 
had been cordial—perhaps even profitable. There was no ques- 
tion of the warmth of the greeting he had received, and, of course, 
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Garret must have divined the object of 
his coming. 

He lit a cigar, flung down in an easy 
chair with that sense of physical com- 
fort which comes with the ending of a 
mental suspense, and studied his friend. 
Garret had succeeded in business because 
he had the essential quality, in a period 
of distractions, of doing one thing at a 
time. He had succeeded in society be- 
cause he had ‘waited until he could enter 
it at the top, until he could invite it to 
him instead of seeking its invitations. 

The door closed, and Garret returned 
briskly, and then, as an afterthought, 
rang for his man. 

“William, not in to anyone.” 

“Well, old money-bags,” said Erick- 
son, smiling, ‘‘you look as though you 
had been cutting off another million.” 

“Not quite that—but good prospects.” 
He sank into his chair with a touch of 
fatigue, a thin-faced, prematurely gray, 
quick-eyed, low-voiced man of the mod- 
ern type of industrial leaders. 

“John, Pll come to the point,” 
said Erickson at once. “I’ve got 
the opening I’ve been waiting for 
—the chance of my life—and I 
want ten thousand to put into the 
firm.’”’ He did not add, 
“Will you lend it to me?” 
That was too obvious to 
need detailing. Morover, 
yielding to instinct at the 
last moment, he had sud- 
denly decided to remain at 
his original figure. 

“How do we stand?” 
asked Garret slowly. 

Erickson was so astounded 
that, for a moment, he could 
not reply. Then, recovering 
himself, he said, 

“Why, to date I owe you twenty- 
two thousand.” 

Garret nodded in assent, and then, 
drawing out his reading-glasses, be- 
gan to polish them laboriously. 
When he spoke, it was with a cer- 
tain diffidence. 

“Bob, I’ve wanted to talk to you—man 
to man—for a long time. Suppose we get 
to it now.” , 

“Why, yes—certainly—of course.” 

‘Now, right off, let me say that it’s not a 
question of ten thousand dollars—if, after 
we've talked things out, you still want it, 

: it’s yours.” 

Erickson breathed a sigh of relief. The future was secure. 
His mind at rest, he prepared himself to listen. 

“But, first, Jack, you ought to know what the proposition is.”’ 

“T can guess. You’re asked to put on the market some new 
invention that’ll make a fortune in five years—a new horn or 
brake or ig 

“Tt’s a storage-battery.” 

“Exactly. And, of course, you are to put ten thousand into the 
initial financing. Well and good! With a little variation, that’s 
what the last three ventures have been, haven’t they?” 

“Yes; but 4 

“T’m making no comments, but I’m coming to this, Bob: 
When a youngster’s in his twenties, he isn’t worth standing up on 
two legs if he isn’t convinced that he is Napoleon, Rockefeller, 
and Cecil Rhodes all rolled into one. But, when he gets to our 
ag ”) 

“Well?” 

‘“‘There’s just one thing he’s got to face, one solemn fact—that 
is, he’s got to recognize his own limitations.” 

Erickson ground his cigar, disturbed, not yet seeing where the 
other was tending. 

“Don’t quite get that.” pa 

‘‘What makes the wrecks in American business life? 


And 
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God knows they are legion!. Men between thirty-five and fifty, 
making good incomes, comfortably successful, but blind to their 
own limitations—men who think they are generals when they are 
only captains or majors. I can count twenty men who could have 
gone ‘on comfortably in life—home, children, and all—if they had 
been satisfied to live according to their limitations 3 
‘Ves; I know what you mean.’ 

“But. you do not see the application. Put it this way: In busi- 
ness, we have a standard of rating men. We say he’s a three- 
thousand-a-year man, this fellow’s worth five. Then we begin to 
simmer down. The first classification was easy—mere question 
of honesty and industry. From five thousand to ten thousand a 
year, it’s a question of power to organize and discipline.! The 
" ten-thousand-a- -year manisa valuable man in the general scheme. 
But it’s curious that they can be found—the sort of lieutenant 
who carries out orders exactly as you give them to him. You put 
him in charge; you assign him definite objects; you know he will 
achieve them. When you go above ten thousand, you get into 
something different. You’re not taking orders; you’re originating 
them—do you get the difference?” 

ta¥es*=<1 think I:see.:” 

“It’s not a question of business routine or honesty or willing- 
ness to work. The man who is above ten thousand dollars a year 
has got to have imagination to originate a hundred expedients 
and the common sense to reject ninety-five of them. That’s why 
I say the road from thirty-five to fifty is littered with wrecks.”’ 

‘Well, come to the point,” said Erickson, feeling the moisture 
start between his fingers. ‘‘What am I?” 

“You—you are exactly a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man,” 
said Garret, looking at him for the first time. 
rate, valuable man.” 

“T-don’t admit it,” said Erickson, rising suddenly, 

:“Bob—Bob—do you want to go over this history of the last 
years? When did you first come tome? When you tried to launch 
out for yourself. - You’ve been in four ventures, sunk money in 
each, and what have you got? Not even experience, for you’re 
ready to plunge once more.” 

“Why do you say all this to me?” said Erickson abruptly. 

“Vl tell you. Because you’re the most honest fellow in the 
world—straight as they make ’em. You honestly believe that 
you’ve got in you the qualities of a—a Harriman, and that it’s 
only the right opportunity that is needed. I tell you this because 
you're not a sponger or a gambler or a profligate, but as square as 
I know. I tell you because you’re thirty-eight years of age, with 
a wife and child whom you adore and whom you must protect 
now and in the future. Bob, you've got to readjust, reorganize, 
come down out of the clouds. If you don’t, you’re riding straight 
to bankruptcy You’re a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man now, 
but if you get the reputation of a few more failures—’ He 
stopped, rose, and lit a cigar. ‘‘ Rather tough saying this to you. 
If I didn’t know you for what you were, I wouldn’t.’ 

Erickson got up heavily. He knew some crashing catastrophe 
had fallen on him and that he must meet it, as he once had to 
stand up in the old football days and face defeat. 

“Jack, honestly—do you believe. I am—only that?” 

‘““Why, you believe it yourself!” said Garret. He put out his 
hand and slapped him affectionately on the back. ‘Bob, get 
. things stable. Accept life and make the most of it. You’ll feel 
a darn sight happier. As for what. you owe me——’” 

Erickson lifted his head suddenly, with a warning face. 

‘“‘Here—none of that!” 
~ Garret hesitated. 

‘All right—but take your time.” 

“Thanks,” said Erickson, smiling; 
shaking. It was coming to me.” 


He knew he was beaten, but, sportsman that he was, he in- 
tended to go out smiling. . Garret had not expected this easy 


acquiescence. He had expected, even desired a controversy... He 
did the impulsive, illogical thing. 

“‘ And now try it once more—but with your eyes open, fe 16 said 
lamely. “T’ll send you 


Erickson laughed a laugh that relieved the tension. in his 


soul. 
‘““Why, you old coward!” he said, with a rough Jaugh. 
you think I can’t be game?” 


Il 


NEVERTHELESS, the bravado which had held him up in the 
presence of his friend left him the moment he had closed the door 
behind him. There are some truths which we recognize the mo- 
ment we are told them—truths that, unconsciously or sub- 


‘At that, a first- 


“and for a good sound 


“Do 


consciously, we have been putting from us day by day, as though 
delay itself were a sort of victory. 

“It’s true—every word he said is true,” he said to himself. 

He went aimlessly down the corridors, heavy of movement, and 
stood with his hands thrust into his side pockets, staring out at 
the court where the dancers were still holding revel. Somewhere 
in the careless, favored throng was his wife, the beautiful Mrs. 
Erickson. He had not thought of her attitude—that complicated : 
matters. 

“Ten thousand a year,’ he found himself repeating. He 
turned, walked down the long veranda, and Sree out into the 
night. “How am I going to do it?” 

Well, in the first place, it meant giving up all piace tue friends, 
the life, and pleasure which was hers by right—for another exis- 
tence which rose about him bleak and biank as an ugly wall. And 
then there was the question of his debt to Garret. Never for a 
second did he seek to avoid that. That must be paid back, too. 
For now he felt the weight of the obligation. There’s no "debt 
like a debt that can’t be paid. 

He had stepped into the road in the sudden glare a an arc- 
light, and the next moment Fate, ironical, grotesque, and mirth- 
ful, bore down on him with a warning ‘screech, a grinding of 
brakes, and a familiar halloo. 

“What the deuce—Bob Erickson?” 

He approached and shook hands with the two occupants, Rex 
Carteret and Ted Stevenson. 

“You fellows look pretty gay! me 

‘‘ And the evening is young,” said Stevenson jovially. aap 
in, my old college chum! Hurry up; we’ve got a lot of gambling 
to do to-night.” 

To escape from himself, to do anything rather than face he 
full weight of reality, he swung up into the back seat. Just why 


) 


_ he should haveryielded puzzled him—perhaps for the subtle flat- 


tery at a moment when flattery was precious, in having men of 
great wealth seek his company. To Ted Stevenson, he was still 
the big man of the campus. 

But in ten minutes this feeling passed. He felt a adden oes 
Here was a crisis to be faced—a whole world to be made over, and 
he was wasting the precious moments with these triflers. The 


- worst would be to make Kitty understand—to see him as he 


was, stripped of thesglamour. At this, he felt a sudden revolt, a 
weakening of moral resolves. They were in the staggering 
brilliance of Fisher’s Casino, the gambling-tables in the electric 
distance, Fisher himself in unctuous attendance. 

“T say, Fisher, we want some sport! Game here’s too slow. 


Fix us up. You understand? es 


The sleek look of the ingrained valet swept the neielihgthiaod: 
uneasily and came to rest on Erickson. 

‘All right—personal friend,” said ea impatiently. 
‘“‘Fix up the corner room, second floor.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll see what can be done, gentlemen.” 

He withdrew and went noiselessly through the rooms. 

“T say, Bob; don’t you want a fling?” said Stevenson, leaning 
over confidentially and then immediately answering ‘himself. 
“Oh, no; I forgot—of course you don’t. Whew! Tr remember 
yet the lecture you gave me back in sophomore year.” 

Erickson watched them with a growing antagonism. - Here 
were two precious transgressors who had gone their indolent way, 
done everything they shouldn’t do, squandering what they had 
never earned, forgiven and accepted by the sacred might of for- 
tune wherever they choose to knock, and to-night they would lose. 
or win fifty thousand without even a thrill. Fifty thousand! 
And in the bitterness of his heart he was trying to plan out aoe 
in a lifetime he could’ pay back half that sum. 
- “Why so glum, Bob?” said Carteret, catching the expression 
on his face. “If I ‘didn’t know your hard-shell Bee 2 
should say you’d been caught in the market.” — 

' “No; not that,” he said roughly. He had been ede of ie 
injustice of the world that he who had kept the narrow path, who: 
had worked for ten men, should be sitting there in bitterness, ac- 
knowledging defeat, while they who had-never done.a day’s work 
or a worthy action— Fisher returned and spoke casually. 

“Corner room, second floor, Mr. Stevenson—go out and come 
back by the side entrance.” 

. “T say, Bob, you do look shot up!” said Stevenson sympathet- 
ically, as they ‘lingered purposely. ‘‘If you’re in a hole——”_- 

‘No; no!” he said abruptly. Up to this moment, he had no 
thought of evasion, though he knew that for Stevenson to replace. 
Garret would be the easiest rearrangement in the world. 

The three rose and-passed ostentatiously out of the front door.- 

- “Look here, old fellow; perhaps this bores you 

. Erickson hesitated. 
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‘No; on the contrary, it’ll amuse me,” he said, with a laugh, 
and followed them up the narrow stairs. 

The room was dark; the windows were carefully screened, a 
narrow circle of brilliance over the green table where a drop-light 
picked out the neat array of chips and glanced from the polished 
pate of the croupier, who sat impassive as an Egyptian statue 
guarding a tomb. 

“How are you, Daniels?” said Carteret. 

The old young man smiled with the hope of big tips. 

‘Roulette to-night, gentlemen?” 

“The only game to play,” said Stevenson, slipping into place. 
“Fifty thousand to start with, Daniels.” 

“Half that amount here.” 

At this moment, Fisher, “Honest” John Fisher (what master 
gambler hasn’t the title?) emerged from some doorway lost in the 
obscurity of the room. Daniels, relinquishing his place, went to 
the wheel. Around the electric green that rose up and smote 
their eyes, the four men grouped themselves, four brilliant splashes 
of linen rising in the darkness like tombstones in the night. 

“Taking how much?” 

eETity heres 

‘““ Twenty-five.” 

‘And you, sir?” 

“’m not playing,” said Erickson, staring at the unbelievable 


pile which, before him on the table, represented seventy-five 


thousand dollars. 

‘Give us a good limit, John,” said Stevenson joyfully. 

‘““Same as before, gentlemen; two 
hundred in a number, seven thousand 
on the band—can’t do better.” 

‘“Three hundred on the number?” 

Fisher shook his head. 

“You can’t? Why, you old pirate 
—you’ve got a hundred thousand of 
mine already!” 

“Come on, Ted,” said Carteret, 
spreading his chips with care; “‘it’s 
good enough to start with.” 

They began to play, Carteret 
methodically, along the lines of some 
definite plan, Stevenson scattering his 
bits haphazard. 

Erickson watched them, fascinated, 
slowly comprehending the different 
combinations of hazards worked out 
on the checkered cloth. He had gone 
through life without even the slightest 
acquaintance with the hidden fates of 
chance. Even in the set in which he 
had moved, he had abstained from 
the card-tables—first, because he had 
been too busy to spare the time, and, 
second, because the stakes were be- 
yond him. True, he had often watched 
in curiosity a game of bridge or poker, 
and noticed, with some surprise, the 
sudden tightening tension, the nervous 
eyes, and the settled attitude of de- 
jection or exhilaration. But the spec- 
tacle had been milk and water to 
this. Here, before him in the hushed 
room, in six feet square of green, the 
whole world was thrown in miniscule. 
Ten years’ labor moved back and forth 
on a single turn of the little ivory ball 
which whirled over the hungry holes 
with the tiny, stirring noise of a mouse 
in the night. 

Life in all its mysteries lay before 
him, compressed, raised to a sudden 
apotheosis of tragic intensity. Failure 
or success—what man plods endlessly 
toward, a prisoner in the iron harness 
of circumstances, was here resolved. in 
the agony of an instant. 

*‘T can’t win or lose,” said Steven- 
son moodily. ‘One of these pesky, 
monotonous nights.” 

“Tl take twenty-five more,” said 
Carteret. ‘‘Too bad about you!”’ 

“Darn it, Bob,” said Stevenson, 
turning; “if luck won’t run one way 


or the other, I’m going to make you play for me, despite your 
old Puritan convictions.”’ 

He flung a chip, which settled on a number, stacked a pile on the 
side, and played all combinations, winning a hundred dollars 
with a scornful laugh. 

“T say, Fisher, look here—some excitement; what do you say 
—fifty thousand on the color, one turn and no comeback?”’ 

Fisher calculated briefly, and then shook his head, and his 
even voice, schooled against impulse, repeated in singsong, 

“Can’t do it, Mr. Stevenson; I really can’t do it.” 

“Ted!” The three men started at the sound of Erickson’s 
voice. He had risen in his excitement, and the hand which 
rested on the table was shaking. ‘‘You want excitement—a 
gamble—a real gamble—I’ll give it to you!” ; 

Erickson transformed, Erickson with the wild light of the 
gambler in his eyes was so incomprehensible that Stevenson 
stared, at loss for a word. : 

‘Look here: What’s all this to you whether you lose or win— 
what does it mean to you? Nothing—it can’t give you a single 
thrill. My God, man, you’re sitting there like a child fingering a 
broken toy, and you’re holding in your hands the making of a 
dozen lives. You want a thrill? All right. Play for me, for my 
existence. You wanted to know what was wrong to-night—l lied 
to you. Everything’s wrong. I’m up against a wall.” 

“Shut up, Bob!”’ said Stevenson, seizing his arm. .“‘ You don’t 
know what you’re saying. If you need a loan Z: 

“No, no; not that way!” cried Erickson, with so much vehe- 


All at once, before he had realized it, the forty-four blue chips—the forty-four 


whir of the ivory ball 
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mence that, for the moment, his companions thought that he 
had been drinking heavily. ‘‘Look here, Ted: Here’s my propo- 
sition. I need twenty-two thousand dollars to square me with 
the world, twenty-two to make me a free man instead of a slave to 
the end of my days. It’s life to me—my honor, my self-respect— 
you understand? Play twenty-two thousand and even for me— 
play my‘life, you understand—one throw on the color! If it 
comes right”’— he stopped and repeated, hoarsely in a whisper, as 
though it were too incredible to be spoken aloud— “‘if it comes 
right, Ted, I play it once more and I pay you back, or—look here 
—you chaps think I’m mad ie 

“Fisher, you heard the bet,” said Stevenson, counting out 
twenty-two blue chips. “It goes. I want it done.”’ 

Fisher glanced at the.hole in Carteret’s second pile, at Steven- 
son’s imperious luck, and finally at Erickson swaying against the 
table. Once in a thousand times just such a destined gambler 
enters a den and in his experience returns again and again. 

“To oblige you, Mr. Stevenson.” 

“Tsay, Ted; let me explain. There’s nothing queer about it— 
you know me—it’s just debts piling up—loans Sy 

“What dol care about your explanation? 
your life. Red or black, Bob?”’ ; 

“You mean?” said Erickson, extending his hand as though to 
assure himself by touch that such a person could exist. 

“Red or black?” 

Below, on the table, twenty-two thousand dollars in a little 
pile. Red or black? He steadied himself, passed his hand over 


I’m playing for 


thousand dollars which had been his—were there on the table, and the 
was sounding in his ears 
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his forehead, pinching his temples. Red, the color of hope. He 
leaned down suddenly, seized the blue pile, and placed them on 
that band. 

“Let her go!” 

He closed his eyes. The whir of the rolling fate in the hushed 
room sounded like the roar of a torrent. Carteret and Stevenson, 
stirred from their casual attitude by the sudden dream of a 
human existence, rose up and craned forward in their excitement. 

‘Red!’ cried three voices. 

“What is it?” said Erickson. 

“You win, sir.” 

Erickson opened his eyes. One by one, the hand of the 
croupier flung out twenty-two blue chips and shoved the doubled 
pile in his direction. 

“On the red again!” 

“Don’t be an ass!” said Stevenson furiously. “I’ve got my 
money back. You owe me nothing.” 

“On the red again!” said Erickson, in the voice of command. 

This time, he had no fear; a strange sense of certainty, of 
triumph stole through his being. He would win—nothing could 
prevent his winning. He did not close his eyes. He stood there, 
smiling down at the two men. 

“Don’t worry; it’ll be red,” he said quietly. 

The ball ran its course and settled in the red. 

“Beginner’s luck,’’ said Fisher, not quite so calmly. 

Erickson, as though he had been playing with dollars, carefully 
divided the winnings and pushed twenty-two chips to Stevenson. 

“Quixotic!” 

‘“‘Perhaps—but that’s as I laid 
down the proposition.” 

Carteret was shaking his hand. 

‘Cash in; stuff it in your pocket 
—and bolt.” 

‘Of course.” 

Then he felt a sudden limpness; 
his legs bent beneath him. He sat 
down and rested his head in his 
hands, and _ his eyes fell on tke 
scattering blue chips which meant 
liberation. 

“Yes; Carteret’s right—time to 
get out,” he said to himself. 

He felt his heart pumping. He 
gathered up the chips in his hands 
with every intention of withdraw- 
ing, looking Fisher in the eyes, 
and said, 

‘“Once more?” 

The two. friends flung them- 
selves on him and bore him from 
the table, expostulating. 

“Bob, you’re out of your senses, 
man!” 

‘You'll lose—you’re bound to 
lose!” 

Over their shoulders he saw the 
fingers of Fisher waiting, arms 
stretched out, fingers drumming, 
drawing in his upper lip: He took 
their hands from his arms and 
came back. 

‘“‘Let me alone,” he said roughly. 
“I tell you,-I know. I have the 
feeling I’m going to win.” 

“Then, for God’s sake, Bob, play 
like a sane man; don’t risk all— 
take five thousand at a time.” 

He hesitated, looked at Steven- 
son, and agreed inwardly with the 
counsel of reason. 

“Of course I’m not a fool. Ill 
play cautiously,’ he said, fasten- 
ing his glance on Fisher. The 
look was a challenge to a duel. 
Despite himself, the master gam- 
bler felt a growing resentment. 
This man was an intruder, a rank 
outsider. He made a rapid calcu- 
lation. He had lost forty-four 
thousand dollars on two turns, but 
two-thirds of that had been re- 
placed from Carteret’s pile. He 
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looked at Erickson, saw the volcano behind his eyes, the fever 
in his hands, and smiled to himself. 

“Once more? Certainly, sir.” 

Erickson counted slowly five chips, hesitated, added five more, 
and then, with a sharp intake of breath, swept up the pile and, 
leaning over, placed it a third time on the red. 

“How about it, Fisher?” 

“Just as you wish, sir.” 

‘All or nothing, then,” he said, squaring 
his shoulders obstinately, against the shouted 
protests of his friends. His mind said one 
thing, his tongue another. All at once a ter- 
rible doubt possessed him. A voice seemed 
to cry out: “No, no! You've lost!” 

He leaned over swiftly and tranferred the 
chips to the black column. But the moment 
of indecision left him in an agony of doubt, 
What had possessed him to risk all again? On 
two throws he had won fabulously, and—and 
now—no, no—now it was impossible, not 
three times running! He should have listened, 
followed their advice, and staked a third. All 
his winnings would dissipate like leaves in the 
wind, and he, the mad man, would go out as 
he had entered. 

‘‘Good God—what have I done? 
crime toward her!” 

At one moment, he felt like flinging him- 
self on the table and snatching up the precious 
chips before it was too late; at the next, he 
was seized with a blinding vertigo. He 
dropped into his chair, breathing heavily. 

“By the Lord Harry—black!” 

A shout of joy, a curse—some one shouting 
in his ear! 

He heard all indistinctly. He came out 
of the vertigo incredulously, with the feeling 
of staggering under enormous weights. The 
eyes, the gray-blue eyes of Fisher, were set 
on him. 

“Very fortunate, Mr. Erickson; I con- 
gratulate you.” 

“Good God, I thought I had lost!” he 
said, covering his eyes. 

The next moment, some one had 
handed him a glass, and he drank, he 
knew not what. When he came back to— 
his self-control, he saw the eyes of Fisher, 
with a point of yellow fire in each. 

“Enough?” 

The tone was a challenge, and 
the thin smile was a provocation. 

‘Good Lord—yes!”” 

He drew in the chips and 
mechanically counted them one by 
one—forty-one, -two, -three, forty- 
four. His debts paid, and twenty 
thousand dollars of his own, all in 
a moment, in one hour, into which 
had been compressed the fierce 
pleasures, the despair, the anguish 
of alifetime! He looked in wonder 
at Stevenson and Carteret, who 
were laughing hysterically, beads 
of perspiration on their foreheads. 
So. that was the way it affected 
them! He had only one thought— 
to drag himself away, to be freed 
from this insidious, gripping fasci- 
nation, this unseen force which had 
held him against his will, which had transformed the words while 
yet they were on his tongue. And again he saw the eyes of 
Fisher, the gray-blue cat’s eyes, with sudden internal points of 
yellow fire in them, fixed upon him. 

“Well, sir; you’ll admit I’ve been accommodating to you, sir,” 
said the voice that all at once broke into a tremolo. ‘What do 
you say—give me a chance?”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” he said hoarsely, fascinated. 

“‘ Doubles or quits, on the red or black?”’ 

“Never!” Stevenson’s voice it was that cried out. “Bob, 
you get out of here—right now—you’re in no condition— —” 

‘‘Pardon me, Mr. Stevenson,” said Fisher politely, but with a 


What a 


growing ugliness; “this is between Mr. Erickson and me. Turn 
about’s fair play, I should say. Well, sir; what do you say? 
Win once more, and you go out here a rich man—eighty-eight 
thousand dollars! That is a sum.” Me 

Carteret and Stevenson were pleading with Erickson, explain- 
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Suddenly he jerxed straight, stared at the wall as 
though he saw something 


ing, commanding, threatening. All to no avail. Eighty-eight 
thousand dollars! From the moment he had heard it, the 
room was filled with echoes. He wanted to go; he dreaded the 
test; he was absolutely certain of failure this time. And yet, 
despite his will, he came back; he leaned across the table both 
hands on it, like a sprawling bear, and said: 

“Agreed. And this time I play the red.” 

All at once, betore he had realized it, the forty-four blue chips 
--the forty-four thousand dollars which had been his— -were 
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there on the table, and the whir of the ivory ball was sounding 
in his ears. His eyes met Fisher’s, the gray-blue cat’s eyes, 
smiling eyes, confident, gloating eyes, internal eyes. If he lost, 
he would spring across the table and choke him, and tear out 
those demoniacal eyes which had lured him on! And still the 
whir of the rolling ivory, the little insignificant thing that was 
either life or death. 
“T have lost—lost all—it was fate,’’ he said aloud. 
The moments dragged endlessly. The anguish of centu- 
ries filled his soul. Hell opened and closed over him. Two 


demons shrieked in his ears—Poverty in filth, and Riches 


only the incredible might happen. Then he saw the 
smile go out of the eyes of Fisher, and all at once he knew, 


When he had come to his senses again, he was under the 
stars, the ecean at his feet and the sand beneath. 
“Good heavens! I remember,” he said. 
Carteret and Stevenson were standing beside him, watching 
him anxiously, their clothing in disorder, panting. 
“What happened?” he asked faintly. 
| ““Happened?? What didn’t happen?” said Stevenson. “You 
went clean, plumb nutty, I should say; wanted to throw the 
whole eighty-eight thousand on the table again. We had to 
tear you away, carry you off, you son of a lunatic!” 
“T don’t remember—except—ah, yes.” 
Suddenly the anguish of that soul-inferno swept over him. 
He put his head down, and his body began to shake. 
Stevenson signaled to Carteret, who withdrew discreetly. 
“Bob, look here: Pull yourself together—you’ve got to! 
Be a man!” 


si fleeing from him with a mocking laugh! And i 
even at this moment he turned to prayer, 
illogically, fatuously, incoherently, toward 

i some unknown divinity, offering to dedicate himself if 


‘He struck him sharply on the shoulder, and, at that stinging 
rebuke, Erickson drew up angrily, caught himself, and, locking 
his hands, leaned against the balustrade. 

“Well?” , 

“T’ve got the right to say to you what I’m going to say.” 

“You have the right to say anything.”’ 

“And you’re going to give me a promise.” 

-“ Never to play again? 
Good Lord, of course!” 

“You feel that way 
now; but it’s got to be 
on something that is 
more sacred to you than 
your own life and honor, 
do you understand? Oh, 
I know I’m no man to 
be preaching, but it’s not 
a question of that—no; 
it’s a question of com- 
mon sense. Now, look 
here: I’ve seen a bit of 
the seamy side of life, and 
I tell you I’ve never seen’ 
anything uglier than— 
well, what I saw you go 
through back there. 
There are some men who 
can gamble and there are 
some who can’t—and, 
Bob, you can’t! I’ve had 
two friends whe got it the 
way you did—a man and 
a woman—and they’re 
dead to-day. Bob, assure 
as I’m talking to you, if 
you ever go back toa 
gambling-hell, you’ll die 
@ pauper in a year. 
That’s solemn.” 

“Don’t I know!”’ said 
Erickson weakly. 

“You'll cave in with 
heart-disease or a stroke. 
Hold out your hand.” 
The hand between them 
shook like a tortured leaf. ‘‘ You 
see that?” 

“Good God—yes!”’ 
Stevenson grasped him by 
the lapels of his coat and held 
him before him—the man who 
ordinarily could have tossed him 
about like a kitten—until their 
faces almost touched. 

“You’re going to make 
me that promise now, 
Bob Erickson!” 

= Say it. 

“Never to my dying 
day— 33 

““*Never to my dying day——’”’ 

‘Will I enter a gambling-den— —”’ 

“Will I enter a gambling-den——’’ 

“Of any description a 

*“Of any description——’’ 

“Or touch a card——” 

**“Or touch a card——’ 

“And I swear this—swear, Bob, by the holiest thing in 
your life!” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Erickson spoke 
solemnly. 

“* By the holiest thing in my life!’”” He had thoughts of the 
one being, his wife, who was all in the world to him, about whom 
every ambition centered, and, in the knowledge of his peril, he 
spoke inwardly. ‘And if I break this, may she die that day! 


, 


b 
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IV 


Erickson kept his word, but it was the letter of his promise. 
He never touched a card, entered a game of chance, or visited 
a gambling-parlor. Yet, from that day, he became a confirmed 
gambler, gambling with his life, subjecting (Continued on page 99) 
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Part I 
MORAL EMBLEMS 


LEASE don’t skip this description of Robert 
Hervey Randolph—six feet straight up and 
down, broad of shoulder. and narrow of hip, 
sandy-haired, blue-eyed, nose slightly up-ended 

and wearing a saddle of faint freckles, clean shaven, well 
groomed, very correctly dressed, and twenty-six years 
old. Let it be added that his eyes were placed just 
far enough apart to stamp him forever honest; he had 
an open and most prepossessing countenance. 

At the moment of the start of this rapid yarn, he was 
standing in the Van Tellier’s library, looking down in 
pained and flushed surprise at Miss Madge Van T., who 
was sitting in a huge leathern chair half facing the fire in 
the open grate, one leg very much under her, the other 
waving a satin-and-silk combination of foot and ankle 
in distracting accompaniment to her disturbing speech. 

“Bobby,” said Miss Van T., ‘you are darned good- 
looking; you’re strong, straight, and a gentleman; there are time ; 
when you are wholly adorable, but, nevertheless, ’m not going 
to the show with you to-night, or to the opera to-morrow, or 
anywhere any more. There, there, dear boy; you don’t have to 
say anything. You have one of those faces that is absolutely 
beyond the aid of a vocal organ.’ It says everything that is in 
your heart of gold before your brain has time to tinkle a bell.” 

“Look here, Madge,” said the pained Mr. Randolph: “Are 
you making fun of my face or of my brain or of both?” 

““My dear,” said Miss Van T. quite gravely, ‘I’m not making 
fun of you in any way whatsoever. I’m merely telling you how 
lovable you are, so that you will understand how serious it is 
when I say that I’ve decided not to love you any more.” 

‘“‘B-but how can you help it?” stammered Mr. Randolph, his 
tongue for once saying the same thing as his face at the same 
time. 

Miss Van T.’s breast fluttered as though rising against its 
mistress to the defense of this disingenuous young man, and she 
was obliged to swerve her eyes from his and draw a long breath 
before she answered. 

“T can, because I will,”’ she said, her face paling. ‘Oh, Bobby, 
can’t you wake up? Look round you and come to earth! You 
are born and bred on Manhattan, yet you’ve never seen New 
York. You walk round and poke in wherever your fancy leads 
you, just like a kid in his own back yard, but everything is 
apparently so familiar that you just don’t see it.” 

“T guess you’re right,’ said Bobby thoughtfully. ‘It never 
occurred to me to look at New York any more than to pick over 
my own ash-barrel. I’ve often been tempted by the ash-barrel 
next door, but—your own— Look here, Madge: Why should 
I try to see New York, and why should we be talking ash-cans 
when I’ve got you to look at in one of the most bewitching and 
abbreviated bits of dress-goods that ever revealed a completely 
adorable person? Tell me that.” 

‘“Well,”’ said Madge, her face hardening, “I will. It’s a long 
story, not in words but in generations. The Van Telliers have 
lived in East Ninth Street since the year one of the island. 
That is, they used to live here; now they hardly exist. They 
are merely an assorted lot of animated corpses that crawl out 
of their tomb periodically to take a strange air, leaning on a 
rotten stave called the ‘Old Order.’” She flashed at him a look 
considerably older than her twenty-four years. ‘The Old Order 


bores me to distraction,” she went on. “I’m not blind, and 
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“LT suppose, he said, 
“you have picked out the 

man with a hundred thou- 
sand a year?” “Not finally,” 
said Miss Van T.., “though they are 
not so scarce in this hurly-burly world as 
your question implies. lf you re willing 
to take anything—— She raised and 
dropped her hands in an eloquent gesture 


I’m too young to play the réle of revenant 
and smack my lips over it. Listen to this, 
Bobby: The new New York isa fever, and 
I’ve caught it. I want a rainy-day car, a 
calling-car, and a touring car; I want dresses 
that will stab with envy the heart of every woman that looks 
at them; I want my jewels to run to size and quality, and I 
want a yacht just for the papers to talk about, because I hate 


to ride in the smelly things.” 


Bobby’s eyes had grown rounder and wider as the ‘list pro- 
gressed. 

“Do you think you could get along on a hundred thousand 
a year?” he asked very softly. It was quite a new tone with 
him in Miss Van T.’s experience, but her thoughts were too busy 
elsewhere to take note of it. 

“T don’t know,” she said slowly. “I’ve been going into the 
subject rather thoroughly, and a hundred thousand would be 
running it on a pretty close margin. By the way, just what is 
your allowance under that crazy will?” 

“Ten thousand,” said Bobby. 

“Well,” said Miss Van T., “there you are! Just enough to 
keep. you comfortably in debt, and you want to marry me on 
it! It wouldn’t be quite so out of the question if you knew 
you were going to have it forever, but you don’t. It may be 
cut off a 

“Any day,” said Bobby promptly. 
these years, but it may.” 

“Well, there you are!” Miss Van T. repeated herself. ‘I’m 
not altogether a pig, Bobby. Ten thousand with you thrown in 
is enough to make any woman think three times, but the truth is 
you have keen killed by too little and too much kindness. If 
you had never gone on as super for a disappearing heiress, you 


“Tt isn’t likely, after all 


might have amounted to something by now. Instead of making 
you, that money has buried you.’’ 

“You don’t know me altogether, Madge,” said Bobby. “Do 
you think I’ve never thought things out? When I need to make 


money, I'll do it. The great thing nowadays, it seems to me, 
is not to have too much.”’ 

““Not to have too much!’” exclaimed Miss Van T., a puzzled 
frown on her forehead. ‘‘Bobby, do you know that you’ve 
said something original? No; I won’t put it quite as strong as 
that, but I will say that you’ve given birth to an exotic idea.” 

“Have I?” said Mr. Randolph, assuming a vacant stare. 

But it doesn’t alter things as far as I am concerned,” she 
continued, almost without a pause. ‘In fact, it only simplifies 
matters. You've signed the warrant. I want loads of money; 
you're afraid of having too much. So we’d better turn our 
backs on each other and march.” 

Mr. Randolph looked at her through narrowed eyes. 

“TI suppose,” he said, “you have picked out the man with a 
hundred thousand a year?” 

“Not finally,” said Miss Van T., “though they are not so 
scarce in this hurly-burly world as your question implies. If 
you're willing to take anything——” She raised and dropped her 
hands in an eloquent gesture. “After all,” she added, “‘it isn’t 
the cash I’m keen on, but what it will bring. If necessary, I’ll 
earn my own living.’ 

“Earn your own living!’ exclaimed Mr. Randolph. “Will 
you please tell me how you could earn anything?”’ 
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“Oh, I could,” said 
Madge, hedging. 

“Howe” insisted Mr. 
Randolph, 

“Well,” said Miss Van 
T., “I’ve had a couple of 
offers without even ask- 
ing. When I tried to jew 
Simon Simon down on 
this very frock on the 
grounds that I was hard 
up, he said, in the nicest 
way, that he would take 
me on at sixty a week 
any day during the next 
five years.” 

“And theother?’’ asked 
Mr. Randolph. 

“The other,” said Miss 
Van T., dropping her eyes, 
“‘was Beacher Tremont. 
He wasn’t quite so nice, 
but he offered more. He 
said that he was looking 
for a private secretary, 
who could name her own 
price.” 

“During the next five 

_ yeats—at your own 
price,’ repeated Bobby, 
his mind dazed but never- 
theless going straight to 
the kernel of each propo- 
sition. “Madge, do you 
know what you’re saying? 
Do you know the horrible 
things you infer?” 

She moved one hand 
impatiently. 

* “Bobby,” she said, 
“don’t get theatrical. I 
tell you New York is a 
fever. I’vecaught it, and 
I’m not a bit sorry. The 
choice between being a 

Van Tellier corpse and a fastish woman is easy. 

The semi-declassées of New York, if they play for 

high-enough stakes, have a world of their own that 

is worth moving in. Money is merely an adjunct to it—nothing 
but the bridge across which clever men come to show themselves 
off at their untrammeled best.” 

“Madge,” said Bobby, at once frightened and earnest, “you 
only half know what you’re talking about. There is such a world 
as you speak of—it’s the world of insatiably hungry women. 
It’s brilliant and fascinating for a while, but it breathes a poisoned 
air, and all its roads lead down. Every woman that goes into it 


‘with her eyes open has an idea that, with her beauty and her 


brains, she can buck the tiger and get away with it. She won’t 
look over her shoulder and read the record of an endless losing 
run on the black .”’ 

Miss Van T. smiled. 

“I’m already beginning on my reward,” she said. “You’ve 
never talked so well before in your life.” 

“Tt’s more than talk,” said Bobby, flushing angrily. ‘And 
the ways of access that you have imagined!’ he continued. 
“You read happy stories to the public taste of midinettes, show- 
room girls, and dress-models, and perhaps you think they mirror 
the life. Why, Madge, the taunts that those girls fling indif- 
ferently at virtue and at vice are so vile that they couldn’t 
be repeated even among half-decent men.” 

Madge raised her eyebrows. 

“Vet you know them,” she commented coolly. 

Mr. Randolph shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ves” he said; ‘I knowthem. I’ve bumped into them, just as 
one bumps into everything in this town sooner or later. I’ve even 
stopped a girl’s mouth with my hand and been bitten for my pains.” 

“Really?” said Madge, quite interested. “That was nice of 
you. But, Bobby, this is my frank night. Let me tell you that 
vile words don’t affect a woman half as much as you men imagine. 
If she likes the speaker, the words are nothing; and if she hates, 
why, she just welcomes them as a little more fuel. In themselves, 
they don’t matter; they just pass over.” 
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“T can almost believe you,” said Bobby, a cold wonder dawning 
in his eyes. ‘And the other way,” he continued, ‘the private 
door for the private secretary. That’s a road of burned bridges. 
Every man, decent or indecent, feels a queer sinking of the heart 
when he hears of a woman taking it.”” He looked at her shrewdly. 
“And yet you may do it,” he said, half to himself. “If you are 
one of the hungry women, God help you, for they all 


walk blindfolded.” as 


_ 


“They don’t walk,”? said Madge, flushing, and her 
eyes gleaming strangely. ‘‘That’s just the point: they 
rush, whirl, and e. 

“And crash,” finished Bobby. 

“That’s the very word,” said Madge. “If you'll 
only keep on the way you've started, I’d love to talk 
to you all night.” 

“No chance of that,’ said Bobby, straight-lipped. 
“T’m through, and I’m going.” He turned toward 


the door. - 
“Not without kissing me good-by, Bobby!” cried 7 
Madge. ~~ 


_ 


He looked over his shoulder with a polite but im- 
personal smile. 

“I’m not much on kissing strange women,’ he 
said lightly. “It would take me years to learn to 
kiss you again.” 

He left the room and the house. The night was 
chill but not actually cold—one of those nights of 
late November that brace the blood of New Yorkers 
for the plunge into the endurance race of the season 
and still leave a touch of languor in the air to appeal 
to the softer senses. It wasa night for adventure, for 
challenging glances, and daring advances. Fever was 
in it, but could not reach the immune Mr. Robert | 
Hervey Randolph. ; a 

With his top-hat pushed back on his head, the 
ends of his muffler flying loose, his overcoat half un- 
buttoned, he swung up the deserted lower reaches of 
the Avenue, punctuating his thoughts with the solid 
rap of his stick on the pavement. It might be sup- . 
posed that he was thinking and mourning over the 
sudden demise of the Miss Van Tellier he had thought 
he had known for many years, but such was not 
the case. 

Mr. Randolph was not built on mourning-lines; at 
the moment under review, he was thinking about him- . 
self and the strange fate that had made him a foster- 
child of fortune. He proceeded to look back ten 
years. Just a decade ago he had had his one meeting 
with the young lady whose disappearance had brought 
him an unstable affluence. It had taken place on this 
very avenue and less than forty short blocks away. 
He had reason to remember the encounter, for it had 
brought into sudden conjunction a lovely Persian cat, 
a lovely wire-haired terrier, a lovely child, and him- 
self. The cat had dashed from a proud front door 
to cross Forty-something Street under the nose of a 
taxi-cab; the dog had flown in yapping pursuit and, in 
the act, yanked his young mistress off her pins. He, 
Mr. Randolph, had seized one of her flying feet, 
hauled her and the terrier back to safety, and no 
sooner placed her upright and smoothed down her 
absurdly short skirts than he, she, and especially it, 
the dog, became the center and circumference of an 
animated pinwheel. 

Her unshaken determination to hold to the leash, 
whatever happened, brought disaster. The said leash wound 
three times round her ankles and those of Mr. Randolph, bring- 
ing them both down kerplunk and facing each other. ‘My, 
what a bump!” she had cried, in startled tones, and then thrown 
back her curly head and Jaughed. 

It was so that he remembered her—a child of ten or eleven 
summers and no winters, merry as a sunny day, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, pink-cheeked, pampered but unspoiled. She had 
risen and taken his hand, told him her name, thanked him, 
ordered a flurried nurse to thank him, shaken her finger at the 
terrier, and said, ‘‘Good-by” and ‘‘Come on, Maggie,” all while he 
was still rubbing the seat of his first long trousers. 

On that day she had been Miss Imogene Pamela Thornton, 
petted darling of the gods and Mr. Brewster Thornton, banker 
and widower; two months later had come Thornton’s financial 
smash and, immediately afterward, his spiritual, moral, and 
bodily collapse. Everything that had made for life in him having 
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been swept away, he died as a matter of course, ana was buried. 
For sole inheritance, little Genie Thornton found herself possessor 
and possessed of one Maggie O’Rourke, a nurse of long standing, 
of earnest and faithful face, and a monster heart imprisoned in 
a pitifully thin chest. oe 

It had taken Genie’s great-uncle, Asa Thornton, six more 


“My, whata bump = spoke a keen young voice over 


months to forget a quarrel of sixteen years’ standing with his 
nephew, and by that time child and nurse had been seeped into 
that lower world which can’t afford morning and afternoon 
editions and is too busy praying for daily bread to look for a 
rain of manna in the daily press. 

In short, Maggie and her charge, traced down the ladder of 
reputable, disreputable, and impossible lodgings, had slipped 
ultimately from sight and the ken of people with addresses, 
and, as a result, Mr. Robert Hervey Randolph, whose relation- 
ship to Mr. Asa Thornton is of no import whatever to this tale 
of cause and effect, came into ten thousand a year and a string,— 
the string being the possible reappearance of Miss Imogene 
Pamela. 

“Bob,” had said old Asa, on the verge of a tardy demise, “I’m 
not introducing you to a war between conscience and self-interest. 
There’s no silly story-book test about my money; you are under 
no obligation to look for Imogene or to shout if you step on her 
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by any twist of chance. My lawyers have all the instructions 
necessary along those lines; they are to make every reasonable 
effort, and if they succeed, why, you’re man enough to look out 
for yourself. It—it isn’t going to make a devil of a lot of dif- 
ference to me where the cash goes so long as I die with—die 
with the credit.” *; 


. MANN 


Mr. Randolph's 


With that last sentence, his mind had stumbled and wandered 
off to memories of his nephew Brewster. Looking back from the 
vantage of twenty-six years, Randolph caught, for the first time, 
the full import of Asa Thornton’s farewell words to him and to 
life: “Die with the credit.” They held the kernel of the old 
man’s carefully measured amend. 

“Great old top!” murmured Mr. Randolph aloud, and half 
unconsciously turned to the left at Forty-second Street. Five 
minutes later he was caught in the maelstrom of the Thanks- 
giving crowd milling round Times Square. 

Presently he found himself on the edge of a human sea, banked 
up to give passage to a honking empty taxi-cab. Here was another 
question for a suddenly inquiring mind. Where did taxi-cabs, emp- 
ty ones, go toin sucha hurry? The door of this one was swinging 

open, and the proof of how intent the crowd was on its myriad in- 
dividual goals is evidenced by the fact that a dozen voices did not 
inform the driver that the season was off for fans on wheels. 


shoulder, but he was too occupied to take note of it at the time 


The cab was moving more slowly than Mr. Randolph’s sub- 
conscious mind, which led him to step into it and quietly close 
the inviting door, Upon seating himself, he tried to analyze 
the impulse that had lifted him from the curb. He decided that 
it was not:so much the curiosity as to the destination of empty 
cabs as a natural and ancient dislike for being pushed and 
elbowed by people. 

It was not long before 
the cab, unwittingly 
loaded for bear, drew up 
with a final honk at the 
stage-door of the Croco- 
dile. Immediately came 
a rasping voice that was 
vaguely familiar to Mr. 
Randolph. 

“Well,” it said, “you 
sure took your own time 
getting here.” The driver, 
expert in aggravating re- 
partee without. words, 
pressed the bulb of his 
atrocious horn three 
times. ‘Cut it out!’ said 
the rasping voice. ‘‘ There 
isn’t any hurry now.” 

It was incredible, rea- 
soned Mr. Randolph with 
himself, that anyone 
should forget that voice 
once heard, and he was 
right. Heremembered it. 
It was the ,voice of Mr. 
Duke Beamer, whom he 
had the distinct pleasure 
of blackballing for one 
,Club in college and three 
in town. Mr. Beamer, to 
his honest mind, was the 
best living example of 
animated slime in tailor- 
made clothes. 

Mr. B. was not alone; 
Mr. Randolph could just 
see his companion through 
the slant of the half-raised 
window-glass, and even 
that distorted glimpse was 
very close to a vision. 
The girl was young, beau- 
tiful, and troubled. Her 
dark-brown hair ran riot 
round the edges of her 
little velvet. toque; her 
eyebrows arched beyond 
the art of penciling, and 
the eyes beneath them 
wavered this way and 
that, as though in search 
of a merry look that 
had left them forever. 
Her cheeks were thin 
and pale, her parted 
lips aquiver; her chin was 
atremble. Of course 
she was very cheaply but neatly clothed. 

‘““Make up your mind,” said the rasping voice. ‘Ride with me 
or walk the streets by yourself, and don’t forget that there’s no 
job behind you. You’ve said good-by to that door for good.” 

The girl’s wan face went through that contortion which says, 
“T won't cry,” and doesn’t, thereby achieving a pity beyond the 
meed of tears. The quivering of her lips, the trembling of her 
chin grew more pronounced—only to steady down as she swept 
up stricken and imploring eyes to the face of the unseen man. 

“Oh, Duke,” she begged, “‘promise—promise you’ll be always 
good to me.” 

“Of course, little one,” said the rasping voice, promptly and 
much relieved, promising lightly to pay on demand in full for a 
soul delivered in advance. ‘‘You’ll never regret it, believe me.” 

The girl tore her doubting eyes from his face and stepped 
toward the cab. Mr. Randolph made himself exceeding smal! in 
the corner nearest the curb. An unseen agent opened the door; 
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the girl slipped in and turned to seat herself; her escort made 
to follow. Then did Mr. Randolph suddenly ‘lean forward and 
proceed to push in the face of Mr. Beamer with his open hand 
and the full weight of his shoulder. That astonished scion of a 
once gentlemanly house reeled backward and sat down on the 
pavement kerplunk. 

“My, what a bump!” spoke a keen young voice over Mr. 
Randolph’s shoulder, but he was too occupied to take note of 
it at the time. - He leaned far out so that the driver could get the 
full effect of his modish top-hat and ‘spoke cryptic words. 

“Ten dollars’ worth of the park,” is what he said. 

The driver welcomed the sudden apparition with a friendly 
grin, honked defiantly three times, and threw in the clutch. 
They-were off, and trailing after them came such a string of 
blasphemous utterances as made Mr. Randolph wince. In- 
stantly was brought to his recollection the assurance of Miss 
Van. Tellier that the mind of woman is impervious to mere words 
as words. He turned: his eyes to the face beside him and found 
prompt confirmation. 

The girl was laughing. No longer did her eyes search for a 
gleam they thought they had lost forever. It was there within 
them, come back to rollick in her pupils and spill itself in reck- 
less spending. ae 

“Oh! Oh! What a bump!” she gasped. 

“Funny, wasn’t it?” said Mr. Randolph weakly. 

“‘ Awfully,” said the girl. 

Thereupon fell a long silence. The cab cut across the traffic, 
reached the Avenue, and eventually the dark park before Mr. 
Randolph found anything further to say. 

“Funny, wasn’t it?”’ he remarked. 

The girl cast him a startled look. 

“Why,” she gurgled, ‘‘that’s what you said before.”’ 

“So I did,” said Mr.-Randolph, frowning thoughtfully. 
I did. By the way,:what’s your name?” 

The girl caught her breath and swallowed her laughter. 

“Vivienne Vivierre,” she said, after a pause. 

““God, how awful!’ commented Mr. Randolph. ‘One of 
those deliberate alliterations that go with the back row of the 
chorus.” 

“Front row,” Vivienne defended promptly but unsmiling. 
Her lips tw itched down at the corners. ‘‘At least, it was front 
row. 

“T know,” said Mr. Randolph. 
what Beamer said to you.’’ 

She nodded her head despondently, but said nothing. 

“How long have you known that snake?” asked Mr. Randolph. 

“Not very long,’”’ she answered. ‘‘He got me on, and I sup- 
pose he got me off.” 
pealing eyes to Randolph. ‘‘Please,’’ she said, “‘don’t let’s talk 
about him. I-want so to be happy for a few minutes. I love the 
park at night with its border of lights. Let’s play a game.’ 

“SA game?’”’ said Mr. Randolph doubtfully. 

“Yes. We'll guess which is Central Park West and which is 
One Hundred and Tenth Street and which is the Avenue. It is 
not as easy as you think after you’ve been going round a while. 
I’m feeling d-dizzy a-already.”’ 

“You are!’ exclaimed Mr. Randolph. ‘‘ Well, let me tell you 
it isn’t from buzzing round a two-mile circuit. What did you 
have for dinner?” 

Miss. Vivienne shut her lips tight. 

““Won’t you please play my game?” she asked faintly. 

Mr. Randolph frowned as though considering the subject very 
seriously, but the matter that held his‘attention was not the 
proposed’ guessing-match.. That would not have been fair or 
amusing, as the deadlights of his own very comfortable apartment 
blinked at him every time they came to Fifty-ninth Street. 
He was justifying to himself a very questionable move. He 
wished to feed this stray damsel and, at the same time, talk to 


“So 


““Vou’ve been fired. I heard 


her with a purpose. He could not see himself doing it in a cabaret; . 


and every hotel supper-room had already become one of those 
things. He came to a decision and spoke. 


“T’ll take a hand in your game, all right, but not just as you 


think. -Do you—would you trust me?” 
__ immediately the girl was on her Ae She looked into his 
face and ‘read it. 

“I would never have thought of not frustine you if you hadi t 
asked that old, old trap question,” she said gravely. 

““Forget that I asked it,”’ said Mr. Randolph promptly, and 
leaned out to give the driver his address. A thin-lipped and 
weary scorn was still on that individual’s face when he drew up 
before Mr. Randolph’s abode and honked three times derisively 
to the world in general as seen from the front of a taxi. 


She drew a long breath and turned ap- - 


. slip of a girl had packed into two-score words. 


‘Wait,’ said Mr. Randoiph to the jeu, as he handed out the 
girl. She paused with one foot half-way to the curb, but that 
single word directing anything as expensive as a taxi to stand 
by reassured her. Even so, she did not. refrain. from casting one 
look over her shoulder at the cabman as th igh h coe she 
took comfort in the nearness of a straw. ~*~ 

Randolph proceeded her to show the way and turn on lights. 
He never looked back to see if she followed, and this implied 
trust in herself seemed to drag her-after him up the single flight 
of stairs that led to his rooms. 

‘Old-fashioned but cozy,” he said, as he applied a latch-key 
and opened a door that gave directly on: a large, square sitting- 
room. “I hate elevators in a place you call home.” 

In an open grate was a dying wood fire. He. proceeded t to 
poke and feed it at once, saying over his shoulder, 

“Sit down anywhere, will you?” 

Facing the fire was a deep and much worn leathern couch, 
with a pedestal at each end carrying shaded lamps. They were 
the only ones he had lighted, and their glow was so subdued that 
it blended with that of the fire without fighting it. The girl 
chose to seat herself stiffly in a corner of this couch. 

Mr. Randolph looked at her rigid pose with marked dis- 
approval, but said nothing. Having rejuvenated the fire till it 
leaped merrily to an attack on the fresh backlog, he left the room 
and was absent for a considerable time. When he returned, it 
was to place a small table before his guest, and then he fetched 
a tray well loaded with those things which grace in perpetuity 
a healthy bachelor’s larder. 

He drew up a chair for himself and, with an inviting nod, 
started to eat a great deal and very rapidly. 

‘Get in on the lunch while there’s time,” 
“T warn you there’s nothing more in the house.” 

The girl gave him a grateful look and proceeded to fill herself — 
with the most sustaining food within reach. She did not fail — 
to note that there was nothing to drink but water. When — 
they could eat no more, Mr. Randolph removed the table, and 
then seated himself in the opposite corner of the couch. 

“You don’t seem to be at. ease here,” he said presently. 
“Tf you think you’]l be more comfortable, we can go down and 
sit in the cab. I want to talk to you.’ 

The girl considered gravely for a moment; then her face broke 
into a rippling smile that swept up and settled in her eyes. 
She reached for a cushion, put it at her back, tucked one foot 
under herself, and waved the other in the same fashion as had 
Miss Van Tellier earlier in the evening. 2. | 

“Now talk,” she said. ' 

They made a very domestic picture as See sat half facing 
each other in the dimly lit room, except that there was lacking 
the element of accustomed stodginess, banished by the presence 
of a third party—Youth, by name. They were more like two — 
children, playing breathlessly at keeping house, than like a — 
settled couple backed by memories of crude intimacies and — 
quarrels. ; 

“Do you like me?” asked Mr. Rado presently, much to ~ 


he admonished. 
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his own surprise. : 
She nodded her head. ; 
‘““You’re not afraid to be here?” 
She shook denial. : 


‘““Have you ever been in a man’s room before?” : 
She looked him straight in the eyes and made no other sign. ~ 
It was Mr. Randolph’s turn to flush. ; 
“Then,” he said, ‘‘if you like me and if you’re not afraid, please — 
begin at the start and tell me all about it.” : 
The girl’s eyes fell and sought the fire. Her face slowly 
paled to the shade of her somber thoughts. She was no longer 
pretty; she was beautiful, with a revealing. transparency that 


-made her seem unfleshed, a disembodied spirit of sincerity and’ 


truth, indubitably pure. 
“T had a nurse once,” she said, in a low voice, “and a wire- : 
haired terrier, a show- doe and.a darling. His name was Sport. i 
She raised solemn eyes to Randolph’s face as though measuring 
his powers of understanding. ‘‘My nurse died and then, one © 
day, I had to sell Sport; I wasn’t old enough to sell myself.” ; 
‘She stopped speaking with an unmistakable finality. Ran- 
dolph was overwhelmed by the flood of information that this — 
A life-story in — 
four lines and a revelation of the heart thrown in for good meas- ~ 
ure! Over and above that, he had to reckon with the confirma- _ 
tion of a suspicion which had been slowly establishing itself 
in his mind that he had met her before, that not for the first 
time this night had those soft lips, curved for merry words, 


cried, ‘‘My, what a bump!” within his hearing. 
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In one lithe motion she was out of his arms, on her feet, back to the fire, head upthrown. How dare you—how dare you call me 


by that name?” She was transformed ; her eyes flashed with such a light as made the blaze in his own a paltry thing 
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So many considerations pressed to his immediate 
attention that he awoke to the actual present too 
late to stem the tide of tears that suddenly rose 
to the girl’s eyes. 4 

“Oh,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘ what is to become of me? I 
was so happy here, if you hadn’t made me think!” 

If anything has been said in the-course of these 
pages to give the impression that Mr. Randolph 
was modeled after Joseph or hewn out of ice or 
packed with probity to the exclusion of red blood, 
forget it. At the sight of those tears, he.slid the 
length of the couch to first base, fielded the girl in 
his arms, switched her round so that she lay across 
his knees, drew her face against his shoulder, and 
rocked her gently. 

“You poor kiddie,” he said softly, “what a devil 
of a time you’ve had! But believe me when I tell 
you it’s all over. This is the night that starts 
your old happy sun into the blue. sky again. 
Don’t worry.” 

She stopped crying and looked up into the honest 
face so close te her own, puzzling as to how just 
those words could have come from it; but the 
world had taught her a hard lesson in varying 
standards. She drew a long, quivering sigh. 

“Tf you could only wait until I love you, body 
and soul,” she breathed. 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

“Why, then it wouldn’t be so bad—so ugly.” 

“T don’t get you,” remarked Robert Hervey. 

“A man told me just a little while ago that he 
was making a catalogue of reasons why women give 
themselves,” she continued. “He had eleven 
already, and yet he was one of the nicest men I’ve met. He 
talked to me as though he were showing me a way that I must 
travel alone.” 

“Really?” said Mr. Randolph, stiffening. 

“The lowest reason of all was for cold cash,’ she went on, 
as though he had not spoken. ‘‘Then came the glitter of precious 
stones, and, after that, silk underwear ”’ 

“*Silk underwear!’ exclaimed Mr. Randolph, mystified and 
interested in spite of himself. 

“Of course you couldn’t understand that,” she said, ‘‘not 
unless you had seen some poor girl bury her face in crépe de chine 
and lace, tremble to try them on, and then sob because she had 
to wear clothes over them.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Randolph, shuddering at the pity of 
it: ‘“We’ll pass on to the next, if you don’t mind.” 

“Curiosity comes next,” resumed the girl obediently. “A 
woman is weak until she knows everything. Then comes a funny 
one that you won’t understand at all. It’s called, ‘Because.’ 
‘Because he had on a coat that reminded her of an old coat that 
a man she had loved used to wear.’”’ 

“ Ghastly!”? commented Mr. Randolph. 

“Then come two uninteresting ones—cancer of the senses 
and the swing of the pendulum.” 

““My dear girl ” protested Mr. Randolph, 

“T said they weren’t interesting,’ she reminded him dis- 
passionately. Her eyes widened. “And now,” she continued, 
““we go up and up—spite that stabs its own heart; the lonely 
soul; consuming fire, and, last and greatest reason of all, just 
love.” Her eyes glowed to some distant focus. ‘‘If all myself, 
my honor, my past, and my future dissolve to the single drop of 
a present moment in the crystal cup of love, then let me give 
myself to a lover’s lips for, once drained, nothing will be left 
upon which to hang the badge of shame—nothing remain in all 
the world but the spirit and—and the sacrifice.” 

“Girl,” said Mr. Randolph, crushing her to him as though he 
snatched her back from just beyond his clasp, ‘‘where is your 
mind wandering? What have you been thinking? That I was 
asking you to—to give yourself to me?” 

Her eyes came suddenly to his face. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘I thought that.” He stared at her for a 
long, silent moment, his lips wavering nervously between pity 
and severity. A flush swept over her face, and into her eyes 
crept a look of fear. ‘You don’t want me?” she whispered, 
then, as he still did not speak, her face paled and she said 
quickly: “Kiss me. I wish you to kiss me.” 

There was something in her insistence that clutched at his 
heart and bent him forward. He drew her head up slowly to 
meet his lips and kissed her as lightly, as impersonally as 
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brother ever saluted sister, but far more fearfully. Immediately 
her body went limp in his arms, turned to a dead weight of 
uninspired flesh. 
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‘Tt is true,’ she murmured, desperately.  “‘You don’t really 
want me and I can never love you now.” 

Randolph awoke to that still cry. He shook her, seized her 
head in both his hands, and forced her eyes to meet the blaze in 
his. 

“You generous, careless, adorable little fool!” he growled. 
‘Why, you’re the most desirable and precious bundle of lovable 
charm that robber man ever trembled to hold in sacrilegious 
arms!’ 

She stared at him, amazed. 

‘“Why don’t you kiss the way you talk?” she demanded. 

‘““Because there’s no reason for your desperate barter, my 
dear Imogene Pamela Thornton.” 

In one lithe motion she was out of his arms, on her feet, 
back to the fire, head upthrown. 

“How dare you—how dare you call me by that name?”’ She 
was transformed; her eyes flashed with such a light as made the 
blaze in his own a paltry thing. “Do you think she would lie 
in your arms?” she asked, gulving out the words. “Vivienne 
Vivierre’’—her lips curled in distaste at the name—‘‘ah, yes; 
poor despairing thing! But I—Pamela Thornton! Oh, who 
are you? Why did you?” 
and sobbed as though her heart had broken. 

Randolph did not leap to comfort her this time; he did not 
even watch her. With his eyes on the edges of fire ‘that pecped @ 
from between and round her ankles, he began to talk. 

“IT knew you; I knew Sport; I ‘knew Maggie. Just once 14 
met you all, and I’ve never forgotten. I couldn’t.” He smiled 
crookedly. ‘You .and I sat down so hard together and you 
cried out, ‘My, what a bump!’ and laughed and laughed—just 
like to-night, back there at the stage-door of the Crocodile.” 


She dropped her face in her hands — 


Pamela, in spite of her sobbing, heard every word he said as — 


weeping women invariably do when it is anything of personal 
importance. She stopped ¢rying. 

““So you were that awfully nice boy,” she said, disclosing tear- 
stained cheeks and looking him over as though she were in- 
ventorying a long list of points of deterioration. 

Robert Hervey Randolph, six feet tall, freckled-nosed, open- 
faced, blue-eyed, and broad-shouldered, looked up at her ‘almost 
appealingly as if his whole sum and substance were crying out to 
be appraised at face value but no less. 

“That’s me,” he said vapidly. 
Randolph. Some people call me ‘Bob,’ some ‘Herv,’ and the sidey 
ones say ‘Randy.’ ”’ 

“And I shall call you ‘Mr. Randolph,’”’ said Miss Thornt! a 


“My name is Robert Hervey © 
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Mr. Randolph leaped to his feet, 


reached her in a single stride, 
and caught her by both wrists 


wravely, and then broke into: “After—after I’ve 
h—thanked you again and—and again from my 
ieart. I’m going now.” 

“That’s a wrong guess,” said Robert, smiling happily—he 
lidn’t know exactly why. “I’m the one that’s going, after you 
yromise me that you’ll stay here until ten o’clock to-morrow. 
3ut before we come to that, please don’t thank me ever. It’s 
velfish, but I’d simply love to have you remember me as Bob 
wt Herv or, at the very worst, Randy. Won’t you?” 

She looked this way and that before she let her face ripple 
0 its wondrous smile. 

“Tl go as far as Randy,” she conceded mischievously; then 
he smile went and the shadow came. “But I really can’t stay 
1ere, you know.” 

Mr. Randolph leaped to his feet, reached her in a single 
tride, and caught her by both wrists. ‘Look at me!’ he said. 


d 


Yclock to-morrow and thereafter at your pleasure, I’ll stay my- 
elf es hold you. Now, do you or don’t your? One—two——” 
0. 

“Do what?” insisted Robert. 

“T promise.” 
_ “Make yourself absolutely at home, then,” he said, as he 
ropped her hands and turned toward the door. 
_*“T feel like Christmas eve,” said Miss Thornton meekly. 
Won't you please tell me what’s going to happen?” 
| “You’ve guessed it—Christmas,” he answered enigmatically, 
ossed the latch- ey on the table, and left her. 
She can be excused for spying upon him fron the curtained 


‘If you won’t promise to stay here without a break till ten: 


window. She saw him 
awake the cabman, and 
then watched the pan- 
tomime of a long col- 
loquy. 

“Oh!”? she moaned. 
‘““No wonder! The aw- 
ful, awful price of those 
horrid clock things! Why 
did I let him tell it to 
wait?” 

Presently she was 
amazed to see both the 
driver and Mr. Randolph 
disappear into the dark 
recesses of the cab and 
close after them its door. 
For twenty breathless 
minutes she watched, 
tormented by the 
thought that they had 
retired to have it out 
where they wouldn’t be 
disturbed by the police. 
At long Jast they issued 
—both of them. Mr. 
Randolph proceeded to 
crank the car and then, 
walking rather strangely, 
went off, headed west; 
the driver mounted his 
box, threw in the clutch, 
and scurried to the east 
as though he were off to 
meet the morning. 

“Strange doings!” 
thought Miss Imogene 
Pamela Thornton, as she 
turned to start on a pri- 
vately conducted voyage 
of discovery. 

Strange doings, in- 
deed, and stranger still 
could Imogene Pamela 
have heard as well as 
seen. This is what really 
happened: Mr. Ran- 
dolph awoke the cab- 
man gently but thor- 
oughly; then he said, 

“Look here: I want to buy your 
wagon.” 

“‘Gowan, boss; wot d’yer take 
me for? Here I been freezin’ most 
to det’ fer two mortal hours an’ a 
gent like you starts right in kickin’ 
on the clock widout even readin’ it.” 

“‘Shucks!” said Mr. Randolph. ‘‘What’s biting you? Never 
mind the meter-reading; here’s twenty for you to forget that. 
Now tell me: Who owns. your buzz-wagon? You?” 

“Naw; the Village Cab Company,” replied the saturnine cab- 
man as he stuffed the twenty-dollar bill into his trousers pocket. 

“Well,” said Mr. Randolph, ‘‘you and I are about the same 
build and I’ve got a proposition for you. Change-clothes, hand 
me over your cab, and take two hundred dollars to see yourself 
to another job.” 

The driver showed no surprise; he contemplated the offer with 
half-closed eyes and dubiously working lips. ; 

“More than that,” went on Randolph: “I’m not taking your 
job just for to-night; I’m going to hold it. The only thing | 
want you to promise is that you'll keep your trap closed if you 
see any ads in the personal columns looking for me.” _ 

“How do I know you won’t lift the car and whoop it up fer. 
New Haven?” 

Randolph fixed him in the eye. 

“You know I won’t, because I say I won’t.” mz | 

“Sure—that’s all right, boss,’’ said the driver conciliatingly. 
“No bones broke. Now, there’s just one thing more: Have you 
figgered that it’s five hours to the opening of second-hand Sixth 
Avenue or the Bowery, an’ I’d have to wear those clothes of 
yourn all that time?” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with these clothes?” (Concluded on page 94) 
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Mr. Beach tells of the revolutionary 
changes worked in military strategy 
through the use of the camera and 
the air-plane. While preparing this 
article he obtained his first experi- 
ence in flying, which is the sub- 
ject of this most graphic narrative. 


HERE has been mention lately 
of what appears to be an un- 
due number of casualties at our 
flying-fields, and 

there exists, in some quarters, 
a fear that these accidents may 
be the result of faulty training 
or unfit machines. 

I went to Washington to 
learn the truth about this and 
a good many other questions 
which I thought needed an- 
sweiing. What I learned will, 
I hope, carry a message of 
cheer to you, as it did to me. 

To begin with, it is cheering 
merely to be in Washington 
long enough to mark the change 
that a year has brought about. 
Twelve -months ago, the city 
was a madhouse; to-day, it is 
a’ mighty, smooth-running 
power-plant, throbbing and Ra Resp 
rocking, humming and drum- 
ming with an imprisoned energy too vast to calculate. 

Before leaving to do this story, it was suggested 
that I take a flight in an American-made machine 
with a Liberty motor, but I hurriedly changed the sub- 
ject, for the truth is, I have never fancied flying. I don’t 
mind confessing that my tastes are low, and that ever 
since Mr. Pégoud invented the “‘locp,”’ the whole modern theory 
of flight in a heavier-than-air machine is contrary to my ideas of 
longevity. It offends something within me. Among the list of 
things I can dispense with -during the war, flying is right near 
the top. Why are writing people endowed with an imagination, 
if not to save wear and tear on their systems? Why endure 
harrowing emotions when one can learn all about them by the 
mere asking? No; that page was out. I could see no sense 
in the suggestion that I take a flight. 

But no sooner had I arrived at my destination and made 
known my mission than everybody in the Department of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics quit work, allowed the war to run itself, and 
got Busy arranging a chance for me to fly. How could I under- 
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take to write intelligently on a 
subject, the first principles of 
which I knew nothing about, they 
inquired. I argued that better 
writers than I have described the 
‘“‘going-up” sensation, and hence 
anything I might have to record 
would be a mere reduplication, an ex- 
travagance doubly reprehensible with the 
cost of print-paper where it is. Then, 
too, there was the air-plane to consider. 
Why subject it to unnecessary strain? 
Or, for that matter, why risk breaking an 
expensive pilot on an obscure author of 
no.military value whatever? I put up 
a game struggle, and managed to throw 
the hook and flop out of the landing- 
net. Having thus blackballed the prop- 
osition a second time, I went to lunch 
with two flying colonels, one an attaché 
of the British Aviation Mission, the other 
an American just back from 
overseas, it being my intention 
to discuss with them flying 
matters in general and train- 
ing-accidents in particular. 
During the luncheon, the 
visiting colonel—I had 
learned that he is one of the 
most brilliant English fliers— 
amused me by declaring that it 
is easy to learn to fly. 
“It is absurdly simple, real- 
ly,” hesaid. ‘‘Youridea horse, 
don’t you?” - re 
_ I was still suspicious about 
-answering random questions, 
but I could see no harm in ad- 
mitting that I was probably one of the 
best riders in or out of moving pictures. 
“Well, it takes a year of practise to 
become a good horseman; I could teach 
you to fly in a few days.” 
_ I have long suspected that my coun- 
tenance is too expressive for its own 
good. NowIknowit. Evidently my incredulity was too patent, 
for he exclaimed earnestly: ; 
“T tell you, I could! Jove—I will! Ill prove it!” He turned 
to our host and inquired: ‘“‘May I borrow a machine to-morrow? 
I’m keen to take Mr. Beach up and let him fly the thing him- 
self. -He’ll get a much better idea of the entire proposition.” 
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Here was that detestable subject once more; I bumped into it 


wherever I went. Now, if I had lived past the draft-age with no 


faintest yearning to ballast an air-ship with my cringing carcass, 
certainly [had never lain awake nights longing to operate one. 

_I tried to step on my host’s foot, but evidently I missed it, 
for before I could get out of the tail-spin into which I had fallen, 
he had enthusiastically agreed to the English officer’s proposi- 
tion and was engaged with him in deciding upon the type of 
machine best suited to our requirements. 

I had imagined that it was a 
matter of some difficulty for 
a civilian to obtain a flight ia 
these times, that to 
do so required influ- 


By Rex Beach 


ence and meant the unwinding of consider- 
able red tape. But, no; it seemed impossible 
to gum-shoe in and out of Washington 
without being hog-tied and abducted in an 
army. air-plane. 

My impulse was to excuse myself from the 
table and telephone the secretary of War 
explaining that, as a patriotic citizen and 
a taxpayer, I objected to lending our new 
and shiny air-planes to foreign fliers, and 
especially to itinerant magazine writers whe 
did not appreciate them; and requesting 
that my host be court-martialed or sent 
back to the front or something, for seriously 
considering such an outrageous proposition. 
I would have been willing to pay the check 
and let the whole flying business drop right 
there in the restaurant, but, before I could 
act, my ears were frozen into an erect pos- 
ture by what I heard going back and forth 
across the plates. 

‘““I’d prefer to take him up in one of our 
Avros,” the Britisher was saying, ‘but I 
believe they’ve been sent away.”’ 

“Right. You can have one of our J. N. 
4 H’s.. They’re good ships. You can do 
almost anything with them except fly upside 
down. They won’t stay on their backs 
very well.” 

That last remark brought me down completely out of control. 
I crashed, away back of the lines. Somehow, the vinegar in the 
salad-dressing got into my lungs, and that, together with the 
concussion, set me to coughing violently. It was a bad salad, 
anyhow; I ate no more of it. 

‘“‘T hear they’re slow, heavy ’buses,”’ Colonel Number One 
was saying. ‘‘I should so much prefer him to operate an Avro 
and get the feel of the real thing.” Then, to me, more brightly: 
““Cheer-o! We'll do the best we can. We'll take along a speak- 
ing-tube and I can talk freely to you.” 

It occurred to me that he was talking more freely, even now, 

than our brief acquaintance made 
proper, but I could think of noth- 
ing to say except that the inability 
of the J. N. 4 H to 
fly upside down did 
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Vertical photograph of 
German trenches, 
showing shell-holes 
made by three bar- 
rages. The dim streaks 
in the upper left-hand 
barbed- 
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not utterly condemn 

it in my eyes. Upon 

réflection, I rather con- 
sidered -it a boost for 
the machine, -and - as- 
for speed, perhaps we 
could ‘get’ enough out 
of the old hack todo ~~ 
me. The truth is, I treated 
the matter lightly. Iwaved 
it aside.asa jest. - This war 
is not all a serious business, 
I reflected, and English 
colonels must have some 
fun. 

But the subject wouldn’t dismiss. 
When’ the distinguished visitor in- 
sisted upon sticking toit, L inquired, 
darkly suspicious, 

‘Look here: Did you ever fly a 
J. N.4 HH”. Frankly I didn’t like 
the name of the ship; those initials 
suggested something hidden or dis- 
graceful in its past. 

But he merely shrugged jadifier: 
ently, saying, 

‘* All ships are more or less alike.”’ 

‘““There’s a peculiar sensation 
about flying upside down,” Colonel 
Number Two broke in. ‘When 
you’re hanging by your belt with 
everything loose in the fuselage fall- 
ing into your face and with your 
goggles so oily you can’t see, it 
makes you feel—well, utterly un- 
necessary.”’ 

Here was a statement so obvious 
as to warrant no comment, and so, 
after a moment of silence, we re- 
verted to the topic originally under 
discussion, viz., the method and 
progress of training young fliers. 

Earlier, I had asked if we were 
not losing an unusually large num- 
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ber of our students, and now that 

‘I had recovered from the brief but 
nauseating diversion above men- 
tioned, I repeated my question. 

“There wsasfeeling in some quar- 
ters that our*accidents in training 
are too large,”’ the last speaker 
acknowledged, “‘and it is something 
that should be corrected for the 
good of the service. Otherwise, it 
is bound to have a bad effect on 
our program and on our personnel. 
As a matter of fact, we have fewer 
accidents than our allies, for the 
simple reason that we devote more 
time and care and patience to the 
preliminary training of our fliers 
than do they. But you must under- 
stand, and make the people under- 
stand, if possible, that, as a certain 
Frenchman said, ‘The air is at alk 
times a field of battle.’ In other 

words, that a certain amount 
of accidents are inevitable. 

“‘It is possible to make fly- 

ing almost one hundred per 
cent. safe, to teach pu- 
pils to go up, to do 
straight flying, and to 
alight with practically 
no risk, but if we did so, 
our losses, when these 
boys went up at the 
front under actual bat- 
tle-conditions, would be 
‘ten times what they are 
now. That is self-evi- 
dent, isn’t it? 

“Now then, accidents 
during training are of 
three kinds: those due 
to unavoidable causes, 
those due to the air- 
plane, and those due to 
the pilot himself. Un- 
der the first class are 

mishaps due, for example, to 
fog, to collision, or to other 


: causes impossi- 
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will be a certain number of them so long as‘men fly, but they 

are negligible. Under the second head are accidents due to 
bad design of. the plane, poor workmanship, faulty material, im- 
proper inspection, and the like. Such accidents were not un. 
common in the beginning, but nowadays the average well- 
constructed machine is practically immune from breakage in the 
air, unless the pilot-subjects it tosome extraordinary strain. You 
can throw a well-trained horse by unskilful handling. 
As for accidents due to tampering with ships, we have 
our own way of guarding against that. Sabotage at 
our flying-fields is an unhealthy line of work. Ger- 
mans don’t get fat at it. 

‘Practically all accidents, then, come under the third 
heading, and our means of minimizing them is pri- 
marily by selecting only the type of men who, in all 
emergencies, will keep their heads. We exercise ex- 
treme care in selecting fliers, and, moreover, at every 
field there is a ‘flight-surgeon,’ who keeps them under 
observation to see that they don’t develop dangerous 
tendencies while they are learning. We are careful also 
not to overwork the boys—subject them to the results 
of brain-fatigue. 

“‘ Assuming that. a pilot is of the right type and tem- 
perament and that he keeps himself fit, such accidents 
as overtake him will be due either to faulty instruction 
or to carelessness. We are materially reducing those 
of the first sort by adopting the Gosport, or ‘all- 
through,’ system, which our visitor here’”’—he nodded 
at the English colonel—‘‘ devised and developed. Under 
it, each instructor is assigned only four or five students, 
and he takes them through their entire course, flying 
with them, observing them, developing their capabilities, and 
correcting their faults. The system is working out splendidly. 

“Accidents from carelessness will always occur, no matter 
how thorough the course of training, but remenber this: 
The more rigidly we adhere to 
‘safety-first’ methods in training, 
the more we increase the risks our 
boys will run later. To develop the - 
proper initiative, self-reliance, judg; 
ment, and technique for battle- 
work, the student must take certain’ 
risks while learning, but impress, if 
you can, upon the mothers and 
fathers at home, what I quoted just 
now, that ‘the air is at all times a 
field of battle,’ and that every man 
killed in accident loses his life for 
his country just as does the man 
who is shot down in France.” 

We covered this matter pretty 
fully during lunch, and I hoped that 
the English flier had forgotten that 
distasteful subject he had _ earlier 
injected into the.discussion, but— 
never have I seen a person with 
such an abominably good memory. 

“Tl arrange for a ship and meet 
you at the field at five o’clock to-. 
morrow,” said he, as we ‘shook 
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Oblique photograph ofa quarry within the German lines, showing 
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but you can’t argue with some 
people. I went home and 
coMMuTTEE prayed for rain. 
INFORMATION There was a hideous fascination about 
the thing, nevertheless. The proposi- 
tion interested me. The more I thought 
about it, the more I disliked it, and the 
more firmly convinced I became that I 
was going to fly and that I was going 
to operate the plane. 
Result of a bad The next morning, the weather was 
landing wretched, awful. It was clear and still 
and bright—just the worst possible 
weather for a person who wished to avoid flying, and it improved 
not one whit during the forenoon. I would have been willing 


hands. “We'll bor- 
row some sort of a 
boat, and I’ll teach 
you to fly. You'll 
be keen about it.” 
I knew he was ‘ 
wrong. I knew I wouldn’t 
enjoy myself on the mor- 
row or in the mean time, 
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to pay all the expenses of a blizzard; for a robust, 
howling, hundred-mile-an-hour hurricane I would 
have given the weather-man a good home 
for the rest of his life. I still clung to the 
faint: hope that my would-be instructor 
might forget our arrangement, 
but I derived little comfort there- 
from. Something told me that 
brilliant aviators are not 
absent-minded. Nor was 
there much chance of a 
general epidemic before 
five o’clock. 

Both. he and I were at 
Bolling Field ahead of 
time, and, while waiting 
for our ship to come in, 
the colonel asked permis- 
sion of the officer in charge 
to go up alone in one of 
the small Thomas-Morse 
scouts. 

“It’s a type I’ve never 
flown,” said he. “I’m very 
hot, too, and I should like 
to flip about a bit and 
set a breath of air, if you don’t 
mind.”’ 

. _ Permission: being given, he in- 
comm:  Qulred anxiously if the machine was 
teroananiea Le 

“Yes, it throws some oil,” the 
Building the wings of an air-plane American captain acknowledged—in- 
formation which deeply distressed the 
visitor—then, as we walked over toward the scout, the former speaker went on, “It’s a very 
good little ship, but—it caught fire this morning.” 

I was prepared to hear my intended pilot suggest postponing his breath of fresh air, for a joy 
ride in an inflammable air-plane struck me as the last word in no sort of amusement. Imagine 
my surprise, therefore, when he exclaimed, with a shrug of indifference: 

‘Oh, I don’t mind that in the least! We’ve been all through it in England. But I 
should hate to get my trousers oily.”’ 

He clambered into the Morse, listened while the arrangement of the controls was explained 
to him, then nodded. He signaled to the mechanicians to spin the propeller, and a moment 
later was off with a roar, “‘zooming” skyward with an impetuosity that caused my 
unaccustomed eyes to bulge. 

It was a pretty flight to watch, or so it seemed to me. The scout 
was fast; it tore about like mad, now high, now low, swooping, bank- 
ing, diving, looping, leaving a stream of smoke behind it like the tail 
of a rocket. I had seen but little stunt-flying, and I was deeply 
thrilled. It began to dawn upon me that a finished aviator is master 
of any type of air-plane—that he can drive any kind of craft that will 
fly, just as confidently as a good chauffeur can drive a strange car. 

When the colonel had returned, he 
said to me: 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’ll send you 
up withoneof my men. He’s a much 
better flier than I, and he can show you 


the head-set with him so he can talk to 
you. It’s only aspeaking-tube, so ’m 
afraid you can’t talk back to him.” 
I felt sure that I would have no in- 
clination to talk back to anybody in 
the midst of gyrations such as I had 
just witnessed, and muttered |some- 
thing to that effect, mean- 
while striving to maintain 
an appearance of keen ap- 
preciation of all that was 
being done forme. I felt 
that the effort was a fail- 
ure—but not so. With 
an enthusiasm that dried 
up what springs of pro- 
test I still retained, the 
colonel ran on: 

“He'll give you any 
sort of flight you want. 
All I’m going to do is 
make sure that he lets 
you run the ship after 
you get up.” 
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I cannot convey to you how repulsive to me was the constant 
harping upon that subject of running an air-plane. Gently I 
objected, firmly I asserted that the mere sensation of flying, 
however tame, would be about all I could assimilate with bene- 
fit. I endeavored in various ways to convey the thought that 
I was all but indifferent to the art of maneuvering a J. N. 4 H., 
whatever of interest those initials concea'ed; but that English 
officer was gentler, firmer than I: There was a blind spot in his 
mind at that point. To operate a ship was his conception of a 
jubilee, and he liked me. I could see it. He wanted me to vote 
the afternoon a complete success. 

It would have required no little courage to tell him just how 
I felt, and, being a timid person, I threw up my hands and sank 
for the third time. I determined to run the darned thing ragged, 
and rest in peace thereafter, whatever the outcome. 

But I was not happy. Time dragged while we waited for the 
absent pilot, and the interest I displayed in other flights going 
on was assumed. Probably this story will not come to the atten- 
tion of that English colonel, so I don’t mind confessing that I 
had a perfectly rotten half-hour, and that, as a promoter of fes- 
tivities, I consider him a dismal failure. 
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Captain Scott, the officer delegated to go up with me, arrived 
finally, and I hastily undertook to make a good impression upon 
him. I tried to look important, distinguished. I hoped some 
one would tell him that I was a valuable asset to the community, 
but nobody did. 

‘Better hurry and get up,’’ the officer in charge of the field 
urged us. ‘‘There’s a storm coming, and you’ll have a thrill if 
you can manage to get into it.”’ True enough, the sky was black 
and threatening, and shot with streaks of lightning. ‘Don’t 
mind the electricity. It’s liable to make you duck at first—balls 
of fire on the wires and all that—but it won’t hurt you.” 

“Do you fancy getting wet?” Captain Scott inquired of me. 

I told him that I did not; then I coughed as loudly as possible 
and explained that I was just getting over the grippe or bron- 
chitis. I wasn’t sure but what it had been pneumonia. Any- 
how, I was the mere shell of a man. I talked long and rapidly 
about diseases of the lungs, and before I had finished with my 
various reasons for suspecting that I had had pneumonia, the 
storm was on us and there was a gen- 
eral scurry for the nearest hangar. 

It was one of (Continued on page 105) 
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ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant and 

erratic nature, but possessing marked 
musical and literary talent (asa youth he 
published a volume of short sketches that 
was highly acclaimed), was brought up in 
the Chicago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was 
associated with Humphrey Weaver, a man of 
an inventive turn of mind, in the ownership 
of a weekly paper. When twenty-one he 
married Cicely Hamlin, the daughter of an 
American adventuress, who later became the 
wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, 
Madame Watt, as she was called, murdered 
her husband during a violent altercation. 
Cicely, the sole witness of the tragedy, was 
so overcome at the trial that Henry abducted 
her. They were discovered after a fortnight, 
the trial was resumed, but Cicely died a few 
weeks later. Madame Watt was acquitted, 
and went to live in a stone house resembling 
a castle that she built in a lonely spot on 
Lake Michigan. Henry served six months in 
the penitentiary for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, but 
finally turns up in a small Mid-Western city under 
the name of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work on 
a newspaper. He soon finds himself becoming 
interested in Mary Maloney, a bookkeeper: who 
lives in his boarding-house, and is somewhat dis- 
turbed by the thought of disloyalty to Cicely’s 
memory. At the office, his eccentric behavior and 
absent-minded manner arouses the interest par- 
ticularly of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of the paper’s 
“morgue,” and Margie Daw, a special writer, a woman who 
has already had two busbands. By searching among Henry’s 
effects, she penetrates the “Stafford” disguise and resolves 
to get the story from his own lips. He appears to be ill 
one day, and she takes him to her apartment and insists 
that he rest there. She then leaves him, saying that she 
will be back at seven-thirty to see if he will be able to 
cover a theater-assignment; otherwise she will do it for him. 
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OR a time—half or three-quarters of an hour —Calverly 
sat, rather uncomfortably, on the edge of the sofa, 
staring at the wall. His mental self was afloat, adrift, 
on a wide sea of emotion. He was only vaguely aware of 

the stuffy little apartment, of his own old alpaca o‘fice coat and 
his collar and ‘tie lying across the books on the table. Once or 
twice he emerged from his reverie, saw again the feminine things 
about him, glanced down at the strange old bath-robe in which 
he was wrapped, and flushed. Then, almost at once, he was 
back on that confused and boundless sea of feeling. 

He caught himself muttering aloud. About going to the 
theater. This seemed to be what he was really thinking about. 
He-wondered if he was just an ordinary coward. 

‘““What’s the difference,” he was muttering again, “if they 


do recognize me? What can they do? Why, nothing! How 
can they stop me doing the job I’m sent there to do? They 
can’t. Ofcourse! I’ve got a right to live, haven’t I? Suppose 


I was a soldier and got sent— Though that would be easy.” 
He sprang up, his nerves suddenly alert, quivering, tore off 
3o5 
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the bath-robe. Whom did it belong to, anyway? 
it here in Miss Daw’s rooms? It was a man’s garment. 
was he himself here? 

Hurriedly, breathless again, really in an odd, shamefaced 
panic, a revulsion, he got collar and tie on, then coat and over- 
coat. He rushed out, headlong. | 

He waited on a corner among a crowd of gum-chewing, giggling 
shop-girls. IIe moved away from them. 

He hung from a strap in a crowded car, waited again at a 
transfer-station, rode out Peck Avenue clinging to the rear step 
in a tightly packed group of laboring men. 

It was supper-time at the boarding-house. He felt people 
staring at him as he walked through the dim, dingy dining- 
room. It seemed to him that they must know his secret and 
all he was going through. Else why should they stare so? 

As he stepped out into the hall after supper, he realized that 
the piano was going. And pleasant young voices were singing. 
He moved slowly, wistfully, past the parlor door. 3 

They saw him. There must have been six or seven girls 
there altogether. Two or three turned. There was a pause 
in the song, and some whispering. Mary Maloney, at the 
piano, called, : 

““Won’t you come in, Mr. Stafford?’ 
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He stood a moment, bit his lip. He told himself that it was 
absurd to take it so hard. It wouldn’t hurt anybody for him 


to go in there and sing a little. He used to love singing. It 
had been one of his curious group of gifts. But it had been, 
more recently, the one gift he had most fiercely suppressed. 
It seemed now, for a moment, that in merely crossing that 
threshold he would be releasing all the desperately chained 
force; of life within him. If he were to let himself enjoy one 
thing, why not another? And how could he make friends as 
Hugh Stafford? What would the end be? He had taken it for 
granted that he didn’t want friends. He went in. 

He felt them looking at him in some surprise. Mary Maloney 
hurriedly rummaged among the heaps of songs on the piano-top, 


selected one, quietly asked Henry if he knew it, and struck 


into the accompaniment. 

The girls at once began to sing. Henry tried his voice, softly 
at first, even timidly. It came as a surprise that he could still 
sing. After the years. He was in a tremor of self-consciousness 
about it. Once or twice he caught himself letting out a little, 
and instantly brought his voice down to a whisper. He knew 
that the moment he let it go he would become the most con- 
spicuous person in the boarding house. For it was a good 
voice. And in it was something of the individual quality, the 
stirring, even thrilling power that was inherent in the man. 
But finally, after three or four songs, he did let it go. 


=F 


Shortly after this, the little gathering broke up. The girls 

went their several ways of the evening. 
__ Mary Maloney waited, sorting out the music, and then, as 
if it were the most natural thing in the world, left the room at 
his side. Out in the dim hall, she looked 
confidently up at him. 
“That was splendid!” she said. “I 
love your voice.” 
, He made a deprecatory gesture; but 
the flush of success was on him—the first 
small success in four years. 

“T have to go to a show to-night,’’ he 
found himself saying, in an eager tumble 
of words, “‘for the paper. 
At the Cantey Square. 
Would you care to go? 
There’s two tickets.” 

Her eyes opened wide. 

“Oh,” she murmured; 
“‘oh—why, yes; I’d love 
to! That is, I think— 
Oh, yes; it’ll be all right. 
I did have a sort of half- 
engagement, but “if you 
don’t mind stopping at 
the drug store, I can tele- 
phone.” 

“We'd better start 
pretty soon,” said he. 

She was looking him 
over thoughtfully. 

“You’re absent- 
minded, aren’t you?” said 
she. 

“T—why—oh—” He 
saw now the old alpaca 
coat. 

She took the flapping 
pecket between her fin- 
gers and pulled him round 
to the parlor light. 

“‘T could sew this up, 
all right, but I don’t know 
what we could do about 
all those ink-stains. And 
I could never fix the el- 
bows. You’d better put 
on another coat.” 

“It’s at the office,” he 

said, after a brief hesita- 
tion. “If you don’t mind, 
Tl run up there and 
change.” 
Mary didn’t mind. She was ready 
in a few moments, and they set out. 
Henry, walking once again of an evening 
with an attractive girl at his side, felt, 
with a touch of dread, that he was letting go indeed. 

“We'll go to the Rivoli afterward and have a bite,” he said. 

“That'd be awfully nice,” replied Mary Maloney. 


VI 
OF A STRANGE IMPULSE THAT CALVERLY CALLS “THE POWER” 


Tue editorial- and composing-rooms of the News were in an 
‘‘annex” back of the business office, reached through an alley. 
Half-way down this alley, Henry paused. Up there, on the 
eighth floor, was his coat. He had to go for it. He could hardly 
admit that he was afraid to. But, likely as not, Miss Daw would 
be there, perhaps alone in the room. What cn earth could he 
say to her? Why, he wasn’t even ill now! 

Miss Daw was out. With a deep sigh of relief, he changed 
coats and hurried back. SG 

It was pleasant to have Mary at his side again. He wasn’t afraid 
of her—only, in lucid moments, of the weakness, or softness, or 
whatever it was in himself that her warm little nature appealed to. 

Archie Trent was in the lobby of the theater, talking with 
two men of a type unfamiliar to Henry. One was old and fat, 
the other young and fat. The older proved to be manager; the 
other, press-agent for the show, which bore the rather alluring 
title, “The Isle of Delight.” Archie brought another man, 
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thin, Jewish, from the narrow door beside the ticket-window 
and introduced him as the ‘‘house-manager.’’ He also made 
occasion to whisper in Henry’s ear: 

“These are good people. They treat. the paper white. 
can figure on anything up to a column.” 

Archie rushed away then. The house-manager, after a keen, 
insolent study of the new young man from the News, went back 
through his narrow door. The fat old company-manager 
nodded curtly and moved off to the entrance. ‘The press-agent 
said cordially: 

‘‘Be around here in the intermission, won’t you, Mr. Stafford? 
Id like to take you back and introduce you to some of the 
girls.” 

Henry accepted the invitation at its face value. 
it was a part of what was expected of him. 

He said, clumsily enough, to Mary, when they were settled 
in their seats and the orchestra had struck up the medley of 
cheap song-hits that served for overture: 

“ve done a rather dreadful thing. When I asked you, I 
forgot I had to write a review to-night. I—I haven’t done much 
of this work.” 

“You mean after?” said she quickly, glancing up at him. 
He knew that she was surprised and impressed by his connections 
and his work, and, in this curious hour, he was not above 
enjoying it. She added: ‘‘That’s all right. Ill go along 
home. I’m used to knocking around alone.” 

“Vow ll do no such thing!’ he replied, with a 
vigor that surprised himself. ‘‘I’ll manage it. We'll 
go to the Rivoli just the same.” 

She accepted this announcement, as she 
had accepted the idea of returning alone. 
naturally, sensibly. 

- “But it was nice of you to take it 
that way,” said he, behind his pro- 
gram. “I was stupid. I often am. 
I do outrageous things.” 

He was chuckling. She chuckled, 
too. 

““You’re absent-minded, that’s all. 
It’s because you write, and things. 
But I really am that way. You see, 
I’ve had some knocks. And ‘you 
learn, working around places, to take 
things as you find ’em. Makes it 
easier.”’ 

‘“Aren’t you pretty young to have 
worked out that philosophy?” 

“Vm nearly twenty-four. That 
isn’t young. Not when you work.” 


You 


Apparently 


“‘T can see that you’re a very comfortable person to have 


around.” 

She chuckled again. 

“My friend said once that I’m like an old glove.”’ 

He considered this. A faint twinge of jealousy had arrested 
his expansive thoughts. 

“Well,” he remarked gravely, “your friefid has figured you 
out about right, I imagine.” 

The curtain rose then, and for a few moments they watched 
the prancing-about of a lot of half-dressed chorus-girls. Then 
two young men in naval uniforms came in and outlined the plot 
in sketchy dialogue. A soubrette sang one of the cheap songs 
and danced the inevitable steps. The principal comedian 
appeared, in eccentric make-up, and climbed out over the 
footlights to the top of a piano in the orchestra pit, from which 
point of vantage he began a brief comic speech that soon ran 
off into personal banter with friends in the audience. 

The audience clearly thought it an excellent show. The 
crowded house rocked with laughter and applause. But Henry 
was out of touch with the mental attitude in which the enter- 
tainment was conceived by the producers and performers 
‘and received by the audience. The jokes dealt with subjects 
which were current in the minds of all; the songs were arrange- 
ments of bits of tune and rhythm that was the popular musical 
language of the day. To Henry, it was an alien tongue. He 
looked about from the stage to the people in the darkened 
auditorium with a sinking of the heart. He wondered what he 
could possibly say about the performance that these people 
would accent. His thoughts wandered off again into the vague, 
dreamlike region in which much of his mental life had been 
spent. The old depression, from moment to moment, was coming 
back over his momentarily revived spirit. It was, therefore, 
a relie: to feel Mary leaning against his shoulder and speaking 
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softly at his ear. He had thought her deep in the performance; 
certainly she had been humming a little with the singers. He 


didn’t know that he had been sitting for a long time in moody | 


silence, and that she had glanced up at him more than once. 
“T am like that,” she was saying. ‘Like an old glove, I 

mean. You’d be surprised at the things I really like—oh, cooking 

—things like that. . And sewing, too. Funny! Most of the girls 


Calverly produced a 
wad of copy~paper 
and plunged at the 
task of writing his 


His food 
came. He pushed it 


revicw. 


aside and wrote on 


aren’t like that. They’re crazy over these shows 

and parties and all that. I like ’em well enough, 

but I like the other things better. Lots of evenings, when I 
just stay home and mend things and maybe read a little, ’m 
happiest.” 

A dreamy smile came to Henry’s face. 
arm of the seat. He dropped his over it. 
fingers twisted about his in the simple responsiveness that so 
disarmed him. And once again the warmth of all womankind, 
of all human relationship, seemed to find a way through her to 
his heart. His eyes filled. He was glad of the darkness. 
Though it didn’t matter. She would have taken tears as she 
took everything, without question, simply. 

‘Indeed, so fortified was he by her friendship that he went 
through the ordeal of moving about the stage and the dingy 
dressing-rooms during the intermission without open discourtesy 
to anyone, least of all to the effusive press-agent who showed him 
round. He was cold within, as he perceived ina moment of 
illumination the craft of this man. It was the plan to weave 
a web about him—a web of girls. 

An existing fact stood out. 
management, the audience, and the people of the stage now, and 
had not been recognized. The years had not passed in vain. 
Life had closed over his head and gone busily on without him. 


Her hand lay on the 


Once again her 


He had braved the theater — 
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He was in almost a gay mood as he and Mary walked to the 
Rivoli. His mind, so long deadened, was quickening to the little 
task before him. 

They found a table in the rear of the vast room, half hidden 
behind the platform on which the small orchestra played and'a 
young woman sang sentimental ballads. Here, during one 
tense moment, he felt painfully in his pocket for money. It 
was all right; he had enough. He ordered lavishly. Mary, 
though she protested, was flattered. 


The crowd settled all about them at the dim little tables, 


each with its candle under a red shade. The music crashed in 
their ears. The waiters and ’bus-boys moved silently about 
through the aisles. And the invisibly joined mirrors that lined 
the walls and incased the square columns multiplied the picture 
and intensified the color and movement. 

And then, his color high, a kindling glow in his pleasant 
cray-blue eyes (they were abnormally dark now, the pupils much 
ealarged) Calverly produced a wad of copy-paper and plunged 


at the task of writing his review. 


His food came. He pushed it aside and wrote on. Mary 
ribbled hers and watched without a word. He didn’t know 
that any woman of feeling, simple or sophisticated, would have 


found him all but irresistibly attractive in this hour. Occasion- 


ally he gave Mary a smile. Once he said: 


“Go on and eat. Don’t mind me.” 

People at near-by tables glanced over at him. There was a 
developing force in him that seemed to reach out and compel 
attention from every side. 

At length he finished. He leaned over then and-read it to 
Mary, in a low, eager voice. He looked happy. She heard only 
a phrase here and there. She was thinking that he ought to 
have his suit pressed. And the top button of his coat was loose. 
Somebody ought to look after him. A woman. 

From the little she did hear, Mary realized that she was 
sharing, in a way, a brilliant performance. He hadn’t liked 
“The Isle of Delight.”” That was plain. Though during the 
performance there had been no indication that he outright 
loathed it. But, for that matter, this piece about it that he 
had just written so intently didn’t sound like him. It was a 
rush of bright, crackling words. She thought it wonderful. 
Under the spell of his voice and his biting, witty phrases, her 
own simple enjoyment of the jingling tunes faded out. He lifted 
her with him. She now felt with him, saw it through his eyes. 

The difficulty was, she felt, that she couldn’t hold herself 
at that high mental level \ ithout help. And the moisture 
that came to her eyes was drawn there partly by this thought 
(it was partly, of course, skeer excitement) that he was too 

high above her, that ke \.ould soon be r-ountirg where he 
belonged, with the bright, rich people on tke hill, or in 
New York. Te’d never ke «taying long in a cheap li tle 
boarding-house out Peck Avenue way. She knew that 
unerringly. For so. e reason, he was very poor. And he 
was in trouble. She had sensed that, of course, at the 
start. It would be a woman doubtless. 

IIe called for a messenger-boy. Magnificently, she 
thought. And she couldn’t help seeing that he tipped 
the boy a quarter for a fifteen-cent errand. 

Tle ate his cold food ravenously. He was exuberant, 
talked a good deal. They sat with their elbows on the 

table, sipping coffee, until the orchestra 
lien packed their instruments and the 
crowd thinned down to a few couples 
and the waiters began piling the chairs 
on the tabl s and switching off the lights. 

She had never known sucha man. He 
said strange, thrilling things. 

“There’ve been some wonderful times 
in my life. Not of late years—but when 
I was younger. A sort of power that 
comes overme. Makes you feel that you 
can do anything. Play with ideas and 
2ople and life. Like a god sitting up 

there and looking down on all of us. 

It’s wonderful! You don’t know. I 

didn’t think I’d ever feel it again. But 

I’ve got it—oh, I’ve got it! And now 

I know that it’s still there, that it’ll 

keep on coming, even if only once in 

awhile. And, whatever happens, give 
me that and they can’t lick me. Not 
quite. Tot for good.” 

She was watching him, wide-eyed, 
her cheeks on her two little hands. 
She knew that she hardly mattered to 
hi . Ske didn’t mind this much. 

“They wont lick you,” she said, un- 

able to take her eyes from his face, over which 
a shadow was crossing now. That would be 
his trouble again. She wondered what manner 
of woman it could be that could be cruel to 
such a man. ; 

All the way home in the street-car, she sat close to him. 
At the transfer-station, she slipped her hand through his arm 
without a thought. . 

They lingered a little while on the front steps and looked 
again at the waning moon. Their voices were hushed with a 
sort of happiness. He put an arm about her shoulders, and she 
cuddled against him. Once she glanced up timidly, but he 
didn’t stoop to meet her. Instead, he gazed out at the moon 
behind the poplar tree. And, a moment later, he said, 

“Tt’s pretty late, Mary.” ‘ 

They went in then, and ascended the two flights together, 
very quietly. Before his door they paused. Hers was the 
second door beyond. Rather breathlessly, she whispered: 

“How still it is! They’re all asleep.” 

Then they stood, silent. Her physical nearness brought a 
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thrill that frightened him. He felt himself swaying toward hez. 
He tried to get his clouded brain clear, moved half a step, irreso- 
lute, toward his door, stopped. 

Then she whispered, “Wait!” and tiptoed away. 

He heard. her moving about in her room looking for matches, 
saw the yellow glow when she lit the gas, faintly saw her coming 
back with something in her hand. It proved to be a spool of 
thread. He had to wait while she threaded a needle. Then 
she sewed on tightly the top button of his coat. 

He smiled in the dark, all nerves. But, with a whispered 
good-night, she leaned forward, bit off the thread, and slipped 
awa 

ener softly opened and closed the door of his own room and 
lit the gas. ‘There was a strange suitcase on a chair. 

He whirled about. Humphrey Weaver lay on the sofa, half 
dressed and covered with his overcoat and Henry’s threadbare 

uilt. 
Good old Hump! It was fine of him to come back. But 
Henry couldn’t.talk now. He stood, irresolute, trying to think, 
and ended by turning out thegas, undressing in the dark, and 
slipping into bed. 


Vil 
OF FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND THE JOB OF LIVING 


Tuey had breakfast at the Rivoli. 

‘‘Finished up in Cincinnati yesterday noon,’ 
He had had to make talk all the way in on the street-car. “It 
gave me a little extra time; so I ran up here.” 

Henry gloomily sipped his coffee. 

“Fact is’—Humphrey clipped an imported cigar—‘‘that 
little chat of ours the other night struck me as pretty unsatis- 
factory.”? Henry bowed over his cup. ‘‘Of course, Hen—we’ve 
seen so little of each other these recent years, and we've been 
going on in our separate roads—there would be a little adjusting 
to do. We’d have to find each other out, as we’re doing now. 
Friends have to allow for. that, of course, as time goes along.” 

It wasn’t.a good beginning. Humphrey took refuge in the 
business of lighting his cigar.. Then he held it up and watched 
the smoke curl away from it. His brows were knit, as they 
always were when his mind was intent on a problem; his long, 
swarthy face had broken into a hundred wrinkles. 

“Been thinking you over, Hen. You mustn’t mit nd. But 
first—look here: Tell me a little about yourself 

‘“There’s darn little to tell.” 

“Tm going to-talk right out. I want to help you, Hen. 
And it’s—well,.difficult. You are the most gifted man I’ve ever 
known.. You’re young. How old? Twenty-eigh Fs 

“Twenty-seven,” Henry mumbled. 

“Good Lord! That's only the beginning of things. And 
you’ve got as much health as a man needs, I doubt if you’ve 
been eating just right; but that isn’t serious at your age. I 
don’t think you’ve ever done much of any drinking, have you?” 

Henry’s head moved in the negative. 

“Well, there we are! But you look—I’m talking now—all 
in, seedy! Now, tell me—how far have you gone with this false 
name, this ‘Stafford’ thing?” 

Henry’s hand moved in an uncomfortable little gesture. 

“Tt’s my name here,” he replied. ‘‘It’s all they know about 
me.” 

‘““Well—I don’t know as.that matters much. It hasn’t gone 
far. I’ve. come over here, Hen, with the idea of suggesting 
that you let me in on it.” 

““How—how do you mean?” 

“Oh, do the sensible thing—let you have a little money, 
put you somewhere out in the country, where you can work 
outdoors and write if you a 

Henry’s hand waved again, listlessly. 

“Vve done all that, Hump. It’s no good. Just means 
debts—and too much thinking.” 

“But, anyway, just as a start, I want to get you away from 
this town. It looks like a false start to me.” 

“They’ve all been false starts, Hump.” Then the memory 
of something he had felt so strongly years ago, and again, 
unexpectedly, rather wonderfully, only a few hours ago, in this 
very restaurant, gathered strength among his thoughts, gathered 
strength enough, indeed, to override momentarily the depression 
Humphrey’s appearance had caused—a sensation that had been 
intensified by the steady, intent look of prosperity in the man’s 
strong face, by the cut of his imported clothes, his silk-and-gold 
watch-fob, his heavy silk tie, the Havana cigar he was smoking. 


> said Humphrey. ~ 


‘Last night’ a big thing happened, Hump. I did a real piece 
_ of writing. The first since those days in Sunbury. I—TI got 


pretty excited over it. Oh, it didn’t amount to much—just a 
play-review they sent me out to do. But it was good. The 
real stuff. You can always tell, you know; it gets to coming - 
with a rush, so you just can’t write fast enough to keed up with - 
it, and then you feel empty anc happy afterward. That’ s the 
sure sign, I think—when it leaves you feeling that way.” : 

There was a giow 1u 13 eycs now, behind the glasses. And 
his color was rising. He lowered his eyes and fingered his cup. — 

Humphrey studied him. His intent frown deepened. He — 
smoked and thought. Henry was telling him what he most 
feared to hear. At any moment, the boy’s genius might brea’ 
out; and then the crazy little hose of cards. in which he thought 
he was hiding himself from the world would come ee ila 
breath about his ears... 

And it was more difficult, an moment, to think out a course. 
None of the plans Humphrey had laid out on the train seemel ~ 
to apply now. He had counted on talking sense to Henry, 
“from the shoulder.” But that would only hurt him, intensify 
his solitude. The problem began to look again as it had looked | 
for years—it was, after all, one of those cases from which you 
must stand aside, hiding your concern, and honing some day 
there might come a chance to help. 

Yes; “Humphrey saw the whole thing now. The gulf between 
them—that was real. N othing could be done about it. Hum- 
phrey’s own success, the definite outlook on life that comes 
with money in pocket and bank, the surface-hardening that 
comes with years of bargaining and planning and driving toward 


tangible results, the opportunity to rise above small personal — 


worries and let the mind range, keep it ranging—all this showed, ~ 
of course, in his eyes, his carriage, the tone of his vzice. It 
couldn’t be hidden; it was fact. While Henry’s moody lassitude - 
of spirit, his poverty, his pitiful detachment from life, his shab-. 
biness—these were all fact, too. 

A curious complication was Henry’s strength. For he was 
strong in his yielding, dreamy, elusive way. He had never for 
a moment in his life surrendered his judgment to another. It 
had never been conscious resistance; it was simply that he 
cculdn’t. Humphrey recalled, with a faint, twisted smile, cer- 
tain occasions, away back in the old Sunbury days, when Henry 
had tried to work for other men. 

But he was speaking, talking out at last. 

“Do you think, Hump—do you think a man can os more 
than one woman in his life?” 

Humphrey pursed his lips. 

“Well, Hen, it’s never happened to me but the one time. 
But it’s possible. At least, it seems to happen. I’m not sure 
that I know just what that word ‘love’ means. It may be a 
combination of emotions and needs that takes different forms 
at times. Perhaps aman can love two women for wholly differing 
reasons, or with different sides of his nature. I don’t know. Or 
perhaps he is really a different being at different times.” 

“T think that’s what I was wondering.” 

“Ts there some one now, Hen?” 

“No, there isn’t. But T’ve been puzzled. I started to make 
love to a girl last night. It seems to have had something to do 
with that piece of writing. Or it really began the night ‘before. 


She’s a very nice little girl—a working girl—but I don’t love her. — 


She’s hardly even a definite person to me. She’s just gentle, 
unobtrusive, very kind and comfortable.” He hesitated. There 
was a drawn look about his eyes now; and his color had gone 
down. ‘‘You see, Hump, it’s—it’s the first time anything 
like that has happened. I’ve been—well, I’ve felt that I just 
wanted to live alone with Cicely’ s memory. I—I couldn’ 
bear to think of anything like this.” 

“Tt’s not unnatural, Hen.” 

“T know. It’s what people do. But I thought——” .- © 

His voice faltered. Humphrey leaned forward on the table. 

“‘Hen,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘you’re making it possible for me to 
say part of what I really came over here to say to you. I didn’t 
know before how to get to it. Ive had no such terrible ex- 
perience as yours, but I was torn all to pieces —for years—you 
know—with love for a woman. I’m only just getting over it. 
I can see now—and I’m applying this now only to myself, not 
to you—that I was coddling my grief, indulging myself. That 
may sound hard, but it’s my present judgment. I can see now 
that I may marry some day. Perhaps it will be another deep 
love; perhaps it will be just loneliness and the desire to share 
my life and have children and to give myself up, as a service, 
to making them all happy. Has it ever occurred to you, Hen, 
that in the case of a man who has married and stayed married, 
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and reared and educated a family, and made a good clean job 
of it for thirty or forty years to a respectable death, you can’t 
possibly know to what exterit he may have been inspired by 
the emotion we call ‘love?’ Why, you can’t even say, if it 
wasn’t love but an instinct for service and deepening affection 
and the sense for a good job, that the man would have been 
anywhere near as happy if he had indulged some flaming pas- 
sion for a particular woman.” 

“T don’t know’s I ever thought of that,” mused Henry. And, 
after a moment, he added, gloomily, “‘Of course, I haven’t made 
a good job of it.” 

“There are circumstances, Hen, in which any sort of a job 
‘is impossible. That’s what you’ve had to go through. You 
couldn’t help it.” : 

‘““No—I don’t see how I could have.” 

“Absolutely you couldn’t.” 

“But I can’t tell you—it sort of bewilders me—how I feel 
about all this. I mean, finding I can even look at a woman, 
and teeling a little, just a touch, of the Power again, and—well, 
it’s got me upset, I suppose. It makes me realize how far I’ve 
been from life, and what a tangle it is when you get drawn into 
it, and—” His voice trailed off. 

“Yes, Hen; it’s a tangle for all of us.. But we’re all in it, 
keeping our heads up the best we can. I suppose that the little 
girl is just one of the tentacles of life reaching for you.” 

“T’m afraid so. I wish I could see— It’s very puz- 
zling. These years have been bitter, Hump, but they’ve 
been wonderful, too. I’ve been alone, but I’ve been 
exalted—sort of.’”’ His voice was -unsteady now. “I 
used to think I could stay like that.” 

Humphrey slowly, almost grimly, shook his head. But 
his voice and manner when he spoke were very gentle. 

“T’m afraid you can’t stay up on that plane, Hen. 
You've got, sooner or later, to pitch into the big row 
with the rest of us. One way or another. It’s—it’sa 
better way. to build a monument, Hen. You may even 
lovea woman. Yes, you may. And it would be better. 
For you, particularly. I can, if it comes to that, go it 
alone. But I’m harder stuff than you.° You’ve got 
too much feeling in you. Sooner or later, as you get 
your feet back on the ground, you’ve got-to give that 
feeling to somebody. Don’t waste it on little girls that 
you can’t take along with you.” 

Henry threw out his hands. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that, Hump!. I—I’ve been think- 
ing—perhaps I’d leave that boarding-house.”’ 

“Tt might be well. And Hen’’—they were starting 
now for Humphrey’s train—‘‘if it does work out in your 
mind that you’d like to quit this town and begin to 
work the thing out under your own name, why—vwell, 
remember I’d be proud to have you let me help. Any 
old way—money, time—anything.”’ 

“But Dve really got something started here,’ 
Henry, eagerly now. 


~said 
“You don’t know how it stirred 
me to feel the old thing working again. And it’s bound 
to make a difference at the paper. Don’t you suppose 
I know that they don’t get a piece of writing like that 
very often?. They’ll have to give me a real chance now.”’ 

This was the hopelessly impractical Henry. He didn’t 
realize the fix he wasin. And there was no way to point 
it out without, perhaps, crushing him again. At least, 
Humphrey couldn’t think of any. The prospect, to 
Humphrey’s keen and orderly vision, was black, black. _ 
Better, perhaps, after all, to leave him with his moment of 
enthusiasm. 

They stood again in the sooty, noisy train-shed. 

“Just one other thing, Hen: I don’t know just how you feel 
about it now, but things are rather bad out there in Illinois.” 

“You—you mean—oh, that?” 

“Ves; Madame Watt. She’s been getting out of hand. They 
thought two or three times she was dying. Then she fired the 
doctors and took up some new mental treatment, a fad of 
some sort. The lawyers have been after me to know where 
you are.” 
. “Hump, you haven’t 

“Not a word. But I must tell you the situation.” 

“Oh, I can’t! - You don’t know——” 

“Please try to listen, Hen. It’s not pleasant, but I promised 
that lawyer I’d at least tell you. He’s come clear to New York 
twice after me. You see, I want to give him some word, or he’ll 
have to run you down himself and make trouble for you.” 
Henry steeled himself to listen. ‘‘They can’t do a thing with 
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her. She’s doing queer things wate her money now—gettin: 
it away from them, and then it disappears.” 

“Hump, you know I don’t —— 

‘Wait, please! She has you on her mind. She asks for you 
This lawyer—what’s his name, Parker—H. C. or H. B. Parke 
—has a notion that she’s already hired a detective agency tc 
find you.’ The last faint color left Henry’s face. “If that’: 
true, of course they will find you. They won’t care how mucl 
of her money they spend. It may be necessary for you to rur 
out there and see this man Parker. I wouldn’t let him find yor 
here—with things as they are——’ 

“Oh, no; of course not!” 

“Then there’s another thing: She 
hasn’t a person in the world to cling 
to. It’s a question, even considering 
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everything, whether you car 
leave the woman to die like ar 
-animal.” Henry stood silent 
downcast. ‘‘I hate to bothe 
you with this, Hen, but there’: 
a possibility that you may hav 
to take some action. If it come: 
to choosing between humoring 
her a little or standing some 
pretty mean publicity——” 
“You think I ought to—to try to see her?” 
He spoke huskily, pausing to. moisten his lips. 
“Pl tell you what, Hen: I’ll keep in touch with Parker anc 
wire you if it really seems goer for you to go.” 
Henry said, 
“Thank you.” 
“Tell me this, Hen: Have you any cash at all? _ Enough for ¢ 
trip, and—well, clothes?” 
Henry nodded quickly. There was no telling what was ir 
his mind now. Humphrey had to run for his train. 


Vill 
IN WHICH CALVERLY SLEEPS AT THE UNION STATION 


WHEN Mr. Hitt got to his desk at noon of the following day, he 
found a manuscript—a review of “The Isle of Delight’’—writter 
legibly in pencil on rough copy-paper, lying there. Clipped tc 
it was a scrawl frei Mr. Listerly: 


Samuel 


Hob ..H- 


Please read the attached 
R 


B. L. 


Late that night, toward one o’clock, Mr. Listerly closed his 
desk, put on his hat, threw his overcoat over his arm, and then, 
before leaving the building, drifted up to the library, where Mr. 


‘Hitt, like himself and his down-stairs employees, exhibited signs 


enn 


of closing up for the night. 

Mr. Listerly lay on his elbow across Mr. Hitt’s desk. He 
was a man of fifty-odd, with a cropped, grayish mustache, tired 
eyes, and a rather firm mouth. 


“I knew you'd come,” she 
**They lied to 


me. Everybody lies to me. 


was saying. 


But I knew youd come. 
The numbers told me that” 


“They’re going to unveil the Cantey Memorial Fountain,” he 
remarked casually. ‘‘Are you up on the Cantey stuff?” 

Mr. Hitt stepped to the ‘‘Cam—Capr” drawer in the first 
alcove of the filing-cabinets, and returned with several folders. 
The publisher glanced through the top folder, said absently, 
“That’s good,’’ sat up, clasped his knee, talked around his cigar. 
“This man Stafford’s a curious case. Know anything about 

im?” 

Mr. Hitt was glad, for a moment, that he could busy himself 
with the cigar his chief had given him. Evasion never came 
easily to him. 

“Very little. I reviewed his book.” 

“How was it?” 

“Oh—fair. An honest-enough job. The man has gifts.” 
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“Hm.” Mr. Listerly smoked for a little while. “Wish I 
knew what to do with him. You see, Guard sent him to me.”’ 

Guard was head of the book-publishing business of Hannah 
& Guard, in New York. He had been a college classmate of 
Mr. Listerly’s. 

“He published that book and took an interest in Stafford. 
Seemed to think a little knockabout newspaper experience would 
makeamanof him. Hm. Did you read that review he wrote?” 

Mr. Hitt nodded. 

“What did you think of it?” 

““The best piece of writing I’ve ever seen here.” 

“Hm. Yes; it was well written. But can you use good 
writing in a newspaper, I wonder?” Mr. Hitt smiled dryly. 
Mr. Listerly smiled slightly himself, then went on: “I 
don’t know what on earth to do with him. I’ve had to 
take him off Trent’s hands, of course. The thing made 
a bit of a row last night. Trent wasn’t 
here—seems to have been having a nice 
little supper. with this Madeleine Meyne 
person. _He’d sent in his own review of 
the Meyne play. But they stopped this 
thing of Stafford’s at the copy-desk. Then 
it came up tome. I sent out and brought 
Trent in. He had to sit down and write 
a review that we could print. He was 
quite excited about it.” 

“T wonder, Mr. Listerly—really—why 
couldn’t we have a little real criticism, like 
that? Don’t you think that the sparkle 
and snap in it might——”’ 

“Absolutely not! Our 
readers aren’t interested in 
the drama as art, but as 
entertainment. Entertain- 
ing is a legitimate business. 
Hazardous, difficult, but 
legitimate. We have no 
more right to attack this 
show at the Cantey Square 
than we have to attack 
the Rumpelheims because 
we don’t like their taste in 
striped shirtings.” 

Mr. Hitt knew that it 
was never worth while op- 
posing Mr. Listerly’s 
views. He suppressed a 
sigh. 

“The theater people 
would raise Ned, of 
course.” 


“They ”’—Mr.  Listerly 
smoked _ reflectively— 
“would raise hell. Morton 


would have to go to them 
on his knees to get their 
advertising back. But 
- about this Stafford person. 
I had an odd little session 
with him. Extraordinarily 
naive. Inclined to makea 
scene. Doesn’t seem to hear all you say to him. Trent 
evidently gave him a good dressing-down. So then he came 
to me. Tried to make me admit the thing was good writing. 
As if it mattered. Then he seemed to tire out—got meek, 
almost abject. I was afraid he’d be telling me his troubles, so 
I sent him along to Winterbeck for a little try-out on the city 
staff. But I’m afraid he’s a genius, in which case we certainly 
sha’n’t be able to use him.” 

The door burst open just then, and the man himself came 
running in, carrying a battered old traveling-bag. 

“Oh, Mr. Listerly!” he cried, somewhat out of breath. “They 
said you might be up here. I just wanted to say that I can’t 
report to Mr. Winterbeck to-morrow. I thought you’d want 
to know. A very important personal matter has come up— 
a telegram—and I’ve got to go to Chicago right away. But I 
expect to be back in a few days, and I’ll report to him then— 
the first thing.” 

It came out in a tumble of words. He had no thought of 
asking leave to go; what thought he had seemed to amount to 
a confused notion that he might be saving Mr. Listerly some 
inconvenience by telling him. And then (Continued on page 114) 


ECILE TRIESTE! Such is the name 
which expresses in itself something of the 
romance of our great vortex of life. In 
the seethe of America, men and women 

rise to the top of the bubbling surface as coffee 
grains tossed up from the bottom of the pot. 
Miracles explode like grains of corn in the popper; 
romances come shimmering down on the 
‘surface of our waters like the spray flipped 
from the tail of a jumping trout. 

Twelve years ago, a young man dressed 
in evening clothes concealed by a long, 
heavy ulster came down the steps of a pre-. 
tentious residence in Chicago and walked 
into the storm. 

He had been making a call upon a young 
and gorgeous beauty. She was an heiress, 
and, looking back now, the young man 
would say that she was about as soulless 
as a window-dummy, that the beauty im- 
movable on her countenance was as ex- 
pressive as if it had been done by a skilled 
worker in wax. 

The young man had expected that 
he could pick up a public conveyance 
half a block away, because one or two 
always stood in front of the glare from 
the office of a certain apartment-hotel. 

He liked to ride. He was the kind of 
young man who had got his toes and 
fingers into the hillside of success. He 
had come from the country in Indiana 
and developed some genius in the sell- 
ing department of a large business, and 
because he was handsome and devil- 
may-care and held a champagne-glass 
gracefully, he had been pampered by a 
society which gives and takes away as 
calmly as the Goddess of Luck herself. 
To ride rather than walk seemed to him 
a symbol of his prosperity. 

No cab, however, now stood in the 
blur of light. The evening hours had 
brought on a world-smothering fall 
of snow in great, moist flakes. It 
was the kind of night when nobody 
wants to be out and when cabmen 
and cab-horses think only of the 
cup of hot coffee and the sound of 
oats sliding into the feed-box in the old 
stable. The young man shrugged his 
shoulders and made up his mind to walk. 

He turned into a deserted cross-street 
where the snow seemed to be settling 
even thicker, and where the occasional sounds of the city, in 
contrast to the stealthy silence of the storm, made the muffling 
stillness like the stillness of a big pine grove or of a vaulted 
cathedral. The man had not gone half a block in a street which 
looked deserted before he saw a black mass—a crouching human 
figure on the sidewalk. 

In his overcoat pocket the young man carried a gun. He always 
did when he went out late, because on one occasion he had been 
shaken down by a regular Chicago stick-up man. He grasped his 
gun within his coat pocket and held it ready until he came near 
enough to see that it was not a man but a woman there, crouching 
in the snow, and, as he stepped round her, she looked up. In the 
dark, her face was just a patch of white like the snow itself, and 
after that one swift glance she turned it away and covered her 
face with the broad brim of her hat, her coat collar, and her arms. 

She did not seem to understand anything. He got the impres- 
sion that, under her covering, she was an old woman at about the 
end of her rope. She would not answer any questions. She was 
weak and only whimpered—like an outcast, starved doz. 

To have left her there would have been murder. The young 
man wondered whether he would carry her back to the hotel, a 
block and a half away, and telephone the Mercy Hospital, or 
pick her up and ring the nearest door-bell, or go running off to 
find a policeman. And then suddenly the idea came to him that, 
whoever she was, the storm had brought him to her. Fate had 
said to him and to him alone: 

“Y’m done with her. It’s your job now—exclusively yours. 


Turn her over to the machinery of society if you want to, but if 
44 


He grasped his gun within his coat pocket and 


see that it was not 


: 
you like adventure and hazard, take this : 
opportunity and squeeze for yourself all By Richard 


the juice of life there is in it.” 

He did not think of taking her to his 
own bachelor quarters. Perhaps it was 
too far, and perhaps his dread of taking 
any chances with his own conventional setting of life prevented 
his consideration of it. He had listened to the voice of Fate, who 
was willing to turn this storm-blown woman over to him and to 
him alone; he felt inclined to take her to some comfortable place 
where he could warm her, feed her, and see whether she was like 
some old, dilapidated butterfly, whose drying wings would show 
some of the bright colors of the worn-out past. This led him to 
remember that in the next cross-street was an apartment to 
which a wheezy wheat-gambler—a member of the club who 
played a marvelous game of bridge, and now had gone to 
Florida for several months—had given him the key and said: 
“Sublet it if you can. The heat is turned on. An unopened 
box of cigars goes with it. It’s ready to step into.” 


Illustrated by 


held it ready until he came near enough to 


‘a man but a woman 


on the Sky 


Washburn Child “lS young man thought fast as 


stood above the human derelict. 
| “Can you walk?” he said. 
Gerald Leake She only whimpered. It was a 
| noise which made him resentful, 
ee ; but he picked up her light body in 
his arms and trudged on toward the corner, first hoping that he 
‘would meet a patrolman, and then hoping that he would not. 
‘He met nobody. 
__No night-man was sleeping at the telephone switchboard in 
\the marble hall of the apartment-house. 
_ Number Three was on the ground floor; he unlocked the door 
and felt round for the lights. The room was stifling with dry 
tadiator heat. Heavy dark-blue-velvet curtains hung at the 
windows, and the massive furniture and art-glass shades on the 
lamps all made a contrast to the wet and cold outside and the 
half-ragged, limp, wet, chilled, exhausted package of humanity 
that he dropped on the sofa. 
His idea was to get something hot inside the strange, dripping 


| 
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creature whom he had retrieved. So he left her and, going 
through the bedroom, found a small kitchen in the rear with the 
water dripping from a faucet into the sink—tap-tap, tap-tap—the 
only noise in the deserted, closed-in place. There were cans of 
various kinds on the shelf, and he found coffee and soon had it 
boiling on the gas-stove. He thought of the fable of the man who 
warmed a viper in his bosom, and he laughed. 

When he went back to her, she was still whimpering softly, and 
he felt an impatience with her as a man might with some old 
maiden who was a little doddering and silly. 

“Here,” he said sharply; ‘‘let’s unroll all this bedraggled stuff. 
Take off these wet things.”’ 

She was as limp as if nothing human was inside all the dark 
of her long coat and the flimsy, starchless, broad-brimmed hat. 
He unrolled her like a bundle. That is how you would have to 
describe his action, and it brought about a surprising result. 

It was just like unrolling a piece of wet, dirty, old newspaper 
and finding an opal inside! 

She was dressed in a soft, green, flowing silk gown, which once 
must have been elegant enough before it had all worn out, and a 
dazzle of red-and-gold hair came undone and fell about her 
Shoulders. The closed lids of her eyes were a delicate blue from 
exhaustion and from the cold, but her skin, white as it was, had 
that soft-surfaced velvet-white of marble, and the curve of her lips 
was that unequaled curve of childhood which some rare women 
carry on with them throughout life—the most dangerous fea- 
ture that ever can be found in a woman’s face. 

He was so astonished that he almost forgot the steaming 
coffee and the toasted crackers. Slim, beautiful, and with that 
strange quality of shifting color as the lights and shadows 
played upon her, she was like an opal—just like an opal, he 

thought. She could not have been more than eighteen. 

“Wake up!” he said to her. 

She did not open her eyes but only whimpered again, 
“and then said, as if dreaming, 

“They can’t say nothin’ against me.” 

Her accent was a little foreign, but it was a pretty ac- 
cent, and hers was a thrilling voice—a strange, small voice, 

illiterate in its intonation. : 

He had believed that the storm had: blown him an 
old blackbird, but now he could see it was a battered 
bird of paradise. He was frightened. He felt afraid 
of himself alone with this little, ignorant, opalescent 
thing—this nymph from nowhere—this Diana who 
was nobody. He propped her up on the sofa and made 
her drink. Her soft hand felt round after a moment 
for the cup-handle, and she took it and lifted it to 
her lips, but her eyelids, growing less pale and blue 
with every movement, did not open. Perhaps she 
was afraid to take another glance at the world. 

He could not look at her without feeling that, some- 
how, she was some vital part of his life—something de- 
cisive and fateful—thrown down suddenly in his path. 
. His nerves tightened under the stroking of this idea. He got up 
and wound up the tall clock until the weights were at the top of 
their pulleys and the machinery began that kind of solemn ticking 
which one hears in old clocks that stop and clear their throats 
before they strike an hour. When he looked round again, he saw 
that the girl had fallen over on the sofa, had curled up her legs, 
and was sleeping. She had pulled off her worn and wet shoes, 
and there they sat, side by side on the rug—two old comic 
companions of no particular dimensions! 

He sat down in the pompous stuffed brocade chair beside the 
table-lamp and tried to read, but all the time his eyes wandered to 
the little pair of wet shoes, and his thoughts to wondering whence 
had come this precious outcast—this young girl with the shimmer 


‘of an opal, with the hint of firm character showing in her chin and 


forehead, with the unforgetable curve of her childlike lips, and 
with her half-conscious words flavored by a foreign pronuncia- 
tion, saying defiantly, “‘They can’t say nothin’ against me.” 

He thought of the reckless impulse which had led him to bring 
her there; he thought of the strange feeling that something 
significant had happened to him or was about to happen to him— 
and then, at last, after the clock had struck two, he felt that 
eyes were looking at him, and he put down the book again and 
saw that she had wakened and was sitting up, staring. 

Just as he had. expected, her eyes, which he had not seen before, 
were the dominating things about her. They were so large and 
deep in meaning, so young and yet so old—old as the centuries. 
They looked like the ripened, final part of her, and asif the rest of 
her had never grown up to them. They were not blue, as he 
had expected; they were the color of a dark topaz. 


AG | Written on the Sky 


‘““Well?”’-said he, trying to draw a full breath. She kept right. 


on ‘staring at him-—-interested, affectionate, grateful, all-wise, 
voiceless. ‘‘Why don’t you say something?” 

“There ain’t nothin’ to say,” she answered him, and her gaze 
never moved as she leaned forward with her two slender arms on 
either side of her knees and her two hands grasping the edge of 
the upholstery. After amoment, she said again: “Thank you—if 
that’s what you mean. I would have died. I’m grateful; you 
needn’t worry.’ 

He made a motion of pea and suddenly there rose up 
in-him a feeling that he had never had before—a feeling that in 
her-he had found all at once the best parts of himself—things 
that rose up and up, lifting him from within, making him despise 
the self in him which had expressed itself all his life in selfish, 


sordid business and avarice, and selfish, sordid pleasures and vani- ' 


ties. He felt that a new man had entered into him—something 
strong and unsmirched and brave. Perhaps all men have this 
feeling in their lives—some many times; all at least once. 

. This inspiration, for which he was a toy, took him up from his 
chair; he went over and sat down beside her. She did not say 


anything. She just turned her head so that her eyes, filled with, 


the same look, combining the innocence of a child and all the 
sorrows and hopes of mankind through all time, could keep right 
on looking into his. He felt almost that these eyes were the uni- 
verse and that he and all his life and its realities would slip into 
them and be melted away and lost. 

“Why do you look at me so?” he asked. 

She would not answer; she did not move. 
she was quite dumb. 

“T’m going to talk to you,” he said at last. 

She nodded solemnly. 

He told her that he knew, not only because he could observe 
but because he could feel within himself, that whatever hardships 
had come.to- her, none of them had touched her spirit or her soul. 
He felt that what he said might be absurd or glorious. He*could 
not tell which, and so-he went on. He told her that she must 
heed everything he said, because, although he knew that she was 
ignorant and uneducated and still young and untried and dazed 
by misfortune, he was not going to inquire into any of these things 
and was going to talk about what she must make of her life. The 
future was all-that, counted, -he said, and he was going to talk to 
her about life in the language that everyone could understand. 

And ‘he went on while she looked at him, telling her about 
what the will:can-do to overcome all obstacles, and the duty of 
every living person to save all energy and affection for. creation— 
the: creation of fine and:lasting things, which is the real reason 
which-makés ‘all: wickedness horrible, because it interferes with 
everlasting growth. He told her of the pitfalls. The clock struck 
four, and -he was still talking to her. Whatever anybody might 
think of ‘this outpouring of himself at the feet of this opalescent 
little waif, he was putting his best into it. 

She listened to him'and nodded solemnly all. the time. Her lips 
were parted and her eyes were filled with wonder. She drew her 
soft, grimy little hands-behind her, as if they were unfit for him 
to see. -When he paused he could hear her breath; he could feel 
it on his face. It was sweet and warm. Finally, he said, 

‘And will you do these things—these things which will make 
you-a fine and wonderful. woman?” 

She did-not-answer. 

. ‘“Why_don’t you-speak?”’ 

“T think it’s beautiful.” 

““What’s beautiful?” 

“What you:said. I never heard fee like it.” 

. “Will you do what-I’ve told you to dor}: 3 
. “Ves; - of course I will.” 
“Always? -When to-morrow comes se you say -g00d- by——” 

“Say: good- byti she cried out, ae buried her face in her 
palms. - 

‘He was knocked silent by that.. He knew. at once that she 
thought he-had been talking not only on her account. but on his 
own, that: she had: never conceived ‘the idea that a new life had 
not begun for-her. - He did not know what to say.. He saw the 
tears trickle down one of her cheeks and then one of her wrists 
and disappear in the worn green silk of her dress. At last, he said, 

“Now, look here: Can’t you understand?” 

“Just the same, we were intended for each other,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘That’s why I couldn’t speak—because something told 
me.. I knew. I ain’t ever wrong. It must be so.” 

He shook his head. 

She thought about it during a long silence, and then she got up, 
and, for the first time, he saw that she was not short, that her 
figure was lean and tall and straight. 


He insisted, but 


‘Will you listen?” 


' scrawl, saying, 


“T aia’t mad or nothin’,” she said. “‘It hurts some, I guess. 


I know the difference between me and you. I ain’t nothin’ but 
the daughter of a Swiss watchmaker who went blind. That’s all 
there is tome. You got people and swell things round you. I got 
nobody and nothin’ now. You got education, and I haven’t got 
any to brag about. I haven’t even got a home. now. AllI gotisa 
good name, and you saw that when you looked at me, didn’ t your”, ee 
He nodded. “Listen: Do you believe there’s people mated in the 
world—meant to be mates?” she said. “I do. I know it. I 
knew you the minute I opened my eyes. I thought to myself, ; 
‘Lord, I ain’t any good, and he’s a society man!’ But when you 
was talkin’ to me, I knew that whatever had to be would come 
about. Fate had written it. You'll see. I listened to you and 
I was thinkin’, ‘He wants me to be this and do that,’ and I will 
T ain’t nobody, but I will be. The day will come——” . | 
““What’s that you’re saying?” aa 
“T said the day will come when I’ll be ready for you. I don’ t 
know who you are. [love you, and some day*you’re goin’ to love’ 
me. There ain’t any use knowin’ more’n that. Fate will bring 
us together again—you'll see!” 
There was something strange and positive and new in. he voice 
just as if the voice of Fate herself were using those childish ips 
He said, in a low tone: 
“You mustn’t say things like that. It’s absurd. How do you 
know them?” 
‘Simple enough,” she answered. ‘I’m ignorant—I know I am. 
But I know some things. I know. It’s you and me—we below 
to each other. You won’t forget if I tell you?” 
ce No. ”) < 
“Well then—” she pointed upward written on 
sky.” ue 
He stared at her and was afraid. 7 oe 
And then, suddenly, her tiredness seemed to overcome herd 
All the fire with its opal lights died out of her. She saw the glare 
in the bedroom and the white coverlet and, as if half asleep al- 
ready, she almost staggered to the bed and threw herself upon it 
He looked at her a minute and went out and closed the door. 
He, too, was exhausted, and he sat down in the big stuffed chair, 
and when he woke, the light—the bright, blinding light that comes 
on a morning after a storm—was pouring in the back windows. ; 
There was no one on the bed, and under the ‘lamp beside hin 
was a piece-of paber. On it was scrawled in an awkward hand, i 
“Written on the sky.” 
She had gone. 


She had gone, and’ he tried to laugh, but he still felt afraid 
just as a man might who had heard some message from the 
Unknown. He did not believe he loved her. He tried to laugh 
at the idea. But he knew, in any case, he never could forget her— 
not in all his life—not forget—never! That was twelve years ag 

He went on with life a good deal as he did before. He had shown 
his burst of speed early, and he did not climb any higher. The 
business house did not take him into the firm; so he left them, and. 
the panic came, and the next job he got was at thirty-five hundred 
a year. He was humiliated. He smoked as many cigars, but they 
were cheaper. Once, before he lost his hold in the social set, he 
asked a girl whose father was a rich contractor to matty him. 
She wouldn’t. He spent his evenings at less dances and more 
cafés. He gambled a little in the wheat-market on tips from his" 
friend, the broker, but he never came out better than even.. He 
learned to take a cocktail before lunch every day, and he had a 
bachelor apartment which was cleaned up twice a week by an old. 


negro woman. He grew fat and got into the habit of shaving at 


night instead of in the morning. There were pictures .of his 
brother’s two children who lived in Terre Haute sticking in the 
mirror over the fireplace, and a-piece of paper with a childis 
“Written on the sky.” 

He learned to look from it to his own coarsened face and- nie 
outright. He was-forty-two, and made a living dealing in mill- 
end stocks of goods from Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio factories, 
and his cheeks had begun to pouch and droop. That was ail. 
But, sometimes, when he thought of her—well, he would ep the 
chair-arms and sit staring into space. 

And then, one day, he got a telegram from a big house in Ne ew 
York that wanted a good many tons of mixed cardboard scraps | 
to use in making some specialty. He got on the Wolverine 
Special and started East. 

The warehouse of this New York firm was nearly on the river- 
front, and it was hot, and George Colten, of Colten & Snodd, said. 


again.” 


So he said, ‘‘ Yes,” and as they were going up the river, standing 
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“Well then’’—she pointed upward— ‘it's written on the sky.” 


Written on the Sky 


out getting cool on the bow in front of the tired heads of the truck- 
horses, this fellow from the West looked up and saw an electric 
sign with letters about ten feet tall. It was on top of a ee 
across the river in the industrial district and it said, 

“Gossamer Knitting Company—Gossamer Brand Stockings.” 
And underneath it said, “Written on the sky.” 

And there were quotation-marks round it—quotation-marks! 

It took his breath away. Was this a message coming from across 
the years? He could feel that girl’s breath on his cheek again, 
and he could hear her say, “It’s you and me—we belong to 
each other.” 

He thought, for a minute, that those letters in light against 
the dark-purple sky were a call to him—to the nameless, lonely 
man—the one who might come and might see, so that Fate should 
be satisfied. And then he laughed. The thing was impossible! 

But it haunted him. He lay awake, thinking about it. The 
next day, he went over to the other side of the river and walked 
along the street, with the little brick tenements on one side and the 
gas-house and the mill-yard fences on the other, until he had come 
to the offices of the Gossamer Knitting Company, and he went in 
and a girl behind the gate asked him what he wanted. He said 
he wanted to know who were the officers of the business. The 
girl had-a fishy blue eye and she said: 

‘“““Officers?’? I guess you want to see the superintendent— 
Mr. Niles.” 

“No, I don’t,” said the man. 
of the business?” 

“The owner? It ain’ta man. It’s Miss Cécile Trieste.’ 

He felt a trembling all through him, but he said: 

“Yes; I wanted to know about her. I might want to write her 
up 

“Umph,” said the girl. 
Lookat!2 

She held out a clipping from a newspaper. 

‘““Can I take this?” he said, reaching out as if he wanted to 
snatch it from her hands. 

The girl seemed doubtful, but she said: 

“Yes; I guess so—we got several for the office scrap-book. 
tell you all about her.” 

“Not all,” he said, under his breath. 


‘‘Who is the man who is the head 


“She’s been written up already. 


It 


She had glanced quickly toward the picture again. 


“Ube”. ) ce 
“What’s the sign mone rade électric sign —“Written 0 on 1 the 
sky uP bp) H 

“Why, I guess it means the reputation of our brand, mister. 
It’s advertising.” 2 

“Ts it on your paper?” : puemictore = 

“No, sir.’ ; 

He went out and he read the story that some Si 
writer had put together about Miss Cécile Trieste. Who was she? 
Was Cécile the name of that opal-girl who had sat on the couch 
that night after he had picked her from the gutter, as one might 
say, and unrolled her from her wrappings? If she were Cécile 
Trieste—if that were her name! 

He felt resentment that this cheap writer, with his Aoeant 
terms, had written about this young girl who had made herself and 
her success, of how she had sold stockings in a big emporium, how 
she had gone into retailing on her own account and then bought 
a factory in Pennsylvania, how she had borrowed money from the 
banks on her word and their faith in her determination to. win, 
and how, at last, success had come so that she was paying the 
government a staggering load of income tax. 

“She has only two interests,” the article said. 
ness—and books.” 

“No; this is another woman,” said he, as he read « on. Aaa ther 
he unfolded the clipping where the other two columns had been: 
folded in. And there was her picture—a somewhat blurred news- 
paper cut. She had changed. But she was the same. - She had 
grown up—round the wonderful eyes—the eyes with the inno- 
cence and laughter of childhood and the look of centuries of ex- 
perience and sorrow. The eyes had not changed. It was she! 
His! She had written the message—in fire—on the sky—to him! 

He looked up. He did not know where he was. He had wan- 
dered down a side street. This lonely, tired man knew now that 
he had loved her always. She, with her ignorant youth, her un— 
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reasoning instinct, had felt and sensed the great truth. And now. 
he could go to her and find hingyelt at the end of the oe of 
destiny. It was written on the sky 

All that day he walked or eee street-conveyances, going far 
up-town, trudging along and bumping into people on the side- 
walks, like a man in a daze—thinking, (Continued on page 95) 


He understood 
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‘Three Faces East,” a secret-service play which is one 
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of the present season’s big 
85 out her great beauty and histrionic skill more effectively ' 
‘Hever a German SPY, active in a thrilling intrigue to undermine the British government. 
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: EE ALMER, from Chicago, and of Swedish descent, adds a new note to the performance at New York's “M id- 
x . ” ’ . . . P; ‘ . ’ 
night Frolic.” ~ She sings ballads to her own accompaniment on the piano, and then does ihe “ shimee 
ued by herself, which is so novel in movement that many professionals have g 
here AVF., New YORK 
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” dance, 
one to its originator for lessons. 
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“Dolly of ‘The Follies,’”” made her stage début ma Le 
began 


She comes from Utah. Her American career 
led in many musical comedies and picture-; 


who has the leading réle im 
linist at the age of nine. 


AZEL DAWN, 

music-hall as a v00 
“The Pink Lady,” and her charming personality has since been reved 
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HERE is nothing, I think, so 
exasperating as being unable 
to find the apparel that one 
had intended to wear. But 

the dancing-shoes that I was quite posi- 
tive were hanging in the little pockets 
behind my closet door were not there. 
‘They had been delivered from the shop 
of Conti, my Italian bootmaker, this 
‘Morning. They must be here! And I distinctly remembered 
having taken them from the box, put them in the shoe-pockets, 
and— I shrugged helplessly. For the shoes were beneath: a 
chair in my living-room! 
I kept no maid. Maids see too much, hear too much. Once a 
week an elderly woman came in and “redded up” my little 
apartment. But this was not her day to come. Of course, she 
might— I am fussily exact about little matters. It is quite 
necessary that I should b2 so. I went to the telephone and 
called up my charwoman. 

“No, indeed, Miss Ade,” she told me; ‘‘I haven’t been over 
to your place to-day. Not since last Wednesday, ma’am.” 

i hung up, mystified. And then I laughed at myself. What 
difference did it make? I must have placed the shoes in the 
living-room myself. One as preoccupied with business matters 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


where Mr. Belton’s shoes were made? ; 


‘The Missing Shoe 


An I Ade Story 


as I was could not be expected to remem- 
ber correctly every little domestic detail. 
I hurried my dressing, in erder not to 
delay the person with whom I was dining 
—and dancing. 

A most agreeable person he was, too, 

“and Broadway—I myself, craving excite- 
‘ment, had suggested a Broadway restau- 
rant—was .no closed book to him. A 
newspaper man, he seenied to know everyone on the dancing- 
floor of the Regal. I, who knew so many business men, so 
many detectives, was quite thrilled at having pointed out to 
me the celebrities of the stage. 

“And that man there, Mr. Banning?” I pointed to a gross, 
eyebrowless person, almost piglike of countenance. ‘Don’t,’ 
I begged, ‘‘tell me that such a thoroughly harsh-looking man 
is a great comedian.”’ : 

Banning grinned. He was a likable young chap, was Ban- 
ning, whom I had met at various times in the course of business, 
and who was, so he said, repaying me to-night for a news tip 
that I had given him a week be‘ore. 

‘“No; I don’t believe that he is. I don’t seem to recognize 
him.’”’ His voice was hesitant, uncertain. He stared hard at 


the man, who sat alone, sipping greedily a white wine. Then 
53 
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Banning spoke again, his voice quietly triumphant. . “Knew 
I’d place him after a moment,” he said. ‘“‘His name is Kammer, 
J.Kammer. Broker down-town. Mixed up in the trial of Michael 
Gerrity.’ Kammer swore that Gerrity couldn’t have been bomb- 
ing Hoboken docks on a certain night, because they two had 
been together in Brooklyn. Remember?” 

“‘“Vaguely,” I said. I eyed Kammer more interestedly. And 
I noticed another peculiarity about him. His shoes were not 
mates! His left shoe was a patent leather, but his right was a 
dull calf. 

And then Banning smiled across the table and we rose and 
joined the dancers. When we returned, Kammer had left his 
table, and it was already occupied by a noisy party, too large 
for the table. A waiter brought them extra chairs, and begged 
us to permit him to move our table a bit to one side, in order 
that there might be more room. 

We rose, to enable him to do so, and, as we did so, I happened 
to glance toward the orchestra, seated on a raised platform a few 
yards from us and adjacent to the table formerly occupied by 
Kammer. And I noticed that the leader of the orchestra wore 
shoes that were not mates! I smiled to myself. I seemed to have 
shoes on the brain this evening. 


Miss Candia Wilson—such was the name that she had sent 
in by my ‘office-boy—reached into her pocketbook anddrew 
forth half a dozen clippings. Carefully I read-them all. And 
the meat in them amounted to this: One Francis Belton, twenty- 
nine, had been found dead in his bed, eight days before, by the 
landlady of his lodging-house in West Forty-fifth Street. 

A-coroner’s jury had brought in a verdict of suicide, which 
seemed tobe justified by the evidence. For the revolver which 
had evidently been the-weapon of self-destruction was found in 
the bed with Belton. The wound in the forehead could have 
been self-inflicted. Scorched blankets indicated how Belton had 
muffled the weapon so that, although the house had been. filled 
at the time the suicide occurred, no one had heard the shot. 
No visitors, so far as was known, had been in Belton’s room 
that night. 

A motive for self- destriction was supplied by the landlady, 
who: stated that Belton had informed her that he had been 
drawn in the draft and’was leaving for Camp Upton in a few 
days. .She stated that the young man had seemed quite de- 
spondent.. All in all, it seemed as clear a case of suicide as I 
had ever heard of, and I said as much to the young woman with 
the haggard face. 

“That is why I have come to you, Miss Ade,” she told me. 
“‘Because of your reputation for finding out the truth.” 

I hated to be cruel; she wore mourning, and her eyes were 
tragic. But—I tapped the clippings in my hand. 

“They aren't true!’ she cried. “‘Frank—why, Miss Ade, he 
wanted to go to war! He'd tried several times to get into an 
officers’ training-camp, but he was rejected because of weak 
eyes. He could have claimed exemption, because of his eyes, 
from the draft, but he refused to do so. Of course, Frank 
wanted a commission, but he’d volunteered, before the draft 
law was passed, as a private and been turned down. The rules 
now are not so strict, and—he wanted to go. And he couldn’t 
have killed himself! Why, Miss Ade, we were to have been 
married next week!” j 

Her head bent forward and her shoulders shook. 
walked round to her.. I put my arms about her. 

“Don’t,” I begged her gently. ‘If you want me to help you, 
you must help me—by keeping control of yourself, by telling me 
everything that might help.” 

“And you will take the case, Miss Ade? I will pay you 

She opened her purse; init, undoubtedly, were the hae 
that were to have gone into home-making, into the hasty war- 
wedding trousseau. I put the money back in her hands. 

‘“Later,’? I told her. . ‘‘But now—tell me what you can.’ 

There was little for her to tell. She had known Francis oe 
five years. He was a clerk in a wholesale house; she was a 
stenographer in another office. They had met in a business way 
and, a year before, had become engaged. She admitted to me 
that it was she who had proposed the early wedding, because 
the youth had felt too grievously his duty, and had been averse 
toca marriage that: might render her soon a widow. But, upon 
the draft-examiners accepting him for:duty, he-and Candia had 
sét their wedding-date. This was practically all that she could 
tell me. Neither of them had any near relations, neither any inti- 
mate friends. Nor had Belton, so far as she knew, any enemies. 

I felt mere helnless than at any time since I had entered uvon 
this profession of mine. The girl rang true as steel. She could 
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I rose and 


lady. 


not have given her love to a coward, a nonin person ath & as i 
the newspaper accounts made out young Belton to be. ; 
And yet I did not know how to aid her. And ‘I wanted to help. 
She had won my sympathy. Hundreds, aye, thousands of women — 
would lose their lovers, their husbands, in this great war, but — 
they would, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that their — 
loved ones died bravely, fighting for the good cause. But this — 
little girl—this poor Candia Wilson—she would not have even 
a memory unless the cloud were lifted from Belton’s name. 
But it was only because I wished to comfort her, not Decatise : 
I dreamed that it would prove the suicide to have been a murder, 
that I accompanied her to Belton’s rooms to help her pack up | 
his effects, willed to her. oe | 
A neat young chap Belton had eviteae been.. He had. few i 
things, but what he had was in good taste and well-made. — 
particularly admired a fitted boot-tree that he had affected.. ee $ 
then I thought that I recognized the workmanship. of the pe ; 
which I had picked up. 
“Do you know,” I asked Candia, “where Mr. Belton’ Ss shoes 4 
were made?” eee a ae 
Her eyes were almost shocked as she stared at me.- To her, 
of course, the question must have sounded most frivolous. | 
“T think, ” she told me, ‘‘a little shop on lower Sixth Avenue.” 
“Conti? Is that the name2” I asked. - . 
She nodded indifferently, and held out her hand for the shoe. ‘ 
I gave it to her. She placed it in an opened trunk.” a 4 
“‘T can’t,” she said, ‘‘find the mate to this shoe.” er a 
if helped her look, but nowhere in the room could we find the 
missing shoe. s 
‘‘“And I happen to know that Frank got these shoes: only a 
week ago—the very day that he——” i aie ae 
She bit her lip, and tears were in her eyes again. ~*~ = 
“Tt doesn’t matter,” I told her. “It may turn up Laben.?! 4 9 
But when, at last, all of Belton’s effects had been packed, ‘the ; 
right shoe of the new pair was missing. Candia drew: may atten- ; 
tion to the matter once again. me 
““You see,” she explained: “I-want to give Franks: things to é 
people who need them. © If we could find that pees. 
A final search availed nothing. ~ | 4 
“T’ll tell you, Miss Wilson,” I promised; “py be. in: ny see 
Conti about some shoes of my own in a few days. Quite prob-- : 
ably there was some mistake in wrapping Mr. Belton’s shoes; — 
Conti may have sent only one. In that case, ee get ae missing i 
one from: him.”’ Bite : 
“And you'll work on a: case?’? she pleaded. : * ao $+ oe 
“T will,” I promised her. . oh Site Sy, Ea 
Yet, that night, as I went to bed, I regretted ny aromtesthat 2 
had so cheered her up. For an interview with the landlady had” 
gained me no information save that possibly she had been too | 
certain of. Belton’s despondency at.being called in the draft. 
But, so far as she knew, Belton had had no b ETERS the hight Ole 
the murder. » s 
“A quiet, keep-to- himsett sort of young man,’ 


cae! 
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1 saath his ee s 
“Paid his rent proper, never carried on. Tt’ was a terrible e 
shock to me when I come into his room and——” 

To her, the shocking affair was something to talk about; but 
to Candia Wilson it meant the end of living. 273. z, 

Yet it was hopeless for me to think that I could -assauge tre ‘a 
ache in her heart. And it was only because I wished to aid her 
in what little ways I might that I went to Conti’s shop on ‘Sixth 5 
Avenue next day. 

“You sent,” I said to him, ‘‘some shioris to Mr. ees Belton 
on West Forty-fifth Street, Conti. It was a week ago Wedunes- 
day, I believe.” tee 

To my amazement, Conti’s olive face turned white. 

‘““What’s wrong, Conti?” I asked in alarm. 

With an effort he spoke. 

one signorina—1—it 1 is nothing—to mention the dead—it i ig 
bad luck 

‘“‘Nonsense,” I said sternly. ae 

“The signorina does not understand. People who beet been. ai 
kill—it is of them that it is unlucky to speak. Murder should ed 
not be mention——” ces ieee | 

“You read about it, then, of course?” I asked: 

He nodded. He had recovered his self-control now: ’ = sie | 

“The poor young man!” he said. “It was so” i cWhys 4 
should he kill himself? But why”’—and his voice grew et 
surly—‘‘ does the signorina speak to me of the matter?’ <* . 

“Why shouldn’t I? Or anyone else?” I demanded. “Mr, . 
Belton’s jiancée—the girl he was to marry—is giving away hi q 
things to the poor. She finds only one of the new pair of shoe 5 
you sent Mr. Belton. I wondered if you made aay mistake.” 


= 
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Hardly were we seated when Banning lifted his brows and nodded significantly to one side. I followed his glance. 


ys Kammer was once more seated in lonely state near the orchestra 
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‘Mistake?’ ” Conti shook his head. ‘Impossible! See, 
signorina.” He ran across the room and drew a ledger from a 
desk. He brought it to me. ‘‘Look!” 

I looked. In scrawling but fairly legible script, I read, under 
the date of June twelfth, several names. Opposite all of them 
were crosses. 

“The crosses show the shoes were delivered and receipts 
taken,” said Conti. “I have those receipts, too, signorina.” 

al hey wouldn’t prove anything, Conti,” I told him. “A per- 
son could receipt for a package without opening it. Are you 
quite certain that you put both shoes in the package for Mr. 
Belton?” 

Conti was certain. He was volubly certain. 

“Vou make mistakes, you know, Conti. Look!” I pointed 
to the name of J. Kammer. “I saw him that very evening, the 
twelfth, and he wore two shoes that were not mates.” 

Once again Conti went ghastly white. 

“The signorina jokes,” he said feebly. 

‘Certainly I don’t joke,” I assured him. “I remember the 
date perfectly. My own shoes—see, my name is there—were 
sent to me that day. And your customer, Mr Kammer, was 
pointed out to me in a restaurant. I particularly noticed that 
his shoes were not mates.”’ Then I laughed. “But that was not 
your mistake, Conti; it was doubtless his ”’ 

For it seemed to me that Conti was terribly upset, 
and I did not wish to make him uncomfortable. In 
his own line, Conti was an artist. And to accuse any 
artist of making a mistake is as much as to accuse 
him of deliberate wrong-doing. 

But he made me no answer. Not until I 
had reached the door, after nodding him a 
friendly good-by, did he speak. 

“The signorina knows the young lady 
who was to marry Mr. Belton?” he asked 
hesitatingly. 

“Ves,” I told him. I waited a moment 
on the threshold. I thought that he was 
going to add something, but he compressed 
his lips, bowed, and I left. 

I returned to my office, dis- 
gusted with myself. Not only 
was I unable to help Candia Wil- 
son in the big thing but I was 
unable to help her in a little 
matter. But, after all, it was not 
my fault. 


To my amazement, Conte's olive face turned white 


It was just because I found myself becoming morbid that, 
finding an invitation from Young Banning to dine with him, 
I promptly telephoned my acceptance. Merely because’ I was 
J. Ade, a professional investigator, was no reason why I 
should lead the life of a recluse. Entertainment would infuse 
me with new spirits, would sharpen my wits. ‘ 

We went to the Regal again, and hardly were we seated when 
Banning lifted his brows and nodded significantly to one side. 
I followed his glance. J. Kammer was once more seated in 
lonely state near the orchestra. 

“Likes the place, I guess,” grinned Banning. 

I shrugged. ee 

“So do we,” I laughed. “ag Se 

And then, almost unconsciously, I glanced at Kammer’s feet. 
They were ‘extremely well shod—those who patronized Conti 
were wont to have good shoes—and both feet were clad in 
patent leather. I glanced at the orchestra leader; his feet were 
clad in dull calf. 

Mentally I berated myself for a silly fool. Because a coinci- 
dence had occurred almost a fortnight ago, would” it happen 
again? 

Resolutely I kept my eyes away from owes repulsive 
face. What did it matter that he was a patron of Conti, that: 
he had had shoes delivered to him on the very day that I had 
had mine sent, that Belton had 
had his delivered? I was working 
too hard and needed relaxation. 
And so I set out to have it. Not 
for a full hour did I look Kammer’s 
way. Then, breathless from a 
dance, I dropped into my chair. | 
My handkerchief fell to the floor, - 
-and, as I leaned over to pick it up~ 
before Banning could aid me, my 

eyes rested upon a spot 

beneath Kammer’s table. — 

And what I saw kept me_ 

bent over until Banning’s 

offer to assist roused me. 

For one of Kammer’s” 
feet was clad only in a 
black-silk stocking. Even 
as I looked, his toes’ 
reached for the shoe near 
by and began wiggling: 
intoit. And theshoe was 
a dull calf! And before I 
raised my head, I glanced 
at the orchestra leader’ Sa 
feet. He wore now one 
patent-leather shoe and 
one dull calf! 

I wanted to think; and 
to think it is necessary 
formetobealone. It was 

- not playing quite fair 

with Banning, but I 

pleaded sudden headache 

and let him take me 
home. ‘There, staring at 

a blank piece of paper; I 

gripped a pencil tightly. 

For often, in order to clear 

my brain, I put things 

down on paper. And 
shortly I began to write. 

At the end of half an 

hour, I had jotted down 

several facts. 

The first was that it 
had seemed to me that 
my dancing-shoes had 
been removed from my 

bedroom closet to my living-room. This was sometime between 
my departure from my apartment on the morning of June 
twelfth and that evening. The second fact was that, on the | 
evening of the twelfth, Kammer and the orchestra leader had 
apparently changed shoes with each other. The third was tha 
on the twentieth, Candia Wilson and I could not find, in the room 
of Francis Belton, one of a new pair of shoes that had. been sen 
to Belton on the twelfth. The fourth fact was that Conti 4 
been extremely excited at mention of Belton’s name and ha 
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With a nod to 
the driver, Let- 
enheim stepped 
into the car 


attributed it to a supersti- 
tion. The next fact was 
that to-night Kammer and 
the orchestra leader in the 
Regal restaurant had again 
changed shoes. 

I read the notes over care- 
fully. What did they mean? 
And then I added to them the further fact: “Kammer had been 

a witness at a trial which had resulted in the acquittal of a 
man accused of being a traitor. But the additional fact did not 
clear the mystery, if, indeed, there were any mystery. So I wrote 
down another fact: A good girl, an honest girl, a sane girl de- 
clared to me that Francis Pelton did not feel despondent at 
being summoned to serve his country, that he could not have 
been led thereby to commit suicide. . 

But what had this to do with the previous facts that I had set 
down? And then, suddenly, I jumped to my feet. Kammer, 
Belton, and myself—all had had shoes delivered by Conti on 
the twelfth of June. Also, under that date on Conti’s ledger, 
[had noted other names. John Farwell, of the Laurel Apartment 
Hotel, and Mrs. Vance Connel, of Merton Road, Bronx, had 
had shoes from Conti on the twelfth. 

I rushed to the telephone. Nervously I fumbled the pages 
of the directory until I had found the number of the Laurel 
Apartment Hotel. 

“Mr. Farwell’s apartment,” I told the telephone-clerk. And, 
in a moment, “Mr. Farwell?” I asked. 

A good-humored bass voice replied in the affirmative. 

“I wish to ask you an odd question, Mr. Farwell,” I said. 


‘You received some shoes from C esare Conti on the twelfth, did 
you not?” 

Oh, are you from the Hotel Protective people? They sent a 
man tosee me. Theshoes were stolen from my room soon after 
hey were delivered. [I told the hotel people, and—but you 
now all that. What do you as 

But I heard no more. I was in too much of a hurry now. 
Mr. Farwell had told me enough. In a few days, perhaps in a 
ew hours, I would telephone again, explain, and apologize. 

_ Banning was by way of being an admirer of mine. Cavalierly 
‘Ss I had treated him to-night, I nevertheless believed that he 
vould still be willing to aid me. Gentlemen do not begrudge 
idies convenient headaches. 

| “I want you,” I told him, as soon as I had been connected 
“ith his telephone, “to go at once to the house of Mrs. Vance 
onnel, Merton Road, Bronx, and ask her if any attempt was 
lade to steal a pair of shoes from her on the twelfth of this 


month? Or on any date since. Will you please do it at 
once? I have no one else——” 

“And your headache?” he asked reproachfully. 

“Is gone,” I laughed. “It was to think of this errand 
for you that I left you.” 

“We might have thought of it together,” he grumbled. 
“But I'll go. Only—city editors are less peremptory than 
you, Miss Ade.” 

“But Iam much nicer,” I told him. 

“Infinitely,” he said enthusiastically. 
to you?” 

‘As soon as you get the information I want. 
in the telephone-book,” I said. 

“In half an hour,” he promised. And I hung up. 


“And when do I report 


The lady is not 


It was rather pleasant having a friend on whom one could 
rely, who asked no questions. I put a mental mark in my good 
book for Tommy Banning. Of course, there were members of 
my office staff whom I could have sent to the Bronx, but Tommy 
Banning had given me a rather important hint, and it was only 
fair that he should play a part in the affair. Also, I promised 
in my heart that Banning’s paper should have a “beat” if what 
I suspected proved to be true. I would have gone myself to 
the Bronx, but that I had more important things to attend to. 

And the first of these important things was a trip to the Rezal 
restaurant. 

A woman, late at night, unattended; is frowned upon at such 
a place as the Regal, but the presentation of one of my business 
cards was enough to procure me an audience with the manager 
in a private room. The name “I. Ade—Assistant,”’ is well- 
enough known in New York. 

I got down to business at once. 

“The leader of your orchestra—what do you know of: him?” 
I asked. 

The manager shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““What does any hotel man know of-his help these days, Miss 
Ade?” he retorted. . “He is Austrian, I believe; but I- suppose 
that he is a naturalized citizen 4 

“You suppose,” I said scathingly. ‘‘Some day, you and men 
in your position are going to wake up, Mr. Brownell.. Waiters, 
musicians—the very men who can overhear conversations, care- 
less words dropped by people not thinking of espionage——’”’ 

“You mean that Letenheim is a spy?” he gasped. 

I shrugged. 

“I do not know. I merely want—now—his address, Mr. 
Brownell. And—silence.”’ y 

“T will say nothing,” he promised. And-he gave me the ad- 
dress. And I knew that he was impressed and would keep his 
mouth tightly closed. It is true that I had—and have—no 
especial authority, but, as I- have said, I am not unknown. 
Brownell had the good sense to aid me. 

Outside, I waved away the attentions of the doorman. But 
half a block down the street, I stopped a taxi-man. I told him 
to draw up opposite the Regal and to follow, as cautiously as 
might be, the man whom I should indicate. Then I entered 
the cab. I suppose the man thought me a jealous wife; there 
was a suspicion of a leer on his face, (Continued on page 98) 
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IVE million superfluous women after the war! The 

word, be it known, is. used in the old-fashioned sense of 

superiority in numbers over the male sex. Events may 

prove that it will be this large army of women, balked of 
their natural destiny, that will lead their sex to a victory as great 
as that of the civilized world over the Teutonic empires. 

But what will be the more immediate result? Polygamy? In 
Germany, that is already not only legalized but officially com- 
manded. But, then, Germany has not advanced ethically in 
fifteen hundred years, and expediency rules. In Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and the United States, progress has been steady, 
overcoming all obstacles. There are few rotten spots in the 
great civilizations of to-day. -To turn back the wheels of progress 
in any of these humane, enlightened countries is as unthinkable 
as to imagine that, even in an access of fury, they would sink a 
hospital-ship or treat prisoners of war and conquered provinces 
with barbarous severity. All of them, with the exception of our 
own young country, have dark pages in their old histories, but 
this is the point: they have progressed while Germany has stood 
still. So polygamy—official polygamy, at least—may be dis- 
missed as a solution. 

No doubt, society will become broad-minded enough to 
permit women with a longing for children to have them without 
disgrace. But these instances will be isolated. Society for a 
long time has been making a heroic attempt to admit that there 
are, to be conservative, tens of thousands of women in the world 
who should never have married, borne children, and lived the self- 
obliterating domestic life against every instinct of their nature. 
While, in the physiological sense, these women are not a third sex, 
mentally, psychologically they are as unfitted for the life of the 
average woman, completely outfitted by nature to live and die 
for the race, as they are, on the other hand, unfitted for the coarse 
life of camp and trench. 

These women, instead of waiting for another generation to 
recognize and emancipate them, are already finding their oppor- 
tunity in the vacancies inevery walk of life left by men called to 
make the great fight for civilization. 


Work, compulsory and eagerly embraced, will be the solution 
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The article on the position of Woman after 
mopolitan aroused wide-spread interest and 
ment. Most of it expressed decided dissent 
of course, many points from which we can 
Atherton, in ‘dealing with the same subject, 
ican standpoint and with perhaps the more 


of the five million 
superfluous women. 
Moreover, through 
the power achieved, 
there will be a tre- 
mendous rise in the 
average level of 
female intelligence, 
no doubt such a contribution to the depleted artistic ranks as will 
forever break the power of the silent, persistent, masculine resis- 
tance that has. heretofore.handicapped and discouraged so many 
women whose will-power has been weaker than their gifts. 
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In speculating upon the status of American women after the . 


war, it must not be forgotten that they had advanced very far 


indeed before April, 1917—before August, 1914, for that matter. 


They had already obtained the full or almost full vote in twelve 
states, and all signs pointed to ultimate victory in New York. 
Regarding the last, I held, with‘many others, that the women of 
New York made a mistake in pushing suffrage when only one 
question that counted faced the world at the moment. They 
would have gained a distinct moral advantage if they had fol- 
lowed the example of the militant British women and thrown all 
their energies into the winning of the war, instead of diverting 
them, and placing American women in general.in a narrow and 
selfish light. It would have been a magnificent example to women 
all over the United States, and they would have stood out as the 
national leaders instead of being forced to content themselves with 
a sectional triumph, and antagonizing many thousands of men. 

However, it is never worth while to waste ammunition over 
any attempt which has been carried to a successful issue. No 


doubt, the women of New York now will concentrate their very | 
excellent brains and their undepleted energies upon helping the | 


government to win the war. Moreover, the many astute minds 
among them will manage to counteract by active propaganda’ 
whatever advantage the socialists may think they are likely to 
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re Workers 


the war by Elinor Glyn in September Cos- 
brought forth a great deal of intelligent com- 
from the Englishwoman’s views. There are, 
observe the signs of the times, and Mrs. 
has interpreted them from a more Amer- 
special vision of her own countrywomen. 


get from the power 
to vote of the wo- 
men of the East Side 
of New York city 
and the women of 
German sympa- 
thies. 

The desire to 
vote, however, was by no means as wide-spread in this country 
as the more advanced women would have wished. Not by any 
means. It was this apathy that the leaders found more difficult 
to combat than the opposition of the men. The Anti-suffrage 
Party was also very large, bad as most of its arguments were. 
One result of this war will be an almost universal determination 
among our women to gain the franchise, if only because it would 
mortify them to witness the triumph of the British women after 
their long and fearful struggle—a concession by the British 
government animated by gratitude for the magnificent services 
of British women and by a direct sense of justice. 

Nor could anything but this war so well have prepared our 
women not only to desire the vote but to exercise it with discretion. 
Before the war, the women determined upon the franchise may 
roughly be divided into two classes: those that knew the value 
of equal rights in the amelioration of the lot of women workers, 
and those either ambitious for a political career or an outlet for 
their restless energies. Underlying both was the subconscious- 
ness that life would be more satisfactory generally if their political 
Status were equal to that of men. Anyone who has watched 
little boys and girls at play will readily understand this instinct. 
The boys either endure the girls in their games with good-natured 
masculine contempt or ‘‘boss” them mercilessly. This is by no 
means owing to superiority in physique, for often the girls are 
quite able to trounce them, and do so when not too deeply imbued 
with tradition. It is this same tradition—that the female is his 
nferior politically, inherited with his brain-cells—that makes it 
juite natural for the boy to assume the position of dictator by 
‘ight of.sex. As many American women are quite as independent 
oy nature as men, and prove it as they grow older, it is not re- 
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markable that the whole suffrage movement started in the United 
States many years ago. The wonder is that they should not 
have been the ones to make the first militant fight for the vote 
instead of leaving it to their British sisters. The secret is, of 
course, that almost any American woman could get a husband, 
whereas in England alone there were several hundred thousand 
more women than men—enough to animate them with the desire 
to “start something,” at whatever cost to the individual. 

But if the great mass of our women were indifferent to politics, 
there is no question that a fine percentage of them had struck out 
for themselves in various lines of economic independence. Long 
gone was the day when old maids were content to be poor rela- 
tions or merely school-teachers. Something like ten million 
women in the United States were self-supporting, and were run- 
ning men close in every field—professions, shops, trades, business. 
The day of the male nurse was over, and women reporters 
swarmed in every newspaper office. The whole country seethed 
with female energy, and even women of maturer years whose 
husbands, absorbed in business and suffering from acute brain- 
fag every night, gave them no companionship were seeking men- 
tal diversion and companionship in clubs. They soon graduated 
from the old Browning séances, which furnished the male humor- 
ist with copy for so many years, and traveled by rapid stages to 
study of parliamentary law as well as other subjects supposed to 
be food for the male mind alone. It was only a step from abstract 
interest to a vital one in the great questions of the day, and before 
the war thousands of American women in the United States edu- 
cated by club life were reading the newspapers and longing to 
vote on great questions. 

This was a magnificent preparation for the new opportunities 
and interests offered by the war. Never in our time has there 
been such a stimulant to the mind as this great and terrible up- 
heaval. At first, only the women whose minds were already 
awake reacted to it, and, compared with our enormous popula- 
tion, no doubt they were few in number. We heard the constant 
cry: ‘People (not only women, by any means) in this country 
do not know there is a war.”’ Then, after we ‘‘ went in,” another 


wail ascended to heaven: ‘‘ Will the women (Continued on page 88) 
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DWARD PIERSON is the vicar of a London parish and 

an ardent music-lover. He is a widower with two daughters 
—Gratian, twenty, who has recently married George Laird, an 
army doctor, and is herself now a nurse; and Noel (Nollie) an 
affectionate, high-spirited, impulsive girl nearly eighteen, who 
reminds her father of his cousin Leila (Mrs. Lynch), who has 
made a sad mess of her life, and when last heard from 
was singing in South Africa. Pierson and Noel spend 
a July holiday at the home of Robert Pierson (Ed- 
ward’s brother) in Monmouthshire, close to Tintern 
Abbey. Here Noel meets Cyril Morland, a young 
officer about to go to the front, and the young people 
fall deeply in love. Morland urges an immediate 
marriage, but Noel’s father objects on the grounds of 
youth and short acquaintance. He is suddenly 
summoned to London by the serious illness of 
Doctor Laird. He arrives just before the crisis 
is passed, and is shocked to find that Gratian 
has become converted to the views of her hus- 
band, who is an agnostic and denies revealed re- 
ligion. He is still worried over Noel’s love- 
affair, knowing her impulsive nature, and 
when he receives a letter from Mrs. Robert 
Pierson (Thirza) advising his consent, as 
otherwise she fears a 
runaway marriage, he 
answers that he cannot 
agree to the match and 
wishes Noel to come 
home at once. Mean- 
while, Morland receives 
orders to join his regi- 


ment, and Noel, with 
the sole thought of 
making him hers for- 
ever, in spite of any- 
thing that would be 
done, gives herself to 
him. 


She is anxious to be- 
come a nurse, and just 
then Pierson hears from 
Mrs. Lynch. She is in 
London, and in charge 
of two wards in a hos- 
pital. He goes to see 
her and arranges for 
Noel to be trained there. 

Leila has another 
friend in London, Jimmy 
Fort, an army captain 
incapacitated for’ active 
service and employed at 
the War Office. She 
knew him in South 
Africa, and now he has 
become her lover. Fort meets Noel and takes a great liking 
to her. i 

Noel is happy in her work at the hospital until the news 
comes that Cyril has been killed in France. She now 
knows that she is going to have a child, and to her grief is 
added anxiety for what the future holds. 
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OEL went on with her work for a month, and then, 
one morning, fainted over a pile of dishes. The noise 
attracted attention, and Mrs. Lynch was summoned. 
The sight of her lying there so deadly white taxel 

Leila’s nerves severely. But the girl revived quickly, and a 
cab was sent for. Leila went with her, and told the driver to 
stop at Camelot Mansions. Why take her home in this state? 
Why not save the jolting, and let her recover properly? They 
went up-stairs, arm in arm. Leila made her lie down on the 
divan, and put a hot-water bottle to her feet. Noel was still 
so passive and pale that even to speak to her seemed a cruelty. 
And, going to her little sideboard, Leila stealthily extracted a 
pint bottle of some champagne which Jimmy Fort had sent in, 
and took it, with two glasses and a corkscrew, into her bedroom. 
She drank a little herself, and came out bearing a glass to the 
girl. Noel shook her head, and her eyes seemed to say, “Do 
you really think I’m so easily mended?” But Leila had been 
through too much in her time to despise earthly remedies, and 
she held it to the girl’s lips until she drank. It was excelleat 
champagne, and, since Noel had never yet touched alcohol, had 


an instantaneous effect. Her eyes brightened; little rel spots 
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“Your boy would have told you to stick it. These are your 


came up in her cheeks. And 
suddenly she rolled over and 
buried her face deep in a cush- 
ion. With her short hair, she 
looked so like a child lying 
there that Leila knelt down, 
stroking her head and saying: 
‘““There, there; my love! There, 
there!” 

At last the girl raised her- 
self; now that the pallid, mask- 
like despair of the last month 4 
was broken, she seemed on fire, and her face had a wild look. 
She withdrew herself from Leila’s touch, and, crossing her arms 
tightly across her ‘breast, said: : 

“T can’t bear it; I can’t sleep. I want him back; I hate life— 
I hate the world! We hadn’t done anything—only just loved 
each other. God likes punishing—just because we loved :each 
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other; we had only one day to love each other—only one day— 
Lelia could see the long white throat above those 
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only one!” 


“trenches, and you're not going to be downed, are you?” 


rigid arms straining 
and _ swallowing; it 


| gave her a choky feel- 
! rO res S ing to watch it. The 
| voice, uncannily 

dainty for all the 


Galsworthy wildness of the words 
lhe J and face, went on: “I 
“Beyond,” etc. won’t —I don’t want 
| to live: “If there’s 
Fanny Munsell another life, I shall go 


sn’t—it’s just sleep.” 

| Leila put out her hand to ward off these wild wanderings. 
ke most women who live simply the life of their senses and 
‘motions, she was orthodox, or, rather, never speculated on 
‘uc things. 

_ “Tell me about yourself and him,” she said. 
Noel fastened her great eyes on her cousin. 


| “We loved each other; and children are born—aren’t they? 
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after you’ve loved. But mine won’t 

be!” From the look of her face rather 

than from her words, the full reality 
of her meaning came to Leila, van- 
ished, came again. Nonsense! But 

—what an awful thing, if true! That 

which had always seemed to her such an 

exaggerated occurrence in _the common 

walks of life—why, now it was a tragedy! 

Instinctively she raised herself and put her 
arms round the girl. 

“My poor dear,”’ she said, “‘you’re 
fancying things.”’ 

The color had faded out of Noel’s 
face, and, with her head thrown back 
and her eyelids half closed, she looked 
like a scornful young ghost. 

yf it: is—L .sha’n’t -live. 1. don’t 
mean to—it’s easy to die. I don’t 
mean daddy to know.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” was all 
Leila could stammer. 

“Was it wrong, Leila?” 

“ ‘Wrong?’ I don’t know—wrong? 
If it really is so—it was—unfortunate. 
But surely, surely—you’re mistaken.” 

Noel shook her head. 

“T did it so that we should belong to 
each other. Nothing could have taken 
him from me.” 

Leila caught at the girl’s words. 

“Then, my dear, he hasn’t quite gone 
from you—you see?” 

Noel’s lips formed a “‘No” that was 
inaudible. 

“But daddy!” she whispered. 

Edward’s face came before Leila so 
vividly that she could hardly see the 
girl for the tortured shape of it.. Then 
the hedonist in her revolted against that 
ascetic vision. Her worldly judgment 
condemned and deplored this calamity; 

her instinct could not help applauding that 
hour of life and love snatched out of the jaws 
of death. 

‘““Need he ever know?” she said. 

‘“‘T could never lie to daddy. But it doesn’t 
matter.. Why should one go on living—when 
life is rotten?” 

Outside, the sun was’ shining brightly, 
though it was late October. Leila got up from 
her knees. She stood at the window, think- 
ing hard. 
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get morbid. Look at me! I’ve had two hus- 
bands, and—and—well, a pretty stormy up- 
and-down time of it, and I dare say I’ve got 
lots of trouble before me. But I’m not going 
to cave in. Nor must you. The Piersons have plenty of pluck; 
you mustn’t be a traitor to your blood. That’s the last thing. 
Your boy would have told you to stick it. These are your 
‘trenches,’ and you’re not going to be downed, are you?” 

After she had spoken, there was a long silence before 
Noel said, 

“Give me a cigarette, Leila.’ 

Leila produced the little flat case she carried. 

“That’s brave,” she said. ‘‘Nothing’s incurable at your age. 
Only one thing's incurable—getting old.” 

Noel laughed. 

“That’s curable, too—isn’t it?” 

“Not without surrender.” 

Again there was a silence, while the blue fume from two ciga- 
rettes fast-smoked, rose toward the low ceiling. Then Noel got 
up from the divan and went over to the piano. She was still 
in her hospital dress of lilac-colored linen, and while she stood 
there touching the keys, playing a chord now and then, Leila’s 
heart felt hollow from compassion; she was so happy herself 
just now, and this child so very wretched! 

‘““Play to me,” she said, ‘““no—don’t; I’ll play to you.”” And, 
sitting down, she began to play and sing a little French 
song whose first line ran, 

Si on est jolie, jolie comme vous—— 
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It was soft, gay, charming. If the girl cried, so much the better. 
But Noel did not cry. She seemed suddenly to have recovered 
all her self-possession. She spoke calmly, answered Leila’s 
questions without emotion, and said she would go home. Leila 
went out with her and walked some way in the direction of her 
home—distressed, but frankly at a loss. When, at the top of 
Portland Place, Noel stopped and said: “I’m quite all right 
now, Leila; thank you awfully. I shall just go home and lie 
down. And I shall come to-morrow, the same as usual. Good- 
by,” she could only grasp the girl’s hand, and say: “My dear, 
that’s splendid! There’s many a slip—besides, it’s war-time.” 

With that saying, enigmatic even to herself, she watched the 
girl moving slowly away and turned back herself toward her 
hospital with a disturbed and compassionate heart. 
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But Noel did not go East; she walked 
down Regent Street. She had 
received a certain measure of 
comfort, been steadied by her 
experienced cousin’s vitality, and 
the new thoughts suggested by 
those words: ‘‘He hasn’t quite 
gone from you.” “ Besides, it’s war- 
time.” Leila had spoken freely, too, 
and the physical ignorance in which 
the girl had. been groping these last 
weexs was now removed. Like most 
proud natures, she did not naturally 
think much about the opinion of 
other people. Besides, she knew 
nothing of the world, its feelings 
and judgments. Her nightmare was 
the thought of her father’s horror 
and grief. She tried to lessen that 
nightmare by remembering his op- 
position to her marriage and the 
resentment she felt. He had never real- 
ized, never understood, how she and Cyril 
loved. Now, if she were really going to 
have a child, it would be Cyril’s—Cyril’s 
son—Cyril over again! The instinct stronger 
than reason, refinement, tradition, upbring- 
ing, which had pushed her on in such haste 
to make sure of union—the irrepressible 
pulse of life faced with annihilation—seemed 
to revive within her and make her 
terrible secret almost precious. 

She had read about ‘‘war-babies” 
in the papers—read with a dull . 
curiosity; but now the atmosphere, 
as it were, of those writings was 
illumined for her. These babies 
were wrong, were a ‘“‘problem,” and 
yet, behind all that, she seemed now 
to know that people were glad of 
them. They made up; they filled the 
gaps. Perhaps, when she had one, 
she would be proud, secretly proud, 
ia spite of her father. They had tried 
to kill Cyril—God and everyone— 
but they hadn’t been able; he was 
alive within her! A glow came into 
ker face, walking among the busy, 
shopping crowd, and people turned to 
look at her; she had that appearance of seeing no one, noth- 
ing, which is strange and attractive to those who have a 
raoment to spare from contemplation of their own affairs. Fully 
two hours she wandered thus before going in, and only lost that 
><alted feeling when, in her own little roonf, she had taken up 
his photograph and was sitting on her bed gazing at it. She 
had a bad breakdown then. Locked in there, she lay on her 
bed, crying, dreadfully lonely, till she fell asleep exhausted, 
with the little tear-stained photo clutched in her twitching 
fingers. 

She woke with a start. 
ing on her door. 

“Miss Noel?” 

Childish perversity kept her silent. Why couldn’t they leave 
her alone? They would leave her alone if they knew. Then she 
heard another kind of knockiag, and her father’s voice. 


It was dark, and some one was knock- 


“Nollie! Nollie!’ 

She scrambled up and opened. He looked scared, and her 
heart smote her. 

“Tt’s all right, daddy; I was asleep.” 

““My dear, I’m sorry; but dinner’s ready.”’ 

“T don’t want any dinner; I think I’ll go to bed.” 

The frown between his brows deepened. 

“You shouldn’t lock your door, Nollie. I was quite frightened. 
I went round to the hospital to bring you home, ‘and they told 
me about your fainting. I want you to see a doctor.” 

Noel shook her head vigorously. 

““Oh, no—it’s nothing.” 

“ ‘Nothing!’ To faint like that? 


Come, my child—to please 
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He took her face in his hands. Noel shrank away... | | 

“No, daddy; I won’t seea doctor. Extravagance in ~~ 
war-time! I-won’t! It’s no good trying to make me. 

T’ll come down if you like; I shall be all right to- 
morrow.” 

With this, Pierson had to be content; but, often that evening, 
she saw him looking at her anxiously. And when she went up, 
he came out of his study, followed to her room, and insisted on 
lighting her fire. Kissing her at the door, he said very quietly, 

“T wish I could be a mother to you, my child.” 2) 

For a moment it flashed through Noel: ‘‘He knows!” Then, — 


wast - 


-by the puzzled look on his face, she knew that he did not. i 


only he did—what a weight it would be off her mind! But she | 
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answered, quietly, too; “Good-night, daddy dear,” kissed him, 
and shut the door. 

She sat down before the little new fire and spread her hands 
out to it—all was so cold and wintry in her heart. And the fire- 
light flickered on her face, where shadows lay thick under her 
eyes, for all the roundness of her cheeks, and on her slim, pale 
hands and the supple grace of her young body. And, out in the 
night, clouds raced over the moon, which had come full once 
more. 


VI 
I 


PIERSON went back to his study, and wrote to Gratian: 


If you can get leave for a few days, my dear, I want you at home. 
Tam troubled about Nollie. Ever since that disaster happened to her, 
she has been getting paler and thinner; and to-day she fainted. She 
won’t see a doctor, but perhaps you could get her to see George. If 
you come up, he will surely be able to run up to us for a day or two. 
Tf not, you must take her down to him at Dover. I have just seen the 


news of your second cousin Charlie Pierson’s death; he was killed in 


& 
Ty 
® 


le followed to her room, and insisted on lighting her fire 


ae of the last attacks on the Somme. He was nephew of my cousin 
eila, whom, as you know, Noel sees every day at her hospital. Ber- 
am has the D. S. O. I have been less hard pressed lately; Lauder 
as been home on leave and has taken some services forme. And, now 


the colder weather has come, I am feeling much fresher. 


Try your 
best to come. 


I am seriously concerned for our beloved child. 
Your affectionate father, 
EDWARD PIERSON. 


Gratian answered that she could get week-end leave and would 
come on Friday. He met her at the station, and they drove 
thence straight to the hospital, to pick up Noel. Leila came to 
them in the waiting-room, and Pierson, thinking they would 
talk more freely about Noel’s health it he left them alone, went 
into the recreation-room and stood watching a game of bagatelle 
between two convalescents. When he returned to the little 
sitting-room, they were still standing by the hearth, talking in 
low voices. Gratian must surely have been stooping over the 
fire—her face was red, almost swollen, and her eyes looked as if 
she had scorched them. Leila said lightly: 

“Well, Edward, aren’t the men delightful? When are we 
going to another concert together?” 

She, too, was flushed, and looking almost young. 

“Ah! If we could do the things we want to!” 

“That’s very pretty, Edward; but you should, you know— 
for a tonic.” ; 

He shook his head, and smiled. 

“Leila, you’re a temptress. Will you let Nollie 
know, please, that we can take her back with us? 
Can you let her off to-morrow?” 
“For as long as you like; she wantsa rest. I’ve 
been talking to Gratian. We oughtn’t to have let 
her go on after a shock like that—my fault, I’m 
afraid. I thought that work might be 
best.” 

Pierson was conscioys of Gratian 
walking past him out of the room. He 
held out his hand to Leila and followed. 
A small noise occurred behind him such 
as a woman makes when she has put a 
foot through her own skirt or has other 
powerful cause for dismay. Noel was 
in the hall already, and he was vaguely 
aware of being the center of a triangle 
of women whose eyes were playing catch- 
glance. Then he saw his daughters kiss 
—and became seated between them in 
the taxi.. The most unobservant of men, 
he parted from them in the hall without 
having perceived anything except that 
they were rather silent, and, going to 
his study, he took up a “Life” of Sir 
Thomas More. There was a passage 
therein which he itched to show George 
Laird, who was coming up that evening. 

Gratian and Noel had mounted the 
stairs with lips tight-set and eyes 
averted; they were both very pale. 

When they reached the door of Gra- 

tian’s room—the room which had been 

their mother’s—Noel was for passing 
on, but Gratian caught her by the arm 
and said, ‘“‘Come in.” The fire was 
burning brightly in there, and the two 
sisters stood in front of it, one on each 
side, their hands clutching the mantel- 
shelf, staring at the flames. At last, Noel 
put one hand in front of her eyes and 
said, 

“T asked her to tell you.” 

Gratian made the movement oi: one 
who is gripped by two strong emotions 
and longs to surrender to one or to 
the other. 

“It’s too horrible!” was all she said. Noel turned 
toward the door. ‘Stop, Nollie!”’ 

Noel stopped with her hand on the door-knob. 

“TI don’t want to be forgiven and sympathized 
with. I just want to be let alone.” 

‘““How can you be let alone?” : 

The tide of misery surged up in Noef, and sne 
cried out passionately: 

“TI hate sympathy from people who can’t understand! I 
don’t want anyone’s. I can always go away and lose myself.” 

The words: ‘“‘Can’t understand” gave Gratian a shock. 

“T can understand,” she said. 


“You can’t; you never saw him. You never saw—-—” Her lips 
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quivered so that she had to stop and bite them to keep back a 
rush of tears.. ‘And you would never have done it yourself.” 

Gratian went toward her, but stopped and sat down on the 
bed. It wastrue. She would never have done it herself; it was 
just that which, for all her longing to help her sister, iced her 
love and sympathy. What a terrible, wretched, humiliating 
thing! Her own sister, her only sister, in the position of all those 
poor, badly brought-up girls who forgot themselves! And. her 
father—their father! Till that moment, she had hardly thought 
of him, too preoccupied by the shock to her own pride. The 
word “Dad!” was forced from her. 

Noel shuddered. 


. “That boy!” said Gratian suddenly. “I can’t forgive him. 


If you didn’t know—he did. It was—it was—” She stopped 
at the sight of Noel’s face. 
“TV did know,” she said..~ “It was I. - He was my husband, as 


much as yours is. If you say a word-against him, [Jl never 
speak to you again. I’m glad—you would be, if you were going 
to have one. What’s the difference, except that you’ve had 
luck and I—haven’t.” Her lips quivered again, and she was 
silent. 

Gratian stared up at her. She had a longing for George—to 
know what he thought and felt. 

‘To you mind if I tell George?” she said. 

Noel shook her head. 

“No; not now. ~ Tell anybody.” 

And ‘suddenly. the misery behind the mask of her face went 
straight to Gratian’s heart. 
her sister. 

“‘Nollie dear, don’t look like that!” 

Noel suffered the embrace without response, but when it was 
over, went to her own room. 

Gratian stayed, sorry, sore and vexed, uncertain, anxious. 
Her pride was deeply wounded, and her heart torn; she was 
angry with herself... Why couldn’t she have been more sym- 
pathetic? And yet, now that Noel was no longer there, 
she again condemned the dead. What he had done was un- 
pardonable. Nollie was such a child—he had committed 
sacrilege. » If only. George. would come and she could talk it 
all out with him! She, who had married for love and known 
passion, had insight enough to feel-that Noel’s love had been 
deep—so far as anything, of course, could be deep in such a 
child. Gratian was at the mature age of twenty. But to have 
forgotten herself like that! And this boy! If she had known 
him, that feeling might have been mitigated by the personal 
element, so important to all human judgment; but never having 
seen him, she thought of his conduct as “caddish.” And she 
knew that this was, and would be, the trouble between her and 
her sister. However she might disguise it, Noel would feel that 
judgment underneath. 

She stripped off her nurse’s garb, put on an evening frock, 
and fidgeted about the room. Anything rather than go down 
and~see ~her father again’ before she must. This, which had 
happened, was‘beyond words terrible for him; she dreaded the 
talk with him about Noel’s health which would have to come. 
She could say nothing, of course, until Noel wished; and, very 
truthful by nature, the idea of having to act a lie distressed her. 

She went down at last, and found them both in the drawing- 
room already—Noel in a frilly evening frock, sitting by the fire 
withher chin on her hand, while her father was reading out the 
war-news from the evening paper. At sight of that cool, dainty, 
girlish figure brooding over the fire, and of her father’s worn face; 
the-tragedy of this business thrust itself-on her with redoubled 
force. Poor daddy! Poor Nollie! Awful! Then Noel turned 
and-gave a little shake of her head, and her eyes said, almost as 
plainly as lips could have said it, ‘‘Silence.”’ Gratian nodded 
and came forward to the fire. And so began one of*those calm, 
domestic evenings which cover, sometimes, such depths of heart- 
ache. 


2 


Noel stayed up until her father went to bed, then went up- 
stairs at once. She had evidently determined that they should 
not talk about her. Gratian sat on alone, waiting for her hus- 
band.- It was nearly midnight when he came, and she did not 


tell him the family news till next morning. He ‘received it with a 


curious little grunt. Gratian saw his eyes contract, as they 


might have, perhaps, looking at some bad and complicated wound, 


and then stare steadily at the ceiling. Though they had been 
married over a year, she did not yet know what he thought about 
many things, and she waited with a queer sinking at her heart. 


She got up and put her arms round _ 


This skeleton in the family cupboard was a test of his affection: ; 
for herself, a test of the quality of the man she had martiedes $ 
He did not speak for a little, and her anxiety grew. Then his — 
hand sought hers and gave it a hard squeeze. 

“‘Poor little Nollie! This is a case for Taple yism. Ciser wp, 
Gracie! We’ll get her through somehow.” 

“But father! It’s impossible to keep it from him, and im- 
possible to tell him! Oh, George, I never knew what- family‘ 
pride was till now! It’s incredible. That wretched boy!” 

“ De mortuis.’ Come, Gracie; in the midst of death we are 
in life. What does it matter, in these days? Your father must 
get used to it; it’s a nasty jar, but a rare chance for his Chris- 
tianity.” . 

“You know. dad will be as sweet as anything—that’s. what 
makes it so horrible.” i 

George Laird redoubled his squeeze. a 

“Quite right! The old-fashioned father could let himself go. = 
But need he know? We can get her away from London, and, : 
later on, we can manage somehow. If he does hear, We: must : 
make him feel that N ollie was ‘doing her: bit.2-4 =2% ae 

_ Gratian withdrew her hand. 

-“Ton’t !” she said, in a muffled voice. 

George Laird turned and looked at her. He was capes? himself ; 
and quite capable of feeling how deeply she was stirred and hurt; 
but, a born pragmatist, confronting life always in the experi- 
mental spirit, he was impatient of the ‘How awful!” attitude. 
And this streak of her father’s ascetic traditionalism in his young 
wife always roused in him a wish to break it up. If she had not 
been his wife, he would have admitted at once that he might just 
as well try and alter the bone-formation of her head as. break 
down such a fundamental trait of character, but, being his wife. 
he naturally considered alteration as possible as putting a ne 
staircase in a house or throwing two rooms into. one... 1 id 
taking her in his arms, he said: 

mL ‘know; bat it’ll ‘all come right if we put a good face on: 
Shall I talk to. Nollie?”’ 

Gratian assented, from the desire to be able to say to her fath 
‘George is seeing het, ” and so stay the need for a discussior 
But the whole thing seemed to her more and more a. calami 
which nothing could lessen or smooth away. 

George Laird had plenty of cool courage, invaluable i int m ns 
who hace to inflict as well as to alleviate pain; but he did not like 
his mission ‘‘a little bit,”’ as he would have said, and he proposec 
a walk because he did not want a scene. N oel accepted for we 
same reason. She liked George, and, with the disinterested « ( de 
tachment of a sister-in-law and the shrewdness of youth, 
him perhaps better than did his wife. She was sure, at all events 
of being neither condemned nor sympathized With. 2" eos 

They might have gone, of course, in any direction, but chos 
to make for the City. Such deep decisions are subconscious 
They sought, no doubt, a dry, unemotional region, or. perhap 
one where George, who was in uniform, might rest his arm from 5 
the automatic-toy game which the military play. They | 
reached Cheapside before he was conscious to the full ‘of ie 
bizarre nature of this walk with his pretty young sister-in-la 
among all the bustling, black-coated mob of money-mal ers 
“T wish the devil we hadn’t come out! ”. he- thought, “Sita 
would have been easier indoors.” He cleared his throat, chow 
ever, and, squeezing her arm gently, began: — ; 

“Gratian’s told me, Ne ollie. The great thing is to keep you 
spirit up and not worry.” 

‘‘T suppose you couldn’t cure me.’ 

The words, in that delicate, spurning voice, absolut 
gered him; but he said quickly: : 

“Out of the question, N ollie “impossible! What a 
thinking of?” Af eee : 

‘Daddy. + 4 

The ee ““T)——n daddy!” rose to his teeth; he bit ihe! 
off and said: 

“Bless him! We shall have to see to all thats Do you re 
want to keep it from him? It must be one way or the: other- 
clean; no use concealing it, if it’s to come out aa + oa 

“No, ” eo 

He stole a look at her. é 
How damnably young she was —how ie 
in his throat, i: 

“T shouldn’t do anything yet,” he said; Ze ee batt i 
on, if you’d like me to tell him— But that’s uaeee up. to. oe 4 
my dear; he need never know.”’ o 

SON Ove 

He could not follow her thought. Then she tl: = 

‘“‘Gratian condemns Cyril. Don’t let her. I won’t have him 
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badly thought of. It was my doing. I wanted to make sure 
of him.” 

George answered stoutly: 

“Gracie’s upset, of course, but she’ll soon be all right. You 
mustn’t let it come between you. The thing you’ve got to keep 
steadily before you is that life’s a huge, wide, adaptable thing. 
Look at all these people! There’s hardly one of them who hasn’t 
got now, or hasn’t had, some personal difficulty or trouble before 
them as big as yours almost—bigger, 
perhaps. And here they are, as lively 
as fleas. That’s what makes the fasci- 
nation of life—the jolly irony of it all. 
It would do you good to have a turn in 
France and see yourself in proportion 
to the whole.” 

He felt her fingers suddenly slip 
under his arm, and went on. with 
greater confidence: 

“Life's going to be the important 
thing in the future, Nollie; not comfort 
and cloistered virtue and 
security, but living, and 
pressure to the square 
inch. Do youtwig? All 
the old hard-and-fast tra- 
ditions and drags on life 
are in the melting-pot. 
Death's boiling their 
bones, and they'll make 
excellent stock for the 
new soup. When you 
prune and dock things, 
the sap flows quicker. 
Regrets and _ repinings 
and repressions are going 
out of fashion; we shall 
have no time or use for 


them in the future. 
Youre going to maxe 


life — well, that’s some- 
thing to be thankful for, 
anyway. You've ‘kept 
Cyril Morland alive. 
And — well, you know, 
we've .all been born— 
some of us properly and 
some improperly, and 
tere isn’t a ha’p ‘orth of 
difference in the value of 
the article or the trouble 
of bringing it into -the 
world. The cheerier you 
are, the better your child 
will be, and that’s all 
you ve got to think about. 
You needn't begin to 
trouble at all for another 
couple of months at least. 
After that, just let us 
know where you'd like to go, and Vl arrange it 
somehow.”’ 

She looked round at him, and, under that young, clear, brood- 
ing gaze, he had the sudden uncomfortable feeling of having 
spoken like a charlatan. Had he really touched the heart of the 
matter? What good were his generalities to this young, fastidi- 
ously nurtured girl, brought up to tell the truth by a father so 
old-fashioned and devoted, whom she loved? It was George's 
nature, too, to despise words, and the conditions of his life these 
last two years had given him a sort of horror of those who act 
by talking. He felt inclined to say: -‘‘Don’t pay the slightest 
attention to me; it’s all humbug. What will be will be, and 
there's an end of it.” 

Then she said quietly, 

“Shall I tell daddy or not?” 

He wanted to say, ‘‘No,” but, somehow, couldn’t. 
the straightforward course was probably the best. Tor this 
would ‘have to be a lifelong concealment. It was impossible 
to conceal a thing forever; sooner or later he would find out. 
But the doctor rose up in him, and he said: 

“Don’t go to meet trouble, Nollie; it’ll be time enough in two 
months. Then tell him, or let me.’ 

She shook her head. 


After all, 


He put his hand on hers” 


“No; I will, if it is to be done.” ) 
“What shall I do till 


within his arm, and gave it a squeeze. 
then?” she asked. 
“Take a week’s complete rest, and then go on where you are. 
Noel was silent a minute, then said, 
“Ves; I will.” 
They spoke no more on the subject, and George exerted him- 
self to talk about hospital experiences and that phenomenon, 
the British soldier. But just before they reached 
home, he said: 2 
“Took here, Nollie: If you’re not ashamed of your- 


? 
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“Mademoiselle, youth is so mysterious. Your eyes are 


seli, no one will be ashamed of you. Hf you put ashes on your 
own head, your fellow beings will assist you; for of such is their 
charity.” : 

And, receiving another of those clear, brooding looks, he left 
her with the thought: ‘‘A lonely child!” = 


VII 


Noet went back to her hospital after a week’s rest. George 
had done more for her than he suspected, for his saying: 
“Tife’s a huge, wide, adaptable thing,’ had stuck in her mind, 
Did it matter what happened to her? And she used to look inte 
the faces of the people she met, and wonder what was absorbing 
them. What secret griefs and joys were they carrying about 
with them? The loneliness of her own life now forced’ her t¢ 
this speculation concerning others, for she was extraordinarily 
lonely. Gratian and George were back at work; her father a 
Le kept at bay; with Leila, she felt ill at ease, for the confessio! 


| 
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had hurt her pride, and family friends and acquaintances of all 
sorts she shunned like the plague. 

The only person she did not succeed in avoiding was Jimmy 
Fort, who came in one evening after dinner, bringing her a large 
bunch of hothouse violets. But, then, he did not seem to mat- 
ter—too new an acquaintance, too detached. Something he said 
made her aware that he had heard of her loss, and that the 
violets were a token of sympathy. He seemed awfully kind that 
evening, telling her “tales of Araby,” and saying nothing which 
would shock her father. It was wonderful to be a man and roll 
about the world as he had, and see all life and queer places and 
people—Chinamen and Gauchos and Boers and Mexicans. It 
gave her a kind of thirst. And she liked to watch his brown, 
humorous face, which seemed made of dried leather. It gave 


her the feeling that life and experience were all that mattered— 
doing and seeing things; it made her trouble seem smaller, less im- 
portant. She squeezed his hand hard when she said good-night. 

“Thank you for my violets and for coming; it was awfully 
I wish I could have adventures.”’ 


kind of you. 
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eeing things that have not happened” 


And he answered, ‘‘You will, my dear fairy princess!” He 
aid it queerly, and very kindly. “F airy princess!” What a 
imny thing to call her! If he had only known! There were not 
any adventures to be had in those regions where she washed up. 
Jot much “wide and adaptable life” to take her thoughts off 
erself. But on her journeys to and from the hospital she had 
tore than one odd little experience. One morning, she noticed 
| poorly dressed woman with a red and swollen face, flapping 
ong Regent Street like a wounded bird, and biting strangely 
<herhand. Hearing her groan, Noel asked her what the mat- 
ras Was. The woman held out the hand. 

“Oh!” she moaned. “I was scrubbin’ the floor and I got 
4S great needle stuck through my ’and, and it’s broke off, and 
can’t get itout. Oh! Oh!” 

She bit at the needle-end, not quite visible, but almost within 
ach of teeth, and suddenly went very white. In dismay, Noel 
1t.an arm round her, and turned her into a fine chemist’s shop. 

‘veral_ladies were in there, buying powder and scent, and they 


seeing it. 


looked with acerbity at this disordered, dirty female enterinz 
among them. Noel went up to a man behind the counter. 

‘Please give me something quick for this poor woman: I 
think she’s going to faint. She’s run a needle through her hand 
and can’t get it out.” 

The man gave her ‘“‘something quick,” and Noel pushed past 
two of the dames back to where the woman was sitting. She was 
still obstinately biting at her hand, and suddenly her chin flew 
up, and there, between-her teeth, was the needle. She took it 
from them with her other hand, stuck it proudly in the front of 
her dress, and out tumbled the words: 

“Oh! There! I’ve got it!” 

When she had swallowed the draft, she looked round her, 
bewildered, said, ‘‘Thank you kindly, miss,” and shuffled out: 
Noel paid for the draft and followed, and, behind her, the shining 
shop seemed to exhale a perfumed breath of relief. 

“You can’t go back to work,” she said to the woman. 
do you live?” 

‘°Ornsey, miss.” 

“You must take a ’bus and go straight home, and put your 
hand at once into weak Condy’s fluid and water. It’s swelling. 
Here’s five shillings.” 

“Yes, miss; thank you, miss, I’m sure. 
It does ache cruel.’’ 

“Tf it’s not better this afternoon, you must go to a doctor. 
Promise?” 

“Oh dear, yes! ’Ere’s my ’bus. Thank you kindly, miss.” 

Noel saw her borne away, still sucking at her dirty, swollen 
hand. She walked on in a glow of love for the poor woman, and 
hate for the ladies who were buying powder, and forgot her. own 
trouble till she had almost reached the hospital. ‘ 

Another November day, a Saturday, leaving early, she walked 
to Hyde Park. The plane trees were just at the height of their 
spotted beauty. Few—very few—yellow leaves still hung; 
and the slender, pretty trees seemed rejoicing in their freedom 
from summer foliage. All their delicate boughs and twigs 
were shaking and dancing in the wind; and their rain-washed, 
leopardlike bodies had a lithe un-English gaiety. Noel passed 
down their line and seated herself on a bench. Close by, an 
artist was painting. His easel was only some three yards away 
from her, and she could see the picture—a vista of the houses 
in Park Lane through the gay plane-tree screen. He was a tall 
man,.about forty, evidently foreign, with a thin, long, oval, 
beardless face, high brow, largé gray eyes, which looked as if he 
suffered from headaches and lived much within himself. He 
cast many glances at her, and, pursuant of her new interest in. 
“life,” she watched him discreetly, a little startled, however, 
when, taking off his broad-brimmed squash-hat, he said, in a 
broken accent: 

‘Forgive me the liberty I take, mademoiselle, but would you 
so very kindly allow me to make a sketch of you sitting there? 
I work very quick. I beg you willlet me. I am Belgian, and I 
have no manners, yousee.’’ And he smiled. 

“Tf you like,” said Noel. 

“T thank you very much.” 

He shifted his ease! and began to draw. She felt flattered, 
and a little fluttered. He was so pale, and had a curious, half- 
fed look, which moved her. 

‘Have you been long in England?” she said presently. 

“Ever since the first months of the war.’’ 

“Do you like it?” 

“T was very homesick at first. - But I live in my pictures; 
there are wonderful things in London.” 

‘Why did you want to sketch me?” 

The painter smiled again. 

‘Mademoiselle, youth is so mysterious. Those young trees 
I have been painting mean so much more than the old, big 
trees. Your eyes are seeing things that have not happened. 
There is fate in them, and a look of defending us others from 
We have not such faces in my country. We are 
simpler; we do not defend our expressions. The English are 
very mysterious. We are like children to them. Yet, in some 
ways, you are like children to us. You are not people of the 
world at all. You English have been good to us, but you do 
not like us.” 

“And I suppose you do. not like us, either?” 

He smiled again, and she noticed how white his teeth were. 

“Well—not very much. The English do things from duty, 
but their hearts they keep to themselves. And their art—well, 
that is really amusing!” 

“T don’t know much about art,” Noel murmured. 

“It is the world to me,” said the (Concluded on page 92) 
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Alas for their hopeful plans! When they called on Mr. Daw, that highly efficient bird had 


flown. The cage was empty 
(Efficiency) 


“Ufhiciency 
4 New Adventure of 

Be Cet-Rich-Ouick 

| Wallingford 

- " we By 
‘ George Randolph Chester 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


if H, leave it!” counseled heartless Jim Wal- 
6 lingford, laying down his absorbing detective 
re journal to enjoy the anguish of Blackie Daw. 
s A cigarette, a flaring candle, and a sudden 
E draft had been the instruments of fate to crisp away one 
~ of the sharply pointed mustaches which had ever been Blackie’s 
pet. and pride. Now a,pair of manicure-scissors threatened the 
other. “Oh, leave it, and be individual,” taunted J. Rufus. 
: me Nobody has ever looked just like that. ‘And it’s appropriate! 
t shows your double nature.- This side of your face reveal: 
~ all your low cunning, all your cold-blooded brutality, all your 
coarse < 
* An inarticulate savage growl as the bereaved Mr. 
Benet his sole remaining mustache for the slaughter, 
* the big man in the chair shook like a bowl of jelly. 
~. “Don’t spoil it!” he begged. ‘Think how handy, Blackie! 
~ Suppose. you want to picka pocket. You keep the right side 
ee your face toward your victim. I can see him now—a skinny 
ittle runt with a-mole on his nose. ‘Help! Help!’ he cries. 
«$A dip with a short mustache pinched my poke!’ Do you run, 
- Blackie, thus causing suspicion? No. You simply whirl on 
a “your heel.” The bull lamps you, as you stand there, a classy 
gent, gracefully smoothing a long, not a short, mustache. Not 
the man!* The bull passes by, running heavily.” 
Cae “Cheese, you fat orang-utang!” hissed the sufferer. 


Daw 
and 


“T hope 
you" ‘break a leg sometime, and have to saw off the other to 
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Saying which with venomous earnestness, he snipped 
‘the deadly snip, and laid his pet tenderly on the dresser. 

~~ “Ns T live, ’tis Handsome Harry!” Wallingford laughed until 
eet ‘he: tears stood in his eyes, as, with a sudden re nembrance, he 
Bi ~ grabbed up his paper, hunted a portrait, and compared it with 
# the: ferociously scowling Blackie. ‘Oh, this is rich! Look, you 
Ens cheap crook! Look at your mug in the Bull’s- Eye Bulletin!” 
lackie looked, but instead of the outburst of rage on which 
aM Vallingford had fondly counted, there was a moment of silence, 
and» ‘then a grin. Handsome Harry, embezzler de luxe, now at 
“large and subject of police warning, bore a startling resemblance 
*to the lean and lank Horace G. Daw, now that the latter was 
“decorated with but short little patches of black mustache. 

_ Great sport!” he exulted. “I’m liable to be sleuthed as 
~ Handsome Harry, possibly pinched. Some joke on the Johnny 
~ Tin-plates! Come on, ‘Jim; let’s go out and slink through alleys.” 

J. Rufus, however, did not move. He had suddenly ceased 

i to chuckle, and, with concentrated brows, was staring at Blackie. 
: Wait” a minute,” he said; ‘‘we should be able to cash this.” 
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| chairman of the Pepville Commercial Committee, dean of the 
Re Peoville Chamber of Commerce, and live leader of every sub- 
__, stantial local enterprise, was just closing his business for the day 
' when, a card was brought in to him: 


| 4 ~ Asuton B. WENTON, president of the Pepville National Bank, 


EFFICIENCY DAW 


~“"Across'the bottom of the card was the neatly engraved state- 
ment: 


_ SPECIALTY, COMMUNITY OVERHEAD AND By-PRODUCTS 


nee, Se ge ap “4 “ 
tag gy, stconays 7 rad a ax 


hiased the sufferer. mays 


hope you break a leg sometime, and haye to 


“Cheese, you fat orang-utang!” 
saw off the other to match” 


Mr. Wenton was rather young to be dean of anything, a clean, 
crisp fellow, with a firm-fleshed golfing face, a few silverings of 
gray in his black hair, and the energetic manner of-one who is 
determined to be a hot wire at all times, whether necessary or 
not. To such a man, the line on the bottom of Efficiency Daw’s 
card naturally had an irresistible appeal. He looked blankly 
at it for a moment; then he turned with jerky briskness to his 
office-boy. 

“Show Mr. Daw in immediately.” 

Efficiency Daw, long and lean and lank in his ee fitting 
Prince Albert, came in with a dynamic display which made 
Ashton B. Wenton feel like a one-cylinder motor. He stopped 
abruptly at the end of Mr. Wenton’s desk, then, all with one 
and the same motion, smiled, said, ‘Delighted to meet 
you,” shook hands with his right, and-set down his silk hat 
with his left. 

“Tt’s twenty-three and a half minutes to six, Mr. Wenton,” 
he snapped. ‘‘I must take the train for Rushtown at six-seven- 
teen, if I cannot, in that-time, see at least an eleven-per-cent. 
prospect of reorganizing Pepville.” 

Mr. Wenton blinked as he responded to the speed. 

“You have one per cent. to start with, I’m interested.” 

‘“‘Five per cent.,” corrected Efficiency Daw. ‘‘I counted four 
when you let me in.- I shall explain myself in exactly sixty-four 
words. I regard every community as a manufacturing proposi- 
tion. Independent, in place of cooperative, action, results in a 
fifty-five-per-cent. average waste of aggregate commercial over- 


-head—items of illustration: haulage, light, and advertising. The 


average loss of community profit through neglect of local by- 
product and undeveloped resources is seventeen and thirty-three 


ad 
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hundredths per cent.; items of illustration for Pepville: earth- 
deposits, corn-stalks, and wind-power.” 

Mr. Wenton’s mouth was slightly open now as he gazed at 
Efficiency Daw. Mr. Wenton had thought that he himself knew 
something of organization, commercial economy, and coopera- 
tive utility, but this stranger had turned on the light of possi- 
bilities, so blinding at first as to result in bewildering vagueness. 

“IT see,’ he hesitated. He, Ashton B. Wenton, hesitated! 
“T am afraid I do not quite grasp all you contemplate, but I 
don’t mind confessing that you have set me to thinking.” 

‘Right and a half per cent.,”’ estimated Efficiency Daw, with 
brisk gratification; ‘‘and fourteen minutes to six. Now I shall 
be concrete in forty-four words. I propose a corporation of 
virile business men only, under my direction and advice, to: a, 
Tabulate the statistics of commercial waste; b, Stop that waste; 
c, Tabulate undeveloped local resources and unutilized by-prod- 
ucts; d, Develop these resources and utilize those by-products 
where profitable.” 

Efficiency Daw sat back triumphantly and smoothed and 
smoothed his little remnants of black mustache. They seemed 
to worry him as he tried to pull them into points. Mr. Wenton 
seemed lost in brow-knitting thought. 

‘Wonderful thing, figures! resumed the caller. “I re- 
duce everything to figures. Efficiency is a matter of arith- 
metic. Now, for instance, the moment I 
see a committee, I form a fairly correct 
estimate of the number of men in each of 
three groups: a, Those who will be with 
me from the start, because they are already 
thinking along the lines of my thought; 
b, Those who can be brought to think 
along the lines of my thought; c, Those 
we hammer.” 

‘“‘Accurately put,’ approved Mr. Wen- 
ton, for the first time 
laughing like a human. 
“By George, Mr. Daw, 
you’ve given me a great 
impetus! Why, our Com- 
mercial Committee has 
been pounding away at 
the very idea you sug- 
gest, but I’m bound to 
admit that we haven’t 
your enormous outlook.” 

“Tm an expert,” was 
the immediate claim. “I 
go at it scientifically. 
For instance, if I stay 
here, inside a’ week I’ll 
have a large staff of 
gatherers of overhead 
and by-product  statis- 
tics. Vl know how 
many half-empty wagons 
and trucks, full ones, and empty ones 
go down. Main Street at every hour of 
the day; Pll know how-many tons. of 
tomato vines and autumn leaves are 
burned every fall; Pll know— Ah! Six 
o'clock.” Immediately Efficiency Daw 
dropped his watch in his pocket, crossed 
one long, lean leg over the other, pro- 
duced a cigarette, lighted it with careless 
leisure, and spoke with the drawl of a thoroughly idle man. 
“Pleasant little city, Pepville! Are you interested in music, 
Mr. Wenton? I play the saxophone.” 

Once more Mr. Wenton blinked as he regarded Efficiency Daw. 

“You don’t say,” he abstractedly mumbled; then, ‘‘Mr. Daw, 
what would be your first step in organization?” 

“Couldn’t state, I’m sure. I never discuss business or 
think of it after six o’clock. It is part of my efficiency. I am 
dining alone to-night. Will you join me?” 

Mr. Wenton threw back his head and laughed. 

“You're a wonder!” he said, with large admiration dawning 
in him. “It just happens that my family’s out of town. Per- 
haps you knew that however—you’re so efficient. Suppose you 
dine with me at my club.” And he smiled as he added, ‘‘ You 
can at least afford to meet socially the men with whom you will 
discuss efficiency to-morrow.” 

“Eleven per cent., I should say, if it were not after six,” grinned 
Mr. Daw. When they passed out of the bank, chatting together 
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The New Adventures of Wallingford 


-as two men will who have taken mutual measure and have 


formed a mutual acceptance, a large, broad-chested gentleman 


with a round pink face, who had been inspecting the goods in a 


show-window, turned and followed them down the street, keep- 
ing a noticeably sharp eye on Efficiency Daw. Tanke 


iil 


By the end of a week, Pepville was efficiency-mad, and. ob- 
sessed with statistics. The papers were so full of the vital figures 
about every little thing that women feverishly counted the hair- 
pins with which they did up their hair, and men concentratedly 
counted the number of steps they took in going from room to. 
room of their offices or wherever they worked, and children 
earnestly counted the number of bites it took to devour an apple. 

Only one cloud in the sky of him who was the pivot of all this 
swirling activity, of him- who was a living multiplication table 
by day and a bubble of gaiety by night, of him who was Efh- 
ciency Daw from eight to six, and Blackie Daw from six to eight, 


A large, broad-chested— 


street, keeping ‘a 


and that cloud was a large, broad-chested man with a round 


pink face, who, heavily silent and darkly threatening of manner, — — 


was certain to bob up in any public place where either Daw might 
happen to be. On the night of the very day in which the Pep- 
ville Utility Corporation completed its hundred-thousand-dollar - 


organization, and contracted with Efficiency Daw to. be its” 


manager, this same huge stranger passed by the long celebration-_ 
table in the Café de Pepville, and, stooping over the happy bon 
vivant, Blackie, husked, in a voice which was distinctly audible’ 
to the entire company, ah: 
“Hello, Handsome Harry!” 
A startled look in the rolling eyes of Mr. Daw, as all could see, » 
then a stony stare and a defiant: <i 
“T beg your pardon, sir. There is some mistake.” : 
But the huge stranger, his round pink face turning pinker, 
his eyes half closing and his broad shoulders heaving, merely 
chuckled and passed on to the corner table, where he sat facing 
the discomfited specialist in overhead and by-products. 
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sought eye round the festal board; then, eye by eye, they turned 


wonderingly on the guest of honor. All had noted the conspicu- 


ous big man divers and often during the past week, and all re- 
membered now to have seen him following the great efficiencist. 

“The most extraordinary thing!” declared Mr. Daw, ex- 
tremely flustered. “I pledge you my word I never saw the fellow 
before. I haven’t the slightest idea what he means by it.”’ 

“Why didn’t you punch him?” advised one of Blackie’s staunch 
admirers, the proprietor of 
the Pepville Consolidated 
Laundry. 

“Oh; no!” hastily ob- 
jected Mr. Daw. “I consider 
notoriety the height of in- 


gentleman turned and followed them down the 
noticeably sharp eye on Efficiency Daw 


efficiency. On with the dance,: boys!” He brought up a 
semblance of his usual gay self, though he showed that he was 
fully aware of the unblinking eyes of the big man in the 
corner. ‘‘Here’s to you, Wenton, and to -you, Bill and John 
and Squibsy and Honeton and Dicky, old pal, and the rest 
of you! Gentlemen, here’s to the Pepville Utility Corporation! 
Long may she wave!” 

~_*‘Long may she wave,’ ”’ echoed the company, but there was.a 


distinct dampener on the party. They all felt the presence of 


the mysterious big man in the corner. 

He sat until they went away. He followed them when they 
leit. He was in the lobby of the hotel when Blackie bade good- 
night to the three earnest utilitarians who had accompanied him 
_ home; and, as Blackie stepped into the elevator, the mysteri- 
_ ous big man halted the three departing friends of Mr. Daw with 
| the thrilling whisper: 

__ “Wait! It’s important!” Thereupon, the big man stepped 
. int. the adjoining elevator, shot up-stairs, went to the door of 


| 


Mr. Daw’s room, opened it without knocking, and slipped inside. 

“Hello, Handsome Harry!” 

“Hello, Jim the Bull!” was the cordial return. 
eat it?” 

“You could knock their eyes off with a club,” chuckled J. 
Rufus, looking at his watch. ‘“I want to wait about three min- 
utes; then L’ll go down and blast your reputation, you cheap 
fugitive!” 

“T hate to have you do it,” somberly speculated Handsome 
Harry, “except that my mustache is growing, and, business or 
no business, I won’t keep it trimmed back.” 

“You have too much sentiment for a professional man,’ 
reproved J. Rufus. ‘“Time’s up. Good-by.” 

“Going? Then Ill hand you the rough news. These effi- 
ciencyphobiacs have spent fifty thousand dollars of our 
money!” 

“What!” J. Rufus slammed the door shut and leaned 
against it. ‘‘How did they get away with it? Why did 
you let them do it? Why didn’t you rush me the word? 
What’s the. matter,with you, anyhow, you weak-minded 
wimpus?” 

“Why didn’t Efficiency Daw do all of that, you 
whistling porpoise?’’ demanded Blackie indignantly. 
“Because you insisted on my injecting this efficiency hop 
into them till they naturally had to do something the 

second they organized; so the merchants and manufac- 

turers bought a cooperative coal mine, and I 

had to chew a piece of soap and throw a fit to 

keep them from spending the other fifty thou- 
sand on your fancy windmill scheme. Oh, 
there’s always a high wind in this valley, isn’t 
there? And it’s distinctly noticeable since you 
blew in! Well, there’s fifty thousand left. Get 
busy!” 

“In a minute!” . promised J. Rufus, thus 
brought to a realization of his duty. “Now 
you'll have to beat it to-night in place of to- 
morrow. Jump out quick!” And Jim hurried 
down-stairs, changing his program as he went. 
He found Mr. Wenton and Mr. Clincott and ‘Mr. Mas- 

more just as he had left. them, and awaiting his return breath- 
lessly. 

““He’s safe for the night,” J. Rufus whispered, and mo- 
tioned them, with a mysterious jerk of his ponderous head, 
to follow him into the sample-room. He closed the door as 
soon as they were all inside, and stood before them, smiling 
that cordial, genial smile which so begat instantaneous con- 
fidence. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “permit me to introduce myself. 
T am J. Rufus V allingford. The name may be known to 
you as that of an independent detective-who is not, I trust, 
without. a: certain amount of national. reputation.” He 
handed them ‘his neatly engraved cards to prove it, and they 
bowed in courteous acknowledgment of- his national repu- 
tation. 

“Daw!” they exclaimed, in almost perfect unison. 

‘Perhaps so,” smiled Detective Wallingford. ‘Perhaps not. 
Gentlemen, it will be to our mutual interest to work together. 
What would you say about this?” He thrust before them his 
copy of the Bull’s-Eye Bulletin, with the picture of Handsome 
Harry folded outside, then stepped back to watch the effect. 

The mouths of all three men opened as they realized the 
startling resemblance of Mr. Daw to Handsome Harry. All 
three men looked up quickly at Mr. Wallingford. All three 
immediately huddled together to read the description, the tale 
of misdeeds, and the agitated warning, and all three glanced at 
the others as they read. But there the unison stopped, for Mr. 
Wenton’s face grew pale, and Mr. Clincott’s red, and Mr. 
Masmore’s hard. 

“Stung!” ejaculated Clincott. ‘‘Haven’t I always said it 
was against my. principles to do business with strangers?”’ 

‘““We’ll send him over for a million years!” declared Masmore, 
his muscles swelling under the shoulders of his coat. 

“On what charge?”’ demanded Wenton. He sat on the corner 
of the table. “I don’t see how we can lose anything through 
Mr. Daw. He has received no authority to sign contracts and 
asked for none, no authority to sign checks and asked for none, 


“Did they 


. ho authority to handle funds except the petty cash, which 


wouldn’t be worth his while, and asked for none.”’ 

“Clever stuff, gentlemen!”’ admired J. Rufus. “Take it from 
me, this Handsome Harry is one of the smoothest workers in the 
business.”’ (Contin..ex ow page 122) 
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HEN we returned from our wanderings in the early 
summer of 1913, I said to my husband: “TI do not 
want to travel any more for some years. Let us stay 
here and assimilate the mental food which we have 

received during ten years of roaming. Let us improve our home 
and make every spot within and without a pleasure to the beauty- 
loving eye. To help create beauty in the world is to help God’s 
ideals. We have an earthly Eden, and we must try to grow worthy 
of it by developing all its charms.” 

This wish of mine found a response in my husband’s heart; 
for he, too, felt he wanted the repose found only at home. 

We added a long-talked-of flower-room to our Barracks, and 
made many improvements, which gave comfort to our employees 
a3 well as to ourselves. We laid out a flower garden, in the form 


of eight triangles, in the back yard of the three little cottages 
72 , 
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This, the final instalment 
document of extraordi- 
With perfect faith in the’ 
there had been an agree- 
between husband. and 
away first would seek a 
with the other. In May, 
The stricken widow never 
that he would now make 
some message. But no 
she set out to ‘consult 
ability to reach the living 
her experiences and the 
from them form the material 
with the astonishing: results — 
those conclusions. We are not 
chologist may have another 
the phenomena-described, but what- 
can. doubt the sincerity and con- 
ate searcher for contact with the 


which we rented each summer to the same 
tenants year after year, and in this-garden 
J worked a few hours daily, trying to carry 
out effective color-schemes in sequences. 

When the outdoor hours ended, I went indoors to pursue my 
study of the harp. In two years time I had made sufficient 
progress to be able to assist my teacher at a recital. I had com- 
posed, also, a little air for the harp called “The Dance of the 
Elves,” and my teacher and I played it as a duet, while four tiny 
human elves gave a wildwood nymph-dance, which proved so 
effective that they were three times recalled. 

The winter following our return in 1913 was the first that — 
was spent in our shore home, and we remained there the two 
following ones also. We loved best the storm-bound days when — 
we were shut from the outside world with just ourselves, our 
books, our harp, and Prince and Kim, the household pets. And 
how we loved our beautiful Granite Bay in its winter dress! We | 
wondered how we could have left such beauty behind us for ten ~ 
winters to seek far tropic lands. Thank God for those last three 


fie’ 


festivity in the halls of the whole 
world. In 1912 and 1913, the 
dance-madness was at its height in 
London, and old and young alike 
participated in it. Always exceed- 
ingly fond of dancing, I was swept 
into the whirl with all my friends; 
and many afternoons and evenings 
in London were spent in this grace- 
developing and health-sustaining 
exercise. When I returned to my 
own country, all my contemporaries 
were whirling and spinning about 
in the new dances. 

Under an accomplished dancing- 
teacher I had a private class for a 
time at The Barracks; and while 
I danced, and my husband played 
cards, not being himself a dancer, 
the teacher and I together created 
a new dance. I gave her the idea, 
and she fashioned it into a choice 
classic, which we called ‘The Dance 
of the Adoration of the Lilies.” 

She wore all green and I all white; 
and we carried armfuls of lilies 
when, on three occasions, we gave 
gur dance in public. Many invi- 
tations came to us to repeat it; but 
we felt it quite too perfect a creation 
to make common, so after its third 
rendition we put away our dance- 
poem in rose-leaves and, lavender— 
a lovely memory. After 
the. breaking-out of the 
war, all my interest in 
dancing died a sudden 
death. I think I at- 
tended a few. dancing- 
functions with friends 
in New York, but the 
zest had departed, and 
forever. 

We enjoyed many 
pleasant house-parties 
those winter - months, 
when our friends would 
Jeave the city gaieties 
to come to us. 

My husband had 
always been fond 
of his occasional 
club night; but that 
winter of 1916 he 
seemed to lose in- 
terest in it. 

I. urged him to 
keep in touch with 
clubs, for when a 
man is not in active 
business, these 
masculine organi- 
zations are helpful 
to him in many 
ways. But more and 
more he seemed to be- 
grudge hours spent 
away from his home. 
Constantly he talked 
to me of his pleasure 
and satisfac- 
tion in his 
home, and of 
his delight 
in returning 
there when 
absent for 
even a few 
hours. Our social life, apart 


in winter-time 


of Mrs. Wilcox’s memoirs, is a 
nary and unique interest. 
continuing of personality, 
ment, held as most sacred, 
wife that whichever passed 
Means to communicate 
1916, Mr. Wilcox died. 
wavered in her belief 

every effort to send 

sign came. Finally, 

those who profess 

dead. The story of 

conclusions she drew 

of this chapter, together 
obtained by acting upon 
unaware that the psy- 
explanation to offer for 
ever view is held, no one 
Viction of this passion- 
life beyond the grave. 


memorable ones in our 
ice-wreathed, snow- 
dressed Granite Bay! 
It has been stated 
that invariably preced- 
ing a great war, people 
pass through a period 
of unusual social merri- 
ment and frivolity; 
there seems to be an 
hysterical element in 
their amusements, and 
i Saas : always a pro- 
nounc i 
dieermakinee eae The Dance of the Adoration of 
condition certainly ex- the Lilies, created by Mrs. 
isted in the social world, both of Europe Wilcox and her teacher from our own entertaining, had 
and America, for two or three years be- always been in New York, and 
‘ore the war-blast blew over Belgium and dimmed the lights of we still went there sometimes, for a week or a few days. Onone 
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for two seasons had been my delight, give me no pleasure. 
My window-boxes, which the. previous winter I had found so 
interesting to prepare in color-schemes to suit each room, I 
now planted in a dull apathy. The spring wardrobe, which. 
usually fascinated me while in preparation, now gave me a 
sensation of nausea. A vast pall seemed to be Ses over 
the whole world. * 

I did not mention this mental condition to my husband. 
Even a serious mood of mine troubled him. He ex- 
pected from me always bubbling spirits and radiant 
joy in life. A man of moods himself, and prone to 
days of melancholy, he looked to me to 
bring him back to optimism. “What 
will happen to me and the world,” he 
once said, “if you become despondent? 
The bottom will drop out of the uni- 
verse.” So I hid my unreasonable and 
incomprehensible melancholy from him. 
I think the pretty French artist who 
helped me design my gowns and made 
them for me was the only one to. whom 
I mentioned it. I said to her: “I am 
surely growing old at last. I have abso- 
lute distaste at the thought of getting 
new clothes to wear thisspring.”’ ‘‘That 
sounds very strange from your lips,”’ she 
replied. Then a curious thing happened. 
I had been a guest of honor at a very 
brilliant function. It was the “white 
breakfast”’ of the Mozart Club, in. New 
York. It had been most interesting, and 
I had received every attention and had 
reason to feel happy and satisfied with 
life. I was remaining in town overnight. I 
knew my husband was to spend a happy eve- 
ning at his club, and he was in the best of 
health . Yet I sat down that evening and wrote 
the following verse. I felt as if 
the end of the world had come. 
The universe seemed 
a vast cavern in 
which I sat 
alone and 


of these occasions, some friends 
mentioned how noticeably well and 
vital Robert. seemed. He had 
seemed so, all that winter of 1916; 
and he had often spoken of his 
satisfaction in, at last, knowing 
how to take sensible care of him- 
self and how to get the best happi- 
ness out of life. He was 
making plans for the im- 
provement of .a_ stately 
piece of seashore property 
he had recently purchased, 
Deepwood Park, 
and. he -was. plan- 
ning also travels 
abroad after the 
war ended. Yet, 
at the same time, 
he was putting all 
his earthly house 
in.as. careful order 
as if he had known 
how brief was to 
be his stay. Every 
day, that last won- 
derful winter, he 
gave a portion of 
his time to making 
an invéntory of 
every object we 
possessed; and all 
his business affairs were 
attended to after the 
manner of one who is 
going on a long journey. 

Always interested in 
matters psychic and 
spiritual, he was particu- 
larly so that winter, and 
the last book we ever 
read together was ‘‘Pa- 
tience Worth.”” Over and 


over he reiterated his: oft- desolate. 

repeated ~ state- . 

ment to me, that THE FINISH 
lad =e Ee 

ee me ace Out of that won- 


cede me to the derful world 


where God is, 
The Lords of 
Karma the path 
have shown, 
And given us lessons 
to learn in bodies— 
Oh, many the 
bodies our souls have 
known! 
In gem and blossom and 
* sentient being, 
In dull cave-dweller and 
thinking man, 
All things knowing and ‘feel- 
ing and seeing, 
This is the Purpose and this 
the Plan: 


Forms are fashioned in wide worlz:| 


Mrs. Wilcox, with 
Prince and Kim, the 


Realm Beyond,he household pets 
would importune 
God until he was allowed to com- 
municate’ with me, and -he 
pleaded for a similar repetition 
of my promise-to him. 

One stormy March day, 
he said to me: ‘Everyone 
is longing for the spring. ~ I 


never longed so little for places, 
it. In fact, <L.-do<,not From flame and ether and com 
want this winter to go. mon clay, 


While egos wat in the high star-s spail 
Till the call shall come which th 1 
must obey. 
Oh, never a wish or a hope lies hidden” 
Of good or evil in any heart; 
But back to earth shall the soul be bidder 
To live out its longing and play its part 


It has been the happiest 
season of my_ life. . I 
wish it could go on and 
on like this—-just you 
and I shut in this dear 
home together.” 

Early in April, I was 
puzzled and disturbed by 
my own mental condition. - With 


Grief and pleasure and joy and sorrow-—— — 
Out of the old sowings we gather them all 


every blessing -in life, doing the aK And theseed of to-day we shall harvest to-morrow, 
work I loved, having the recreation I loved, in Py oe tees aes See : | 
the place I loved, and with the man I loved, I ang f Till, letter-perfect and meaning clear, 

yet woke every morning filled with a profound melan- PRs, Back on the spiral pathway turning, 


choly. I could not shake it off. My flower-room, which We carry the knowledge we gathered here. 


The children Piiatecd to Mrs. Wilcox’'s 
composition for the harp, “The 
Dance of the Elves” 


‘he thought of that last journey back to Him, 

/hen there is no more longing or desire 

‘or anything but God left in my soul, 

hines in the distance like a great white flame. 

think the way will lead through golden 
clouds, 

kirting the shores of seas of amethyst, 

nd winding gently upward, past old 
worlds 

here body after body was outlived; 

ast hells and heavens where I had my 
day 

/ith comrade spirits from the lesser 
spheres, , 

nd paid my penalty for every sin, 

nd reaped reward for every worthy act; 

‘ast realms celestial and their singing 
hosts 

Where once I chanted with the cheru- 
bim) 

ut into perfect silence. Suddenly 

a all-enveloping, vast consciousness 

f long, long journeys finished; onc 
more turn 

hen glory, glory, glory infinite, 

nd selfhood lost in being one with 
God-—— 


he ray once more absorbed into the 
sun, 


he cycle done. 


The next day, my husband was 
tacked with a severe ccld—so the 
aysician said.. It was called a cold 
raweek. Every after- 
»on there was fever. I 
ud been a great believer 
the power of the Spoken 
‘ord in matters cf all 
nds. Whenever any 
alady had threatened 
ther of us, I had writ- 
n to Unity, the New 
hought Society, at Kansas City, 
issouri, and asked for the Word of 
‘rength and Healing to be uttered by 
e beautiful souls who conserve their 
“’es for this purpose in 
‘ent unity. I wrote 
{em on this occasion, 
id received word by 
] ter (Continued on page 12 
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A lesson on 
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ARRET BARRES, a painter, lives in Dragon Court, a studio- 
building in New York city. The superintendent of the 
building is Lawrence Soane, an irresponsible and dissipated Inish- 
man, who has a charming daughter, Dulcie, still a schoolgirl. 
The child is on a plane of refinement far above that of her father, 
and Barres, taking pity on her loneliness (her only companions are 
three cats), makes a friend of her, for which she is profoundly 
grateful, and she becomes his model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets a girl whom he had en- 
countered just once, under somewhat unusual circumstances, 
two years before in France. She was then a famous dancer, 
known as Nihla Quellen, but her real name is Thessalie Dunois, 
and she is of Alsatian origin. She has risen to prominence under 
the patronage of Count d’Eblis, a senator of France who is in- 
volved in German plots against his country. Thessalie met him 
in Constantinople through a friend of her father’s, Ferez Bey, a 
Turk who is also engaged in German in- 
trigue. D’Eblis wants to marry her, but 
she does not love him and will not do so. 
Finally, the traitor accuses her of betraying 
him and, in fear, she escapes in disguise to 
New York. D’Eblis sends word to Max 
Freund, a German agent in America, to get 
rid of her at the first favorable opportunity, 
and she is Closely watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, a Sinn 
Feiner and rabid hater of England. They 
become associated in a German-Irish plot 
against England, in which Murtagh 
Skeel, a sensitive and refined type of 
Trishman, is one of the leaders. Freund 
enlists the services of Soane in watch- 
ing for Thessalie’s visits to 
Barres’s studio. The German 
agent attempts to seize from 
Dulcie a letter sent by Thes- 
salie to Barres, but succeeds 
in getting only half of it. 

Finally, Thessalie comes to 
Barres, asking protection 
from the German agents, say- 
ing that they are afraid of her 
on account of some knowledge 
she possesses and are repre- 
senting her as a French spy. 
Barres arranges for 
her to occupy his stu- 
dio, while he will go in 
with his neighbor, 
James  Westmore, a 
sculptor, who has be- 
come much interested 
in Thessalie.. Barres 
invites his three friends 
to visit at his father’s 
place, Foreland Farms, 
and the night before 
they leave he goes out 
to post some letters. 
He asks for Soane at 
the desk, and is told that be has just 
gone out. Barres is sure that he 
has a rendezvous with Freund, and 
hopes that he will catch up with him. 


MOK 
A CHANCE ENCOUNTER 


ARRES. walking up the street in a lei- 
surely manner, kept watching for Soane 
somewhere along the block, but could see nobody in the 
darkness resembling him. 

In the branch post-office, he posted his letters, turned to go 
out, and caught sight of Soane passing along the sidewalk just 
outside. And with him was the one-eyed man, Max Freund— 
the man who had robbed Dulcie of half the letter. 

His first emotion was sheer anger, and it started him toward 
the door, bent on swift but unconsidered vengeance. 


But before this impulse culminated in his collaring the one-. 


eyed man, sufficient common sense came to the rescue. A row 
meant publicity, and an inquiry by authority would certainly in- 
volve the writer of the partly stolen letter—Thessalie Dunois. 

Cool and collected now, but mad all through, Barres continued 
to follow Soane and Freund, dropping back several yards to 
keep out of sight. 

The cross-street was fairly well lighted; there seemed to be 
a evening strollers abroad, so that he was not particularly 


ok 
ae 


“Tf you please, sir,’ he said, in a low, amused voice, 


‘you will not—as they say in New York—butt in™ 


conspicuous on the long block between Sixth and Fifth Avenues. 

The precious pair, arriving at Fifth Avenue, halted, blocked 
by the normal rush of automobiles. So Barres halted, too, and 
drew back alongside a shop window. 

And, as he stopped and stepped aside, he saw a man stop on the 
sidewalk across the street and move back into the shadow of a 
facade opposite. There was nothing significant in the occur- 
rence. - Barres merely happened to notice it; then he turned 
his eyes toward Soane and Freund, who now were crossing Fifth 
Avenue. And he promptly went after them, with no definite 
idea in his head at the moment. E 

Soane and Freund walked on eastward. A tram-car on Madi- 
son Avenue stopped them once more, and, as Barres also halted 
behind them and ‘stepped back into the shadows, there, just 
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cross the street, he saw the same man again halt, retire, and 
tand motionless in a recess between two shop windows. 

Barres tried to keep one eye on him and the other on Soane and 
‘reund. The latter two were crossing Madison Avenue; and, 
S$ soon as they were over and still headed east, the man across the 
treet came out of his shadowy recess and started eastward, too. 
| Then Barres also started, but now he was watching the man 
cross the street as well as keeping Soane and Freund in view. 

At Park Avenue, the two men paused, not apparently 
ecause of any vehicular congestion impeding their crossing, but 
hey seemed to be engaged in vehement conversation. 

And once more, across the street, the solitary figure also halted. 
_ Who was that man following? Barres, straining his eyes, 
ove to make out more details of his features and dress. And 
tesently he concluded that, though the man did turn and 
lance in his direction occasionally, his attention was principally 
xed on Soane and Freund. 

_ His movements, too, seemed to corroborate this idea, because 
3 soon as they started over Park Avenue, the man across the 
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street was in instant motion. And Barres, now intensely curious, 
walked eastward once more, following all three. 

At Lexington Avenue, Soane sheered off and, despite Freund’s 
clutch, entered a saloon. Freund followed immediately. 

As usual, across the street the solitary figure had stopped. 
Barres, also immobile, kept him in view. Evidently he, too, was 
awaiting the reappearance of Soane and Freund. 

Suddenly Barres made up his mind to have a good look at him. 
He walked to the corner, crossed to the south side of the street, 
turned west, and slowly sauntered past the man, looking him 
deliberately in the face. 

As for the stranger, far from shrinking or avoiding the scrutiny, 
he, on his part, betrayed a-very lively interest in Barres’s physiog- 
nomy, and as that young man approached, he found himself 
scanned by a brilliant and alert pair of eyes. 

In frank but subtly hostile curiosity their glances met and 
crossed. Then, in an instant, a rather odd smile glimmered in 
the. stranger’s eyes, twitched at his pleasant mouth, just shaded 
by a tiny,mustache. 

“Tf you please, sir,” he said, in a low, amused voice, “‘you will 
not—as they say in New York—butt in.” 

Barres, astonished, stood quite still. The young man 
continued to regard him ‘with a very intelligent and slightly 
ironical expression. 

‘‘T do not know, of course,” he said, ‘‘ whether 
you are of the city police, the state service, the 
post-office, the Department of Justice, the fed- 
eral secret service’”—he shrugged expressive 
shoulders—“ but this I do know very well, that, 
through lack of proper coordination in the 
branches of all your departments of city, state, 
and federal surety, there is much bungling, 
much working at cross-purposes, much inter- 
ference, and many blunders. Therefore, I beg 
of you not to do anything further in the matter 
which very evidently occupies you,’’ And he 
bowed and glanced across at. the saloon whither 
Soane and Freund had disappeared. 

Barres was thinking hard. 

“You are watching Freund and Soane?” he 
asked bluntly. 

‘‘And you, sir, are you observing the stars?” 
inquired the young man. 

Barres said, frankly and pleasantly: 

“IT am following those two men., It is evi- 
dent that you are, also. So may I ask—have 
you any idea where they are going?” 

‘“‘T can guess, perhaps.” 

“To Grogan’s?” 

“Of course.” 

“Suppose,” said Barres quietly, “I put my- 
self under your orders and go along with you.” 

The strange young man was much diverted. 

“Tn your kind suggestion there appears to be concealed‘a germ 
of common sense,” he said. ‘In which particular service are 
you employed, sir?” 

“And you?” inquired Barres smilingly. 

“T imagine you may have guessed,” said the young man. 

Sheer intuition prompted Barres, and he took a chance. 

“Yes; I have ventured to guess that you are an intelligence 
officer in the French service, and secretly on duty in the United 
States.” 

The young man winced, but forced a very bland smule. 

‘““My compliments, whether your guess is born of certainty or 
not. And you, sir—may I inquire your status?” 

“Tm merely a civilian. I’m in neither municipal, state, nor 
federal service. But I don’t believe I can stand this Hun busi- 
ness much longer without enlisting with the Canadians.” 

“Oh! May I ask, then, why you follow that pair yonder?”’ 

“Tl tell you why. I ama painter. I live at Dragon Court. 
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Soane, an Irishman, is supelintendent of the building. I have 
reason to believe that German propagandists have been teaching 
him disloyalty under promise of aiding Ireland to secure political 
independence. 

‘Coming out of the branch post-office this evening, where I 
had taken some letters, I saw Soane and that scoundrel, Freund. 
I really couldn’t tell you exactly what my object was in following 
them, except that I itched to beat up the German, and refrained 
because of the inevitable notoriety that must follow. 

‘Perhaps I had a vague idea of following them to Grogan’s, 
where I knew they were bound, just to look over the place and 
see for myself what that German rendezvous is like. That is the 
entire truth concerning myself and this affair. And if you be- 
lieve me, and if you think I can be of any service to you, take 
me along with you. If not, then I shall certainly not interfere 
with whatever you are engaged in.” 

For a few moments, the young intelligence officer looked intent- 
ly at Barres, an amused, 
inexplicable smile on his 
face.. Then, 

‘““Vour name,” he said, 
with malicious gaiety, 
“is Garret Barres.” 

At that, Barres com- 
pletely lost countenance, 
but the other man _be- 
gan to laugh. 

“Certainly you are 
Garry Barres, a painter, 
a celebrated Beaux Arts 
man of ——” 

‘““Good heavens!” ex- 
claimed Barres. ‘You 
are. Renoux! . You are 
little Georges Renoux, of 
the Atelier Ledoux—on 
the architect’s side—you 
are that man who left 
his card for me this 
evening! I’ve seen you 
often. You were a little 
devil of a nouveau, but 
you were always the cen- 
ter of every bit of mis- 
chief in the Rue Bona- 
parte. You put the 
whole Quarter en charette. 
I saw you do it.” 

Cordially, _ firmly, in 
grinning silence, — they | 
shook hands. And, fora 
moment, the intervening 
years seemed to melt! 
away; the golden past 
became the present, and 
Renoux even thrilled a 
little at Barres’s conde- 
scension. in shaking 
hands with him—the 
nouveau honored by the 
ancien—the reverence 
never entirely forgotten. 

“What are you, any- 
way, Renoux?” asked 
Barres, still astonished at 
the encounter .but im- 
mensely interested. 

“My friend, you have 
already guessed. I am 
captain: Military Intelli- 
gence Department. You 
know? There are no 
longer architects or 
butchers or bakers in 
France, only _ soldiers. 
And. of those soldiers I 
am a very humble one.” 

‘*On secret duty here,” 
nodded Barres. 

“T need not ask an old 
Beaux Arts’ comrade to 
be discreet—and loyal.” 


The diversion gave Renoux time to seize a muscular, struggling opponent and hold 


““My dear fellow, France is next in my heart after my own 
country. Tell me—you are following Soane and his boche friend, 
Max Freund, are you not?” . 

“Tt happens to be as you say,” admitted Renoux smilingly. 

“Shall I tell you what I know about those two men—what I 
suspect?” : 

“T should be very glad—” But, at that moment, Soane came 
out cf the saloon across the way, and Freund followed. 

‘““May I come with you?” whispered Barres. 


“Tf you care to. Yes; come,” nodded Renoux, keeping his. 


clear, intelligent eyes on the two across the street, who now stood 
under a lamp-post, engaged in some sort of drunken altercation. _ 
Renoux, watching them all the while, continued in a low voice: 
“Remember, Barres, if we chance to meet again here in America, 
I am merely Georges Renoux, an architect and a fellow Beaux 
Arts’ man.” : 
“Certainly— Look! They’re starting on, those two!” 


3 
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“ Come,’ whispered Renoux. 
Soane, unsteady of leg and talkative, was now making for 
chird Avenue beside Freund, who had taken him by the arm. 
_ As Renoux and Barres followed, the latter cautiously requested 
ny instructions which Renoux might think fit to give. 
_ Renoux said, in his cool, agreeable voice: 
- “You know it’s rather unusual for an officer to bother person- 
lly with this sort of thing. But my people have been unable 
9 obtain necessary information for us in regard to Grogan’s. 
t happened this afternoon that certain information was brought 
me which suggested that I myself take a look at Grogan’s. 
nd that is what I was going to do when I saw you on the 
reet, carefully stalking two well-known suspects.” They both 
wughed cautiously. Renoux said: “I recognized you even be- 
It was very 


re you came across the street to look me over. 


inny, Barres.” 
Grogan’s was now in sight on the corner, its cherry-wood mag- 


In squirming while Souchez passed his handkerchief over his throat 
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nificence and its bilious imitation of stained glass aglow with 
electricity. And into its “family entrance” swaggered Soane, 
followed by the lank figure of Max Freund. 

Renoux and Barres had halted fifty yards away. Neither 
spoke. And presently came to them a short, dark, powerfully 
built man, who strolled up casually, puffing a large, rank cigar. 

Renoux named him to Barres. 

“Emile Souchez, one of my men.” 
gone in yet?” 

“Otto Klein, of Gerhardt, Klein, & Schwartzmeyer, went in 
an hour ago,” replied Souchez. 

“Oho!” nodded Renoux softly. ‘That signifies something 
really interesting. Who else went in?” 

“Small fry—Dave Sendelbeck, Louis Hochstein, Terry Madi- 
gan, Dolan, McBride, Clancy.” 

keel 2? 

“No; he’s still at his hotel. Franz Lehr came out about 
half an hour ago and took a taxi west. 
Jacques Alost is following in another.” 

Reaoux thought a moment. 

“Lehr has probably gone to see Skeel 
at the hotel,” he concluded. ‘We're 
going to have our chance, I think.” Then, 
turning to Barres: ‘‘We’ve decided to take 
a sport-chance to-night. We have most 
reliable information that this man Lehr, 
who now owns Grogan’s, will carry here 
upon his person papers of importance to 
my government—and to yours, too, Barres. 
The man from whom he shall procure 
these papers is an Irish gentleman named 
Murtagh Skeel, just arrived from Buffalo. 
Lehr, we wete informed, was to go person- 
ally and get those papers. Do you really 
wish to help us?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well. I expect we shall have what 
you call a mix-up. You will please, there- 
fore, walk into Grogan’s—not by the family 
entrance but by the swinging doors on 
Third Avenue. Kindly refresh your- 
self there with some Pilsner beer, also eat 
a sandwich at my expense if you care to. 
Then you will give yourself the pains to 
inquire the way to the wash-room. And 
there you will-possess your soul in amiable 
patience until you shall hear me speak 
your name in a very quiet, polite tone.” 
Barres, recognizing the familiar mock seri- 
ousness of student-days in Paris, began to 
smile. Renoux frowned and continued his 
instructions: “When you hear me politely 
pronounce your name, mon vieux, then you 
shall precipitate yourself valiantly to the 
aid of Monsieur Souchez and myself—and 
perhaps Monsieur Alost—and help us to 
hold, gag, and search the somewhat violent 
German animal whom we corner inside the 
family entrance.” 

Barres had difficulty in restraining his 
laughter. Renoux was very serious, with 
the delightful mock gravity of a witty and 
perfectly: fearless Frenchman. 

“Lehr?” inquired Barres, stil] laughing. 

“That is the animal under discussion. 
There will be a taxi-cab awaiting us.’ He 
turned to Souchez: “Dis, donc, Emile; 
faut employer ton coup du pére Frar.gois 
pour nous assurer de cet animal-ld.”’ 

“Ben sure,’ nodded Souchez, fishing 
furtively in-the side pocket of his coat and 
displaying the corner of a red-silk hand- 
kerchief.. He stuffed it into his pocket 
again; Renoux smiled carelessly at Barres. 

“Mon vieux,” he said, “I hope it will be 
like a good fight in the Quarter. You de- 
sire to get your head Lroken?” 

“You bet I do, Renoux!” 

“Bien! So now, if you are quite ready?” 
he suggested. ‘‘Merci, monsieur, et a 
Lient6t!” He bowed profoundly. 

Barres, still laughing, walked to Third 


He added, “Anybody 
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Avenue, crossed northward, and entered the swinging doors of 
Grogan’s, perfectly enchanted to have his finger in LEH pie at last... 


LOG! 
GROGAN’S 


Tue material attraction of Grogan’s was principally lager Beer 
There was a palatial bar, behind which fat, white- jacketed 
Teutons served slopping steins of it upon a “perforated brass 
surface. A bartender with apoplectic eyes took the order from 
Barres and set before him a frosty glass of Pilsner. 

Being a stranger there, Barres was furtively scrutinized at first, 
but there seemed to be nothing particularly suspicious about a 
young man who stopped in for a glass of beer on a July night, 
and nobody paid him any further attention. 

Besides, two United States secret-service men had just gone 
out, follow ed, as usual, by one Johnny Klein, and the Germans 
at the tables, at the bar, and behind the bar were still sneeringly 
commenting on the episode—now a familiar one and of nightly 
occurrence. 

So only very casual attention was paid to Barres and his 
Pilsner and his rye-bread-and-sardine sandwich, which he took 
over to a vacant table to dissect and discuss at his leisure. He 
finished his beer, sidestepped the sandwich, rose, asked a 
bartender for the wash- room, and followed the direction given. 

There was nobody in there. He lighted a cigarette, surveyed 
himself in the looking-glass, and stood waiting, ‘flexing his b ceps 
muscles with a smile of anticipated pleasure in renewing the 
use of them after such a very long period wasted in the peaceful 
pursuit of art. 

He stood by the open door of the wash-room, listening. The 
corridor which passed it led on into another corridor running 
at right angles. ‘This was the family entrance. 

Now,-as he waited there, he heard the street door open, and 
instantly the deadened shock of a rush and struggle. 

As he started toward the family entrance, straining his ears for 
the expected summons, a man in flight turned the corner into his 
corridor so abruptly that he had him by the throat even before 
he recognized in him the man with the thick eye-glasses who had 
hit him between the eyes with~a pistol—The Watcher of 
Dragon Court. 

With a swift sigh.of gratitude to Chance, Barres folded the 
fleeing Watcher to his bosom and began the business he had to 
transact with him—an account too long overdue. 

The Watcher fought like a wildcat, but i in silence—fought mad- 
ly, using both fists, feet, baring:his teeth, too, with irantic attempts 
to use:them. But Barres gave him no opportunity to kick, Hits 
or to pull out any weapon, he battered The Watcher tight and 
left, swinging on him like lightning, and his blows drummed on 
him like the tattoo of fists on a punching-bag until one stinging 
crack sent The Watcher’s head snapping back with a jerk, and a 
terrific jolt knocked him as clean and as flat as a dead carp. 

There were papers in his coat, also a knuckle- duster, a big clasp- 
knife, and .an automatic pistol. And Barres took them all, 
stuffed them into his own pockets, and, dragging his still dormant 
but twitching victim by the collar, he ‘started for the fame en- 
trance, where Donnybrook had now broken loose. 

But the silence of the terrific struggle in that narrow entry, 
the absence of all yelling, was significant. - No whoops, no din 


of combat shattered.the stiJIness of that dim corridor—only the. 


deadened sound of blows and the shuffling of frantic feet. It was 
very evident that nobody involved desired to be interrupted by 
the police or call attention to the location of the battle-field. _ 

Renoux, Souchez, and a third companion were in intimate 
and desperate conflict with half a dozen other men—dim, furious 
figures fighting there under the flickering gas- dees 

Into this dusty maelstrom of waving arms and legs went Barres 
—first dropping his now inert prey—and-began to hit out enthu- 
siastically right and left at the nearest hostile countenance visible. 

His was a flank attack and totally unexpected by the attackees; 
and the diversion gave Renoux time to seize a muscular, strug- 
gling opponent and hold him squirming while Souchez passed his 
handkerchief over his throat and the third man turned his pockets 
inside out. 

Then Renoux called breathlessly to Barres: 

“All right, mon vieux! Face to the rear front! March!” 

For a moment they stiffened to face a battering rush from the 


stairs. Suddenly a pistol spoke, and an Irish voice burst out: 
“Whist, ye domm fool! G’wan wid yer fistin’ an’ can th’ 
goon- -play!” 


There came a splintering crash as the rickety banisters gave 


- and rapidly increasing throng pressed round the family entr 


way and several Teutonic and Hibernian warriors fell in a futio r 
heap, blocking the entry with an unpremeditated obstacle. | 
Instantly, Souchez, Barres, and the other man backed out i 
the street, followed nimbly by Renoux and his plunder. Alread 
a typical Third Avenue crowd was gathering. Then the door 
Grogan’s burst open, and an embattled Irishman appeared. Bt 
at first glance, the hopelessness of the situation presented 
to. him—a taxi loaded. with French and American frane- 
was already honking triumphantly away westward; an exc 


also, the distant glitter of a policeman’s shield and buttons no 

extinguished all hope of pursuit. ; 
Soane glared at the crowd out of enraged > and Hleadahor 
“G’wan home, ye bunch o’ bums!” he said thickly, 

slammed the door to the family entrance of ieee S cafe. 


At Forty-second Street and Madison Avenue the taxi cin 
and Souchez and Alost got out and went rapidly ¢ across the st 
toward the Grand Central Station. ~Then the taxi preg 
west, north again, then once more west. : 

Renoux, busy with a bleeding nose, remarked ois 
Souchez and Alost were taking a train ‘and were ina hurry 
that he himself was going back to his hotel. 

“ou do not mind coming with me, Barres?” he added. 
my rooms we can have a bite and a glass together, and then 
can brush up. That was a nice little fight, was it not, mon am 

“Fine!” said Barres, with satisfaction. 

In a short tii ie the taxi stopped at the entrance to Reus 
hotel. They descended, Renoux leading, walked through 
corridor, turned to the right through the bar, then to the 
into the lobby, and thence to the elevator. In Renoux’s roo 
they turned on the electric light, locked the door, closed 
transom, then spread their plunder out ona table.. 

To Renoux’s disgust, his own loot consisted of sealed enve 
full of clippings from German newspapers published. 1 in Chica 
Milwaukee, and New York. 

That animal, Lehr,” he said, with a wry face, has certa 
played us a filthy turn. These clippings amount to not 
His eyes fell on the packet of papers which Barres was: now op 
ing, and he leaned over his shoulder to look. « 

“Thank Cod!’’ be said. — “-Here they: are! Where 
did you find these papers, Barres?’ They're the docum 
were after. They ought to have been in Lehr’s pockets 

“He must have passed them to the fellow who bu 
me near the wash-room,” said Barres, enchanted 
“‘W nat a fortunate chance that you sent me around: 

T enoux, delighted, stood under the electric light, 
document after document and nodding’ his hands 1 
chievous head with satisfaction. * 

“What luck, Barres! What did ee do to the fellow?” 


these really what you W rant?” Kone 
‘‘T should say so! This is precisely wali we are oa 
“To you mind if I read them, too?” 
‘““No, I don’t. Why should I? You're my loyal Cc 
you understand discretion. What do you think. a 
playing a typewritten document marked d Copy 
sheaf of maps. 
It contained plans of all the East River a Havent rid, 
tracing showing the course of the new aqueduct and t! As 
Dam, drawings of the navy-yard, a map of Iona Is! 
plan of the Welland Canal; <The document was brief. 


Included in report by K.17 to diplomatic agent 
7-4-11-B. Recommended that ers plan’ of pow: 
without delay. 2 


Followed several sheets in cipher, ovidens 
variation of those common: codes which are a! eS 
solved by experts. ie ae 

But the documents that were now unfolded by Ca taint 
noux proved intensely interesting. 

These were the papers which Renoux read ce which Bi 
read over his shoulder: 


(Copy) is 
BERLIN MiIvirary- Pot heen Orrice a 
Telegram 
Political Division of the Gegeral Staff 
Nr. Pol. 6431. 
(SECRET) 
8, Moltkestrasse, 
Berlin, NW, 40 
March 20, 1916. 


Berlin. 


Renoux was beside her, very deferential and graceful in his attendance, and with that niceness of attitude which 


confesses respect in every movement 
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FEREZ Bey, 
New York. 

Referring to your correspondence and conversations with Colonel 
Skeel, I most urgently request that the necessary funds be raised 
through the New York banker, Adolf Gerhardt; also that Bernstorff 
be immediately informed through Boy-Ed, so that plans of Head 
General Staff of Army on campaign may not be delayed. 

Begin instantly enlist and train men, secure an armed power-boat, 
assemble equipment and explosives, Welland Canal Exp’d’n. War 
Office No. 159-16, Secret U. K.-T, 3, P. 


Foreign Office, Berlin, 
Dec. 28, 1914. 
DEAR SiR ROGER: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
23d inst., in which you submitted to his Imperial Majesty's 
government a proposal for the formation of an. Irish brigade 
which would be pledged to fight only for the cause of Irish 
nationalism, and which is to be composed of any Irish prisoners 
of war willing to join such a regiment. 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that his Imperial 
Majesty’s government agrees to your proposal and also to the 
conditions under which it might be possible to. train an Irish 
brigade. These conditions are set out in the declaratioa en- 
closed in your letter of the 13th inst., and are given at foot. 
I have the honor to be, dear Sir Roger, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) ZIMMERMAN, 
Under Secretary of State for the Foreign Office. 
To His Honor, SiR ROGER CASEMENT, 
Eden Hotel, Kurfiirstendamm, Berlin. 


(SECRET) 
CoLoNEL MuURTAGH SKEEL, 
Flying Division, Irish Expeditionary Corps, 
New York. 

For your information I enclose Zimmerman’s letter to Sir 
Roger, and also the text of Articles 6 and 7, being part of our 
first agreement with Sir Roger Casement. 

You will note particularly the Article numbered 7. 

This paragraph, unfortunately, still postpones your suggested 
attempt to seize on the high seas a British or neutral steamer 
loaded with arms and munitions, and make a landing from her 
on the Irish coast. But, in the mean time, is it not possible 
for you to seize one of the large ore-steamers on the Great 
Lakes, transfer to her sufficient explosives, take her into. the 
Welland Canal, and blow up the locks? 

No more valuable service could be performed by Irishmen, 
no deadlier blow delivered at England. 

I am, my dear Skeel, your sincere friend and comrade, 

(Signed) Von PAPEN 

P.S. Herewith appended are Articles 6 and 7 included in 

the Casement convention: 


(SECRET) 

Text of Articles 6 and 7 of the convention concluded be- 
tween Sir Roger Casement and the German government: 

6.. The German Imperial brigade undertakes under special 
circumstances to lend the Irish brigade adequate military 
support, and to send it to Ireland abundantly supplied with 
arms and ammunition, in order that once there it may equip 
any Irish who would like to join it in making an attempt to 
reestablish Ireland’s national liberty by force of arms. 

The special circumstances stipulated above are as follows: 

In case of a German naval victory which. would make it pos- 
sible to reach the Irish coast, the German Imperial government 
pledges itself to despatch the Irish brigade and a German ex- 
peditionary corps commanded by German ‘officers, in German 
troop-ships, to attempt a landing on the Irish coast. 

7. It will be impossible to contemplate a landing in Ireland 
unless the German navy can gain such a victory as to make it 
really likely that an attempt to reach Ireland by sea would 
succeed. Should the German navy not win such a victory, then 
a use will be found for the Irish brigade in Germany or else- 
where. But in no case will it be used.except in such ways as 
Sir Roger Casement shall approve, as being completely in 
accordance with Article 2. 

In this case, the Irish brigade might be sent to Egypt to lend 
ascistance in expelling the English and reestablishing Egyptian inde- 
pendence. 

Even if the Irish brigade should not succeed in fighting for the libera- 
tion of Ireland from the English yoke, nevertheless a blow dealt at the 
British intruders in Egypt and intended to help the Egyptians to re- 
cover their freedom would be a blow struck for a cause closely related 
to that of Ireland. 


The last paper read as fellows: 


(COPY) 
Wireless, via Mexico 
FEREZ, Berlia (no date) 
New York. 
Necessary close Nihla Quellen case immediately. Evidently useless 


expect her take service with us. Hold yeu responsible. -Advise you 


take secret measures to end menace to our interests in Paris. D’Eblis 
urges instant action. Bolo under suspicion. Ex-minister also suspected. 
Only drastic and final action on your part can end danger. You know 
what to do. Do it. 


The telegram was signed with a string of letters and numerals. 

Renoux glanced curiously at Barres, who had turned very 
red and was beginning to reread the wireless. ; 

When he finished, Renoux folded all the documents very 


\ 
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carefully and placed them in the breast-pocket of his is 
“Mon ami Barres,” he said pleasantly, “you and I have much, 

yet to say toeach other. Inthe mean time, let us wash the stains 

of combat from our persons. What is the number of your collar?” 
“Fifteen and a half.” = 


“T can fit you out. The bathroom is this way, old top!” — 
XXII 
A WHITE BEACKBIRD 


REFRESHED by icy baths and clean linen, and now further 
fortified against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune by_ 


Robert W. 


, supper of cold fowl and Moselle, Captain Renoux and Garret 
3arres sat in the apartment of the former gentleman, gaily ex- 
hanging Latin Quarter reminiscences through the floating haze 
if their cigars. 

But the conversation soon switched back toward the far more 
erious business which alone accounted for their being there to- 
‘ether after many yeais. For, as the French officer had remarked, 
.good deal remained to be said between them. And Barres knew 
vhat he meant, and was deeply concerned at the prospect. 


“ence, turned and offered it to Westmore 


But Renoux approached the matter with careless good humor 
‘d by a leisurely, circuitous route, which polite pussy-footing 
ts Obviously to prepare Barres for impending trouble. 

He began by referring to his mission in America, admitting 
\ry frankly that he was a modest link in the system cf military 
d political intelligence maintained by all European countries 
| the domains of their neighbors. 

I might as well say so,” he remarked, ‘‘because it’s known 
| the representatives of enemy governments here, as well as to 
‘ur Own government, that some of us are here; and anybody 
almagine why. And in the course of my—studies,”’ he said 
‘Aberately, while his clear eyes twinkled— “it has come to my 
‘owledge, and to the knowledge of the French ambassador, 


Chambers 


that there is in New York, a young woman who already has 
proven herself a dangerous enemy to my country.” 

“That is interesting, if true,’ said Barres, reddening to the 
temples. ‘But it is even more interesting if it is not true. 
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And it isn’t!” 
“You think not?” 
“T don’t think anything about it, Renoux; I know.” 
“T am atraid you have been 
natural enough.”’ 


misled, Barres. And it is 

“Why?” 

: “Because,” said Re- 
noux serenely, ‘“‘she is 
very beautiful, very 
clever, very young, very 
appealing. Tell me, my 

_  friend—where did you 

- {| -meet her?” 

Barres looked him in 
the eyes. 

“Where did you learn 
that I had ever met 
her?” 

“Through the ordinary 
channels which, if you 
will pardon me, I am not 
at liberty to discuss.” 

“All right. It is suffi- 
cient that you know I 
have met her. Now, 

where did I meet her?” 

“T don’t know,” said 
Renoux candidly. 

“How long have I 
known her then?” 

“Possibly a few weeks. 
Our information is that 

._ your acquaintance with 

| her is not of long dura- 
tion.” 

“Wrong, my friend! I 
met her in France several 
years ago; I know her in- 
timately.”’ 

“Yes; the intimacy has 
been reported,” said Re- 
noux blandly. “But it 
doesn’t take long—some- 
times.” 

Barres reddened again 
and shook his head. 

“You and your agents 
are all wrong, Renoux. 
So is your government. 
Do you know what it’s 
doing—what you and 
your agents are doing? 
You’re playing a German 
game for Berlin!” 

This time Renoux 
flushed, and there was a 
slight quiver to his lips 
and nostrils; but he said 
very pleasantly, 

“That would be rather 
mortifying, mon ami, if it 
| were true.” 

J “It is true. Berlin, the 
traitor in Paris, the con- 
spirator in America, the 

German, Austrian, and Turkish diplomatic agents here ask 

nothing better than that you manage, somehow, to eliminate 

the person in question.” 

“Why?” demanded Renoux. 

“Because more than one of your public men in Paris will face 
charges of conspiracy and treason if the person in question ever 
has a fair hearing and a chance to prove her innocence of the 
terrible accusations that have been made against her.” 

“Naturally,”’ said Renoux, “those accused bring counter- 
charges. It is always the history of such cases, mon ami.” 

“Your mind is already made up, then?” 

“My mind is a real mind, Barres. Reason is what it seeks— 
the logical evidence that Jeads to truth. (Continued on page 11.) 


T befell that Uncle Granby wished 

something on to himself by telling little 

Anastasia and her brother Elderkin 

that wondrous Doings had been put 

over back in the old Zip-Zip Days, when 

Bourbon: High-Balls were: peddled over: the 

Bar and Pu blic Dancing was tolerated and 
Women wore 4-inch Heels. 

The Yarns he spun often led the Bairns to 
suspect that he was Spoofing. 

They .asked Questions without number 
about the: Bad Men of the Past, such as 
Captain Kidd and Simon Legree and Wm. 
Hohenzollern. ~ 

It is a perverse Fact in Heredity that well- 
brought-up Children »e always more inter- — 
ested in Jesse James than in Lyman B, 
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They wanted to know about the sheltered 
Cove where the Pirates held Wassail. 

They were likewise.on edge to hear Tales 
of that Lawless Period. when any Desperado 
could walk right in from-the Street and buy 
himself a lot of Liquor and then Start Some- 
thing. 

When Uncle Granby ‘told of Children 
being bayoneted in Belgium and Alcohol 
being served in the Homes of Church Mem- 
bers, the Kiddies suspected that he was 
drawing the. Long Bow just to make their Blood run cold. 

They were slow to believe that the Grandfathers of some of the 
Children they knew had come home from College Reunions at 
2A. M., Plastered toa fare-ye-well. 

With pop-eyed Wonder they listened to stories of Wedding 
Parties at which both of the Male Pareits involved in the Sacri- 
fice were Carbonated and had to be laid.out in the Check- 
Room. 

It was not easy for them to understand why Bar-Flies should 
work for-years to build. up a Thirst and then turn around and be 
shot in the Arm so as to’get rid of it. 

Their most burning Curiosity was in regard to the Public Dis- 
pensary, home of Song and Argument, which had. prospered 
under various Names and was latterly known as a Buffet. 

Uncle Granby was almost stumped by some of their Queries. 

Why did ‘the Customers take chances the Evening Before if 
they knew they were going to be in a Dying Condition the Morn- 
ing After? 

Why was it considered Bad Form for a Regular to Quit, even 
though he was already Whittled? 

What was the Lure drawing Citizens away from the green 
Parks«ito: stand 
around in the Saw- 
dust and discuss the 
Tariff? 

He tried to feed 
their gaping little 
Minds with Plausi- 
bilities. 

He expounded to 
them that up toa 
certain Time the 
Women _ never — had 
voted and the Kaiser 
never had been 
trimmed and the Sa- 
loon Boss never had 
taken Orders. 

It was hard to ex- 
plain in the Light of 
what now appeared 
to be Logical De- 
velopments, but there 
had been an Era of 
Uncertainty during 
which any number of 
well-meaning Folks 
believed that it was 
a mistake to do any- 
thing for the First 
Time. 

The Proposition to 


abolish something 
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With pop-eyed Wonder they iti to stories of Wedding Parties at which both 
of the Male Parents involved in the Sacrifice were Carbonated 
and had to be laid out in the Check-Room 
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They were likewise on edge to hear Tales of that Lawless Period when any 
Desperado could walk right in from the Street and buy himself 
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a lot of Liquor and then Start Something 


Vew Fables 


by George Ade 
The Fable of the Polite Poison 


which always had been seemed a Bee deal like revising the 
Plans of Providence. ~ 

The Option of going to it or leaving it lay was an Asset which 
had come down to us from the Birth of Time, ene same as Original 
Sin and the Gambling Instinct. 

To revoke a Franchise which had been running 6000 years 
seemed sudden and irregular. 

Besides, there was a Tradition, Centuries old’ and frequently 
verified over the Mahogany Bar, that the drinking’ Gink would 
always get what he wanted, regardless of the Statutes. 

After a lucid Ee 
planshiae of this kind, 
little Elderkin would 
ask, ‘Why was the 
Bar made of Mahog- 

any?” 

-“Because,”’ Uncle 
Granby would reply, 
“as the Current was 
gradually turned on 
and the Radiance be- 
came more incandes- 
cent, it seemed most 

appropriate that all 
within the Ilumt- 
nated Area should be 
surrounded by King- 
ly Trappings.” 

This Line of Talk 
was just as clear as 
Mud to Elderkin and 
Anastasia. 

Uncle Granby said 
it was hard for them 
to grasp the Plot un- 
less they had visited 
a regular old-fash- 
ioned Emporium 
dealing in Wines, 
Liquors, and Cigars. 

He said that he 
never got Gettysburg 
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They followed cardly and took a slow and puzzled Survey of the deep Carvings, 
the cobwebbed Mirrors, the cold Array of Empty Decanters, 


the latticed Screen, the yawning Ice-Box 


e 
in Slang 
Illustrated by 
John T. McCutcheon 


Counter and the Embers of the Past 


straightened out in the Knob until after he visited the Battle- 
ield 
Unfortunately, no Historical Society had preserved for suc- 
| seeding Generations a typical Poor Man’s Club, with its heavy 
_ Mirrors and Paintings from the Salon. 
Uncle Granby supposed that every Grog Shop had long since 
dassed into Limbo, along with the gold Toothpick and the Roller 
Towel. 
Imagine his Surprise to find in a Side Street, one Day, a Corner 


Establishment which still wore above the Door a faded Sign- _ 


doard reading as follows: ‘‘Tom’s Place.” 

He peered through the dusty Window and saw all the Props 
\and Paraphernalia with which he had been familiar in the moist 
| Days of his Youth. 

The Eddies of Suburban Development had swept around and 

beyond the Spot. 

Vacant Storerooms and decrepit Hold-Overs told of the Blasted 
Hopes of Many a Renting Agency. 

. That very Day he borrowed a key from the Real-Estater. 

When he went back to the children, he carried a Secret and a 
Surprise. 

He tantalized them by promising a Visit to a real Show. 

Elderkin and Anastasia were keyed up and eager when they 
started out under his Guidance next Day. 

_ He came to the Corner and turned the rusty Lock and led them 
mto the stuffy and bedraggled Antiquity. 

They followed timidly and: took a slow and puzzled Survey 
af the deep Carvings, the cobwebbed Mirrors, the cold Array of 
Empty Decanters, the latticed Screen, the yawning Ice-Box, the 
mottled Brass-Work, the sleeping Cash Register, the yellow 
Prints of bygone Champions. 

_ Upon the Wall certain Placafds were still decipherable. 

One gave assurance that there was not a Cross Word in a Bar- 
rel of anything made in Kentucky. 

Another suggested that if Drinking interfered with Business, it 

‘might be a bright Thought to omit Business. 


Still another, brief and cryptic, said, ‘Tie the Bull outside.” . 


_. “Where are we?” asked little Anastasia. 

“Can’t you guess?” asked Uncle Granby, much amused by 
their Bewilderment. “This is what I told you about all last 
Winter. It is a Saloon.” 
| Both Anastasia and Elderkin clapped their Hands with Delight. 


| 
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They began to pump Questions. 

Uncle Granby gave them the Modus 
Operandi. 

He explained that the Screen had been 

, set before the Door because the Patrons 
' believed that a Desire for Privacy is instinc- 
tive among the Well Bred. 

In the Decanters had shimmered the more 
Fiery Compounds which gave Quick Results. 

From the Grains of the Field came spicy 
Distillations, enabling the Dumb to speak 
and the Dull to open the Book of Knowledge. 

Those tarnished Faucets had gushed for 
Years with a Brew which foamed in the 
Mug and carried a scant 4% of the neces- 
sary Ingredient. 

Because of the Kick being thus diluted, 
the Bulk absorbed in the course of a busy 
Evening had to be very Impressive in order 
to get a satisfactory Total. 

The Purchaser who was out for a 20% 
Effect had to return to the 4% just 5 times 
in order to arrive at his Destination. 

These Mathematical Exercises, being often 
repeated in a spirit of Rivalry, developed 
incredible Storage Capacities. 

To be the Custodian of a large Fluid Cargo 
was to be respected and admired. 

“Why?” asked Elderkin. 

“Tt was part of the Code,” replied Uncle Granby. 

He showed them the Free-Lunch Department. 

‘*Would you believe,” he asked, “‘that such expensive Rarities 
as Roast Beef and Turkey and hard-boiled Eggs and imported 
Cheese and White Bread and Baked Beans and golden creamery 
Butter were spread upon this Board? The solitary Piker who 
purchased One in the Light could saunter across and grab off a 
Banquet which would now stand you about $6 in a good Hotel.” 

“They fed them free of charge?” asked Anastasia, seem- 
ingly skeptical. ' 

“The Lunch was a Come-On for the Wet Goods,” explained 
Uncle Granby. | “‘Besides, many who had Homes of their own 
touched the Layout lightly. They ate just enough to sustain a 
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“Between Rounds they would punish a few Links of 
Sausage or mayhap dally with a dried Herring” 


36 


New Fables in Slang 


Pr ts 


reasonable Thirst. Between 
Rounds they would punish a 
few Links of Sausage or mayhap 
dally with a dried Herring.”’ 

“And the Rum-Seller?”’ sug- 
gested Anastasia. 

‘‘Ah, he was not marked with 
so harsh a Title in the days of 
his Social Supremacy. - Those 
who had won his Favor could 
use the First Name, but Strang- 
ers and those amateur Stews 
who were still on Probation 
usually addressed him as ‘Pro- 
fessor.’ His Post of Duty was 
behind yonder massive Slab. 
He wore a costume of virginal 
Whiteness. It was touched off 
by one‘ or: two costly Gems and 
a fresh Carnation with Tin-Foil 
around the Stem: I find it dif- 
ficult to convey to your Meager 
Understandings all the Com- 
plexities involved in the Practise 
of his Profession. He was a 
Composite of Guide, Counselor, 
Friend, Referee, "Diplomat, Re- 
ception Committee, Medical 
Adviser, Weeping-Post, and Po- 
litical Prophet. To set out the 
Glasses and ring the Cash Regis- 
ter were the least of his Obliga- 
tions. Sometimes he had to 
listen, for an hour at a Stretch, 
to the Hard-Luck Jonas whose 
wife had been to see a Lawyer. 
Beer and Sympathy were on 
Tap at all times.” 

“You mean that those who 
were in Trouble came to re- 
ceive Consolation?” asked Elderkin. ‘‘Why so? I never heard 
of a Soda-Clerk being made the Custodian of Family Secrets.” 

“The Soda-Clerk, even in his most glorified Aspect, is merely 
a Servitor,’”’ explained Uncle Granby. ‘‘In his Day, the Booze- 
Clerk was Pythias to every Damon who came in for a Pick-me- 
Up. Aman might play foxy with his Attorney and hold out on 
the Family Doctor, but he would give up the whole Interior 
Works to Steve in the White Coat. Every bruised and battered 
Soul would flee as a Bird to the Life-Saving Station. It was the 
one Spot where tortured Sensibilities were always sure of getting 
First Aid.. It happened that every Drinking Man was either 
maligned or misun- 
derstood. The only 
Mortal who could 
look beneath the 
Surface and detect 
Pure Gold was the 
kind-hearted Mixer. 
No matter what the 
Wife had said at 
Breakfast or. what 
his Business Partner 
had been telling 
around about him, 
the: injured. .Hero 
was always 100% 
Infallible -when - he 
submitted .all the- 
Facts to his good old 
Palat the Pub. Out 
of the Black Depths 
would risé the Star 
of Hope. Sometimes 
there would be two 
Stars. All Debts 
would be paid _ off 
and the Enemies 
laid in the Dust. 
Then, next Morning, 
the. Party. of the 
First Part would find 
himself out of the - 
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‘Sometimes he had to listen, for an hour ata Stretch, to the 
Hard-Luck Jonas whose wite had been to see a Lawyer” 


“After the Game; the Victors would surge into the Joint and battle for Frontage 
and Lick it up by the Gallon because they were Celebrating” 


Air-plane and lying among the 
Jagged Rocks in a valley 10,000 
feet deep.” a 
Anastasia by way of Corro- 
boration had read somewhere 
that during the Alcoholic Age 
the Victims would tea up in 
order to Drown their Sorrows. 
“Right-o!”’ said Uncle Gran- 
by. “But don’t get the Idea 
that there was only one Pretext. 
Any Gentleman who had it in 
the back of his Head to go down 
to the Corner and get all lit up 
like a Triumphal Arch could 
always pull a swell Excuse. 
Also, every Family Man who 
came home at 3 A.M. with a 
Breath which showed as a Phos- 
phorescent Streak in the Dark- 
ness was always there with a 
peachy Alibi. In all the years 
during which I played more or 
less Tag with the Liquor Traffic, 
I can’t remember one Case in 
which a Lush went to the Bad 
because of a low-down craving 
for the old Juice. He was either 
led astray or his foot slipped. 
He lined up with the Indians 
and began to hoist, not because 
Strong Drink was anything in 
his Young Life, but because the 
Occasion seemed to warrant an 
Exchange of Hospitalities and 
he could not afford to ignore the 
strict Tenets of Sociability. 
Thus, one Man would drink be- 
cause he had just received a 
Wire saying that an Uncle was 
dead in South Dakota. Another would insist on Buying because 
his Wife had given birth to Twins, or his Son had graduated 
from High School, or he himself had been awarded a Contract. 
This very Ken in which you are now standing was a favored 
Rendezvous for Collegians attending Athletic Contests in yonder 
Field. After the Game, the Victors would surge into the Joint 
and battle for Frontage and Lick it up by the Gallon because 
they were Celebrating. The Vanquished likewise would appear 
in vast numbers and imbibe copiously because they wanted to 
Forget. Can you beat it? Let us suppose that A, standing for 
Adams, had Been in the Country with his Family and Came 
home feeling very 
Top-Hole and full. 
of Frisk. Just’ be- 
cause he was Aces 
and Eights, he would 
beat it to a gilded 
Dump and pound on 
the Bar and tell the 
Bosun to pipe all 
- Hands forward for 
Grog and let the 
others hide their 
Coin. Reversing 
the Picturey: 
standing for Blazin- 
sky, would have a 
Dull Pain in the 
Coke and a Prairie 
Fire under the Belt. 
He would come into 
the Home for Way- 
ward Men and lean 
his Body up against 
the Rail and tell Me- 
Gluke how he was 
punk and seedy and 
desiccated, even as 
a~Faded. Flower. 
Then Mac’ would 
look him -over (Con- 
--cluded on page 88) 
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— Cosmopolitan for December, 1918 


“At study, at work or at fun 
I go like a Yank at a Hun. 
On Campbeli’s Soup diet, I never stay quiet 


But keep every job on the run.” 


Sergeant Robert Spengler of Springfield, Mass., and comrades of Com- 
pany K, 104th U.S. Infantry, famous as the: first American regiment 
to be decorated for bravery by any foreign government. This photo- 
graph was taken directly back of the lines in France. 


On a fighting basis 


‘Look at these boys of yours. Yes, yours and ours— 
all- America’s boys. Don’t they look like healthy, sturdy, high-grade 
Americans fit to meet all comers? Don’t they look well fed? They 
are. They belong to the best-fed army in the world. 


“Only the best for our heroes!” is America’s motto. There is nothing 
better for them than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


And there are mighty few things they with other choice materials both nourish- 
like better. You'd guess that from the ing and tempting. 


picture. It is especially valuable to strengthen 


And it is just as good, just as invig- digestion and aid the body processes 
orating and helpful for all active which create energy and maintain a vig- 
Americans at home. orous condition. Served as a Cream of 

It combines the natural tonic and ap- Tomato it is even more 
petizing qualities of the fresh ripe tomato inviting and nutritious. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more. This © 
is the handy and economical way. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 


Sep A 
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Look for this Sign on’ 
your Jewelry Store 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
whether your purchase consists of a 
watch, a scarf pin, a piece of silverware, 
or any one of the numerous articles 
bearing the name HALLMARK , and sold 
exclusively .by 700 Hallmark jewelers 
in the United States. 


A Few Little Gift Items 
Procurable Only at the 
HALLMARK Store 


C.-727/21 Link Buttons 


14k solid green gold, bro- 
cade engine turning. Of 
heavy weight and 

excellent work- 

Imanship. 


Price, $12. 00 © 


C-2585 - 
Scarf Pin 


14k solid green 
gold, handsomely 
hand engraved 
and set with a genuine tourmaline. 


Price, $5.00 


D 726/29 Link Buttons 


10k solid gold 
with straight line 
engine turning. 


Price, $6.50 


D 2620 
Scarf Pin 


Solid gold, set 
with synthetic 


sapphire. Price, $3.50 


Get a Copy of the HALLMARK 
Gift Book 


3 from your local Hallmark 
jeweler — or write to us. 
Contains 48 illustrated 
pages showing moderate- 
ly priced gift suggestions, 
as well as a general line 
of the famous Hallmark 
merchandise. This book 
will help you choose — 
it’s free. 


Use Hallmark Silver Polish 


The United Jewelers, Inc. 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City 


ae 


RAISE BELGIAN HARE 


HUGE PROFITS easily ana pleasantly made. ae 
furnish etock and pay you $6 a pairs and 
express charges forall you raise. Contractand 

‘ortunes in Hares,’’10c. Nothing free. 


ote FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 195 MILWAUKEE, WISC 


Save Coal—Have a Warm Bed 


It can’t 
roll over 


in.a cold room 
all night 


It won’t 
lea 


Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water 


For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 
People with Poor Circulation; also Automobiles 
Made by hand of especially prepared clay,and glazed. Doctois, 
hospitals and many families throughout the country using them; all 
recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and handle. Pat: screw 
top-—guaranteed not toleak. Will not burst nor corrode—is practi- 
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New Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page 86) 


and put on ihe Manner of a Diagnostician 
and say, ‘What you need is a little Skee 
with a dash of Peppermint.’ I can assure 
you that the Boys behind the Spigots saved 

many-a Trip to see the Doctor. If an Un- 
fortunate came with his Feet wet and. his 
Teeth chattering, he was given a full Gill 
from the Black Bottle... If the next Patient 
had Heartburn and’a sort of a Sofa-Pillow 
Taste in the Mouth, he would. be given a 
Slug of the same Panacea..” 

“What was in the as Bottle?” asked 


4 Elderkin. 


“Tithe Government: Chemist couldn’t 
find out, what chance did the Customers 
have? The only two~Ingredients we felt 
sure of were Fusel Oil and Prune Juice. 
It smelled like Liniment, and those whe 
did net fancy it as a Beverage used it for 
removing Rust from Metals. Before 
twanging the Harp; it was custcmary to 
study the Liabel on the Outside and then 
breathe a Silent Prayer. A much favored 
Superstition was that the longer it was 
kept in the Barrel the more deadly and 
altogether desirable it became. As to 
that, I cannot say. My clearest Recollec- 
tion is that almost any well-known Brand 
would induce a Dove of Peace to challenge 
the American Eagle. After pouring about 
Three Fingers, it was advisable to stand 
on a Concrete Base in order to take up the 
Recoil.” 

“Tf it was so dynamic, why did our 
Ancestors trifle with it?’ asked Elder- 
kin. 

“My Boy, the vinous and malt Cere- 
monials which illuminated Family His- 
tories and gave zest to Standard Fiction 
were held in pleasant Esteem. It didn’t 
seem possible to rally round a Pump. No 
one had seen or heard tell of a Dry Ban- 
quet, and the more influential Citizens 
didn’t think it could be accomplished. To 
you, in Retrospect, the Festivities of the 
last Century look to be very Bacchanadian 
and what you might term Rough Stuff. 
I can assure you that when the whole 
World was tinctured with the Essence of 


Hilarity, the only Dipsomaniac was the 
Other Fellow. Even the Sanatorium 
Inmates called it Stomach Trouble. The 
Legislators who voted against their old 
side-kick, John Barleycorn, did so with 
extreme Reluctance. I say to you Young 
People, be forgiving of the Past. Because 
you live in a Regenerated Era and have 
known from the Cradle up that both 
Slavery and Cocktails are wrong, don’t 
turn the Family Portraits to the wall just 
because some of the Beaks are rosy Red. 
Your bibulous Forebears simply adapted 
themselves to Environment. When they 
were Associating, it was not the common 
Practise to ask for Tea with a Slice cf 
Lemon in it, so they took hot Applejack 
with a light grating of Nutmeg on the Sur- 
face. The essential Weaknesses cf Human 
Nature endure, but Fashions change. In 
our enlightened Day, the Village Souse 
sings in the Choir because even the Drug 
Stores are afraid to sell anything. In 
taking your last. shuddering Look at this 
Relic of Barbarism, do not regard it alto- 
gether as a Symbol of Physical Debase- 
ment. - Remember that it is also a Re- 
minder of a Period of extreme Benevolence, 
during which some one was always Buying 
for somebody else and the Golden Rule 


was in operation right up-to the Closing 


Hour. You cannot understand. why -an 
enlightened Community put up with a 
Joint of this Woolly Description. after 2000 
years of trying to be Civilized. Probably 
your Children will wonder, 50 years hence, 
why we lock- People in Jail to cure: ae 
Moral Infirmities.” 

“T’ll say that I’m fed up for « one Diy 
on the low-down Traits of. our deceased 
Relatives,” said Anastasia. “Lead me 
toa Movie.” 

“That's another Item that you'll have 
a-hard time explaining to your Offspring,” 
said Uncle Granby, as he led the way-into 
the cheerful Sunlight. 


Moral: Nothing is Improbable until it 
moves into the Past Tense, 


The next New Fable in Slang, that of The Hostess and the Hikers and the Party 
under the Trees, will appear in January Cosmopolitan. 


When All Women Are Workers 


(Continued from page 59) 


of this country never wake up? They are 
dressing and gambling, entertaining, going 
about their own petty affairs as if not one 
of our men were going to France to fight 
and die.” 

Why anyone should have expected that 
great, torpid masses of women who had 
either lived for pleasure or to concentrate 
on their own small world and make both 
ends meet (to divide them into their 
smaller and greater parts) would have 
the imagination to form a mental picture 
without outside pressure and rouse them- 
selves as one ardent patriot, I cannot 
imagine. If the world were as advanced 
as all that, there would be no more wars. 
It took them something like six months to 
“wake up,” but slowly they. succumbed to 
the universal topic—the ever-increasing 


demands of the government for various | 


economies, denials, assistance, responses 
to loans, to the sight of marching men in 
khaki—some of these their own sons and 
husbands. To-day, it is safe to say, the 
women of this country are as awake and 
on the job as the women of Britain and 
France. 

What is the result to be? In the first 
place, instead of comparatively few pre- 
pared minds being stimulated by this 
gigantic and always dramatic conflict, 
millions of women who never knew they 
had any minds are not only inspired by the 
desire to serve, to do their part in behalf of 
the men at the front, no matter how hum- 
ble it may be, but their general intelligence 
has been broadened as by aspecial illumina-. 
tion from on high. The average feminine . 
intelligence in the United States a year ago 
was estimated as very low. This was evi- 
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denced by the novel-a-day women, those 
‘who lived in apartments, where the work 
was light, social intercourse almost nil, and 
who drugged themselves on fiction, no 
matter what or by whom. When they 
were not engaged in the degeneration of 
what brain-power they had, they dressed 
and walked the streets, or filled the restau- 
rants at tea-time, both before and after the 
dance-craze. 

The same might be said of girls, particu- 
larly in country towns—girls whom their 
mothers regarded as far more of a hin- 
drance than a help in the household, and 
who consumed their enormous leisure, as 
Kathleen Norris so well puts it in “‘ Martie, 
the Unconquered,”’ by everlasting stroll- 
ing, with the soda-water fountain as the 
main objective, or exchanging confidences 
about the boys, the while they masticated 
the ubiquitous gum-stick or dreamed im- 
possible dreams of the future. 

Well, all that is ancient history. Fash- 
ions spread like prairie-fire among women, 
and not to work these days is to be an out- 
cast, a pariah. All they needed was a new 
interest, and they got it when we entered 
the war. They may have entered the 
lists of the doers reluctantly at first, 
ashamed to stay out, or their idle minds 
merely were possessed by a new craze; but 
nothing is so fascinating as work, except 
the consciousness that you are an indis- 
-pensable member of society. ‘The idleness 
of masses of young American women and 
the apathy of millions of older women who 
had never looked beyond the day’s monoto- 
nous routine formed one of the gravest 
questions in America. But whatever new 
questions shall arise in the future, the old 
problems will be greatly eliminated. 

A man said to me the other day, in dis- 
cussing this subject: “‘Do you really think 
all this—anything—will make American 
women more serious? How can they ex- 
pect to be the companions of men when 
they either persist in an endless pursuit of 
pleasure or absorb themselves in the de- 
tails. of daily life?” 

I am not given to overoptimism, and am 

‘well aware that you cannot plant brains 
where brains are not. But while the pres- 
sure of life in this country has given some 
women too much to do, and parental or 
merely.masculine indulgence has left others 

‘with practically no occupation at all, the 
fact remains that the American woman is 
not only naturally bright, however little 
educated, but sympathetic. Now that she 
understands what this war means, knows 
that our men are dying or being wounded 
daily, sees her neighbors in mourning, to 
say: nothing of her own household, her 
normal’ but latent womanly. sympathies 
have been thoroughly roused, and she re- 
doubles her endeavors to be of service. 

These sympathies will not fold their 
wings. when the war is over; they have 
been roused too thoroughly. Nor will 
they cease to be drawn upon for active 
service— not for many along day. Every 
town and village will have its quota of 
crippled, blind, poor wrecks of men, to 
whom they must minister, and perhaps 
whom they must support. 

This brings us to one of the practical 
aspects of the future. The longer the war 
goes on, the greater the number of women 
who must make up their minds to be self- 
supporting—in many cases to support 
their-families or the broken .men that re- 
turn. More and more: women will swarm 


into the positions left vacant by the 
drafted, and girls with sufficient money at 
their disposal will perfect themselves for 
some profession—there were girl students 
in the Schools of Mines before the war, and 
there will be more and more to enter that 
fascinating profession—or they will buy 
out businesses going to pieces while the 
head of the firm is fighting for civilization. 
Girls who looked forward only to marrying 
or to ‘‘coming out’’ will realize that it 
were wise to clasp time by the forelock and 
take advantage while they may of these 
many opportunities created by the war. 
Women will carry on their husbands’ busi- 
ness, as they do in France; but it is not to 
be apprehended that they will relegate the 
men who do come home to the ignominious 
‘“‘hack seat.” They will simply insist upon 
being their partners, after the ancient habit 
of the Frenchwomen—the only women so 
far who have satisfactorily settled the prob- 
lem of the sexes—and as for the young un- 
married women in the full. tide of success, 
perhaps they will make a similar arrange- 
ment with the men they choose to marry. 

I have always maintained that the only 
secret of happiness, the only cure for the 
devil of discontent that has been the curse 
of our women is work. No one can possi- 
bly be content, much less happy, who is 
afflicted with long idle hours, too assured 


-of the comforts or even luxuries of life to 


move a finger for their own sakes. It 
needed a war to teach women, our women 
in particular, that long occupied hours, 
always moving toward a definite object, 
and part of their energies at least devoted 
to the use of either the general good or 
pathetic dependents not only banishes 
ennui and discontent but persistently ex- 
pands and ennobles the mind.  Thete 
may be a good deal of vanity mixed with 
it, for the human mind never will cease to 
be human, but it is a healthy and salutary 
vanity at least. 

Many American women—hundreds of 


thousands of them, I have no doubt—_ 


women of straitened means, often 
longed in the old days.to “‘do something” 
and add to the family income. The aver- 
age man is not very successful, and as 
children grow older, they are expensive 
articles if they are to receive an adequate 
preparation for the battle of life. But 
these women’s husbands were horrified at 
the idea, and “‘put their foot down.” Out 
of tender consideration? Not in the least. 
Mere snobbery, always a vital part of 
man’s instinct of self-protection, where it 
exists at all. And American men are pecu- 
liarly snobbish. They long to keep up a 
good front whether they pay their bills or 
not, and if their wives should go out into 
the public arena and make their own nim- 
ble chase for dollars, they might be dropped 
to an inferior rank among business men. 
Therefore have thousands of women sat at 
home, one servant doing the work, their 
children away at school, with no money in 
their pockets, much less enough for a new 
gown, while their poor little position in 
society is intact, and their husband pays his 
dues and bills at an expensive club. 

But the war has changed all that. Not 
for a moment does the American man mind 
his wife being in the fashion, working for 
the Red Cross, in the canteen, or even 
filling a position left. vacant.by one of 
his younger men. If he goes to the war 
and -she can fill his place temporarily, so 
much the better:’:'The less rivalry to be 
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feared when he returns. Meanwhile, hi 
becomes accustomed to see his wife doing 
something besides keep his house, knows 
that she is a vital factor in the servic 
demanded by the government. He also, 
if he has sense enough to appreciate it, 
realizes that her enforced economies, the 
total abolishment of ‘‘front,’’ which has 
become common in his own set, exclusive 
or otherwise, is teaching her new habits. 
The Americans have been the most waste: 
ful people in the world. But habits, espe-) 
cially beneficial ones, are difficult to up- 
root, and no sensible woman will make the 
attempt when normal conditions are re- 
stored. The man will be pretty well 
trained by that time, and, after a period of 
resignation to living well within his means| 
for the first time, only the hopeless fogy 
will find anything humiliating in his wife 
becoming co-breadwinner. In their secret 
hearts, men will be profoundly grateful. 3 
Much more could be said of the practical 
values that will accrue to women from 
these new conditions, and the superb 
manner in which they have risen to | 
test. They will get the vote as a matter: 
They will understand, for the 
first time, the disgrace and the crime ¢ 
poverty, and those with political tale 
will devote their energies to its abolis 
ment. They will read books like Upton 
Sinclair’s ‘‘King Coal,” and demand t 
such conditions cease in this modern 
hitherto thoughtless country forever. They 
will cease gorging themselves on secon 
and third-rate fiction and read books t 
furnish instead of drug the mind. (T 
novelists themselves are entering broader 
fields.) Already, on all sides, one s 
women reading instructive books for 
first time. The appetite was created b 
the war-books, but when they tire of thee 
as tire they must, it will be as impossible to 
relapse to the “glad” or the ‘‘sentiment 
story as to sociological indifference. 
The great moral effect, I believe, w 
be a more complete understanding and 
companionship between the sexes. Ou 
soldiers are fighting so magnificently— 
not merely bravely, which is no virtue— 
with such initiative, dash, contempt fe 
fatigue and all the comforts they left b 
hind them that ‘the women of Ameri 
glow with a new pride in their men an 
wholly new admiration for the male s 
Those that looked upon men with a certain 
amiable contempt, as useful creatures bor 
to admire them and supply their exact 
wants, will realize, for the first time, 
greatness that lies in the soul of Man. © 
the other hand, the class of men that. 
always regarded women as charming and 
necessary but quite inferior adjuncts will 
endow their women with a sort of divinity 
and place them where a deluded world has 
long imagined they passed their time—on a 
pedestal. Not that women will stay ther 
Nor do they desire to become the domin 
sex. All they will demand is comple 
equality. It would be as impossible 
turn the tables on the tired men that 1 
turn from the war as to maltreat one 
their cripples. Utopia is not for thi 
earth, but perhaps if out of this hideou 


veins and unspeakable brutalities and su 
fering for men and women alike, the 
sult shall be a nearer approach to 

companionship, the worried human ra 
will have moved a step further towa 
beating Life at its own game. Boe 
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_A well known Cooking School Teacher says:— 


“Chocolate and cocoa add flavor and energy 
giving material to a diet. They combine per- 
fectly with milk and may be given prominent 

places in our menus at the present time. 
Many milk dishes are made more tempting 
and nourishing by the addition of a little 
chocolate or cocoa.”’ 

Chocolate or cocoa may be used with substitutes for 
butter, sugar and white flour and the dishes are even 
more palatable. Chocolate covers the color and taste of 
dark flour so it is practically as good as all white flour. 
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painter, and-was silent;drawing with-in- 
creased pace and passion. 

“Tt is so difficult to get .subjects,” he 
remarked abruptly. “I cannot afford to 
pay models, and they are.not fond of me 
painting out of doors. If I had always a 
subject like you! -You—you have a grief, 
have you, not?” 


‘ At that startling little question, Noel 


looked up, frowning. 

“Everybody has now.’ 

The painter grasped his chin; his eyes 
had suddenly become tragical. 

“Ves,” he said; “everybody. Tragedy 
is daily bread. I have lost my family ; 
they. are in Belgium. How they live, I 
do not know.” 

“I’m sorry—very scrry, too, if we aren’t 
nice to you here. “We ought- to be.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“What would you have? We are dif- 
ferent. That is unpardonable. An artist 
is always lonely, too; he has a skin fewer 
than other people, and he sees things that 
they do not. People do not.like you to 
be different. If ever in your life you act 
differently from others, oe will find it so, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

Noel felt herself flushing. Was he read- 
ing her secret? His eyes had such a pecu- 
liar, second-sighted look. 

“Have you nearly finished?” 
asked. 

“No, mademoiselle; I could go on for 
hours, but I do not wish to keep you. It 
is cold for you, sitting there.” 

Noel got up. 

“May I look?” 

“ Certainly.” 

She did not quite recognize herself— 
who does?—but she saw a face, which 
affected her oddly, of a girl looking at 
something which was, and yet was not, 
in front of her. 

“My name is Lavendie,” the painter 
said; ‘‘my wife and I live there.”’ And 
he gave her a card. 

Noel could not help answering: 

““My name is Noel Pierson.. I live with 
my father; here’s the address.” She 
found her card-case and fished out a card. 
‘My father is a clergyman; would you care 
to come and see him? He loves music 
and painting.” 

“It would be a great pleasure; and 
perhaps I might be allowed to paint you. 
Alas! I have no studio.” 

Noel drew back. 

“T’m afraid I work ina hospital all day, 
and—and I don’t want to be painted, 
thank you. Only, daddy would like to 
meet you, I’m sure.” 

The painter bowed again; she saw that 
he was hurt. 

“Of course I can see that you’re a very 
fine painter,” she said quickly; ‘only 
—only—I don’t want to, you see. Per- 
haps you'd like to paint daddy; he’s got 
a most interesting face.” 

The painter smiled. 

“He is your father, mademoiselle. May 

I ask you one question? Why do you 
not want to be painted?” 

““Because—because I don’t, I’m afraid.” 

She held out her hand. The painter 
bowed: over ‘it. 

“Au revoir, mademoiselle.”’ 


she 


The next instalment of Saint’s Progress will appear in January Cosmopolitan. 


‘the painter; 
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Saint’s Progress 
(Concluded from page 67) 


“Thank you,” said Noel; “it was 
awfully interesting.”” And she walked 
away. 


-The sky had become full of clouds 
round the westerly sun; and the foreign, 


‘-crinkled tracery of the plane-tree branches 


against that French-gray, . golden-edged 
mass was lovely. Beauty, and the troubles 
of others, soothed her. She felt. sorry for 
but his eyes saw too much! 
And his words: “If ever you act dif- 
ferently from others’? made her feel him 


‘uncanny. Was it true that people always 
disliked and condemned those who acted _' 
-differently?. If her old schoolfellows now 


knew what was before her, how would 
they treat her? In her father’s study 
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UI 
Too Fat To Fight, 
A short story by 
Rex Beach, 


will appear in 
January Cosmopolitan. 


El 
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hung a little reproduction of a tiny picture 
in the Louvre, a ‘‘ Rape of Europa,”’ by an 
unknown painter—a humorous, delicate 
thing, of an enraptured, fair-haired girl 
mounted on a prancing white bull, cross- 
ing a shallow stream, while on the bank 
all her white-girl companions were gathered, 
turning half-sour, half-envious faces away 
from that too fearful spectacle, while one 
of them tried with timid desperation to 
mount astride of a sitting cow and follow. 
The face of the girl on the bull had once 
been compared by some one with her own. 


She thought of this picture now, and saw . 


her. schoolfellows—a throng of shocked 
and wondering girls. Suppose one of 
them had been in her position! ‘Should 
I have been turning my face away, like 
the rest? I wouldn’t—no; I wouldn’t!” 
she thought. ‘‘I should have understood.” 
But she knew there was a kind of false 
emphasis in her thought. Instinctively 
she felt the painter right. One who acted 
differently from others was lost. 

She told her father of the encounter, 
adding, 

“T expect he’ll come, daddy.”’ 

Pierson answered dreamily: 

“Poor fellow! I shall be glad to see 
him if he does.” 

“And you'll sit to him, won’t you?” 

“My dear—I?” 

““He’s lonely, you know, and people 
aren’t nice to him. Isn’t it hateful that 
people should hurt others because they’re 
foreign or different?” She saw his eyes 
open with mild surprise, and went on, 
“T know you think people are charitable, 
daddy; but they aren’t, of course.” 

“That’s not. exactly charitable, Nollie.” 
- “Vou.know they’re not. I think sin 
often just means doing things differently. 
It’s not real sin when it only hurts your- 
self; but that doesn’t prevent people con- 
demning, does it?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Nollie.” 

Noel bit her lips and murmured, 


“which makes people bullies. 
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“Are you sure we’re really eae 
daddy?” 

The question was so startling, from 
his own daughter, that Pierson tool 
refuge in an attempt at wit. 

“T should like notice of that question, 
Nollie, as they say in Parliament.” a 

“That means you don’t.” 4 

Pierson flushed. 

“We're fallible; but, don’t get ‘such 
ideas into your head, my child. There’s 
a lot of rebellious talk and writing in the 
days.” 

Noel clasped her hands behind her ve 

“T think,’ she said, looking straight 
before her and speaking to the air, “tha 
Christianity is what you do, not wha 
you think or say. And I don’t belie 
people can be Christians when they a 
like others—I mean, when they j 
together to judge and hurt people.” 

Pierson rose and paced the room.. 

“You have not’ seen enough of life: 
talk like that,” he said. eee 

But Noel went on: | 

“One of the men in her hospital told 
Gratian about the treatment of conscien- 
tious objectors—it was horrible. Why 
do they treat them like that, just because 
they disagree? Mr. Fort says it’s. fe 
But he 
can it be fear whén they’re hundreds 
one? He says man has domesticated 
animals but has never succeeded in domes- 
ticating himself. Man must be a wild 
beast, you know, or the world couldn’t - 
be so awfully brutal. I don’t see much 
difference between being brutal for g00§ 
reasons and being brutal for bad ones.” — 

Pierson looked down at her with a tro 
bled smile.- There was something fantastic 
to him in this sudden philosophizing by 
one whom he had watched grow up from 


' 
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the young generation was “always some- 
thing of a sealed book to him; his sensi- 
tive shyness, and, still more, his cloth 
placed a sort of invisible barrier between 
him and the hearts of others, especially — 
the young. There were so many things 
of which he was compelled to disapprove, — 
or which, at least, he couldn’t discuss. — 
And they knew it too well. Until these 
last few months, he had never realized that © 
his own daughters had remained as u 
discovered by him as the interior of Braz 
And now that he perceived this, he w 
bewildered, yet could not imagine how 
get on terms with them. 

And he stood looking at Noel, intens 
puzzled, suspecting nothing of the hare 
fact which was altering her—vague 
jealous, anxious, pained. And when s 
had gone up to bed, he roamed up and 
down the room a long time, thinking. 
He longed for a friend to confide in and 
consult; but he knew no one. He shra 
from them all, as too downright, bluff, a 
active, too worldly and unesthetic, or toa 
stiff and narrow. Among the younger men 
in his profession he was often aware 
faces which attracted him, but one coult 
not confide deep personal questions to mer 
half one’s age. But of his own generatiot 
or his elders, he knew not one whom he 
felt to be sufficiently sensitive. 
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HE man in the service knows fire- 
arms. So, when it comes to select- 
ing a revolver for the defense of his 
home, a revolver that women can 


handle without fear, he unhesitatingly 
chooses the Iver Johnson. 


He knows that it can be depended 
upon to do its full duty in an emergency, 
and that it is never dangerous to its 
possessor. 


Accidental discharge of an Iver 
Johnson is impossible, no matter how 
hard it is bumped, dropped or jarred. 
There is only one way to discharge it, 


HAMMER THE 
HAMMER 


The Can. He Left 


a 


Behind Him 


and that .is by pulling the trigger "way 
back. 


Because of its super-safety, the Iver 
Johnson is the recognized Family Re- 
volver of America. 


You should get an Iver Johnson to- 
day. The dangerous emergency may 
come tonight — you cannot tell. And 
in a crisis the place for a revolver is in 
your hand, not in the dealer’s store. 


There are Iver Tohnsons to meet ail 
needs ; standard calibres, Hammer and 
Hammerless Models, Regular, “West- 
ern” Walnut and “Perfect” Rubber grips. 


Write for these Interesting Free Booklets 


Mention the ones you would like to read: A—“Firearms,*” 
B—“Bicycles,” C—‘ Motorcycles.” 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
129 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Do You Run Your Heels Over? 


; Crooked heels mean constant repair bills. 
' Moreover, they give shoes a slovenly ap- 
earance. 
Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Pads scientific- 
lly. correct faulty walking and standing 
which cause run-down or crooked heels, 
Worn in your shoes with comfort. Make 
| them fit better and look neater. They save 
money and add grace to carriage. Price 35 
ents the pair. 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


| There isa Dr. Scholl Appliance for every foot 
trouble. Such conditions as bunions, enlarged 

| joints, weak or broken arches, callouses, tired or 

/ aching feet can be quickly and permanently re- 
lieved by wearing the proper appliance. Worn in 
your regular shoes with great comfort. 

The best shoe dealer in your locality - sells 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances. He has 
been trained by a Scholl enya in fitting the Dr. 
Scholl Appliance which will overcome your foot 
trouble, He deserves your patronage. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Feet and Their Care,’? by Dr. Wm. M. 
‘+ Scholl, recognized authority on all foot troubles, 
sent free. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
215H Schiller St. A699 Chicago, Il. 
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Become the Woman 


=You Wish to Be 


OU can’t be the useful and happy woman 

you would be if you are thin, nervous or de- 

pleted in strength; or if you are 10 to 40 
pounds above proper weight, if you are nagged 
by some chronic ailment may I help you? 


It’s worth everything in the world to yout get 
rid of such conditions. Good health will double, 
treble and quadruple your usefulness—and your 
enjoyment of life. And you can get good health 
in much less time, at much less cost and with 
much less effort than you think. 


Let me prove that statement. Let me tell you, 
without cost or obligation, how I have success- 
fully treated over 85,000 refined women; how I 
have specialized in this work for 16 years; how 
I have won the respect and approval of leading 
physicians, of prominent men and women in all 
walks of life; how I do my work without medi- 
cine or drugs; how I build up 
thin women; how I reduce 
fleshy women; how I help 
women overcome the most 
stubborn ailments; how I 
help women perfect their 
figures; how. all. this is 
done in your home—just 
a few minutes’ pleasant 
work each day. I will 
be very glad to tell 
you without charge 
how this is done. 


Write me personally 
and confidentially. I 
will answer your let- 
ter in the same spirit. 
In addition, I will 
send you hundreds of 
magazine and newspa- 
per articles regarding 
the success of my work. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 42 

624 So. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. 


| Reduce YourF lesh 


Exactly where desired by wv earing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


\. Reducing Rubber 


Garments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 
nies Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
aay) 353 5th Ave., New York 
Bust Reducer, $5.50 ‘Billings Bldg. 4th Floor) 
‘Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 
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asked Randolph, a little peeved. ‘‘ Well, 
you’ve heard my offer. Take it or leave 
Lae 

“Sure Ill take it!’ said the driver 
promptly. ‘If I wasn’t a-goin’ to have 
took it from the first, what would I ’a’ been 
standin’ here talkin’ for?” 

Whereupon they entered to the cramped 
privacy of the cab and exchanged garments. 
Randolph was ready in ten minutes, but it 
took him another ten to complete the 
appareling of the puzzled chauffeur. That 
worthy added to his investiture in Ran- 
dolph’s best evening suit a sickly grin. 

“Say,” he asked, “‘how do I look?” 

Mr. Randolph surveyed him. 

“Oh, you'll do, all right. You look 
about the way I would if I’d been on a bat. 
Better have a few drinks, if you can find 
them, and the world will fall for your 
clothes. What time do I turn the wagon 
in, and what time do I go onagain? Do 
you bunk at the garage, by any chance?” 

‘Never you mind where I bunk,” said 
the ex-cabman suspiciously. ‘‘D’you think 
I’m goin’ to throw in a happy home for 
two hundred? Youw’re on the night shift 


| for this week. Read the rules an’ regu- 


lations when you get to the garage. Say 
good-by to the boys for me an’ tell the 
manager to go to blazes.” 

They followed this remark out of the 
cab; the tough in fop’s clothing cranked 
the car and turned westward, as previously 
chronicled, while Mr. Randolph, now sub- 
stitute to Patrick O’Reilly as driver of the 
Village Cab Company’s No. 1898, hurled 
his chariot eastward, not to meet the 
morning, as it had appeared to the watch- 
ing Miss Thornton, but in search of the 
residence of the head of the legal firm 
charged with the duty of carrying out 
the instructions of the defunct Mr. Asa 
Thornton. a 

Mr. Randolph, vice O’Reilly, drew up 
at the familiar address in Madison Avenue 
and laid his car cheek by jowl with the 
curb as though anchoring it for a long stay; 
then he descended from the driver’s seat, 
entered the cab, exclaimed thanksgiving 
at finding a rug, wrapped himself in its 
warm folds, curled up on the seat, and went 
to sleep. - 

In the cold early morning the strong arm 
of the Law reached in and dragged him 
back from the Elysian Fields where he had 
been wandering hand in hand with a lovely 
person dressed in a little velvet toque and 
very cheap clothes. 

‘Here, you!” said the voice of the Law. 
“Don’t you know you can’t put up a 
hotel in this burg without a license? Wot 
the——”’ 

“Morning, Officer,”’ said Randolph, try- 
ing his best to be pleasant. “Dm waiting 
for my fare. Any regulation against that?” 

“Don’t pull that stuff on me,” said the 
Law. ‘This ain’t the Tenderloin.” 

“T know it isn’t,” remarked Mr. Ran- 
dolph. ‘But I happen to be waiting for 
Mr. Borden Milyuns, of Milyuns, Branch, 
& Milyuns. Ever heard of him?” 

“Sure,” said the cop, impressed but 
still suspicious. ‘‘He lives here all right, 
but I ain’t seen him turning down his own 
cars for night-hawks lately.” 


The next instalment of ‘* Taxi!’’ will appear in January Cosmopolitan. 


“Well,” said Mr. Randolph, “I could 
tease you along for some time and make 
you look a nut, but I won’t. The truth 
is, his prize bitch, Bride of Lammermoor, 
is pupping to-night, and I’m here to t 
the lady and her litter down to the de 
show in time to get ’em settled for 
opening. Messy job, but the mete 
charging for it.” 

“There ain’t a man living that could 
think up a lie like that, not sudden,” 
murmured the officer, and turned to te 
sume his beat while Mr. Randolph 
promptly hit the mat in the hope of catch. 
ing up with Elysium. He slept; he slept 
too deep for dreams, and was beyond 
the reach of the call of any motor-horn| 
when Mr. Milyuns’ town car tried tc 
shoo him along at eight-thirty of a brigh 
morning. 2 

Once more was Mr. Randolph dragged 
by main force to wakefulness. 

“‘Good-morning, Thomas,” he remar 
“Ts the old man up?” 

“Hully gee! Mr. Randolph! 
you been up to now?” 

“None of yours, Thomas,’’ said Robert 
Hervey, in a kindly but firm voice. “Get 
me a bit of paper and a pencil.” a 

The chauffeur discovered the required 
articles in Mr. Milyuns’ car, handed them 
over, and curiously watched Mr. Randall 
write his note to the effect that Miss| 
Imogene Pamela Thornton would | 

s 
ne 


What 


her legal representative at Mr. Randolp 
rooms in Fifty-ninth Street between nin 
and ten. It was added that the said 
rooms, upon which rent had been pai 
the end of the quarter, and all they co 
tained, including the man, Tomlinso 
were at the perpetual disposition of th 
said Miss T. Spey: 

“Now, Thomas,” said Mr. Randolpl 
“you take this in to the old man himse 
and tell him a chauffeur with an emf 4) 
cab brought it. If you say another word 
I’ll have you up at the union for losing 
me my job, and I'll lick the stuffings 
of you besides. Get me?” 

“Sure thing, Mr. Randolph!” s. 
Thomas. “Leave it to me to help you mak 
trouble whenever you feel like it. It’s ¢ 
slow world except for the likes of you.” 

As soon as the man had entered thé 
house, Mr. Randolph started his cab anc 
made for a point of vantage in the park 
from which, in due course, he beheld thi 
arrival of the lawyer at Fifty-ninth Street 
He waited long enough to make sure tl 
the legal gentleman had penetrated t 
Miss Thornton; then he threw up his flay 
and made for the garage. = | 

He sought out the manager. 

“Say” he plunged, “Pat O’Reilly 


The manager glanced at the slip, 
took a long look at Mr. Randolph. 
“Vow re on, kid,” he decided. 
any shift you like. What’s your namet | 
“Slim Hervey,’ said Mr. Ranaolp! 
promptly. 4 
“One of them earned names,” | 
mented the manager. ‘All right. 
to it.” 


ce 


a 
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Written on the Sky 


(Continued from page 48) 


thinking, thinking. He forgot toeat. He 
was waiting for the dark. When it was 
coming, he went over to the river and 
watched the light fade in the sky above 
the factories with their black-trellised 
frames and water-tanks on the roofs, and, 
when the sky grew darkening gray, sud- 
denly the call‘to him sprang out upon it: 
‘Written on the sky.” 

He went to his hotel and took a cold 

bath. Not the plunge but his emotions 
within made him shake like a leaf. He 
was unnerved. Life had worn away to 
nothing. It had become like a coin worn 
smooth by many grimy, avaricious fingers 
and the passing back and forth in the 
humdrum of the sordid business of the 
world, There was no eagle on it any 
more-sno motto—not even an “In God 
We Trust.” Life had worn itself out. 
And now, suddenly, all the glamour and 
call of youth had returned, all the hope 
ind promise of the springtime of heart’s 
lesire. Before him—tiches, beauty, ro- 
mance, love! He was smothered by it 
ul. The gift of fortune was toorich! He 
eeled. 
' He knew where she lived. The news- 
yaper clipping had told that; it had spoken 
f the modesty and elegance of her won- 
lerful apartment. ; 

He had a business suit pressed. He 
vent down to the barber shop. He tied a 
vecktie over and over again, and then re- 
ected it for another one of a different 
hade. And all the time he hated himself 
or giving attention to such things. They 
vere inconsequent. And he was going to 
he Top of the World! 

She had called to him! She was waiting! 


He rode to her address in a taxi-cab 
hich purred and coughed and pulsed its 
jay as the man inside recalled again the 
ight of storm in Chicago and at last knew 
hat he had then cast aside life’s great 
hance, that he had sneered at fate then, 
nd, smothered by the conventions, had 
ured a deaf ear to the inspired words of 

half-matured girl with the curved lips 
f a child. 

A maid came to the great oaken door of 
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AVE you _ noticed 

how many middle 
aged and elderly people 
drink Postum instead of 
coffee? 


However much onemay | 
like this or that beverage ~ 
it is an unmistakable fact 
that coffee does prove 
harmful. | Its unfortu- 
nate influence upon the 
nerves, as shown by 
wakefulness, headaches, 
and so on, makes it un- 
desirable for many. 


POSTUM 


meets such situations ex- 
actly, for it provides an 
invigorating table drink 
much like superior cof- 
fees in flavor, but as it is 


small portion of whole- 
some molasses, it never 
produces the ill effects 
that often result from 
regular coffee drinking. 


“There’s a Reason’”’ 
for POSTUM 


Boarding School! 


What these two words mean to your girl or 
boy! 
Are you havin ; difficulty in finding your wants 
amply supplied? ; : 

Why not write tous? We can aid you in the 
selection of the right school. ; 
_. We neither ask nor accept fees. This service 
is free of expense to applicant and school alike. 
In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
Publishers Building New York City 


€cile’s apartment and peered out at him 
s he stood trembling in the arched and 
aulted stone hallway. He heard with a 
nking of the heart the news that Cécile 
ad gone out to dinner, but at the sugges- 
on that he wait for her, he stepped inside. 
In the living-room there was no sugges- 
on of the commercial success which she 
ad won or, on the other hand, of the 
umble and unenlightened source of her 
agin. The atmosphere might have been 
eated by the personality of a woman of 
1e nobility, tired of the pomp of the world. 
apestries and rich Chinese brocades were 


Frank, straight-from the-shoul- 
der discussion of marriage diffi- 
culties and their solution. 
Greatest book on sex and its 
relation to married happiness 
ever written. A clean helpful 
book every married and marriagable 

man and woman should bave. 

Cloth, $1.85. Morocco 
. $1.90. aH 15c oc cane 


The S. A, Mullikin Co, 
Dept. 112 Marietta, Ohio 


1 the soft gray walls. The furniture was 
- Carved oak, ancient and not too ornate 
“severe, perhaps, but comfortable. Inthe 
mter of the room, a table had upon it a 
ngle pale-green Chinese-porcelain Tall t 
tere Was any fault in this almost perfect 
‘ample of the interior decorator’s Qt, It 
as In the simplicity of its richness. 
u€ man stopped for a moment to gaze 
himself in the long, gold-framed mirror 


DIAMOND Banking is the 


business of a million 


Radically different from ordinary 
d your name today and we will 


The Key 
To Success : 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember... I can 
make your mind an infallible 
.% classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
w/ figures, names, faces. Enables you 
to concentrate, develop self-control, 
f overcome bashfulness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of-20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 


. for free booklet ‘‘How to 
Write Today Remember”’ cai Copy- 


j MPREE book, - Tow Ts Socck fa Punk” 
K ° a ¥ 4 r Fs } ic, 
‘tween the windows. Then his attention Ny At ae \ 
4s attracted by a clear globe in which a Ra ole Srvocise Pose Oftco 1045 pabey Building 
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EALTHY 
teeth need 
healthy gums 
“to hug them. Else 
they will loosen in 
Pyorrhea. Tiny 
openings will come 
in the gums to act as 
the gateways of dis- 
ease germs, which 
infect the joints or 
tonsils, or cause 
other ailments, 


Forhan’s pre- 
vents. Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
) used consistently. 
§ No mere toothpaste 
does. Are your 
gums tender gums? 
Are they bleeding 
gums? If so, you 
are certain to have 
Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). Four out 
of five people who 
are over forty 
have it. 


To you we ear- 
nestly recommend 
Forhan’s. It pre- 
serves the gums,which 
hold the teeth secure. 


Brush your teeth 
with it. Forhan’s 
cleans the teeth 
scientifically — keeps 
them white and free 
from tartar. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a dentist 
= immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 
30c and 60c tubes 

All Druggists 


FORHAN Co. 
2194 61h Ave., 


Send for 
Trial Tube 
Free 


: iz FACE POWDER delete 
| Preferred by women with 
whom personal daintiness 
is first thought and 
second nature 


15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
samples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder and Perfume. 


Samples to Canada arerulseS 
by Canadian 


PARIS LL. T, P]V & R france 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S .and Canoda 
Dept K-K 24 East 22d.Street New York City 
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goldfish hung almost motionless, fanning 
with its tiny fins—reflected in the mirror. 
He looked away at the books on the oppo- 
site wall, all ot which were bound in dark- 
green leather with gilt titles, making a thin 
line of misty sheen across the shelves. 

-“Her struggle for culture!” he said to 
himself. ‘‘Lord! How different this is 
from my quarters!” 

And then his eyes wandered around and 
stopped at the photograph of a man which 
leaned back against the wall above the 
book-shelf. It was the only picture in the 
room, and beneath it a tiny Oriental 
dragon’s-blood snuff-bottle held a single 
violet. He thought this man in the pic- 
ture, with his high forehead, his grave 
young face, in which only the lines about 
the eyes gave a hint of the Jaughter in his 
soul, must be an attractive individual, 
whoever he was. There was a suggestion 
of a tall and distinguished figure, and of 
a firmness of character, and of a whimsical 
sense, and in the firm but warm lips was 
a hint of a judicial restraint mingled witha 
great sympathy, unusualin amanso young. 

He turned the photograph tound, and 
written on the back were the words: 


To Cécile Trieste, from One Who Waits. 
May she not forget one who believes works 
are greater even than faith. 


He scratched his head; he wondered 
what these words meant. He read the sig- 
nature underneath. It was that of a young 
and brilliant lawyer, a partner of an ex- 
senator, who, having been born into fash- 
icnable society, had cast its allurements 
aside. He had once known a young 
woman who had told him of this man. 
He knew the name; most people knew it. 

The stranger who waited heard, at last, 
the sound of the outer door and a rich, 
warm voice, saying: “‘ Janet, just take these 
wraps to my room. Some one to see me?” 
And she came in. 

She had changed. She was still slim, 
but there was a fullness of strength and of 


black-brocade evening gown exposed the 
power expressed in the poise of her shoul- 
ders, her throat, and her head under its 
weight of red-and-gold hair. But she had 
remained unchanged, too; for her eyes 
lwere the eyes which had looked into his so 
|many years ago—the deep-topaz eyes which 
might have been taken from a child or 
from a priestess with the worldly wisdom 
of all time. She was still ever changing— 
like an opal. She held the same shimmer- 
ing, iridescent lights; which had dazzled 
him even when she had been only a piece 
of riffraff picked up in the snow. 

And yet—he noticed this—something 
had gone from her—some indefinable qual- 
ity—that quality which had made her so 
long ago speak as if with the voice of 
Destiny. She was more beautiful than 
ever. He gasped because of her magnifi- 
cent beauty. But her face was now the 
face of a beautiful woman; once it had 
been the face of a saint. She looked at 
jhim, puzzled. 

“T’ve come—” he began. 

“T do not understand.” 


She shook her 


head. 
“T forgot. You never even knew my 
name. But I am the one you told years 


ago that our fate was bound together.” 
She gazed at him with a deepening ex- 
Pee of fear. ‘‘ You have put up, across 
the sky, a message to one who—’ She 


sutplus vitality, a richer maturity. Her- 


nodded, unable to believe. “I am the 
man.”’ . | 
For a moment, with wide, horror- 


stricken eyes, she looked at him, and then, 
with terror in her voice, she whispered, 4 
a9 You! { : 

The one word, with its expression de 
her final recognition and her agony of dis- 
appointment and humiliation, rang out 
through the apartment and echoed | 
died away. 

The man understood. The apartment 
became silent; the noise of the city re- | 
ceded. He turned his eyes away from her | 
and looked at the goldfish on the low shelf _ 
under the long mirror. It was swimming 
frantically about its prison, and the image | 
of itself in the glass frantically kept 7. 
company. 

He saw himself in that mirror. Youtlt | 
had gone, the reflection said. Youth had | 
gone, with its fineness and its promise. It 
had not left dignity behind; it had only 
left mediocrity and a coarse, sordid life 
stamped on a face, good-natured, common- 
place, and tired. He understood. 

He understood, and braced himself | 
against the shock of full understanding. 
He heard her move and, without looking | 
up, he knew that she had taken a step 
impulsively toward the picture of the man | 
who had inscribed himself “One Who | 
Waits.” It was as if she had been threat-_ 
ened by an intruder and had turned to- | 
ward the picture to say, ‘‘Tell him to go.” _ 

‘He understood. Raising his eyes, he 
saw that she was standing with het. 
clenched white fingers pressed against the 
edges of her white, even teeth. He could 
read the horror in her topaz Re | 
horror of a woman who finds she has given | 

a pledge to do a terrible thing. He could | 
say to himself that which she would have | 
said if she had spoken. | 

“The picture of you always before mé | 


Sabu 


false memory,” t 
has almost made a tragedy for two lives.’ y 
He knew she would have said this; she | 
had glanced quickly toward the picture 
again. He understood. 
He knew that in her he had found, all) 
at once, for the second time, the best parts | 
of himself—things that rose up and up, 
lifting him from within, making him de- 
spise the self in him which had made him | 
as he was. A new spirit had entered him 
again—something strong and unsmirched | 
and brave. Perhaps all men have this feel- | 
ing in their lives; some many times, all at 
least once. He had it then—a second time. 
Out of this feeling came the vision of a 
love that could be gieat indeed. He had > 
been tempted to say: “‘I understand—but | 
I will change. I will have youth again. 
I will go away. I will be reborn. I will) 
make myself fit for you, and then I will _ 
come back. For it is so written on the 
sky.” S| 
But he did not say these words. . 
nodded toward the photograph and smile 


each of us is getting on in a general way,” 
he said awkwardly. ‘Life has gone ahead : 
with me—just so-so. I’m glad you tom | 
the advice I gave you. You've certainl} 
worked a miracle. I’m going back Wes 

to-morrow—’’ Cécile gazed at him out of. 
her topaz eyes with eager questioning. 
“Ves; back to the home and the wife and) 
the babies. We've three of them. And . 
I tell you there’s nothing so satisfactory ; 


| 


3a home, and somebody to welcome you 
- night, and having your own life renewed 
. the lives of new human beings.” 
She uttered a deep sigh of complete 
‘lief. , 

“Were you going to say anything?”’ he 
sked. ‘‘No? Well—that’s all. I gave 
‘gu advice once, and I give it to you again. 
ake all the full richness of life when you 
un. Never wait. For God’s sake, don’t 
ait! Don’t make anybody else wait. 
size it as it comes—savagely, quickly!” 
‘He stopped and looked at the picture of 
ie other man. He blushed and pulled 
srvously at his tie. 

“Tm not much of a hand to speak of 
iese things, but, you see, I’m going out of 
wn to-morrow night. If you decide— 
you—” He looked toward the photo- 
aph. “Iconfess. I picked it up and saw 
hat was on the back,” he said. A flash 
anger came into her eyes and then was 
me. “Yes, I know,” he said, trying to 
ep his voice straight. ‘‘But I felt, con- 
lering everything, that I was privileged. 
nd what I was going to say was this: I’m 
ing out of town to-morrow night. As far 
I’m concerned, I’m just like something 
hich has come up to the surface of life 
‘ain and will drop back in a minute and 
yu will never see it again. That’s me.” 
The woman may have sensed something 
the struggle he was making. She said, 
“You will want to know——” 

“Yes; I would want to know—before 
slip down under the surface again, 
suppose——”’ 

ONiagp?? 

“I suppose, if everything is all right 
tween you and him, you might take down 
at sign: ‘Written'on the Sky.’ Then I 
uuld know, and it would be a satistaction 
me—it would make life seem full of 
mise and hope and future. I would 
k to-morrow night—before I left for the 
est—I would go and look.” She nodded. 
Vell then—good-by.”’ 

She gave him her hand. And, with a 
lant manner, quite out of keeping with 
nself, his appearance, and his bearing, 
bent over and touched his lips to the 
*k of the sott warm fingers. 

‘Well then—good-by.” 

de had achieved one of the victories of 
ice. 


Che next night, a mechanic from the 
ements near the river-front carried a 
le boy in his arms along the edge of a 
at wharf-warehouse to the end of the 
tr. The little boy had suffered a long 
€38 and was recovering, and his father, 
tolid worker, took his son each swelter- 
summer night to the water’s edge where 
can look up at the velvet-dark and star- 
ttered dome of the sky and catch an 
asional breath coming over the river. 
Vow these two found a third person there 
lonely figure of a man, staring out 
oss the dark spaces of the stream. 

‘Look it! ” said the child suddenly. “An 
tric sign has just broke—the one what 
, Written on the Sky.’ It has gone out.” 
‘he father only grunted; but the other 
n had heard, and came and put his hand 
nm the little boy’s hand. 

That’s right,” he said. “We know, 
twe? That’s right.” 

le turned away, and the last they saw 
im he was mopping his forehead under 
arc-light, looking down at a railway 
-table in his other hand. 
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mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies ne to. teash you, . Send SS 
sketch of Uncle Sam with * 60 in stamps for 


test lesson plate; also’ collection of. draw- ,' 
ings showing _— possibilities for YOU, 
State your age. j 

f Iilustrati - 
The Landon School gf ‘xstrativg Lis 
1489 Schofield Building Cleveland,O. 4 


= bd) Do you wish our: assistance in the 
Girls School choice of aschool? Give location, ap- 
proximate amount you are willing to spend, age of prospec- 
tive pupil and any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN. 
NEw YoRK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty « 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, grace- 
ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 
comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pim 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sagging facial mus- 
cles all through following our simple directions. Thou- 
sands have done so. No drugs, no big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest catalog and mavy Beauty Hints— 
all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Minois 
(A_Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 


7) hefamousLaneBryant 
aternity Corset 


KS 
Por your own sake, and for the saka ~ 

of the baby to come, you MUST be correctly 
corseted during the maternity period 

The only corset that gives perfect support and 
that is fully and readily adjustable to all stages 
of maternity wear is the one here pictured. 

Special Combination Offer 

7M4 —Lane Bryant patented maternity corset, 
as pictured, of white coutil, lace trimmed, 
strongly reinforced; price, $3.95. A book, 
“A Modern Mother's Experience,” real leather 
bound, over 100 pages of useful information for 
expectant mothers; pnce, $1.00. Both, $4. 6 
if you mention this advertisement, for 'e 
In ordering, give present waist measure, and state period of time. 

A big, 64- page Style Book, picturing hundreds of 
FREE Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists and Corsets, 
specially designed for mothers-to-be; will be sent 

absolutely FREE. The oldest and largest manufacturers and 


retailers of Maternity and_Infant’s Apparel. Best materialsa 
Correct styles. Lowest prices. Send for your book TODAY 


ane Bryant °€%" ifth Ave 4asiNew Yor 


s 
itis wartimes. Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces, Gas 
Ranges and Kitchen Kab- 
inets—all at big savings. 
Get My Big a 
NEW BOOK. 2% owe, 
3) and prove this for ” 
yourself. Grasp its op- Stove Master’ 
Portunities—save money. I am @ 
manufacturer and sell direct to 
users. Ask for Catalog No, 247, 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ALAMAZOG 


“3 Direct “to You": 


—— i — | — a —— a — / a — | — ) a 
i — fan, — fe, — fa, — fc — fk 


Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they were not 
adorned with long, luxuriant eyelashes and 
well formed eyebrows, They give the eyes a 
deep, soulful expression, with everlasting 
charm. Eyebrows and lashes add beauty to 
eyes as does a beautiful frame to a picture. 

If Nature has denied you the priceless heritage 
of Jong, luxuriant eyelashes andavelt formed eye- 
brows, itis now aus possible to have them if you 
will apply just a little 


HLithle-Jarotb-Si2e 


persistently for a short period of time. Its purpose 
is to nourish and stimulate them in a natural way, 
thereby promoting the growth, thus adding charm 
and expression to the eyes and peauty to the face. 
LASH-BROW-INE is a pure, delicately scented 
cream, pasranteed absolutely harmless. It has 
been tested and approved by the best chemists 
and beauty specialists throughout the country. 
Thousands of women have been delighted with the 
results obtained by its use—why not you? 
Two Sizes, 50c and $1 
Send price and we will mail you LASH-BROW- 
INE and our Maybell Beauty Book, “The Woman 
Beautiful,’’ pre a pads plain cover. geeky by 
coin, currenc ps or money ord SAT. 
ISFACTION "ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDED. 
Avoid disappointment with inferior imitations. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-43 Grand Blvd., Chicago 


by Whe 2 BR LEDER 


Send for free book, 


arimtig ay Authorship 


How towrite, whatto write, 


and where to sell. 


art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
jing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


Dr. Esenwein 


‘for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


Constructive. criticism. 
Real teaching. 


a staff of literary experts. 
Frank, ‘honest, ‘helpful. advice. 
One pupil has received over $5, ,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it: Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging »over $75 a week from 

photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. "The universities recognize 
this, for over one. hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions. are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer’s Library. Wé also publish The 

Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript Criticism service, 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence School , 
Dépt.84 Spr see Mass. {/ 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


TOMEN “wisi.” 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in every de- 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Clean, 
pleasant work, with men’s pay._ You can learn by mail, 

““How to Become a Banker,’’ 
Edgar G. Alcorn, Pres. American School of Banking 
Dept. 11 185 East State Street, Columbus, Oc 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts.Master the. 


pe ope 
fk — fama — fe — fm — fom — fe — fess 
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The Missing Shoe 


(Continued from page 57) 


but—what did it matter? He would earn 
the heavy tip I had promised him, and that 
was enough. 

It was almost one when Letenheim, the- 
orchestra leader, appeared in the door- 
way of the restaurant. I leaned forward 
and spoke to my taxi-man, and he imme- 
diately dismounted and cranked his 
engine. _ 

It was not Aen to follow Letenheim. 
On foot, he turned east, walking rapidly. 
At Sixth Avenue he turned north. In the 
middle of the block a limousine was drawn 
up. With a nod to the driver, Letenheim 
stepped into the car. 

We passed the limousine as he entered 
it, and as I heard a soft, feminine cry of 
welcome, I could have screamed in mirth- 
less laughter. A liaison! And I had sus- 
pected—I had seen myself rendering a 
great service to my country, and—here was 


Letenheim meeting secretly some infatu- 


ated woman. 

Disgusted, I was about to tell my taxi- 
man to discontinue the chase—the big 
limousine had shot past us—when, sud- 
denly, it stopped by an elevated-railway 
station. Letenheim leaped from the ma- 
chine. He ran up the steps, and, as-he 
passed beneath an electric lamp, I noticed 
that he wore tan shoes! 

“The gent, or the lady in the machine?” 
called the taxi-man. 

‘““The machine!”’ I cried. 

Once, to-night, Letenheim had changed 
a shoe. That was earlier, in the Regal 
restaurant. Now, in a limousine, which 
he had entered and left surreptitiously, he 
had changed his shoes again! 

Up to Fifty-ninth Street, east to Fifth 
Avenue, up the avenue a dozen blocks, we 
followed the limousine. Then it stopped 
in the middle of a block. Drawn up at the 
corner below, I watched a woman alight; 
I saw her enter the house; I waited until 
the limousine had passed on; then I had 
my taxi-man pass slowly by it while I 
marked its number. 

My taxi-man got me home just in time 
for me to answer the ’phone. It was Ban- 
ning, plaintive. 


“T’ve been trying to get you for half - 


an hour,” he said. ‘‘Mrs. Connel tells me 
that a messenger came from Conti shortly 
after her shoes arrived on the twelfth. 
The messenger declared that there had 
been a mistake in the shoes, and was only 
convinced when Mrs. Connel showed him 
her shoes. And who do you suppose fits 
the description she gives me of the mes- 
senger?”’ 

“Kammer?” I asked. 

His voice breathed admiration. 

“T Ade, you’re the world’s eighth won- 
der!” he cried. ‘‘But why 

‘“‘Never mind questions now,” I told 
him. ‘‘I’ll explain later. Do you happen 
to know who-:lives at number —— Fifth 
Avenue?” 

“The office could tell me,” he replied. 

‘“‘Let it. Then you tell me,” I told him. 

Five minutes later, he telephoned, 

“Mrs. Bertha Baumgiirtner, widow of 
Heinrich Baumgirtner, the brewer.” 

“Listen,” I said. ‘‘The federal district 
attorney—you know him?” 

‘Well,’ he answered. 

“Well enough to get him up out of bed 


and hear a story of attempts against 
government?” 

“T should say!” he cried. 3 
“And your paper? It would g 
an extra morning edition?” E 

‘Please, Miss Ade!” he cried. ‘Wl 
have you-——” ; 

“See the district attorney. Gell Ww 
rants for the arrests of Cesare Conti; 
Kammer; Letenheim, orchestra leader 
the Regal, and Mrs. Bertha Baumgirt 
You have Mrs. Baumgirtner’s addr 
here are the others.” I gave them to hi 

“But are you sure?” he cried. a | 

“Kammer,” I said, id 
Gerrity, who, though acquitted, is km 
to be a traitor. One Francis Belton, 
posed to be a suicide, was among 
persons who received shoes from C 
Conti, the bootmaker, on June twell 
Every other person, myself included, 1 
got shoes from Conti that day" has Fs 


shoes. One new shoe is missing f 
Belton’s effects. On the night of 
twelfth, Kammer, suspected of being p: 
German, exchanged shoes with et 
heim, an Austrian musician. To-nig 
again, Kammer exchanged shoes — v 


notice it. 
limousine in which was Mrs. Bertha 
girtner or some one of her hous a 1. 


shoes. Why, Banning, why?” | 
He whistled. a. 
“But Conti—an Italian!” 
“There are traitors in every cag? 
said.. ‘‘And remember this: My namé 
not to be mentioned.” | 
“But why?” 
“IT may want to help the govern 
again,” I told him. = But 1 its kno’ 
that I exposed this plot, my value is k. 
ened. Besides, Tommy Banning, | 
likely to prove an expensive person t 
to dinners; you need a 1aise in pay. | 
Star should give it to you.’ > | 
“TI Ade, you're mercenary,” he = 
But Iam quite sure he didn’t mean it. 
And, late next afternoon, I prove 
I wasn’t. For I made Candia Wilsot | 
away her check-book. 
“T can’t take money for something 
cidental to my work,” I told her. 
She stared at me with almost wol 
ing eyes. 
‘“‘And Frank—was not a—— 
“He was slain fighting for his coun 
I told her. ‘‘A wireless plant was for 
in Mrs. Baumgirtner’s house. By it, 
sent to Germany information picked | 
by spies here. Because of her profes‘ 
patriotism and her great gifts to the ‘Ak 
Cross and other charities, she was ) 
suspected. She would not confess at 
but in her house were found several st? 
that had been made by Conti. 1c 
each of them was a cunning pocket! 
which were stored papers that contai' 
plans of our training-camps, informal! 
as to troop-sailings, as to munition §) 
plies—she had kept the papers for 
fication, and they were found. She 
down then, and confessed. So, final 
Conti and Kammer and Letenheims 
“Conti, professedly an ardent pati! 


bso 


” 
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as the gatherer of information, the sub- 
ead of the spy system. Information was 
slivered to him. He passed it on to 
ammer. And because Kammer was once 
ispected, the information was concealed 
_ the soles of shoes. On the twelfth, 
onti made a mistake. Kammer’s shoes 
d not have the information he expected. 
» Kammer visited every person who had 
ceived shoes from Conti that day. He 
is confessed that he entered Mr. Belton’s 
yuse by forcing the lock. Mr. Belton 
id gone to bed. Kammer, having failed 
ery other place to find the right shoes, 
vew that they were here. In his excite- 
ent, he spoke with a German accent, and 
t. Belton suspected him. He refused to 
rrender the shoes, denounced Kammer as 
German, and—Kammer hurled himself 
on him—and—Mr. Belton was surprised, 
rercome—”’ Ichangedthesubject. The 
tl could stand no more. “They were 
tremely cautious,” I went on. ‘For 
ammer to visit Mrs. Baumgiirtner, who 
issessed the only wireless available, would 
itdo. So they devised the trick of chang- 
g the shoes. Then Letenheim would 
zet Mrs. Baumgirtner and change his 
oes again. If there were discovery, it 
yuld be thought that Letenheim was 
rrying on a liaison with a rich and foolish 
woman. I myself almost believed that.” 
But the girl was paying no attention now. 
“Frank’s name—he will be cleared e 
I put my arms about her. 

“His share, his heroic share, will be 
inted in every newspaper in the country 

to-morrow,” I assured her. 

And then the blessed tears, the tears that 
‘ant the bursting of the bonds of restraint 
d the assurance of her sanity, flowed 
m hereyes. I myself winked back a few. 
iad achieved neither money nor glory, 
t—I had served my friend Banning, and 
iad mended another heart. 


The Maximum 


(Continued from page 21) 


to the shattering, health-breaking sus- 
ises of each new terrible venture. It 
gan innocently, with his first search for 
ound investment of the sixty-odd thou- 
id dollars which remained to him after 
ret had been paid. And all at once 
lure of Wall Street spread out before 
1—not the sound and busy mart of in- 
tment but Wall Street, the giant lot- 
y, the vast democracy of speculation, 
ere rich and poor, big and little venture 
perilous courses. Wall Street, the lot- 
y, would not be a menace if occasion- 
y afew dramatic figures did not rise of 
crowd and send them in frantic pur- 
t of these will-o’-the-wisps of fortune. 
d Erickson was one of these destined 
ls of fortune. 

Vhatever he touched was gilded. He 
by accident into a contest of giants for 
supremacy of a transportation system, 
| tripled his capital overnight. At the 
break of the war, he sold short and made 
ortune while thousands on thousands 
‘their all swept away. Then he bought 
k and rode triumphantly on the return- 
incredible wave of prosperity. In two 
ts, his meteoric career was the marvel 
US associates and the envy of every 
nown gambler. He was credited with 
sessing four million dollars. 


HERE are many ingredients in really good mince meat. 
And each one of these many ingredients gives Heinz an 
opportunity to show his resources in procuring the best 
—choice apples from the wind-swept orchards of Northern 
New York, Grecian currants—fruity and clean—raisins from 
Valencia, beef from America’s great plains, and fragrant spices 
from the Orient. a 
With each ingredient good as it can be, Heinz Mince Meat 
adds goodness to goodness—blending, seasoning, bringing out 
the flavor, until the result is a triumph. 
Heinz Mince Meat is sold only in one and two pound glass 
jars and tins—never in bulk. 


Heinz Plum Pudding 


This fine pudding, sacred to festivi- 
ties for hundreds of years, is made by 
Heinz according to the best English 
traditions, and is a perfect ending 
for a good dinner. 


Heinz Fig Pudding 


Here is a pudding that is simple and 
wholesome, but choice enough for 
your most particular dinner party, 
especially if served with the sauce for 
which the recipe is given on the can. 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


100 


But the public which was dazzled by this 
swift leap from mediocrity into opulence 
little knew the price paid. Each time he 
entered a new venture, he flung into it his 
all, and stood to win or to be ruined ut- 
terly. With him, it was always a question 
of the maximum. No sooner had he de- 
termined on a fresh gamble than the same 
hidden force which had possessed him at 
Fisher’s entered his body, commanded his 
- hand and his voice, neutralized his will, and 
flung him into the consuming fire of mortal 
suspense. Try as he would, despite every 
resolve broken and remade, it became abso- 
lutely humanly impossible for him to mod- 
erate the fierceness of the gambling-lust 
which possessed him at such times. And 
after each fluctuating period of exaltation 
and horror, he dragged forth his body, 
whipped and crushed in the 
inexorable vortex of super- 32 
man suffering and triumph. 
If only he could have risked a 
third, a half, even two-thirds 
of. his fortune! But no— 
drawn as a drug pulls down 
its victim under the black 
pool of forgetfulness and ob- 
livion, with him, each time it 
had to be the maximum. 
And each success sentenced 
him to a new torture. 


V 


THREE years after the epi- 
sode at Palm Beach, Ted 
Stevenson, back ‘from the 
French front in the uniform 
of the American Ambulance, stood stock- 
still on the threshold of the club library. 
Before him was the apparition of Bob 
Erickson, lank, grizzle-haired, a stoop in 
the shoulders that had once been carried in 
pride, a face lined with the records of soul- 
bruising combats, eyes restless, moody, 
and perpetually striving to remember 
something that had escaped the mind. 

““Bob!2? 

Erickson turned, saw the outstretched 
hand, started to avoid it, and then slowly 
forced himself to grasp it. The momentary 
hesitation was not lost on Stevenson. 

‘‘ Bob, you look like the devil!” he blurt- 
ed out; with the frankness of an old friend. 
“Knock: off, man, and play a little.’ 


HNL 


“MU 


““Can’t.” .Wish* I could.” 
“““Can’t?’ ~ Why, they tell me you’re’a 
multimillionaire!”’ said Stevenson, with 


forced joviality, ‘‘and,. by the way, con- 
gratulations—I didn’t suspect you had 
sucha*talent: 7° <*> 

“‘T’ve been lucky, Ted; that’s all.” He 
glanced at his watch nervously. - “Sorry to 
be hurrying; see you again, of course.’ 

He moved off quickly, descended the 
stairs leaning on the banister, took his hat, 
and moved with short, springless steps 
toward the door. There, by some instinct, 
he turned, saw Stevenson w atching him, 
paused, and, straightening up, sought to 
move with such alacrity that he stumbled 
and almost fell. 

' Stevenson went back to the loungers 
with clouded :-brow.: 


the hall, knots of his acquaintances were dis-* 
cussing ‘the impending note from Washing- 
ton, some arguing that war was inevitable, 

some holding that another crisis would be 
postponed, Still with Erickson on-his 


Its: subject is 


Why had Erickson’ 
avoided him? -What was wrong with him? _ 
‘Was he seeking to conceal something? .In © 


mind, he ayeided chance acquaintances 
until, searching the rooms, he perceived 
Garret. 

“John, what’s wrong with Bob Erick- 


- son?” he said directly, dropping down into 


achair. ‘If any one knows, you ought to.” 

“With Bob? Why, nothing but success, 
I should say.” 

The memory of his dictum that. Erickson 
was a ten-thousand-a-year man occasion- 
ally got the better of his friendship. 

~“Tt’s been three years since I saw Bob. 
You may not notice it. I do. My opinion 
is the old boy is a dying man.” | 

Garret looked uD oe and then 
said slowly, - 

‘“‘T’ve had that same Sdex occasionally; 
but Bob’s got the constitution of a horse.” 

‘“‘How’s he made his pile?” 


AAT ONRRNSMNRM 


Edith Wharton Ss 


second article on 


The France We Are Learning To Know 


will appear in 
January Cosmopolitan. 


“ Reverence,”’ 


lM 


“Gambling.” : 

‘“““ Gambling?’ Where?” said Steven- 
son, with a swift half-turn. 

“In the Street, plunging, and falling 
from one lucky strike into another. That’s 
how he’s done it.” 

“Do. you mean investments or gam- 
bling?”’. 

“Just plain, ordinary, twenty-per-cent. 


-marginal gambling—policy-playing, crap- 


shooting, anything you choose to call it, 
on a grand scale.” 

“‘ And he’s still at it?” 

“Sure! Just been talking to mee ating: 


ing on the coming submarine message 
~ which he’s figured out means war.’ 

_ - “Then, John,” said Stevenson solemnly, ~ 
. “Bob Erickson’s a doomed man. 


He 

won’t last out another year.”” In quick 
phrases he told Garret of the experience at 
Palm Beach, of the physical breakdown, 

the mental vertigo, and the collapse of all 
control which had accompanied that first 
experience. ‘‘Why, John, we stayed with 
him until daybreak, walking him up and 
down to get him quiet. If he’dgone back to 


‘the table, I wouldn’t have answered for the 


consequences. I tell you that’s what’s been 
happening since then. Every time he’s 
plunged, he’s burned himself up. Look 
here: Are you a friend enough of old Bob 
Erickson to go to him with me and lay the 
truth before him?” 

“T am; God knows I never suspected 
this!’’ said Garret, sitting up. ‘“‘To-mor- 
row—my office, eleven o’clock.” 


VI 


AT eleven, as Stevenson entered the 
office, Garret was waiting for him. 

“Ted, what you told me has haunted 
me all night. It explains many things,” 


and in it Mrs. Wharton 
ranges from blackberries to social conventions in her 
fascinating elucidation of French ways and their meaning. 


he said, icatie the way. “Bob’se a 
watched, I’m not sure but the best 
wouldn’ t be to go direct to his wife. 1 
how, we’ve struck him at a good time 
“How so2” : 
“Why, the message.” 
“Why, it’s just one more not 
“Exactly. But, for some rea 
Erickson figured on an ultimatum and 
short. Now that the market’s 
straight against him, perhaps ie 
to reason.’ 
“Perhaps—and then again—” 
stopped, not daring to eee his f 
was in his heart. 
Their destination was but a “short. 
through a labyrinth of undergroun 
sages, an upward shoot, anda ie 
past labeled doors. 
“Here we are.” _ 
Garret, with ne 
intimacy, nodded to t 
at the window, pu 
through the outer office 
clerks, and entered ne D1) 


At the ticker, a clerk 
reading off in singsong. 

SUED Sap one and | 
Reading up——” 

In the window, half 
ing, half falling, his face 
to the sky, was the ma 
once had been Bob Eri 

“Smelter up three. 
lehem up-———% = 

“Here, you—clear | 
we'll attend to this!’ 
Garret roughly, and taking the aston 
clerk by the shoulders, he gave him a 
turn and sent him out ‘the door. 

From the man at the ny! came. 
of terror: 

“No! No!” 

(79 Bob!” s 

Erickson pushed by them and ca 
the tape. 

“The fools—don’t they see—don’t 
understand? It’s war—it must be ) 
it can’t be EZ 

He stopped and put ae hand sude 
on his heart. 

“Look at his lips!” 

Erickson caught the excitement 
turned toward Stevenson. 3 

“T kept my promise—as I gave it, 
but this—neither you nor J— 
stopped, caught his breath. “It ha 
come—sooner or later had to come. 
you’re too late——” 

“Not on your life, man!” said S$ 
son, stepping forward. ‘We’re he 
take charge of you——” és 

“Too late!” With a superhuman 
Erickson looked at the tape, at the 
spectacle of the vanishing tho 
“First time went against me—f 
course—going—all going!” 4 

Suddenly. he jerked straight, st 
the wall as though he saw somethi 
Fisher’s eyes perhaps, still waiting 
final triumph—and sank slowly int 
chair, his head sunk on his shoulde 
tape caught in his hands and fa 
twisted spirals down his legs. 
Garret touched his shoulder, the 
slipped from the chair to the floo 
the sudden tension broke the tape, 
though a final accounting: in the 
of the ironical, Bh age and mirth 
Fates. ie 
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“Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” 


i v4 { . : 
st i\ Prices 
al i Mm No. 20, $2.50 


| # ™ No.2], 3.50 
ie N YOUR list of what you send him for Christmas include a PARKER #8 eg ne 
= SAFETY-SEALED Fountain Pen. He will appreciate it. 


It has no opening in the wall of barrel for presser bars, levers or 
projections—the self-filling button is out of sight and is SAFETY- 
SEALED. Injury to self-filling mechanism automatically changes pen 
to NON-self-filler. Do you wonder now why hundreds of thousands 
of “our boys” prefer Parker Fountain Pens? 


The New Parker The PARKER TRENCH PEN(new), a NON-self-filler. Compart- 
eg Benue blage ment carries tablets so its owner can make ink by merely dissolving 


holds top of pen» a tablet or two. Price $2.75 and upward. Parker Ink Tablets, 
to level of top of 
pocket. Price 25c, 36 for 10c. 


The Parker is the ideal gift for the folks at home as well as the boys in the service. 


NOTE—Any of “our boys” wearing the uniform of a U.S. soldier or sailor who 
own a Parker pen can, incase of accident to pen, have it repaired free of 
charge by us any time during the period of the war. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Catalogue on Request 


PARKER PEN COMPARY, 106 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. New Parker Patent 
Clip held in place 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building ] like a washer. 
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“Tf You Please not Verboten’ 


If we were ruled as the Hun rules, 
gasless Sundays would not have been 
requested— they would have been 
ordered, with dire penalties for dis- 
obedience. 


But we are not Huns—thank God! 
Here in America the people govern— 
reason rules. 


Given the facts, the American peo- 
ple think out their own answer. 


Prodigal use of gasoline threatens a 
shortage. The Fuel Administration 
summarily could have ordered us not 


to use gasoline on Sunday — and 


made us obey. 


Instead the fuel authorities asked us 
not to use our cars on Sunday unless 
it was absolutely necessary. 


Voluntarily the American people 
made Sunday a gasless day. 


“If You | 
You Are Asked to Subscribe to This Pledge: 


To save gasoline I will stop my engine 
when I leave my car idle. 


To save my Weed Chains I will use my 


car in bad road weather only whe 
necessity compels. © ; 


If I must use my car when the roads are 


slippery I will not leave the garage - 


without putting on my Weed Chains. 


Weed Chains for 


Pneumatic Tires 


Save Your Weed Chains 


In the same spirit—to the same end 
—that the Fuel Administration asks 
you to conserve gasoline, we ask you 
to conserve Weed Chains. 


Prodigal use of Weed Chains—the 
unnecessary use of cars in bad road 
weather—means a shortage in Weed 
Chains. 


There must be no lack of power 
and traction for trucks and essential 
passenger cars. 


There must be no checking nor cur- 
tailing of transportation for win-the- 
war industries. 


You know chains are as necessary 
for traction, to insure safety on slip- 
pery pavements and muddy and snowy 
roads, as gasoline is necessary to give 
the engine power. 


You know Weed Chains are the 
only chains that insure this traction and 
safety without cutting tires to pieces. 


Please” 


To safeguard against accidents and _ 
repairs, I will put on my Weed Chains 
at the first drop of rain. 


To promote the life of my Weed Chains 
I will take them off the moment the — 
roads are safe; later I will make sure 
they are cleaned and dried. 


Weed Chains for: 
Solid Tires ~ 


as You Save Gasoline 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Instant Beauty 


‘Both were young and one was beautiful.’”’ His eyes fol- 
lowed one, lingering on the smooth velvet of her cheek, the 
warm color; his senses delighting in the elusive fragrance 
that floated near. The other was forgotten, yet she, too, 
was young. 


How can I become more attractive—now—today? 


First apply Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens the 
ae apply Pom- 
peian BEAUTY Powder. Then a touch of Pompeian 


° skin; also serves as a powder foundation. 
Dom pe Weal i) BLOOM. At once you have an added charm of beauty, and 
fe with a fragrance which captivates the senses. 
| These three beauty aids can be used separately, or together 
peauty Powder 
A 


as a “‘Complete Beauty Toilette.’”’ Guaranteed pure and safe 
EE by the makers of the famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 
ads a pearly ciearness Pompeian NIGHT Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Stavs Ori 1 


Pompeian DAY Cream — (Vanishing). 
Keeps the skin smooth and velvety. 
moves face shine. Good face-powder 
foundation. Has an exquisite, dainty per- 
fume. Sold by all druggists, 50c. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder — Its fra- 
grance captivates the senses. It addsa pearly 
clearness to the skin and stays on unusually 


brunette and flesh. Sold by all druggists, 50c, 


Pompeian BLOOM—A rouge that adds 
the final touch of youthful bloom. Im- 
perceptible when properly applied. Do you 
know that a touch of color in the cheeks 
beautifies the eyes, making them darker and 
more lustrous? With vanity mirror and 
French puff; in three Shades, light, dark 


long. Pure and harmless. Shades: white and medium (the popular shade) 50c. 
> 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX OFFER 


(Positively only one to a family) 
To one person only in a family, we will send a box of Pom- 
peian BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one-half regular 
50c package) and 1919 Liberty Girl Art Panel and samples of 
DAY cream and BLOOM for only two dimes. 


POMPEIAN CO., 2086 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pompeian Co., 2036 Superior Ave. Cleveland, oO. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find two dimes for which send me your 
special powder and 1919 Panel offer. 
No member of my family has accepted this offer before. 


Dompeia" 
Bloom 


Name ........ Cid 5 RS 8 op Sr ince a ess Nee a 2d: : 


Address ........ 


Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested 
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Since Grandma Was A Girl 


Grandma took Piso’s when she was a little 
girl, And Grandma, knowing the relief that 
Piso’s gave, always kept it in the house for 
her children. Now mother has Piso’s handy 
to nip a cough inthe bud. For more than half 
a century Piso’shas beena dependable favorite. 


Pigso’s promptly relieves cough and colds; it 
soothes inflamed throats, allays hoarseness 
and eases throat tickling. 


Many wives and mothers keep Piso’s:d4l ways 
on hand to prevent a little cough and cold from 
growing big. Sold by druggists pag 
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Contains No Opiate — Safe for Young & Old 
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The Eyes of the Army 


| ; 

the timeliest storms I ever saw. I pre- 
tended to speak ill of it, but, in reality, I 
oved it, and I could have endured it in- 
definitely with true Christian fortitude. 
However, just when it stood strongest 
with me, the fool thing stopped as sudden- 
ly as it had begun. 

A businesslike young man in uniform, 
with pad and pencil in hand, inquired my 
name and address. I’m almost certain I 
remembered my right name, but I don’t 
know about the address. I told him in all 
earnestness, however, that he need have no 
uneasiness about me; I was not an alien 
enemy and that biplane was as safe with 
me as if it were in a church. I didn’t 
want it, had no use for it, and, if I had, I 
wouldn’t think of taking it without his 
permission. Believe me—no stranger at 
that field is going to filch an air-ship wit")- 
out that young man’s knowing it. 
Captain Scott was directing the sergeant 
in charge of our machine to put another 
control-stick in the ferward compartment, 
so that he could operate the ship from that 
seat while I occupied the one in the rear. 
No stick, however, could be found to fit 
the socket sufficiently well to take the pin 
designed to secure it in position, and this 
occasioned some discussion, the sergeant 
pointing out that there were certain dials 
and gages in the after cabin—the owner’s 
quarters—which were not duplicated in 
the forecastle. I gathered that these dials 
and things needed watching, and inferred 
that the sergeant lacked confidence in my 
ability to do so. But Scott had a better 
opinion of me. 

I volunteered in a voice as thin as a dime 
to take either seat, and again insisted that 
the trip would not necessarily be a failure 
even if I were denied the pleasure of actu- 
ally running the craft, but the captain 
_ was insistent. 
— ©No, no,” said he. “If the bally motor 
heats up, we'll come down. If I tell you 
to pump, you can pump, can’t you?” 
__ Itseemed only reasonable to promise that 
Icould de that much for him, in view of all 
that he was doing for me. Anyhow, I was 
ready to promise anything—except that I 
would take another trip after this one—so 
when he had tested the stick to see that 
it would not drop out in case we happened 
to leave an even keel, we took our respec- 
tive places and strapped ourselves in. 
_ My seat was a six-and-seven-eighths, and 
it rather cramped my style; the strap I 
didn’t care much for, either. It looked 
strong enough to hold Russia together, but 
it suggested an unhappy line of thought. 
| “Unnecessary!” That was how a man felt 
when hanging byit. Nodoubt. The word 
was conservative enough to suit anybody. 
“Can you hear me?” Scott called 
through the speaking-tube. 
had been seized with hysterics and was 
behaving scandalously, but I nodded that 
| Icould. So the blocks were pulled; we were 
wheeled around until we faced the field. 
| Then he slapped the reins, kicked Jennie 
4 H. in the ribs, and we went away from 
there. I have been in runaways, but never 
one that touched this. Jen was frightened, 
outraged; she laid back her ears, showed all 
her teeth, and became a different woman. 
Doubtless you who have not flown have 
read what a flight feels like—how you 


The motor: 


(Continued from page 35) 


roll smoothly along at ever-increasing 
speed and. don’t know when you leave 
terra firma until you look down and, lo! 
you discover that the earth is dropping 
away; whereupon you are seized with a 
tremendous exhilaration, a godlike sense 
of freedom and power. Bunk! Plain 
bunk! You know the precise instant you 
leave solid ground, and you have no par- 
ticular sensation except one of dismal re- 
gret at having gone this far with such a 
fool undertaking. Nor does the machine 
appear to be standing still while the ground 
moves. That is to laugh—not at the mo- 
ment exactly, but later. Nobody has to tell 
you that you are going like the very dickens 
and picking up speed at every jump, and 
that the good old earth is remaining as 
nearly stationary as usual. Perhaps, as in 
my case, you may, for a moment, feel cer- 
tain that your pilot has failed to notice a 
telegraph-line at the end of the field and 
wish that you might call his attention to it 
before he picks out “‘Home, Sweet Home”’ 
on the wires, which are probably out of 
tune, but, when he hooks both spurs into 
the old mare and she clears the cross-arms 
with something like three hundred feet to 
spare, you realize that you are unduly 
fearful. 

I dare say straight flying is more or less 
enjoyable, depending upon one’s ideas of 
what constitutes a good’time. I don’t 
know. We didn’t seem to do any straight 
flying. You see, Captain Scott was a visi- 
tor in our midst; he had never’ been to 
Washington before, and of course he wished 
to see the.city from all angles. Or he may 
have thought that I travel but seldom and 
was interested in the layout of the place. 
Anyhow, he tipped it up on our right side 
until it hung like a map on a wall; then 
he tipped it up on our left side, and, when 
he had repeated that performance until 
it grew stale, he inverted the city and we 


took a fleeting glimpse of it from under-_ 


neath. At no time was I put to the effort 
of craning overside to look down. Nor did 
the lower wing of the machine obscure my 
view. At any moment I could look out 
horizontally between the wings and there 
discover our noble capital sitting on edge 
and framed in a lot of unimproved subur- 


ban property. Washington certainly has | 


room to grow. 

After a while we steadied down, and the 
captain began speaking. The ear-pieces 
did not fit me very well; perhaps my head 
had bulged—it felt very full—but by 
getting close up to the little trick wind- 
shield, a contrivance resembling one side 
of a pair of celluloid automobile-goggles, 
I could make out most of what he said. 
He began my lesson by explaining the 
rudder-control. Obeying his request, I 
put my feet on it. Mind you, there was 
nothing cruel about the way I stepped 
on the tail of Genevieve 4 H. I was gentle, 
ingratiating; I desired her confidence. She 
didn’t sunfish or swap ends; she geed and 
hawed very nicely. Followed more in- 
structions about the stick, a forward mo- 
tion of which caused Jennie’s nose to dip, 
a backward pull of which set her back on 
her haunches, and a thrust to one side 
or the other tilted her laterally. Then I 
took full command, very conservatively. 
Oh, very! After a few experiments, I 
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demonstrated how it is possible to guard 
an air-plane against swoops and dips and 
banks that uselessly alarm onlookers, and 
how it is possible to fly over Washington 
without tipping the city up until senators 
and things ooze out through the holes in 
the Capitol dome. I hoped Captain Scott 
would profit by my example and use more 
care when he resumed control. 

He was explaining the way to bank now, 
and I followed his words as well as I could; 
but those ear-pieces wouldn’t stay snug, 
and I missed a good deal cf what he had 
to say. - Banking is interesting, to a de- 
gree—to about forty degrees—after which 
it becomes nauseating. Evidently my 
tutor realized that I was going less by tui- 
tion than by intuition, and was writing all 
new stuff, for he turned to say, ‘‘ You can’t 
understand me, can you?” I signaled 
that I eouldn’t and threw up my command. 
But, believe me, even in that brief time, 
I had made a change in that city. It 
wasn’t where Scott thought it was at all— 
it was almost in the hip-pocket of the ma- 
chine and getting rapidly closer. 

Do you think the captain learned any- 
thing from the way I had been running 
the ship? Not athing. Once he got hold 
of it, it went crazy again. Gone was that 
nice exactitude of balance of mine. Staid 
old Washington began to behave like a 
magic-lantern picture in the hands of an 
epileptic lecturer. The horizontal swapped 
places with the vertical, and they both 
clubbed in together on the oblique. 

Just what we did after I graduated as 
an ace, I have only upon hearsay. But 
it was good. All who observed it were 
pleased, and we collided with nothing. As 
soon as the mechanics work my finger- 
marks out of the fuselage, the machine 
will be practically as good as before. 

The experience of falling isn’t at all bad; 
the sudden upward ‘“‘zooms”’ and the dec- 
orative curlicties at the end, however, re- 
quire some practise if they are to be en- 
dured with professional equanimity. As 
to the one most agreeable sensation dur- 
ing a flight, I would say that it occurs 
right after the series of side-slips that 
brings one back into the field, and just 
when the skid touches the earth. It in- 
creases steadily until the ship comes to 
rest with her nose turned up disdainfully 
at the hangar. But that must be a matter 
of temperament, for I am told that it is 
hard to keep our fliers on the ground with- 
out a stake and picket-rope. 

All in all, ours had been a nifty flight, 
and I was glad I had made it. I estimated 
the time we had been up as about ten days, 
but I don’t pretend to accuracy. It may 
have been longer. 

I really hated to part from Captain 
Scott. I felt that both Mrs. Beach and I 
had a lot to thank him for, not to men- 
tion those of my relatives with whem I 
am on good terms. All of us were in his 
debt, even the collector of internal rev- 
enue fer my district. I fear I came near 
fawning upon him. ; 

There is no denying that I felt better 
qualified than formerly to write about 
things aerial. When I reappeared at the 
Department, my chest was out, I could 
talk about dual contrcls and ailerons and 
barrel-rolls; there was an atmosphere 
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Stocks of the largest corporations in the 
world—listed on leading stock exchanges— 
may be purchased on ‘“‘The Ten Payment 
Plan’? with small monthly savings. 


This simple method of investing small sums 
encourages and fosters thrift, and affords 
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These two letters andthe photo- //; > / 
graphs evidence the satisfactory ~~~ *. = 
results from treatment received / 5 
at this Sanitarium by Miss Clara © 
Gilbert, Delight, Ark. whose 
foot was deformed by Infantile | 
Paralysis: } 
Larrived home all right and my friends were ~~ 
greatly surprised to see me walk flat on my 

foot. When I came to your Sanitarium I 
walked on my toe. I will gladly answer all 
guestions with regard to my foot, 


CLARA GILBERT, 
Box 45, Delight, Arkansas. 


_ I cannot praise your Sanitarium too highly for 
your great work. Clara’s friends were surprised 
to see her foot straight. She has been quite a 
show girl since. We will gladly answer any 
inquiries in regard to your work for Clara. 

MRS. CORDA GILBERT, 
Box 45, Delight, Arkansas. 


This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children and young adults af- 
flicted with Club Feez, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip Disease, 
Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable book 

Deformities and Paralysis,’? with Book of 
References, free, 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
936 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
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about me—untfil I learned that there are 
something like a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men in our aviation service, seven- 
teen thousand of whom are fliers in train- 
ing. It let me down some, too, to learn 
that General Kenly, chief of the Depart- 
ment, has decreed that all his officers who 
are not fliers must become fliers. I began 
to feel that I was perhaps the last adult 
male in the United States to go up, but 
reason tells me that somewhere there must 
be others who have never flown—old 
folks, children, and invalids, perhaps, or 
members of some of our distant Indian 
tribes—and that they would like to really 
know what it is like. To them I give the 
foregoing impressions for what they may 
be worth. 


There were no Liberty motors at Bolling 
Field when I was there, but I asked a good 
many pecple about it, and all, even the 
most conservative experts with whom JI 
talked, declared it to be a splendid ma- 
chine, and the only one we could have 
arranged to turn out in quantity without 
long and costly delays. I had wondered 
why we had not copied some foreign motor 
of proven worth, like the Rolls-Royce, 
rather than develop a motor of altogether 
new type, but a look at the two sets of 
drawings showed one very good reason. 
The Rells is complicated; the Liberty is 
simple. Then, too; there seems to have 
been a nice engineering problem of the dif- 
ference between American and foreign 
steel. In view of that variation, exhaus- 
tive experiments would have been neces- 
sary before the requisite modificaticns in 
design could have been made. None of 
my informants claimed that the Liberty 
is a perfect motor—there is no such thing. 
They readily acknowledged that it has 
faults, some trivial, some serious; they ad- 
mit, for instance, that it is a gas-eater, that 
it turns up too fast for the maximum pro- 
peller-efficiency; but most of these faults, 
they declared, are in process of improve- 
ment or elimination. The pcint they 
make is that there has been no avoid- 
able delay in our aviation progfam on 
account of our experiments with the Lib- 
erty engine. In proof of this contention, 
they point to England’s record of failure 
during the first year and a half of war. 
This may not be a good line of reascn- 
ing. One is inclined to argue that we 
should have profited by the mistakes of 
our allies—but I am not enough of an 
engineer, I know too little of the tech- 
nical problems involved in airplane build- 
ing to tell whether or not that is so, and 
I leave it to others better qualified than I 
to pass judgment. 

Out of the fog of uncertainty at present 
enshrouding our early endeavors, this fact, 
however, looms up: we have developed a 
remarkably simple, sound, powerful motor 
suitable to our factory methods of produc- 
ees and that accomplishment will long 
stand as a monument to American engi- 
neering genius and boldness. 

I was. much interested in the current 
talk cf building an armada of huge bemb- 
ers of the Caproni or Handley-Page type 
and flying them to the front. Army men, 
however, do not take the proposition seri- 
ously—not yet. That promise of twenty 
thousand air-planes for the Western front 
also makes them smile. 

Orville Wright declared, a year ago, 
that half that number would win the war. 


- to solve Germany’s secrets of melting 


aerial photography, as related to me b | 
| 
| 


The same is true to-day. But how woul | 
we fly them if we had them? An air-plane 
needs elbow-room; it needs level ground— 
and lots of it—to ‘get up and get down in, 
and the number of possible aviation-fields 
near the front is limited. That we are 
equipping ourselves to build as many ships | 
as we can possibly use is, I believe, beyond 
question. The actual result is going to be 
up to Mr. Ryan. Nobody can tell how. 
long it will take him to speed us up to 
capacity, for no one, not even his wisest, 
advisers, can foresee the difficulties to be. 
overcome. They are many, and they are 
greater and more intricate, it seems to 
me, than the difficulties in the way of our 
ship- building, for the whole business of air- 
plane construction is utterly new to us, | 
and it is an exceedingly technical business. 
Moreover, it is in a state of flux. It reaches | 
out in many directions, too; it has queer 
ramifications. Would you imagine, for 
instance, that this job of building air 
ships has forced Uncle Sam into the bean 
business? Well, it has. He has planted 
thousands of acres of caster Dee for 
oil. ? 
We were led te chee ios much. The | 
men at the head of our program ova 
the proposition. That was unfortunate, 
but natural, for we are a race of sales 
and we habitually overadvertise. It is a 
naticnal trait. Usually, the fellow who 
shouts loudest about his fighting abilities. 
is the one who quits quickest when the | 
bartender issues forth with a bung- “starter | 
or when the town marshal happens in, but | 
occasionally a lumberjack ccmes off the 
spring drive who can yell well and fight 
better. He’s a bad hombre to tie into, 
and bartenders and marshals walk round | 
him like a swamp. So with us Americans _ 
—Berlin morning papers please copy—we | 
talk big, but we have a way of delivering | 
the goods, and we'll get the air-planes. | 
We may not get them on time, but weg 
get them. : 
We have learned to regard the | 
as the eye of the army, and it is—just so | 
the camera is the brain behind that eye. — 
This is a war of lenses, and it is as much 
due to the camera as to the air- -ship itself 
that a revolutionary change in military | 
strategy has occurred. Bean-growing is | 
not the remotest endeavor into which air- 
plane building has forced us; we have i 


glass. Lenses we could grind before the 
war, but we couldn’ t make perfect glass. 
We can’t yet, but we’re getting there, and 
that will be bad news to certain German 
manufacturers who expect to fatten on ‘us 
after the war. - 

An example of the actual workine oF 


an officer just back from the front, will 
show what a vital part the camera is play-_ 
ing in this war and will pérhaps indicate 


hew painstaking and exact is the werk 


‘dene by our military observers. : | 


The scene is an aviation headquarters. 
For some time it has been knewn that, 
over beyond the enemy’s lines, a | 
away so carefully as to defy discovery, is 
a giant German gun. Our sound-rangers | 
have located it roughly on the map, bul | 
so cleverly camouflaged is it that the most 
searching study of our aerial photographs — 
has failed to turn it up. It is never fired 
singly; every time it speaks, other cannen 
are fired, and from dummy emplacements 
jets of smoke are ejected to fool our ob-— 
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Resino Soap 


makes you proud 
of your complexion 


There can be no luxury for a woman 
equal to the consciousness that her com- 
plexion is clear, fresh, delicately radiant. 
To keep it so, no amount of cosmetics 
can excel the regular use of a soap 
which thoroughly cleanses, and at the 
same time has just the right soothing, 
healing action to maintain the natural 
health and beauty of the skin. 

Resinol Soap is just that kind. Made 
from the purest ingredients, containing 
no harsh alkali, and compounded as 


carefully as any medicine which goes 
into the body, it may be used without 
hesitation to clear the pores, remove 
excess oils and to cool and clarify an 
angry skin. 

Resinol Soap used as a shampoo helps 
to impart that much-to-be-desired lustre 
and sheen that gives the real beauty to 
the hair. 

Sold by all druggists and the best dealers in toilet goods. 


Discriminating men like Resinol Shaving Svick because tl soothes 
and refreshes the face. 
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PackUpYOUR Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag and Play Cards too! 


EXT to a smoke and a letter from home, Our Boys ‘‘over there” find 
there is no better tonic for tired bodies and fagged nerves than the 
fascinating, innocent amusement to be found in every pack of 


. PLAYING 
| CARDS 


Are you letting this economical, delightful pastime help keep you alert and happy? Have 
you a fresh, clean pack of Bicycles to speed the game and increase its pleasures? 


Bicycle Playing Cards are the most satisfactory and serviceable cards that can be made. 

De. Perfect slip—no misdeals. Big indexes—easy on the eyes. Superior 
quality—longer lasting.. Now, as ever, selling at the lowest price for 
which high-grade cards can be produced. 


Congress Playing Cards are de luxe cards for card parties, card 
clubs and social play. Gold edges. Full color art backs. Ideal 
for prizes and gifts. 

Send for this book New Revised Edition of “The Offi- 


cial Rules of Card Games’’ now 
ready. 300 games. 250 pages. Sent postpaid for 20 cents in stamps. Illus- 
trated Catalog of all kinds of playing cards and supplies free. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Department G-1 Cincinnati, U. 8. A. or Windsor, Canadz 


form is that coughing is unnecessary. Smith Brothers 
S-B Cough Drops relieve it. They often keep a cough 
from developing into a sore throat or cold. Pure. 
No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the 
stomach. One placed in the mouth at bed-time will 
CF) keep the breathing passages clear. NN 


| The reason why coughing nowadays is such bad 
l 
Ad 
Drop that Cough 
IN 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheepsie 
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servers. Meanwhile, it carries on destruc- 
tion in our rear. Miles back of our 
trenches, crossroads are blown up, sec- 


tions of villages are suddenly wiped out, 
rest-billets and dumps are bombarded. It 
is a matter of immediate necessity to put 
an end to this gun’s¢career, and to-day, 
being bright, our photo-planes are out 
again. 


sky and, before it has come to rest, a man 
has snatched a bundle cf plates from the 
observer and is bearing them on the run 
to a developing-room. In a few minutes, 
prints are laid before certain earnest gen- 
tlemen who are poring over maps and 
photographic mosaics in another hut. 
They study one print in particular—a 
“vertical” taken from a height of per- 
haps two miles and showing the area where 


the Big Bertha:is believed te be. It is a 


flat, clear-cut, bird’s-eye view of a peace- 
ful French countryside. (See map, page 
32.) 
At the bottom of the square, a road 
enters, branching to right and left. The 
right branch runs past what appears te 
be. a big-gun emplacement, with many 
threadlike paths radiating from it; the 
left branch runs through one of - those 


small French villages, with a few acres of 


orchard closely flanking it. 


Turning at right angles, as it leaves the 


village, the rcad runs along the left side 
of the photograph, across a bridge which 
spans a meandering brook, thence past a 


group of buildings surrounded by lawns, — 


hedges, and shrubbery, evidently a cha- 
teav. Adjoining the village and occupy- 
ing the center of the square is a large 
plowed field. It is bordered by that brook, 
and immediately across the brook is an 
irregular patch of woodland. With the 
exception of that gun-emplacement near 
the upper right-hand corner, there is noth- 
ing to distinguish this from any other 
peaceful back area. But to the aerial 


photo-interpreter things are seldom what 


they seem; his occupation calls for ex- 
traordinary keenness of observation and 


-|powers ot deduction equaled only in the 


finest detective work. He takes nothing 
for granted. Our interpreter studies this 
damp print with extreme care. First, he 
examines that obvious emplacement, then 
dismisses it with a shrug. «It is. too obvi- 
ous. He wastes no more time upon it. 


But he scon'lays a finger on the chateau 


near the other road and says: 
“This is a headquarters. There’s 2 
general in the big house and a colonel in 
the small one.” -. 
Some one asks how he knows, and he 
indicates two small white circles in the 
chateau. grounds, resembling circular 
flower-beds. ; ; 
“Those are exercising-rings for horses. 


There are two of them; that means a 


One of them rockets down out of the 


_ 
e 
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number of saddle-horses. There’s only _ 


one ring near the smaller house. Yes; it’s 
a headquarters. The wires probably fol- 
low this trellis out to the wall, then—ah, 


just as I thought! They’re buried from _ 


here on--see!”” He calls attention to a 
thin, indistinct line running off the print. 
“Tt begins to look as if there must be 
troops somewhere near by.” 

After a moment of further scrutiny, the 
interpreter utters an exclamation: , 

“Jove! This is interesting. What do 
you make of that?” He -points to 4 
spot, a small, ragged aperture showing 
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through the tops of those fruit-trees stand- 
ing close up behind the lower row of village 
houses. 

“Tt’s a well,” some one ventures. 

“Wrong shape—too big. Something 
funny about it. If there were any foot- 
paths or wagon-roads leading into that 
orchard, I’d swear it was an artillery can- 
tonment—camouflaged over with chicken- 
wire and branches. To me, that looks like 
a hole through a roof. Wait! It is! 
I have it!” There is a trace of excitement 
in the speaker’s voice. “Clever, I must 
say. D’you see this house, right on the 
street? Well, they’ve knocked out the 
front and rear walls so they can drive 
their canzions in off the street and out 
again, right through it. Simple, isn’t it? 
And leaves no trace. That orchard is a 
bluff; under that trellis there is an am- 
munition-dump and everything that goes 
with it. The men are undoubtedly quar- 
tered right there in the village houses. 
Maybe the gun is there, too.” 

There is another moment of frowning 
silence, of intense mental concentration; 
then something arrests the interpreter’s 
attention. It is a Jittle thing, and puz- 
zling. Where the road, connecting the 
village and the chateau, crosses that 
stream, it presents a peculiar appearance. 
The chalk-white streak widens at the 
bridge to twice its thickness. One would 
say that indicated a “turnout,” a ford, 
where farmers drive down to water their 
horses, but this interpreter sees nothing 
that is not actually a part of his photo- 
graphs, and he notes, in this instance, that 
the bulge in the road ends at the creek. 
It does not extend across and up the op- 
posite bank, which puts an end to that 
fordtheory. Mind you, he is looking down 
from an elevation of ten thousand feet or 
more, and objects the size of a bridge are 
minute. They are clear-cut, however, 


thanks to.a good lens and an ingenious © 


camera developed since the war began. 

“T’m getting warm,’ he announces 
finally. ‘‘The men are made to follow 
the road at all times so as to leave no 
tracks. They walk up to the bridge, and 
then turn—down inio ihe creek! That gun 
is dug in somewhere along the bank, ‘so 
that it fires out over the stream and leaves 
no powder-marks. The crew wades up 
the creek-bed to the dugout. Ill bet it 
is somewhere clese to the edge of the 
forest. Yes! Here’s where his nibs with 
the gold braid rides out from the chateau. 
See that hedge leading to the woods? 
Notice that white line in the middle of it? 
Well, it’s a double hedge, with just room 
inside for a horseman to pass through. 
Now, I wonder what this is.”” The speaker 
examines an irregular - discoloration ex- 
tending from a point on the right-hand 
branch of the road down to the creek. 
““That’s where they’ve taken up sod to 
cover the gun-pit,” he finally announces. 
“They probably carried it down the creek 
to—’’ The interpreter’s face suddenly 
breaks into a smile, and he lifts his head. 
“Vve got it! ‘There it is... He lays the 
point of his pencil upon a certain spot on 
the stream’s edge. ‘‘But there are two 
Heinies in that crew that ought to be shot. 
Too lazy to wet their feet, so they took a 
short cut last night across the plowed field 
to their billets. Follow their tracks back; 
they join here at the creek and disappear. 
There’s your gun!” 

Follows a certain amount of telephon- 


ing; certain cryptic numbers are read mec 
repeated. From the field outside there 
comes the clatter of a motor being started 
and, a moment later, a radio-plane leave; 
the ground. By and by, from high in the 
air, it drops a word, “Go,” and in certain 
gun-pits far behind our lines, men in khak: 
bestir themselves. Huge steel muzzles are 
lifted and, as they begin to thunder, down 
out of the sky come range-corrections. 
“Short five hundred. Four o’clock.’ 
“Eleven o’clock. Two hundred over” 
“One o’clock,” and finally, “‘O. K. Target!” 

Thanks to ‘the camera, one more oe 
has been laid to rest. 


I had supposed that one flight welll 
do me and that thereafter the whole avia. 
tion proposition would be in the past tens¢ 
so far as I am concerned; but there is 
something queer about flying—you try it 
once and you have the habit. I had 
my first Liberty-motored, American-made 
battle-plane still to see, so after I got hom« 
T sneaked out to Long Island, where severa 
had just been received. When objectior 
was made to taking me up, I indignantly 
asked how a man could write about fly. 
ing with no experience to go on; how he 
could describe a De Haviland 4 without 
riding in one. To me, the Liberty moto: 
was only a name; I wanted to know i 
there was such a thing and if it would run 
Why trust to mere hearsay and rely upor 
imagination? You see, the damage wa: 
done. | 

I flew again, in a real honest-to-gocdnes: 
outfit and with a brand-new Liberty engin 
breathing into my face until it blew my 
nostrils shut and ripped out the seam: 
where my ears are sewed on. Oh, boy 
That was some flight! That Liberty 
yanked us up nine thousand feet in les: 
than nothing, flat, and then tock us arounc 
at better than a hundred miles an hour 
We visited practically all of the better 
class resorts on the Island, and we staye 
up higher than the prices of the most ex 
clusive; finally we coasted home fron 
Long Beach with the power off, and I votec 
the Liberty a success. So do the fliers wit] 
whom I have talked. Nene of them ha 
anything harsh to say about it. 

My opinion of the De Haviland 4’s 
however, is not so high. Perhaps I ex 
pected too much. The machines I saw 
the first ones, by the way, to reach thi 
field, were not as well built as they shoul 
have been. No one quarrels with the de 
sign of the ship, but in an attempt to attai 
quantity-production, it was evident tha 
details of construction had been slighted 
No doubt that was inevitable. No doubt 
also, the defects of these first planes hav 
been fully noted and will be remedied i 
the new De Haviland 9’s, which are nov 
in process of making. 

Sooner or later, we will have quality 
production as well as quantity-produc 
tion, and, in view of the stride we hav 
bit. believe it will be sooner. It i 
something that cannot be accomplishe 
overnight, but there is no good reaso! 
why it cannot be had. It must be had 
Perhaps it will be had before this is read 
for we are moving fast. I hope so, fo 
the sake of those boys of ours with th 
wings over their hearts. They won’t kick 
no matter what sort of ships they get 
they’ll fly anything cheerfully, eagerly, bu 
it would disappoint them sorely if we faile: 
to give them the best. S| 
q 
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~The Moonlit Way 


(Continued from page 83) 


If there’s anything I don’t know, then I 
wish to know it, and will spare no pains, 


permit no prejudice to warp my judg- / 
ment.” — (=) 
“All right. Now, let’s have the thing ; Fl 4 
out between us, Renoux. We are not ces wi | 
fencing in the dark; we understand each || AY ami 


ther, and are honest enough to say so. ’ ‘ 
Now go o Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring ; 
| 
| 


rae 


Now go on.” ; 
Renoux nodded, and said very quietly 


ot ace in one of these papers to | ' | In thousands of homes cleaning the closet 
the celebrated Nihla Quellen reminds me bowl ls no longer a dreaded task. 4 


of the first time I ever saw her. I was 
quite bowled over, Barres, as you may 
easily imagine. She sang one of those 
Asiatic songs—and then the dance—a 
miracle—a delight—apparently entirely 
unprepared, unpremeditated even—you 


~ Housewives have learned that Sani-Flush 
will clean the bowl thoroughly and quickly, 
without any bother or tiring work. 


know how she did it?—exquisite perlec- F Pea or <a 3 
tion—something charmingly impulsive and | | The use of Sani-Flush is simplicity itself. 
spontaneous—a caprice of the moment! | — 2 ; i : 
Ah, there is a wonderful artiste— Nihla | |= Just sprinkle a little of this patented, white, 
pp? = : é z i 
teas fon ihe ‘ odorless powder into the bowl, follow direc- | 
document,” continued Renoux, “it does |) tions and flush. | 
not entirely explain itself tome. You see, | 
this Eutasian, Ferez Bey, was a very inti- : 4 5 : : 
ee Nika Owl,” All stains, odors and incrustations disappear : 
“You are quite mistaken,” interposed | == leaving the bowl and trap spotlessly clean. me 
Barres. 
But the other merely smiled with a 
slight gesture of deference to his friend’s| _ THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 4 
opinion and went on: , ue 1216Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
“This Ferez is one of those persistent, } 
_ annoying flies which buzz round chan- | Canadian Agents 
celleries and stir up diplomatists to perni- HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. 
cious activities. You know there isn’t Toronto 
much use in swatting, as you say, the fly. | = ~~ 
No. Better find the manure heap which Albi dir eicdier cd. oncd 
hatched him and burn that.” He smiled i pc horn If he is = 
and shrugged, relighted his cigar, and con- lel, send wo Ge Clam 
tinued: “So, mon ami, I am here in your or coin) fora full-size can gaa . 24 
charming and hospitable city to direct ee << | 
the necessary sanitary measures, sub rosa, 
of course. You have been more than | 
kind. My government and I have you to 
thank for this batch of papers—” He 


tapped his breast-pocket and made salutes 
which Frenchmen alone know how to 
make. 

“Renoux,” said Barres bluntly, “you 
have learned somehow that Nihla Quellen 
is under my protection. You conclude 
I am her lover.” 

The officer’s face altered gravely, but 
he said nothing. 

Barres leaned forward in his chair and 
laid a hand on his comrade’s shoulder. 

“Renoux, do you trust me personally?” 

“Ves.” 


“Very well. Then I shall trust you. SRY, 
we 


Because there is nothing you can tell me Soothe Your 
about Nihla Quellen that I do not already e e 

know—nothing concerning her dossier in Itching Skin Epa > 

your secret archives, nothing in regard to ny. e BOYD SYLLABIC SYSTEM. Easy, Speedy—100 to 150 
the evidence against her and the testimony | |*** a With Cuticura Mand ao) womaigsa MBeettor Civil Service bern 
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it. Barres said: “As you know that she DON’T YOU LIKE 
is under my protection, I want you to — My tvelashes and Eyebrows ? 


come to my place and talk to her. I 
don’t ask you to accept my judgment 
m regard to her; I merely wish you to 


list Sp: patti formula. One box is all ill 
en to what she has to say, and then as. need. Not sold . t Druggists. Mailed 
come to your own conclusions. Will 4 on receiptof 25c coin and two cents 


Z postage, o: Canadian der. 
you do this?” / LASHNEEN COMPANY (Dept. 6), Phila 
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For a few moments, Renoux sat quite 
still, his clear, intelligent eyes fixed on the 
smoking tip of his cigar. Without raising 
them, he said slowly: 

“As we understand it, Nihla Quellen 
has been a spy from the very beginning. 
Our information is clear, concise, logical. 
We know her history. She was the mis- 
tress of Prince Cyril, then of Ferez, then of 

@’Eblis—perhaps of the American banker, 
Gerhardt, also. She came directly from 
the German embassy at Constantinople to 
Paris on Gerhardt’s yacht, the Mirage, 
and under his protection and the protec- 
tion of Comte Alexandre d’Eblis. Ferez 
was of the party. And that.companion- 
ship of conspirators never was dissolved 
as long as Nihla Quellen remained in 
Europe.” 

“That Nihla Quellen has ever been the 
mistress of any man is singularly untrue,” 
said Barres coolly. ‘Your government 
has to do with a chaste woman—and it 
doesn’t even know that much.” 

Renoux regarded him curiously. 
“You have seen her dance?” he inquired 
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much a man of the world to be surprised 
at the unexpected. There ave white black- 
birds.” 

“Yes; there are.” 

“‘Nihla Quellen is one.” 

“My friend, I desire to believe it if it 
would be agreeable to you.” 
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and intelligence. And so I do not ask 
you to accept my word for what I tell you. 
Only, remember that I am absolutely 
certain concerning my belief in Nihla 
Quellen. I have no doubt that you think 


I am in love with her. I can’t answer you. 
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I do know: She is clean and sweet and 
honest from the crown of her head to the 
sole of her foot. In her heart there has 
never dwelt treachery. Talk to her to- 
night. You're like the best of your com- 
patriots, clear-minded, logical, intelligent, 
and full of that legitimate imagination 
without which intellect isa machine. You 
know the world; you knew men; you 
don’t know women, and you know you 
don’t. Therefore, you are equipped to 
learn the truth—to divine it—from Nihla 
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shows and into cabarets. ; 

They looked’ across at the distant war- 
bulletins displayed in Times Square, round 
which the usual gesticulating crowd had 
gathered, but kept on across Longacre and 
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ADELPHIA. U.S. A: They had stopped before a brownstone 
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house which had been converted into a 
basement dwelling, and which was now 
recessed between two modern shops con- 
structed as far as the building-line. 

All the shades and curtains in the house 
were drawn and the place appeared to he 
quite dark, but a ring at the bell brought a 
big, powerfully built porter, who admitted 
them to a brightly lighted reception-room, 
then replaced the chains on the door of 
bronze. 

“Just a little while, if you will be amia- 
ble enough to have patience,’ ’ said Renoux, 

He went away toward-the rear of the 
house, and Barres seated himself. And in 
a few moments the burly porter reap- 
peared with a tray containing a box of 
cigarettes and a tall glass of Moselle. 

“Monsieur Renoux will not be long,” 
he said, bringing a sheaf of French illus- 
trated periodicals to the little table at 
Barre’s elbow; and he retired with a bow 
and resumed his chair in the corridor. — 

Through closed doors, somewhere frag 
the rear of the silent house, came ‘the dis- 
tant click of a typewriter. At moments, 
too, looking over the war-pictures in the 
periodicals, Barres imagined that he heard 
a confused murmur as of many voices. 

Later, it became evident that there 
were a number of people somewhere in the 
house, because now and then the porter 
unlatched the door and drew the chains to 
let out some swiftly walking man. : 

Once, two men came out together. One 
carried a satchel; the other halted in the 
hallway to slip a clip into an automatic 
pistol before dropping it into the side 
pocket of his coat. 

And after a while Renoux: appeared, 
bland, debonair, evidently much pleased 
with whatever he had been doing. 

Two other men appeared in the comma 
behind him; he said something to them in 
a low voice. Barres imagined he heard the 
words: ‘‘Washington” and ‘‘Jusserand.” 

Then the two men went out, walking at 
a smart pace, and Renoux sauntered into 
the tiny reception-room. ; 

“You don’t know,”. he said, “what : a 
very important service you have rendered 
us by catching that fellow to-night and 
stripping him of his papers. 

Barres rose and they walked out to- 
gether. ; 

“This city,” continued: Renoux, ae 
fairly verminous with disloyal Huns. The 
streets are crawling with them. There are 
two great hotels where the boche gathers 
and plots; two great banking firms are 
centers of German propaganda, three 
great department stores, dozens of down- 
town commercial agencies, various build- 
ings and piers belonging to certain trans- 
atlantic steamship lines, the offices of cer- 
tain newspapers and periodicals. Tell me, 
Barres, did you know that the banker 


Gerhardt owns the building in which you 


live? - 

“Dragon Court!” \ 

“You didn’t know it, evident: Yes 
he owns it.” 

“Ts he really involved in pro- -German 
intrigue?” asked Barres. . 

“That is our information.” 

“T ask,” continued Barres thought- 
fully, “hecause his summer home is at 
Northbrook, not far from:my own home. 
And to me there is something peculiarly 
contemptible about disloyalty in tke 


_ wealthy who owe every penny to the coum 
' try they betray.” 


+S tape 
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“His place is called Hohenlinden,” re- 
iarked Renoux. 

“Ves. Are you having it watched?” 
Renoux smiled. Perhaps he was think- 
1g about other places, also—the German 
mbassy, for example, where, inside the 
mbassy itself, not only France but also 
1e United. States government was repre- 
snted by a secret agent among the ner- 
onnel. 

“We try to learn what goes on among 
1e boches,” he:said carelessly. “They 
yy the same game. But, Barres, they 
‘e singularly stupid at such things—not 
jroit, merely clumsy and brutal. The 
un cannot camouflage his native ferocity. 
e reveals himself.” 

They entered Dragon Court a few mo- 
ents later. Nobody was at the desk, it 
sing late. 

“To-morrow,” said Barres, as they as- 
nded the stairs, ‘‘my friends, Miss 
yane, Miss Dunois, and Mr. Westmore, 
‘e to be our guests at Foreland Farms. 
ou didn’t know that, did you?”’ he added 


+B 


rcastically. 
“Oh, yes,’ replied Renoux, much 
nused. ‘‘Miss Dunois, as you call her, 


nt her trunks away this evening.” 
Barres, surprised and annoyed, halted 
1 the landing. 

“Your people didn’t interfere, I hope?’ 
“No. There was nothing in them of 
terest to us,” said Renoux naively. “I 
nt a report when I forwarded to Wash- 
gton the papers which you secured for 
, 


Barres paused before his studio door, 
‘yinhand. They could hear the gramo- 
one going inside. He said: 
“T don’t have to ask you to be fair, 
enoux, because the man who is unfair 
others swindles. himself, and you are 
o decent, too intelligent to do that. I 
n going to present you to Thessalie 
unois, which happens to be her real 
me, and I am going to tell her in your 
esence who you are. Then I shall 
uve you alone with her.” 
He fitted his latch-key and opened the 
or. 
Westmore was trying fancy dancing, 
th Dulcie on one side and Thessalie on 
e other—the latter evidently directing 
erations. 
“Garry!” exclaimed Thessalie. 
“You're a fine one! Where have you 
en—” began Westmore. Then he caught 
sht of Renoux and became silent. 
Barres presented his comrade. 
“A fellow student of the Beaux Arts,”’ 
explained, “and we’ve had a very jolly 
ening together. And, Thessa, there is 
mething in particular that I should like 
have you explain to Monsieur Renoux— 
you don’t mind.” He turned and 
uiled at Dulcie. “If you will pardon us 
moment, sweetness?” 
She nodded and smiled, and took West- 
ore’s arm again and continued the 


nee alone with him, while Barres, draw- gE 
g Thessalie’s arm through his, and pass-| : 


g his other arm through Renoux’s, 


uked slowly through his studio, through 
€ now open folding doors, past his bed-| + 
om and Westmore’s, and into the latter’s| 


idio beyond. 
“Thessa dear,” 
>] very certain that the worst of your 


subles are about to end.” He felt her Vas 
“And,” he continued, “I||§ 


irt slightly. 
ve brought my comrade Renoux here 


will surely suit your needs. 
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‘Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. Course has been worth $95 
tome! My position, my $5,000 a year income, my home, my family’s 
happiness—I owe it all to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of the two million I. C.S. 
students telling of promotions or increases in salary as the rewards 
of spare time study. What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip by unimproved when 
you can easily make them mean so much? 


For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, rail- 
roads, in the Army and Navy—in every line of ‘technical and 
commercial work—have been winning promotion. and increased 
salaries through the I.C.S. Over 100,000 men are getting ready 
right now in the I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! Weer erent ner nae regs 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


X 2546, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, oon. obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark xX. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER Ss 


No matter where you live, the 
I, C. S. will come to you. _No 


matter what your handicaps, or loser ete ent Bye Il ADVERTISING — 
how small your means, we have Ten Bogincer Sey LE nae 


MEOHANIOAL Potten 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker .- 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL’ ENGINE 
Surveying and eisai 
MINE FOREMAN or EN@’R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Pd ftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Goutaeter ‘and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


One hour a day spent with the | OHEMIST 
I. C. S. will prepare you for the posi- Wane 
tion you want in the work you like 


Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 


a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter how limited 
your previous education, the 
simply written, wonderfully il- 
lustrated I. C.S.text-books make 
it easy tolearn. No matter what 
career you may choose, some 
one of the 280 I. C. S. Courses 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
[]Railway Accountant 
|} Commercial Law 
L-])GOOD ENGLISH 
|_| Feacher 
|-) Common School Subjects 
LJ Mathematics 
_JCIVIL SERVICE 
[J] Railway Mail Clerk 
[J AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
[] Auto Repairing 
[|] Navigation [5 Spanish 


ES pe pe RE 


|} AGRIOULTURE French — 
L_] Ponltry Raising Italien 


Present 
best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to Occupatio 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon Street 
now! and No. 
| City, A ene canals AE 


EA BANKER 


al 
a cas * w Be ptron oat healthy.» ickp revea ea and women te ere great star free book, he oth ren 
men ase 4] 7? 
tf 3 Ramne Bidg., Omaha, Neb PO ee nD 


a SERVIC STAMPS-100,for 10¢ 


eon 


a Tho en's EYE WATER. 
he said very quietly, “I 


i) JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 


= SEXOLOGY... 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. - 


toctia a Young Woman Should Have. 
- Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Illustrated Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
= PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


‘SRCUAUUEAAEOAESUAEERUERAO CAAA EEMCECO ERE CEEA DENNER ERAT CAAS OEE CERAOEACELO EEUU CERCEEE CERCA LCCC TA CONOR EAE EE EEE 


For Letters and Packages. 1, 2 or 
(state which) with Catalog of Castes ana 
Novelties for all in Service. 
For Sale nt all the better Dealers 


Ernest Dudley Chase, 254 Causeway St., Boston, Mass, 


SEY va 


strengthens be sitia’ inflamed eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 


35c At All Druggists or sent by 
mail upon receipt of price 


Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 


SUAEDRUDEROSECEEEUUEAUARUAEACEUCGECOUEOREAEOEOERESUEEERE Do ead toe 


144 River St., Troy, N. Y 


MIU 
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Through the magic of the lights and 
shades of a crystal globe, filmy fancies 
form objects that are thought to be 
prophetic. You can make the vision 
of your future a vision of loveliness by 
keeping your chief charm, your com- 
plexion, constantly rejuvenated with 


DAGGETT#RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD | CREAM 


Lhe Kind 7: 
A multitude of ne GL poe women bear 


witness that D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
© keeps the skin always dainty, charm- 
| ing, fresh and delightful. Its use is a 
> habit of refinement that refreshes, 
© cleanses and purifies. Tubesand Jars, 


10c. to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
meed and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourette: The powder that fur- 
nishes the final touch of delicacy and charm. 
Looks natural, stavson. Flesh, white, brunette 
50c. Both D. &R. Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre eee shee may be obtained of your 
dealer or by mail of us. ress 


% DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
& R. Building New York 


Wa at home by the Oortina Phone 

Method equniene Free trial 

in your home. Endorsed by 

niet universities. Book- 

let free. Easy paym: 
CORTIN iA. eR CAD EMY 

Suite 2053, 12 Bast 46th St., New York 


Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 
Own 9? 


Try the new 
way — the Sil- 


~ *< ae 


fe) merine way — 


and you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
he curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. 
Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair. 
Directions with bottle. At your Druggist’s. 
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to-night so that you and he can clear up a 
terrible misunderstanding. And Mon- 
sieur Renoux, once a student of architec- 


{ture at the Beaux Arts, is now Captain 


Renoux, of the Intelligence Department 
in the French army—”  Thessalie lost 
her color, and a tremor passed through the 
arm which lay within his. But he said 
calmly: ‘‘It is the only way, as well as the 
best way, Thessa. I know you are abso- 
lutely innocent. I am confident that Cap- 


tain Renoux is going to believe it, too. If 


he does not, you are no worse off. Be- 
cause it has already become known to the 
French government that you are- here. 
Renoux knew it.” 

They had halted; Barres led Thessalie 
to a seat. Renoux, straight, deferential, 
correct, awaited her pleasure. She looked 
up at him; his keen, intelligent eyes met 
hers. 

“Tf you please, Captain Renoux, will 
you do me the honor to be seated?” she 
said, in a low voice. 

Barres went to her, bent over her hand, 
touched it with his lins. 

“Just tell him the truth very simply, 
Thessa dear,”’ he said. 

“Everything?” She smiled faintly, 
“Including our first meeting?” 

Barres flushed, then laughed. 

“Yes; tell him about that, too. It was 
too charming for him not to appreciate.” 

And with a half-mischievous, _half- 
amused nod to Renoux, he went back to 
find the dancers, whom he could hear 
laughing far away in his own studio. 


It was nearly one o’clock when Dulcie, 
who had been sleeping with Thessalie, 
whispered to Barres that she was Boe to 
retire. 

“Indeed you had better!” he said, re- 
leasing her as the dance-music ran down 
and ceased. “Tf you don’t get some 
sleep, you won ’t feel like traveling to- 
morrow.’ 

“Will you eons to Thessa?”’ 

“Of course. Good-night, dear.” 

She gave him her pretty hand in silence, 
turned and offered it to Westmore, then 
went away toward her room. 

Westmore, who had been fidgeting a lot 
since Thessalie had retired for a téte-d-téte 
with a perfectly unknown and alarmingly 
good-looking young man whom he never 
before had laid eyes on, finally turned 
short in his restless pacing of the studio. 

“What the deuce can be keeping 
Thessa?”’ he demanded. ‘‘And who the 


devil is that black-eyed young sprig of . 


France you brought home with you?” 


“Sit down and Pll tell you,” said Barr 
crisply, instinctively resenting his frienc. 
uncalled-fer solicitude in Thessalie’s beha| 

So Westmore seated himself, and Barr 
told him all about the evening’s adve 
tures. And he was still lingering unct) 
ously over the details of the battle — 
Grogan’s, the recital of which, Westma 
demanding, he had begun again, when, 
the farther end of the studio, Thessa 
appeared, coming toward them 

Renoux was beside her, very-deferenti. 
and graceful in his attendance, and wi 
that niceness of attitude which confess 
respect in every movement. Thessa 
came forward; Barres advanced to me 
her with the unspoken question in } 
eyes, and she gave him both her han 
with a tremulous little smile of happine 

“Ts it all right?”’ he whispered. 

“T think so.” 

Barres turned and grasped ‘Renoux | 
one hand. The latter said: 

“There is net the slightest doubt in n 
mind, mon ami. You were perfectly righ 
A frightful injustice has been done in tl 
matter. Of that I am absolutely co 
vinced.” 

“You will do what you can to set thin 
right?” 

““Of course,” said Renoux simply. 

There was a moment’s silence; th 
Renoux smiled. 

“You know,” he said lightly, “y 
French have a horror of any more m 
takes like the Dreyfus case. We are te 
ribly sensitive. Be assured that my go 
ernment will take up this affair instant 
upon receiving my report.” He turn 
to Barres. ‘‘Would you, perhaps, offer r 
a day’s hospitality at your home in t 
country, if I should request it by telegra 
sometime this week or next?” 

“You bet,” replied Barres cordially. 

Then Renoux made his adieux, as on) 
such a Frenchman can make them, say 
exactly the right thing to each in exact 
the right manner. 

When he was gone, Barres took Thess, 
lie’s hands and pressed them. 

“Pretty merle blanc, your little frie: 
Dulcie is already asleep. Tell us to-morro 
how you convinced him that you are wh 
you are—the dearest, sweetest girl in t] 
world!” 

She laughed demurely, then glanc 
apprehensively, sideways, at Westmore. 

And the mute but infuriated expressi 
on that young man’s countenance seem 
to cause her: the loss of all self-possessio 
for she cast one more look at him and fk 
with a hasty good-night. 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way will appear in January Cosmopolitan. 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 43) 


he stood mopping his face with a handker- 
chief and feeling for his watch. 

Mr. Listerly was a patient man. He ex- 
hibited no annoyance now, merely smoked. 


Mr. Hitt looked at the man who called - 


himself Hugh Stafford. It was the first 
opportunity he had found to study that 
face. He saw evidences of past suffering 
there, as of present excitement. It seemed 
to him an unworldly face, if not altogether 
poetic. The eyes were that, to be sure. 
He felt that those eyes might haunt him 
for a time. And-he had never seen so 


sensitive a mouth ina grown man. Tl 
speaking voice had touched him; it wi 
musical, not too high, with natural timbr 
The sort of man, Mr. Hitt reflected, thi 
might be pursued a good deal by emotion 
women—with his eyes and mouth, and th: 
voice. And the look of youth about hi 
was bewildering. The high days of h 
rocketlike fame seemed so long ago. 

The rather fantastic reflection claime 
Mr. Hitt’s thoughts now that, if one coul 
have known Balzac when he was : 
desperately hiding from his creditors, ( 


Giese p20 
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What Woman 
Knows Her 
Husband? 


GEE thought she did, and yet this 


he outcast and outrageous Wagner during 
is exile in Zurich, or poor Burns, or even 
filton in prison—the list extended itself 
urprisingly over the history of creative 
terature, far off to the poverty-stricken, 
pileptic Dostoyefsky, and far back to the 
ogue, Villon—it would have been difficult, 
eeing him in the flesh, to picture any one 
f these unfortunates as a living genius 
ith a future of achievement and a final 
esounding fame. He shook his head 


ver it. | letter came out of'the dark, 
: als had stood there awhile, the throwing a flash of light on things 
1an asked, : 


“Ts—js it all right, Mr. Listerly?” she did not even know existed. 


This was the meek side. 

The chief inclined his head, and Calverly, 
fter hesitating a moment, glancing rather 
ervously from one to the other, looking 
s if about to launch forth on a torrent of 
ords, rushed out. 

Mr. Listerly’s only comment was, dryly, 

“He neglected to explain whether his 
ay is to go on in his absence.” 

Abel H. Timothy was in the elevator 
hen they went down, the usual unlighted 
gar projecting from a corner of his wide 
iouth, his wide-brimmed felt hat tipped 
ack on his large head. Abel grinned 
enially at the librarian and winked. As 


Driven here and there by fate— 
how little we understand ourselves 
or each other! 


18 VOLUMES VIVID WITH LIFE 
12 volumes of O. Henry, 274 stories—one long 
novel, in dark green cloth, illustrated, gold top, 
gold backs. 6 volumes of Jack London’s stories, 
bound in bine cloth and gold tops, gold backs. 


Read this story of the trial.of a man’s 
soul and a woman’s and look into the 
heart of understanding with 


O. HENRY 


One soldier in France had with him a volume of O. Henry which was split up into as 
many parts as there were stories, distributed and used until the print had worn away. 


ly is astory with an unexpected ending—just as in life, so often, our stories have unexpected 


ney passed out, he said: 

“Vou missed it. Fine little row on the 
ghth. Archie called this fellow Stanford, 
r Stafford, down hard. The fellow that is 
1 Miss Daw’sroom. He’sanut. Archie 
as wild. Tore his hair.” 


Calverly went on down to the Union 
tation and sat in a corner of the men’s 
aiting-room. He had spent the evening 
ith Mary Maloney, down by the river. 
he had seemed, after the disheartening 
sperience of the day, the only bit of 
ality Jeft in life. In the shadows of the 
ont porch he had kissed her. They 
10ought it best after that not to risk being 
en going up-stairs together. 

He had found the telegram under his 
oor. He read it again now. 


Find urgent letter here you better go 
hicago only way avoid unpleasant publicity 
legraph H. C. Parker six hundred two 
ingamon Building good luck. H.W 


He sat limply—trying, trying to think. 
irst, the trouble at the office, then the 
iss, then this message. Each was a blow. 
I’m a shuttlecock,”’ he thovght. ‘‘There’s 
ist simply no use trying. What can I do? 
obody cares what becomes of me. Ex- 
spt a crazy old womarrin Illinois. And— 
1, Hump, ot course.” 

There was some one else—a girl in a 
ingy boarding-house, out Peck Avenue 
ay. But he couldn’t formulate any 
1oughts of her. He was confused about 
er. It seemed almost as if she were still 
ith him, close by his side. Perhaps she 
as lying awake now, wondering why he 
ad rushed out so abruptly (she must have 
eard him go; she badn’t even shut her 
oor tight), listening tor the sound of his 
‘turning stepson the stairs. His imagina- 
on took hold of that thought. 

But in a queerly detached corner of his 
ind he was coldly honest. He had felt, 
hile sitting alone on the steps, that he 
ight to walk the streets all night rather 
1an follow her up those stairs. There 
id been a momentary touch of the old 
{ter exaltation in this thought. He 


endings. 


O. Henry has come to permeate American life. In the news stories from the war there is 


a; intimate reference to O. Henry—at social gatherings—at hunt meets—on the road—every- 


where—everybody knows O. Henry and refers lovingly to his people and his stories. 
_Up—up—up goes the sale of O. Henry, higher and higher every day. Long ago he reached 

high above all records in the world for the sale of short stories.- And still the sales climb until 
soon there will be no home without O. Henry. 1,200,000 already in the United States! How 
many thousands in Australia, France, England, Germany, Africa, and Asia we cannot tell: : 
The man on the street loves him; the university professor pays him homage. The sale of 
O. Henry will go on forever, for his is a quality that is undying. But the sale at this low price 
must soon be over. So now, while you can, get your set. You must have O. Henry if your 
library is to be complete. You must have O. Henry if you are to get out of life all the beauty 
and fun that it holds. You can have this work at half price if you send the coupon to-day to be 


in time. And you can have—besides 


His fame has spread over the earth. 
flatterers of his genius. 


bolder than all his heroes. 
with him at injustice—fight the good 
your life. 


(If there is 


Must Go 


Here’s «< note from the manager ot 
manager of the Review of Reviews. 

“Several days ago 
Henry and now the people 
not buy it at the old pric:. 


worried about the binding.’’ 

Take that to heart. It 
never be another edition of : 
there is, it will cost much more. 
but little of the old edition left. Get 
while you can. Get it at the low price. 
the coupon now—to-day. Never 
these or any other books 
at such a low price. 
now — to-day—at once—or 
too late. 


Review of Reviews Co. 


30 Irving Place New York 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 117 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


_ He was a Norséman of the western coast. 
we may drop our weight of every day fears and deal with men—for he was 
Laugh with him at hunger and convention—rage 


See life with him in the rough—life, palpitating—intent—real. 
Get his best work absolutely free of charge. 


Why the Price on the Next Edition 


manufactures to the sales 


we contracted for 
have advised us that they can- 
I don’t know what we are going 

to do about getting books, but I do know that we won't 
get another scrap of paper at the old prices, and I am 


means that there may 
Henry—and if 
And there is 


again will 
be made again 
Send the coupon 
you will be 


ing. For a set of this luxurious binding send $1.50 for 15 months. 


LONDON 6 Volumes FREE 


Imitators have risen about him in a cloud— 
Through him 


fight with him—and have the time of 


REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO. 


30 Irving Place 
New York 


any) 


Up 


Send me on approval, 
charges paid by you, O. 
Henry’s works in 12 vol- 
umes, gold tops. Also the 6 
volume ‘set of London bound 
4 in blue silk cloth with gold tops. 

If I keep the books, I will remit 
$I per month for 17 months forthe 


more paper for O. 


©. Henry set only. and-retain the 
London set without charge. Other- 
wise, I will, within ro days, return both 
sets at your expense. 


your set 
Send 


OCCUP EHO stiitce ns 


This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry costs 
only a few cents more a volume and has proved a favorite bind- 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 

y al great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


s Write telling 
Any Instrument or Voice (yiouse yon 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony Voice, Public School Music, 
Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organs — 
and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering all instrumental 
and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
NIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
4591 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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Health 
Underwear 


Two-fold Fabric 


The Warmth of 
Wool 


The ‘Comfort of 
Cotton 


ma: 


An order for more Duofold from a Lieutenant of 
the Royal Flying Corps of Great Britain included 
this comment: 

Rae I find it best for flying on active service in 
France, owing to the high altitude at which we fly 
in scout machines. In the flying game I find that 
the underwear one wears protects him best from 
the cold, damp air of 15,000 ft. and not the coats 


29 


Duofold. 


The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
“USED WHILE-YOU SLEEP"’. tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. 
Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
_ Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing- Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the 
common cold before it has a chance cf developing into 
something worse, and experience shows that a negl ecteu 
cold is a dangerous cold. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘‘No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’ ’ 
The air:carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the con- 
gestion, assuring restful nights. 
. It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 
- For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and 
Measles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, 
Cresolene is valuable on account of its powerful germi- 
cidal qualities 
“It is a protection to those exposed. : 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of 
successful use. 7 
Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklot. 
' Try Cresolene Antiseptic ThroatTablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene, 
They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps: 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62. Cortlandt St., New Yok 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


one wears over his uniform 
Warmth, protection, comfort 


New York, 846 Broadway 


National Underwear Standards: ‘‘Duofold”’ for cold weather; 
“‘Rockinchair’’ for warm weather. 
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~are all yours in 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 


Mohawk, N. Y. 
Chicago, 424 S. Wells St. 


QUICKLY 
LEARNED 
~~ ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS SoS 2 


“Like Learning a tune—and as easy.’? Our Dise kecords 
repeat the correct accent and pronuneiation until you 
know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Used and recommended by educators in leading colleges. 
F.M. C., French Military Conversation, with records 

for Soldiers. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
915 Putnam Bldg. 2 W. 45th Street, N.Y. 


SANKING 


Tells of the great opportunities for both men 
and women in this attractive profession, and 
how you can learn by mail in. spare time. 
Send for copy at once. No obligations. 


E.G. Alcorn, American School of Banking 
Dept. 110 185 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 

: Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Postpaid Every young wifeshould know ~ 

Mailed in What every parent should know 

plain wrapper Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1203 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


couldn’t hold it; he had gone up. 4 i 
telegram. was, in a savage way, pure luc! 
It had struck him like cold water in ¢) 
face. And now that he had somehc 
actually got himself down here to ¢ 
station, he wouldn’t go back: Not now. 
So he slept there on the bench, fitful} 
with a rush of dreams. Among these we 
the nightmares that had dwelt with hi 
for a year and more after his release fro 
prison. They hadn’t come so often 
late years. In all of them, Madame Wa 
figured—a big, imposing woman wi 
beetling black eyes and a hawklike nose 


IX 
AN INTERLUDE IN BEDLAM 


THE Chicago lawyer was thin, dar 
quick, overeager in his questions. 

They took a mid-morning train out 
the old red-brick Chicago station. T) 
suburban countryside, like the smoky cit 
was a haunt to Henry. Scenes from } 
boyhood and young manhood raced acro 
the screen of his inner vision._ He sa: 
as the train slowed for the stop at Sunbu) 
station, the spire of the old First Presb 
terian church, where he and Cicely we 
married; in the space of a few vivid 
painful moments he lived again throw 
the ceremony, as he had, earlier, breakfas 
ing forlornly in a railway restaurant | 
the city, lived again through the trial ai 
his imprisonment and the day of } 
release. How the reporters had trail 
him that day—eager to heap again on hi 
the notoriety of six months earlier! Itw 
a nightmare. He was being dragg 
through it. He brushed a limp ha 
across his eyes. : 

As they drew near their destinatic 
Parker grew nervous. He whistled t} 
refrain of a music-hall song and tapped o 
the rhythm on the handle ofthe seat. ~ 

Henry dug his knuckles into his chee: 
leaned on the window-sill, and stared | 
the fresh green foliage and the clusters 
houses that, at short intervals, came 1 
gether in villages. He thought the bui) 
ings smaller than in the old days. And) 
was a long time since he had seen so mui 
white Milwaukee brick. He wished tl: 
lawyer would keep still. Parker said: 

“Madame may or may not be up al 
around.. You never can tell how you'll fil 
her. She’s had a sort of stroke, you kno. 
Don’t excite her if you can help it, al 
don’t get excited yourself. I?ll admit i: 
a reliet to have you here. ' My position; 
her attorney isn’t altogether enviable.” 

The train stopped. The station wai1 
mere three-sided shelter. They walkl 
round it and came upon a costly limous? 
upholstered in plum-color. They stepr! 
in. The car rolled away eastward ove 
rough country road. - |: 

Henry considered suddenly opening 1? 
door and leaping from the car. He coil 
do it.. Parker couldn’t stop him. Het! 
come voluntarily. =| 

Though if she were scouring the couny 
for him with detectives! He shiver. 
Why couldn’t she leave bim alone? 

Snatches of Humphrey’s earnest tis 
rose in his mind. One bit in particul: 
“It’s a tangle for all of us. But wee 
all in it, keeping our heads up the best & 
Cale Si | 

That was it! Somehow you went |; 
keeping ycur head up. at 


i! 
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It was strange the way old Hump had 
idenly struck his gait. Everything was 
‘ling his way now. He had suffered, too. 
's; Hump had been through it. A suc- 
sful inventor. Success! It came that 
.y apparently—like a stroke of happy 
htning. In the old. country-newspaper 
-ys, he had always had his “shop’’—all 
‘ts of interesting machines, and gas- 
gines, and belts overhead 1un fiom a 
ter-motor. And Hump had done all 
's electric. wiring with his own hands, 
id had installed the plumbing. 
They were riding through one of the 
'< groves that are found along the clay 
fis on the western shore of Lake Michi- 
a. Henry looked down at the beach. 
y to eighty feet below, and gazed 
vodily out over the lake that was ruffling 
d roaring under the lash of the fresh 
ing breeze. 
They passed through a gateway with 
ne posts and wound in among the trees. 
‘intervals, Henry caught glimpses of a 
ange-appearing structure—apparently a 
stle, or like a castle. A moment more, 
dit stood revealed, a huge pile of rough 
wy stone, with round towers at the cor- 
-s and on either side the center dcorway 
ut were crowned with battlements and 
chicolations. Except in the corner- 
ver near the lake, the windows were 
‘re slits in the stone; those at the corner 
re rectangular, with small glass panes. 
Evidently a great deal of time and labor 
1 been spent in grading and planting the 
>) or three acres of cleared land about 
: building, but it had been allowed to 
1 to weeds. A shallow moat, perhaps 
enty feet in width, had been dug close 
the castle and, apparently, sodded and 
nted with shrubbery; but it was not 
‘quately drained or the outlet was 
’ked, for considerable pools of water 
m the spring rains stood in it. 
‘rom the front entrance, a diawbridge 
“across the moat, partly supported by 
at rusty chains that sagged down from 
: twin central towers. 
Parker was making talk now. 
ely heard him. 
[hey stepped dewn at the bridge and 
lIked across. A sullen maid led them 
ng a corridor and into a drawing-room. 
was the corner room with the rec- 
igular windows. Henry suppressed a 
ver, wondering what the other rooms 
ght supply in the way of cheer with 
ir slits of windows. 
hey sat very still, hats on knees, look- 
‘at the furniture and the pictures. 
\n odd, faint sound came to Henry’s 
s—a sound as of many shuffling feet. 
tker got up and moved to a window, 
ring, 
‘See here!”’ 
— sprang with nervous alertness to 
side. 
Swinging round the rear corner of the 
ding came a queer company—men, 
men, boys and girls in their teens—in 
umns of fours, marching raggedly, each 
h a stick at the right shoulder, each 
h eyes fixed on the remarkable figure 
their head. 
This was Madame Watt, tall, nearly 
ct, limping a little, wearing a French 
cer’s chapeau of some earlier period, 
1 carrying a sword stiffly at the shoulder. 
t was his first sight of her since they 
him, the last time, from the court- 
m. 


Henry 


The sullen maid appeared out there, 
spoke to her. 

Madame turned, raised ~her sword, 
shouted an order. The rag-tag company 
came to a halt and broke ranks. Another 
moment, and madame came into the room, 
still wearing the chapeau, carrying the 
sword lightly in her left hand, limping, very 
thin, the hooked nose more prominent than 


ever, and the black eyes burning out of an. 


emaciated gray face. 

Henry turned white, stiffened, stood 
motionless, then heard himself mumbling, 

“Oh, how do you do?” 

Madame extended her hand. | He took it 
then with a slight effort, withdrew his. 

“T knew you’d come,” she was saying. 
“They lied tome. . Everybody lies to me. 
But I knew you’d come. The numbers 
told me that. You see, it was just a matter 
of concentrating. I knew that all along. 
Then, with the numbers right, you would 
come. It’s an orderly world, after all.” 

Henry felt that he was staring at the 
grotesque creature and averted his eyes. 
Within, he was quivering with uncontrol- 
lable emotion. He thought, “‘I must keep 
steady—steady.” 


The attorney wandered unnoticed from 


the room. 


Henry felt those burning black eyes 


upon him. She moved toward him, and 
he shrank back. “She mustn’t touch me 
again!’ ran his thoughts. ‘She mustn’t! 
I can’t bear it!” But then, in sheer fear 
of being a coward, he stood still. 

She came very close, lifted a gaunt hand, 
took a lapel of his coat between thumb 
and forefinger, and slowly rubbed the cloth. 

“Henry,” she said, “you oughtn’t to 
wear these ready-made things.’”’ He was 
silent. “It isn’t right, you know. It 
isn’t fair to me. Henry, sit down here.’ 
She drew him. to a sofa. “I couldn’t tell 
you this with that man in the room. But 
there was a conspiracy to rob me. The 
lawyers. You can’t trust lawyers. They 
worm their way into your confidence. I 
had to get rid of the lot. I employed 
this man because he doesn’t know too 
much about me. Oh, he knows a little, of 
course—about my trouble—he’d know 
that—but he doesn’t know how much 
money I’ve got. Nobody on _ earth 
knows that but myself. And you—I’m 
going to tell you.” Henry sprang up. 
She caught his sleeve. “Sit: down!’’ she 
cried eagerly. “Sit down, Henry! I’m 
a poor old woman. I must talk to some- 
body or Vll go mad. It’s frightful, 
Henry—this solitude of mind—this being 
alone against the world. Of course, I 
have no right to complain, after the— 
after the mistake I made. It’s un- 
doubtedly part of my _ punishment. 
Now, Henry, listen to me. I’m an old 
woman. I’m not strong. There’s only 
one thing they haven’t robbed me: of, 
and that’s money. Now, Henry, there’s 
where you must help me. We’ve got to 
straighten this thing out, you and I. 


You're a gifted boy. But life has gone | 


hard with you.” 
She was chattering like a parrot. 


that she had rehearsed this scene perhaps 
for years. And now she was saying it all 
at once. 


“You've suffered, Henry. You've suf- | 
fered terribly. So have I. Well, we 


must draw together. For one thing—it’s 


hardly enough to speak of between! us; ' 


In the | 
cold corner of his mind, Henry knew | 
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"When Johnny 


has the Croup! 


That’s a ‘cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to.the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 
gestion which causes that 
hacking cough. 


_ Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
better than amustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simpies. 
It penetrates under theskin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. . 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole, 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Z 5 40 you Wish our assistance in the 
boarding School choice of a school. If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil. 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YORK, Times Square Station. Box 155. 
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™ ©Illustrators — Cartoonists — Commer- [fey 
cial Artists make big money. . Learn Ra 
NOW at home in spare time by our =~ 
new instruction method. Handsome } x 
booklet free explains everything. | 
Write for it today, Get our Special 
Free Outfit offer. } 
Washington Sehool of Art, Ine. 96 
1376 H 5t., N. W., Washington. D.C. 


CASH PAID “™ 
for old gold, silver, diamonds,du- \ 
plicate wedding gifts, discarded false ° 
teeth in any condition. I send cash 
day goods are received; hold your ship- 
ment 15 days, and if aurount is unsatis- 
factory, will return your goods at my fi 
expense. No amount too large. 
A. ALEX. LOER (in business 35 yrs 
11 Central Ave., 


Newark, N. J. 
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NTELLIGENT economy 

is a patriotic- duty. 
Wear Florsheims and 
you save — they. give 
more in’ looks and in 
service and cost less in 
the end. 


Nine Dollars and up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Write for “Styles 
of the Times.” 


The 
Carlton— 


Boyd syllabic ‘System—written with only nine characters. 
No“; positions” —no* ‘ruled lines’’— no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.'’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 939 Unity Building, Chicago, Il. 


you INE Trt 


Unfit, flabby, weak, useless —doing nothing for 
yourself, your family or your country. What good are 
you to anyone, in these times, if you are dragging 
yourself about with your physical system a wreck, 
your mentality cobwebbed and your spirit gone? Brace 
up!-—take hold of yourself 


BECOME A MAN 


Don’t think you can’t —YOU CAN, if you go about 
it right. And when you do a place will be waiting for 
you. America needs men here at home to carry on 
the gigantic war work of the Government; men to run 
the industries of our great country; men fit to be 
the fathers of Americans to -come. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF FIT 


You can add to the duration of your life, and make 
every year of your life more useful, more pleasurable, 
and more worth while living, by taking yourself in 
hand and becoming fit. What’s the use of living if 
you can’t enjoy yourself? Where’s the good in waking 
up at all, if you wake up tired out before you begin 
the day? What fun is there in going about suffering 
all the time from poor memory, constipation, rheuma- 
tism, dyspepsia, indigestion, biliousness, headaches, 
with a fevered brain, a bad temper, a muddled intel- 
lect—unable to DO anything worth while or to enjoy 
an hour of your day? 


Strongfort 
the perfect man 
WHY DON’T YOU BETTER YOURSELF? 

Place yourself in my hands and I will show you how every organ in your 
body will be brought to normal function; you will fairly tingle with vigorous 
life. My system and method will vitalize you, rebuild you, rejuvenate you. 
No over-exercise, strengthening: your muscles at the expense of vital organs. 
Just Nature’s way—the Strongfort way—the way that has led thousands of 
my pupils back to health and strength and the enjoyment of living life. 

Send for a copy of my free book, ‘‘Promotion and Conservation 


of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.’’ IWS FREE. I will 
send you a copy by return mail on receipt of three 2c stamps to cover post- 
age and packing. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
717 Park Building Newark, N. J. 
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it’s a trivial point—you must have money. 
It’s only fair. It would have been 
Cicelyis 73 

Her voice seemed, to Henry, to be 
receding into the distance; small and thin 
it sounded. He sat motionless, his hands 
limp across his thighs, eyes downcast, 
mouth drooping. The thought flitted 
across his nearly stunned: brain that this 
was the sort of incredibly painful ex- 
perience that one can only sit through, 
yielding as a tree to a tempest, and waiting, 
living, somehow, through it. He thought, 
too, wincing but curiously clear, that he 
had actually been able to sit here and let 
this woman speak the name of his dead 
wife. An hour earlier, it would not have 
seemed within the range of possibility. 

She got up now, looked out into the 
corridor, went to the window, and leaned 
out, looking. 

“Mr. Parker!’ she screamed, so sud- 
denly and stridently that Henry sprang 
up and stood, all aquiver, his hands 
clenched at his sides. “Just calling that 
man,”’ she remarked, with self-conscious, 
rather strained amiability, turning back 
into the room. “He’ll be here in a minute. 
Sit down, Henry.” She pointed to the 
sofa with her sword. ‘‘Everything’s all 


right. Sit down. I’ve so much to tell 
you and show you. You saw my refugees 
out there? Don’t they drill well? It 


takes patience, but I’ve accomplished a lot 
already. They’re an interesting lot, left 
destitute when the religious colony failed, 
up near the state-line. They’re lace- 
makers from Holland’and Belgium. Only 
a few of them speak. English.” 

As she talked, she drew herself up, sword 
against shoulder. 

“T drill them for discipline. ‘That’s very 
important, Henry—discipline. For our- 
selves—and others.” She glanced,down at 
the sword, held it out. ‘But perhaps this 
thing alarms you, Henry. You might 
think I’d—oh, you’d have a right to 
think it! I’ve been a violent woman—an 
ungoverned, passionatewoman. You have 
a right to think anything of me. It’s 
nothing but an heirloom at that. It 
belonged to my husband’s grandfather, 
the fifth Count de,la Plaine. My—my 
first husband, that was. Here, Henry; 
you take it. That will show—” Her 
voice was rising shrilly; there were hot 
points of light in her-eyes. She broke off 
with: “Here’s that man. Come in, Mr. 
Parker! Did you bring the will?” The 
lawyer bowed. ‘Then read it. Read it 
to my son-in-law.” 

Parker drew an envelop from an inner 
pocket. Henry moved away. 

“No,” he said unsteadily; ‘“‘no—no! I 
don’t want—I won’t hear it!” 

Madame caught his sleeve, first with one 
hand, then with both. The ‘sword clanged 


to the ground between them. 


Henry jerked away. Madame staggered 
weakly. The lawyer caught her arm and 
steadied her. 


“Read it!” she was crying. ‘Read it 
te him!” 

“Really, Countess,” murmured the 
lawyer, ‘Sif he——” 

“Read it! He musi hear it! - It’s my 
life now—that will! Oh, Henry, you 


won’t hold against me the ——” 

Now Henty tuined on her, a blaze at 
last in the gray-blue eyes that, for the 
moment, rivaled, met, conquered the light 
in her black. ones. 


stand? 


“No!” he cried. ‘I will not. hea 
I’m not interested! You’ve wrecked e 
life you’ve touched. You are an 
thing. You killed your husband. 
you killed the only woman I have 
loved. You destroyed my life. All] 
of vou now is to leave me alone. Ur 
I want to be left alone. Yo 
hounded me with detectives——” 

Re was the 
way ! could——” 

“There is no way you can see me ay 
I won’t have it! I won’t have you houn 
me! Do you understand that? It’s 
to stop. I don’t want you—or your fi 
money! You dare talk to me cf suffer 
What do you know of suffering? — 
killed a man and went free. But C 
didn’t go free. Even I—I didn’t go 
They sent me to prison. What do 
know about prisons—what they do 
man?” His face was hotly red now. 
beat a clenched fist against his ¢ 
“You've destroyed my life. There’s 
to nothing left. The heart is gone. 
a burnt-out husk. And still you fo 
me, send dirty detectives after me, ti 
fasten your ugly lifeon mine. Youy 
even let me try to make a poor | 
beginning in the world. I’m telling y 
won’t standit! J’m warning you—I ¢ 
know what I might do. You’re to | 
me alone!” 

He rushed out of the room, aiong 
corridor, out over the absurd drawbri 
and took the road along the bluff, wal 
very rapidly, breathing hard and mu 
ing. He was half-way to the little 
station when an automobile passed 
and stopped just ahead. Parker opi 
the door. 

“Better get. in,” he said; 
your coat and hat.” 

Henry stood off, trying to think. 
ready his passion was spent. The 
gray of his life was again in view ahe: 
the sort of thing one went miserably 
quietly on with. He would, of co 
go on with it, like all the rest, somel 
He was going back to begin life once 1 
—so many, many times he had begu 
—this time as a common reporter. 
was lucky even to have that che 
He got into the car and put on his 
It was, after all, the sensible thing; it 
what one did. 

Parker left him alone on the train, ) 
up to the smoking-car. And they wa 
in something near silence across the c 

They stood on a busy corner. 

“T goup here,” said the lawyer. “Th 
just this I’ve got to ask: Suppose it sh 
be necessary for me to get in touch” 
you. What am I to do?” 

Calverly studied the pavement. He 
beyond thought now—nervously w 
spiritually empty. He had touched 
tom. So, not caring, he gave the ma! 
false name and the boarding-house add: 

It seemed hardly to matter. At 
moment, he wasn’t even sure he W. 
go back. This notion grew as he wa 
the streets or sat in cheap little mo: 
picture houses. He couldn’t feel tha 
had any roots at all. He consid 
starting farther west, traveling as fe 
his money would take him, then wot! 
his way. He thought of Califo! 
Honolulu, Australia, and Japan. | 
not? It had been done often enough,) 
by all sorts of penniless men. : 

He slept in a cheap hotel. 


“T fet 


Oven! 


e personal sense of direction that had 
‘ely been growing in him returned. He 
id started a fight with life. He didn’t 
ant to quit. It appeared to him now 
| unreal—the city he had chosen, his 
‘ork that had begun so badly, his life, 
'e people he had met. The people, in 
\rticular. The one called Margie Daw, 
yw—an unusual, distinctly interesting 
-rsonality. Out here in Chicago, it was 
ficult to believe that he had been afraid 
/ her. For he had been. And Mary 
‘aloney—she was now the most unreal of 
|. He tried to visualize her, and failed. 
's remembered that she was small, with 
‘usual eyes that were shaded by long 
shes. And Trent, Mr. Listerly, and the 
‘iet old librarian up under the roof— 
iey were like creatures out of a dim past, 
(nt, half forgotten. 

It was after six the next evening when 
| dropped off a street-car and entered 
ie dingy, strange little street that he 
/questionably lived in now... The board- 
iz-house, with its scaling paint outside 
‘d its worn stair-carpet and smell of 
‘ions inside he knew for his. Some girls 
‘scending from the third floor to the 
ond called him “‘ Mr. Stafford.” Yes; 
rely he knew them. He had sung with 
lem. And the name seemed to belong 
| him; °° 

The second door beyond his stood ajar. 
ls pulse quickened. He entered the 
in little room that was his and dropped 
'; bag on a chair. 

An envelop lay on the bureau. 
‘dressed to “Mr. Hugh Stafford.”’ 
-urn-card bore the name: 


It was 
The 


Ackers, Hurt, & PARKER 
Attorneys at Law 
Sangamon Building, Chicago 


What could 
Must 


| was that fellow, Parker. 
_ be writing for? So soon, too. 
ve posted it that same day. 

He heard a light step in the hall and 
dked up, his nerves tightening. 

‘His door swung slowly open. Mary 
aloney appeared, blushing, smiling a 
tle, slipped in, moved the door nearly 
behind her, then, evidently confused, 
refully closed it. 

ik Perhaps it’s better to shut it,”’ he heard 
'r saying. 


a 
_A WOMAN’S HEART AND THE WEB OF LIFE 


THEY stood in a silence which she 
ally broke with a nervous little laugh. 
Bes on earth have you been?” she 
<ed. 

“T had to go to Chicago. Unex- 
‘ctedly.” 

“Oh! Well, I just wondered— I—I 
‘ppose it’s time to go down to supper. I 
jst thought I’d———”’ 

He was gazing at her, his brows knit, 
ving to recall just what had passed 
‘tween them, trying to make it come 
iu. Itseemed as if he ought to be making 
| easy for her. He was sorry for her. 
‘e looked very pretty, her color up that 
y, her eyes downcast, showing the long 
shes. 

She was moving back toward the door. 
With a confused idea of gaining time 
‘til he could get his mind clear, think 
some way to be nice to her—certainly 
| couldn’t let her go like this—he said: 
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Unarmed Arms of the Service 


Men from the battle front 
who have been holding the line 
for months and years complain 
of the monotony of war. The 
soldier’s life in the trenches 
soon ceases to be a novelty and 
becomes a tedious routine. 


The morale of the army is of 


supreme importance and the 
greatest military authorities of 
the world are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the organizations 
which make it their business 
to keep the soldier in good 
spirits. 


This work, like that of the 


Signal Corps, has been more 


highly developed in this war 
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on all exchanges. 


One System 


MON DS ON CRE[) T 
Pay As You Can - 


for any Diamond or other article you ask us toship to you. Send no 
money. Yourcreditis good. We trust you for anything you want. 


are the BEST QUALIT Y—perfect cut and blue-white. 
Diamond in our stock is a GEM of GEMS. 


8% YEARLY DIVIDEND OFFER 
Every Diamond is accompanied by a binding guarantee covering value and 
quality. MORE than that. We guarantee you 8% yearly increase in value 
You get absolute protection. 


: BUY NOW AT LOW PRICES ‘ 
_; Shipments made without expenseto you. You incurno risk. You examine carefully—if 
“| satisfactory, pay only one-fiith of the purchase price and keep it—balance, 10% month- 
ly—at the rate of only a fewcentsaday. If unsatisfactory, return at our expense. Don’t 
} pay acent until you are convinced Lyon Diamonds are Superior Value. Let us explain 
, how to build a solid foundation for the future. Send TODAY for Free Catalog 4G. 
| SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF 15% ON ALL OASH SALES, FOR THIS MONTH ONLY. 


MULYON & CO. /Maiden Lane NewYork 


than ever before. Huts for 
amusement, comfort and re- 
cuperation of the fighting men 
are in the trenches as well as 


behind the lines. The unarmed 


workers go about their duties 


under shell fire as coolly and as 


self-forgetfully as the telephone 
men of the Signal Corps who 
are frequently their neighbors, 
and who keep intact, often 
under a hail of bullets, the in- 
dispensable lines of communi- 
cation. 


It is for us who remain at 
home to support these unarmed 
heroes to the utmost, with our 
gifts, our labor, and our un- 
breakable morale. : 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


LYON DIAMONDS 
Every 


120 


By Their 
Fruits 


“By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


One of the fruits of Chris- 
tian Science is 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper 


Here you see the power and 
value of Truth and Principle 
applied to the affairs of the 
whole world. 


You see anewspaper with- 
out sensationalism, gossip, 
unsavory details, exaggera- 


tion or falseness. And yet— 
or rather because of it—a 
highly interesting and edify- 
ing newspaper. The Monitor 
is all the more interesting 
because its readers know that 
what they read is true, and 
therefore has a real bearing 
upon their thought and lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 


mail anywhere in the world for 
75c; a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 


= SS See SE 
| Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 1, $1. 2 
Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 2, 2.5 
Rock-a-Bye Walker No, i7, 2. B0 
Perfection ees -a- a-Bye: _ 
Walker No. 18, 5.00 


Auto Bed No. 16’ - > 6 

Crib No. 3, - eet 
Baby Play Yard No. 4, 

Baby Nursery Seat No. 15, 3: 25 

Order through your dealer or 
# send money: order and we will 
supply you direct. 

Perfection Mfg. Co., 

2702 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Ko. 


Dealers: You can do a big 
Christmas business with Rock-a 
Bye Products. Send for Catalog 


DO YOU LIKE°*TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate, and let 
sexplain. The W. lL. EVANS SOHOOL OF 
5 CARTOONING. 839 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


i can be beautiful 
rf you only wish 


It’s wonderful, really wonderful! what an improye- 
ment in looks massaging dées make. Used daily with 
a little cold cream it helps to remoye wrinkles, 
pimples, blackheads, etc. Makes healthy, rosy, 
velvety cheeks, and helps to develop the bust, neck, 
arins, etc, This vacuum massager requires no electric- 
ity. The vacuum does all the work. Can be used 
anywhere by both men and women, young or old. 
Price $5, postpaid. My word as a lady goes as a 
guarantee with every order assuring you no disap- 
pointmente but entire satisfaction. I’ll cheerfully refund 
your mouey if you are not fully satisfied. Write to 
, Dept. A for free “HINTS TO BEAUTY.” 


\10 Days’ _LILLIAN NELSON 
m Free Trial 2123 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 
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“Do you mind if I open this? Just a 
moment. Dve been through a painful 
experience.”’ 

He tore off the end of the envelop and 
drew out a letter. He could only half read 
it. There were enclosures. And a receipt 
for him to sign. And something about— 
oh, yes——— : 


Madame is prostrated; but she got to the 
telephone in person just now and instructed 
me to send it to you. I am therefore merely 
carrying out her expressed wish. If you will 
permit me to advise you, I think you had 
better not send it back. The effect on madame 
might be most unfortunate. It would even 
be better, if you feel, on reflection, that you 
cannot accept it for yourself, to give it to 
some deserving charity. You will see that 
the check is made out in the name you gave 
If you can get some one to identify 
you, no questions are likely to 


He tore up the letter. He drew out 
the receipt and tore that up, dropping 
the bits of paper on the floor. 

“Oh,” cried Mary softly, ‘you shouldn’t 
do that!” She dropped on her knees and 
picked them up. 

He found the other enclosure now. It 
was a cashier’s check from the biggest 
national bank in Chicago. It brought up 
a picture of huge, shiny marble columns, 
long glass-and-mahogany partitions, pros- 
perous-looking men with sharp eyes and 
close mouths sitting at mahogany desks, 
wide areas of mosaic flooring. 

Mary was standing close to him now. 
She shouldn’t have come in like that. 
But here she was, and, standing there 
still, all feeling, she was setting up a warm 
counter-current to the black mood that 
had been on him. He wished weakly 
that she would go. Then, flushing, weak 
at heart, his mouth set as with pain, he 
took her in his arms. And thus they stood 
for a little time without a sound. 

The thought filled his mind that this 
girl—really, personally so little in his life— 
was but a revivified memory of Cicely. 
For the moment, he could almost tell him- 
self that it was Cicely. 

Then his mind cleared. He ‘realized 
that he was holding her tightly, and that 
she had let her head droop against his coat. 
She seemed to be whispering something 
over and over. He bent his head to hear. 
It was, 

“Don’t kiss me.” 

He went cold. The “picture suddenly 
came clear—the bare room; this little girl 
so full of pent-up emotion that must not 
be squandered on the wrong man; himself 
beaten down by the pitiless bludgeonings 
of chance to the point of accepting, out 
of his sheer bitter need, what he couldn’t 
hope to return. His arms relaxed a 
little; but he stopped that. It would hurt 
her. He mustn’t hurt her. Not while she 
was giving him her trust. 

Another thought came—the sort of 
worldly thought that had not been in his 
mind for years—that he was freely offered, 
if not happiness, at least its nearest 
earthly substitute. As her life stood, she 
herself had small chance of any higher 
happiness. Even marriage, the sort she 
could get, offered her little more than a 
form of slavery. He knew that what she 
was tacitly, almost innocently, offering 
him could never, precisely, be given to 
another. The moralistic view, he re- 
flected, was not necessarily sound. It was 


within the range of possibility, admitting 


| 
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all the risk, that she might be | 
worse for him or he for her. Such afi 
happened everywhere, all the time, | 
only came to light when they went. 
some way, wrong. Celibacy was by, 
means, despite a wide racial pretens- 
the invariable custom among lonely pe 
in cities. Or elsewhere, for that mat; 
His arms tightened again. For a mom; 
the hunger of the years overpowered |. 
He kissed her. Then, as abruptly, , 
pushed her away. : 

“You mustn’t stay,” he said roug, 
“Please go!” . 

“T know,” 
ered. 

He drew her toward the door. 

“You dropped this,” she said, , 
picked up the check. ‘You mustn't) 
careless about things like that, Hugh.” 

“Wait, ” he whispered. “Til see if ay 
one’s in the hall.” 

Their eyes met. 
again in his arms. 

2 Quick—go! !”’ he muttered. “ This wi 
do. It won’t do, Mary! I can’t ;; 
here. Ill pack up now and go.” [ 
gave a bitter little laugh. ‘‘ Precious ]i| 
to pack up! But we can’t go on living]: 
like this.” 

“Tve been thinking, too, Hugh.” [| 
winced at the false name. It was onj 
tongue to tell her that it was a lie. | 
went on, ‘I’ve thought maybe Id go, 

“No,” said he; “Tt will. And , 
mustn’t stay here now.’ 

They were silent again. 

“My friend wants me to get marrit; 
she said very softly. 

“Do it, Mary! That’s honest. M 
a job of it. You'll be happier.” ~ 4 

She didn’t answer this. 

He carefully opened the door and pee x 
into the hall, then moved her part-) 
out. But she slipped back. 

“We're forgetting this,” she said, he! 
ing him the check. 

“T don’t want it. Keep it, Mary. ; 
it to start on. Things for your hos 
Wait—Illl indorse it.” | 

“Hugh—no; of course I couldn’t! Wy 
Hugh, look!” 

She was staring at the paper. I 


she murmured, and ]; 


And now he had 


glanced at it, hardly saw it. 


“Twenty 
breathed. 

“‘Careful—they’ll hear!” 

“But Hugh!” 

“Wait, Mary! Shut the door. ’ 
indorse it. I’m so glad! Money does hr 
It’s one thing I can give you.’ 

She closed the door, came to him, ‘ 
liberately slipped her arms about his nk 
looked full into his eyes, said: 

“Tt’s impossible, Hugh. You knovi 
“No; really 4 
“Tt’s impossible! I’m going den 
stairs now. I’m _ going—I think—* 
I’m going to tell my friend that Pill mir 
him. You can’t give me any mo 
But you’re the most wonderful man inh 
world!” . 

The tears were running unheeded di 
her face. She drew herself up and kis 
him frankly, sweetly. And he knew 2 
he was being permitted to look strah 
into’a woman’s heart. 

“Perhaps you had better pack up x 
go, Hugh. It won’t make the talk it wil 
if I went.” 

For a moment more, she clung to In 

: | 
| 
| 
|| 


thousand dollars!” 1 


is. 


| 


[hen she left the room, closed the door 
jyehind her, and ran down the stairs. 

‘He crumpled the check into a ball, 
-hrust it into a pocket, and forgot it. 

All his few effects went into two bags. 
de hurried out with them, caught a car, 
ind rode down-town. 

He was profoundly depressed. He had 
von this particular battle, yet had lost 
round. Because of it, life had a stronger 
jold on him. He told himself that he 
yould hunt up a room where he could 

-esume the old solitude. Boarding-houses 
learly weren’t the thing. 

But what he did was to go to the building 
Margie Daw lived in and take a tiny 
partment. He wondered, all sensitive 
jerves, what he could do about references. 
3ut it came out in his brief talk with 
he officiating janitor that they weren’t 
nuch interested in references. What they 
vanted was the money, a month’s rent 
lown. 

He paid it, deeply relieved. But this, 

ollowing the trip to Chicago, took nearly 
ll of his small fund of reserve cash. 
| The fact brought up the idea of work. 
[hat was the thing—work! He went 
vver to the News office and sat at one of 
he long reporters’ desks, where Mr. 
‘Ninterbeck could easily enough see him 
{ he chose. 
_ On the way out of his new residence, he 
iad found himself a little stirred in passing 
Miss Daw’s door. He even paused and 
ead her name there. He felt that he 
lidn’t particularly want to see her—he 
vould hardly be looking her up—but it 
vas a help to know that some degree of 
tiendly companionship was within reach. 
1e knew now that he would need it. Even 
t some cost. What this might come to, he 
ouldn’t face. Life, it seemed, came 
lown at times—at critical times—to what 
‘ou had to have if you weren’t to quit 
itterly. 
_ Miss Daw left her office—very trim and 
‘retty—and went out to the elevator. 
she didn’t see him. He was rather glad 
he didn’t. 

For an hour and a half he sat there. 
Aen were called, one by one, to the city 
ditor’s horseshoe desk and given their 
rders. Snappy orders, for Mr. Winter- 
eck Was a snappy man. 

The thought came to Henry that he 
aust be sure to listen when his turn came 
-if it should come. Mr. Winterbeck 
learly wasn’t the sort to be patient with 
vandering minds. 

What a grind it was! What a drive! 

__ The reporters were nearly all gone now. 

Mr. Winterbeck, speaking first into this 
elephone and then into that—quick, low, 
ositive—jotting down lightning notes, 
pparently in shorthand, running his fingers 
own lists, suddenly called, 

“Stafford!” 

Henry sat and looked at’him. 

“Stafford!” 

_ Henry found himself moving over ¢o the 
orseshoe desk. 

_ Go to the mayor’s house and interview 
im about the arrangements for the un- 
veiling of the Cantey Memorial.” 

_And Henry, with hardly a notion of 
ow to go about it, but aware that he 
lustn’t ask questions here, set forth on 
is first task as a reporter. 

| The next instalment of 

The Passionate Pilgrim will appear 

in January Cosmopolitan. 
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BusINESS COURSES 


I2I 


Safe from Moths 
and Free from 


Wrinkles 


Moths are present all the year 
round. Guard your clothes from 
them in these years of war, when 
clothes cost more than ever. 
Don’t fold them up or pack them 
in trunks. That’s the back-break- 
ing, old-fashioned way. Just hang 
them, unwrinkled, on the special 
hooks inside of White Tar 
Garment Bags. 


The Convenient 


Modern Way 


These bags prevent moths from laying 
eggs in the clothes. The odor acts as a 
repellent, and no moths or dust can get 
into the bags once they are closed. 
You can hang the bags right in your 
closets and, at any time, can take the 
clothes out, unwrinkled, and wear them, 
after a slight airing. 


These bags make a fine gift. They are 
not expensive and are so strong that 
they can be used year after year. They 
are for sale at progressive Drug, Depart- 
ment, Dry Goods and Clothing Stores. 
SER SSeS SARS eA ARSSLHLS es SCSBERSCLAeSeoeQ 


TTITTITTITT TTT eB 5 
Airtight, Dust, Damp and Moth Proof 
There are four styles of these bags—Pine Tar, Cedar, Odorless and Lavender. It is just a matter 
of preference, although, wi h the Cedar and Odorless bags, the clothes can be worn without air- 
ing. The prices range from 50c to $2.50. 
ff you cannot obtain White Tar Garment Bags of your regular dealer we’ll fill your order direct. 
We also manufacture White Tar Mothproof Paper—fine for wrapping up rugs, draperies, etc.,— 
and White Tar Naphthaline Balls (commonly called Camphor Balls), Flakes and Crystals— 
camphorated and plain. 
Wri.e for free booklet on “Clothes Protection.” 


The White Tar Co., Dept. 


ELRARARKSAAERR 
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STREET 
K CITY 


HOME STUDY 


An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


HONIC’S - 


BALDPATE 
HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 


Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. Relieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and secre- 
tions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil. Makes 
the hair light and fluffy. 


Send 10c for Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better 
Barber Shops 


y” BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 
Sold by all druggists or send $1.00 


Over 20,000 men and women annually prepare for 
higher positions thru LaSalle training. We offer 
specialized courses in Business Administration; 
jigher Accountancy; Cost Accounting; Audit- 
ing; Interstate Commerce and Railway Traf- 

fic; Commercial Law; Business Letter Writ- 
ing; Law (preparing for bar examination in 

any state); Banking: Commercial Spanish; 
Bookkeeping and lementar Accounting; 
Public Speaking; Business English. Train 

Let our corps 


by mail in your spare time. 
of 350 business and educational experts help 
you. Valuable consulting privileges free to 


members. Low cost;easy monthly payments. 

Write now, stating the course in which inter= 

ested and we will send free catalog telling 

how you can quickly qualify for an important, 
high-salaried position in your chosen field. 

2s LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 1255-R Chicago, II. 


Save $55 on a Phonograph 

HIGH GRADE CABINET PHONOGRAPH AT LIB- 

ERAL DISCOUNT shipped direct from factory, $150 | 

Model $95, including six double faced records. Other 

models at other prices. Write for List of special offers. 
D. FALK, Representative 

Rocm 880 218 South Wabash Ave.. Chicago, II. 


Reg. tu U.S. 
and Canada 


| which is 5 member of the 

A Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all parts 

of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and 

é convenient. Send TODAY for free copy of booklet ‘““W.”’ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO; CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 

. ASSETS OVER 65 MILLION: DOLLARS. 2 


The Eternal Vogue 
of the Pearl 


The well-dressed American woman 
gives her pearls first place among 
her jewels, wearing them oftenest 
and with the widest range of cos- 
tumes. Reproducing faithfully 
the very tints and lustre of the fin- 
est natural pearls, the Necklace 
La Tausca is accepted as her 
favorite personal adornment, fully 
expressing her ideals of beauty 
and appropriateness. 


peut 


At your jeweler’s all La Tausca Neck- 
aces may be had in the several tints an 
sizes of genuine pearls. The prices run 
up to three hundred dollars, in fifteen 
and a half, eighteen, and twenty-four 
inch lengths. “The Charm of the Pearl’’ 
—a dainty illustrated booklet—sent free 

on request. 


KARPELES COMPANY 


Providence Paris New York 
Address all communications to Providence, R. I. 


DIAMOND OPERA. 


The Light that Leads to 
Health and Beauty 


Therapeutic Light can be well compared to the sun’s 
rays for its beauty and health giving qualities. It can 
truly be called “The Sunlight of Beauty.” 


The Magic Pain Relieving Lamp 
**The Lamp That Heals’’ 


brings relief to the patient suffering from rheumatism, 
neuralgia, tonsilitis, earache, indigestion and countless 
other ailments. It stimulates action of the blood, 
which causes disease breeding toxins to be washed 
away. It is invaluable in treating skin diseases. 
Therapeutic Light is known the world over and is 
recommended by such eminent physicians as Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg of the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, Dr.Wm. 
Benham Snow, Dr. E. C. Titus and hundreds of other 


American and European specialists. 


Send for free booklet today and learn how THE 
MAGIC PAIN RELIEVING LAMP, used in hos- 
pitals, sanitariums and thousands of private homes, 
has proved itself a miracle worker in fighting and im- 
proving the complexion. 


Magic Pain Relieving Lamp Co., Inc. 
Dept; 139 


546 Garfield Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


BES. 
ja lause* 
DANO Oona 


necklace of radiant pearls, al 
range of pearl sizes. Solid yo roid clasp, genuine diamond; Walvoe: Shite: 
lined cabinet. Twenty Dollars. 


‘Hyglo Manicure Preparations cost separate- 
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HYGLO Manicure Outfit 


Complete for $1.00 


It is a pleasure to announce to the thousands 
of users of Graf’s Hyglo Nail Polish, that 
this new complete Hyglo Manicure Outfit 
is now on sale at the leading drug and de- 
partment stores. 


It offers rare value, indeed, for $1.00 under 
present conditions, and will make an appro- 
priate and acceptable Christmas gift as well 
as a useful and economical set for your own 
use at home. 


The new Outfit consists of a liberal bottle of 
Hyglo Cuticle Remover & Nail Bleach, (the 
popular new 2-in-1 preparation); a jar of the 
new Hyglo Nail White; Hyglo Nail Polish 
in two forms; a fine steel file; orange stick; 

emery board and cotton. It i is beautifully 
packed in a purple striped box and will last 
easily for several months. 


Order direct from us if your 
dealer is not supplied. 


ly 25c each (excepting the large 50c cake of 
nail polish) at leading stores. They, also, 
may be ordered direct when dealers cannot 
supply. 


Graf Bros., Inc., | 
125 West 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


Efficiency 


(Continued from page 71) 


See sascha SP 


“Call the police!” urged Masmore, hh 
hard hands clutching the arms of. eh 
chair. He had but barely sat down; nc 
he started to rise again. ~ 

“Not so fast,” cautioned J. Rufu 
“Handsome Harry is too slippery to | 
caught on anything crooked in your affa 
at this stage of the game, and rememb 
the mere fact of his having been a crir 
inal and a jailbird does not release {I 
Pepville Utility Corporation from its co: 
tract with him.” * 

President Wenton, of the Pepville N 
tional Bank, appreciated that fact at onc 

“Nothing rash, by any means,” he ir 
mediately agreed. 

“Why ‘nothing rash?’”” snapped Ma 
more. ‘Are we going to wait till this slic 
swindler gets all our money in a pile ¢ a 
makes away with it?” 

“But what can he do?” puzzled We 
ton, in deep concern, for he had introduc 
Handsome Harry. “His contract doesn 
give him any——” é 

‘““Ah, so you say!” suavely interrupt 
Detective Wallingford, and his superiori 
made them most uncomfortable. “Noy 
gentlemen, you can’t handle this situatio 
because you, being straight, cannot wu 
derstand the spiral methods of a croo 
I, in my professional capacity, am mo 
familiar with financial trickery; so 
must put your entire affairs in my hand 
With your full authority, I can recov 
the contract into which you so foolish 
entered with a stranger, catch this de 
perate character red-handed, and pla 
him where he can no longer prey on inn 
cent business men. And we must lose1 
time. Is it too late, in this emergency, 
call a meeting of your membersai t 
night?” 

ep Il get ’em!” It was brisk al 
dynamic Ashton B. Wenton who grabbi 
the ’phone. Within thirty minutes, t 
membership was there, all unanimou 
breathless, and some incompletely dresse 

It would have been beautiful to a st 
dent of psychology to have seen the i 
pressive and dignified J. Rufus Wallin 
ford gain the trusting confidence of the 
erring business men, and, after scoldi! 
them fer falling into the trap of a perfe 
stranger, induce them to give him, a 
other stranger, such unrestricted conti 
of their hundred-thousand-dollar corpot 
tion and all its remaining funds as cou 
have been secured by no other earth| 
device than that of a detective of nation 
reputation who was protecting them. — 

“Now, gentlemen,” said their ne 
found friend and the saver of their fc 
tunes, “suppose we go up and call « 
Handsome Harry in his pajamas, and i 1 
troduce me as your legally appointed re 
resentative. This will start him into acti: 
at once, and he will reveal his hand.” — 

Alas for their hopeful plans! When th’ 
called on Mr. Daw, that highly efficie 
bird had flown. The ‘cage was emptys | 


IV =| 

e | 

EFFICIENCY was also the leading che 
acteristic of Detective Wallingford, f 
during the four days in which he kept ) 
a conspicuously unremitting search for t! 
missing Handsome Harry, the purposes: 


a ome 


r 


the Pepville Utility Corporation by no 
means suffered. Controller Wallingford 
stopped overhead community leaks and 
developed community by-products with 
‘startling celerity, and on the fourth day 
‘reached the apex of his efficiency, as fol- 
Ss: 

- twelve-thirty precisely, the Pepville 
Utility Corporation, with all members 
‘present, met for its daily half-hour ses- 
sien in the offices of the company. 

At exactly twelve-thirty-five, a certain 
‘Paul Pollet, having seen Ashton B. Wen- 
ton leave the bank ten minutes before, 
walked into the Pepville National and 
presented a check on which his indorse- 
ment had been O. K.’d by Mr. Walling- 
ford. This check was in payment for a 
heretofore worthless farm, which the sta- 
tistics of the corporation mentioned as 
containing possible valuable deposits of 
‘pumice-stone. The check was in the 
amount of forty-five thousand dollars. 
Mr. Pollet, on the day preceding, had paid 
five thousand for the farm. 

At twelve-forty, the board was aston- 
‘shed to see walk into the room none other 
chan Efficiency Daw, who advanced to the 
cable and, with great indignation, threw 
jown a bundle of papers—affidavits which 
yroved him to be Horace G. Daw, of 
Tarryville, New York, and once mayor of 
that thriving village; affidavits that the 
smbezzler known as “Handsome Harry’’ 
vas now in a Wisconsin jail on an old 
fiense; his resignation and his contract, 
ind, in spite of all apologies and plead- 
ngs, he refused to reconsider his decision or 
‘0 remain in a place where he had been 
© unjustly suspected. Thereupon he 
eft. 

At twelve-forty-five, Mr. Wallingford, 
\xpressing deeply to the board his regret 
t having made such a mistake, tendered 
tis own resignation, since the object for 
vhich he had entered into the arrangement 
vith them, notably the ridding them of 
fr. Daw and his contract, had been un- 
ortunately achieved. 

_ At twelve-fifty, the board, with many 
hanks for what Mr. Wallingford had done, 
‘ccepted in writing his resignation. 

_ At twelve-fifty-five, Paul Pollet’s swift 
axi-cab reached the station. 

At one o’clock, Efficiency Daw’s taxi- 
ab reached the station. 

At one-five, the taxi-cab of Jim the Bull 
cached the station, just in time for him 
> be dragged to the moving platform of 

Pullman by Blackie and Paul. 

At one-ten, Masmore, taking possession 

f the office temporarily, for the purpose 
f reorganization, discovered the unen- 
*red memorandum of forty-five thousand 
ollars for the pumice-stone farm. 
_ At one-fifteen, the board, in uproarious 
2ssion, had been able to agree on only 
ne thing—that it was never safe to do 
usiness with strangers. 

At one-twenty, a cork popped in the 
rawing-room of the above-mentioned 
wift-moving Pullman, and two contented 
2mmercial adventurers, each with a crisp 
ile of cash in front of him, clinked glasses 
ith their well-paid assistant. 

20 efficiency!” called Paul Pollet. 
| mee Jim the Bull!” amended Blackie. 

No,” chuckled J. Rufus; “this one is 
) Blackie’s pet and his pride. Long may 
ley wave!” 

_ The next Wallingford story will appear 
in January Cosmopolitan. 
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es to 
ace forces, 
men. and women 
m business to-day 


find that much of their 


work roust be done away 
from their desks. 


This condition makes 
Watermatis{deaFountain Pen 
indispensable 
Its self—contained ink supply and 
readiness to write anywhere make 


Se es a specified deskor 
well unnecessary. 


32.90 andup 
At best dealers everywhere 


L.E. Waterman Comp any 
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Dept. 1255-RA Chicago, IIL 


GRAFLEX — KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
tion. Wecan save you 25 to 60 per cent on 
slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of slightly used and new cameras and 
Supplies at money-sa ving prises. All goods soldontenday, 
free trial, Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory, 
You take no chances by dealing with us. We have heen 
established in the photographie business over 1Gyears. 
Central Camera Co., Dept. 270, 124 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. 


There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
to-day? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 

NEw YorK, Room 1254, Publishers Building. 
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/ not show powder. 


\ gee, CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


, has wonit’s way tosomany beau- 
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today. — 
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She Played to Lose 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling hell— 


this woman played to lose. Across the gleaming tables 
her long white hands pushed the crackling bills. One after 
another the yellow backed hundred dollar bills passed 
from her golden bag ty the cold, impassive dealer. And 
yet she smiled, serene. 

How she got there—why she was there—how she got 
away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale with not one 
mystery, but three—and it has been told by to-day’s 
master of detective mystery— 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken 
science—science that stands for this age—and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even to 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically. For nearly ten years, America has been 
watching his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective-hero would unfold. 
Even under the stress of war, England is reading him as 
she never did before. 

Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people 
moving through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. English writers have 
thrilled whole nations by their artful heroes. Russian 

ingenuity has fashioned wild 
fy tales of mystery. But all these 
i seem old-fashioned—out-of-date 
—beside the infinite variety— 
the weird excitement of Arthur 
B. Reeve’s tales. 


(FREE vovomes 


Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Masterpieces 


j To those who send the coupon 
@ promptly, we will give FREE a 
gset of Edgar Allan Poe’s works 
‘gin IO volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed 
ai to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time, 
ia Edgar Allan Poe—far off here in 
New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct 
—he was a story teller by divine 
Fyinspiration. Before or since— 
@ no one has ever had his power to 
make your hair stand on end— 
to send chills up your back—to 
e) hold you in terror—horror! To 
read breathlessly —to try to 
fa guess the ending—to enjoy the 
perfect, flawless style—to feel 
A the power of the master—that is 
@ all you can do in each and all of 
€ Poe’s undying stories. In Eng- 
4jland and France, Edgar Allan 
Poe is held to be the greatest 
writer that America has pro- 
duced. Tothem he is the great 
American classic. 

This is a wonderful combina- 
tion. Here are two of the great- 
est writers of mystery and scien- 
tific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably 
low price and the Poe FREE 
for ashort time only. Sign and 
mail the coupon now. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1817 


Cos. 12-18 
Harper & Brothers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, et of Arthur B. 
Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also send me, absolutely 


free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in ro volumes. 
If the books are not satis‘actory I will return both 


sets within ro days at your expense. Otherwise I 
will send you $1.50 a month for 13 months. 


A Voice from the Bae 


(Continued from page 75) 


and by wire that the word was being 
uttered. Meantime, the best medical skill 
was in attendance. I had no fear what- 
ever. I felt he would recover. But when 
the hour strikes which God has appointed 
for a soul to be called out of the body, no 
mortal has power to hold it back. The 
hard cold developed inte pneumonia. May 
twenty-first, at eleven-twenty-five P. M., 
Robert’s soul went to God. 


YOU PROMISED ME 


All holy books of earth, all Churches, and all 
creeds 

Are based on spirit-miracles. 

Moses, Elias, Matthew, Mark, and John, 

Paul and Cornelius, Buddha, Swedenborg, 

All talked with angels—yea, and many more. 


That was a mighty promise that you made 
me, 

Not once but many a time. 

Whenever we discussed the topic Death, : 

You promised me that were such things possi- 
ble 

In God’s vast universe, 

You would send back a message to my listening 
soul. 

Now am I listening with bated breath. 


Always on earth you kept your promises. 
Why, never once 
Through all the years, the wonderful, great 
years 
We walked bouethen! 
Did you forego your word and break a pledge, 
However trivial its purpose, 


Surely that habit of a loyal mind endures; 
Surely that soul of yours 
Has not been changed so utterly because it 
laid aside 
The body which had died 
That it forgets a solemn promise made to me, 
Not once but many a time. 
Why, such forgetfulness would be a crime 
Against Love, F aith, and Hope—the precious 
three! 
It could not be. 


So am I waiting, watching in the light and 
listening in the dark 
For any sight or sound you may have sent; 
So do I lean and hark— 
Night in, day out— 
Nor will I let my starved and eager spirit doubt 
Or sink in discontent, 
Because no answer comes. 
You promised me—some day, some way ’ 
Will open for you, dear, to keep your word. 
So many eyes have seen; so many ears have 
heard! 


Moses, Elias, Matthew, Mark, and John, 
Paul and Cornelius, Buddha, Swedenborg, 
All talked with angels. 
Science, which once denied, now patiently inves- 
tigates. 
I do not seek alone. 


And I will knock upon the door of heaven 
And shake God’s window with the hands of 
prayer, 
Asking for those old angels, wise with centuries 
Of large experience, to come to you, 
O my beloved! and to show you how 
To keep your promise, made in solemn faith, 
To bridge the river Death, 
And rend the veil between. 
So many ears have heard; so many eyes have 
seen— 
Why not mine own? 
T do not seek alone— 
You promised me. 
(Written in California, 1916) 


‘they had to tell me as one perishing fr 


Over and over, solemnly and sacredly 
during three decades of years, had th 
promise been madetome. There was belie 
and faith in my heart that it would be kept 
Yet the awful days went into awful week 
and months, and there was no rift in th 
clouds, no blowing-aside of the dark cur 
tain, no sound to break the killing silenc 
cf empty space. * 

Somewhere beyond all this, I believe 
my Robert was living and loving me, an 
longing to communicate with me. I kney 
it must beso. I knew the mere cessation 0 
breath in the body could not destroy such ; 
mighty love as ours. The orthodox ide 
that he was singing in the heavenly choir 
about the throne where God and Christ sa 
in glory, or that he was lost to me until th 
resurrection, lying ‘‘asleep in Jesus,” wer 
both repellent. The Christian Science ide 
that he was absorbed into the Infinit 
Spirit and merely lived as a part of tha 
left me cold and desolate. That wonderf 
individuality, even that wonderful per 
sonality, I felt still existed—and, wit 
them, memory and love. * 

I believed with my brain, but the som C 
me cried in anguish for the Proof, th 
Proof! Other people—so many other peopl 
of sane minds and clear intellect—told m 
they had received proof of the continuity ¢ 
memory and love from souls gone onwar 

I knew that in searching for proof « 
continuity of life, love, and memory on th 
other side of the grave, and for means 
communication with those who had gon 
across, I was placing myself in goodly com 
pany. The world had advanced and ij 
ideas had enlarged since my early girlhoo 
when to speak of the subject of spiti 
messages savored of insanity. 

I knew that, during the last decad 
many of the world’s most gifted and bri 
liant men and women had entered into th 
search for the living dead. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, Lombroso, Flan 
rion, Sir Alfred. Turner, Sir Willia’ 
Crookes, Maeterlinck, Sir Arthur Con: 
Doyle were but a few of the shining nam 
associated with this study. 

Since the first year of the war, the onl 
of the searchers after proofs of life ha 
grown almost as rapidly as the ranks of t! 
destroyers of life. The ancient ideas of li 
to come have ceased to satisfy hearts to 
with anguish. Intelligent minds refuse | 
believe that no revelations have been a 
corded to mortals since the days of St. Joh 
and that no true statements have be 
made by men who claim to have spiritv 
vision since Bible days. The words a) 
writings of modern mystics and oth 
whose lives have been devoted to spiritt 
study have awakened the thinking wor 
even as the revelations of Swedenbc 
awakened it to a larger understanding | 
what life atter death might mean. 

Therefore, I knew I was in wort ' : 
company, however many personal frien 
might be left by the wayside as I push! 
forward to the truths waiting to be provi. 

While I might regard with unabat! 
affection old friends who had no und: 
standing of the new spirituality, only Pp 
ple who had thought on these subjes 
really interested me. I listened to wl 


rare ea 


thirst might listen to tales of runni 


pean aston 


brooks near by. Then I went forth to 
search, search, search for the experience 
which would cool my own burning thirst. 
Every breath was a prayer for light and 
knowledge. I woke with prayer; I lived in 
prayer; I fell asleep in prayer. 
' went to California, that center of spir- 
-jitual research. At first, I sought only the 
, Wise Ones, the theosophists. Being a the- 
| osophist, I understood their objections to 
| my seeking information among mediums of 
the professional class. I was exhausted 
with sorrow. My nervous system was de- 
pleted. My will-power had lost the reins 
of guidance. In such condition, if I went to 
_a psychic whose controls were on the lower 
_ astral planes, as so many are, I would easily 
become the prey of some unfortunate ob- 
session. “Wait until you are stronger,” 
the Wise Ones said. ‘‘ Then seek a psychic 
whois a trained clairvoyant, understanding 
the laws of the spiritual planes, and who 
will bring only the best influence to his 
own and your aid.” 
I read the works written by the Wise 

Ones, and was helped and given strength 
toendure the days. ‘The Invisible Worlds 
,about Us,” by Rogers; “‘The Inner Life” 
and “To Those who Mourn,” by Lead- 
beater; “Death and After,” by Besant, 
jand “The Outer Court,” that sacredly 
beautiful book by the same author; “‘Our 
Life after Death,” by the subtle German 
mystic, Fechner, and the profound works 
of Rudolph Steiner and Mabel Collins. All 
;these books helped me. All reiterated 
what I already knew—that excessive sor- 
\row and constant weeping prevent the 
_spirits of those we love from manifesting 
themselves to us, and disturb their peace 
and progress in God’s world. 
| To regain my poise and build up my de- 
_pleted nervous forces, I went to the Home 
of Truth, a metaphysical college, where ten 
lovely women, teachers, healers, and stu- 
,dents, under Anna Rix Militz, lived beau- 
'tiful and helpful lives. It was my home 
until | became more normal; yet it gave 
not the answer to my inquiring grief. 
) They cast no light on Robert’s realm. The 
/members of that household comforted my 
‘heart and endeared themselves to me for- 
sever. But the search of a soul in sorrow 
did not end there. Wonderful cures were 
| performed on the sick, but the sickness of 
my soul was not cured. 
| I visited the Rosicrucians—a ncble and 
intellectual company of people with high 
/ideals, leading ascetic lives. Their influ- 
_ence can be only good and uplifting for the 
race. Yet they shed no new light upon my 
)path. I went to the little waning colony 
of Oshapians—a strange and earnest hand- 
ful of men and women, following altruistic 
/ideals but leaving me sadder than before I 
(visited them. They seemed to have elimi- 
nated from life on earth all idea of beauty. 
| I went, one day, to hear a famous divine 
of the orthodox Christian Church. His 
whole Sunday morning was devoted to 
furious attack upon all other organizations 
Save the orthodox Protestant Church. He 
/Mdiculed and attacked Christian Science, 
| New Thought, Theosophy, Spiritism, and 
_ Sent me forth disgusted and melancholy. 
| This is not the spirit of Christ, my Elder 
| Brother, as I know him and love him—he 
who passed through all earth-incarnations 
| and became at last One with God, as each 


of us must eventually—he who left his 
beautiful example for us to follow when he 
Said, “‘Love one another.” 


| 
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PER rovers. 
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Pleasant St.factory 
which increasing 
business forced Mr. 
| Douglas to build in 
(1881. Output 840 


“ 


* Factory showing @ 
30 x 60 ft. room in * 
whichW.L. Douglas 

y began manufactur- 

‘ing July 6,1876.Out- 
put 48 pairs per day 


BoYS 
SHOES 
Best in 
the World 
$3.00 
$3.50 


er S i. 
“THE SHOECLHAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$350 $4.00 $450°$500 $G00 $7.00 & $8.00 


You'll never need to ask “‘ What is the price ?’’ when the shoe sales- 

man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 
worth the price paid for them. 


Pn quality of W.L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are madeina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside top facing. 


If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 President W. L. DOUGLAS 
Ukfrrrofes BROCKTON - - MASS, 


W.L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
W. tL. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling 
how to order shoes through the mail, postage free, 

STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 


® S and big success in business and 


, ete., Vi 

3 rays 0 dark, The darker d big = 

plied. Anyone cand hree sizes—25c, t@ public life. Greater opportu- 
nities now than ever before. Be 

independent—bea leader, Law- 


ers earn 

$3,500 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. You can train at home 

during spare time. We prepare you to pass bar ex- 

amination in any state, Money refunded according 
to our Guarantee Bond if di 

of LL. B. conferred. Th of successful stue 

dents enrolled. Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen 

volume Law Lib and modern course in Public Speaking free if 

you enroll now et our ego 120 page *‘Law Guide’’ and 

or 


Evidence’ books free. em—now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. i255.. Chicago 


AStSaDINE the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W.L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


OILAMIIEN UNC S 
sible by night. Emits 
the better. Easily ap- 
Oc and $1, postpaid. 


0 it. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept, 413, 54 West Lake Street, Chicago 


se’ es, How different knots are made and 
hat they are used for; knots that are unsafe, etc. Over 100 illustrations, All about 
ire rope attachments, lashing, blocks, tackles, etc. PRICE 20 CENTS, postpaid 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 413 54 West Lake St., CHICAGO 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 
the schools advertised in these pages. You will mike no 
mistake in writing to those that interest you. 


Flexible Flyer 


BN —the famous steering sled with non-skid 


SS 
. : 


runners 


The Christmas gift every /ve girl and boy wants. Saves shoes, 
prevents colds, and saves doctor’s bills, because you don’t drag 
your feet in steering. Has grooved steel runners, which prevent 
skidding on ice or snow, and make steering easy and safe. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


4 New all-steel front acts as a shock-absorber, pre- A FAZEAL 
vents seat and rails from splitting and greatly strength- FLEX] TN) 
ens the sled. Seven sizes, 3to5ft. Sold by Hardware }Ic& ~~ 


Za 


‘ and Department Stores. 
_ S.L. Allen & Co.,Inc. Box 1101K Philadelphia 


FRE Write for cardboard model show- 
ing how Flexible Flyers steer. 


None genuine without 
this trade-mark 
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Business \— 
Letter Writing 


By the “Case’’ System 


The last word in practical methods for 
mastering Business Letter Writing is now offered 
you by the LaSalle Home Training Course which 
closely follows the “‘Case’’ method of teaching law 
in the leading American universities. 

The ‘‘Case’’ method is not a theory but applies 
proved practice at once. You begin immediately by 
writing actual business letters on specified subjects, 
guided by master letters which have produced re- 
markable results. You also have the direct super- 
vision of the LaSalle experts. You learn to do by 
doing—and at every point you have constructive 
criticism which makes every principle clear. 

You are taught the basic principles of effective 
business letter writing, you are shown how to ana- 
lyze an actual letter writing problem, how to bring 
argument, persuasion and convincing facts to bear 
upon the reader—and you put these principles into 
practical application under the direction of master 
letter writers. You are trained to produce the same 
kind of letters that the most capable correspondents 
are writing at their business desks today. 


Skilled Letter Writers 


In Demand 


No matter what position you may hold, you can be more 
efficient in it if you are a master of business letter writing. 
And now the new positions of Correspondence Supervisor, 
Correspondence Critic, General House Correspondent, Sales 
Correspondent, Collection Correspondent, ete., are being 
created by many concerns who pay big salaries to experts. 
The importance of the effective business letter is realized 
now as never before in every department of commerce. 


Train By Mail 


You can master Business Letter Writing by the ‘*Case’’ 
method in your spare time in your own home. You need 
not take any time from any position you may hold. Simply 
use some of your leisure hours. The instruction comes en- 
tirely by mail. Proceed at any rate you choose,—you are 
not held back nor pushed too fast. Every point is made 
clear before you go on to the next, And you can pay for the 
course on our easy terms—a little each month if you wish. 


Send the Coupon 


Whatever you may think now about this training, at 
least get our book ‘‘Master Letters in Business’’ which tells 
about the big field open to letter experts, and shows how to 
qualify quickly for the higher positions. This book is liter- 
ally filled with information new even to Many now in active 
business life. This book and complete information about 
the course, the fees and the terms free. Mail coupon today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept.1255-BLW Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation upon me, please send full in- 
formation about your Course and Ser- 
vice in Business Letter Writing, 
Correspondence Management and 
the opportunities this training 
offers. Also send book ‘‘Master 
Letters in Business,’’ 
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The most wonderful and 
ingenious Camera made 


It is but little larger than 
a watch, which it closely 
. resembles. You can 
carry the Expo about 
in your pocket and 
take pictures with- 
out anyone being 
the wiser. 


One Cent a Picture 
The Expo loads in 
daylight with 25 
Exposure Films, 
costing 25c, thus 

the picture taking 

part of a whole 


had for the nominal 
sum of 25c--One cent 
a picture. Simplicity 
50 itself to operate. Takes 
pictures through the 

stem, where Lens is lo- 

. cated. The photos (x 4%) 
Films 25c Per Roll may be enlarged to any size. 
QUICK AS A FLASH Time and instantaneous shutters; weighs 3 
J ounces; nickel plated. Endorsed by amateurs 

and professionals the world over. Thoroughly practical--printing and 
developing of films the same as ordinary cameras--in daily use by the 
police, newspaper reporters, detectives, and the general public. 
Produces clear, sharp negatives equal to any camera on the market. 
JONNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 418, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Price 


day’s outing may be | 


| been producing this kind of phenomenon 


One day, there came to me a letter filled 
with comfort. Years before, I had met in 
New York the Reverend Frederick Keeler, 
a man possessing both natura] and trained 
clairvoyant powers. He had given me a 
most interesting reading at that time, 
foreseeing certain developments in me 
which afterward proved true in a peculiar 
way. Mr. Keeler wrote me a letter of sym- 
pathy, and informed me that he had been 
able to put himself in touch with the beau- 


‘tiful spirit which had made my earth-life 


so blest; that this spirit was seeking to 
communicate with me, and would when I 
had attained my poise; that he was ad- 
justed to his new realms, and was often 
near me, striving to comfort and help me. 

The letter from Mr. Keeler was like a 
spiritual tonic, and gave me an influx of 
courage. I began to visit reputable psy- 
chics. Many interested me; some dis- 
tracted me; a few comforted me with 
what seemed real messages from the Great 
Beyond. Others gave only what might 
have been read from my own mind. Still 
others gave the babble of the elementals. 
None of them satisfied me. One man gave 
me my first experience with that curious 
phenomenon, “‘precipitation.” He sat at 
one end of a room flooded with southern- 
California sunshine, I at the other. Ona 
table beside me were fifty or more slates. 
He told me to select two and strap them to- 
gether (after sponging them well), and to 
place them under my feet. Then I was in- 
structed to take a sheet of paper from the 
table, write the names of three people who 
had gone away from earth and ask one 
question, to seal this in an envelop and hold 
it in my hand. I held this for a half-hour 
while the man with the occult power sat 
quietly writing at the opposite end of the 
room. Suddenly he said, ‘‘Look at your 
slates.” 

I looked at the slates and found a forget- 
me-not flower in water-colors on one cor- 
ner, and both slates were filled with a mes- 
sage signed by my husband’s name. (See 
page 74.) 

No human hands had touched them. 
They were blank when placed by me under 
my feet. Yet I was neither thrilled nor 
stirred. I was deeply interested in the phe- 
nomenon. I knew it was genuine, known 
to students of the occult as “‘precipita- 
tion.”’ It is a peculiar mental power which 
enables the possessor of it to obtain facts 
from the sitter’s mind and precipitate them 
upon paper or slates. This man had used 
the three names I wrote on the slip of 
paper—no others. He had seen and read 
clairvoyantly; and that is miracle enough 
to convince anyone, save the utterly igno- 
rant bigot, that our minds are independent 
of our mortal organs of sight, touch, and 
hearing. But what this man had-done did 
not, to my thinking, prove that he had any 
connections with the Realm of Spirits. I 
did not believe for one instant that my hus- 
band had sent the message. It was not the 
message that a spirit, longing for months 
to communicate with his dearest soul on 
earth, would send when first the door was 
opened. It left me utterly cold and merely 
curious. For twenty years this man has 


and puzzling the minds of investigators. 
It is interesting, but has no bearing on life 
after death, save that it proves the inde- 
pendence of the mind in the body, and 
naturally suggests its continued indepen- 
dence out of the body. A marvelous power 
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G yi [ary T Goldmangy 


‘Har-@olor Restorer 


PLEASES 
DAINTY 
It is not a crude. 
dye, greasy and | 
repulsive, but a | 

clean, colorless 
liquid that dain- _ 
ty women like © 
" to use. | 


Acts like magic 
on those first gray _ 


=S 
eS 


streaks. Restores 
in from four to 
eight days no mat- | 
ter how gray the - 
hair. 
by combing 
SS through the | 
Ss hair, which | 
it leaves soft 
with shampooing, waving and 
dressing. To prove this we offer 
a Trial Bottle FREE. 

Send for free trial bottle with | 
lock of hair. Say in your letter 
whether your hair is naturally 
black, dark brown, medium 

. brown or light brown. If pos- 
When you want the 
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add to your imcome during your 
spare time when your regular work} 
is finished by becoming a representa-| 
tive for Cosmopolitan right where 
you live. 


Thousands of men and women} 
are making money in this way. No} 
deposit required from you—no ex- 
pense—no red tape—just some work 
in your spare time. 


By this means you may easily} 
earn money to invest in Liberty} 


Bonds, War Savings Stamps or to} 
give to the Y.M.C.A. or Red Cross.} 


Full instructions will be mailed as} 
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indeed it is which this man possesses; but 
it did not bring me nearer to Robert. 

The doubting reasoner who questions 
every statement which he cannot explain 
with his five senses wil! say that the slates 
I placed under my feet were prepared 
chemically by the medium before my ar- 
rival. He will be very sure that the man 
‘knew who was coming, and knew my name 
and that of my husband. But could he 
have known that I was to write the name 
“Martha” also on the slip of paper? 

One of the most interesting psychics I 
met in my soul’s search through the Val- 
ley of Sorrow was John Slater. He isa 
man of high moral character and clean life, 
aman who has given demonstrations of his 
remarkable clairvoyant powers all over the 
earth and whose messages breathe the spirit 
of the higher spheres. Mr. Slater gave me 
much comfort, assuring me my husband 
was near me, and that as soon as my turbu- 
lent state of mind grew calm, he would be 
able to communicate with me. ‘‘ You do 
not need to visit mediums and clairvoy- 
ants,’ Mr. Slater said. ‘Save your time 
and money by staying quietly in your own 
room, and through prayer and concentra- 
tion attain that state of tranquillity which 
will enable your husband to reach you.” 
Mr. Slater did not know who I was, and, 
had he known, he still could not have 
known the facts which he proceeded to 
state. “You do not belong in California,” 
he said. ‘‘ Your home is distant from here. 
Your environment here is not congenial. 
Its atmosphere is antagonistic to progres- 
sive spiritual thought. Your husband can 
never reach you clearly and positively until 
you return to your home. Then he will 
come. Meantime, you will receive other 
assurances than mine of his proximity be- 
fore three weeks pass.”’ 

I did receive other assurances, but not 
proofs, while in California. Two lovely, 
cultured women, sisters, living quietly in 
Los Angeles, were both clairvoyant and 
mediumistic. They gave their services to 
friends in sorrow, never accepting money. 
‘They came to the house of a dear friend 
who had little knowledge of things psychic 
and who was rather timid regarding such 
manifestations. She allowed me to see the 
psychics. The room was darkened as 
photographers darken a room to develop a 
picture. We formed a ‘circle about the 
small center-table, clasping hands. On 
each side of the two mediums sat an 
investigator. Had the circle been broken, 
we would have known it. There were 
flowers on the table and a small trumpet. 
Voices spoke through the trumpet, and 
the flowers were drawn from under 
hands and pinned in my hair. Soft touches 
on my head and arms and soft whispers in 
my ears sent thrills through me. Yet I did 
not feel that my husband was there. In 
truth, the voice which spoke through the 
trumpet claimed to be the voice of the 
father of the two sister mediums ; and he 
spoke my name and said my husband was 
trying to reach me but was not yet strong 
enough in his spiritual powers to achieve 
the desired result. “To reach a material 
world by immaterial means is not easy,” he 
said. “It requires study. Your husband 
will come to you when you return home. 
He bade me tell you this.” 

I felt, after this experience, that I had 
been given real spiritual messages of a high 
order, yet that which I sought had not 
Cometome. In the home of the Honorable 
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Caution: The name ‘‘Thermos”’ is stamped 
on all Genuine Thermos Products. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
35-37 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. : 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession that Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance. Few professions offer better op- 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence. The tremendous business growth of this coun- 
try has created a rich field for the expert. There are 
only 2,000 Certified Public Accountants to do the work of the 
half million concerns needing proficient accounting service. 
The expert accountant is also needed today in every big 
executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary To Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train fer one of these big 
positions. The La Salle method will train you by mail under 
the direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. 
P. A., Former Comptroller and Instructer, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants including members of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. You will be given whatever training, instruction 
or review on the subject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our big free book 
on the accountancy profession fully explains how we train 
you from the ground up, according to your individual needs, 
from the simplest bookkeeping principles to the most ad- 
vanced accounting problems. All text material supplied 
in the course has been especially prepared in clear, easy-to- 
understand language so that you can readily master the 
principles by home-study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which fully 
describes our expert training course and tells all about our 
Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, state regu- 
lations, salaries and incomes, and how you can ‘qualify fora 
high- grade accounting position without 
interference with your present position. 
Send in the coupon and find out how we 
have helped over 100,000 ambitious men, 
and learn what we can do for you. é 


Valuable Book FREE 


Aprominent Chicago Executive says: 
‘“Get this book ‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One’, even if it costs you $5.00 fora 
copy.”’ Let us send it to you FREE, with 
literature explaining how you can "train 
for a Higher Accountancy job without 
interference with your present duties. 
Send coupon today—NOW. 


—— MAIL THIS COUPON — — 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept.1255-HA Chicago, Ill. 


Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 
valuable book, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One,”’’ also your 
book of accounting facts and full details of your course in 
Higher Accountancy. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH RESORT 


A nature cure sanitarium founded by 
Bernarr Macfadden.. Has a record of 
ninety-six per cent satisfied patients. 


Diet correction, proper exercises, natural 
treatments through hydrotherapy, massage, 
etc. Good results in Bright’s Disease, Dia- 
betes, and other so-called chronic disorders. 
Treatment of nervous conditions a specialty. 
All non-contagious disorders received for 
treatment. Rates reasonable. Booklets free. 


Dept. 50 International Health Resort 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 
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Lyman Gage, at Loma Lodge, San Diego, 
very interesting phenomena, trumpet- 
voices and other demonstrations, were 
produced one evening by a professional 
medium. Again I was interested, and my 
teeling of loneliness and desolation was 
lightened. But I was not convinced. Mr. 
Gage had been an investigator and a_ be- 
liever in spiritual communication for more 
than fifty years. 

At San Diego, I visited also a Mr. John- 
son, a gentle English psychic, to whom I 
was a complete stranger yet who gave me 
wonderfully comforting messages, saying 
that only my intense sorrow prevented 
Robert’s reaching me personally. He 
assured me this would occur when I re- 
turned to the room “with the head of my 
bed by the window.” This described my 
Short Beach apartment, which, of course, 
this man never saw with physical eyes. 

I met also that wonderful man of ninety- 
five years, J. M. Peebles, scholar, traveler 
(he has compassed the earth five times), 
lecturer, and famed for his lifelong procla- 
mation of the truth of spiritual com- 
munication, and was strengthened by his 
conversation on the all-absorbing topic. 
Mr. Peebles, nearing the century-mark, has 
perfect hearing, excellent eyesight, and his 
magnetism and eloquence affect all who 
approach him. He writes with vigor and 
power. 

Mr. Peebles advised me, as did my Wise 
Ones, to avoid ordinary séance-rooms and 
-circles, and to place little faith in the aver- 
age professional medium, because as soon 
as a money consideration enters into a 
spiritual power, that power becomes viti- 
ated. We have seen this proved many a 
time in the orthodox Christian Church. 
Young clergymen, filled with the love of 
Ged and man and desiring to-lead a holy 
life, have been placed in fashionable 
churches, where their silence on certain 
ideas dear to them or their clinging to worn- 
out dogmas meant their continued salary; 
and we have seen these men of God become 
mere men of society, growing in popularity 
with their congregation but growing 
farther and farther away from God. So the 
psychic who follows his profession for a live- 
lihood sometimes opens the door of his 
mind to the devils of Greed. 

During that year of the search of my soul 
in the Valley of Sorrow, I was newly and 
painfully impressed with the spirit of intol- 
erance and prejudice rampant in so many 
religious organizations. Each little or large 
center which I approached seemed more 
anxious to convince me of the falsity of all 
other roads which claimed to lead to God 
than to cast light upon my troubled way 
or comfort my aching heart. From the 
orthodox Christian element came the most 
bitter opposition to anything which de- 
viated- one jot from its own ideas, for- 
getting how absolutely all those ideas 
depend upon spirit-miracles for a founda- 
tion. Yet among church-members of vari- 
ous denominations, I found large souls who 
had developed intc an understanding of the 
great truths which vibrate through space 
to-day. 

The greatest tolerance and liberality to- 
ward other organizations of all kinds which 
I encountered in my search was in the 
Krotona Center of Theosophy. They had 
few words of criticism for anything or any- 
one, preferring to see and talk of the good 
latent in all human nature. Opposed to 
spiritualism which degenerates into fortune- 
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That’s what they tole 
Norman Dalry mple- | 
when he stood on the | 
scales at Plattsburg. 

Too fat to fight! 

And he was so full of | 
fight that he almosm 
wept when they rejected | 
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But he did get in the 
big fray at last, and how © 
he did it is told in ag 
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‘‘You’re 


Afrat 


“I ain’t afraid.” 


_“You are.’’ 


f 7? 


“T ain’t.” 
“You are.” 


What would have happened next if you were a boy? A frightful mix-up. With the calm unreasonableness of 
youth these two boys fought without even knowing each other—just as you have fought many a time—just be- 
cause you couldn’t help it. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes—Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark Twain best. No wonder the boys at Annapolis told Secretary Daniels that 
they would rather read Mark Twain than anyone else. To them, as to you, Mark Twain is the spirit of undying youth 
—the spirit of real Americanism—for he who came out of that loafing-out-at-elbows—down-at-the-heels Mississippi town— 
he has passed on to the world the glory of our inspiring Americanism—the serious purpose that underlies our Jaughter— 
for to Mark Twain humor is only incidental—and he has made eternal the springs of its youth and enthusiasm. 


Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the hand and go back to your own boyhood. 


A Big Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of Mark 
Twain. Are you sure? Have you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short stories? Have you read all 
the brilliant fighting essays?—all the humorous ones and 
the historical ones? 


Think of it—z25 volumes filled with the laughter 
and the tears and the fighting that made Mark 
Twain so wonderful. He was a bountiful giver of joy 
and humor. He was yet much more, for, while he 
laughed with the world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life, and sought to find 
the key. Beneath the laughter is a big human soul, a 
big philosopher. 


The Great American 


He was an American. He had the idealism of America—the 
humor, the kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger thing, the 
simplicity. Born poor—growing up in a shabby little town on 
the Mississippi—a pilot—a seeker for gold—a printer—Mark 
‘Twain was moulded on the frontier of America. ‘The vastness of 
the West—the fearlessness of the pioneer—the clear philosophy 
of the country boy were his—and they stayed with him the last 
of those glorious later days— when Emperors and Kings — 
Chinese Mandarin and plain American, all alike, wept for him. 
In his work we find all things, from the ridiculous in “Huckle- 
berry Finn” to the sublime of “Joan of Arc” —the most spiritual 
book that was ever written in the English language, of serene and 
lovely beauty, as lovely as Joan herself. A man whocould write 
two such books as “Huckleberry Finn” and “Joan of Arc” was 
sublime in power. His youth and his laughter were eternal; 
his genius will never die. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop / 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. 
was that we make a set so low in price that everyone might own it. 
Don’t make editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1,000. 
So we have made this set. 
Rising costs make it impossible to continue the sale of Mark 
New editions will cost very much more than this Author’s National Edition. 
That raise in price was a very small one. It / 


easy to read, and make their price low.” 
able to sell it at this low price. 
Twain at a low price. 
A few months ago we had to raise the price a little. 
does not matter much if you missed it. 
once. 


Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition is in sight. 
at the present price. 
‘send the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 


Franklin Square, New York 


Make good books, books good to look at and 


But now the price must go up again. 
You must sign and mail the coupon now. If you want a set at the popular price, do not 
delay. This edition will soon be withdrawn, and then you will pay considerably more for your 


There will never again be a set of Mark Twain 
Now is your opportunity to save money. 


So one of the last things he asked 
He said: “‘Don’t make fine editions. 
Cosmo-12-18 
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ren, are beautifully illustrated 
(many in actual colors) and 
accurately described in_ this 
fascinating “Book of a Thou- 
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post-paid on request. 


Write for FREE catalog 


Simply send us your name and ad- 
dress—a postal will do—and learn how 
you may sit comfortably in your easy 
chair, and without leaving your own 
fireside, select your Christmas gifts by 
mail with the absolute assurance of 
complete satisfaction. For over half 
a century Vantine’s has been the 
Mecca for seekers of gifts that are differ- 
ent. The Vantine catalog brings the 
stocks of this wonderful store to your 
door and enables you to do your war- 
time Christmas shopping by mail 
pleasantly and profitably, at your 
leisure, in the privacy of your own 
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Js so often marred by repulsive 
blackheads and coarse pores, 
which can be readily eliminated 
by Elizabeth Arden’s infallible 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM 
—a matchless cream for eradicat- 
ing these objectionable complexion 
blemishes, rendering the skin 
smooth and dainty of texture. $1 
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containing valuable information on 
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Elizabeth Arden’s marvelous treat- 
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Write for personal advice 


telling, and which delays the souls of those 
gone on by continual appeals to return for 
trivial purposes, they yet approved of my 
investigations into the occult, knowing my 
purpose was not a selfish one, and knowing 
that any truths which came to me from any 
source would not be misused or abused. 
They even accompanied me in some of my 
investigations, and helped me discriminate 
between mere mind-reading, chatter of 
elementals from the border-land, and mes- 
sages from higher planes. 

And they helped me to wazt. And to 
grow while waiting. During all those long 
months, I was not forgetting my life-motto 
of service. I knew that the Lords of Karma 
demanded service of us while we pass 
through the valleys of Tribulation as well 
as while we walk on the hilltops of Joy. 
I sought to help others who came into my 
daily life in all ways possible for me. Todo 
that which would be pleasing in the sight 
of God and the generous soul gone into his 
keeping was my effort. There were no 
longer any worldly pleasures which lured 
me. I had no ambitions for personal 
achievements of any kind. Light on my 
path, _ knowledge of God and Robert, 
service to humanity—these were all I 
asked. I devoted hours each day to medi- 
tation and prayer. I made a paraphrase of 
an old Moody and: Sankey hymn, and be- 
gan my meditations with it. 


Oh, I am nothing, nothing; 
I only can lie at His feet— 
A broken and emptied vessel 
For the Master’s use made meet. 
Broken that He may mend me, 
Emptied that He may fill: 
Teach me, O God, in the Silence 
How to be still! 


That is the great need—to know how to 
be still in the Silence until we receive the 
messages waiting in space to be delivered. 
I knew this was my need. Yet, after trying 
to still the pain and the sense of loneliness, 
exhaustion followed. And the messages 
could not be delivered. There was another 
hymn I loved away back in the old singing- 
school days of my early girlhood. - Now I 
said it every morning as the ending to my 
first devotional exercise and a beginning 
of the long day. 


Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through a barren land! 

I am weak but Thou art mighty; 
Lead me with thy powerful hand. 

Though I wandered, Thou hast found me;* 
Though I doubted, sent me light; 

Still thine arms have been around me; 
All my ways are in thy sight. 

Bread of Heaven, Bread of Heaven, 
Feed me from thy bounteous store! 

Bread of Heaven, Bread of Heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more! 


To me, this “bread of heaven” meant 
knowledge of Robert—that knowledge 
which he had over and over promised 
should be given with God’s consent. There 
was a storehouse of evidence to me—that 
other seekers for this knowledge had been 
fed by the “‘bread of heaven.”’ Every day 
this evidence increased, yet it did not come 
to me. It must. Every morning at the 
Home of Truth, Mrs. Militz and her stu- 
dents and teachers held a half-hour silence- 
meeting. While I did not attend any of 
their classes or take up their studies (al- 
ready familiar to me), I always participated 
in the half-hour of silence. I found the 
vibrations stimulating and uplifting, as 
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the Light 
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You will not tire your eyes when reading, writing 
or sewing, if Emeralite, Jr., is at your side. This 
artistic lamp has the famous Emeralite restful 
green shade. Shade tilts—base clamps to bed or 
chair or hangs on wall. Emeralite is the cheapest 
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for booklet ‘‘Be Kind to Your Eyes’’ or get~ 
Emeralite, Jr., at electrical and furniture stores. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 41 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Makers of lighting devices since 1874 
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Thousands of Nurses are needed to replace those Easiest Wa 
who have gone to France. You can now become a : 
Trained Nurse in spare time, without leaving your 
home.- Learn the system founded by Orville J. 
Perkins, M. D., through which thousands of others 
have been taught during the past 20 years. 


LEARN AT HOME 
And earn while learning, The Perkins method 
makes every lesson so simple, clear and practical 
that anyone can learn by mail in one-third the usual 
hospital time. Write for Free Book 
Get our book and special offer. Nurses outfit free 
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price an ouEN terms. If over 18 and under 50 
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chartered by State of Illinois. ‘Authorized 
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Chicago School of Nursing 
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they must be where a number of pure and 
‘unselfish souls are gathered together in 
His Name. ; 
_ Mrs. Militz usually gave a thought for 
us to hold in the Silence. Sometimes I ac- 
cepted it; and sometimes I selected my 
wn thought. One morning, shortly before 
‘separated from this lovely home to go 
ewhere, the sentence given was: “I am 
the living witness.” Mrs. Militz amplified 
‘the sentence to apply to her philosophy, 
at I amplified it to meet my own needs. 
composed a little mantra, which was as 


T am the living witness; the dead live, and 
they speak through us and to us. And I am the 
‘goice that gives this glorious iruth to the suffering 
world. I am ready, God! I am ready, Christ! 
I am ready, Robert! 


J have never failed one day since that 
morning to repeat my assertion: And now 
it will be related when and how and to 
what extent has the Spoken Word been 
verified. - 


It is never safe to make positive asser- 
tions regarding our capacities for suffering. 
- When I went away to California, I said: 
“Life has no new pain to offer me. I have 
received the supreme blow.” 

Yet, during the next sixteen months, I 
found life held other blows for me and that 
‘IT could still smart with pain. 
~ In that land of bloom and beauty, I 
found souls welling with God’s own sym- 

pathy and love; and by many old friends 
and many new ones was consoling kindness 
poured upon new wounds, and never-to-be- 
‘broken ties were formed that will unite us 
even beyond this earth. Yet from some 
“sources, whence the greatest undersanding, 
‘sympathy, and affection were to be ex- 
“pected, only cold neglect and indifference 
‘came, and from some of those to whom, in 
‘my anxiety to be of service, I had given 
my heart and my purse to put under their 
feet, came unbelievable cruelty and in- 
‘gratitude. 
I found I could suffer, and wondered why 
lese seemingly needless hurts were given 
to one already bleeding at every pore. 
But now I have come to understand 


x0d’s purpose. 

aie in store for me the greatest boon 

the Lords of Karma have to bestow to 
those on earth, God wanted me to cast 


away, one by one, every prop on which I), 


leaned, to break every tie which bound me 
to material things or held me closely to 
earthly affections. To no one, and no- 
re, must I look for comfort and help 
re to God himself, and the realms where 
lwell the souls released from earth. 
Ihave said that the last book Robert and 
sad together was “Patience Worth,” 
hat most interesting work called by think- 
ers “the psychic mystery of the century.”’ 
_ “Patience Worth” was dictated through 
he ouija-board, which Mrs. Curran and 
some friends in St. Louis were using more 
aS an amusement than otherwise. Its very 
| temarkable literary and historic value has 
| won the attention of eminent scholars and 
| thinkers all over the land. ; 
: Patience Worth proclaimed herself a 
| spirit which had lived upon the earth three 
' hundred years ago, and her vocabulary is 
of that period. 
' This book, and others which have fol- 
lowed it in-the same manner, brought the 
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ouija-board into new prominence and gave 
| 
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it a dignity never before possessed. Many 
years ago I had owned a ouija-board. All 
my interests at that time were on this 
earth-plane. Family and friends and lover 
were all here. I sat with various friends, 
and we received the usual curious, erratic 
writings which come ‘to those who idly 
experiment in such matters. Each accused 
the other of causing the board to move; and 
when convinced that this was not just, the 
results were laid to subconscious minds or 
involuntary muscles. 

This was the extent of my acquaintance 
| with the ouija-board when, after sixteen 
months in the Valley of Sorrowful Search, 
I decided to test its power again, as a means 
of communication with worlds beyond. 

I had returned from California, and was 
at my home, my “Paradise Lost,” at 
Short Beach. 

In their artistic home, The Terrace, next 
to our Bungalow court, live our very dear 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. W.H. Ritter. Theirs 


intimate association. 
ed Mr. Ritter as his nearest friend; and 
| Mrs. Ritter and myself were, and are, very 
close to each other. Mr. and Mrs. Ritter 
were most eager to experiment with me 
| on the oujja-board; we were disappointed 
| when Mr. 


| Mrs. Ritter and I had better success; 


were seeking. 

But Mr. Ritter (one of the few fine 
| American business men who is awake 
| spiritually) was more impressed with their 
being genuine phenomena than I was. I 
had so long doubted every manifestation 
received in my search of sorrow that it was 
difficult for me to feel satisfied with any- 
thing short of the miraculous. _ Distracted 
and interested for a half-hour with the 
slowly spelled messages, I would go home 
and weep myself to. sleep, wondering why 
my beloved could not keep his promise to 
reach me from the world beyond. _ 

I knew how souls bound by spiritual love 
to earth-comrades long to communicate 
with those leit behind. And I knew that 
such communication, when understood by 
those on earth and not misused or belittled, 
comforts the soul which has gone on and 


more subtle spheres. I knew Robert. would 
be as gratified and as benefited, once the 
way opened for him to say, “Hail!” as I 
would be. I knew heaven could never satisfy 
him until he came in touch with me and 
knew that I recognized his presence. 

And each day I said my mantra over and 
over; each day I prayed for light and 
guidance and knowledge of life beyond. 
| It was in the early evening of September 
jtenth, 1917, that the door opened. Mrs. 
B., a New Haven friend, came to call. 
I had just purchased a ouija-board of my 
own. At Mrs. Ritter’s, I had used hers. 
My board was lying on the table. I had 
been experimenting with a friend visiting 
me—a friend of many years—but there had 

been no movement of the little heart- 
Shaped table under my hands. I asked my 
caller if she had ever tried the board. 

“No,” she said; ‘‘and I would love to. 
I think it would be most interesting to ex- 
periment withit.” Ina light and laughing 
mood, she placed her hands upon the board 


Ritter and myself could not | 
produce the least quiver of the implement. 


is a friendship cemented by sixteen years of | = 
My husband regard- | 


but it was slow and tedious work. Each 

| knew the other was not moving the board; | 
| and some of the sentences which came | 
| seemed very characteristic of the soul we | 


strengthens it for its later higher flights to, 
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with me. 
opened! 

Both my caller and I were shaken by a 
power which beggars description. It was 
like an electric shock. The board seemed 
to be a thing alive. It moved with such 
force and speed that we could not follow 
it. I called to my visiting friend, Mrs. 
Randall, who was in an adjoining room, 
to come to our assistance. She came and 
gave her whole attention to the letters 
touched by the pointer. Neither of us at 
‘the board was able to read them, so great 
was the speed. The letters were now 
written down by the watcher, and when the 
pointer rested, she read them out, and they 
formed these sentences: 

“Brave one, keep up your courage. Love 
is all there is. I am with you always. I 
await your arrival.” 

When I heard these sentences read out, 
after experiencing the electric shock of their 
transmission, there was no longer any ques- 
tion or doubt in my mind. My message 
had come! I was in touch with my Robert! 
He had kept his promise! 

I asked how long I must wait in the body 
before going to him. 

The answer was: 

“Time is naught. Hope for bliss with me. 
I am incomplete without you. Two halves 
makea whole. We will finish in Nirvana.” 

I attempted to obtain some advice about 
business. ‘The answer was: 

‘Material things are unimportant.” 

I then asked questions regarding my 
health. The reply to this was: 
“Fill yourself with God. 

come.” | 

~This was the beginning of a series of most 
remarkable conversations with a freed soul 
in the worlds beyond; and these conver- 
sations grew steadily in value and impor- 
tance to ‘all students of occult matters. 
After the second sitting, my friend and I 
were ‘always blindfolded while the mes- 
sages came, a third friend taking down the 
words as they fell. 

One night, the pointer moved with uner- 
ring certainty. So remarkable seemed the 
force that I spoke of it, and the board wrote, 
““Scota is helping to-night,”” We had no 
idea what this meant, but in later sittings 
we became very familiar .with Scota. 
I asked why, since the communication 
seemed so fully established now, he had not 
come to me during those terrible months 
of lonely search. At once came-the reply: 
“Your tears hung a veil between.” 

“Tell me what your life is like now?” 
I questioned. 

“The same life, only used more intelli- 
gently.” 

I asked if he met a friend who had died 
recently, 

ANSWER: No; she is not on my plane. 
My work is different—meeting souls shot 
into eternity. All is confusion for them. 
Equanimity is my gift. I supply it to 
those killed in the shock of battle. 

This sentence, strange as it sounded, did 
not seem incomprehensible to me. Every 
student of occult lore knows that the Epis- 
copal prayer: ‘‘ From sudden death, O Lord 
deliver us!” is founded on a knowledge that 
souls driven from the body by sudden 
death suffer from fright and confusion on the 
astral plane, and that it requires the aid of 
older spirits and messengers of God to 
convince them they are out of the body. 
In my husband’s early business life, he had 
always been sent by his firm to bring order 


Health will 
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and have been doing so year after year 
for 25 years — all by correspondence 


“Impossible! ’’ some persons said at first, 
but every year I obtained more students, until 
today many hundreds of men and women are 
studying with mein all quarters of the globe. 
Every state of the Union contains scores 
of accomplished players of piano or organ, 
who obtained their entire training from me 
by mail, and at. quarter the usual cost and 
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—yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and 
they contain all the many recent developments in 
scientific teaching. 
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out of chaos and peace out of discord where. 
unpleasant entanglements existed. 

Equanimity was his gift here, and it 
would follow, as a matter of course, that it 
was his possession there. 

I asked if he would give us the name of | 
those who were associated with him in his” 
work on the astral plane. | 

ANSWER: It is forbidden. ~ 

I asked if he would help me. to retain 
health while on earth. . 

ANSWER: I am but ‘an instremiege a 
His hands. Health is of the’ soul. _ Body 
is naught. 

Reminded that once, through Mrs. 
Ritter, he had suggested my taking me 
treatment, he wrote, 

“Means are not to be despised. i 

Question: How can you attend to your. 
work of meeting and helping the souls of 
soldiers and yet come at once whenever my | 
friend and I sit together? 

ANSWER: Spirit is omnipresent. 
my guide. Love is all. 


[Eprtor’s Notse—Up to the date of her &. 
parture for France in February of this year, 
Mrs. Wilcox, with the aid of friends, continued 
her experiments with the ouija-board, obtaining 
results under perfect test-conditions that never 
caused her to waver in her belief that she was 
finally in communication with her departed 
husband. Limitations of space prevent a com-. 
plete transcription of the questions asked and_| 
answered, but we give-a résumé of the “con-. 
versations.’ 


Love is 


Seven days elapsed after the departed one’s 
soul left the body before he woke up on the 
astral plane, where his wife’s face was the first 
thing he saw (a memory-vision). The spirit of 
the son who died at birth was the first one 
encountered. It was recognized by the resem- 
blance to the mother. The wife is —— to go 
to France and work for humanity. 

The title of a book, ‘The Goal,” is given, 
and three chapters appeared on the board. 
They form a condensed exposition of the first 
descent into matter of the Divine Spirit. 
Thought, which had become a mineral, was em- 
bedded in the soil—‘sweet mud.” After eons of 
time, the mineral and mud became .one sub- 
stance. ‘Then followed the progress of the 
Spirit. through the mineral into the vegetable 
state, and then to animal life and human, 
through service and sacrifice. | 

On another occasion, the eager questioner on 
earth is informed that the protecting Deva has 
given the departed one the choice of two paths, 
“One would open a glorious service for me; ] 
could be a messenger of the Logos, one of his 
agents.” The other was ‘helpfulness towar¢ 
earth-dwellers and those newly arrived.” The 
wife urges him not to give up the higher work 
for her, and the reply came: ‘TI could noi 
leave you. Millenniums are before us for devel. 
opment and service, so why should I go ahead: 
I give you to-night the greatest proof of m) 
love. I had to plead our cause with Deva, wh« 
carried the prayer to Logos. Can you not fee 
how I was torn by the struggle between duty 
and love for my mate, Ella? I pled our one 
ness from Saturn to Earth, and gained th 
tavor of a little reprieve.” 

A message from a departed friend comes tha 
“ Robert is working with Sir Thomas More an 
Stead and Scota’’ (Scota had been previousl: 
described as “‘a great Deva and faithful to us”) 

“Heaven is opened to me,” the ouija-boari 
again writes. “I am moving in the Circle 0 
Divine Essence, in the transcendent Source 0 
All Being. God is infinite love, and His manifes 
tations infmite wisdom. Nature rises out 0 
Him, and we sink into Him. Scotahas brough 
me into contact with Jacob Bohme, a grea 
soul, who has given messages. He bids me te] 
you ‘that you are far along on the path. Th 
path is long and difficult, but you are farthe 
along than most, and your Chela is sure 4 
will soon be an independent soul.” 
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Victor Jones and His Wife 


Mr. Addison Sims 


“Of course I place you! 
of Seattle. 


“Tf IT remember correctly—and I do remem- 
ber correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, 
introduced me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago in May. 
This is a pleasure indeed! . I haven’t laid eyes 
on you since thatday. Howis the grain busi- 


ness? And how did that amalgamation work . 


out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded. corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—com- 
pelled me to turn and look at him, though I 
must say it is not my usual habit to “listen 
in” even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most famous mem- 
ory expert in the United States,’’ said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question before I could 
get it out. ‘‘He will show you a lot more wonder- 
ful things than that before the evening is over.”’ 

And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toastmaster 
was introducing a long line of the guests to Mr. 
Roth. I got in line and when it came my turn Mr. 
Roth asked, ‘‘What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone number?”’ 
Why he asked this, I learned later, when he picked 
out from the crowd the 60 men he had met two hours 
before and called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business and 
telephone number, for good measure. 


I won't tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did except to tell how he called back, without 
a minute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 
anything else the guests gave him in rapid order. 


* *£ * * K * 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may be 
sure I did the first chance I got—he rather bowled 
me over by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts or something I have read 
in a magazine. 


‘You can do this just as easily as I do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to do exactly 
the same things which seem so miraculous when I 
do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, ‘‘was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his name 
in thirty seconds, while now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names I can call 
instantly on meeting them.”’ 


Phat is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I interrupted, 
you have given years to it. But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,’ he replied, ‘“‘I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is not 
a guess, because I have done it with thousands of 
pupils. In the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study I show you the basic 
principle of my whole system and you will find it-— 
not hard work as you might fear—but just like play- 
ing a fascinating game. J will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I 
py it the very next day from his publishers, the 
ndependent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson I was surprised to 
find that I had learned—in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words so that I could 


call them off forward and back without a single mis- 
take. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 32 
years became president of-a million dollar corpora- 
tion, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company of .New 
York, makers of the famous fire extinguisher: 

““Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, 

I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study 
of this most fascinating subject. Usually these 
courses involve a great deal of drudgery, but this has 
been pure pleasure all the way through. I have de- 
rived much benefit from taking the course of instruc- 
tion and feel that I shall continue to strengthen my 
memory. That is the best part of it. I shall be 
glad of an opportunity to recommend your work 
to my friends.’”’ 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless. 
count on my memory now. ’ 
most any man I have met before—and I am getting 
better all the time. I can remember figures I wish 
to remember. Telephone numbers come to my mind 
instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 


I can absolutely 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be ‘“‘scared stiff’ on my 
feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn't remember 
what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and ‘‘easy 
as an old shoe’’ when I get on my feet at the club, 
or at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or in any 
social gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist—and I used 
to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd 
of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a ‘‘hair trigger’’ memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that every 
man of us has that kind of a memory if he only knows 
how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see in- 
stantly everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say ‘‘I guess’’ or “‘I think it was about so 
much” or “I forget that right now”’ or “I can’t re- 
member” or ‘‘I must look up his name.’’ Now they 
are right there with the answer like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of ‘“Multigraph’’ Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd.,in Montreal. Here 
is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw last week: 


‘Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is sim- 
ple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour 
a day of practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is— 
can improve his memory 100% in a week and 1000% 
in six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in increased earning 


power will be enormous. VICTOR JONES 


What the Course Did for 


Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth Memory 
Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs. Jones. 
She became fascinated with the lessons the first eve- 
ning she could get them away from her husband, and 
he is forced to admit that not only did she learn the 
magic key words more quickly and easily than he 
did—but so did Genevieve, their twelve-year-old 
daughter. 


I can call the name of © 


But the fun of learning was only the beginning. 
In a few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to see how her 
newly acquired power to remember: the countless 
things she had to remember simplified her life. The 
infinite details of housekeeping smoothed themselves 
out wonderfully. She was surprised how much more 
time she had for recreation—because she remembered 
easily and automatically her many duties at the time 
they should be remembered. And when evening 
came she missed much of the old ‘‘tired feeling’’ and 
was fresher than she had been in years. 


At her club she became a leader because her fellow 
members count on her to conduct club matters with 
a clear head and in orderly procedure. 


In her social life Mrs. Jones began to win a popu- 
larity that she had never dreamed of attaining. The 
reason was easy to understand—because she never 
forgot a name or face once she was introduced—and 
this also made her a successful hostess—much to the 
wonder of her friends. In short, Mrs. Jones, in de- 
veloping her own perfectly good memory, discovered 
a secret of success, not only in housekeeping, but in 
her social life. 


Now we understand the Roth Memory Idea is 
going like wildfire among Mrs. Jones’ friends—for 
she has let them into her secret. 


Read the following letter from Mrs, Eleanor A. 
Phillips, State Chairman of the Tennessee Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee: 


“Enclosed please find check for $5.00 for Memory 
Course forwarded me. This course, to my mind, is 
the most wonderful thing of its kind I have ever 
heard of, and comes to hand at a time when I need 
it greatly. 

“As Chairman for the State of Tennessee for 
Woman's Liberty Loan Committee, it is very neces- 
sary for me to remember the names of thousands of 
women, and with the very little acquaintance I have 
had with your wonderful course I find my memory 
greatly strengthened. I feel sure that after having 
completed the course I will be able to know my 
women and the counties they are from the minute I 
see them.’’ 


Send No Money 


_ So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is 
to improve your memory power in a few short hours, 
that they are willing to send the course on free examina- 
tion. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid at-once. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied send it back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 4 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of othef men and women who have used the 
course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


enendent Uorporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. 3712 119 West 40th St. New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
“The Most Satisfactory War Journal in America” 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within five 
days after its receipt or send you $5. 


DN RROD retro ote nd teiaenayinsio ie hem Mee ate Me 


Address 
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“My impressions? Yes. Listen. I was feeling the pulse of the 
war over there; that was my impression, seen by these eyes, heard 
by these ears. You will find it all in my book, 
“A MINSTREL IN FRANCE” 


Be sure to read it. That is my request. It is all for 
the cause.”’ HARRY LAUDER. 


Greatest Book of All 


War stories, and still more 
war stories, are flooding libra- 
ries and bookstores today— 
but here is the greatest of all, 
the unique book of the war.. 
Here is a Harry Lauder with | 
whom the world was not ac- 
quainted, a little man whose 
big laugh rings out in spite of 
the tears in his eyes, a great 
entertainer who knows how _ 
to pray as well as to amuse; a - 
Scotsman who has given not 
only his entire fortune, but 
his son and his whole heart 
and soul to the biggest cause 
in the world.— 


Pitisburgh Leader. 


To the Memory of My Beloved Son 


Captain John Lauder 


First 8th, Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 
KILLED IN FRANCE, DECEMBER 28, 1916 


H, there’s sometimes I am lonely 
And I’m weary a’ the day 
To see the face and clasp the hand 

Of him who is away. 

The only one God gave me, 

My one and only joy, 

My life and love were centered on 

My one and only boy. 


Siaifea ed Tears 


There are smiles and tears 
as well in “A Minstrel “in ~] 
France.”’ There is an honest 
personal appeal in Harry © 
Lauder’s words, and you can | 
almost hear the rise and fall 
of his voice as he points out * 
memorable spots along the 
trenches or halts to sing to — 
mud-caked soldiers tramping 
those highways of France 
that will be forever places 
of pilgrimage.— 4 

Boston Post. 


I saw him in his infant days 

Grow up from year to year, 

That he would some day be a man 
I never had a fear. 

His mother watched his every step, 
’Twas our united joy 

To think that he might be one day 
My one and only boy. 


When war broke out he buckled on 
His sword, and said, ‘‘Good-bye, 
For I must do my duty, Dad, 

Tell Mother not to cry, 

Tell her that I’ll come back again,”’ 
What happiness and joy, 

But no, he died for Liberty, 

My one and only boy. 


Lauder’s Wonderful Story 

Harry Lauder’s book thrills 
the reader. From beginning 
to end it rivets attention. So 
graphic is his description 
that one can almost hear the 
stirring call of the bugles and 
the wild skirling of the Scot- 
tish bagpipes, ‘rising above 
the din of the fighting and 
the roar of the guns. 

In the narration of his 
story the famous Scotchman 
has a great purpose. He 
writes so that America may 
know more of the meaning 
of war, its cost, its agony, its 
call to every one of us. 

A Vivid Pen-Picture 


Harry Lauder witnessed 
the awful desolation in No 
Man’s Land—the scene of 
constant alarms, trench-raid- 
ing and fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting. He saw, on every 
side, evidences of the wanton 
destruction wrought by the 
German invaders of France 
and Belgium, and the bar- 
barous cruelties they had in- 
flicted. So vivid is his picture 
that the reader gets an in- 
stant impression of the fight- 
ing men of the allied armies. 

A Book That Will Live 


“A Minstrel in France”’ 


‘Stirring in Sentiment. | 


The great minstrel tells us 
his experiences and adven-~ 
tures in the wide course of ~]| 
his purposeful traveling. He 
has made a volume of three 
hundred odd pages rich in 
story, .abundant in inspira- 
tion, stirring in sentiment, 
yet always simple in its 
appeal.— 


New Y. ork World. 


The days are long, the nights are drear, 
The anguish breaks my heart, 

But oh! I’m proud my one and only 
Laddie plays his part. 

For God knows best, His will be done, 
His grace does me employ. 

I do believe I’ll meet again 

My one and only boy. 


Appeals to Everyone 


It has remained for Harry 
Lauder—beloved of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world for his - 
carries a big message be- voice and his personality—to 
tween its covers. Harry bring forward a war-book 
Lauder has painted pictures H ARRY A DER’S that has an appeal for every- 
of life in the trenches that U one, for everyone has some- — 
will never fade. In the pages one near and dear to them, 
that he has written laughter either at the front or prepar- 


66 bb) 
ang Ape tes Rent A MINSTREL IN F RANCE:. = 


From ‘‘A Minstrel in France.’’ Copyright, 1918, by Harry Lauder 


SEO Re ne 8 


father who has given his only : Harry Lauder, but he has 
son to the cause of freedom, $2.00 at all dealers or direct from made good by getting right — 
the great comedian’s narra- into the hearts of the people 
tive is full of intense fervor. with his pen, just as he has in 

In it he tells of the new kind 49 Raihie! 40th St. the past, with his voice — 

of heroes the war has made. Hearst’ s International Library Company wivorks Washington Times. 
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— Sify Cents for 
Freemans 
FACE POWDER 

‘NOTan advance, because 


enow give double quantity 
[Ost everything has advanced in 


price. Material and labor cost 
iore. Government taxes have increased. 
ind now Uncle Sam wants to conserve 
| paper, board and labor. 


Je have met these conditions in the only way 
»ssible—packed double the quantity of powder 
a square cornered box of practically the same 
re. This saves our government and us one box, 
id the packing and handling of that box. 


ot forty years Freeman's Face Powder has been 
Id at a uniform price. We do —————— 


st want to increase it. .Buying 50 cents 

is = includes 
iality in quantity protects us both | Gopernment 
id helps win the war. Tax 


emember— Freeman's Face 
owder is distinctively a quality 
lights the most fastidious. 

he Freeman guarantee—money back after trial 
not satisfied—still holds good. 


Il tints at all toilet counters or miniature box 
t 4 cents stamps. 


powder that 


Watch for the square box. 


REEMAN PERFUME CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW VAMPING CARD 
SE See Moe 


NO TEACHER NEEDED—SUR- 
PRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 
Persons having neglectet their Musical Educa. 
tion need not despair, for with the aid of ournew 
[PING CARD, you can at once Vamp awey to thousands of Songs, Ballade, 
zes, Rag Time, etc., etc., equal to Professional Musician. No knowledge 
usic required. After using ita few times, you will be able to dispense with 
id of the Vamping Card éntirely, Price Oni 15 oTs. Postrarp. 


NSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 413. 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


WRITERS 
-REE BOOK! 


. wonderful book —read about it! 


“ELLS how easily Stories and Plays are conceived, writ- 
ten, perfected, sold. How many who don’t DREAM 
oy Seaawrite, suddenly findit out. Howthe Scenario Kings 
d the Story Queens live and work, How bright men and 
men, without any special instruction, learn to their own 
1azement that their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant 
ots for Playsand Stories. How your own Imagination.may 
ovide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that will bring you 
appy Success and handsome Cash Royalties. How new 
iters get their names into print. Howto tellif you ARE 
writer. How to develop your ‘‘story 
ney,” weave clever word-pictures and 
que, thrilling, realistic plots. How 
ur friends may be your worst judges. 
ow to avoid discouragement and the 
falls of Failure. HOW TO WIN! 
us Surprising bookis ABSOLUTELY 
REE. No charge. No obligation. 
JUR copy is waiting for you. 
rite for it NOW, 
ist address ‘ 


YRITERS’ 
ERVICE 
spt. 49 


burn — 
>< ‘ad 


PIANO 
“ PLAyine 
7~ jasyv 


Mrs. Wilcox states: “We had- never heard 
of Jacob B6hme, and were amazed, when we 
looked him up in the encyclopedia, to find his 
philosophy given in these words: ‘Nature rises 
out of Him, and we sink into Him. This 
struck us as remarkable evidence of the abso- 
lutely spiritual source of the messages.” 

At one sitting, some difficulty was experienced 
in getting messages. Finally, there came: 
“Conditions on your plane are now terrible, and 
they affect the astral. We try to save ourselves 
here from bumps, as you do when there is an 
accident on earth. All ideas are in chaos; so 
you must send all the more love here.” 

And, on another occasion: “ Many come here 
who have only material desires in their hearts; 
they try to live the same way here. When they 
cannot, they seek the same vibrations of those 
on earth. They live in a cloud near earth. 
Intense love and desire is the only way ut; 
desperate grief of those on earth makes the 
burden heavier for souls here.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Y/ilcox remarked that this 
seemed a flaw in God’s system, as without some 
ray of light to prove immortal life, and with 
our dear ones wrenched away, we could not 
help bitter grief. To this, the reply came: 
“Tt is the greatest proof of unselfishness a hu- 
man soul has to meet.” 

Questions were asked about Christ. 

“Christ,” was the reply, “is at the head of 
the spheres which belong to the Christian era. 
To see these spheres, we have to ascend. <A 
band of Devas took me. And then I only 
glimpsed his glory.” 

QuEsTION: .nd do you know if Buddha, 
who went from earth five hundred years before 
Christ, has spheres belonging to his era? 

ANSWER: Yes; the region is so high that we 
have to raise our vibrations to approach it, and 


'|then only sense its radiance. 


At another time, the question was asked if 
the life above was lonely, and the reply was: 

“Tt is life as you can’t conceive it. Immortal 
life is doing the nearest duty. Unless souls are 
in the same work, they do not meet. Our lives 
are devoted to duty and service. We shall see 
each other again. Have patience. Sit every 
day alone in the Silence until you learn the use 
of the higher laws; then you will not need the 
board. When you are developed enough, [ will 
appear to your sight. Be patient!” *] 


When anesthetics were first discovered, 
the orthodox Church and the clergy 
loudly denounced their use as opposed to 
God’s assertion that women should bear 
children in pain and suffering. Many vio- 
lent sermons were preached, declaring the 
merciful anesthetics were agents of the 
devil, and that those who employed them 
were defying God. 

N. A. Richardson, in ‘Industrial Prob- 
lems,” states that, in Lancaster, Ohio, in 
1828, the School Board refused to permit 
the schoolhouse to be used for the discus- 
sion of the question of a proposed railroad. 
The old document reads as follows: 


You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to 
debate all proper questions, but such things as 
railroads and telegraphs are impossibilities 
and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God had designed 
that His intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour by 
steam, He would clearly have foretold it 
through His Holy Prophets. It is a device of 
Satan to lead immortal souls down to Hell. 


We laugh at these ideas to-day, and we 
would laugh at the man who declared the 
use of electricity to be a sin. Imagine one 


*We are in receipt of a letter from Mrs. 
Wilcox as we go to press, saying that many 
remarkable messages have come to her in 
France, which will be given in the published 
volume of her autobiography. 
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bY DIAMONDS Duicy 


FROM JASON WEILER .& SONS, ff) 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers . i 

For over 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & ff 
Sons of Boston has been one of the: leading fi 
diamond importing concerns in America’ selling fi 
tu jewelers. However, a large business ‘is done fj 
direct by maii with customers at importing |) 
prices! Ilere are several diamond offers— }}} 
direct to you by mail—which clearly. demon- ff 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds ff 
that should surely interest any present or pro- ff 


_1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one-carat 
diamond is of fine» bril- 
lianey and perfectly cut. 
Mounte. in Tiffany style, 


Alie Platinum 


This ladies’ ring is made of }} 
all platinum, richly carved J} 
and pierced in the néw lace Fy 
work effect. Set witli-per- 
fectly cut, blue-white dia+ fl 
mond. hh 


14k. solid gol setting. Diamond 
Money refunded if your 7 
jeweler can duplicate it for Ring 


less than $125. Our 
price direct to you 


$95 


A few weights and prices-of Ih. 
other diamond rings: — i] 
$19.00 ff) 


lf carat - Be 
ig carat - 32.005 
14g cirat - 43.00 1) 


1 139:00 
189:00 }} 


1/4 carats 
2 carats = 


34 Carat, v8.00 
This “4 carat genuine dia- 


mond of great brilliancy 2!4 carats 42200 |i} 
and perfectly cut. 14k. 3 carats = ~ 532-00 f 
solid gold tooth setting. 


Money refunded ifthese i 


Money refunded if your , 
diamonds can be _ pur- 


jeweler can duplicate it | 
tor less than $85. $68 chased elsewhere for Iess }} 
Our price than one-third more. i 
We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in..Boston 


li desired, rings willbe sent = 
fo your Bank or any Express 
Co. with privilege of examina- f 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 

WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS #@ 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 
This book is_ beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 


showing weights, sizes Write 
and prices ($10 to for 
$10,000). is consid- your 


cred an authority. A 
copy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of 


your name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Sonal 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies : Amsterdam and Paris 
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The 
Jinger Jar 


“A Magazine of Opportunity” 


ia you can give some of 
your spare time to selling 


subscriptions for the six 
leading magazines in their 
line in this country, The 


Jinger Jar will give you many 
money-making suggestions. 
Send us your name and 
address and you will receive 
The Jinger Jar free of cost, 
together with our spare time 
money-making plan. 


AGENCY BUREAU 


International Magazine Company 
119 West 4oth Street |New York 


MM 
SMM 


SO 
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The Above Handsome 


Solid Gold La Valliere 


o. 925, is our big leader. Four beautiful perfect-cut 


Genuine Diamonds - 


Down $25 SMiont 


a Month 
Send for Free Catalog 


here are over 2,000 photographic Illustrations of * 
Diamond Rings. Diamond La Vallieres, Diamond Ear 

Screws, Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, Signet, 

and Emblem Rings, Watches, Wrist Watches, Brace 

ets, Cuff Links, Brooches, Lockets, Chains, Charms, 

Silverware, Clocks, Toilet Sets; also our wonder- 

fully showy assembled Solitaire Diamond Clusters 
" Whatever you select will be sent, all shipping charges 
prepaid. You see and examine ‘the article right in J 
your own hands. If satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided into eight equal amounts 
payable monthly, Liberty Bonds accepted. 


Suggestions for Christmas Presents 


A few of the many desirable articles shown in our large hand- < 
some Catalog. Every article listed below can be furnished at 
prices given and up to any price you wish to pay. ‘All are popu-~<.. 
lar selections, of exceptional value. We can fill any requirement. 

Gifts for Women Gifts for Men 
Diamond Rings, Solitaire . $25.00 up {| Diamond Rings, Solitaire . 
Diamond Rings, Loftis Soli- Diamond Rings, Round Bel- 


ve 


os 


.$25.00 up 


taire Diamond Cluster . 75-00up| _cher.7-Diamond Cluster 75.00 up 
Diamond La Vallieres . . -00 up | Diamond Scarf Pins 8.00 up 
Diamond Ear Serews 25.00 up | Diamond Studs . . 10.00 up 
Diamond Brooches . . 7.00 up | Diamond Cuff Links . . . 5.00up 
Diamond-set Cameo La Val- Emblem Rings . 7.00 up 
lieres . - - « 12.00 up | Signet Rings, Diamond-set. 10.00 up 
Send for Catalog, make se-f Diamond Lockets: . . 10.00up| Watches, solid gold . . . 25.50up 
lections and have as many § Watches, Diamond-set, Watches, gold filled . . 15.00 up fy 
articles as you wish charged solid gold . » « 29.00 up] Wrist Watches... . . 15.00up 
in one account. Watches, gold filled”... 17.50 up | Cuff Links, solidgold . . 3.00 up 
Any diamond purchased from us § Wrist Watches, solid gold . 29.00 up | Emblem Charms, solid gold” . 5.00 up 
for a present may be exchanged § Wrist Watches, gold filled . 18.00 up ae Scarf Pins, Diamond- 
for other selection at the full | Watches, solid gold . . . . 30.00 up 9.50 up 
price paid should the recipient de- Bracelets, solid gold . . . 12.00 up car Link and Scarf Pinsets 6.00 up 
sire to do so later on. With this § Signet Rings, Diamond- set ss 2 ue Coat Chains, solid gold . . 4.50up 
privilege you need have no§ Beads, solid gold 5 Waldemar Vest Chains, 
anxiety in choosing gifts. . Pear] Beads, Diamond. Clasp 3 ‘30 tip solid'gold: =. . 2.05 << 5.00 up 
WATCHES Our Catalog illustrates and describes all 
2 i J EWEL That Will 3. 00 a Month the new watches—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, ad- 
Pass Railroad Inspection justed. All sizes for men and women, Choice 


Our watches are guaranteed by the factory and further guaranteed by us. 
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YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Start a business of your own by introducing Cosmo- 
politan in your neighborhood. You may devote all or 
only spare time as you like. 


We want a representative in every city. If you have some 
leisure hours communicate with us and we will explain our Money 
Making Plan and start you right off to build up a business of 
your own. Write now to 


Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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so bigoted and so ignorant who would sd 
“If God had wanted man to employ suc}, 
power for the transmission of light or m. 
sages, he would have placed it in his han 
and not made the discovery of it so di 
cult. God made sunlight for the day a 
moonlight for the night. He gave man , 
feet on which to run with messages. Ij, 
wicked and at variance with God’s wisl, 
to use electric light or to send messages - 
telephone or telegraph; the holy proph, 
did not foretell them. Whoever does th, 
things is in league with the devil.” Su 
words would be no more absurd and gj- 
than the words of those who claim tl. 
God’s secret of the life beyond the gre. 
should not be sought, and that no effort’ 
communication with those who have gi; 
onward should be made, because the me; 
of that communication are not obtair| 
without effort. 

Just as crude oil gave place to gas, a| 
gas to electricity, so will a still more sub: 
source. of light be discovered one of th; 
days. God has no secrets he does not ink! 
to share freely with hivman beings who » 
adventurous enough, reverent enough, ¢) 
patient enough to seek the way of knowled, 

Man is an unawakened god—not ¢ 
man, but every man. We are heirs) 
everything in the yast universe. It is |. 
cause the Great Creator wants. us to seai) 
for these higher truths and this glori; 
knowledge of life immortal and the won: 
of sphere upon sphere filled with sup. 
beings that he is permitting the race to : 
the awful result of thinking only of mateil 
success and earthly power and glo. 
The world-war has prepared the minds{ 
human beings, as nothing before ever p- 
pared it, for study of the worlds beyo). 
Never before was such a spiritual awak - 
ing on earth, and it has but begun. ‘Tit 
study cannot and will not be confined to: 
creeds and dogmas of established Church. 
It will leap over hurdles and barriers set; 
the clergy, and soar into space, seeking s 
own trail to Truth. Ae those whose mils 
are awake, whose sou!s are purified throti 
suffering, whose hearts are cleansed of | 
selfishness and all earthly lusts and long: 
will meet the spirits of their dear dead 
the Silence and be instructed by the. 
L. W. Rogers tells us that, by a series 


sustained efforts to live the highest life! 


which one is capable, it is possible to atta 
a level of corisciousness where one has 5 - 
sonal knowledge that the dead live. Thai, 
of course, the highest road, and the sait 
one to tread. But when we are suddey 
separated from those who have been tn 
by death from our sight, touch, and he~ 
ing, we are not possessed of the poise ed 
strength to go through these scient¢ 
methods of development. As, in times! 
great emergency, we cannot be contento 
write a letter in longhand and send ito 
India and await an answer from a {friel, 
but rush to the telegraph-operator and ik 
that our message be sent, so do we turr! 
the time of awful need to some more mé» 
rial means of communication with our del. 
A woman said to me: 

“T cannot imagine my husband nage 
a third person between him and me, 0@ 
material object like a ouija-board or a tae 
to bring messages. When he was on eal}, 
he did not do these things. Why shoulde 
in the spirit- -world? He always came i 
rectly to me here.” 

“T think not always,”’ I replied. “Win 
he was only a block away from you, ¢ 


. 
| 
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VERY ONE knows that a high forehead 
4 indicates the intellectual type—that a 
— teceding chin denotes weakness while 
pronounced chin means determination— 
ese things and a few other signs are under- 
yod by all. But often these signs are 
unterbalanced by others which are just as 
! t but which the average person 
‘esn’t know how to diagnose. 
As a consequence we often jump to con- 
asions about people, which prove incorrect 
‘cause we don’t carry our observations far 
ough. It’s like trying to read a sentence 
* looking at the first one or two words. We 
ight guess the sense but more likely than 
‘t we’d go wrong. Yet once you have the 
cret, you can understand what all the little 
ms mean and get at a glance a complete 
cture of the characteristics of every person 
vu meet, as easily as you read this page. 
T know this to be true for I used to be 
jwout the poorest judge of character that I 
iow. I was always making friends only to 
id that they were the wrong kind, or saying 
e wrong thing to my customers because I 
d failed to “size them up” correctly, or 
ading money to people who never intended 
pay me back. I even made a costly mis- 
ke by giving up a good job to go into 
xtnership with a man who turned out to be 
tle short of a thief. 
I was pretty much discouraged by this time 
id- I determined that the thing for me to do 
as to learnto read character, if such a thing 
that was possible, for I felt that unless [ 
d know whom [ could trust and whom I 
uldn’t, I never would get very far. 
It was about this time that I read an article 
yout Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who 
recognized as 
ialyst in this country, and who was em- 
oyed by a big company at a salary of 
‘6,000 a year to select their employees. 
thought then that if hard-headed business 
en paid such a salary as this in order to 
sure their getting the right kind of workers 
‘at there surely must be something in char- 
‘ter reading for me. 
One day while in Pittsburg my eye was 
tracted to an announcement of a lecture on 
haracter Analysis by Dr. Blackford and I 
»cided to go and see if I could learn anything. 
‘That lecture was an eye opener! Not only 
d Dr. Blackford show how easy it is to 
ad at a glance the little signs that reveal a 
srson’s character, but after the lecture she 
we a remarkable demonstration of character 
ading that amazed the audience. 
She asked the audience to select two 
sople in the hall to come up and be ana- 
zed. Several men, all of them entirely 
nknown to Dr. Blackford, were suggested 
id finally two were chosen. As they came 
pon the platform Dr. Blackford looked 
rem over keenly and, after a moment’s 
1ought began to analyze both of them at 
ace. As she mentioned the characteristics 
- one she described the corresponding char- 
teristics in the other. 
Beginning with. generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to know 
oth men, that one was a good mixer, 
zeressive, bold and determined, while the 
€r was more or less of a recluse, very self- 
mtained, quiet and gentle. 
The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 
uick-witted and resourceful; the second a 


the foremost character © 


Little Sions That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


silent man, slow and deliberate when he 
spoke, and relied upon calm, mature judg- 
ment rather than brilliant strokes of ingenuity 
and wit. 

The first-man according to Dr. Blackford 
was active, restless, always on the go, im- 
patient, and able to express himself only in 
some active, aggressive manner. The second 
man was studious, plodding dnd constant, 
and expressed himself after prolonged con- 
centration and careful thought. The first 
man, the doctor said, was therefore especially 
equipped to execute plans, to carry to success 
any course of action, but was not particularly 
qualified to make plans or to map out a 
course of action—he could make practical use 


. of many different kinds of knowledge but 


did not have the patience or the power of 
concentration to search out and classify the 


‘What I’ve learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes; more.”’ 


knowledge so that it could be used. While 
he was a brilliant speaker, a resourceful and 
effective debater, he lacked the power to dig 
out and assemble the material for orations 
and debates. The second man, she con- 
tinued, being shy and self-conscious, could 
not speak in public, but was a master of 
study and research and strong in his ability to 
classify and correlate all kinds of knowledge. 

“Tndeed,” said Dr. Blackford, ‘‘this gen- 
tleman would be a remarkable success as a 
lawyer, especially in court practice. The other 
gentleman would be a remarkable success as 
a lawyer, but his particular field would be the 
preparation of cases and the giving of counsel 
to clients. Therefore,’ she went on, “they 
would be particularly fitted to work together 
as partners not only because they comple- 
ment each other professionally but because 
their dispositions are such that they would 
naturally admire and respect each other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into a 
storm of applause and upon inquiry I learned 
that the two men were indeed lawyers and 
partners, that they had been partners for 
twenty years and were well known in Pitts- 
burg for their intense affection for each other 
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and for the fact that during their twenty 
years’ partnership they had: never had a disa- 
greement. One_was:the brilliant trial lawyer; 
the other the studént and counselor, and as a 
team they were remarkably successful. 


* + kK * 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take. me long 
to get up to the platform and inquire as to how I 
could learn more about. character réading, and I 
found that Dr. Blackford had just completed a, pop- 
ular Course that -explained the whole~ thing , and 
which would be sent on approval, without. charge, 
for examination. I immediately wrote the publishers 
and received the Course by return mail. 27] 


And when it came I was never so amazed in my life 
—for here- was the whole secret in seven fascinating 
lessons. No hard study—no tiresome drudgery, just 
interesting pictures and simple directions that I 
couldn’t go wrong on. f 


Why, the very first lesson taught me pointets I 
could use right away and it was only a matter of a:few 
weeks before I was.able at one’quick but careful sur- 
vey to tell just what a man was like by what he 
looked like. ] 


And what a revelation it was! For the first time I 
really knew people whom I thought I had known for 
years. It was all.so simple now that it hardly seemed 
possible that I could have made such mistakesas I did 
before I heard of Dr. Blackford. 


People took on a new interest. Instead of just 
“blanks"’ each one became a definite personality with 
qualities, tastes and traits which I was always able to 
“spot.’’ Why, the very act of meeting people became 
the most fase nating pastime in the world. And how 
much more clearly my own character loomed up to me. 
I knew as never before my limitations and my capa- 
bilities. 

But it has been my contact with people in business 
that my new faculty has helped me most—to say that 
it has been worth thousands of dollars to me is to: put 


: it mildly. It has enabled me to select a new partner 


who has proved the best help a man ever had—it has 
made it possible for us to build up probably the most 
efficient ‘‘frictionless’’ organization in our line of busi- 


: | ness with every man in the right job—it has been the 
' means of my securing thousands of dollars’ worth of 
| business from men I had never been able to sell before 


because I hadn’t judged them correctly, for after all 
salesmanship is more if knowing the man you're deal- 
ing with than in any other one thing—and what I’ve 
learned from Dr. Blackford’s lessons enables me to 
know as much about aman the first time I meet him 
as his best friend—sometimes more. 


Is it any wonder that such concerns as the Scott 
Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Company, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
and others have scught Dr. Blackford as counselor; or : 
that thousands of heads of large corporations, sales- 
men, engineers, physicians, bankers and educators 
have studied her Course and say that the benefit 
derived is worth thousands of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr. Blackford’s Course 
you haven’t read yet—and that is the price.. If after 
examining the seven lessons in your own home you de- 
cide to keep the Course you need only send $5 in full 
payment. If you are not entirely satisfied with the 
Course, send it back and you will owe nothing. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without money— 
or write a letter and it will be sent to you charges 
prepaid. ; f 

ou take no risk and you have everything to gain, 
so mail the coupon, before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Pept. 3712, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly) 


Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven 
lessons called ‘‘Reading Character at Sight.’’ I will 
either remail the Course to you within five days after 


its receipt or send you $5. 
ily 


Se 


Pay TO THE ORDER OF 


COUNTERSIGNATURE 


Provide your boy or girl 
with an emergency fund 


The men and women. who are going 
overseas on the Great Crusade deserve 
every possible provision for their wel- 
fare. Would it not add to their com- 
fort and feeling of security to have a 
little sum in safe and convenient form 
for use in an emergency? Would 
it not add to your peace of mind 
to supply them with such a fund? 


A.B. A. Cheques 


are the safest, handiest "travel and emergency money." They can 
_.be used only after the rightful owner has countersigned them, and. 
they are accepted like cash in all countries of the Allies and 
~~. neutrals to pay for goods and services. They are of convenient 
denominations and are issued in a neat, handy pocket case. Before 
your boy or girl sails take him or her to any bank and obtain an 
assortment of $10, $20, $50 and $100 Cheques. The holder must 
sign the Cheques and should be present when they are purchased, 

If your bank is not prepared to sell you"A. B.A." Cheques, apply to 


BANKERS TRUST ComPANY 
New York City 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU! 


Under present conditions are you getting more money with which to meet 
increased living expenses? Does your income leave you a surplus or by 
skimping does it just reach? Would an additional 


_ $15.00 to $25.00 a* month 


help out? - As our representatives, many men and ‘women in every walk 
of life earn that much and more regularly. Let us show you how it is 
possible for you to do as well right from the start. Sign and send us 


the coupon below at once. 


Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part please show me how I can add to my income by 
introducing Cosmopolitan during my spare time. 


No. and Street 


City and State 
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' He could not do this himself. He used t] 


| use of the wires and operators on eart 


needed to send a message, he called u 1 | 
operator to connect the telephone-wire 


telegraph-operator and the wireless-oper_ 
tor at other times to reach you. They m;| 
not have been people of education or cq 
ture, but they knew how to connect the wir 
and render it possible for you and your In 
band to communicate.” ; 

There is nothing more unreasonable | 
absurd in the use of a ouija-board, a tab 
the planchette, or a trained clairvoyant i 
afford our disembodied friends the pow 
to transmit their messages than in 4 


Death does not make souls omnipoter 
Immortal life is a matter of slow grow 
toward greater power and knowled; 
Freed from the physical body, souls are { 
many years in the astral body; and th 
body has its limitations. Upon etheric a) 
vibratory conditions the possibility — 
transmitting messages from the astral r 
the physical world depends. An inca | 
who produces the phenomena which bri 
messages from the world beyond ma 

of an inferior type of mind and ne 
knowledge on these subjects, or he may | 
of the highest order of development. It 
simply a matter = the right vibrato 
combination. | 

The astral realm is filled with souls i 4 
states of development from the lowene | 
the highest, and whoever seeks pers 
tently for messages will receive them. B) 
beware of seeking idly, or without a hi, 
and holy purpose. Beware of seeking _ 
mere curiosity or for knowledge of m« 
earth-matters. The state of mind y) 
take into your investigations will attre, 
the same order of disembodied mir. 
Whoever approaches this study with | 
idle, banal mind will receive idle and b; i 
messages from the border-land. But its 
an impertinence for such people to go fon 
and say only such messages are to be ¢- 
tained. These statements are repeatet’ 
made by individuals who have never gc 
more deeply into the matter than a visit) 
a fortune-teller or spent an hour with 
rollicking party of friends experimen 
with table-tipping. 

There are just as many differing len 
ties in the worlds beyond as here on ea. 
The voyagers on the Ship of Death scatr 
when the further shores are reached. B, 
in that world, it is not money, title, or int- 
ence which decides the destination of ie 
passenger. It is thought—the kind f 
thought which each one of us entertains! 
the mind, year in and year out, that esti- 
lishes our position in the world beyo). 
The frivolous, selfish, voluptuary suddeyy 
called from the body will find him- or h- 
self in the slums and underworld, with wy 
undesirable company in the astral realr ; 
and a!l the death-bed repentance and hy 
ceremonies at the last moment cannot al! 
this situation immediately, or give the sil 
admission to higher planes, until it wo's 
out its own salvation by a complete charé 
of thought. The unselfish, pure-mindl, 
God-living, simple toiler who has tried 0 
do as he would be done by, and to retin 
good for evil, will be happily surprised ¢ 
find himself among the scenes of beaty 
he has starved for on earth, and givent 
once glimpses of the glories beyont- 
glories of which he has only dreamed ins 
earth-life. al 

But when we put ourselves in Cth 
munion with the travelers who have g¢ 


hee eS 


we must learn to be as considerate as 
vould of our friends who have gone to 
ign lands on some great commission. 


zx to our nearest kin who had become an 
‘assador abroad or who was holding a 
tion in some college to give us points 
he market or advise us in our domestic 
ts. We would feel his time too val- 
e for that. 

ll our dead are in God’s colleges, and 
hhould ask of them only such help and 
‘mation as will better prepare us to 
r into their world and help us rise above 
y ideas while here. 

or should we too long and too persis- 
ly seek even this direct assistance from 
a. Once positively convinced of their 
tity and their continued life and love, 
should be considerate of their highest 
|, and not demand too much of their 
: and attention. Such demands delay 
a and weaken us. Just as it may help 
comfort and increase the happiness of a 
nbodied soul to have communion with 
e left behind for a time, so it may 
er a soul’s progress if we cling too 
istently to it and demand its continual 
‘strations. 

. the very instructive book by L. W. 
ets, “Elementary Theosophy,” he 
ks of this point and illustrates it by the 
y of the woman of Endor, who, at the 
iest of Saul, obtained communication 
. the spirit of Samuel and advice about 
mpending battle. Samuel’s first words 
“Saul, why hast thou disquieted me, 
The dead king was 


ae 
ve 


wring me up?” 
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‘e would not think of writing or ca- | 


‘Ohis CRESCENT-FILLER 
is What Makes the CONKLIN 


Distinctive~-and Dominant 


It is easily the foremost filling device. It’s / 
diferent. Its stronger, it’s simpler, it’s : 
more durable, it’s easier to get at. 
It fills the Conklin in 4 seconds, 
and also prevents the pen from 
rolling off the desk. The pzoneer 

selfzfiller, it has never been 

seriously challenged. What’s 
more, the CONKLIN 
writes as easily as it fills— 
with never a skip or 


Ry 


ying things more spiritual than the | 
; of earth and did not want to be dis- | 


ed. 

at us remember this incident when 
approach our dead, and ask only of 
things which pertain to the growth 
1e spirit. 


ut of these messages which I have re- 
ed under conditions and through peo- 
who are above suspicion, the following 
7ictions are indelibly impressed upon 
mind: 
—Reincarnation in many forms and 
‘es, from the mineral to the mortal 
g, is a scientific fact. The divine spirit 
ae Logos—God—enters into all things 
exists always, and when all experiences 
2 been obtained in various forms and 
ugh all sorrows and joys, we return 
\e again, once more pure spirit. 
—Death is only a doorway to a larger 
and does not destroy memory or affec- 
or personal characteristics. 
‘rs each soul into the place and plane 
as made for itself, while on earth, by 
nature and habit of its thoughts. 
—The fact that we have belonged to 
e Church and subscribed to some creed 
belief will not help us in the least to 
the heavenly planes after death unless 
thoughts have been heavenly with love 
sympathy for our fellow men. Only 
changing our thoughts can we change 
plane of consciousness. 
—Just as on earth the Salvation Army 
other helpers are sent to those in need 
ght, so will messengers of God come to 
ie after death who need to be helped 
ard and onward. It will aid such souls 
ray for them after they have left the 
—Christ is the latest and greatest of the 
ters who have been sent by the One 


Death | 


blot—and never leaks ! 


Ask any leading stationer, 


jeweler, druggist or de- 


partment store to 


prove it to you. 
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Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Winnipeg, Can. 
346 Donald Street 


Chicago 
1636 Lytton Building 


San Francisco 


Boston 
59 Temple Place 577 Market Street 
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Why Teeth 
Lose Their Glitter 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Leave the Film 


Why do well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay? 


Why does tartar form? 
Why does pyorrhea start? 


Millions of people are asking those 


questions, and the answer is this: 


A slimy film constantly forms on your 
teeth. It clings to the teeth. It gets 
into crevices, hardens and stays, and 
your brushing doesn’t remove it. And 
most tooth troubles are due to that 
film. 


That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the teeth 


~ to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of py- 
orrhea, and many internal troubles are 
due to them. : 


These facts have been known for years. 
But dental science found no way to ef- 
fectively combat the film. A vigorous 
dental cleaning from time to time was 
needed to remove it. 


Now a way has been found to combat 
it. That way is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. You can prove it, 
as thousands have, by a simple test. 
This is to urge that you do it. 


See the Difference 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
. buminous matter. The object is to dis- 
solve the film, then to constantly prevent 
its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That 
method, employed in Pepsodent, makes 
teeth-cleaning vastly more effective. 


Able authorities have made clinical 
tests of Pepsodent. In thousands of 


cases they have watched its efficiency. 
Now we are urging all people to prove 
it in their homes. It means results you 
do rot get without it, and they are all- 
important. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for aspecial 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean your teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


That film is your teeth’s chief enemy. 
This test will show you that you can 
combat it. Then you will always clean 
your teeth, we think, in this scientific 
way. Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your emovty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 


A size not sold in Drug Stores 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
ept. 251, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, II!. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for Special 
Tube of Pepsodent. 


whom he called ‘The Father” to. 
and uplift the race. He rules th 
belonging to the Christian era. 
other chains of spheres, governed 
great spirits. 

Christ and all the other great 
who rule the other chains of sp 
working in perfect harmony and ie i | 
same great end—tolerance and 1 
brotherhood. They . are mem 
hierachical organization known a 
the religious and all the hilocophie 
world, ancient and modern, as the ! 7, 
Lodge, ” or the “Great White Br 
hood.” - | 

In this marvelous organiza of f 
men, no human frailties exist; the) 
perfect mutual love and conside | 
prevail, coupled with implicit obe : 
to the wishes of those in the asc¢| 
ranks which culminate in the 
spiritual, invisible, but actual | 
this planet and all its affairs of ev: 
This great being is a direct ee 
of the Solar Logos, the God, Mage 
Ruler of the solar system. 4 

6—Death does not admit a soul, ho: 
pure, at once into the presence of iG; 
All must first pass through many | 
and be purged of all earthly desir 
they can reach the high vibratory: 
which enables them to enter ae | 
realm. } 

Back of all the spheres, at the Gi 
all things, is the Solar Logos—God-t 
whom all the universe proceeds. ]} 
immensity of space are vast heaven-y} 
filled with spirits in various states ¢ 
opment from the earth-bound souls | 
great archangels. All bent on return; 
the Source eventually and becoming | 
with God.” A wise teacher has said 
“Orderly gradation is nature’s met; 
expression. Just as a continuous chi 
life runs down from man, so also it 
rise above him until it merges ini 
Supreme Being. Man is ee on 
in the evolutionary chain.” And | 
Russel Wallace, who was called the® | 
Old Man of. Science, 2 said: “1m 
have ‘got to recognize that betweer! 
and God there is an almost il 
multitude of beings, working in th) 
verse-at-large at tasks as definit. 


-jmportant as any we have to ped 


I imagine the universe is peopledy 
spirits, intelligent beings, with duti. 
powers vaster than our own. I} 
there is a spiritual ascent from man uw 
and onward.” 

And from this mighty storchouall WI 
gather wisdcm and knowledge and 1) 
light and power as we pass through th 
paratory room of earth, which is on 
of the innumerable mansions ii 
Father’s House. 

Think on these things! 


THe ENpD 


Notice TO SUBSCRIBERS—If your i 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you pr' 
on the roth of the month, do not assui’ 
it has been lost in transit. Owing ) 
present congested condition of the rai 
delays in the operating of the mail 
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Victrola 
for Christmas 


Victrola VI . 


: Its Pie service in home and camp: pee ; 
: | 

; Measured by every standard, could any gift be more valuable, more 

¥ concretely useful, as well as more delightfully entertaining than the 


Victrola? 

Second only to the actual physical needs of the body is the impera- 
tive hunger of mind and spirit for their. essential “‘foods’—music, litera- 
ture, inspiration, education, comfort, and laughter. The Victrola is their 
Greless servant, bringing to’ them at any place, any time, the greatest 
art and entertainment of the whole world. 


Victrolas by the tens of thousands are in daily use by our military 
forces on-land and sea. In_more than 25,000 public schools the Victrola 
is helping to build Young America into a_ better citizenship - Fie= 
Victrola has taught’ French to our soldiers, wireless to our sailors and: ~~ 
aviators:. .In: millions. of - homes the Nicola is educating, « refining, , 
uplifting our mighty democracy. oe 


of 


Send the Victrola to the boys in camp to cheer and inspire them. 
Place it in the home for the benefit and pleasure of old and young alike. 
Give it for its value, its usefulness, its service, as well as for its unlimited, 
wholesome pleasure! * 


There are Victors and Victrclas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 
gladly play any y 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A, 


Victrola 


One of Americas — 

great contributions 

to the advancement 
of mankind 


Important Notice. victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
and their use, one with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 1st of each month 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered Trademark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. 
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To Kegild the Suns 


By Herbert Kaufman 


and Trent back to their aching flags; Albert the Great is 

king again in little Belgium; Serbia the Giant-killer has 
wrenched her hills from the Austrian. ogre; Poland is no longer 
Cinderella in the Houses of Tyranny; Rumania has cast the 
Prussian yoke; Czech and Jugo-Slav sit in the Council of Nations; 
Ferdinand the False cowers in hiding; the sacred dome of St. Sofia 
1s shadowed with Constantine’s returning Cross; the Hapsburgs are 
finished; God and Democracy have baffied Wilhelm of Hohenzollern, 
and defeat has ended hts line. 

Justice 1s satisfied, but mercy is not. After the fighting, the right- 
ing. After the conquerors, the constructors. After success, succor. 

The Hun ts beaten. But pestilence and privation prey in his 
crimson wake. Flanders is a blasted, breadless reach; the Holy 
Lands wail across the world for food and shelter. Defiled women, 
naked children, resourceless old folk, through a thousand miles of 
shambles, pray for help and healing. 

‘In their name and in the name of Christ and Jehovah, the Red 
Cross bids you hold ranks—beseeches you to serve this grievous 
hour—summons your purses to persist in sacrifice and generosity, — 
to join in the work of restoration, to sustain the widows and orphans 

of heroic millions who died on Europe's Calvary that you and yours 
might be spared for fairer, farther hopes, to regild the suns in these 
darkened lands with grateful gold. 


q | YHE war is won. France and Italy have brought Alsace 
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SERVICE-STARS 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 
Decoration by WT, Benda 


STAR shone down on Bethlehem 
To say: From this low manger-stall 
A boy shall go into the world 
And die to give new life to all. 
He shall make wars and angers cease, 
And bring the troubled nations peace.’ 
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A star in many a window hangs 
. This Christmas day, to say again: 
eee ors ae a ee aise “From this small house a boy goes forth 
ae nae To bring once more good will to men. 
Even if he die, no life can cease 
That drives the troubled world to peace.” 
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Akin to Bethlehem's is each bright 


And silent service-star to-night. 
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One way 


*Plattsburg. 


¢ LATTSBURG. One way,” Nerman Dalrymple told 
the ticket-agent. He named his destination more 
loudly, more proudly than necessary, and he was 
gratified when the man next in line eyed him with 
sudden interest. 


Having pocketed his ticket, Dalrymple noted, by his smart 


new wrist-watch with the luminous dial, that there was still 
twenty minutes befere train-time. “Twenty minutes—and Shipp 
had. a vicious habit cf catching trains by their coat tails— 
a habit doubly nerve-racking to one cf Dalrymple’s ponderous 
weight and deliberate disposition. That afforded ample leeway 
fer a farewell rickey at the Belmont or the Manhattan; it was 
altogether too long a time to stand around. . Mr. Dalrymple— 
his friends called him “ Dimples’’—had long since concluded 
that standing was an unnatural posture for human beings, and 
with every pound he took on there came a keener appreciation of 
chairs, benches, couches, divans, anything and everything of 
that restful pattern except hammecks. Hammocks he distrusted 
and despised, for they had a way of breaking with the scund of 
gunshots and causing him much discomfiture. 

Next to standing, Dimples abhorred walking, for the truth is 
he shook when he walked. Therefore he chose the Belmont, that 
haven of rest being close at hand; but ere he had gained the 
street, his eye was challenged by a sight that never failed to 
arrest his attention. It was the open door of an eating-place— 
the station restaurant—with idle waiters and spotless napery 
within. Now, drink was a friend, but food was an intimate com- 


panion of whom Dimples never tired. Why people drank in 
14 


‘Too Fa 
to Hight 


By Rex Beach 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 
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order to be convivial or to pass an idle quarter Bi 
hour, the while there were sweets and pasties as ei! 
accessible, had always been a mystery to him. Lil 
heming pigeon, he made for this place of refreshment. 

Overflowing heavily into a chair, he wiped his full-n) 
face and ordered a corn-starch pudding, an insati) 
fondness for which was his consuming vice. 

As usual, Shipp made the train with a three-second bak 
of safety in his favor, and recognizing the imposing || 
cf his traveling companion, greeted him with a hea 

“Hello, Dimples! I knew you’d come.’ 

When they had settled themselves in their compart 
Dalrymple panted breathlessly: 

“Gee! How I hate people who paw at departing trains.” 

“T made it, didn’t I? You're getting fat and slow—tli 
what ails you. A fine figure of an athlete you are! Why, yc) 
laying on blubber by the day! You're swelled up like a «: 
horse.” | 

‘“T know,” Dimples nodded mournfully. “I’ve tried to red? 
but I know too many nice people, and they all have good che. 

“Boozing some, too, I suppose?’ ae 

“Oh, sure! And I love candy.” 

“They'll take you down at Plattsburg. Say! It’s gn 
isn’t it? War! The real thing!” Shipp’s eyes were spark 
“Of course it came hard to give up the wife and the baby, b> 
somebody has to go.’ 

“Right! And we’re the ones, because we can afford it 
never knew how good it is to be rich and idle—did you? | 
think of the peor devils who want to go and can’t— dee 
and all that. It’s tough on them.” 

The other agreed silently; then, with a smile, he said: 

“Tf they’re locking for officer-material at Plattsburg, as 
say they are, why, you’ve got enough fer about three. Th: 
probably cube your contents and start you off as a colonel 

Dimples’ round, gocd-natured face had become serious; t? 
was a suggestion ‘of strength, determinaticn to the set oi 
jaw when he spoke. 

“Thank God, we’re in at last! I’ve been boiling ever ‘1! 
the Huns took Belgium. I don’t care much for children, bec! 
mest cf them laugh at me, but—I can’t stand to see t? 
butchered.” 


4 
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Plattsburg was a revelation to the two men. They were amazed 

oy the grim, businesslike character of the place; it looked 
‘horoughly military and efficient, despite the flood of young 
fellows in civilian clothes arriving by every train; it aroused 
heir pride to note how many of their friends and acquaintances 
were among the number. But, for that matter, the best blood 
of the nation had responded. Deeply impressed, genuinely 
thrilled, Shipp and Dalrymple made ready for their physical 
examinations. 
_ Dimples was conscious cf a jealous twinge at the sight of 
his former team-mate’s massive bare shoulders and slim waist; 
Shipp locked as fit to-day as when he had made the All-American. 
As for himself, Dimples had never noticed how much he resembled 
a gigantic Georgia watermelon. It was indeed time he put an end 
to easy living. Well, army diet, army exercise would bring him 
back, for he well knew that there were muscles buried deep 
beneath his fat. 

“Step lively!” It was an overworked medical examiner speak- 
ing, and Dimples moved forward; the line behind him closed up. 
As he stepped upon the scales, the beam flew up; so did the head 
‘of the man who manipulated the counter-balance. 
_ “Hey! One at a time!” the latter cried. Then, with a grin, 
he inquired, “Who’s with you?”’ He pretended to lcok back 
of Dimples as if in search of a companion, after which he added 
another weight and finally announced, in some awe, 
_ “Two eighty-five—unless I’m seeing double.”’ 
| “* Two eighty-fivel’” The chief examiner started, then, to 
‘Dalrymple, he said: “Step aside, sir. Fall cut.” 
_ “What’s the idea?”’ Dimples inquired, with a rose-pink flush 
‘of embarrassment. 

“Vou’re overweight. Next!” 
_ “Why, sure I’m overweight; but what’s the difference?” 
| “All the difference in the world, sir. We can’t pass you. 
‘Please don’t argue. We have more work than we can attend to.” 
Shipp turned back to explain. 
“This is Norman Dalrymple, one of the best tackles we ever 
‘had at Harvard. He’s as sound as a dollar and stronger than a 


bridge. He’ll come down v4 : 
_ “Ym sorry; but there’s nothing we can do. Regulations, 
you know.” : 

“Sure!” The man at the scales was speaking. ‘Two eighty- 


five isn’t a weight; it’s a telephone-numbet.” 
- Dalrymple inquired bankly: 

’ “T)o you mean to say I can’t get in? Why, that’s too absurd! 
‘I must get in! Can’t you fix it, somehow? 

“You're holding up the others. Won’t you please step aside?” 
_ Shipp drew the giant out of line and said quietly: 

_ “Don’t argue. Get into your duds and wait for 

‘me. It will be all right. We know everybody; 

we'll square it.”’ 

But it was not all right. Ner could it be 
made all right. Weary hours cf endeavor 
failed in any way to square matters, and the 
two friends were finally forced to 
acknowledge that here was an in- 
stance where wealth, influence, the 
magic of a famous name 
went for naught. They 
were told politely but firm- 
ly that Norman Dalrym- 
ple, in his present state of 
unpreparedness, could not 
take the officers’ intensive- 
training course. Dimples 
was mortified, humiliated; 

Shipp felt the disappoint- 
ment quite as keenly. 

“That’s the toughest luck I 
ever heard of,” the latter ac- 
knowledged. ‘You'll have to 
reduce; that’s all.” 

But Dimples was in despair. 

“Tt’s healthy fat; it will take 
longer to run it off than to run 
the Germans out of France. 
The war will be over before I 
can do it. I want to get in 
now. Tco fat to fight! Good: 
Lord!” he groaned. “Why, I told everybody I 
was going in, and I cut all my ties. Now to be 
rejected!” After a time, he continued: “It knocks 
a fellow cut to reduce so much. If I managed to 
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sweat it off in a hurry, I’d never be able to pass my physical. 
That sort of thing takes months.” 

Shipp silently agreed that there was some truth in this state- 

ment. : 
“Tough? It’s a disgrace. I—I have some pride. I feel 
the way I did when I lost our big game. You remember I 
fumbled and let Yale through for the winning goal. I went back 
to the dressing-room, rolled up in a blanket, and cried like a baby. 
You and the other fellows were mighty decent; you told me to 
forget it. But I couldn’t. I’ve never forgotten it, and I never 
shall.” ; . 

“Pshaw! You made good later.” 

“T fell down when it was my ball. . It’s my ball now, Shipp, 
and I’ve fallen down again. I’ve led a pretty easy, useless 
life, these late years, but—I feel this thing in Europe more 
than I thought I could feel anything. I’ve contributed here and 
there, let my man go, and economized generally. I’ve adopted 
whole litters of French orphans, and equipped ambulance-units, 
and done all the usual things the nice people are doing, but I 
was out of the game, and I wanted—Lord, how I wanted to be 
in it! When we declared war, I yelled! I went crazy. And then 
along came your wire to join you in this Plattsburg course. 
Good old Shipp! I knew you’d get on the job, and it raised a 
lump in my throat to realize that you were sure of me. J—was 
never so happy’”’— the speaker choked briefly— ‘‘as while 
waiting for the day to arrive. Now I’ve fumbled the pass. 
I’m on the side-lines.”’ 

Norman Dalrymple did not return home, nor did he notify 
his family of his rejection. Instead, he went back to New York, 
took a room at the quietest of his numerous clubs, engaged a 
trainer, and went on a diet. He minded neither of the latter 
very greatly for the first few days, but in time he learned to 
abhor both. 

He shunned his friends; he avoided the club café as he would 
have avoided a dragon’s cave. The sight of a push-button 
became a temptation and a trial. Every morning he wrapped 
himself up like a sore thumb and ambled round the park reservoir 
with his pores streaming; every afternoon he chased his elusive 
trainer round a gymnasium, striving to pi the man’s hateful 
features, and never quite succeeding. Evenings he spent in a 
Turkish bath, striving to attain the boiling-point and failing by 
the fraction of a degree. He acquired a terrifying thirst—a mon- 
strous, maniac thirst, which gallons of water would not quench. 

Ten days of this and he had lost three pounds. He had 
dwindled away to a mere two hundred and eighty-two, and was 
faintly cheered. 

But he possessed a sweet tooth—a double row of them— 


Occasionally he ordered his favorite dish, corn~starch pudding 
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and he dreamed of things fattening to eat. One dream in particu- 
lar tried the strongest fiber of his being. It was of wallowing 
through a No Man’s Land of blanc-mange with shell-craters 
filled with cream. Frozen desserts—ice-cold custards! He 
trembled weakly when he thought of them, which was almost con- 
stantly. Occasionally, when the craving became utterly unbear- 
able, he skulked guiltily into a restaurant and ordered his favorite 
dish, corn-starch:pudding. . 

At the end of three weeks, he was ; bleached; his face was 
drawn and miserable; he looked forth from eyes like those of a 
Saint Bernard. He’ had: gained a pound!  ~ 

Human nature could stand no more. _ Listlessly he wandered 
into the club café and there came under the notice of a friend. 
It was no more possible for Dimples to enter a room unobserved 
than for the Leviathan to’slip unobtrusively into port. The 
friend stared in amazement, then exclaimed: 

“Why, Norm! You look sick.” 

“<Sick?’” the big fellow echoed. “I’m not sick; ’m dying.” 
And, since it was good to share his burden, he related what had 
happened to him. “Turned me down; wouldn’t give me a 
chance,” he concluded. ‘‘When I strained the scales, they 
wanted to know who I had in my lap. I’ve been banting lately, 
but I gain weight at it. It agrees with me. Meanwhile, Shipp 
and the others are in uniform.” Dimples bowed his head in his 
huge, plump hands. “Think of it! Why, Id give a leg to be in 
olive drab and wear metal letters on my collar. ‘Sick?’ Good 
Lord!” 

“JT know,” the friend nodded. ‘I’m too old to go across, but 
I’m off for Washington Monday. A dollar a year. DVve been 
drawing fifty thousand, by the way.” 

“T’m out of that, too,’? Dimples sighed. ‘‘ Don’t know enough 
—never did anything useful. But I could fight, if they’d let me.” 
He raised his broad face and his eyes were glowing. ‘I’m fat, 
but I could fight. _I could keep the fellows on their toes and 
make ’em hit the line. Ji—if they built ships bigger, (d 


stowaway.” 
. “See here—” . The speaker had a_ sudden posh “Why 
don’t you try the ¥?? 22° ey 
MMe NP ey ere. 
“No, norte ne Y sie sr 
“Oh, that! I’ve hired a whole gymnasium of my own w here 
I can swear out loud.” 
Lhe Y.’ M.-C: Av is sending- mien overseas: = - 


‘“T’m not cut out for a chaplain.” 

‘““They’re sending them over to cheer up the boys, to keep 
them amused and entertained, to run huts——”’ 

Dalrymple straightened himself slowly. . 

“T know; but I thought they were all pulpit-pounders.” 

“Nothing of the sort! They’re regular fellows, like us. They 
manage canteens and sell the things our boys can’t get. They 
don’t let them grow homesick; they make them play games and 
take care of themselves and realize that they’re not forgotten. 
Some of them get right up front and carry hot soup and smokes 
into the trenches.” 

‘“Me for that!’’ Dimples was rising majestically. “I could 
carry soup—more soup than any man living. The trenches 
might be a little snug for me round the waist, but I’d be careful 
not to bulge them. .Cheer up the boys! Make ’em laugh! Say— 
that would help, wouldn't it?”? He hesitated; then, a bit wistfully, 
he inquired, “The Y fellows wear—uniforms, too, don’t they?” 

‘Well, rather. -You can hardly tell them from the army.”’ 

In Dalrymple’s voice; whet he spoke, there was an earnestness, 
a depth of feeling that his hearer-had never suspected. 

‘Uniforms mean a lot to me‘lately. Every time I see a 
doughboy, I want to stand at attention and throw out my chest 
and draw in my stomach—as, far as I.can. There’s something 
sacred about that olive drab. It’s like your mother’s wedding 
dress, only holier, and decenter, if possible. Somehow, it seems to 
stand for everything clean and honorable and unselfish. The 
other day I saw the old Forty-first marching down to entrain, 
and I yelled and cried and kissed an. old lady. Those swinging 
arms, those rifles aslant, those leggings flashing, and that sea 
of khaki rising, falling — Gee! . There’s something ‘about it. 
These are great times for the fellows who aren’t too old or too 

fat to fight.” 

“Those Y men fight, in their way, just as hard as the other 
boys, and they don’t get half as much sleep or half as much 
attention. Nobody makes a fuss over them.” 

Dimples waited to hear no more. The Y. M. C. A! He had 
not realized the sort of work it was doing. But to keep the 
boys fit to fight! That was almost as good as being one of them. 
And he could do it—better than anybody. As his taxi-cab sped 


-Y in time. 


‘into’a room where’ several‘men were seated at a ‘table. - 


bridge to black jack.” 


across town, he leaned back with a sigh of contentment; f 
first time in days he smiled. The Y. M. C. A. would ha 
scales! To the boys at the front, a fat man might be f 
even than askinny one. He was mighty glad he had heard 
And it would be glad he had, for.his name was 
a lot to any organization. No more dry bread and spin 
Gott strafe spinach! .How he hated it! No more exercise, 
he would break training instantly and tell that high- 
reducer what he really thought of him. Useful work, work t to 
the war was one thing, but this loathsome process- “of tryin 
abdominal lard—ugh! He decided: to dine like a self-res 
white man that very night, and to deny himself nothing. 
club chef made a most wonderful corn-starch pudding, ir 
scribably delicious and frightfully fattening. At the - 
thought, an eager, predatory look came into Dimples’ eyes, 
would go overseas without delay; he would be in France 
his bit while Shipp and the others were still rehearsing 
little tricks and learning to shout, “Forward, ouch!” Ofe 
those fellows would win commissions—they were welcome { 
glory—but, meanwhile, he would be right down in the dirt a 
slime with the boys in leggings, cheering them up, Callin 
“Bill” and “Joe,” sharing their big and their little trouble 
putting the pep into them. That’s what they _ needed, — 
what the world needed—pep! It would win the war. 

Dalrymple was surprised when he entered the Y. - 
quarters to find them busy and crowded. He sent a 
then seated himself at the end of a line of waiting r 
wondered if, by any chance, they could be applicants. 
self, and his complacency vanished when he learned 
could be—that, indeed, they were. His’ surprise d 
when he saw that in no wise did they resemble psalm-shi 
and Testament-worms such as he had expected, but that, o 
contrary, they looked like ordinary, oe business 
professional men. 

Dimples wondered if this were, after all, a competitive 
He broke into a gentle, apprehensive perspiration. 

His name was called finally; he rose and followed < 


them , were elderly, typical;. they wore various un 
arrangements of white whiskers, and one glance told Dim 
they.knew a lot about God. One of the others resembled a] 
“and he it was who spoke first. ae 
“You wish to go to France for the i M. c Ns 
inquired. ~ od 
“Yes, sir. They wouldn’t let me in at PRAT 1 
fat, or the camp is toosmall. I’d very much like to go over. 
“Tt is hardly necessary to ask if you have’ had expe 
in promoting social entertainments and recreations. ’ es 
The. speaker smiled. Dimples’ face’ broke ‘into. an an 
ing: grins GG : 
“ Entertainments!’ ‘Recreations!’ They’ re" tny® 
trade. I’m an authority. on all kinds of both; that 
me. 
Another coe of the board inquired, a 
‘‘Are you a temperate man, Mr. Dalry lee” rd 
‘“‘Oh, no!”’ Dimples shook his head. UA Noe at all: 
“What sort of—er— beverages “do. you dr. 
“What have you got?’’ the young giant blithely ‘asked. 
that his comedy met with no mirthful i response, he explain 
seriously. “Why, I drink praia a etlana I ha 
pee favorites. 


body does. I’m aiaoniaenly. cheerful when nD that V 

You've no idea how——””. 2: . 
“Surely you understand that we tolerate 1 no ¢ drinking 

Ever ina 
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young men who panes or hese 
with me. I’ve never tried to quit cone so aa sure IT can. 
‘Are you familiar with the character and the: aims of 
Young Men’s Christian Re One of the white-bea 
gentlemen put this question. — ~ Case 
“In a general way only. I- ie you ie a = an 
swimming-tank and ran some sort of a Sunday-school. — 
appealed to me, personally, until I heard about this one yo 
doing in France. That’s my size. That fits me like. a pa 
tights.” 
“Do you play cards?” _ : ae See ies 
“Certainly. I’m lucky, too. Any game the boys want, 


“T mean—do you play-for money?” = 
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“Ts that on the black list, too?” Dimples’ enthusiasm was 
slowing oozing away. Noting the falling temperature of the 
room, he confessed honestly, but with some reluctance: ‘‘I sup- 
pose I do all of the things that ordinary idle fellows do. I drink 
and gamble, and swear and smoke, and overeat and sleep late. 
But that doesn’t hurt me for carrying soup, does it?”’ 

No one answered this challenge; instead, he was the recipient 
of another question that caused him to squirm. 

“Would you consider yourself a moral young man?”’ 

Slowly the applicant shook his head. 

“To what Church do you belong?” 

“T don’t.” = 

‘‘How long since you attended divine service?” 

**A good many years, I’m afraid.” 

There followed a moment of silence; the men at the table 
exchanged glances, and into Dimples’ face there came an appre- 
hensive, hunted look. He wet his lips, then said; 

“Anyhow, you can’t accuse me of mendacity. I don’t lie. 
Now that you know the worst about me, I’d like to inventory my 
good points.” ‘This he proceeded to do, but, in all honesty, it 
must be said that his showing was not impressive. Never having 
given serious thought to his virtues, there were few that he could 
recall at such short notice. He concluded by saying: “‘I know I 
can make good if you’ll give me a chance. I—I’Il work like a 
dog, and I'll keep the boys laughing. I won’t let them get home- 
sick. I—why, gentlemen, this is my last chance! It will break 
my heart if you turn me down.” 

Not unkindly. the ‘‘judge”’ said, 

“We will consider your application and notify you.” 

This very kindliness of tone caused the fat man to pale. 

‘“‘I know what that means,” he protested. “That’s Y. M C. 
A. for no.’ Let me go,’’ he implored. “I'll serve. I’ll stand 
the punishment. I’m strong, and I’ll work till J drop. You 
won’t be ashamed of me, honestly.” 

“We'll notify you without delay, Mr. Dalrymple.” 

There was no more to be said. Dimples wallowed out of the 
room with his head down 

That night. he walked ‘the soft-carpeted floor of his chamber 
until very late. and when he did go to bed, it was not to sleep. 
Daylight found him turning restlessly, his eyes wide open and 
tragic. Another failure! Within him the spirit of sacrifice 
burned with consuming fury, but there’ was no outlet for it. 
Through his veins ran the blood of a fighting family; nevertheless, 
a malicious prank of nature had doomed him to play the part 
of Falstaff or of Fatty Arbuckle. What could he do to help? 
Doubtless he could find work for his hands in ship-yard or 
foundry, but they were soft, white hands, and they knew no trade. 
Give? He had given freely and would give more; but everybody 
was giving. No; action called him. He belonged in the roar-and 
the din of things where men’s spirit tells. 

That afternoon, he was waddling down Fifth Avenue when 
Mr. Augustus Van Loan stopped him to exclaim: 

“Good heavens, Dimples! What has happened to you?” 

Van Loan was a malefactor of great wealth. His name was a 
hissing upon the lips of soap-box orators. None of bis malefac- 
tions, to be sure, had ever yet been uncovered, nor were any of 
the strident-voiced orators even distantly acquainted with him, 
but his wealth was an established fact of such enormity that in 
the public eye he was suspect. 

“T’m all in,” the disconsolate mammoth mumbled, and then 
made known his sorrow. ‘Too fat to get in the army; too soft 
morally to get in the Y. M. C. A, I didn’t know how rotten I 
am. «I can’t carry a gun for my country; I’m not good enough to 
lug soup to the boys who do. And, meanwhile, the Huns are 
pressing forward.” 

Van Loan eyed him shrewdly. 

*Do you feel it as badly as all that?” 

Dalrymple nodded. 

“I don’t want to be a hero. Who ever heard of a hero with a 
waist-band like mine? No; I'd just like to help our lads grin 
and bear it, and be a big, cheerful fat brother to them.”’ 

Without a word Mr. Van Loan took a card from his pocket 
and wrote a few lines thereon. 

“Take that down to the Y and tell them to send you on the 
next ship.”” He handed Dimples the card, whereupon the giant 
stared at him. 

“D—d’you know that outfit?” 

“Know it?”? Van Loan smiled. ‘I’m the fellow who’s raising the 
money for them. They’ve darn near broken me, but—it’s worthit.”’ 

With a gurgling shout, Dimples wrung the malefactor’s hand; 
then he bolted for the nearest taxi-stand and squeezed himself 
through a cab door. 


Ten minutes later he entered the board-room at the Y. 
A. and flung Van Loan’s card upon the table. 

“Read that!” he told the astonished occupants. 

The “judge” read and passed the card along. 

“Where do I go from here?”? Dimples demanded, in a voi 
triumph. 

“Why,” the “judge” cleared his throat, “to your tal 
for a uniform, I should say.’ 


Late the following afternoon, as the judicial member of 
Y examiners was leaving the building, his path was barred by 


A rotund, micth-pravaeeae caesraeee in 
round red face like 


huge, rotund figure in khaki which rose from a bench i in the hall 
It was Dalrymple. 

“T’ve been blocking traffic here for an hour,” the gia 
explained. ‘Lookat me! It’s the biggest uniform in New Y 
and it was made in the shortest time.” Noting the effect 
appearance created, he went on, “I suppose I do lock funny, 
—there’s nothing funny to me about it.” 

The elder man’s face grew serious. : 
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“J’m beginning to believe you'll make good, Dalrymple. 
I hope so, for your sake and for the sake of the Association. 
If you don’t, we'll have to order you back.” 

“Tl take that chance. You gentlemen think I’m unfit to 
wear these clothes and—maybe I was yesterday, or even this 
morning. But when I saw myself in this uniform, I took stock 
and cleaned house. I got all my bad habits together and laid 


them away in moth-balls for the duration of the war.” 
“That means something for a man like you. 

- you to do it?” 

“This.” Dimples stroked his khaki sleeve with reverent, 


What induced 


A Se eiE ses 


bulging uniform, with his tiny overseas cap set above his 


calyx of a huge ripe berry 


caressing fingers. ‘It’s almost like the real thing, isn’t it? 
Not quite, but near enough. It’s as near as I can ever get, and 
I sha’n’t do anything to disgrace it. I can shut my eyes and 
imagine it 7s the real thing. I don’t suppose you understand 
in the least what I’m driving at—— ” 

«1 think I understand thoroughly, sir. But don’t believe for 
a moment there is anything counterfeit, anything bullet-proof 
about what you have on. You will be fighting, Dalrymple, just 


the same as the other boys; every service you perform, every word 
of cheer, every deed of kindness will be a bomb dropped back of 
the German lines. Why, man, do you know that the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. adds ten per cent. to our fighting force? It’s a 
fact; Pershing says so. If you make good, you'll be adding one 
man to,every ten you meet.” 

“One man to every ten!’ Dimples breathed. “That’s great! 
That’s more than I could have done the other way. I’m good for 
something after all.” 


It seemed impossible that a wealthy, prominent young New 


York club-man cotd so quickly, so utterly drop out of sight as 


did Dimples Dalrymple. One day he was in his familiar haunts, 
a rotund, mirth-provoking spectacle in his bulging uniform, with 
his tiny overseas cap set above his round red face like the calyx 


of a huge-ripe berry; the next 

day he was gone, and for several 
months thereafter his world 
knew him not. 

Captain Shipp, now attached to a famous 
division awaiting embarkation, was the first to 
hear from him. He read Dimples’ letter twice 

before passing it on. It ran as follows: 


Dear BRIGADIER-GENERAL: 

You must be all of the above, by this time; if not, there is favoritism 
somewhere, and you ought to complain about it. Probably you’re 
wondering where I am. Well, that’s your privilege, Brig. I’m in a 
two-by-four village with a name as long as _ the Frisco System, and 
you'll instantly recognize it when I tell you it has one white street and 
4 million rats. There are no houses whatever. Further information 
might give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

I’ve written lots of letters back home, but this is the first one of 
my own that I’ve had time for. I’m in the (Continued on page 95) 
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The American Marine Brigade 


T the end of May, 1918, the Germans, having won their great 
victories of March and April, were sweeping down the 
valleys of the Oise and the Marne toward Paris. Their 
purpose—their grandiose plan to end the war—was at last 

fully revealed. They had smashed Gough’s Fifth British 
Army in Picardy; they had fallen like a thunderbolt upon 
the weak joint in Flanders where the British and the Por- 


Chemin des Dames. The French, hurling themselves 
into the breach, had averted the ultimate disaster of 
separation from the British in the north. But in the 
little town, which must still be nameless, where the 
French headquarters were, a depression such as not 
even the black days of the Verdun attack in 1916 
had produced. held complete sway. 

Here, laboring almost literally night and day in a 
I'rench hospital, there was an American nurse. Be- 
cause I may not tell you her true name, I shall call 
her Mary Standish. War had long since ceased to 


trying times before. She had seen France staggering 
under terrible blows, but recoiling always, shaking a 
bloody head and uttering the immortal, defiant cry 
of the men of Verdun: “They shall not pass!” 

Now it was different. When, for a little space, she 
was free from rer work in the wards of pain, ominous, 
low-toned talk came to her ears. Could nothing stop 


on. Every hour the thunder of their guns was louder. 
Every hour the gray wave came nearer. French 
officers, weary-eyed, exhausted, shrugged their shoulders. 
Paris was doomed. All the lives that Ypres had cost had 
been wasted, for the Channel ports, too, must go. And 
when men talked of a new line—beyond Paris—of a re- 
organization in the south of France and of waiting for Pershing 
and his Americans to be ready, they were greeted with tired, 
patient, pitiful looks. The end was near. France had made her 
last effort. She had given all she had to give, lost all she had 
to lose. And her all was not enough. Help might be coming— 
but it would come too late. Mary Standish remembered a 
speech Lloyd-George—some one said it was Lloyd-George—had 
made, in which he had said that the epitaph of the war would 
be those tragic words: ‘‘Too late.” 


be a new thing in her experience. She had. known 


tuguese armies met; they had swept the French from the : 


i 
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the Germans? It seemed not. They were coming ~ 


in Belleau Wood 


A gloom, a depression such as she had 
never known, weighed down the spirits of 
Mary Standish. Hope had died. The 
wounded? The sight of them, as she minis- 
tered to them, the heroism with which they 
bore their indescribable agonies tore her as 
keenly as on the first day of her work in a 
war-hospital. But it was not 
the wounded who depressed 
her. She had grown 
accustomed to them. 

It was the hope- 
lessness of 
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staff-officers, of the men who knew—who could read the inner 
meaning of the ever-growing roar of battle that never 
ceased, who understood the tragic significance of the commu- 
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She found herself in a shambles—a place of horrors such as all 
she had seen of this war had failed to teach her to dream this| 
world could hold. For three days and three nights she worked, | 
snatching ten minutes of sleep as she leaned against a wall from 
time to time. Shells were falling all about. German| 
air-planes, flying overhead, saw the red cross that 
marked a hospital, and hailed the target joyously. 
Wounded men came in so fast that there was no hope 
of caring for allof them. Ambulance after ambulance) 
was waved on at the door, despite the sentence of 
death that was passed by the gesture upon the men 
it carried. 

The details of those days and nights, Maty Standish 
will never be able to remember. But when the order 
for the evacuation came, after three days, she put her 
hand to her aching head and found that she still wore 
the sodden, shapeless thing that had been her hat. She 
went out, staggering, reeling from sheer exhaustion, 
physical, spiritual, emotional, into the smoke-filled 
air. The roar a the advancing battle 
filled her ears. Sun and blue sky were’ 
hidden by the smoke of the fire | 
the German shells had lighted in 
the town. And allabout her Hee 
was the confusion, the horrid din 
of a retreat that had become 
a flight. . 

French guns went rumbling 
by. Poilus, blood-stained 
bandages about their 
heads, stele rides upon 
their carriages. And, 
heads bowed upon their 
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niques that told 
of = thie meyer- 
receding line of 
the fighting. 

The order came for 
the evacuation of the 
hospital. Mary Stand- 
ish,saw the men who 
were in her charge into the ambulances that were to 
carry them further from the front. Her own orders 
took her to Chateau-Thierry—Chateau-Thierry, span- 
ning the Marne, the sacred Marne, where Joffre had, 
as men had for four terrible years believed, forever 
turned back the German hordes from Paris and the 
heart of France. 

German shells were falling in Chateau-Thierry when she 
arrived. A rubble of brick and stone lay in the long main street. 
And through the town there passed, away from the fighting, 
toward Paris, a stream of camions, of guns, of wounded men 
who were able to make their slow way rearward. The French 
were in retreat. Already, in the brief space of Mary Standish’s See 
journey from the headquarters town, there had come a vital, a ees 
terrible, an ominous change. The Germans were coming, swiftly, 
inevitably. A new battle of the Marne was developing, and 
Mary Standish dared not hope for such a miracle as old Joffre 


American 
marines burying 


German dead in France 


She went into the new hospital to which she was assigned. A part of Chateau-Thiery 4 


a COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMA'TION 
American marines in the Fourth of July parade in Paris, hailed 


by the citizens as the saviors of the capital 


breasts, other men plodded on, utterly spent and weary, 
holding their places grimly in the clogged road that led 
to what might still, for a few hours or days, be deemed 
to be safety. 

Mary Standish caught her breath in horror and 
sheer pity at the things she saw. She went out of 
Chateau-Thierry toward Paris in an ambulance. It 
was a flight, not a retreat, that she saw—and_ saw 
for the first time. Rifles that had been flung away 
lay all along the road, packs, all the impedimenta 
that soldiers carry. Her mind flew back to Zola’s 
descriptions of the débdclz of 1870. These French- 
men had given up. They had done their best, had 
given to the utmost, and, in spite of them, the Prus- 
sian was to have his way. And—she knew these 
men. She had lived with them, nursed them, seen 
them suffer and die for this France of theirs that 
now they were ready to yield to the invader. She 
had seen them suffer, without a cry, agonies such as 
men had never, since time began, been called upon 
to bear. She knew the quality of their heroism; she 
knew them as men of the same breed as those who 
at Verdun had faced steel with their bared breasts, who, on 
the summit of Mount Kemmel, in April, had fought until 
the last man died. 

And now these men—these Frenchmen whom she loved, whom 
she put above all the men she had ever known or dreamed of, by 
reason of what she knew of them—had given up. They had 
fought their fight. Mary Standish’s head sank. Sobs shook her; 
tears blinded her so that she could not look before her and see 
what might be upon the Paris road. 

And then she roused herself. She was conscious, suddenly, 
of a change in the appearance of the Frenchmen who were press 
ing on, away from Chateau-Thierry. They had ceased to plod 
along, wearily, steadily, as the men a quarter of a mile behind 
had done. They began to gather in little groups and stare along 
the Germans had been driven out the road. The ambulance stopped, drew (Continued on page 110) 
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ENRY ,CALVERLY, of an 
inconstant and erratic na- 
ture, but possessing marked musi- 
cal and literary talent (as a youth 
he published a volume of short 
sketches that was highly ac- 
claimed), was brought up in the Chi- 
cago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was 
associated with Humphrey Weaver, a 
man of an inventive turn of mind, in 
the ownership of a weekly paper. 
When twenty-one, he married Cecily 
Hamlin, the daughter of an American 
adventuress who later became the wife 
of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, 
Madame Watt, as she was called, mur- 
dered her husband ‘during a violent 
altercation. Cecily, the sole witness of 
the tragedy, was so overcome at the 
trial that Henry abducted her. They 
were discovered after a fortnight; the 
trial was resumed, but Cecily died a 
few weeks later. Madame Watt was 
acquitted and went to live in a stone 
house resembling a castle that she 
built in a lonely spot on Lake 
Michigan. Henry served six 
months in the penitentiary for ob- 
struction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some 
years but finally turns up in a small 
Mid-Western city under the name 
of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work 
on a newspaper. He soon finds 
himself becoming interested in Mary Maloney, 
a bookkeeper who lives in his boarding-house, 
and is somewhat disturbed by the thought of 
disloyalty to Cecily’s memory. At the office, 
his eccentric behavior and absent-minded 
manner arouse the interest particularly of Mr. 
Hitt, who has charge of the paper’s ‘‘morgue,” and Margie Daw, a 
special writer, a woman who has already had two husbands. By 
searching among Henry’s effects she penetrates the ‘‘Stafford” 
disguise and resolves to get the story from his own lips. 

Through Humphrey Weaver, Madame Watt’s lawyers get in 
touch with Henry. Madame is anxious to see him. He decides to 
go to her, and gets leave from Mr. Listerly, the publisher of the 
paper. He finds the woman mentally deranged, but anxious to 
make atonement, by the payment of money, for the suffering she 
has caused him. Henry indignantly rejects the proposition. and 
rushes away. On his return to his post, he finds a check for 
twenty thousand dollars from Madame Watt’s lawyers, with a 
strong plea not to send it back. To use the money is for him out 
of the question. On an impulse, he offers it to Mary Maloney, 
who has a man waiting to marry her. Of course she will not take 


XI. 
OF MAYORS AND MEN FROM MARS. 


R. HITT stood before the drug store, looking now 

out at the street traffic, now at the man called 

Stafford. They had just come down in the elevator. 

He had spoken. He was speaking now—suggesting 
a bite of supper. And Stafford—his secret knowledge that the 
man was in reality Henry Calverly burned within his breast; 
he could hardly trust his tongue—Stafford (he must think 
“Stafford” hard, or he’d surely say the other) was remarking 
something about interviewing the mayor. Mr. Hitt couldn’t 
leave him alone. He made talk. 

“You were saying—oh, yes; the mayor. There’s a character! 
He will interest you. If you’ve a few moments, I’d like to show 
you— Only four or five blocks. You can transfer from there 
to the hill cars.” 
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it. Henry is profoundly depressed and craves for solitude. He 
takes an apartment in the building where Margie Daw lives. 
At the office, Mr. Winterbeck, the city editor, gives him his first 
reportorial assignment. It is to interview the mayor, Tim Mac- 
Intyre, about the arrangements for the unveiling of the Cantey 
Memorial. James H. Cantey was a power in the city, and his 
estate is chief owner of the County Railways system andthe paper 
on which Henry works. ae 


ere 


The man Stafford seemed hardly to care whe he wen 
He had a cold, he said. And pains in his back. Mr. Hitt suggest- 
ed aspirin. They walked across town, out of the business sections, : 
into a region of tenements, small shops, unkempt children 
playing on sidewalks and pavements, and innumerable tered 
They stood on a corner. Mr Hitt pointed up at a clutter 
fire-escape two floors above one of the saloons. 

“Tim MacIntyre—the mayor, you know—lived up here 
The father was a truckman—drank himself to death. The 
mother died a little after him. Tim wes embitious. As was his 
sister. They were a bright pair. Tim got himself through hi 
school somehow, and put his sister through a business college. 
She became a stenographer i in the County Railways office. Later, 
she worked for James H. Cantey himself. Then she married— 
a young clerk, who has done very well, I understand. She liv 
on the hillnow. And Tim is mayor. He hasn’t kept up. Som 
thing of a drunkard. Yet he is bright. He’ll interest you. Th 
machine he has built utterly controls the city.” E 


KeAtmiethisy wa, 


and started about the room, picking up a sheet at a time 


Twenty minutes later, Calverly stood before the mansion of 
the Honorable Timothy J. MacIntyre, on the hill. There must 
have been an acre of sloping lawn. The house was big, of pressed 
brick, with carved mahogany about the windows and about the 
front door. There was a mahogany bay on either side of the 
door. Something not unlike a rose-window, of stained glass and 
steel, set off the second story. The roof was covered with red 
tiles. It was a house meant to be impressive, to dominate. 

The doorman—he wore a blue uniform, with a striped yellow 
vest—led the caller up-stairs. In a rear “study,” behind an 
enormous flat mahogany desk, nervous eyes shifting brightly 
about the room, sat the mayor himself. 

The wavy hair, worn rather long, was almost jet black; a 
thick lock of it had slipped down ~ ver the high white forehead, 
suggesting familiar pictures of Napoleon. Indeed, the man 
looked a little like the great ad:venturer-emperor. His chin was 
drawn in, his brows were knit, as if to complete the picture. And 
when he rose and, with what was perhaps intended for courtly 
gravity, motioned Calverly to the armchair by the desk, despite 
the wrinkled gray suit he wore, he managed to convey an im- 
pression that he was trying to stand like Napoleon. 

There was a tray on the table, with glasses, a bottle of whisky, 
and a soda-siphon. The mayor’s cheeks were flushed. His 
skin was oddly delicate. He was an alert, nervous man, despite 
his pose. He pushed the tray toward his caller, then poured 
out a big drink for himself. 

“Tm killing a cold,” he announced, in something the manner 
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of one who addresses a public meeting: 
“See here, my friend; you’re coughing 


yourself. Have a bit. It’s the real stuff, 
from the old country.. [import it in the 
wood.” 


Calverly, in declining, studied the man 
with quickening interest. 

“Vou’re from the News,’”’ pursued the 
mayor. Calverly bowed. ‘You'll be a 
new man here. I know all the newspaper 
boys, you see; and they know me. I 
was a reporter once myself. We get on. 
We see things alike. There’s ne such help 
in developing a city and making it known 
as clever newspaper men. And youll find 
you can do well here. There’s odd jobs 
to be picked up—for your spare time, of 
course. You'll find youll draw close to 
big men in this city. We’ve got ’em. And 
they'll treat you right. If they don’t, you 
come straight to me. I’ve got my hand 
on the pulse of the town. For that matter, 
of the state, too. They daren’t ignore me.”’ 
He poured out another drink, tossed it 
down. ‘“There’s a big man coming up 
here this evening. Harvey O’Rell. Met 
him yet? No? You will, then. You must 
know O’Rell. He’s general manager of County 
Railways. And he comes to me—as mayor and 
d asman. Understand? Very able. Great ex- 
4, ecutive. A power here. But he comes to me. 
They all come to me. And remember this: 
Tim MacIntyre takes care of his friends. Tim 
never forgets.” He paused, mopped his moist 
forehead, drank. 

Calverly, speaking abruptly, with a 

e touch of eagerness, said, 

9 “The Cantey Memorial is to be 

a - unveiled” 

oo “Oh, now, there was a great man— 
James H. Cantey! He was my friend 
and my benefactor. He owned this 
city. And ruled it wisely, kindly. A 
great-hearted gentleman. And _ he 
made the ideal ruler, a benevolent 
despot. You can’t govern a city with 

a town meeting. There must be authority, power to act. So- 

called democracy has broken down. It is the big men who rule 

us, the men of vision and power, the builders of our railways, 
our factories, our banks. How could it be otherwise? Nature 
is an unending struggle.” The Honorable Tim drank again. 

“Now listen to me: I propose to put power into your hands. 

Power! That’s what I think of you. I see friendship in your 

face. When I see friendship, I give it back in kind. Now listen: 

This is a tip from the innermost councils. From what they call 

the Big Cinch.” He fell into a defensive whine. ‘Well, suppose 

it is the Big Cinch! There has to be one, doesn’t there? All the 
serious vested interests of a great city can’t be left at the mercy 
of any stray agitator, can they? No. Well, listen to this: Buy 

County Railways. Buy now; put in every cent you can scrape 

up. But buy this week. Do just that, and next week you’ll be 

a rich man. Got any money? No? Well then, to show that 

friendship is no idle word with me, [’ll carry you for ten thousand. 

Why, certainly! Do it as easy as not. You get me, don’t you? 

County Railways is cutting a melon next week. And we’ve 

got the stock down. New York isinonit. [min heavy. Within 

a week from to-night—within five days—this is confidential, 

mind, in friendship—lll be tucking away something between 

fifty and eighty thousand. Not a bad little turnover. You see 
they have to come to me. O’Rell has-to tell me. He can’t 
hide a thing from me. Do you see why? Because, if he tried 
it, I’d go over his head. The Cantey estate can’t hide it from me. 

My boy”’~—he pushed back his chair, got unsteadily up, clutched at 

the desk, and stood swaying there—‘“ my boy, I’ve been success- 

ful. They call me a rich man now. It’s right. I’m a rich man. 

I'll tell you how I’ve done it. [I’ve been smart. I’ve had power. 

I’ve used power. To-day I’m the biggest man in this end of 

the state. And they all know. Let ’em try to fool me; let ’em 

break faith just once—O’Rell, or these bankers here, or the 
contractors—and I'll get ’em in a day. I’d go over their heads, 
over all their heads. I’d turn the Cantey estate loose on ’em. 

I could do it. Even the Cantey property has to come to me. 
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That’s where I was smart, right at the beginning. I’ve got a toe 
in the crack of the Cantey door. .Get that? That’s where I was 
smart twelve years ago.~ I tell you, I’ve got a toe in the crack 
of the Cantey door. They’re afraid of me—the whole bunch! 
Understand? They’re afraid of me! Of me! There was some- 
thing else—something I wanted to say—oh, yes—now about 
this speech.” 

He fumbled about the desk, gathered up the sheets, turned, 
stumbled, dropped them. They scattered all about the floor. 
Calverly sprang to pick them up. The Honorable Tim flopped 
down on his hands and knees and started about the room, p.ck- 
ing up a sheet at a time. Calverly heard a sound and glanced 
up. In the door stood a large man, frowning down at them. 

MacIntyre was saying, as he crawled about: 

“Buy County Railways. You see I’m trusting you with a 
sacred confidence. That shows the kind of friend Iam. Un/’ner- 
stand? I’m trus’in’ you!” 

Calverly stepped aside, embarrassed, looking from one to the 
other. MacIntyre caught sight of the newcomer, sat back on 
the floor, said, with dignity: 

“Dropped my speech, Max. That’s all.” 
call him Max. Max O’Rell. Little joke. 
But I call him Max.”’ 

Mr. O’Rell proved himself a man of decision. 
Calverly, 

“Come out here!’’ Then, in the hall, added, “Who are you?” 

“T’m from the Vews.” 

“Vou have no business here 
now.” 

“T was shown up.” 

“You'd better go. And see that 
you keep your head shut.” 

Mr. O’Rell returned to the study, 
closed the door, and, leaving the 
Honorable Tim on the floor, called 

_up the News office. Mr. Listerly 
had gone to New York, it seemed 
—would be back to-morrow eve- 
ning. He spoke then to Mr. Win- 

. terbeck. Said: 

“Harvey O’Rell speaking. Who 
is this man you sent up to Mayor 
MacIntyre’s?” 

““A new man, name of Stafford.”’ 

“What do you know about his 
discretion?” 

“Very little. 
all right.” 

“An awkward situation has 
arisen here. It would be much the 
best thing not to let that fellow 
write his impressions. Ill get hold 
of Tutterville and have him do a 
story for you at once. What is it 
you wanted? ... General comments 
from the mayor apropos of the Cantey 
Memorial celebration? I’ll have that for 
you by ten o’clock.”’ 

Sam Tutterville was press-agent for County 
Railways. 

Winterbeck gave a very brief moment to 
thought. O’Rell was not a man you spoke 
carelessly to. Then he said, in his quick, de- 
cisive way: 

“Thank you. Don’t trouble. We shall 
have the monument story well enough covered. 
Good-by.” 

When the new reporter came into the city 
room half an hour later, he dropped down at 
one of the long desks. The city editor looked 
intently at him, considered calling him over, but finally let him 
alone. The man had a far-away look. He began writing at 
once, writing hard. 

What on earth could have brought O’Rell to the point of 
calling up direct? Had the man Stafford done some outrageous 
thing? Or had the Honorable Tim gone on the war-path? 
Either was possible. But in either event, direct dictation from 
the mighty O’Rell stirred the blood. It was the first time. Per- 
haps Mr. Listerly had to take it from County Railways as from 
ee banking crowd. Winterbeck himself didn’t like the feeling 
of it. 

It was after eleven when the man Stafford came over to Win- 


He chuckled. “I 
Name’s Harvey. 


He said to 


But I think he’s 


It read: “Dear Miss Die: Tm ill here and 


haven't any *phone——" 


terbeck’s horseshoe desk. He looked wan, indifferent; co 
a good deal. 

“T’ve written some stuff about the mayor—” he began. 

Winterbeck said: 

‘Leave it here. That’ll be all ior to-night.” 

He began skimming the interview, but was drawn q 
into a close reading. After two pages, he went back and 
the copy himself in pencil. Here and there he cut a ph 
a sentence, but most of it stood intact. 

After he had turned the last page, he looked up at the 
intently and drummed with nervous fingers on the de 
was the most difficult moment so far in the life of Frank . 
beck—a moment of high decision. 

Stafford, whoever, whatever he might be, wrote fied a 
from Mars. His detachment from the familiar web of life 
positively inhuman. He had written what one never w 
the truth—reaching a climax in the scene of the mayor spray 
on the floor and the entrance of O’Rell, and concluding 
that gentleman’s final rough orders in the hall. ‘ 

“So County Railways are cutting a melon next week 
they?” mused Winterbeck. ‘‘That’s why they’ve been 1 
the stock down. And Tim’s in on it. In so deep he can 
to throw away ten thousand or so on a reporter.” 

It wasn’t criminal evidence exactly; but it was unqu 
ably accurate. 

“Tt will kill Tim,” Winterbeck reflected. ‘‘But that’s a 
act.”? He scrawled his initials on the first 
thrust the manuscript into a carrier, — sh 
down the tube. 


XII 


INDICATING THAT A MAN FROM MARS W 
FARE RATHER BETTER IN CONFINING 
HIS ACTIVITIES TO THAT PLANET 


THE Honorable Tim MacIntyre, on the 
lowing morning, looked over the News in b 
Nearly four columns of page three he fot 
devoted to himself. The headings distur 

him. What he read beneath 
' turbed him more. 

It wasn’t until he got int: 
his slippers and went into the 
bathroom to shave that the 
force of the picture began to 
strike him. That quiet, green 
young fellow was making him 
ridiculous. He didn’t like it. 
He’d see about it. He’d settle 
that young fellow. He’d show 
him who was running this 
town. | 

Still, the significance of the 
; printed picture was trickling 
—slowly—into his conscious- 
ness. It was very quietly 
handled, all that about Coun- 
ty Railways, but he couldn’t 
possibly have said it. Not he. 
It was the sort of thing people 
wouldn’t understand. Or was 
it? Hewent back to the bed- 
room and read that part again, | 
the lather drying unpleasantly | 
on his face. ? | 

Then he rushed back into 
his study and snatched up the 
telephone. His impulse had 
been to call up O’Rell. But 
County Railways was. Cantey 


| 
| 
| 


this job was too big for Harvey. 
estate; the News was Cantey estate; in a sense, O’Rell and 
Listerly were rival department heads. O’Rell would never 
admit that; but Listerly would be inclined to take a ee 
tion on it. He considered calling Listerly, then reconsidere¢ 
He had his dignity to consider, his position. And he mustn 
let Listerly draw him. Yet he must act quickly. They: 
have the grand jury down on him before night if he didn 
look out. ¥ 
The telephone-bell was ringing. It was O’Rell. His tone 
frightened the mayor. O’Rell was blazing, was for coming 
down hard on the paper. MacIntyre said expansively: 


; Margie went into the bedroom, curling up comfortably at the foot of the bed, and surveyed her patient with an 


approving bob of her pretty head 


“You keep quiet, Harvey. Leave it to me. I'll handle the 
fool.” After which, he sat shaking. 

Scarcely an hour later—it was between nine and ten—Frank 
Winterbeck was awakened out of a sound sleep by a messenger- 
boy bearing a note from John Milhenning, the mayor’s secre- 
tary, requesting the editor to come at once to the city attorney’s 
office. Winterbeck sent a verbal refusal and went back to bed. 

The mayor kept his house until eleven. Serious men came and 
went, a number of them. The city attorney called up at short 
intervals. 

Listerly, it appeared, was on the train, couldn’t be reached. 

Harvey O’Rell sat in the mayor’s study from nine o’clock 
until his honor left, hovering over the telephone. By half-past 
ten, County Railways had jumped from one-twenty-two and 
three-quarters to one-thirty-seven, and was still rising. Every 
small gambler in town who so much as knew the way to a broker’s 
office was buying. Over the wires came the word that New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston were buying. The melon was already 
assured of a wide, almost democratic distribution. 

“There’s this to consider,” said O’Rell. ‘‘They’re running 
wild. They won’t know when to stop. It won’t stand more 
than one-forty to forty-three. If they put it to a hundred and 

_ forty-five, we can start selling. Sell ’em all they can carry away. 
Bound to be a reaction then.” 

He said this as much as anything to cheer up the mayor. It 
had already been necessary to take his liquor away. 

But MacIntyre collapsed in his swivel chair. They let him 
have a drink of whisky then, just to keep him going. 

He revived quickly. At eleven, he sent John Milhenning out 
for the mayor’s automobile. And ordering them all to mark 
time until his return, he disappeared. 

‘The nature of his errand had its points of interest. Some 
fifty-odd miles away, on his great country place, lived Senator 
Painter, the richest man in the state, one of the most powerful 
men in the United States. The Painter money flowed unrecog- 
nized into hundreds of solid business enterprises, into banks, 
insurance companies, traction interests, railroads, and hotels. 


~~ 


A corps of skilful and subservient lawyers appeared for it here 
and there on boards of directors. 

Senator Painter and James H. Cantey had been friends— 
the one, shrewd, reflective, born to be a background figure, a 
manipulator of puppets; the other, bold, dynamic. Their 
interests had interlocked in a hundred ways. Though County 
Railways was Cantey estate, there was Painter money in it and 
a Painter man or two on the board. There was Painter money 
even in the News—a fact known to few. And Painter influence, 
always quiet and unseen, reached into the private councils of 
nearly every bank in the city. 

William H. Painter, as it happened, had sat for twelve years 
in the Senate of the United States as an old-school Republican, 
almost a War Republican. Tim MacIntyre and his crowd 
were Democrats. The city, in fact, had been Democratic for 
fourteen years. But it is money, after all, that rules; and money 
has no party. So it was to Senator Painter, as to a final boss 
of bosses, that the Honorable Tim rushed in his dire extremity. 


Mr. Listerly picked up a copy of the News at noon in the 
Pittsburgh station as he came through, and read that third-page 
matter in the dining-car, folded it back, and propped it against 
the water-bottle. After which, deliberately enough, back in the 
observation-car, he wrote two telegrams and had the porter 
drop them off for him. , The one to his broker read simply, 


Sell County Rys, 
The other, to Frank Winterbeck, read, 


Meet me at the Junction four-fifteen. 


“Have a cigar,” said the chief to Winterbeck. ‘‘ Keep the dust 
out of your throat. Been a dusty trip. Never saw the country 
so dry in spring. Who wrote the story?” 

“Stafford.” 

“Hm. Thought so. Brilliant young man.” 

“You told me once not to go after MacIntyre until I got the 


goods on him. This thing came out of the clear sky. I sent 
: 27 
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Stafford for the usual palaver, re the unveiling. He came back 
and wrote this. It’s the goods on Tim, all right. It’s unanswer- 
able. And now, Mr. Listerly, I want your permission to follow 
it up. This hooks up with all that old stuff we’ve had on Tim. 
I want to go after him, make a job of it. He’s a crook.” 

‘““Oh, yes; he’s that.” 

‘““We can break him.”’ 

Mr. Listerly considered this. 

“Well,” he said, at length, “yes; go’ ahead.” 

By eight that evening, Winterbeck had his follow-up story 
planned in detail—three of his best men were out on the case— 
when Mr. Listerly strolled out and sat on a corner of the horse- 
shoe desk. 

‘Got a little disappointment for you, Frank,” he said. 

He tossed a typed paragraph on the desk. 

Winterbeck snatched it up and read: 


The News yesterday, during the absence of the publisher from the 
city, published a story purporting to be an interview with Mayor 


T. J. MacIntyre that was, on its face, libelous, scurrilous, utterly. 


false. It was written by a new member of the staff who, needless to 
say, has been discharged. 

The publisher of the News deeply regrets that this paper should 
have been made, for one day, the vehicle for so malicious an assault, 
apparently instigated by interests outside the city, on the character 
of our mayor. . Personally, and in the name of the paper, I hereby 
apologize to Mr. MacIntyre, and further beg to assure him that the 
News hereby pledges to him its continued unqualified support. 

(Signed) R. B. Listerty, Publisher. 


Winterbeck’s face slowly paled. 

“T had dinner with Oswald Qualters at the club just now.” 
Thus Mr. Listerly. ‘“‘He made it plain that we’ve got to do this. 
We’re to run it in a box not less than three columns wide above 
the middle line of page one to-morrow. All editions.” 

Oswald Qualters was known as attorney for all the local 
Painter interests. 

“Painter doesn’t own the News,” snapped Winterbeck. 

“Only part of it, Frank. But with a word he could call our 
loans, tie up our next delivery of paper, throw us on the town.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t help him much to wreck the property.” 

“No; but he could install another publisher and another 
staff.” 

Winterbeck reached for a sheet..of copy-paper, wrote his 
resignation, to go into effect the moment that the apology was 
sent to the composing-room, silently handed it to his chief. 

It was after he had read it that Mr. Listerly gave his first 
faint display of feeling.- He sighed. 

“Frank,” he said, ‘don’t do this. Think it over. You're taking 
it too hard. A newspaper, after all, is a piece of property. We 
have no right to make it a vehicle for our personal notions.” 

“Ts that thing going down?” asked Winterbeck. 

‘“Why—yes; we have no choice about that.” 

“Then you'll have to O. K. it yourself, Mr. Listerly.” 

Ten minutes later, the city editor was gone—for good; anda 
man from the telegraph-desk was sitting in his place. 

Mr. Listerly sighed a number of times during the evening. 
The man Stafford was mildly on his mind. He had lunched 
with Guard in New York, and had listened, to the verge of 
boredom, to praise of that young man. Guard was ready to 
plan publication of the Cantey biography, and was keen to give 
Stafford a try at the job. As‘a matter of fact, Mr. Listerly 
recalled that he had promised to put this through. Guard 
couldn’t hold him to it, of course. Though he had been curiously 
insistent, had made quite a point of it. And the promise had 
passed. Mr. Listerly wavered, during the evening, in regard 
to this. He even sent out inquiries regarding Stafford, but the 
man had disappeared, apparently, off the face of the earth. 
No one had seen him for twenty-four hours. Abel Timothy, 
who seemed: interested to the point of curiosity, looked up the 
address Winterbeck had—an obscure boarding-house away out 
Peck Avenue by the lumber-yards. But a telephoned inquiry 
brought the report that Mr. Stafford had packed up and left 
the evening before without a word. He had acted queerly on 
pets occasions. The landlady felt. relieved to be rid of 

im. 

Mr. Listerly decided then that the man, by his own actions, 
was releasing him from any slight moral obligation he may have 
incurred in the chat with Guard. He’d ‘consider giving the job 
to Hitt, think it over a few days; there wasn’t any great hurry. 
The old boy was wild to do it. He’d be safe, if uninspired. 

Guard had been rather extravagant, anyway. 

At this point, Mr. Listerly dismissed the Stafford person from 
his mind as a nuisance. 


XIII 


THE TIDE OF LIFE RUNS LOW. 


Marcie Daw slipped into her boyish blue coat, pulled doy 
on her head her little felt hat, opened the door of her apartm 
It was eleven in the morning. Miss Daw’s day was ate 
begin. : 

A folded paper lay on the sill. Her name was on it, writt 
pencil in a small, even hand. Quickly she opened it. It 


Dear Miss Daw: ; ce ema 
I’m ill here and haven’t any phone. Would you be willing to 

a doctor to 321? a 
H. STaFrrorD. 


She stepped back into her minute living-room, pressed a fi 
to her lips. No note had lain there when she took in her mor 
paper, an hour earlier. ‘‘Here’”’ and oaehe 
very building! So he had come! 

She was glad he was ill; it put him quite in her hands Tf 
were problems to be worked out; in her eagerness the other : 
she hadn’t bothered to consider them. But now that he 
unexpectedly, actually here— 

She went up to 321, on the floor next above, cones 
then tried the door. It opened. She slipped in and qu 
closed it behind her. It was just as well not to be seen con 
in here. 

It was one of the furnished apartments. There was a gol 
oak table, a stuffy, upholstered chair, an ornate rocker, a pic 
or two—a print of an English cathedral, another of sheep « 
road, the familiar platter, toad and crying child—a worn ca: 
rug. A shabby traveling-bag stood open on a chair. The o 
window here in the living-room gave on a court, facing oth 
windows. This was awkward. She listened a moment, at 
heard heavy, hoarse breathing; he was in the bedroom, as. 
She crossed quickly to the window and drew down the sh 

A photograph stood on the table in a silver frame—a delicai 
pretty girl of nineteen or twenty. She studied it. It was a/ 
old fashioned—the ballooning sleeves of five or six years bac 
and stiff linen collar, and severe ‘‘sailor” straw hat. e Wi 
it must have been—his dead wife. : 

Then, a thought breathless, her color up a little, fics eyes ve 
bright, she advanced to the bedroom door. 

He was stretched out in bathrobe and slippers, unshave 
longish hair tousled, haggard of face. He was deeply flushed: 
fever, surely. And ‘his bronchial passages were choked so th 
he breathed with difficulty. He went off now into a parox 
of coughing. 

His eyes opened. He didn’t seem to take in at first that s 
was standing beside the bed. Then he tried to speak. S| 
thought he said, ae 

““Oh, I didn’t mean to make you come here. ” 

“That’s all right,” said she. She was surprised, even vie) 
at her own breathlessness, told herself that there was no sense 
letting herself get stirred up. oe | 

She laid her hand on his hot forehead. It soothed him. he 
went then to the bathroom, wrung ‘out a towel in cold water, n 
laid that on his head. 

‘“‘Looks like grippe,”’ said she. ‘‘Do you ache?” Be: 

His reply was a moan. Then he said, “‘Will you tell ther i 
the office?”’ And went into another fit of coughing. i 

With a tightening of her nerves and an even higher color, she | 
sank on the edge of the bed, sat there, pressed the towel about 
his temples. | 

So he didn’t know that he was in disgrace! ‘She glance 
about the room; there was no sign of the mou Paper ‘A 
he couldn’t have seen hers. S 

She rummaged through her pockets. arg ts 


) 


must mean 


‘“‘Now listen,” she said: “‘?’m going to an a doctob: right 
up here. You'll need a nurse, too.”” He seemed to protest 
this. ‘‘You’ve got to be taken care of. Please leave it to 
Somebody’s got to get your food and things. And I’m going 
leave my key here on the bureau. If you feel up to, walking — 
down the stairs again, I want you to use my rooms. The air’s - 
better there. I’ll explain that to the doctor. And Ill look you E 
up for a minute at supper-time.’ - | 

She returned to her own rooms and telephoned her doc 
It was characteristic that she did tell him that the sick man 
the nurse were to have free use of her apartment. And s 
accounted for him simply as a friend of hers. 

She hid away the morning News in a bureau drawer. ae 

At the office, she found old Mr. Upham, deep in work at hi 


“Well,” she said, in as matter-of-fact a voice as she could manage, “there it is. You've got to know it” 


desk by the window. For a moment, at the sight of him, she 
compressed her lips. She purposely left the door wide open. 
At every sound along the passage, she glanced up. 

At length, she heard a slow, heavy step, leaned back, irresolute, 
bent forward again, and, making a pretense of adjusting her type- 
writer, looked sidelong at the door. 

The portly person of Abel Timothy appeared and paused 


there, hat pushed back off his wide forehead, unlighted cigar 
in mouth. He removed the cigar, raised his eyebrows, looked 
as if he might, under very slight pressure, come in. : 
She shook her head and, with her lips, framed the words: 
““Not now. Later.” 
He lingered. She glanced toward Mr. Upham, then moved 
swiftly to the door and said, low, . 
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“T’ll try to be at Philippe’ s about five.”’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ he said, “‘if you really want things to go on like 
this, I guess I can be as good a sport as the next fellow.’ 

“Not here,” she murmured. ‘‘Keep your head, Abe.” 
returned to her work. 

In a corner alcove at Philippe’s, they had a drink. 

“Now look here, Marge,” said he. “Ive been willing 
enough—— ”’ 

“Tm not. particularly strong for that ‘Now look here,’ ’ 
said she. 

“T can’t figure it out, Marge. 
‘hostile. ”’ 

“No; I’m not hostile, Abe.” She was fingering her glass, 
thinking hard. She had a delicate course to steer. She knew 
that any single superfluous word might start endless com- 
plications. It was a rule of her life never to tell an unnecessary 
lie. This was the sort of situation, she decided, in which you 
told the necessary lie as directly as ‘possible and let it go at that. 

“Ves; that’s it. You're hostile.” 

“Tisten, Abe: You're looking at me wrong—all wrong. I’m 
not your property. I never was. I’m a hard-working girl. 
I’m changeable. I have moods—— 

‘““ ‘Moods!’ ” This was a bitter exclamation. 

“Ves; moods. ‘There are times—you ought to know that, 
Abe—when I simply have to be alone. This is one of those 
times. I must—I will—be let alone. I’m fond of you, but——”’ 

ce ‘But!’ 9 
, “Yes; but— Now, Abe, another thing: It oughtn’t to be 
difficult, but it is—a little. It’s difficult, because I’m afraid I 
know just the train of thought it’s going to start in your mind. 
And you'll be wrong. Abe, I’ve lost my key.” 

' “Oh,” he muttered, after a long silence, ‘‘that!” 

“No; not that! 

It’s perfectly sim- 
ple, natural. If 
you can bring 
yourself to think 
sensibly for just 
one minute, you'll 
see how simple it 
is. A coincidence, 
yes. Ido want to 
be alone. I’m 
tired of men for a 
while. Tired even 
of you, Abe. If 
you want me to 
be fond of you, 
you'll accept that 
and wait me out. 
I can’t help how 
I feel. And now, 
at this same time, 
I’ve lost my key. 
I’ve got to tell 
you, no matter 
what elaborate 
and unpleasant 
stories you work up in your 
own mind. Because I haven’t 
any key.” She spread her 
hands. ‘‘I can’t get in to-night. 
I simply haven’t got it.” 
’ For along time he stared at 
the threadbare table-cloth, 
rolling the cigar round and 
round in a corner of his wide 
mouth. ‘Then he mutteted 
again, 

‘“T guess you'll get in all right!” 

Poa Abe, you are making it hard for me even to be fond 
of you 

He looked at her, smiled unpleasantly, drew out his key-ring, 
and furtively glancing about to ‘see if a waiter was near, 
detached a key and tossed it to her. 

She quietly put it in her pocket. 

‘“‘ Abe,” she said, ‘‘I’ve simply got to believe that you’ll laugh 
yourself at this ugly mood of yours when you’ve had an hour 
to think it over. I can’t, even to protect your feelings, stay 
locked out of my own rooms.” 

But all he said, and this was just before they parted, out on the 
main street, was, 


And 


There’s a difference. You’re 
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‘and fingered, in some confusion, the pages of the book. Aft 


“T guess I can let you alone all right.” 


A week later, at the end of an afternoon, Margie came bri 
into her apartment, called a cheerful greeting, dropped her 
and hat on the living-room table, tidied her hair, and 
went into the bedroom, curling up comfortably at the foo 
the bed, and surveyed her patient, who was propped up. 
pillows (hers and his) at the other end of the bed, wit 
approving bob of her pretty head. He put down his. book 
smiled wanly. 

“It’s a pretty good job,” said she thoughtfully. ON 
ever shaved pneumonia quite so close and escaped. Whi 
Miss Blaine?” i 

She said this brightly, naturally, but eas touched 
pectedly by self-consciousness, dropped her eyes. He co 


moment, he cleared his throat and replied, 
‘“‘She went up-stairs to pack her things. ” 
They fell silent. Then she, with evident effort, began chat 
ing about this and that at the office. But the effort Ww 
wholly successful. She went into the living-room te find a 
rette. The nurse came in. Calverly heard them talking 
low. 
Then the nurse said good-by, and, with a glance of 
altogether controllable curiosity from her patient to the 
nine things about the room, and from these to the sm 
pretty young woman who leaned in the doorway smok 
cigarette, picked up her suitcase and left. Calverly looked 
the window for an embarrassingly long time. 


Miss Daw perched comfortably on the foot of the bed, leane 
back against the wall, swung a pretty foot, and smok 
flectively. 

‘‘T’ll move up-stairs,’’ said he. 

“You'll do no such thing! ds 

Sites 

pel Ea) only asking you to ve sensib 
You’re weaker than you think. Take 

day or two to get u 
gradually. To-morrow 
if you feel still — 
you can dress. 1 
moving around a Titel 
But I won’t hea 
you're moving to-da 

“But you’re— 

“I’m perfectly 
fortable up there. 4 


Sheléeaned hurriedly toward the elke a aaa the 
roll of the lock, and the clicks 


““There’s another thing— Miss Blaine—about paying | her. 

ak attended to that.” 

“But 

shot en) pepe track. -Now listen, please: You’ re strap 
aren’t you? Well, I’m not—not completely— and what lit 
can do you’re more than welcome to. It’s the way we 


Samuel 


Good heavens— do you suppose I haven’t borrowed? Well, I 
have. I’m going to let you pay it back when you get to earn- 
ing again. Now please behave.” 

“How much was it?”’ . 

“ At the proper time, Hugh, you shall have an itemized state- 
ment. Do you know, this chance to study you, especially in 
the days when you hardly knew what you were saying, has been 
worth alot tome?” She smiled, knocked the ash off her cigarette 
with a reflective little finger. ‘‘ You strike me as an extraordi- 
narily interesting person. You're very gifted. Very. You’ve 
got no end of feeling. I can imagine you as coming through 


with something like power. You’ve got fancy, too. Delicacy. 
I love the way your mind works about some things. And then, 


As about this money. By the 
way, I brought in fruit and things. And [ll make coffee. 
We'll have a nice little supper by ourselves. And I’ll come in 
in the morning and get your breakfast. We’ll have great fun. 
Quite a little honeymoon.” 

She caught the way his eyes opened sharply and fixed them- 
selves on something outside the window. ‘That was enough of 


all at once, you get Victorian. 


that strain. She started humming, got some of her things out 


of the closet. 
“Tl just run up-stairs 
with these,’ she said briskly. 


“Then Pll come back and fix the supper. I got some grapefruit.” 

“TIt—it’s costing a lot,” said he miserably. 

“Please, Hugh!” 

“T think maybe I can get back to the office. to-morrow, 
Margie.” 

“Hardly.” 

“But don’t you see—— ” 

“T’m going up now. Be down directly.” 

“Do they—have they—I was just wondering if they asked 
bout me any.” 

She paused in the doorway, looked back at him. 

“The office is a pretty busy place, Hugh.” 

“Yes—of course.” 

“I'm not sure it’s the place for you.” 

“But—— ” 
“Imean just this: You’re wasted there. The News isn’t an 
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organ of public opinion and literary power. It’s a business en- 

terprise. Take your MacIntyre story. It’s the best piece of 

writing that’s ever been printed in the paper.” 

“Oh, do you really—— ” 

“Ves. But they don’t appreciate it. Oh, Ido. And Hittie 
does. A few. Frank Winterbeck did—does. He’s got brains. 
Some character, even. But the paper hasn’t character. We've 
got a chance, there on the News, for real leadership—moral, 
civic. But do you think we'll take it? Hardly!” 

Margie was near forgetting herself. Conviction rang in her 
voice; her eyes snapped. She hurried out. 

But her earnestness had brought her closer to Calverly than 
her schemes ever could have. He seemed to enjoy their little 
supper together. And she was quick to seize the small oppor- 
tunity. She kept herself quiet and friendly. For the time, he 
even stopped worrying about the paper. 

The next morning, when she let herself in, she was surprised 
to find him up and dressed. 

“Tm all right,” he explained, a thought defiantly. ‘‘Silly to 
be staying here, babying myself. I—I can’t tell you how kind 
you’ve been. But——” 

“Tt won’t hurt you to try a little walk.” 

“T’m going to the office. ” 
‘“That’s impossible.” 
“No; treally——” 

“Try it round the block once. 

find how weak you are. 

He stood over her, spread his hands. She 
glanced up at him, thenaway. She found him 
deeply attractive. But it wouldn’t do to show 
it. It never did. 

“Tt doesn’t matter particularly how weak I 
am,” he was saying. ‘‘Surely you see that 
I can’t—well, go on like this.” 

His thin hands were moving to include the 
little apartment. j 

“Anyway,” she remarked, “‘we need some 
breakfast.” 

While she busied herself about this, he walked the floor. 
He seemed desperately determined; his look was that of a 
man who fights himself, struggles to rouse himself. 

She found some difficulty in making talk over the break- 
fast. The very intimacy of their surroundings weighed on 
both. At the end of the meal, she found herself no nearer 
a plan for handling him. 

He looked about the room, prowled in the little hall. 

“What is it?” she called quickly, nervously. 

“T was looking for my hat. Perhaps it’s up-stairs.”’ 

SES is. e Ui get ite 

He put out a hand to detain her, but she pressed by him. 

‘Just once round the block, mind,” she commanded, as she 

gave it to him. 

He came back into the living-room then, sat on the arm of the 
Morris chair, looked down at the floor for a time, then, with 
unexpected frankness, up at her. 

“ve got to go to the office,” he said. ‘‘Can’t you see, 
Margie? You’re so good—you’re wonderful—but I’ve got to.” 

“‘T simply won’t let you.” A 

‘“‘[’m sorry. Perhaps it isn’t sensible. But it’s all I’ve got— 
work. It’s the only thing. I’ve got to go.” 

‘““Then—”’ said she. 

“What?” He, too, was quick, nervous. 

‘““Well—it had to come, sooner or later——”’ 

“What? What is it?” 

She went to the bureau in the bedroom. 

He started up in apprehension. He had to lean on the 
table. 

She spread out there the News cf a week earlier. 

“What? I don’t see what you mean!” 

“The box there. The retraction.” 

He read it. He seemed slow, even stupid, with it. 

“Well,” said sbe, in as matter-of-fact a voice as she could 
manage, ‘‘there it is. You’ve got to know it.” How sluggish 
he was! ‘You'd better just sit down. We’ll talk it over. It 
needn’t be so terribly serious, with all the talent you’ve got.” 
She wished he would move. ‘Sit down,” she said again. 

But he was still leaning on the table. He must have 
read the statement through several times. Finally he lifted 
his head, 

“Tt’s me, of course—my story,” he said. 

"Yes;-it’s you, ? 

“Ym discharged—publicly, that way?’ (Continued on page 118) 
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ROSSING the upper hall with delicate footsteps, Sarah 
Sidney Laidlaw rapped upon her sister’s door. 
“What is it?” Marie Thérése, from within, asked 
in a somewhat menacing voice. “‘Don’t come in!” 
she added firmly. 

But it was too late. Sarah had gently pushed open the door, 
and now said, in a tone almost mincingly sweet: 

“It’s only ‘Sally, Mattress. I lost my. Christmas list, an’ I 
couldn’t think but p’raps maybe I might ’ave 

It was a pretty room into which the small girl was insinuating 
herself, and an extremely pretty girl who rose from the peacock- 
chintz couch to confront her. But the countenance of Marie 
Thérése Laidlaw was darkened with a frown, and her hand was 
heavy upon her little sister’s shoulder, and her voice was dis- 
couraging. 

“Now, you get out of here, Sally,” she said, helping Sally to 
obey her as she spoke. “You get out, and you keep out, or Vl 
go right straight down-stairs and tell mother that ever since 
lunch you’ve done nothing but pester—and bother, and hang 
around my room. It’s none of your business being in here, and 
I won’t stand it. You’ve got your own friends, and if I asked 
you to stay in my room and watch me for five minutes, you’d 
think you were being murdered—and-you’d begin to yell for 
mother to let you go over to Yolande’s house——” 

“‘Oh, for the luva Mike!” Sally said sulkily, out in the hall 
now, and nursing the shoulder by which she had been rapidly 
ejected from her sister’s apartment. 

“And mother told you not to say that,” Marie Thérése said, 
developing her theme rather than diverting from it. ‘‘What did 
you say?” she added sharply, as the ten-year-old distinctly 
muttered the words: ‘Oh, you talk too much—shut up!” 

“Nothing,” said Sally, alarmed, and edging away. 

“You said, ‘Shut up!’ and I am going to tell mother you 
did,’’ Marie Thérése said, regretfully triumphant. “Yes, I am 
—T’ve let you off often enough. a 

Sally’s upper lip, experienced in device, began to tremble con- 
vincingly; her youthful breast began to heave. She looked down 
at the nondescript carpet that covered the floor of the nonde- 
script hall. 

“Lissun, Mattress,” she began beguilingly: ““I and Yolande 
Smith was makin’ our Christmas lists—and either I lost mine 
or I chewed it up—you know, the way you do sometimes, and 
I looked for it and looked for it, and I guess you would like dad 
and Thomas and everybody and Alma and everybody to find 
their presents written down on my list——” 

“You know very well that you didn’t lose that list in my 
room,”’ Marie Thérése said, as the shameful story fumbled along. 
‘““You wanted to come into my room and spy on me—that’s what 
you wanted to do! You wanted to see my present for—for 
everybody—that’s what you wanted to do!” 

“IT wanted to see the frame with the seven red crosses on it,” 
Sarah was heard to murmur dispiritedly. 

Marie Thérése, turning to reenter her own room, paused as 
one shot in a vital spot. 

““The—what?” she said, in a nervous undertone. 

“T heard you and ’Lizabeth Underwood telling the presents 
you were going to make for Boyd Allen and for that young man 
’Lizabeth is going with,” said the child innocently. 

Her sister; with one cautious and horrified look-about, drew 
her swiftly into the haven she had sought but a few minutes ago. 

Safe in the pretty bedroom, all creamy paint and peacock- 
chintzes, Marie Thérése paused, looking fearfully at her sister. 

“Who told you that?” she said. 

“You and her were talkin’ in Mr. Underwood’s sleigh yester- 
day,” Sally reminded her vivaciously. 

“Where were you?” Marie Thérése asked flatly. 

“‘T was in the back seat,” Sally explained. ‘‘Meand Yolande.”’ 

“If you were in the back seat of that sleigh,’’ Marie Therésé 
said heavily, ““you were there from the Underwood house to 
Bates Brook and back again.” 

“Yes; I know we were,” Sally agreed, with an encouraging nod. 

Hensioter flushed slowly, sternly gazing into the small freckled 


face for signs of 
weakening. 
“How did we 
go to Bates 
Brook?” she 
asked, faintly 
skeptical still. 
“You went past 
the training- 
camp,” Sally said 
glibly, ‘because 
*Lizabeth says 
maybe you would 
see that same fel- 
ler you saw Sun- 
day— Who was 
it, Mattress? Was 
it an officer or 
just one of the 
soldiers?” 
“Heavenly 


day!”. Marie 
Thérése_ said 
faintly. It was 


her strongest 
oath. She looked 
off across the 
crea m-and-pea- 
cock room dazed- 
ly, retaining her 
grip upon Sally’s 
corduroy-vel v e t 
shoulder. Terror, 
resolution, and 
fearful hope wrote 
themselves in 
turn upon her elo- 
quent face. 

““We knew you 
were there all the 
time,” she said 
brazenly, ‘ ‘and 
what wesaid about the camp was just to tease you and Yolander’ 

“And was that you said about Hoy¢ all made up, too?” ‘Sarah 
asked disappointedly. 


: lost 


“It's only Sally, Mattress. 


“What?” Marie Thérése quests nervously. : : | 


“When you said that Boyd told you that he had tried not to. 
see you, but it was no use—and that his uncle had killed himself 
when that actress wouldn’ t marry him, and that Boyd said Ea 
no girl had the right ‘ 

Miss Laidlaw’s exquisite face was scarlet. if 

‘““Yes—yes; that was all made up,” she said hurriedly. Nae 
listen, dear: You hunt all around here for your little Christmas 
list, and if you can’t find it, sister’ll sit right down and help 
to write it all over again. And, Sallikins, I have a reason why | 
don’t want you to say anything about what we were ue Ap 
about yesterday . 

‘‘What were we talkin’ about?” Sally said interestedly. 

“T mean what Elizabeth and I were talking about,” her _— 
explained patiently. 


“All right,” the child said iidifiereneit A moment later, she 
added, with apparent irrelevance, ‘“‘Dad doesn’t like Boyd Allen, 


does he?” Marie Thérése did not answer. “And mother don 
like Boyd Allen,” Sally persisted, in her sweet, incurious treb! 
Again Marie Thérése seemed to find nothing to say. ‘Am 
Thomas don’t,’”’ Sally added softly, under her breath. “ Mat- 
tress,” she broke out suddenly, after a silence, “do you 
Boyd Allen?” 

“Oh, heavenly day, Sally!” Marie Thérése ejaculated. 


had been standing at the mirror, settling the filmy white | 
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ruffles at the neck of her dark-velvet gown, clasping a slen- 


der thread of pearls about her pearly and slender throat, a 


thristmas list, an’ I couldn't think but p’raps maybe I might ‘aye —— 


‘iving a final touch to the golden ripples of her trimly massed 
air. Now she held out an imperative hand. ‘‘Come on out,” 
he said; “‘come out of here! I’m going down. I don’t want 
ou in here. Come on! Come on, Sally; I don’t want to leave 
ou in here.” 

“You said you’d help me make a Christmas list,” wailed 
ally, suddenly aggrieved. 

Marie Thérése made an impatient motion; a cloud formed 
etween her beautiful, childish blue eyes—eyes that still, in her 
wentieth year, were younger and more innocent than Sally’s. 

“Well, come on; we'll make it down-stairs,’’ she promised 
ingraciously. 

“You need a pen-sul,” Sally, following reluctantly, reminded her. 

“Tl get one down-stairs. ”’ 

“Thomas was huntin’ for one this mornin’,” Sally drawled, 
levating her skinny, little leg to slip by her sister on the smooth 
alustrade. Marie Thérése, following, scowled disapprovingly. 

“Well, if I can’t find one, I can’t make a list,” she decided 
leasantly. 

Sally, now awaiting her at the foot of the stairs, burst sud- 
enly and without premeditation into passionate weeping, her 
ace screwed up with fury and her voice penetrating into the 
emotest parts of the old-fashioned house. The child had an 
nfortunate habit of thus giving way to her moods, but her 
ister never seemed able to take into account the possibility of 
n outburst. Angered herself by the senseless uproar, and try- 
1g, at the same time, to grasp the message that a scandalized 
aaid was endeavoring to deliver, Marie Thérése was foolish 
nough to shout, at the same time shaking her shrieking sister 
lightly but unmistakably: 


oe oo 


“‘Sally—heavenly day 
—stop that noise! Wait 
aminute, Loretta! Sally! 
Sally! Stop it!” 

A sweet-faced woman 
in the late forties now 
came to the top of the 
stairs, and, too wise to 
add her voice to the con- 
fusion of voices, began 
swiftly to descend. Into 
the raging fever of Sally’s 
anger this lady’s touch 
insinuated itself; her 
mother sat down on the 
stairs, and dragged the 
little girl into her lap and 
kissed the wet eyes and 
the hot forehead. 

“What on earth is the 
matter?” Mrs. Laidlaw 
asked, looking with affec- 
tionate reproach at her 
small daughter and 
with sterner questioning 
at the lovely older girl. 
“This is a terrible din to 
break out in a_ house. 
What is it, Marie Thé- 
rése? Tell mother, Sally.” 

‘She just does that 
sort of thing because she 
has a mean, nasty little 
disposition,” Marie 
Thérése said somewhat 
tremulously. “I simply 
told her that if I couldn’t 
find a pencil, I couldn’t 
help her with her Christ- 
mas list. I don’t know 
whether that sounds rea- 
sonable to you, but it 
would to anyone else ex- 
cept the people who live 
in this house and who 
seem to think that the 
minutea great big, spoiled 
baby of ten chooses to 

li 8 6 open her mouth and roar 
i. like a mad bull——”’ 

“Marie Thérése!” said 
Mrs. Laidlaw affection- 
ately, humorously, soothingly. The outraged Marie Thérése fell 
silent; there was a pause in which Sally drew a great, sniffling sob. 

Just then a key rattled sharply in the hall door, and the group 
at the stairway foot had only time for a little shudder of appre- 
hension before the door opened to a blast of wintry air and 
admitted with it the nominal head of the house, Cyrus Laidlaw, 
tired, a little gray, a little saggy as to garments and drooping 
as to walruslike mustache, even a little dirty after the long day 
down-town. He eyed his wife and daughters and their maid 
servant wearily and disapprovingly as he hung up his damp 
overcoat and snow-spattered hat. 

“What was the racket?” he asked. 

“T didn’t know you heard it, daddy,” said his wife, rising 
with some difficulty, because Sally hung to her so helplessly, 
and assuming a pleasant tone. “Sally and Marie Thérése had 
some little difficulty—nothing serious.”’ 

‘‘She’s pulling your dress all crooked,” said Cyrus Laidlaw 
dispassionately. . ‘‘ Well, what zs it, Loretta?” he added savagely 
to the maid, who was reiterating her neglected message in an 
undertone. 

“Mr. Allen at the ’phone for Miss Marie Thérése,’’ Loretta 


‘said, alarmed. 


Her employer accepted the news with a glare of resentment, 
and let his somber eye move slowly from his wife’s conscious 
and uncomfortable face to the scarlet countenance of his older 
daughter. 

The telephone in the Laidlaw house stood in the hall, on a 
small article of furniture that Marie Thérése had found a year 
or two before and proudly called the “pie-crust table.” Her 
father now paused at this table long enough to slash the receiver 
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harshly back into the hook. After which, he went on his way 
to the library and slammed the door behind him. 

Marie Thérése, with a heaving breast, stood looking after him, 
for a full half minute, then she said imploringly, ‘“‘Daddy!” 
But the little entreating word and the tone he never could resist 
from her were drowned in the slamming of the door. The girl, 
with a quick, angry breath, flew. to the telephone-table and 
snatched the receiver to her ear. 

Loretta had vanished. Sally looked a with 
frightened and curious. She had the 
love of all children for a fight, but 
she had never seen her father and 
Marie Thérése so thoroughly out of 
sympathy before. This was going 
pretty far. 

But Mrs. Laidlaw went to her 
older daughter’s side, and, while 
she gently replaced the receiver, 
she said tenderly: 

““T wouldn’t, dear. It will only 
anger daddy, and do no good to 
anyone. Wait a while until you’re 
less angry about it. You know 
how tired your father gets down- 
town; everything is worrisome to 
him, these days. After Christmas, 
I want him to get a long rest. 
Go in and talk to him.” 

“Mother,” said Marie Thérése, 
in a dead, calm voice, ‘“‘do you 
—answer me honestly—do you 
think that that is fair?”’ 

“Sweetheart, you know how 
daddy——” 

‘“‘T simply asked you, mother, 
whether you think a girl of my 
age, twenty—the age you were 
when I was born, almost—at 
least you were only four or five 
years older—do you think that 
any man, whether he be my 
father, my brother, my guar- 
dian——”’ 

“Minnie,” shouted the man of 
the house from the library, ‘“‘is 
Tom home?” Mrs. Laidlaw hur- 
ried away in the direction of the 
voice. 

“Have you a guardian, Mat- 
tress?” said Sally interestedly. 
“Have I? I thought ae 

“Oh, I don’t care what you 
thought!’ Marie Thérése said 
rudely, going to a door far back 
in the narrow hall—the dining- 
room door. An aggrieved look 
clouded Sally’s face for a few 
moments, and she sat on, one arm 
hooked through the stair railing, 
her eyes fixed vacuously on space. 

The sound of a key rattling in 
the hall door recurred; there was — 
another blast of cold air, and an- 
other tired man came in. This 
man was a young one, rosy, 
squarely built, just now very 
much out of breath. Thomas, the one son of the family, was 
only a year younger than Marie Thérése, although the girl seemed 
several years older. They had long ago outlived the babyish 
likeness to each other that had delighted. their whole acquain- 
tance for years, and of late years had scorned each other’s char- 
acters, friends, and pursuits in a fashion that caused their mother 
acute heartache. But they always “stood up for each other,” she 
would tell herself, and there were peaceful intervals when they 
seemed unashamed to display the old congeniality and affection. 

Thomas threw his skates noisily into the tin pan that com- 
pleted the unbeautiful hat-rack in the hall, and said, “Hello, 


kid!” to his sister. 
“You throw your skates there, and come in all pantin’ and 
puffin’,”’ Sally observed, “so that dad will think you’ve been 


skatin’, but where you’ve really been is down to Loughran’s, 
playing pool with Frank Pierson.”’ 


evening meal. 5 | 

Cyrus, somewhat mollified by a quarter of an hour’s rest, with | 
his slippers, his fire, his wife’s soothing company, and his evening | 
paper, merely gave his two older children a sharp glance over | 


Her father now paused at this table long enough to slash the 
his glasses as he settled heavily in his place at the head of the 
table. Sally made a butterfly dive for an olive, and sat down © 
while sucking it. Thomas quietly slipped into his chair, next 
to his mother, who smiled at him lovingly as she shook out her | 
napkin and asked him some inconsequent question as to. his day. j 
Marie Thérése, with a faint sniff to indicate that her feelings - 
were far from being soothed, addressed her first low-toned remark 
to the maid. ae 
“Ts there any reason, Loretta, why you shouldn’t go to Mrs. | 
Laidlaw in the drawing-room and tell her that dinner is served?” 
“There’s this reason,” returned the maid, respectfully but 
briskly, ‘‘that Tom wouldn’t hear me do that, not if I was t0 | 
yell my head off. He’ll lay up there across his bed, reading, a 
if it was eight o’clock, he’d never know that dinner 2 
“Oh, please!” Marie Thérése said, in faint disgust, indicat. 
with a shrug that she desired the subject dropped. Loret 
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mitated the shrug as well as she could with three shallow plates 
yf soup in her hands, and the meal began. 

“Two weeks to-morrow is Christmas, daddy,” Mrs. Laidlaw 
said cheerfully. ‘‘Doesn’t the time fly?’* 
“Vou don’t have to remind me,” her husband remarked briefly. 
“Tad’s already looking forward to having the crowd to Christ- 
‘nas dinner,” Thomas said, with a grin. 


receiver harshly back into the hook 


“Aunt Sarah and the Pooleys and all the girls—oh, horrors!”’ 
Marie Thérése said rebelliously. ‘‘Couldn’t we skip them all 
his year, mother?”’ : 
| “My darling—how?” Mrs. Laidlaw asked absently. “I must 
‘eally get my shopping started,” she added. ‘Of course, in war- 
\ ear ih may be a difference, but last year there was a frightful 
"rowd—— 
_ “Dad, will you make the same arrangement with me that 
you made last year?” Marie Thérése asked eagerly. “I am 
0 charge anywhere where mother has an account up to fifty 
lollars?”’ 
| “I suppose ‘so,’ her father answered, a trifle heavily. His 
»yes went to the exquisite youth and faith in her face—she had 
ulways been his favorite, the dearest thing in his life—and now, 
ulthough he was displeased with her, and knew she knew it, 
she won from him something almost like a smile. ‘‘How often 


does that puppy telephone you?” he added, with recurrent 
bitterness, a moment later. 

“Boyd? Why, he never telephones me,’ Marie Thérése 
answered innocently. ‘At least—hardly ever.” 

““What’d he want?” asked her father surlily. 

“Why, dad, how do I know? I should think,’’ Marie Thérése 
said, with a little dignity, ‘that a girl of my age——” 

“He doesn’t have to telephone, because you and ’Lizabeth 
see him every day,” contributed Sally. 

“Mother, will you make that child—” Marie Thérése looked 
near to tears 

“Ts that true, Minnie?” the head of the house asked his wife. 

““No, dear, certainly not. But Marie Thérése is growing 
up, daddy, and she must have her boy friends like the other 
girls Boyd Allen is only a boy—how old is he, lovey?” 

“Twenty-four,” Marie Thérése said curtly. 

“Is he really? I thought he was about twenty.” Mrs. 
Laidlaw was evidently daunted for a moment, in which 
Thomas said neatly 

“His brain is about twenty. 

“Yl ask you not to insult my friends, Tom,” Marie 
Thérése said, in a low tone. 

“Well, look at him—half a year behind his class in col- 
lege!” Thomas jeered. ‘‘He’ll graduate all by his 
tootsy wootsy self, this January. That’s a fine record 
for a big fat loafer his age!” 

“You haven’t made such a fine record yourself, Tom,”’ 
his sister reminded him. ‘‘ Boyd is going to his uncle in 
Cincinnati, to take a position in the family firm next 
month ~ He das been slow getting through, but that’s 
because he’s too popular. People have made too much 
fuss about him—that’s the trouble. At least he doesn’t 
run with toughs like Lenny Oliver and the Pierson boys 
—he doesn't play pool all afternoon down at Lough- 
rans =: 

“Lissun: My Christmas list was on a yellow paper—”’ 
Sally remarked warningly, ‘“‘and if anyone here finds 
each 

But she was interrupted. Cyrus Laidlaw, looking tired 
and old, had suddenly pushed back his plate and risen 
to his feet. 

“Well, I give it up!” he said bitterly. 
1o suit yourselves 
in the parlor.” 

He was gone, leaving a stricken silence behind — For, 
like many another group of quarreling girls and boys, 
the Laidlaws truly loved each other, and perhaps for that 
very reason felt domestic criticism more keenly and re- 
sented it more hotly. 

Now they stared at each other, ashamed. 
was the first to break the silence 

“Oh, children, children! When daddy is so tired and 
worried! Why, what’s gotten into you all to-night? It’s 
weeks since you’ve made a scene like this at the dinner- 
table. Now he won’t eat any more dinner or any of his 
good dessert.” 

“Here, Sally,’’ Marie Thérése said urgently, arranging 
a slice of hot date pudding on a plate, decorating it 
daintily with white sauce, and adding black coffee and 
the silver sugar-bowl to the tray Loretta handed her, 
‘“‘here, Sally; you take this in to dad, and get into his 

lap and love him_.a little, and afterward T’ll come in. Tom, 
you going to be here to-night? Let’s coax him into a game 
of. bridge——” 

“Oh, Lord, how thrilling! 


) 


“Fight it out 
Loretta, bring me some hot coffee 


The mother 


T’ll just slap you on the wrist if 
you’re such a cut-up.” said Thomas unappreciatively. ‘Play 
three-handed, old dear. I’ve got to go over to Wilson’s.”’ 

“Why, dear?” his mother asked regretfully. 

“Boning up for exams, mother darling. Home nine-thirty 
sharp.’ Thomas evaded her eyes as he passed his plate for more 
pudding. 

“That school is just about as good as nothing; twenty-five dollars 
a month simply thrown away,” Marie Thérése opined, in an aside. 

“Tt doesn’t come out of your pocket, old thing!” her brother 
reminded her, kissing his mother as he departed. 

Mrs. Laidlaw watched her adored and only son with yearning 
eyes, sighed as he left the dining-room, and sighed again when 
the front door slammed a moment later. 

“T don’t see why he hates Boyd Allen so,” Marie Thérése 
mused aloud, when he was gone. 

“You like him, dear?” the mother stated rather than asked, 
regretfully. 
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“Well,” began Marie Thérése, in a tone of sulky self-justifica- 
tion. “I never said that I was in ‘love with him—but I have eyes, 
and I see that half the girls in town are, and that he is a fellow 
who will be rich some day i 

“Dearest child,” Mrs. Laidlaw said, in consternation, “I don’t 
like to have you talking as if this matter were serious. Ti he were 
to inherit untold millions ky 

“Well, I don’t mean that it would make any difference,” 
Marie Thérése said hastily. ‘‘But to tell you the truth,” she 
added pettishly, with suddenly watering eyes, “I get pretty 
sick of being poor.” 

“«¢Poor!’?” her mother echoed reproachfully. “With your 
lovely home, and your good father and mother, and with Hattie 
and Loretta to do everything in the world s: 

“Oh, I know, mother, ” the girl interrupted impatiently. ‘But 
everyone has that.” 

‘“‘And’a boy. of twenty-four, who may inherit money, and who 
has habits we all despise, is a pleasanter alternative?” asked 
Mrs. Laidlaw sternly. 

Marie Thérése’s angry, sensitive color flooded her face. 

“T’m engaged to him, if you must know it—or at least there’s 
an understanding, f she said, in a sudden rush of youthful 
triumph; “and at the time that ought to be the happiest of 
my life, I can’t turn to my own mother—” And, with signs of 
rising sobs, she rushed from the room, and her mother heard her 
flying feet on the stairs. 

Mrs. Laidlaw sat on, stunned. The children! The dear, 
sweet, busy, mischievous babies of a few years ago! Marie 
Thérése, who, sweet in organdy ruffles, had won the speaking- 
prize at the high school; Thomas, who had surprised them all 
with his swimming and his riding—they were man and woman 
now—a woman who was about to throw herself away upon the 
undesirable scion of a degenerate old family, and a man who 
slipped away from his family to play pool with the town loafers. 
But how had it all happened? How had it all happened? 

Loretta, with a patient murmur regarding munition factories 
and twelve dollars a week, interrupted her bitter thoughts. 

“You want to leave us, Loretta?” 

No; it was not exactly that. But, you see, Loretta’s cousin 
was waitress in a smaller family and got forty dollars a month, 
and Loretta thought she’d rather be home for a while, unless 
Mrs. Laidlaw wanted to pay as high as forty—— 

“Well, I should have to pay a new girl forty,” the mistress 
said sensibly. “T’ll speak to Mr. Laidlaw about it.” 

She sat on, for a moment, lost in thought. Loretta began to 
gather the dishes capably together, and, with a third deep sigh, 
Mrs. Laidlaw got to her feet and went slowly toward the room 
designated by herself as the “‘living-room,” by her husband as 
the “parlor,” and by Marie Thérése as the ‘‘drawing-room.” 

Beside the coal fire was Cyrus Laidlaw, with his smallest 
daughter relaxed and silent in his arms. Marie Thérése was at 
the piano, playing the simple airs he liked best. The scene would 
have been ideal to the tired mother if Thomas had been sprawled 
out with a magazine, as he sometimes was, if Marie Thérése’s 
alarming last words were not making her actually sick, and if 
Loretta had not shown so cavalier a spirit. 

As it was, however, she had not hoped for so much harmony 
on this ill-starred evening, and she took her own chair with a 
real sense of relief. Cyrus, now and then, was idly kissing the 
baby’s tawny head; the fire glowed; the clock ticked, and Marie 
Thérése’s white hands gleamed in the lamplight. 

“Do you know what dad and me have been talkin’ about?” 
Sally asked. 

“‘J—_]—I—.” her mother interpolated automatically. 

“T and dad,” the child substituted dutifully. ‘He told me 
what he wanted for Christmas, and I’m goin’ to do it for him.”’ 

““Get it for him, you mean,” Marie Thérése hummed, to the 
tune of ‘‘Just a Song at Twilight.” 

“Do it for him,” reiterated the little sister. ‘‘He wants me to 
take my tonic every day and go to bed at quarter-past eight 
every night without anybody askin’ me to!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Laidlaw, with her most radiant smile, “I 
call that a beautiful Christmas present!” 

She reached from her own chair as she spoke, to draw the 
small girl’s dress down over a rather too much exposed little leg, 
and, a moment later, added, in tender concern, 

“Why, daddy, how. cold your hand is, dear!” 

“Don’t feel very well, mother,” the man answered, rousing 
himself to smile reassuringly. 

His wife immediately rose to press her hand, mother-fashion, 
against his lined forehead, from which the thin gray hair was 
receding. 


. smoking-coat. 


“T believe you have a temperature,” she said, distres; 
““Now, how did you get that?” 

“Toe Randall’s funeral,” Marie Thérése opined, to soft m 
“T hate these horrible winter funerals, when men have to s 


bareheaded out in the cold wind. Dad looked like a ghos 


old, poor chap!’ Cyrus said slowly.’ “It’s rather taken it 
of me, I guess. Where’s the boy, Min?” 

“He’ s at the Wilson’s, daddy. 
together, ” Mrs. Laidlaw "answered readily. “Come, Say 
*way past bedtime.” 

Cyrus rose as the warm and sleepy child did, and stood 
ing uncertainly at his wife and daughter. ~~ 

“Go and telephone Mrs. Wilson’s,” he said to Marie Th 
“tell Tom I want him to come home. He can do his 
here, where he belongs.” 

A few years ago, Marie Thérése woule have leaped g 
the chance of involving her brother in almost certain t 
but she was old enough now to have some little sympa 
the problem he presented to these aging and unromati 
She hesitated, looking apprehensively from father t 
before she went slowly toward the hall and the telephone. 

“Tt seems such a puzzle,” Mrs. Laidlaw murmured, as s 
tied Sally’s stiff hair-ribbon and began to unbutton the 
clothes. ‘‘I declare—one doesn’t know what gets into : 
From fourteen to twenty, you never know where they are. 
seems to have no attraction——”’ 

She trailed slowly up-stairs with the little girl, and 
tended Sally’s brief evening ablutions and prayers with 
heart and absent manner. Then she went to her own 
find that Cyrus had come up-stairs and was age into 


“Going to bed so early, daddy? It’s tot nine,’ 
‘“No; some young folks came in to see ee Thérés 
answered, ‘“‘and I thought I would sit here and read for a 
I suppose we couldn’t have a little fire up here?” __ 
While Mrs. Laidlaw was mentally placing Thomas, wlio 
have brought up coal and wood, as being at the Wilson’ 
mentally tracing Loretta and Hattie, who might have bee 
suaded to do it, to the ‘‘movies,” and mentally picturing 
in the act of struggling up the cellar steps with hod and 
and mentally receiving her husband’s spoken protests aga 
attempting. such menial work, and unspoken criticism up 
housekeeping that made it necessary, he sank wearily intoa 
“That boy isn’t at Wilson’s,”’ he said heavily. 
*““Tsn’t?’” She-stood still; “everything else forgotten. 
“No; Mrs. Wilson thought that Roger was here.” 
leaned over to unlace a shoe, but straightened up to say d 
“That boy will go to the dogs, Minnie, and we shall h 
ourselves to thank. Mark my words! It may be you 
or it may be mine—but the fact remains that the boy is 
and a sneak 
““Cy dear!” The wife’s voice was all patient protest 
was far more alarmed by the pallor of his face and the 
feverish glitter in his eye than by any real suspicion of m 
in Thomas’s youthful deceits. “‘Won’t you get into bed, : 
she pleaded, “‘and let me put a hot bottle at your feet 
your own lamp?” 

“T propose to sit up and see that boy,” he said g 
moment later, he added, with his usual brevity. in one 
money matters: “‘ You know exactly where you stand, M: 
can go as far as you like for Christmas. But I made yi 
check for two hundred and fifty; it’s there on one desk. 

“Oh, thank you, daddy!” a 

His ‘wife took it and folded it. It ne manage 
Thérése’s white furs and Thomas’s traveling-bag and 
bicycle, but it would not do much more. All the cousins 
churches—the necessary hundred engraved cards—the ne 
for Harriet and Loretta—stamps—tissue-paper—ribbon 
had a vision of them all, and knew that she must ask fo. 
sooner or later. Any time but to- night, however. Toangi 
not fortunate. 

“Nothing serious between our Muffy and that Alles: d 
erate?” he asked presently. “Muffy” had been Marie Théré: 
baby-name. His use of it meant that her father was thi 
of her with his old yearning tenderness. 

‘““Cy—I don’t know. She spoke to-night as if there might b 
Mrs. Laidlaw faltered between wounding him and deceiving 

‘“What do you think of it, Min?” he asked, in an odd voi 

‘“‘T—why—” she hesitated, ‘“‘T’m sorry,’ ’ she said. “Wha 
what do you think of it?” : 
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“Cy dear!" The wife's voice was all patient protest. She was far more alarmed by the pallor of his face and the 


feverish glitter in his eye than by any real suspicion of mischief in Thomas's youthful deceits 
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“JT think that I would rather see her in her innocent little 
grave,” her father said. Mrs. Laidlaw burst into tears. “Don’t 
cry, Min,’ he said, after a silence, in which he sat staring stonily 
ahead of him. “Tis youth—and money; it’s that accursed 
money!” 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!”” the mother said. ‘What can one do? 
She goes to high school; she meets these men; she is too innocent 
to see their real characters. I’ve always disliked the boy 

A silence fell in the shabby, comfortable bedroom. Then the 
man said: 

“Well, we didn’t see this coming on that night at your mother’s 
when she was born, did we, Min? Remember your brother Tom 
and his superiority—he and Laura knew all 
about it. Remember the baby in her little 
blanket the next morning—my God, I 
thought all the sunshine in the world 
had gotten into that room!” 

‘“‘T remember you slept for almost 
two days afterward,” the woman 
said, smiling with wet lashes. Fora 
few moments she did not speak 
again, and then, glancing at him, 
was surprised to see that he was 
staring at the floor with an un- 
natural light in his eyes. “Cy,” 
she said quickly, “ i 


you are sick! 
He looked up, made an attempt 
at a smile. 
“The little girl was very cunning,” 
he said thickly. ‘‘She promised to 
ake her tonic—but that was a long 
time ago.” 


‘““What was that?” said Marie 
Thérése in the drawing-room. The 
young people were silent, looking at 
each other. “It was something— 
falling—” the girl said, under her 
breath. She was flying up the stair- 
way when her mother’s voice 
reached her. 

‘Marie Thérése—O my God, dear- 
est! Cyrus darling! Marie Thérése, 
get the doctor, dear—quickly, dear! 
O my God!” 

The girl would always remember 
the stifled words, echoing so hideous- 
ly, so wildly, through the quiet 
house. She would always remember 
the next few hours, their terror, their 
fear, the doctor’s coming, Tom’s 
coming, Sally-flying down-stairs in 
a screaming panic 

Lights shone oddly; the kitchen 
was lighted; the dining-room was 
lighted all night. | Clocks said odd 
things—quarter-past one o’clock, 
twenty minutes before three. Marie 
Thérése had an occasional glimpse of 
herself, soberly wrappered in gray, 
with her rich braids falling on each 
side of a white face. 

Toward the wintry dawn she sat 
beside her father; her mother was 
busy with various things elsewhere. 
Mad efforts were being made to 
reach a nurse, ‘“‘a nurse with expe- 
rience in pneumonia,’”’ but it seemed that the war had taken all 
the nurses. Marie Thérése wished dully that she had learned 
simple nursing; she had had almost twenty years to get ready 
for this horrible hour of need. 

Dad was very ill. His face was burning with fever, and his 
temples looked sunken. He was breathing heavily, and appar- 
ently unconscious of what was going on. Once or twice he spoke 
heavily, and his daughter, her heart pounding, leaned forward 
to hear. But it was only some muttered reference to Sally’s 
Christmas gift that she caught. 

Presently Marie Thérése knelt down beside him and pressed 
a limp, hot hand. It was a wrinkled, tired hand; it seemed to 
knot itself about her heart like a great cry for understanding, 
for sympathy. She felt her tears gush against it. 

But her father made no movement, made no sound. 


Dad!2 


Suddenly, utter panic shook her. Perhaps he wasn’t eve. 
going to know that she was sorry—sorry that they had all mad. 
things so hard for him 

She got to her feet and went, with a swift rush, into the dar! 
hall. There she stood still, clutching her heart. ‘Then she too. 
another swift flight down- stairs, stood still again, gasping. 

Her mother came out of the dining-room, her eyes swoile) 
with rare tears. Thomas was at the telephone, his voice broke. 
with a boyish blubber as he gave an order to some yawning ler. 
in a drug store. He came over to his mother with stiff, gf 


steps that tried for quiet, for manly reassurance, and his me he 
leaned against him. 


Presently Marie Thérdse knelt pitas beads - : ar 


- “Oh, Tommy—Tommy, I’m afraid he’s very ill! Oh, de 
daddy—we’ ve let him get so tired!” 

She whispered it, as if to herself, and seemed hardly to he: 
the children’s stammered reassurance. = 

“Oh, no!”’ she said, pushing them aside, and staring into spé 
“The best man God ever made—the best man God ever made: 
and we’ve let him work so hard!” 

At breakfast-time, dad’s manager, Peter Lindley, came, at) 
he cried, too. It was like some ghastly dream to Marie Theres) 
He praised dad so—he said dad was clever and so good. Hes 
that only dad could have taken the failing busimess, ten 4 
ago, and swung it to such success. He said that dad he 
practically carried poor Joe Randall’s family through his si 
ness and death. 
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Marie Thérése had never been kindly disposed toward young 
indley, because Peter had delivered papers at the Laidlaw’s 
ont door years ago, and had driven a grocery-wagon when little 
farie Thérése and Thomas were driving in grandma’s carriage 
» dancing-school. But she liked Peter to-day, because he cried 
bout dad. She took him in to the desk in the dining-room, and 
rent over papers with him, so that if dad had a lucid moment, 
he might reassure him intelligently. And she gave Peter hot 
offee and rolls for breakfast, though she would not eat any 
erself. 

“He made me everything I am,” said young Peter Lindley 
ercely. ‘‘He’s done too much—it’s killed him!” 

“He’s—he’s not killed yet, Peter!” Marie Thérése sobbed, 
ying her lovely little tired head on the table and crying as if 
er heart were broken. And to the doctor she stammered the 
ume words an hour later. 

“Doctor Seeley, he’s not going to die? 

“How old are you, Marie Thérése?” the doctor asked gravely 
1 answer. But she did not tell him. She only pressed her 
hite fingers over her eyes and went stumbling away from him. 


) 


eadiid a limp, hot hand 


“Oh, no—no—no!” he heard her whisper. ‘Oh, daddy— 
addy—daddy!” 

Cyrus knew nothing of this. Later in the day, he haltingly 
nd carefully introduced his wife to the doctor. 

“This is my trained nurse, Seeley. Miss—what did you say 
our name was, my dear?” 

Mrs. Laidlaw shook her head; she could not speak. 

“T was very ill,” said Cyrus Laidlaw. ‘Tired—tired all over!” 
le looked very knowing. “‘Didn’t want my wife to know,” he 
uid shrewdly, patting her hand. “Lovely—lovely woman!” 

Mrs. Laidlaw moved her head about on her neck as if she 
ere in pain, but she did not cry. 

“The little one—the baby,” Cyrus went on, after a brief 
iterval in which he seemed to sleep; ‘‘she was the cunning 
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little thing that night when I first began to feel ill. They'll 
buy me presents for Christmas, Seeley. Very nice—very nice. 
The boy suggested the othe. day that the family give me a 
motor-car—a motor-car, Seeley—do you get that? But the baby 
—she’s going to give me something that doesn’t cost me any of 
my money t 

Mrs. Laidlaw was silent; Marie Thérése, in the shadow on the 
other side of the bed, could not quite stifle a sob. It seemed to 
distress her father, who roused and looked anxiously into the 
doctor’s eyes, and moved his gaze slowly and without recogni- 
tion to his wife. 

“We're a little short—at the shop,” he said confidentially. 
‘“‘War-time wages—war-time taxes—poor Randall’s family to 
get started—well, that’s little enough to do. My boy’s too 
young to go. Little enough! But I suppose that made me 
think of it. Don’t’—he looked intently, with a vague frown 
of troubled thought, at his wife—‘“‘don’t tell Minnie,” he said. 
“Lovely, lovely woman!” 

Later that evening, when Sally was crying quietly in Marie 
Thérése’s lap, and Thomas sat on the couch, with his arm about 

his mother, Mrs. Laidlaw said: 

“We must be ready for it, children. He knows it himself, I 
think. He’s worrying—” Her voice thickened. ‘‘He’s worry- 
ing even now about us,”’ she said with difficulty. ‘“‘He always 
wanted me to think of—this possibility. I never could save— 
it didn’t seem necessary. Now’”—and suddenly her lips shook, 
and she groped for a handkerchief, and they were all crying— 
“now, if God spares him,’ she sobbed, ‘‘I’m going to begin 
again.” 

“Mother, mother,” Thomas said, aghast at her emotion, 
“‘we'll all try to help you bear it i 

But she brushed him aside as if she did not hear him. 

“You!” she echoed bitterly. ‘‘There isn’t one of you who 
counts—now. Yes—-if God spares him,” she went on more 
quietly, “‘I shall meet him half-way. I shall let Loretta go; 
I shall take you out of school, Tom, and let you stand on your 
own feet. If Marie Thérése chooses to cast in her fortunes 
with a man who has no knowledge of poverty and _ no respect 
for it, at least I shall make no effort to impress him. We 
were poor afew years ago—when you all were babies—I helped 
him then. I’m going to help him now that the war has 
temporarily made him poor again. If wecan have him at our 
Christmas table, that will be enough Christmas for me. Marie 
Thérése may go off with Boyd; Thomas may eat his with the 
Wilsons; Sally and I will stay with dad, and I’ll stuff his 
turkey as I used to do.” 

They stared at her in stupefaction. Their gentle, happy 
mother was hardly recognizable. Sally, proud of her rdle, 
came over to her mother’s lap. 

“T’ll take my tonic,” she stated. 


‘“‘He’s always remem- 


“Tt was that mad@é me think of it—it was his saying that 
it meant so much to him,” her mother said, with almost her 
usual calm manner. She wiped her eyes, and wiped Sally’s, 
and tried to smile. 

“‘T’ve never eaten a Christmas dinner away from home in 
my life,” Thomas said, clearing his throat. 

Marie Thérése was crying bitterly. 

“‘T didn’t know how he felt about Boyd,” she whispered. 
“‘T wouldn’t miss Christmas at home for fifty Boyds!” 


“Now, carefully!” said Mrs. Laidlaw. Thomas and Marie 
Thérése explained that they were trying to be careful, but 
that they “got laughing.” There was evidently something 
hysterically funny to them in the effort they made to transfer 
their father’s shabby old chair, with their father in it, to the 

living-room. 

He found it waiting for him at the foot of the stairs, when 
his wife helped him tenderly down, two weeks after his illness. 
It was pillowed deeply, and for the forty feet between it and 
the fire, his older children insisted that he must be pushed in 
real invalid fashion. 

Cyrus Laidlaw had been desperately ill for ten days. Then 
for three or four he had been simply lazy—he himself said, con- 
tent to lie quite still in a darkened room, to smile at Sally, to 
smile at his wife, to listen with silent pride to the recitals that 
Marie Thérése brought him—her blithe chatter of his business 
affairs, her naive comment upon his conduct of them. 

Now came the great moment of his return to the family circle, 
and he was secretly touched that they should make so much of 
it. The room smelled of evergreen; there were wreaths in the 
frested windows; he had always liked the (Continued on page 102) 
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This is the second article of Mrs. Wharton’s 
series, ‘‘French Ways and Their Meaning,” 
and in it she discusses a national trait in 
which our American people are confessedly lack- 
ing. Wewho have marveled at the manner in 
which France withstood the pitiless onslaught of 
the Teutonic hordes for over four years may well 
seek the reasons of the phenomenon, and here 
- we havea study of one of the elements that kept 
her ripened civilization sound and wholesome. 


Reverence 


= AKE care!: Dont eat blackberé 

Don’t you know they’ll give you h 

fever?” P 

Any American soldier who stop |t 

fill his cap with the plump blackberries loadingh 

hedgerows of France is sure to receive this warn 
from a passing peasant. 

Throughout the length and breadth of France b 

most fruit- loving and fruit-cultivating of counte 

the same queer conviction prevails, and oa ete 


historic past an ancient Gaul once decreed 
‘blackberries give the fever.” 
An hour away, across the Channel, fresh bl? 
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cies, and blackberry jam, form one of the staples of a great 
’s diet; but the French have not yet found out that mil- 
s of Englishmen have eaten blackberries for generations 
rout having “‘the fever.” 

‘ven if they did find it out, they would probably say: ‘‘ The 
‘lish are:different. Blackberries have always given ws the 
wr.’ Or the more enlightened might ascribe it to the cli- 
‘e. “The air may be different in England. Blackberries 
7 not be unwholesome there, but here they are poison.” 
‘here is not the least foundation for the statement, and 
few enterprising French people who have boldly risked 
thing “the fever” consume blackberries in France with as 
ch enjoyment and as little harm as their English neighbors. 
one could no more buy a blackberry in a French market 
a one could buy the fruit of the nightshade; the one is 
sidered hardly less deleterious than the other. 

(he prejudice is all the queerer because the thrifty, food- 
ng French peasant has discovered the innocuousness of so 
ity dangerous-looking funguses that frighten the Anglo- 
jon by their close resemblance to the poisonous members 
the family. It takes a practised eye to distinguish cépes 
| morilles from the deadly toadstool; whereas the black- 
\'y resembles nothing in the world but its own luscious and 
peent self. Yet the blackberry has been condemned un- 


(1 because of some ancient tabu that the French peasant 
2s not disregard. 

\abus of their sort are as frequent in France as the black- 
‘ies in the hedges, and some of them interfere with the 
st instincts of the race. 

‘ake the question of dinner-giving. Dining is a solemn rite 
hhe French, because it offers the double opportunity of 
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good eating and good talk, the two forms of esthetic enjoy- 
ment most generally appreciated. Everything connected 
with dinner-giving has an almost sacramental importance in 
France. The quality of the cooking comes first; but once 
this is assured, the hostess’s chief concern is that the quality 
of the talk should matchit. To attain this, the guests are 
as carefully chosen as boxers for a championship, their num- 
ber is strictly limited, and care is taken not to invite two 
champions likely to talk each other down. 

The French are unable to live without good talk, and re- 
spectful of all the small observances that facilitate it. In- 
terruption is considered the height of discourtesy; but so is 
any attempt, even on the part of the best talkers, to hold 
the floor and prevent others from making themselves heard. 
Share and share alike is the first rule of conversational 
politeness, and if a talker is allowed to absorb the general 
attention for more than a few minutes, it is because his con- 
versation is known to be so good that the other guests 
have been invited to listen to him. Even so, he must give 
them a chance now and then, and it is they who must ab- 
stain from taking it, and must repeatedly let him see that for 
once they are content to’act as audience. Moreover, even 
the privileged talker is not allowed to dwell long on any 
one topic, however stimulating. The old lady who said to 
her granddaughter, ‘‘ My dear, you will soon learn that an 
hour is enough of anything,’ would have had to reduce her 
time-limit to five minutes if she had been formulating the 
rules of French conversation. 

In circles where interesting and entertaining men are 
habitually present, the women are not expected to talk 
much. They are not, of course, to sit (Continued on page 104) 
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DWARD PIERSON is the vicar of a 
London parish and an ardent music- 
lover. He is a widower with two daugh- 
ters—Gratian, twenty, who. has recently 
married George Laird, an army doctor, 
and is herself now a nurse; and Noel 
(Nollie) an affectionate, high-spirited, 
impulsive girl nearly eighteen, who re- 
minds her father of his cousin Leila (Mrs. 
Lynch), who has made a sad mess of her 
life, and when last heard from was singing 
in South Africa. Pierson and Noel spend 
a July holiday at the home of Robert 
Pierson (Edward’s brother) in Monmouth- 
shire, close to Tintern Ab- 
ey. Here Noel meets Cyril 
Morland, a young officer about 
to go to the front, and the 
young people fall deeply in 
love. Morland urges an im- 
mediate marriage, but Noel’s 
father objects on the grounds 
of youth and short acquain- 
tance. He is suddenly sum- 
moned to London by the seri- 
ous illness of Doctor Laird. ° 
He arrives just. before the 
crisis is passed, and is shocked 
to find that Gratian has be- 
come converted to the views 
of her husband, who is an 
agnostic and denies revealed 
religion. He is still worried 
over Noel’s love-affair, know- 
ing her impulsive nature, and 
when he receives a letter from 
Mrs. Robert Pierson (Thirza) 
advising his consent, as other- 
wise she fears a runaway mar- 
riage, he answers that he can- 
not agree to the match and 
wishes Noel to come home. 
Meanwhile, Morland receives 
orders to join his regiment at 
once, and Noel, with the sole 
thought of making him hers 
forever, in spite of anything 
that would be done, gives 
herself to him. 

She is anxious to become a 
nurse, and just then Pierson 
hears from Mrs. Lynch. She 
is in London, and in charge of 
two wards in a hospital. He 
goes to see her and arranges 
for Noel to be trained there. 

Leila las another friend in 
London, Jimmy Fort, an army 
captain incapacitated for ac- 
tive service and employed at 
the War Office. She knew him 
in South Africa, and now he 2 
has become her lover. Fort o 
meets Noel and takes a great 
liking to her. 

Noel is happy in her work at the hospital until the news comes that 
Cyril has been killed in France. She now knows that she is going to 
ee: a child, and to her griefis added anxiety for what the future 
holds. 

Finally, she confides in Leila, who tells her that she must not allow her- 
self to get morbid. Meanwhile, Pierson becomes worried over the girl 
and writes to Gratian to have Doctor Laird come and examine her. 
Gratian comes, too, and learns the situation from Leila. In a 
talk with Nollie, the latter defends her action, takes all the blame, 
and refuses to be sympathized with. When it is necessary to tell 
her father, she will do it herself. Doctor Laird is most sympa- 
thetic, and says that she will have to go away and that he will arrange 
it somehow. 

Shortly after this, Nollie watches a man painting in Hyde Park. 
He is a Belgian refugee named Lavendie. He asks to paint her por- 
trait. This she will not permit, but invites him to her home to meet her 
father and perhaps paint him. She tells her father of the encounter, 
and adds that she expects he will come. Pierson says he will be glad 
to see him, but does not know about sitting for the portrait. 
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Her expression at that moment was very strange—searching, half frightened 


By John Galsworthy : 
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EILA was deep in her new draft of life. When shile 
love, it had always been over head and ears, 
far her passion had always burnt itself out befié 
of her partner. This had been, of course, a gilt 

vantage to her. Not that Leila had ever expected her ]{ss 
to burn themselves out. When she fell in love, she hadif 
thought it was for always. ‘This time, she was sure it w)5 
than she had ever been. Jimmy Fort seemed to her te: 
she had been looking for all her life. He was not so good)0) 
as either Fane or Lynch, but, beside him, these others seit 
her now almost ridiculous. There was only one man in tl 

for her now, and would be forevermore. She did not Ie 
him either—it was more serious than that. She was thilet 


= 
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his voice and his touch; she dreamed 
of him, longed for him when he was 
not with her. She worried, too, for 
she was perfectly aware that he was 
j not half as fond of her as she was of 

‘m. Such a new experience puzzled her, kept her instincts 
jinfully on the alert. 

It was perhaps just this uncertainty about his affection which 
jade him seem more precious than any of the others. But 
‘ere was ever the other reason, too—consciousness that Time 
‘us after her, and this her last grand passion. She watched 
‘m as a mother cat watches her kitten, without seeming to, of 
‘urse, for she had had much experience. 

She had begun to have a curious, secret jealousy of Noel; 
jough why, she could not have said. It was perhaps merely 
icidental to her age, or sprang from that vague resemblance 
|tween her and one who outrivaled even what she had been 
«a girl, or from the occasional allusions Fort made to what he 
<Uled “that little fairy princess.’ Something intangible, in- 
nctive, gave her that jealousy. Until the death of her young 
(usin’s lover, she had felt safe, for she knew Jimmy Fort would 
wt hanker after another man’s property; had he not proved 
Jat in old days with herself by running away from her? And 
“2 had often regretted having told him of Cyril Morland’s death. 
ie day, she determined to repair that error. It was at the 
40, where they often went on Sunday afternoons. They were 
pinding before a creature called the meerkat, which reminded 
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them both of old days on the veld. Without turning 
her head, she said, as if to the little animal, 

“Do you know that your fairy princess, as you call 
her, is going to have what is known as a war-baby?” 

The sound of his ‘‘What!” gave 
her quite a stab—it was so utterly 
horrified. She said stubbornly: 

‘“‘She came and told me all about 
it. The boy’s dead, as you know. 
Terrible, isn’t it?” And she looked 
at him. His face was almost comic, 
so wrinkled up with incredulity. 

“That lovely child? But it’s 
impossible!” 

‘““The impossible is some- 
times true, Jimmy.” 

“T refuse to believe it.”’ 

“T tell you it zs so,” she 
said angrily. 

‘““Whataghastlyshame!”’ 

“It was her own doing; 
she said so.” 

“And her father—the 
padre! My God!” 

Leila was suddenly smit- 
ten with a horrible doubt. 
She had thought it would 
disgust him, cure him of 
any little tendency to ro- 
manticize that child; and 
now she perceived that it 
was rousing in him, instead, 
a dangerous compassion. 
She could have bitten her 
tongue out for having 
spoken. 

“Don’t look like that, 
Jimmy. I’m sorry I told 
you.” 

His hand did not answer 
her pressure in the least, 
but he muttered: 

‘Well, I do think that’s 
the limit. What’s to be 
done for her?” 

Leila answered softly: 
Do you love me?” And she 


“Nothing, I’m afraid. 
pressed his hand hard. 

“Of course.” 

But Leila thought, “‘If I were that meerkat, he’d have taken 
more notice of my paw.”’ Her heart began suddenly to ache, 
and she walked on to the next cage with head up and her mouth 
hard set. 

2 


Jimmy Fort walked away from Camelot Mansions that 
evening in extreme discomfort of mind. Leila had been so 
queer that he had taken leave immediately after supper. She 
had refused to talk about Noel, had even seemed angry when 
he had tried to. How extraordinary some women were! Did 
they think that a man could hear of a thing like that about 
such a dainty creature as that girl without being upset? Why, 
it was the most perfectly damnable thing he had ever heard! 
What on earth would she do—poor little fairy princess? Dewn 
had come her house of cards with a vengeance. The whole of 
her life—the whole of her life! With her bringing-up and her 
father and all—it seemed inconceivable that she could ever sur- 
vive it. And Leila had been almost callous about the monstrous 
business. Women were hard to each other! And, following an 
impulse which he could not resist, he made his way to the old 
square. But having reached the house, he nearly went away 
again. While he stood, hesitating, with his hand on the bell, a 
girl and a soldier passed, appearing as if by magic out of the 
moonlit November mist, blurred and solid shapes embraced, then 
vanished into it again, leaving the sound of footsteps. 

Fort jerked the bell. He was shown into what seemed, to one 
coming out of that mist, to be a brilliant, crowded room, though 
in truth there were but two Jamps and five people in it. They 
were sitting round the fire, talking, and paused when he came in. 
When he had shaken hands with Pierson and been introduced 
to ““my daughter Gratian,” and a man in khaki— “‘my son-in- 
law, George Laird’’—to a tall, thin-faced, foreign-looking man 
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in a black stock and seemingly no collar, he went up to Noel, 
who had risen from a chair before the fire. ‘‘No;” he thought; 
“T’yve dreamed it, or Leila has lied.”” She was so perfectly 
the self-possessed, dainty maiden he remembered. Even the 
feel of her hand was the same—warm and confident— and 
sinking into a chair, he said, “ Please go on, and let me chip in.’ 

‘““We were quarreling about the universe, Captain Fort,” said 
the man in khaki; “delighted to have your help. I was just 
saying that this particular world has no particular im- 
portance. Tsay that it will become again the nebula 
out of which it was formed, and by friction with other 
nebule reform into a fresh shape, and so on ad infinitum 
—but I can’t explain why. My wife thinks that it 
doesn’t exist at all except in the human mind—but she 
can’t explain what the human mind is. My father- 
in-law thinks that it is God’s hobby—but he can’t 
explain who or what God is. Nollie is silent. And 
Monsieur Lavendie hasn’t yet told us what he thinks. 
What do you think, monsieur?” 

The thin-faced, big-eyed man put up his hand to 
his high, veined brow as if he had a headache, red- 
dened, and began to speak in French, which Fort 
followed with difficulty. 

‘“‘For me, the universe is a limitless artist, monsiecur, 
who from all time and to all time is ever expressing 
himself in differing forms—always trying to make a 
masterpiece, and generally failing. For me, this world 
and all the worlds are, like ourselves or the flowers 
and trees, little separate works of art, more or less 
perfect, whose little lives run their course, and are 
spilled or powdered back into this creative artist, 
whence issue ever fresh attempts at art. You see, 

I think mind and matter are one, or perhaps there 
is no such thing as either mind or matter, only growth 
and decay and growth again, forever and ever; but 
always conscious growth—an artist expressing himself 
in millions of ever-changing forms; decay and death, 
as we call them, being but rest and sleep, the ebbing 
of the tide, which must ever come between two rising 
tides, or the night which comes between two days. 
But the next day is never the same as the day before, 
or the tide as the last tide; so the little shapes of the 
world and of ourselves—these works of art by the 
eternal artist— are never renewed in the same form, 
are never twice alike, but always fresh—fresh worlds, 
fresh individuals, fresh flowers, fresh everything. I 
do not see anything depressing in that. To me, it 
would be depressing to think that I would go on liv- 
ing after death, or live again in a new body, myself 
yet not myself. How stale that would be! When I 
finish a picture, it is inconceivable to me that this 
picture should ever become ancther picture, or that 
one can divide the expression from the mind-stuff it 
has expressed. The Great Artist who is the whole 
of Everything is ever, in fresh effort, to achieve new 
things. Heis asa fountain which throws up new drops, 
no two ever alike, which fall back into the water, flow 
into the pipe, and so are thrown up again in fresh- 
shaped drops. But I cannot explain why there should 
be this eternal energy, ever expressing itself in fresh 
individual shapes, this Eternal Working Artist, in- 
stead of nothing at all—just empty dark for always; 
except, indeed, that it must be one thing or the other, either all 
or nothing, and it happens to be this and not that, the all and 
not the nothing.” 

He stopped speaking, and his big eyes,which had fixed them- 
selves on Fort’s face, seemed to the latter not to be seeing him 
at all but to rest on something beyond. The man in khaki, who 
had risen, said: 

“Bravo, monsieur! Jolly well put from the artist’s point of 
view. The idea is pretty, anyway; but is there any need for an 
idea at all? Things are; and we have just totakethem.” Fort 
had the impression of something dark and writhing—the thin 
black form of his host, who had risen and come close to the fire. 

“T cannot admit,” he was saying, “the identity of the Creator 
with the created. God exists outside ourselves. Nor can I 
admit that there is no definite purpose and fulfilment. All is 
shaped to his great ends. I think we are too given to spiritual 
pride. The world has Jost reverence—I regret it; I bitterly 
regret it.” 

“T rejoice at it,” said the man in khaki. 
Fort, your turn to bat!” 


“Now, Captain 
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“JT think what monsieur calls ‘expression,’ I call ‘col ati 

I expect the universe is a fight, a sum of conquests and defe 
Conquests leading to defeats, defeats to conquests. I wan} 
win while I’m alive, and because I want to win, I want to 
on after death. Death is a defeat. I don’t want to admi| 
While I have that instinct, I don’t think I shall really 
| 


Ce he | 
said Pierson. “The mar 
head and spoke for thes 


‘*Why won't you tell us?” 


when I lose it, I think I shall.”” He was conscious of NI 
face turning toward him, but had the feeling that she wn 
really listening. “I suspect that what we call ‘spirit’ isi 
the fighting instinct; that what we call ‘matter’ is the moc 
lying down. Whether, as Mr. Pierson says, God is outsid u 
or, as monsieur thinks, we are all part of God, I don’t kn\. 
‘ah! There we are!” said the man in khaki. “We all $a 
after our temperaments, and none of us knows. The religio’ ‘ 
the world are just the poetic expressions of certain strcdl 
marked temperaments. Monsieur was a poet just now, an hi 
is the only temperament which has never yet been al 
} 
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down the world’s throat in the form of religion. Go out 
proclaim your views from the housetops, monsieur, and see 
happens.” : 

The painter shook his head. ay 

“Non, monsieur,”’ he said; “the artist does not wish to in 
his temperament. Difference of temperament is the # 
essence of his joy and his belief in life. Without differ 
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re would be no life for him. ‘Tout casse; tout lasse,’ but 


nge goes on forever. We artists reverence change, monsieur; 
reverence the newness of each’ morning, of each night, of 
1 person, of each expression of energy. Nothing is final for 


we are eager for all and always for more. We are in love, 
“see, even with—death.”’ 

‘here was a silence; then Fort heard Pierson murmur, 

That is beautiful, monsieur; but, oh, how wrong!” 


it to do the right thing, I'm sure.’ The girl shook her 


'. “I don't know his name” 


And what do you think, Nollie?” said the man in khaki 
‘lenly. The girl had been sitting very still in her low chair, 
i her hands crossed in her lap and her eyes on the fire, the 
iolight shining down on her fair hair. She looked up, 
led, and her eyes met Fort’s. 

don’t know; I wasn’t listening.”’ 

»mething moved in him, a kind of burning pity, a rage of 
‘ection. He said quickly: 

‘These are times of action. Philosophy seems to mean 
yung nowadays. The one thing is to hate tryanny and 
Ulty, and protect everything that’s weak and lonely. It’s 
|hat’s left to make life worth living, when all the packs of 
!1e world are out for blood.” Noel was listening now, and he 
:: on fervently: “Why; even we who started out to fight 
(Prussian pack have caught the pack-feeling—have got it 
lver the country on every sort of scent. It’s a most in- 
cous thing.” 

/. Cannot see that we are being infected, Captain Fort.” 
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“I’m afraid we are, Mr. Pierson. The great majority of 
people are always inclined to run with the hounds; the pressure’s 
great just now; the pack-spirit’s in the air.” 

Pierson shook his head. 

“No; I cannot see it,” he repeated. ‘“‘It seems to me that we 
are all‘more brotherly, and more tolerant.” 

“Ah, monsieur le curé,’ Fort heard the painter say very 
gently, “it is difficult for a good man to see evil round him. 

The spirit of the pack, as monsieur says, is 

in the air. I see all human nature now, 

running with gaping mouths and red 

tongues lolling out, their breath and their 

cries spouting thick before them. On whom 

they will fall next? One never knows 

the innocent with the guilty. Perhaps if 

you were to see some one dear to you 

devoured before your eyes, monsieur le 

53 curé, you would feel it, too; and yet—I 
do not know.” 

Fort saw Noel turn her face toward 
her father; her expression at that moment 
was very strange—searching, 
half frightened. No! Leila 
had not lied, and he had not 
dreamed. That thing was 
true! When presently he took 
his leave, and was out again 
in the square, he could see 
nothing but her face and form 
before him in the moonlight— 
its soft outline, fair coloring, 
slender delicacy, and the 
brooding of the big gray eyes. 

He had already crossed New 
Oxford Street and was some 
way down toward the Strand 
when a voice behind him 
murmured, “A la bonne heure, 
monsieur!”? and the painter 
loomed up at his elbow. 

“ Are you going my way?” 
said Fort. ‘I goslowly, ’m 
afraid.” 

“The slower the better, 
monsieur. London is so 
beautiful in the dark. It is 
the despair of the painter— 
these moonlit nights. There 
are moments when one feels 
that reality does not exist. 
All is in dreams—like the 
face of that young lady.” 

Fort stared sharply round 
at him. 

“Oh! She strikes you like 
that, does she?” 

“‘ Ah, what a charming fig- 
ure! What an atmosphere 
of the past and future round 
her! And she will not let 
me paint her.” 

“Yes,” said Fort; “she’d make a wonderful picture. I’m 
not a judge of art, but I can see that.” 

The painter smiled, and went on in his rapid French: 

“She has youth and age all at once—that is rare. Her father 
is an interesting man, too. I am trying to paint him; he is very 
difficult. He sits lost in some kind of vacancy of his own—a man 
whose soul has gone before him somewhere, like that of his Church, 
escaped from this age of machines, leaving its body behinfl—is 
it not? He is so kind—a saint, I think. I am painting him at 
the piano; when he is playing, his face is alive, but even then so 
faraway. ‘To me, monsieur, he is exactly like a beautiful church 
which knows it is being deserted. I find him pathetic. Je suis 
socialiste, but I have always an esthetic admiration for that old 
Church, which held its children by simple emotion. The times 
have changed; it can no longer hold them so; it stands in the 
dusk, with its spire to a heaven which exists no more, its bells 
still beautiful but out of tune with the music of the streets. It 
is something of that which I wish to get into my picture of 
Monsieur Pierson, and, sapristi, it is difficult!” 

Fort grunted assent. So far as he could make out the painter’s 
words, it seemed to him a large order. 
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“To do it, you see,” went on the painter, “one should have 
the proper background—these currents of modern life and 
modern types, passing him and leaving him untouched. There 
is no illusion, and no dreaming, in modern life. Look at this 
street! La lai” 

In the darkened Strand, hundreds of khaki-clad figures and 
girls were streaming by, and all their voices had a hard, half- 
jovial vulgarity. The motor-cabs and ’buses pushed along 
remorselessly; newspaper-sellers muttered their ceaseless invi- 
tations. Again the painter made his gesture of despair. 

“How am I to get into my picture this modern life, which 
washes round him as round that church there, standing in the 
middle of the street? See how the currents sweep round it, 
as if to wash it away; yet it stands, seeming not to see them. 
If I were a fantasist, it would be easy enough; but to be a 
fantasist is too simple for me—those ro..antic gentlemen 
bring what they like from anywhere to serve their ends. 
Moi—je suis réaliste. And so, monsieur, I have invented an 
idea. I am painting over his head while he sits there at the 
piano a picture hanging on the wall—of one of these young 
town girls who have no mysteriousness at all, no youth—nothing 
but a cheap knowledge and defiance and good humor. He is 
looking up at it, but he does not see it. I will make the face 
of that girl the face of Mcdern Life, and he shall sit staring at 
it, seeing nothing. What do you think of my idea?” 

But Fort had begun to feel something of the revolt which 
the man of action so soon experiences when he listens to an 
artist talking. 

“Tt sounds all right,” he said abruptly. ‘All ac same, » '0n- 
sieur, my sympathy’s with modern life. Take these young girls 
and these Tommies. For all their feather-pated vulgarity—and 
they are damned vulgar, I must say—they’re marvelous people. 
They do take the rough with the smooth; they’re all ‘doing 
their bit,’ you know, and facing this particularly beastly world. 
Esthetically, I dare say, they’re deplorable, but can you say 
that, on the whole, their philosophy isn’t an advance on any- 
thing we’ve had up till now? They worship nothing, it’s true; 
but they keep their ends up marvelously.” 

The painter, who seemed to feel the wind blowing cold on his 
ideas, shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am not concerned with that, monsieur. I set down what 
I see—better or worse, I do not know. But look at this!” 
And he pointed down the darkened and moonlit street. It was 
all jeweled and enameled with little spots and splashes of subdued 
red and green-blue light. ‘‘Ah;” he said, “‘what beauty!” 

Fort, in his turn, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Every man to his vision,” he said. ‘My leg’s beginning to 
bother me; I’m afraid I must take a cab. Here’s my address—— 
any time you like to come. I’m cften in about seven. I can’t 
take you anywhere, I suppose?” 

““A thousand thanks, monsieur; but I go north. I loved your 
words about the pack. I often wake at night and hear the 
howling of all the packs of the world. Those who are by nature 
gentle now feel gee are strangers in a far land. Good-night, 
monsieur.’ 

He took off his queer hat, bowed low, and crossed cut into 
the Strand, like one who had come in a dream, and faded out 
with.the waking. Fort hailed a cab and went home, still seeing 
Noel’s face. 


IX 
I 


WHEN in the cupboard there is a real and very bony 
skeleton, carefully kept from the sight of a single member of 
the family, the position of that member is liable to become 
lonely. But Pierson, who had been lonely fifteen years, did 
not feel it so much, perhaps, as most men would have. In his 
dreamy nature there was a curious self-sufficiency which only 
violent shocks disturbed, and he went on with his routine of 
duty, which had become for him as set as the pavements he 
trod on his way to and from it. 


with life. 
they married, when they died. He helped them when they 
wanted money, and when they were ill; he told their children 
Bible stories on Sunday afternoons; he ‘served those who were 
in need with soup and bread from his soup-kitchen. He never 
spared himself in any way, and his ears were always at the service 
of their woes. And yet he did not understand them, and they 
knew that.. It was as though he, or they, were color-blind. 


~young men, fighting or about to fight. 


It was not exactly true, as the’ 
- painter had said, that this routine did not bring him into touch » 
After all, he saw people when they were born, when 


The values were all different. He was seeing one set of 
they another. & 

One street of his parish touched a main line of ites 
and formed a little part of the new hunting-grounds of 
who, chased forth from their usual haunts by the au 
under pressure of the country’s danger, now pursue 
calling in the dark. This particular evil had always bee 
of nightmare to Pierson. The starvation which ruled 
existence inclined him to a particularly severe view, and 
was not his forte. 

Domestic disasters in his parish came to his ears fr 
to time—cases of young girls whose heads were tu 
soldiers, so that they were about to become mother 
seemed to him pitiful, indeed; but he could not for 
for their giddiness, for putting temptation in the way 
The glamor 
surrounded soldiers was not excuse enough. When th 
were born, and came to his notice, he consulted a co 
he had formed of three married and two maiden lad 
visited the mothers, and if necessary, took the babie 
créche, for those babies had a new value to the cou 
were not—poor things!—to be held respensible for ee 
faults. He himself saw little of the young mothers: 
them, secretly afraid, perhaps, cf not being censorio 
But once in a way life set him face to face with one. - 

On New Year’s eve he was sitting in his study ait 
that hour which he tried to keep for his parishione 
Mrs. Mitchett was announced, a small bookseller’s wi 
he knew for an occasional communicant. She came in, 
panied by a young, dark-eyed girl i in a loose mouse-colo 
He invited them to sit down in front of the long bc 
the two green-leather ‘chairs which had grown wo 
service of the parish, and, screwed round in his ch 
bureau, with his long musician’s fingers pressed tog 
looked at them and waited. The woman had taken 
handkerchief and was wiping her eyes; but the girl sa 
the mouse she somewhat resembled in that coat. 

“Ves Mrs. Mitchett?” he said gently, at last. 

The woman put away her handkerchief, Snes 
and began: 

“It’s “Hda,; sir. Such a thing Mitchett ned me ne\ 
’ave expected, comin’ on us so sudden. I thought i 
bring ’ er round, poor girl! Of course, it’s all the 
warned ’er a dozen times; but there it is, comin’ nex: 
and the man in France.” Pierson instinctively ave 
gaze from the girl, who had not moved her eyes fro 
which she scanned with a seeming absence of inte 
she had long given up thinking over her lot, ae left i i 
others. 

“That is sad,’* he said; “very, very sad.” 

OV es.) murmured Mrs. Mitchett; “that’s what 1 te 
The girl’s glance, lowered for a second, resumed its 
scrutiny of Pierson’s face. 

“What is the man’s name and regiment? Perha 
get leave for him to come home and marry Hilda at once 

Mrs. Mitchett sniffed. e 

“She won’t give it, sir. Now. ‘Ilda, give it to Mr. Pi 
And her voice had a real note of entreaty. ‘The girl s! 
head. Mrs. Mitchett murmured dolefully: “That’s ’o 
sir; not a word will she say. And, as I tell her, we ca 
think there must ’ave been more than one. And that 


us to shame so.” But still the girl made no sign. oe 
to her, sir; I’m really at my wits’ end.” =~ ae 
“Why won’t you tell us?” said Pierson. “The 


want to do the right thing, I’m sure.’ 

The girl shook her head and spoke for the first time. 

“T don’t know his name.’ 

Mrs. Mitchett’s face twitched. 

“Oh dear!” she said. “Think of that! 
much to us.” aS. 
“Not know his name?” Pierson mone “Bu 
how could you—”’ He stopped, but his face had da 
“Surely you would never have done ee a Se ; 
affection? Come; tell me.’ pee 

“T don’t. know it,” the girl repeated. 

“It’s these parks, ’ said Mrs. Mitchett, from behind 
handkerchief. “And to think that this'll be our first grand 
and all! Ilda is difficult, as quiet—but that stubborn!” 

Pierson looked at the girl, Her impenetrability and s 
thing mulish in her attitude annoyed him. : 

“T can’t think,” he said, ‘“‘how you could so have forg 
yourself. It’s truly grievous.” 


She’s never. 
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That hot clutch and the words: “Poor daddy!" brought tears into his eyes. They rolled slow y down to his beard, 


and he covered his face with his other hand 


**You're a good woman, Thirza.” 
to his lips. 


Mrs. Mitchett murmured, 

“‘Yes, sir; the girls gets it into their beads that there’s going 
to be no young men for them.” 

““That’s right,” said the girl sullenly. 

Pierson’s lips grew tighter. 

‘Well, what can I do for you, Mrs. Mitchett?” oe said. 
“Does your daughter come to church?” 

Mrs. Mitchett shook her head mournfully. 

‘““Never since she had her bike.” 

Pierson rose from his chair. The old story! Control and 
discipline undermined, and these bitter apples the result! 

“Well,” he said, “if you need our créche, you have only to 
come to me.” And he turned to the girl. ‘‘And you—won’t 
you let this dreadful experience move your heart? My dear 
girl, we must all master ourselves, our passions, and our foolish 
wilfulness, especially in these times when our country needs us 
strong and _ self-disciplined, not thinking of ourselves. I’m 
sure you're a good girl at heart.” The girl’s dark eyes, un- 
moved from his face, roused.in him a spasm of nervous irri- 
tation. ‘“‘Your soul is in great danger, and you’re very un- 
happy, I can see. Turn to God for help, and in his mercy 
everything will be made so different for you—so very different! 
Come!” 

The girl said, with a sort of surprising quietness, 

“T don’t want the baby.” 

The remark stag, -red him. 

‘“‘ Ilda was in munitions,” said her mother, in an explanatory 
voice, “‘earnin’ a matter of four pounds a week. Oh dear, 
it is a waste an’ all!” 

A queer, rather terrible little smile curled Pierson’s lips. - 

‘““A judgment,” he said. ‘‘Good-evening, Mrs. Mitchett. 
Good-evening, Hilda. If you want me when the time comes, 
send for me.”’ 

They stood up; he shook hands with them, and was suddenly 
aware that the door was open and Noel standing there. He had 
heard no sound; how long she had been there, he could not tell. 
There was a singular fixity in her face and attitude. She was 
staring at the gicl, who, as she passed, lifted her face, so that 
the dark eyes and the gray eyes met. The door was shut, and 
Noel stood there alone with him. : 

** Aren’t you early, my child?” said Pierson. 
very quietly.” 

“Ves; I heard.” 

A slight shock went through h m at the tone of her voice; her 
face had that possessed look which he always dreaded. 


“What did you hear?” he said. 
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“Vou came in 


And taking his wife's hand, he put it 


“There isn't another woman like you in the world!” 


“‘T heard you say, ‘A ‘ulenient j You'll say fhe. same 
won’t you? Only, J do want my baby.” 

She was standing with her back to the door, over 
dark curtain hung; her face looked young and small ee 
stuff, her eyes very large. With one hand, she plucked 
blouse just over her heart. 

Pierson stared at her and gripped the back of the h 
had been sitting in. A lifetime of repression served him 
half-realized horror of that moment. He stammered 
single word: 

“Nollie!” 

“Tt’s quite true,’ she said, turned round, and w 

Pierson had a sort of vertigo; if he had moved, he m 
fallen down. Nollie! He slid round and sank into:h 
and by some horrible, cruel fiction of his nerves, he see 
feel Noel on his knee, as, when a little girl, she had beet 
to sit, with her fair hair fluffing against his cheek. No 
that moment, his pride shriveled like a flower held to a flam 
that abundant secret pride of a father who loves and a 
who worships still a dead wife in the children she left hi 
humble by nature, yet never knows how proud he is — 
bitter thing happens; all the long pride of the priest 


superiority he hardly suspects—all this pride sirivelds 
Then something writhed and ciied within, as a torture 
cries, at loss to know why it is being tortured. How 


times has not a man used those words: “My Gor 
God! Why hast thou forsaken me?” He sprang up 
to pace his way out of this cage of confusion. His though 


feelings made the strangest medley, spiritual and wo 
social ostracism—her soul in peril—a trial sent by God 
future! Imagination failed him. He went to his littl 
opened it, closed it again, took his hat and stcle ou 
walked fast, without knowing where. It was very cold— 
bitter evening. Silent, rapid motion in the frosty air was: 
relief. As Noel had fled from him, having uttered her 
so did he fly from her. The afflicted walk fast. 
down by the river, and turned west along its wall. 
was up, bright and nearly full, and the steel-like shim 
its light burnished the ebbing water. Acruelnight! Hec 
the obelisk and leaned against it, overcome by a sp 
realization. He seemed to see his dead wife’s face staring 
out of the past, like an accusation. ‘How have you ca 
Nollie, that she should have come to this?” It became thi 
of the moonlit sphinx, staring straight at him, the broa 
face with wide nostrils, cruel lips, full (Continued on pa 
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/ UCILLE CAVANAGH has a brand-new dance-production this season which is one of the very top features 
on the programs of the Orpheum circuit. The ideas expressed in her dancing show great originality, while | 


her skill and grace are 


directed by a superb technique acquired from a famous master of the Russian ballet-school. 
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| JEANNE EAGELS is the fourth jewel in the Belasco diadem of brilliant leading women, where she sparkles atong- 
side of Frances Starr , Lenore Ulric, and Ina Claire. Her appearance in this galaxy was effected through the medium 


| of acharming comedy, “‘ Daddies,” whose plot is based on the adoption of some war-orphans by five American bachelors. 
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ARJORIE RAMBEAU has reached a point of popularity where she may well be called a nation-wide favorite. 
This season, she has the star part of the French wife of a German spy m “Where Poppies Bloom,” an 
adaptation for the American stage of Henry Kistemaeckers’ thrilling war-drama of Picardy, ‘A Night at the Front.” 
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SMALL and impromptu depu- 
tation met Richard Blunt in 
the entrance-hall of a block 

a ‘of buildings situated some- 
here between the Strand and the 
delphi Gardens. A tall and melan- 
ioly-looking gentleman, dressed in somewhat 
isty black, constituted himself spokesman. 
“Mr. Richard Blunt, I believe?” he ventured. 
The man addressed paused and acknowledged the fact. 
‘e was of slightly more than medium height, well but 
aobtrusively dressed, slim but of wiry build. His face was 
most Semitic in its pallor and the darkness of his eyes, 
it a touch of the foreigner was suggested by his olive com- 
lexion, his well-shaped nose, and his firm yet unusual mouth. 
“My name is Heslop, counselor at law,”’ the speaker continued. 
‘You see my name on the board there. This is Mr. Edwards,” 
? went on, pointing to his neighbor. ‘‘There’s his name, you see 
~Charles E. Edwards, Attorney.’ And this gentleman,” indicat- 
.g the third bystander, “‘is Mr. McKay, European agent for the 
Imighty Cinema Company.” 

“Tam glad to know you, gentlemen,” Mr. Blunt said. 
ypears that we are neighbors.” 

Mr. Heslop coughed. He tapped with his forefinger the 
ahogany board upon which were painted the names and pro- 
ssions of those having offices in the building. 

“We were discussing this little announcement of yours, Mr. 
lunt,” jhe confessed, reading it aloud: “‘ ‘Richard Blunt, De- 
sctive. 


yas 


lunt suggested. 

“No, no,” the other assured him hastily; “it isn’t that at all. 
’s the—er—wording of your announcement——” 
“Tt seems to leave little enough to the imagination,” was the 
uiet observation. 
“On the contrary,” Mr. Heslop objected gravely, “it seems to 
3 to leave a good deal. I am not mistaken, I think, when I say 
tat the business of a private detective is usually carried on 
nong a certain class of people—men who want their wives 
atched——_”_- 
“Ts shopping or bridge responsible for the wife’s absence from 
me?” Mr. Edwards interrupted softly. 

“Ts it business alone which keeps the husband in the city, night 
ter night?” Mr. McKay murmured. 

Their spokesman waved his hand. 

“Broadly speaking, Mr. Blunt,” he said, “the question which 
‘S arisen among us is whether, for a person in your profession, 
ese are altogether suitable offices. My own connection is old- 
tablished and almost traditional. Mr. Edwards, here, carries on 
-esame business as his father before him. The other occupants 
| the building are mostly engaged in the serious professions.” 
“T am sorry if you feel that I am an intruder,’ Mr. Blunt 
Gretted. “T chose these premises because the locality suited 


“You have, perhaps, some business to place before me,” Mr.. 


* You said that you knew who 
killed Eric Lyson.”” ‘I do,” 
she confided. ‘I will tell you 
all about it” 


me. and because I was able to turn the two rooms 
at the top of the house into residential chambeis. 
For my work, it is necessary, as you may surmise, to be on the 
spot night and day.” 

“We quite understand,”’ Mr. Heslop assented gravely. ‘‘Hav- 
ing made your choice of habitation, Mr. Blunt, we could not, of 
course, expect you to be influenced by our prejudices. It is the 
baldness of your announcement here which we were discussing.” 

“What would you like me to call myself?” Richard Blunt 
inquired. ‘‘Criminologist, or something of that sort?” 

“Without venturing to suggest a term,”’ the counselor at law 
replied, ‘“‘there are many professions which it is possible to con- 
ceal by the apt use of some non-committal designation.” 

“A betting man, for instance,” Mr. Edwards pointed out, 
“calls himself a commission agent.” ” 

“Our friend here,” Mr. McKay put in, indicating a name 
lower down on the list, “is a music-hall agent. You will see that 
he calls his office a ‘College of Dramatic Art.’” 

“T see,” Richard Blunt murmured. ‘‘ Do you know, that seems 
to me rather like buncombe.” 

‘‘No ‘offense, I trust,”’ Mr. Heslop concluded, as he turned 
away. i 

“None at all,” was the prompt reply. “If I knew of any other 
adequate term for my profession, I would substitute it. As I do. 
not, I am afraid that my announcement must remain.” - 

The two legal luminaries and-the cinema-man ascended the 
stairs together. ime : 

“Seems a harmless sort of fellow,” the counselor at law re- 
marked tentatively. é: 

“Might almost be a gentleman,” the solicitor agreed. 

“A clever face,” the cinema-man observed, as he paused to 
light a cigarette, “‘and he seems amiable enough. All the same, 
I don’t think you’ll get him tovalter his name-plate.” 

Richard Blunt lingered for a few moments below, studying the 
board which hung upon the right-hand side of the entrance-hall. 
He was suddenly aware that another man, who had come in 
toward the end of his conversation with his neighbors, was linger- 
ing about as though with the intention of speaking to him. This 
intention he presently carried into effect. 

‘You are Mr. Blunt, eh?”’ 

“T am,” the latter admitted. 
in this building?” 


“You another of my neighbors 
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““That’s so.” 

Richard Blunt consulted the board. 

‘You are probably,” he hazarded, “either Mr. Phineas Win- 
field, commission agent, or Sidney Pennifold, director of the 
College of Dramatic Art.” 

ma! am Sid Pennifold,”’ was the somewhat brusque admission, 

“and you’re Richard Blunt, eh? Detective, you call yourself. 
You track down people and discover things. That’s the game, 
isn’t it?” 

‘“‘Sometimes,”’ Blunt retorted, “‘I discover people.”’ 

Mr. Sidney Pennifold appeared a little startled. He was a large 
and florid man, flashily but untidily dressed, with high complexion 
and watery eyes. His blue-serge suit was ill brushed and streaked 
with cigar-ash. His shirt and collar were of yesterday, or even the 
day before. His patent-leather boots with the soiled cloth tops 
were sadly in need of cleaning. 

‘**T)iscover people,’ eh?” he observed. 

‘You will be my first,’”’ was the suave confession. 
possession of my office yesterday.” 

Mr. Pennifold twisted the extinct stump of a cigar round be- 
tween his teeth. 

‘““How do you know I want to consult you?” he asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“The indications are only too obvious,” Blunt replied, leading 
the way toward the stairs. ‘‘ My office is nearly opposite yours, 
isn’t it? You had better come in for a few moments.” 

The two men mounted the stairs in silence. On the third 
floor, exactly opposite the flamboyant sign of the College of 
Dramatic Art, Richard Blunt opened with his latch-key a door 
on which his name only was engraved upon a small brass plate. 
The apartment was plainly furnished, and a fire was burning in 
the grate. Mr. Pennifold glanced round him. 

““No clerk, eh?” he remarked. 

“‘T seldom share my confidences,” was the quiet reply. 
office is kept clean and in order by my servant up-stairs.”’ 

Mr. Pennifold nodded. He threw away the stump of his cigar, 
and, seated in the clients’ chair, where a stream of faint and 
watery sunlight shone upon his dissipated face, the difference 
between the two men became more than ever noticeable. Mr. 
Richard Blunt’s linen, his studs, his carefully arranged tie were 
all immaculate. Notwithstanding his pallor, the clarity of his 
complexion, the keenness of his eyes bespoke a careful life. 
Metaphorically speaking, Mr, Sidney Pennifold gathered himself 
together. He leaned toward the desk, upon which he had rested 
his clenched fist, and he peered eagerly into his companion’s eyes. 

“Look here,” he began: ‘‘It’s your notice that attracted me— 
‘Richard Blunt, Detective’—just plain and businesslike. ‘ou’re 
on your own, eh? Nothing to do with Scotland Yard? Nothing 
to do with the law?” 


“Got many clients?” 
“T only took 


“My 


“You appear to understand my position correctly,” the 
detective acknowledged. 
“Then I take it,”’ his prospective client continued, “‘that you 


are here to exercise your profession either way, eh? For the law 
—or against?” 

“Except that I, of course, reserve to myself the privilege of 
refusing a case,”’ the other assented. 

““And what about confidence?” Mr. Pennifold demanded. 
‘‘Supposing a man here in this chair told you of what the law 
would call a ‘crime’—what about that, eh?” 

“Tt is an unalterable part of my profession,” Richard Blunt 
declared, ‘‘to receive confidences and to respect them.’ 

Mr. Pennifold mopped his forehead with a handkerchief of 
gaudy hue. He glanced round the roo: 1 anxiously. 

“You haven’t a drop of anything handy, I suppose?” he asked 
insinuatingly. 

Richard Blunt shook his head gently. His client made a 
prodigious effort. 

“Tm fairly up against it; then,’”’ he confessed, with a ghastly 
smile. “However, it’s got to come. My lips have been locked 
since Tuesday,” he went on, dropping his voice almost to a 
whisper. . “It’s a thing I never thought to say to any human 
being. The night before last it was.: I killed a man—killed him!” 

‘““You appear to have accomplished your task with discretion,” 
Richard Blunt observed, ‘‘as you are still at liberty. You are, 

I presume, the man who ‘murdered Eric Lyson?” 

' Mr. Pennifold began to shake. The pallor now had driven all 
the unhealthy, mottled color from his face. His bloodshot eyes 
were set and strained. 

“Who says I did?” he exclaimed. ‘What’s that?” 

rete Blunt spoke to him as one might who was humoring 
a child. 

“You told me that you committed a murder last Tuesday,” 


he reminded him. ‘The only murder I know of committed ¢ 
that day—and I follow these things fairly closely—was the my) 
der of Eric Lyson, the musical-comedy star, in the front 
of Number Seventeen John Street, Maida Vale, a house ten 
by 

“Sara Sinclair,” Pennifold gasped. _ 

“The lady known professionally under that name,” BI 
continued quietly; “‘as a matter of fact, your wife, I love 

Mr. Sidney Pennifold sat back i in his chair as hough: stur an 

“YVes,”’ he muttered; “‘my wife.” 

“T am not for a moment suggesting,” his companion wen 
“that you would take the trouble to come here and make su 
statement unless it were true. At the same time, there is 
general impression that you are at the present time on yo 
home from America on a steamer which is not due to a 
Liverpool until to-morrow.” 

Mr. Pennifold nodded. 

“That’s right,” he admitted. ‘Before I go any furthe 
explain, if I may, the object of my coming to see you.” 

“Tf you please.” 

“T am not,” Mr. Pennifold continued, rabhine his han 
gether a little nervously, ‘‘a professional. criminal. So fa 
know, I have never broken the laws of my country before 
since Tuesday night I have read every scrap I could get ho 
to criminals and their methods. I find that the most abstru: 
complicated crimes have often been discovered: through 
slight thread of evidence left dangling by the criminal wh 
tried to cover up his traces. I am expressing myself badl 
went on, “but I dare say you understand me. Wainrig 
instance. Some of the cleverest murderers in the world 
planned out every little detail of their crime, covering up 
tracks completely, and then they’ve forgotten just one 
thing, or they’ve been guilty of one slight indiscretion—— 

“\Vhat you say is, without doubt, true,” his listener ; agr 

“Now, I’ve been lucky and I’ve been careful, ” Mr. Pen 
went on. ‘‘I’ll tell you how in a moment, but this mornin; 
stood looking at your announcement, I said to myself: ‘ 
go toa professional? Why not put the case before him, te 
all that you’ve done, and ask him his advice?’ I am ready. 
your fee, of course. Tf you are willing, I’d like to tell you jus 
Istand. You must think it out, step by step, and tell me w 
I have left anything undone, whether I have left a clue any 
Do you follow me?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Ts it in your line or isn’t it? ” Mr. Pennifold dena 

“Tt is entirely in my line,” was the prompt admission. 
had better tell me your story.” 

Mr. Pennifold disclosed an unexpected gift of concisene 
was clear that the remains of a sound business man wer 
cealed behind his present maudlin condition. 

“T am a theatrical agent,” he confided, ‘‘and I went 0 7 
America to book dates for my wife, Sara ‘Sinclair. I had al 
filled my book when I got a cablegram fromapal. Therew 
misreading it—hard facts. I knew that Sara had always hi 
weakness for young Lyson, and, to tell you the truth, Td | 
poned this journey to America because I hated to be ‘out. 
way. 
and I risked it—and lost. ‘My passage home was taken on {2 
Hollonia, and my trunk had already gone on board. She 
in four days, and I was intending, in the mean time, to m 
trip down to Philadelphia. When I got the cable, I drove d 
to the docks with my hand-bag, caught the Pannonia to Plymout 
traveled up to London the night before Jast, had to walk fra 
Paddington to St. John’s Wood, hovered round my own 
like a coward, because there was a light i in it, and saw Eric a6; 
coming out at a quarter past three.” 

For the first time, the man paused. His hand played with's 
collar for a moment, as though he found it tight. He leard 
across the table. His breath smelled of liquor. Richard B 
however, did not flinch. His whole attention nee riv 
upon this man’s story of life and death. . 

“Tt was a foggy night,’’ Pennifold proceeded. rey. cou 
see me behind the shrub. Just before he reached the gate,| 
stopped to light a cigarette. I saw his face by the light of ¢@ 
match, and that did it. I told myself,” he went on hits 
T shouldn’t have had the pluck to kill him any other way e 
by shooting, but, at that moment, I think I could have ‘oul 
life out of him. ‘Anyway, I shot him through the heart—I wa 
a foot away—and walked into the fog.” = 

“And since then?”’ ae : 

“I think I have been walking ever since, walking and dae 
ing,” was the dreary reply. “I haven't had my clothes of! 


dG 


However, we are all fools alike when a woman prom 


DRAWN BY 8TOCKTON ‘MULFORD 


: - : 2 oat 
This time, it seemed as though Pennifold were going to strike his companion to the earth. The red light was back in his 


A 2 ’ ; rk as 
eyes He looked almost like a madman. as if you cant keep your tongue still, J ll lall you where you si 
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haven’t been inside anything except a public house, and I haven’t 
opened my lips to a soul.” 

Richard Blunt reflected for a moment. 

“A crime like yours,” he said, “isn’t an easy thing to carry 
about with you for the rest of your life. If you give yourself up, 
and the facts are as you state, with the help of good advice you 
will probably get off with ten or fifteen years’ penal servitude.” 

‘‘What use is that to me?” Pennifold demanded truculently. 
“‘T’m forty-nine now, and I haven’t taken any particular care of 
myself. What would there be left for me in ten years’ time?” 

““A reasonable point of view,” Blunt conceded. ‘Very well, 
then—you want professional advice as to your course of action?”’ 

“‘I do, and I am willing to pay for it,’’ was the swift reply. “A 
tenner now, and fifty quid in three months’ time, if the thing’s 
blown over.” 

His adviser nodded slightly. 


“Does your wife believe that you are on board the Hollonia?”’ 


CONreas22 

“Have you seen a soul you know since you got back?” 

“‘Not a soul.” 

“What about your voyage on the Pannonia?”’ 

“Never left my stateroom until after dark,’ Pennifold replied 
eagerly. ‘That cablegram had fairly knocked the stuffing out of 
me. I couldn’t eat. I took on the drink.” 

“You traveled under your own name, I suppose ?”’ 

Pennifold shook his head. 

“T knew I was going to make a brute of myself,” he confessed, 
“and I had some dim idea of what would happen when I got to 
England. I called myself James Henderson.”’ 

“Written any letters during the last forty-eight hours?”’ 

“Not one.” 

‘““When is the Hollonia due?”’ 

“To-morrow morning at Liverpool.” 

Blunt sat for a moment, tapping the desk with his pencil. 

“It appears to me,”’ he pronounced at last, “‘that, unless you 
make a bad mistake, you ought to be able to see your way 
through this thing, provided you have a reasonable amount of 
eee ue 

os to this extent: You have to get from here to Euston and 


Ernest Stahl walked into the street, and received that little tap upon the ; 
shoulder, that stealthy, authoritative summons, the thought 


of which had been his nightmare for many hours 


up to Liverpool without being recognized. 
you ought to be able to face the music.” 
““Up to Liverpool?’” Pennifold repeated. 
His companion nodded. 
“Get a taxi-cab,” he directed, ‘and drive to a ready-mai 
clothing establishment. Buy yourself a new outfit; get a shave 
Euston Station, make yourself as sriart as you can, catch the nig 
train to Liverpool, and keep off the drink. Sleep at some smi 
place there, and get down on the docks when the Hollonia com} 
in. Your trunk will be put off with the rest. All you have to ( 
is to’claim it, drive off, and come post-haste to London.” 
*Lsee,” Pennifold assented hopefully ; “it seems simple enough 
“T wouldn’t go home,” Blunt continued. “The story, as) 
appears in the newspapers, would sufficiently account for th: 
What you want to do is to try and make yourself believe that t: 
thing which you are going to make other people believe has ha: 
pened, is really true. You have come over on the Hollon, 
You read the terrible details of what has occurred upon yo: 
arrival. You goto a hotel and send for a solicitor. Incidental, 
you will also come here and consult me.’ 
Mr. Pennifold drew two five-pound notes from his pocket al 
pushed them across the table. Then he rose to his feet. 
“T think I have got the hang of it,” he said. 
enough except—the keeping off the drink.” 


If you can do tha 


i 


Richard Blunt’s second client, that morning, arrived abou 


couple of hours later. He was conscious, for some moments, f 
her uneasy footsteps outside. Finally, she rang the bell whi 
communicated both with the office in which he sat and with s 
rooms above. He rose at once and admitted her. 

“Vou wish to see me?” he inquired. “JI am Mr. Blunt.” 

She moved her head and passed into the room. She was a ti, 
slim woman, dressed in deep mourning, with a quantity of red-pid 
hair which ‘appeared to be perfectly natural. Her complexia 


was pale; her eyes were a little narrow, her lips a shade too fil. 


Nevertheless, in a sense, she was, withouk doubt, attractive. 


“T should be glad to consult you, Mr. Blunt,” she said, sink g 


into the chair which he offered to her. “ My name is Mrs. Pen= 
fold. You may know me better as Miss Sara Sinclair.” | 

Richard Blunt bowed, but he showed no signs of surprise. _ 

“T am at your service, madam,” he assured her. * 

She leaned a little across the table. The ineradicable coquey 
of the woman showed itself in her little gesture of Ingenuous (+ 
tress, the pleading for sympathy in her eyes. 

“Vou may have read about me in the paper,” she began. 1 
don’t mean about my stage career; I mean about what happeid 
on Tuesday night.” 

He nodded. : 

“Eric Lyson,” he said, “was shot leaving your house——’ 

“Yes,” she faltered, raising her handkerchief to her eyes; it 
was a brutal, barbarous crime. I want you to hunt down} 1e 
murderer.”’ 


“Tt’s all ear! 


‘Have you any idea as to the guilty person?” 

‘I have more than an idea—I know who it was,” she replied 
qmly. - 

Then why not go to Scotland Yard?” he asked, after a mo- 

nt’s pause. 

‘Because the detective who came down,” she confided, ‘“‘was a 

ite. He and the inspector who came afterward treated me as 
iyugh I were a criminal myself. It isn’t so very terrible, is it, 
i. Blunt,” she asked, with the most effective little break in her 
te, “to care for anyone, to have a dear friend to whom one 

ves—one’s affection?” 

Richard Blunt ignored the question. 

“Mr. Eric Lyson was this dear friend, I presume.” __ 
“Yes,” she confessed. ‘‘ You see, I am denying nothing. 

“You are married, I believe?”’ 

“My husband,” she told him, “‘is on his way home from Amer- 
i). He is very much older than I am, and our marriage was 
iver a complete success. What he will say when he knows, I 
danot imagine,” she went on, with a little shiver of real fear in 
lic tone. ‘He isa very violent man.” 

“What made you come to consult me?”’ 

“T came down to call at his office,” she replied. 
‘t is just opposite here, on the other side of the 
d-ridor. I thought they might have heard some- 
ting about Sid. I found it closed, 
}wever. Then I saw your name on 
t2 plate, and I don’t know what it 
vs—some impulse made me come. 
Iz:ase be kind to me, Mr. 
Junt. I am very miser- 
ale,2 
‘Richard Blunt bowed, but 
t2re was little responsive 
snpathy in his face. 

“Tf I can help you, 
Ishall be glad,” he 
cd simply. “You 
ride a statement 
\1ich interested me, 
efew moments ago. 
‘yu said that you 
kew who killed Eric 
]'son.” 

“T do,” she con- 
fed. “I will tell 
juallabout it. You 
rist not think that 
tsis vanity. You 
ca be of no use to 
1: unless I tell you 
cerything. Before 
Ivas so successful— 
t2 ‘Pauline’ song, 
yu know, was what 
ride me, in ‘The 
Ivundry Girl’—I 
Id a very great ad- 
rrer. His name is 
Inest Stahl, and he 
ithe leader of the orches- 
t, at my theater. I used 
t go about with him now 
ad then; but lately he 
Fs made himself a nui- 
sice. You know, it is very 
rd for a girl,’ she went 
C, looking at him appealingiy. ‘“‘I 
v uld like to give little fragments of my 
éection, if I could, to everyone who 
vnted them, and make everyone 
Eppy—but a woman can’t do that, 
ci she, Mr. Blunt?” 

‘I should think it would be difficult,” 
ft admitted. 

‘So you see it has been very awkward 
f “me,” she went on. “Ernest Stahl has been wildly jealous 
« Eric Lyson. He has threatened him openly. I have a letter, 
ich I can give you, in which he tells me that he will shoot 
lic Lyson if he ever finds him with me. Ernest saw us leave 
t theater together on Tuesday night. He followed us home. 
ly last words to Eric were to tell him to look out. I am per- 
(tly certain of what happened. Ernest hid behind the big 
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shrub which hangs over the wall in our little front garden, and 
when Eric came out, he shot him.” 

“Have you told the police your suspicions?” Blunt asked. 

“T have told both of the detectives who came.” 

“Then I do not understand why you have come to me.” 

“But they are not doing anything,” she protested. “Ernest 
will escape. He used to be on the stage, and he is very clever at 
disguises.” 

“How do you know they are doing nothing?” 

“Because they haven’t arrested him,” she replied, with wide- 
open eyes. 

“Aren’t you a little impatient?”’ Blunt observed. 

Her face darkened. For the first time, she was herself—a hard, 
unforgiving woman, robbed of something she valued. 

“T want to see Ernest Stahl in the dock,” she declared. ‘I 
don’t want there to be the least chance of his getting away. I 
thought you might, at any rate, keep your eye on him while the 
police are making up their minds. I will pay you.” 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Pennifold,”’ Blunt said, rising slowly to 
his feet, “but vour commission is not-one which I can undertake. 

The case of Ernest 
Stahl is obviously one 
- for the police. If you 
are convinced that he 
is the murderer, you 
have only to repeat 
just what you have 
said to me at Scotland 
Yard, hand them over 
the letter, and they 
will certainly not let 
him out of their 


** For God's sake, come out with me 


somewhere, Blunt!’ he pleaded 


sight.” 

“You are really sure 
of that?” she insisted, 
as, he conducted her 
toward the door. 

“Iam sure of it,” 
he answered. 

She hesitated on the 
threshold and looked 
dewnward at the very 
handsome bag which 
she was carrying. 

“There is no. fee, 

Mrs. Pennifold,”’ he 
told her quietly. “I 
am sorry not to be able 
to be of assistance to 
you.” 
She left him, a little puzzled 
by his attitude—she was so 
used to tracing the effect of her 
personality upon men _ with 
whom she talked. Richard Blunt walked 
back to the window and stood with a 
slight frown upon his face, gazing out 
upon the river. 

“There only needs one thing more,” 
he murmured to himself 


The third thing came that afternoon 
in the shape of another client. Some in- 
stinct seemed to tell Richard Blunt who 
he was, even as the stranger entered the 
room. His white, nervous face, his curly 
black hair, his shabby and yet unusual 
clothes were all indicative of a profession 
in which the wearer has failed to achieve 
distinction. 2 

“You are Mr. Blunt?” the newcomer 
asked, a little nervously. ‘‘My name is 
Ernest Stahl. I am a musician by pro- 
fession. I wish to consult you.” 

“Sit down,” Blunt replied. ‘‘ You are 
the man, are you not, who is suspected of the murder of Eric 
Lyson?”’ 

The newcomer’s discomfiture was obvious. 
than tragical. 

“‘Already!’”’ he muttered, pulling nervously at his little black 
mustache. “People are talking about me like that already?”’ 

“That is not necessarily so,” Blunt (Continued on page 88) 


It was little less 


YOUNG New 

York bachelor, 
Robert Hervey Ran- 
dolph, has an income 
of ten thousand a year, 
left him by Brewster 
Thornton, a_ banker, 
which is to be his so 
long as a niece of the 
banker’s, _ Imogene 
Pamela Thornton, who 
disappeared when a 
child, does not turn 
up. Randolph wants to 
marry Madge Van Tel- 
lier, but not only does 
she realize the pre- 
cariousness of his for- 
tune but she thinks 
that he does not look 
on life with sufficient 
seriousness and would 
never -be able to earn 
his living. Randolph 
resolves to show her 
that he can. Leaving 
her home, he enters a 
taxi-cab, unknown to 
the chauffeur, and is 
driven to the stage- 
door of a theater, where 
he sees a friend of his 
trying to bully a 
chorus-girl. He knocks 
the man down and 
takes the girl off in the 
cab. They ride through 
the park, and Ran- 
dolph discovers she is 
the lost heiress, now 
known on the boards 
as Vivienne Vivierre. 
He takes -her to his 
apartment on Fifty- 
ninth Street and in- 
stalls her there, making 
her promise to remain 
until ten o’clock the 
following morning. He 
then returns to the cab and, with sufficient money, induces 
the chauffeur to exchange clothes with him, agreeing to-be 
responsible for the vehicle. Early the next day, he goes to 
the home of Borden Milyuns, Thornton’s lawyer, and sends 
word to him that Imogene Pamela will receive him that 
morning between nine and ten at the Fifty-ninth Street ad- 
dress. He then takes the cab back to the garage, whose 
proprietor, delighted at the reading of the taxi-meter, readily 
agrees that he replace the chauffeur, who, Randolph ex- 
plains, lost his job to him shooting craps. 


PAR Tbh 
MAID’S ADVENTURE 


AKE a young girl of about twenty who, in her child- 
hood, was pampered of fortune in money, position, 
good breeding, and pets, turn her loose on the world 
at the age of ten with no prop but a faithful, sickly, 

and destitute old nurse, kill off the nurse a couple of years later, 
let the girl fend for herself as scullery-maid and what not through 
the uninteresting stage that precedes the sudden bloom of unex- 
pected beauty, give her a long succession of jobs secured “‘ 
her looks” and lost because she wouldn’t, lead her up to the 
crowded portal of despair and the long-drawn-out surrender; 
then snatch her suddenly back from destruction, feed her, give 
her the sole freedom for a night of Mr. Robert Hervey Randolph’s 
comfortable apartment and—what will she do? The answer is 
easy. She will find the bath and turn on the hot water. 

That was the very first thing that Miss Imogene Pamela 
Thornton did after she had finished spying from the window on 
the movements of what she supposed was Mr. Randolph and 
what, in reality, was Mr. Patrick O’Reilly in Mr. Randolph’s 
best top-hat, best suit of evening clothes and overcoat, best gray- 
silk muffler, price twenty-two dollars, and best patent-leather 
shoes—the last a very tight fit which made the revamped 
gentleman’s gait a cross between that of a chicken on a hot 
stove and a drunk on his reluctant way home. 


EyeG: the unsuspecting Miss Thornton was puzzled by that 
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Her startled eyes fell upon the tall, stooped, gr- 
_unstably poised in « 
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halting locomotion in connection with what she knew of Ir. 
Randolph, but she added it, two and two, with the mysteriis 
twenty minutes spent by that gentleman and the driver in \e 
recesses of the cab, apparently to settle a difference in ideasis 
to the value of a waiting taxi, and decided that poor Mr, Rr 
dolph must have issued from the interview in a semicrippled stie. 
She, herself, was too excited to let pity altogether abs b 
her. Without waiting for either the tortured waytfarer or i¢ 
taxi to get quite out of sight, she dropped the window-curtn 
and turned to possess herself of her world of comfort for a nist: 
A starved instinct led her straight to the luxuriously appoinid 
bathroom. As previously intimated, she turned on the >t 
water and clasped her hands ecstatically as she watched's 
crystalline surge and imagined she could smell the -opalescit 
steam. Ble 
But not for long was she inactive. Having surrendered 
circumstance to the extent of promising to stay in the flat uil 
ten the following morning, she decided to do the job whe 
heartedly, for Imogene Pamela was one of those lucky and fard : 
young women who can never give themselves by halves. If ho 
piness so much as showed its nose, it was her nature to taile 
blindly for its waist and go to the mat for the immediate presi& 
Consequently, let not her modesty be misjudged when i 
related that, in the short time it took to fill the bath, 


raded figure of a man, clad in livery and standing 


rorway of the room 
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complished the following: rooted out Mr. Randolph’s best 
k pajamas, found his softest bath-robe, filled a hot-water 
»ttle and slipped it far down between the too cold linen sheets 
his big bed. Continuing at this rate of achievement, it 
ay be imagined that in ten minutes more the young lady, 
Me bathed, was curled up and sound asleep. Not on your 
e! 
Item: It took her twenty-one minutes by the clock to scrub 
it the memory of the scabby zinc bathtubs of many years. 
em: Twenty more minutes to wash her hair. Item: Half an 
Jur more to scrub her underwear and stockings. Assorted 
ems: Various pauses during which she shamelessly looked at 
orself in a full-length mirror of such pure reflecting qualities 
had not crossed her path since England was a pup. After 
at, a long, entrancing item called “drying her hair.”’ 
_Did you blame her, three lines back, in your heart for her fre- 
lent inspections of self inthe mirror? If you did, look at her 
»w! Mr. Randolph’s bath-robe is billowed at her waist and tied 
ght to keep it from trailing on the floor; for almost a like reason, 
5 sleeves are rolled up above her elbows. It is open in a V at 
.e neck, showing the adolescent curve of a virginal but much 
‘cited bosom. 
With a woolly towel in both hands, she plants herself before 
te staid old looking-glass and gives it such a treat as it has 
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never before savored in its sixty-two years 
of service to the Randolph family. Rub, 
rub, rub with the towel. Her cheeks grow 
pink and pinker, her eyes round and rounder. 
They twinkle and smile, and once, when she 
made a little face at herself, they laughed 
out loud. Her hair slowly wakes from its 
stringy dampness until it, too, bursts into a 
sort of light and curly merriment. Pamela 
puffs out her cheeks and blows at its reflec- 
tion. 

When all the rubbing is done, even to the 
last rite where they divide the fragrant flood 
into two waves falling over the bosom and 
mercilessly knead the damp ends between 
folds of the dryest bit of the towel, she drops 
that implement and runs into the big room 
where the dying open fire blinks its red eye 
as though it had been waiting up for her. 

The writer—who is privileged, for the 
benefit of a large and growing public, to see 
her in his mind’s eye as her pink bare feet 
pad up and down the room, racing every 
time they come to the home-stretch between 
the unpeopled grand stand of the couch and 
the fire, and then doubling suddenly, so that 
her wide eyes “aay catch her hair stili on 
the wing, for all the wor?d like a kitten chas- 
ing its tail—does herein affirm, by the col- 
lective manhood of the earth, that she was 
altogether lovable and beyond the reach of 
sullying thought. Now let her curl up in 
the bed and sleep. 

Slumber meant nothing in Pamela’s life. 
That statement should be taken not in the 
sense of the common slang of the vulgar but 
at its literal face value. What is meant is 
that when this young lady slept, it was like 
taking a chunk bodily out of life and putting 
it in warm storage. As a consequence, when 
the old-fashioned clock on the mantel burred 
a warning that it was thinking of striking 
the hour of nine in about two minutes, she 
opened her eyes and wondered through what 
magic night had been suddenly replaced 
by broad and smiling day. 

Not for long did that lifelong and accustomed miracle hold 
her attention, for scarcely had it occurred, through force of habit, 
to her awakening thought than her startled eyes fell upon the 
tall, stooped, gray-headed figure of a man, clad in livery and 
standing unstably poised in the doorway of the room. His eyes, 
naturally deep-set, actually protruded from his face as though 
they were determined to come half-way to meet Pamela’s 
wondering orbs. He looked like a solemn raven which has 
carelessly alighted on a live wire. 

“ He-hello!”’ stammered the young lady. 

“Good-morning, miss,” said Tomlinson, in sepulchral and 
censorjous tones. “Where is Master Robert?” 

“You mean Mr. Randolph?” asked Pamela, alittle breathlessly. 

The old man steadied himself by seizing the door-jamb and 
bowed confirmation of her supposition. 

“T don’t know where he is,”’ said Pamela, more calmly. 
last time I saw him he was limping west.” 
her eyes. ‘‘Why do you ask?” 

Tomlinson further steadied himself with his other hand. 

“Why do I ask?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Miss, do you mind telling 
me who you are and what you are doing in Mr. Randolph’s 
apartment at nine o’clock on a Friday morning?” 

“In November,” supplemented Pamela, as though she were 
supplying a very important addition to the facts in the case. 
“YT am Miss Thornton,” she added, with as much dignity as a 
maiden, tumbled of hair, flushed of cheek, and cuddled in a 
young man’s big bed, could summon. 

The effect of her words on Tomlinson was electrical. 

“‘Miss Imogene Pamela Thornton?” he asked, as he suddenly 
straightened and let go of his supports. 

“Yes,” said Pamela, gazing at him in undisguised surprise. 
“How did you know?” 

“Why, miss,” said the old man, “I’m Tomlinson. Excuse me 
for saying so,” he added, a pale flush in his withered cheeks, 
“but many a time in the old days Maggie let me take you on my 
knee. A mort of worry you have given us, miss.” 


“The 
A twinkle came into 
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Quick tears rose to Pamela’s eyes. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘‘You knew Maggie?” 

“Tn a manner of speaking, I did,” stated Tomlinson sonorously. 
“Kissed her; but she never let me get as far as hugging, poor 
girl! She said she knew she wasn’t here for long enough.”’ 

Laughter bubbled into Pamela’s eyes alongside of the tears, 
but, in spite of it, the next moment she was crying softly. 

““P-poor M-Maggie!”’ she sobbed. 

Tomlinson bobbed his head up and down in formal sympathy, 
too old to worry much over woman’s weeping. 

“T understand that she must ’ave went,” he said. ‘Else you 
wouldn’t be alone, miss. Will you have your breakfast in bed?” 

“Oh, could I?” sniffed Pamela, and then her eyes fell on the 
clock. ‘‘No, I can’t,” she decided for herself. ‘You see, 
Tomlinson, I only pro-promised to stay here until ten.” 

“T’ll be getting your bath ready, then, miss,” said Tomlinson, 
and withdrew. 

Half an hour later, Pamela was enjoying a lonely “tray”’- 
breakfast, placed at her command before the couch, which faced 
the friendly fire in the big living-room. Without being a mind- 
reader, it is possible to surmise that she ate very slowly, in the 
vain hope that Mr. Randolph would pop in, with or without 
Father Christmas, and, joining her in the meal, banish a baby 
Mr. Gloom that was hanging round. 

While she was still toying with her food, she heard the 
bell ring and Tomlinson’s voice. saying, in deep, respectful 
tones: “‘Miss Thornton will see you, sir. She is in the 
sitting-room.” 

Pamela dropped her egg-spoon and stood up, back to the 
fire, just in time to face a neatly dressed, pink-cheeked, 
bright-eyed, bald-headed little gentleman, who stood, poised 
but alert, in the open doorway, like a bird about to peck 
at her to see if she were the real thing. 

“Miss Thornton?” he asked, in a peculiarly liquid voice. 

Pamela nodded her head twice. 

“T am Mr. Borden Milyuns,”’ continued the molten voice, 
and the bright eyes studied her face expectantly. 

Pamela puckered her brows in an effort to meet that expec- 
tancy half-way, but failed. 

“Are your” she asked doubtfully, and with a mental reser- 
vation against Mr. Robert Hervey Randolph for outraging 
the traditions of childhood by sending a Father Christmas 
in this dapper form. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” she added 
politely. 

Mr. Milyuns hung poised for a second longer, and then ad- 
vanced on the couch decisively, sat down on one end of it, 
and waved his hand at the other. Tomlinson slipped in and 
out, bearing the breakfast-tray away. Pamela accepted Mr. 
Milyuns’ silent invitation and seated herself but tentatively, 
as though she could only stay fora minute. The illusion was 
not complete, by reason of the fact that she had not yet put 
on her little velvet toque, and a woman’s head when it is un- 
covered, especially if it is a riot. of brown curls washed the 
night before, always looks as if it is going to stay for a long 
while. 

“Make yourself comfortable, my dear,” 
“T’m going to talk to you for some time.” 

“Vou can’t,” said Pam; ‘‘not here. I only have the flat 
for six minutes longer. That is, I only pro-promised to stay 
here until ten.” Her eyes wandered half expectantly, half 
wistfully to the door. 

The bird-man smiled. 

“We'll see about that,” he said. “I’m sorry you don’t 
remember me. If you are indeed Miss Imogene Pamela Thorn- 
ton, I used to take you on my knee often, many years ago.” 

Pamela could no longer be startled by such announcements. 

“That’s what Tomlinson said this morning,” she remarked. 
‘Ever since last night, everybody I meet seems to—to know my 
real name. I don’t understand it.” 

“Please trust me,” said Mr. Milyuns, 
stand a lot more than that.” 


said Mr. Milyuns; 


“and you'll soon under- 
He drew a slip from his pocket. 


“Now, do answer me carefully. Tell me the addresses of the” 


ae four places you and Maggie lived in after your father 
ied. 

“T can’t remember the first,’”’ said Pam, but, after a second’s 
thought, rattled off the names of three streets, and located 
addresses approximately by describing near-by corners promi- 
nent to a child’s mind for one reason or another. ‘Those are 
the next three,” she said. ‘After that, we went——” 

But Mr. Milyuns was satisfied. 

“That’s enough for formalities, my dear. I’m convinced 
that you are the person for whom the firm of Milyuns, Branch, & 


S- 


Milyuns has been searching for many years. Do you rememb 
your great-uncle, Asa Thornton?” 
“Yes,’”’ said Pamela, a vague wonder and terror in her Be 
“but I didn’t know he was real.” . 
““Didn’t know he was real!’” exclaimed Mr. Mie ; 
“What do you mean?” “one 
“Maggie used to say,” explained Pamela, “‘If youre n_ 
good, your great-uncle, Asa Thornton, will catch you, and If 
hasn’t cut his finger nails since your poor father married yo | 
dear mother.’”’ Pamela shuddered. | 

“You'll have to forget all that,” said Mr. Milyuns solferl|: 
“Before your great-uncle died, he repented very effectively 
the way he had treated your father, and left you an income 
ten thousand dollars a year.’ 

Pamela sat up very straight and then sank slowly into i 
pillows at her back. 

“¢Ten—thousand—dollars—a —year!’” she repeated slow! 

Mr. Milyuns nodded. 

“Beginning with to-day. There is no accumulation i, 
for you, because, by the terms of the will, Mr. Randolph w 
allowed the entire income up to such time as you should — 
discovered. That provision was quite natural, if you y 
remember that Mr. Asa Thornton had been searching 
unsuccessfully for some months before he died.” 


Se 


“There, there!” he said, patting Pamela on the back. ‘Vio 


Pamela sat up straight again. 

“T want to understand you,” she said, with a sudden dign: y 
that increased Mr. Milyuns’ admiration, already decidedly 
the up grade. “You mean that, with my appearance, a 
Randolph’s entire income completely disappears?” =\% 

Mr. Milyuns nodded. , 

“You have guessed it in one,” he said flippantly. cs 

“T don’t need ten thousand dollars a year,” said Panla 
promptly. ‘You will please tell Mr. Randolph that I shall , 
take half.” 

Mr. Milyuns smiled. 

“T’ll try to carry out your orders,” he said blandly, “but. ll 
have to find Mr. Randolph first. Let me add that you ap): ie 
ently don’t know the young gentleman very well.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Pam. | 

“Well,” said Mr. Milyuns, taking another scrap of paper fm 
his pocket and handing it to her, “read that. It was left at 
house this morning by a taxi-cabman, who didn’t wait for 
answer. You see that Mr. Randolph has handed over to 0% 
in perpetuity this apartment, Tomlinson, and all the other fixi®: 


‘[t doesn’t look very much as though he intended to come back 
-n the near future.” 

“But I want him to!” cried Pam. “I—I’ve been expecting 
‘aim. I didn’t half—half thank him for—for—” Tears of dis- 
appointment clogged her throat. 

_ “There, there!” said Mr. Milyuns, leaning over and patting 
ner hand. “I understand just how you feel, because Bob 
-s one of the straightest, openest, most lovable young devils 
hat ever went his own way through a delighted world.” 


vould have thought it, you adorable, lonely Little girl?” 


Pamela nodded her head up and down in silent confirmation 
f all those kind words. She began to like Mr. Milyuns. She 
aised pleading eyes to his face. 

“Won’t you please find him for me?” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Milyuns, so promptly that if she had 
sked for the house and lot on the northwest corner of Fifth 
{venue and Fifty-seventh Street, he would have promised it to 
ier before he could stop himself, “I will. I haven’t proved my- 
elf much good at the game, but I’ll find Bob for you if I have 
o start a detective agency of my own. In the mean time, what 
Te you going to do? I suggest that you accept these premises 
intil the truant turns up—only, of course, we must get you a 
ompanion.” 

pe companion?’”’ asked Miss Thornton vaguely. 

_. Yes,” said Mr. Milyuns, and, by what he thought an inspira- 
ion, added; ‘“‘some one to replace Maggie.” 

_ But Ihave that already, ”’\said Pamela. ‘Tomlinson isa dear.” 
‘ Tomlinson is splendid in his way,” admitted Mr. Milyuns, 
‘but he isn’t quite a woman. You can’t live here chaperoned 
ny a mere male.” 


“she surmised must answer to the name of Eileen Milyuns. 
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“Can’t I?” said Miss Thornton, with a new edge to her voice 
and something in her eyes that made them look as though they 
were passing in review all the unchaperoned years since first 
she had made her début as an independent scullery-maid at 
Mrs. Blunkum’s feed-house. ‘I shall change nothing here,” 
she concluded. “When Randy—Mr. Randolph comes back, he 
sha’n’t find his place cluttered with females.” 

Mr. Milyuns turned on her a gaze that was complex with 
admiration and a realization that he was on the way to biting off 
more than he could chew. He decided to 

sidestep. é 

“Can you be in this afternoon?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Pamela, involuntarily 
glancing at the door and betraying a half- 
formed intention to watch that portal night 
and day until death or Mr. Robert Hervey 
Randolph arrived; ‘Ill be in. Why?” 

“Mrs. Milyuns and my daughter Eileen 
will call on you at about five,” explained Mr. 
Milyuns. “Just one more matter and I must 
go,” he continued. ‘“ Your income amounts 
to something over eight hundred dollars a 
month. I shall pay it in advance until you 
get settled and have a chance to catch up.” 

‘Please send me only half,”’ said Pamela, 
as she rose to say good-by. 

Mr. Milyuns took her hand, dropped it, 
and started toward the door; but before he 
got there, he stopped and turned. 

“My dear,” he said, losing for the moment 
his birdlike, chirpy pose, “‘I don’t want you 
to think of me as just your banker. I knew 
your father and your mother, and their fath- 
ers and mothers before them. Iam fond, by 
old usage, of every drop of blood that runs 
in your veins. You won’t forget that, will 

you?” 

Pamela stared at him, swept toward him, 
threw her arms round his neck, hugged him, 
dropped her face on his shoulder, and wept. 
Mr.. Borden Milyuns stood very erect, his 
bald head held high, his pink cheeks puffed 
out, and his eyelids blinking at the rate of 
fifteen to the dozen in a vain effort to fan 
back an amazing lachrymatory inundation. 

“There, there!” he said, patting Pamela 
on the back. “Who would have thought it, 
you adorable, lonely little girl?”’ 

Pamela threw up her head and smiled 
through the sudden summer shower. 

“T know it was ridiculous,” she said, “but 
I couldn’t help it. You made me like you 
all of a sudden, and I just had to, because 
you’ve had a bath and you look so clean 
inside and out.” She kissed him as she 
broke away. 

“T see; I see,” said the astounded Mr. 
Milyuns, and beat it. 

At two minutes after five, the door-bell 
tang again. In spite of the fact that it was 
almost exactly the hour which Mr. Milyuns 
had set for the arrival of his wife and daughter, Pamela ceuldn’t 
help hoping—but in vain. It was with a slightly resigned air 
that she received I {rs. and Miss Milyuns instead of Mr. Robert 
Randolph. 

Mrs. Milyuns flew to her, set hands on her shoulders, searched 
her face with eager, shrewd eyes, and said: 

“Borden indeed told me the truth about you, my dear. 

I kiss you?” 

Pamela extended one cheek to the salute while her eyes 
wandered off to size up the tall, blond, cool young person that 
Being 
the products of two shorts, how on earth had she managed to 
grow so long? Her face\was regularly beautiful, as though it had 
been carefully made to order like her clothes. She appeared 
as passive as a Palmer snowscape. 

After a little skirmishing for position, the three ladies seated 
themselves in a triangle, into the center of which the well-trained 
Tomlinson ran a tea-wagon. The two visitors did not fail to 
remark that Miss Pamela Thornton, the near-waif of the streets, 
went through the rite of dispensing the beverage sacred to 
gossips, tabbies, and the highbrow cult with that semi-absent- 
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minded abstraction that is the hall-mark of the to-the-manner- 
born, 

“Now,” said Mrs. Milyuns, having emptied and put down her 
cup, “ets forget the sheer romance of the situation, my dear, 
and get down to practical problems. The first of all things, 
as you must realize, is the necessity of getting you a companion. 
Would you care to be our guest in Madison Avenue until you can 
pick one out?” 

“T would put clothes ahead of a house-cat,” murmured 
Eileen. 

Het? mother ignored the remark and kept her eyes fixed on 
Miss Thornton’s perplexed face. That young lady seemed in no 
lack of something to. say but rather in search of words and the 
plunging courage necessary to the saying. She drew a long 
breath and delivered herself of the following: 

“Really, it’s most awfully kind of you, but, as I told Mr. Mil- 
yuns, Tomlinson 1 is Such a dear that I am going to continue him 
as my companion.’ 

‘“Tomlinson!’” exclaimed Mrs. Milyuns, and then smiled 
indulgently for the first time during the interview, being under 
the impression that at last she had run into something appropri- 
ately naive in the bearing of her new charge. “Of course you 
can keep him on, but you must realize that you can’t live here 
without a woman in the house.’ 

“Oh, yes, I can,’”’ said Miss Thornton, a little breathlessly. 
“T havea feeling—I can’t explain it exactly—that this apartment 
isa one-woman setting. As I said to Mr. Milyuns, I don’t 
want to clutter it with females.” 

A silent laugh crept into the eyes of the marblesque Eileen; 
something inside of her sat up and took notice. She glanced 
round the room and murmured: 

“‘Mother, she’s absolutely right. I’m for her.’ 

“Right !? Eileen!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Milyuns, fein in her 
indignation at finding a traitor in the home camp. “I don’t 
know what your generation is coming to.. The impossible is 
never right.” 

Having taken up her suave cudgel, Eileen was in no haste 
to lay it down, and may it be pointed out right here that Miss 
[Imogene Pamela Thornton had the rare faculty of enlisting the 
nearest bystander to assume her battles for her, thenceforth 
becoming a charmingly interested onlooker, ready ‘to watch the 
tide of her own fortune from the vantage-point of an entirely 
impersonal detachment. 

“That’s where you slipped, mother,’’ continued the quite 
unruffled Eileen. ‘“‘There’s nothing impossible to our generation. 
Impossibilities are our food, drink, and raiment. We’re like 
those surprising orchid things that defy the usual laws and 
live on air.’ 

““Ves,’’ remarked Mrs. Milyuns; “any new w air. But I didn’t 
bring you here, Eileen, to be a stumbling-block to—to Pamela, 
who is suddenly faced with problems i in the solution of which she 
deserves our sympathetic assistance. ’ 

“Vou’ve hit the nail on the head again, mother,” parried 
Eileen. ‘‘You’re not in sympathy with her, and I am; so you’d 
better hand over her check, and to-morrow morning at ten V’ll 
be here to help her cash and spend it—if necessary.’”’ She 
turned to Pamela with a twinkle of anticipation in her eyes. 
“How about it?”’ 

Pamela smiled back her bubbling smile, and then suddenly 
grew grave. ° 

“Do you think I could order by measure?” she asked, and, 
remarking the hurt astonishment on Eileen’s face, continued 
in rapid but nevertheless halting explanation: “Vou see, it’s 
Mr. Randolph. This is really his apartment, and he may be 
back almost any—any day. I—I don’t want to miss him. LS 
I wouldn’t be out when he comes for anything.” 

“Hm,” interjected Mrs. Milyuns, but before she could 
get any further along that line, Eileen was on her feet and 
saying good-by among these other things: 

“That’s all nonsense. If Bobby found you here just as he 
left you, the first time he decided to turn up, he might never 
appear again. But if he finds you after two or three unsuccessful 
calls and just one day’s shopping, he will never leave. ‘Tomlinson 
will have to throw him out.” 

“Tomlinson couldn’t,’”’ said Pamela, rath calm complacency. 

Gradually the sure shot made by Miss Milyuns began to take 
effect. The thought of clothes—new, smart suits, airy evening 
nothings, filmy undergarments, and solid-silk hosiery—stole 
Pamela from her intention of eternal vigilance and led her to say, 

“After all, I will go with you, if it really isn’t asking too much 
of you.” 

Thus was Mrs. Milyuns side-tracked for keeps, and on the 


” 


following morning, the two young ladies were wafted down- 

in Mr. Milyuns’ best limousine and proceeded to open a chain 
credit-accounts, on the bare say-so of Eileen and in the n 
Miss I. P. Thornton,:that spoke volumes for the former’s exch 
taste in fashionable purveyors and financial ability to hu 
Possibly the two would have shopped up-to the moment of t 
present writing had it not been for the fact that Pamela kne 

about money from the short end. : 

“T have finished,” she suddenly announced. 

“Finished what?”. asked Eileen. 

_“Finished shopping,” said. Pamela. “Dve been kee 
account, and I’ve spent almost the whole check. 

“The whole check?” exclaimed Eileen. “Why, you hay 
even touched it. That’s the beauty of charge-accounts. You 
can ‘keep your checks to. look at. Ive got some that fathe 
gave me three years ago.’ i 

Pamela smiled a smile of much wisdom and made for the nea ] 
exit. As a matter of polite formality, when they rea 
Fifty-ninth Street, she asked Eileen to come up for lunch 
the bachelor’s buffet in the basement, and she could not 
slight feeling of relief at the news that Miss Milyuns had pr 
herself elsewhere. 

“But I’ll break away and come for tea at five, if you'll” 
me,’’ said Eileen. vl simply must help you try them all on 

‘All right; do,” said Pamela, inwardly pleased th 
would have some one besides Tomlinson upon whom to flash 
first dazzling vision of her metamorphosis. 

The first thing she did when she reached the apartment 
to ask if Mr. Randolph had called; the next was to summ 
office of Milyuns, Branch, & Milyuns on the telephone tok 
what steps had been taken in the new search. She was some’ 
surprised to learn that the entire firm had gone out to 1 
in a body, and still more startled at the information, obt 
three hours later from the same supercilious voice at the 
end of the wire, to the effect that none of them had com: 
She was young; she believed it. 

There is no doubt that in five minutes more Mr. Gloom 
have assumed full sway in the late apartment of Mr. Rob 
Randolph had not a long procession of parcels begun to 
the nick of time. Tomlinson brought them into the be 
one, two, three at a haul, and Pamela herself cut the knots 
Mr. Randolph’s best nail-scissors and laid out the goo 
fold upon filmy fold. ; 

By the time Eileen turned up, the span looked W 
stateroom de luxe of a millionaire young lady returning fr 
with nothing to wear and preparing to swear to it before al 
customs officials in Gotham. Tomlinson was ordered to fill 
cellar with wrapping-paper, tissue-paper, cardboard boxes, 
string, burning what was left over in the back yard. 

As soon as sufficient space had been cleared for actio 
two girls set to work, and were soon involved in.such an | 
“trying on” as only 'the healthiest stamina of youth co 
endured without falling over in a dead faint from exha 
Even Eileen divested her person of everything but, anc 
mented with such dear garments as it seemed impossibl 
Thornton could get round to in the allotted time. _ 

Having tried to show the public how charming was 
in and without her cheap clothes, no puerile and gasping 
will be made in these pages to measure the effect upon hi 
the latest creations of the raiment dream-gods of Fifth Ave 
Suffice it to say that, in one hour’s twinkling of the e} 
became such a radiant vision as chokes mere words down int 
pit of a man’s stomach, makes his jaw work like that of 2 
on a hot sidewalk, fills his eyes with the pleading light | of 
love, and inspires his hands with an overmastering desir 
reach for it. 

For two, four, six days, a week, two weeks, ‘race 
in breathless anticipation of the moment when she could |! 
upon the eyesight of one Robert Hervey Randolph, and whe 
these days—and weeks—passed without any news of him, he 
that were made to smile, to kiss, and to bless the air with 
softly spoken and carried on the fragrance of clean, young 
began to droop pitifully. 

Mr. Milyuns’ efforts in several directions had 80 far pr 
in vain. He had advertised in every paper in Gotham, fron 
New York Epoch to the pink Police Gassetier; he had of 
rewards; he had set traps and was now supporting a large cor 
rapidly ‘fattening individuals who called themselves “t 
clothes” men—a name that would have fitted them ad 
had the last syllable been omitted. His net results wer 
information. that Mr. Randolph, in a reprehensible sta 
intoxication and at seven o’clock of the morning on whic 
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As soon as sufficient space had been cleared for action, the two girls set to work, and were soon involved in such an orgy of “trying 
on’ as only the healthiest stamina of youth could have endured without falling over in a dead faint from exhaustion 
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had disappeared, had exchanged his swell evening garments at 
a second-hand emporium on Sixth Avenue for a suit of thicks 
and eighteen dollars in cash, stating, as he left the place, that 
he was thinking of going South for the rest of the winter. 

After a minute and leisurely study of all the exits from 
Manhattan, the plain-clothes men had given it as their united 
opinion that Mr. Randolph had been speaking facetiously in his 
last-known remark and had probably not voyaged further south 
than Canal Street. They said if he would only try to leave New 
York, they could find him at once, and settled down on a policy 
of watchful waiting for that event. 

The efforts made by Mr. Milyuns in the direction of springing 
Miss Thornton on society went equally awry but were not quite 
so fruitless. His natural love of a smooth-running establishment 
on the slippery crust of Gotham’s social plane would have been 
saved a severe bump if American parents were as careful to look 
up their guests’ moral records as they are to study their ratings 
in Bradstreetum’s. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Milyuns, it happened that a certain 
young scion of a once gentlemanly house was included in the first 
large dinner-box-party given to meet Miss Imogene Pamela 
Thornton. In the natural course of such events, the pasty 
youth stepped up for presentation, registering in his protuberant 
eyes a gleam of dubious surprise. What if he should say, “ Hello, 
Vivienne!”’ Would it create a sensation? 

Something else did; namely, Miss Thornton’s modulated but 
terribly clear voice. 

“T met Mr. Beamer,” said Pamela, drawing back quickly her 
half-extended hand, ‘‘when I was a chorus-girl.”” She turned 
with a winning smile to her recently beaming hostess. “I don’t 
care to know him in decent surroundings.”? She half turned 
toward the door. 

For one breathless second there threatened one of those 
silences that spell social disaster. Eileen took it upon herself 
to mash it in its extreme youth with a soft tap of her efficient 
hammer. 

“Oh, must you really go?” she remarked to Mr. Beamer. 

Did this spectacular début strike the name of Imogene Pamela 
from the lists of the matronly élite of Manhattan? It did not. 
Invitations rained on her and found her unresponsive. Her 
would-be hostesses would have gone the length of submitting 
rostrums of proposed guests as though to royalty, except for the 
fact that each and every one of them wished to put her own 
nearest and dearest to the test cf a sudden meeting with the most 
exclusive of New York’s latest crop of buds. 

Pamela refused and accepted these bids for the latest 
thing in sensations in the most erratic manner. No one 
could fathom just why she said, “‘No,’”’ and much less 
why she occasionally-said, ‘‘Yes.”” The mystery only 
added to the demands 
for her company and 
the Nays soon began 
to show an over- 
whelming preponder- 
ance over the Ayes. 
Why? Simply because 
it was not in the power 
of any of the hostesses 
to call up the moody 
girl and say: “‘My 
dear, we are going to 
have just pork and 
beans for dinner to- 
night. Won’t you join 
us? Mr. Robert Her- 
vey Randolph said he 
would drop in for pot- 
luck.” 

Yes; every time 
Pamela had accepted 
an invitation, it was in 
the rapidly waning 
hope that Mr. Ran- 
dolph, beloved and 
once at the beck and _ 
call of these very people, 
would appear and come 
into his own. Could she 
have surmised that on 
two separate occasions 
the knight errant of her 
thoughts had _ actually 


seen her in her most ravishing bibless evening tucker, had drive 
her to two familiar doors, taken her money with averted fac 
and without inspecting the “clock,” and had passed on to som| 
quiet stand to dream over her new glory and read the late: 
batch of ads crying for news of the whereabouts and welfa; 
of self—could she have known these apparently insignificar| 
items in the daily life of the great city, she would have wer! 
her lovely eyes out twice over. | 

Such being her state of heart, imagine her excitement whe| 
Mr. Milyuns called by appointment and retailed word for wor! 
the following conversation which he had participated in th:| 
very morning with Miss Madge Van Tellier, of East Nint’ 
Street: ; 

“Oh, Mr. Milyuns, are you doing all that advertising {| 
Bobby Randolph?” = 

““Ves, Madge; I certainly am, and if it doesn’t bear fry) 
pretty soon, I’ll have to give up tobacco.” t 

“Are you advertising for his own good? I mean—is it impo) 
tant to Aim—not to you—for you to find him? Would he | 
really and truly glad to be found even against his will?” 

“ERyr—yes—er—it is—er—he would—er—if he isn’t sixtee| 
kinds of a fool. I think I caught them all, my dear, but if Tle) 
any out, please repeat.”’ 

“Ves,” admitted the lady ques- 
tion-mark; “your legal mind an- 
swered them all. Now tell me just 
from your human self—if you were 
in Bobby’s place, would you want 
to be found by you for the purpose 
that you want to find him for?” 

Mr. Milyuns did not pre- 
tend for one second: that he 
did not understand the pre- 
posterously worded query. 

“Vou bet I would!” he 
answered promptly 
and emphatically. 
“Now tell me what 


| 


With a cry of, “Oh, miss!" th 
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Please, Madge; that’s a dear girl! 


”? 


vu’ve got up your sleeve. 
you only knew how I’m worried seven times a day 

“Tm trying to tell you,” broke in Miss Van Tellier, “but you 

‘Ik so much I can’t get inanywhere. Last night, a taxi brought 

‘2 home from—er— from a drive, and the cabman was Bobby, 

king simply stunning in one of those awfully high-collared, 

‘aki, waist-effect woolly coats, chauffeur’s cap, tan puttees, 

ots, and all—-—” . 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr. Milyuns; “I know now just 

uw he looked. What was the license-number of the car, and to 
ich company did it belong?” 

A long pause. 

“Why, I didn’t notice.” 

“Thanks awfully, my dear.” 

‘Sound of hanging up the receiver. 

“So there you are,” said Mr. Milyuns to the very much ex- 

ed Pamela. ‘‘ We've got this far, and, by a fluke entirely uncon- 

‘cted with the twenty-two sleuths I have been pensioning in 

‘tvance of their lifelong service, Robert is driving one of the sixty- 

ree thousand taxi-cabs that infest the streets of New York.” 


iver sprang toward her 


| 
| 
| 


“Poor dear!” said Pamela, tears rising to her adorable 
eyes. Then she dismissed Mr. Milyuns, who would gladly have 
lingered. “I have to go out now. I’m so sorry, but thank you 
very, very much.” 

““Can’t I drop you wherever you’re going?” asked the very 
human mind of the leading legal authority on corporation hedge- 
rows and byways. 

“Oh, no,” said Pamela, translucent as love itself; “I shall go 
in taxis.” 

How many vulgar vehicles for hire were blessed by the tran- 
sient presence of Miss Thornton during the next seven hours is 
a matter of gross mathematics and consequently beneath the 
ken of an intelligence that can chat along about nice things like 
Pamela and Robert Randolph for pure pleasure and subsequently 
sell the remarks for cold cash. Five minutes to spot a lively 
cab, five minutes to ticket the driver and pile him on the discard, 
two more to find her purse, three more to look innocent; then 
start all over again. Divide seven times sixty minutes by all 
that, and you’ve got her number. 

Let us leave the statistical fiend and pass on to seven o’clock 
of the near-Christmas evening When Miss Thornton was 
momentarily out of a cab and strolling down the slope of 
the hump! in West Fifty-seventh Street. A mushy snow- 
rain had just begun to fall, giving anyone with the price a 
splendid excuse for taking a cab anywhere for anywhere. 
Before the portal of the Great Northern Lights squatted 
four taxis in a line. In the driver’s seat of the rearmost of 
these, and consequently the last on the rank, a Jank human 
being was buried in an enormous turned-up collar roofed 
by a chauffeur’s cap set at the angle of slumber. 

Pamela, the very moment her eyes fell on the recumbent 
figure, felt that short, quick leap of the blood in her veins 
‘which is ordinarily termed a “hunch.” She longed to step 
forward and raise the veiling head-gear, but she dared not, 
for not only was the hotel-starter on the job but also the 
window-shades of the Poppy Club next door were still 
elevated by special request, owing to the slippery state of 
the sidewalk in conjunction with the homeward-bound 
stream of dress-models. 

As a consequence, she was necessarily content with open- 
ing the car door for herself and stepping in. The starter 
politely begged her to pass to the taxi at the head of the 
rank and just as politely she informed him that her feet 
were wet enough as it was. In the mean time, even her 
light weight on the running-board had startled the driver 

into wakefulness and, without going through any mo- 
tions, he had heard the unforgetable tones of her voice. 
The starter shrugged his shoulders, barked out an 
address in Fifty-ninth Street, and kindly offered to 
“turn her over for him.” ‘The driver laid trembling 
hands on the wheel and cautiously drew himself up to 
a sitting position without disturbing the shielding angle 
of his cap. Far from his troubled mind were thoughts 
of snow, the slush, and skidding. He threw in his clutch, 
started her with a jerk, rounded the cab in front success- 
fully, skidded mightily thereafter, straightened her out, 
skidded again, and crashed, with a great splintering of 
spokes, broadside front on the curb directly before the de- 
lighted windows of the Poppy Club. 

Nothing would have happened to Miss Thornton had she 
been sitting back in a ladylike manner, but at the moment 
of the cab’s collision with the imperturbable curb, she was 
otherwise occupied; in short, the glass being a bit frosted, 
she was standing up and trying to peek through the 
speaking-slot. As a consequence, when the door flew 
open with the shock, she also flew and volplaned to a 
landing on hands and knees in the very middle of the very 
wide sidewalk. 

With a cry of, “Oh, miss!” the driver sprang toward her, 
but when, still on hands and knees, she looked up and 
gasped, “Oh, Randy— Mr. Randolph!”’ he turned and fled 
down the hill. 

“Hi! You Slim Hervey!” yelled the starter. 
back here an’ sign up for the junk!” 

In the mean time, which wasn’t much more than the 
twinkling of an eye, three perennial near-youths dashed 
down the steps of the Poppy Club to the assistance of the 
loveliest trouble that had ever sent out an S. O. S. signal 
in the face of ready help to the falling. Individually 
and collectively, they raised the curly-haired vision to 
its feet. 

“It was Mr. Randolph,” gasped (Concluded on page 101) 
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The next shell screamed down straight upon the lines 
By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


HE mule-lines at Aveluy were 
restless and unsteady under 
the tormented dark. All day 
long, a six-inch high-velocity 

gun, firing at irregular intervals from 
somewhere on the low ridge beyond the 
Ancre, had been feeling forthem. Those 
terrible swift shells, which travel so fast 
on their flat trajectory that their bedlam 
shriek of warning and the rending crash 
of their explosions seem to come in the 
same breathless instant, had tested the nerves of man and beast 
sufficiently during the daylight; but now, in the shifting obscurity 
of a young moon harrowed by driving cloud-rack, their effect was 
yet more daunting. So far, they had been doing little damage, 
having been occupied, for the most part, in blowing new craters 
in the old lines, a couple of hundred yards further east, which had 
been vacated only two days before on account of their deep- 
trodden and intolerable mud. 

All day, our planes, patrolling the sky over Tara Hill and the 
lines of Regina, had kept the boche airmen at such a distance 
that they could not observe and register for their batteries: and 
this terrible gun was therefore firing blind. But there came a 
time during the long night when it seemed to reach the con- 
clusion that its target must be pretty well obliterated. Squatting 
in its veiled lair behind the heights of Ancre, it lifted its raking 
muzzle ever so slightly and put another two hundred yards 
onto its range. 

The next shell screamed down straight upon the lines. The 
crash tore earth and air. A massive column of black smoke 
vomited upward, pierced with straight flame and _ streaked 
with flying fragments of mules and ropes and _tether-pegs. 
Deadly splinters of shell hissed forth from it onvall sides. .The 
top of the column spread outward; the base thinned and lifted; 
a raw and ghastly crater, like some Dantesque dream of the 
mouth of hell, came into view, and there followed a faint, hideous 
sound of nameless things pattering down upon the mud. 

Near the edge of the crater stood a big, raw-boned black 
mule. His team-mate and the three other mules tethered near- 
est to him had vanished. Several others lay about on either 
side ee dead, or screaming in their death-agonies. But he 


was untouched. At the appalling shoc 
he had sprung back upon his haunch 
snorting madly, but the tethering ro: 
had held, and he had almost throy 
himself. Then, after the fashion of ], 
kind, he had lashed out wildly with }; 
iron-shod heels. But he was tough’ 
nerve and stout of heart far beyond t: 
fashion of his kind, and almost at on: 
he pulled himself together and _ sto! 
trembling, straining on the halter, |} 
long ears laid back upon his head. Then his eyes, rolling wh: 
with a green gleam of horror at the center, took note of t) 
familiar form of his driver standing by his head and feeling hi: 
self curiously, as if puzzled at being still alive. 

This sight reassured the black mule amazingly. His express? 
ears wagged forward again, and he thrust his frothing muz? 
hard against the man’s shoulder, as if to ask him what it | 
meant. The man flung an arm over the beast’s quivering ne 
and leaned against. him for a moment or two, dazed from t? 
tremendous shock which had lifted him from his feet and slamml 
him down viciously upon the ground. He coughed once or twi, 
and tried to wipe the reek of the explosion from his eyes. Thi, 
coming fully to himself, he hurriedly untethered his char), 
patted him reassuringly on the nose, loosed the next m? 
behind him on the lines, and led the two away in haste towel 
safer quarters. As he did so, another shell came in, some fi/ 
yards to the left, and the lines became a bedlam of kicking al 
snorting beasts, with their drivers, cursing and coaxing accord); 
to their several methods, clawing at the ropes and hurrying 
get their charges away to safety. 

At any other time, the big black mule, an unregenerate prodit 
of the Argentine, with a temper which took delight in giv 
trouble to all in authority over him, might have balked energe- 
cally as a protest against being moved from his place at ts 
irregular hour. But he was endowed with a perception of 5 
own interests which came rather from the humbler than (? 
more aristocratic side of his ancestry. He was no victim of ilt 
childish panic which is so liable, in a moment of desperation,? 
pervert the high-strung intelligence of the horse. He felt tlt 
the man knew just what te do in this dreadful and demoraliz} 
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ituation. So he obeyed and followed like a lamb; and in that 
noment he conceived an affection for his driver which made him 
\othing less than a changed mule. His amazing docility had its 
ffect upon the second mule, and the driver got them both away 
vithout any difficulty. When all the rest of the survivors had 
een successfully shifted to new ground far off to the right, the 
errible gun continued for another hour to blow craters up and 
lown the deserted lines. Then it lengthened its range once 
nore, and spent the rest of the night shattering to powder the 
uins of an already ruined and quite deserted street, under the 
mpression that it was smashing up some of our crowded billets. 
\ little before daylight, however, a shell from one of our forward 
iatteries, up behind Regina trench, found its way into the lair 
\rhere the monster squatted, and rest descended upon Aveluy 
a the bleak autumnal dawn. 

This was in the rain-scourged autumn of 1916, when the 
\nspeakable desolation of the Somme battle-field was a sea of 
aud. The ruins of the villages—Ovillers, La Boisselle, Poziéres, 
Yourcelette, Martinpuich, and all the others which had once 
aade fair with flowers and orchards this rolling plateau of 
*icardy—had been pounded flat by the inexorable guns, and 
lrere now mere islands of firmer ground in the skell-pitted wastes 
fred mire. Men went incased in mud from boots to shrapnel- 
aed And it was a special mud, of exasperating tenacity, a 
‘ement of beaten chalk and clay. The few spidery tram-lines 
an precariously along the edges of the shell-holes, out over the 
aked, fire-swept undiiacions beyond Mouquet Farm and 
vourcelette, where they were continually being knocked co 
ieces by the “whiz-bangs” and tirelessly rebuilt by our dauntless 
joneers and railway-troops. Scattered all about this dreadful, 
aked waste behind our front trenches lurked our forward 
atteries, their shallow gun-pits cunningly camouflaged behind 
very little swell of tumbled mud. 

And this foul mud, hiding, in the deep slime of its shell-holes, 
ery kind of trap and putrid horror, was the appropriate ally-of 
e Germans. Stinkingly and tenaciously and treacherously, as 
tted, it opposed the feeding of the guns. Two by two, or 
our by four, according to their size, the shells for the guns had to 
e carried up from the forward dumps in little wicker 
anniers slung across the backs of horses and mules. 
twas a slow process, precarious and costly. But it 
eat the mud, and the insatiable guns were fed. 

_ After the night when the mule-lines at Aveluy 
rere shelled, the big black mule and his driver were 
ut on this job of carrying up shells to the forward 
atteries. The driver, a gaunt, green-eyed, ginger- 
aired teamster from the lumber-camps of 

orthern New Brunswick, received the order 

vith a crooked grin. 


* * 
_ “Say your prayers now, Sonny,” he mut- oe a 
sred in the mule’s big, waving ear, which so 
ame to “attention” promptly to receive —" 


is communication. ‘You'll be wishing 
ou was back in them old 
nes at Aveluy afore we’re 
arough with this job. Fritzy 
ver yonder ain’t goin’ to like 
ou an’ me one little bit when 
e gits onto what 
re'renup to. It 
in’t like haulin’ , 
sdder—I tell you 
aat. But I guess 
‘e’ve got the 
erve all right.” 

Instead of rolling 
1e whites of his 


None of the unwelcome visitors came into the road itself, and neither the black mule nor Jimmy 
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eyes at him in surly protest against this familiarity, the black 
mule responded by nibbling gently at the sleeve of his muddy 
tunic. ; 

“Geezely. Christmas!” murmured the driver, astonished at 
this evidence of good will. “But it’s queer, now, how a taste 
o’ shell-fire ’ll sometimes. work a change o’ heart, even in an 
Argentino mule. I only hope it’ll last, Sonny. If it does, we’re 
goin’ to git along fine, you an’ me.” And the next time he 
visited the canteen, he brought back a biscuit or two and a slab 
of sweet chocolate, to confirm the capricious beast in its mended 
manners. 

Early that same afternoon, the black mule found himself in 
new surroundings. He was at the big ammunition-dump which 
lay concealed in an obscure hollow near the ruins of Courcelette. 
He looked with suspicion on the wicker panniers which were 
slung across his sturdy back. Saddles he knew, and harness he 
knew; but this was a contraption which roused misgivings in 
his conservative soul. When the shells were slipped into the 
panniers and he felt the sudden weight, so out of all proportion 
to the size of the burden, he laid back his long ears with a grunt 
and gathered his muscles for a protesting kick. But his driver, 
standing at his head, stroked his muzzle soothingly and mur- 
mured: 

“There, there; steady, 
son! Keep your hair on! 

It ain’t goin’ to bite 
you.” " 


Wright paid them any more attention than the merest roll of an eye to mark their billet 
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Thus adjured, he composed himself with an effort, and the 
lashing kick was not delivered. 

“What a persuasive cuss you must be, Jimmy Wright,” 
said the man who was handling the shells. ‘I wouldn’t trust 
you round with my best girl if you can get a bucking mule 
locoed that way with your soft sawder.’ 

“Tt ain’t me,” replied the New Brunswicker. “It’s shell- 
shock, I guess, kind of helped along with chocolate an’ biscuits. 
He got a bit of a shaking-up when they shelled the lines at Aveluy 
night afore last, an’ he’s been a lamb ever since. Seems to 
think I saved his hide for him. He was the very devil to handle 
afore that.” 

For some way from the dump, the journey was uneventful. 
The path to the guns led along a sunken road, completely hidden 
from the enemy’s observation-post. The dull, per- 
sistent rain had ceased for a little, and. the broad 
patches of blue overhead were dotted with our droning 
aeroplanes, which every now and then would dive into 
a low-drifting rack of gray cloud to shake off the shrap- 
nel of the German “ Archies.”’ Of German planes, none 
was to be seen, for they had all sped home to their 
hangars when our fighting squadrons rose to the en- 
counter. The earth rocked to the explosions of our 
9.2-howitzers ranged about Poziéres and,Martinpuich, 
and the air clamored under the passage of their giant 
shells as they went roaring over toward the German 
lines. Now and again, a vicious, whining sound would 
swell suddenly to a nerve-racking shriek, and an enemy 
shell would land with a massive “cr-r-ump,” and a 
furious blast of smoke and mud would belch upward to 
one side or other of the sunken road. But none of the 
unwelcome visitors came into the road itself, and 
neither the black mule nor Jimmy Wright paid them 
any more attention than the merest roll of an eye to 
mark their billet. 

‘“‘Change o’ heart hain’t spoiled old Sonny’s nerve, 
anyhow,” thought the driver to himself, with deep 
approval. 

A little farther on, and the trail up to X’s group, 
quitting the shelter of the sunken road, led out across 
the red desolation, in the very eye, as it seemed to the 
New Brunswicker, of the enemy’s positions. It was a 
narrow, undulating track, slippery as oil yet tenacious 
as glue, corkscrewing its laborious way between the 
old slime-filled shell-pits. From the surface of one of 
these wells of foul, colored ooze, the legs of a dead horse 
stuck up stiffly into the air, like four posts on which 
to lay a foot-bridge. A few yards beyond, the track 
was cut by a fresh shell-hole, too new to have collected 
any water. Its raw sides were streaked red and white 
and black, and just at its rim lay the mangled frag- 
ments of something that might recently have been a 
mule. The long ears of Wright’s mule waved back- 
ward and forward at the sight, and he snorted appre- 
hensively. 

“This don’t appear to be a health resort for us, 
Sonny,”’ commented the New Brunswicker; ‘‘so we 
won’t linger, if it’s all the same to you.” And he led 
the way round the other side of the new shell-hole, 
the big mule crowding close behind with quivering 
muzzle at his shoulder. 

However urgent Wright’s desire for speed, speed was 
ridiculously impossible. The obstinate pro-German 
mud was not ightly to be overcome. Even on the 
firmer ridges it clung far above the fetlocks of the black 
mule, and struggled to suck off Wright’s hobnailed boots at every 
laboring step. Though a narrow-piercing northeaster swept the 
waste, both man and mule were lathered in sweat. Half their 
energy had to be expended in recovering themselves from con- 
tinual slithering slides which threatened to land them in the 
engulfing horrors of the shell-holes. For all that he had so little 
breath to spare, Jimmy Wright kept muttering through his teeth 
strange expletives and objurgations from the vocabulary of the 
lumber-camps, eloquent but unprintable, to which the black 
mule lent ear admiringly. He seemed to feel that his driver’s 
remarks, though he could not understand them, were doubtless 
such as would command his fullest accord. For his own part, 
he had no means of expressing such sentiments except through 
his heels, and these were now all too fully occupied in their 
battle with the mud... 

By this time, the black mule had become absolutely con- 
vinced that his fate was in the hands of his ginger-haired driver. 


Jimmy Wright, as it seemed to him, was his sole protection 
against this violent horror which kept. bursting and crashing ¢ ‘on. 
every hand about him. It was clear to him that Jimmy Wright, 
though apparently much annoyed, was not afraid. Therefore, : 
with Jimmy Wright as his protector, he was safe. He wagged 
his. ears, snorted contemptuously at a 5.9 which spurted up| 
a column of mud and smoke some hundred yards to the left, 
and plodded on gamely through the mud. He didn’t know W 
where he was going, but Jimmy Wright was there, and just: 
ahead of his nose, where he could sniff at him, and he felt 
sure there would be fodder and a rub-down at the end of ry | 
weary road. 

In the midst of these consoling reflections, something san g 
and inexplicable happened. He was enveloped and swept a 


He reached down with his big yello ) 


in a deafening roar. Though half stupefied, he kicked an 
struggled with all his strength, for it was not in him to yiel 
himself, like a stricken horse, to any stroke of fate. 

When he once more saw daylight, he was recovering his fee 
just below the rim of an old shell-hole. He gained the to 
braced his legs, and shook himself vigorously. The loade 
panniers, thumping heavily upon his ribs, restored him fully { 
his senses. Snorting through wide red nostrils, he stared abou 
him wildly. Some ten paces distant, he saw a great new crati 
in the mud, reeking with black and orange fumes. 

But where was Jimmy Wright? The mule swept anxiou 
eyes across the waste of shell-holes in every direction. ] 
vain. His master had vanished. He felt himself deserte’ 
Panic began to clutch at his heart, and he gathered his mus¢l) 
for frantic flight. And then he ‘recovered himself and stor 
steady. He had caught sight of a ginger-haired head, | 
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‘s shrapnel-helmet, lying on the mud at the other side of the 
hell-hole from which he had just struggled out. : 
His panic passed at once. But it gave place to anxious 
yonder. There, indeed, was Jimmy Wright. But what was 
e doing there? His body was buried, almost to the shoulders, 
1 the discolored slime that half filled the shell-hole. He was 
ying on his face. His arms were outstretched, and his hands 
vere clutching at the slippery walls of the hole as if he were 
triving to pull himself up from the water. This effort, however, 
eemed anything but successful. The mule saw, indeed, that 
1is protector was slowly slipping deeper into the slime. This 
illed him with fresh alarm. 


ider that foul surface, that would be desertion, complete and 
inal. 


It was not to be endured. 
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Quickly but cautiously, the mule picked his way round the 
aole, and then, with sagacious bracing of his hoofs, down to his 
naster’s side. But what was to be done next? Jimmy Wright’s 
ace was turned so that he could not see his would-be rescuer. 
hands were still clutching at the mud, but feebly and without 
ottect. 

The mule saw that his master was on the point of vanishing 
ander the mud—of deserting him in his extremity. This was 
‘ntolerable. The emergency quickened his wits. Instinct sug- 
sested to him that to keep a thing one should take hold of it, 
ind hold on to it. He reached down with his big yellow teeth, 
ook hold of the shoulder of Jimmy Wright’s tunic, and held on. 
Unfamiliar with anatomy, he at the same time took hold of a 
substantial portion of Jimmy Wright’s own shoulder inside the 
vunic, and held on to that. He braced himself, and, with a loud, 
-nvoluntary snort, began to pull. 
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If Jimmy Wright should disappear - 


veeth, took hold of the shoulder of Jimmy Wright's tunic, and held on 
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Jimmy Wright, up to this point, had been no more than half 
conscious. The mule’s teeth in his shoulder revived him 
effectually. He came to himself with a yell. He remembered 
the shell-burst. He saw, and understood where he was. He 
was afraid to move for a moment, lest he should find that his 
shoulder was blown off. But, no—he had two arms. And he 
could move them. He had his shoulder all right, for something 
was pulling at it with quite sickening energy. He reached 
up his right arm—it was the left shoulder that was being tugged 
at—and encountered the furry head and ears of his rescuer. 

“Sonny!” he shouted. ‘Well, I'll be d——d!” And he 
gripped fervently at the mule’s neck. 

Reassured at the sound of his master’s voice, the big mule 
took his teeth out of Wright’s shoulder and began nuzzling 
solicitously at his sandy 
head. 

“Tt’s all right, old 
man,” said the New 
Brunswicker, thinking 
quickly while, with his 
left hand, he secured a 
grip on the mule’s head- 
stall. Then hestrove to 
raise himself from the 
slime. The effort pro- 
duced no result, except 
to send a wave of black- 
ness across his brain. 
Wondering sickly if he 
carried some terrible in- 
jury concealed under the 
mud, he made haste to 
pass the halter-rope 
under his arms and knot 
it beneath his chest. 
Then he shouted for 
help, twice and again, 
till his voice trailed off 
into a whimper and he 
relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. The mule 
shifted his feet to gain a 
more secure foothold on 
the treacherous slope, 
and then stood wagging 
his ears and gazing down - 
on Jimmy in benevolent 
content. So long as 
Jimmy was with him, he 
felt that things were 
bound to come all right. 
Jimmy would presently 
get up and lead him out 
of the shell-hole and 
take him home. 

Shell after shell, whin- 
ing or thundering, ac- 
cording to their breed, 
soared high over the 
hole, but the black mule 
only wagged his ears at 
them. His eyes were 
anchored upon the un- 
conscious, sandy head of 
Jimmy Wright. Sud- 
denly, however, a sharp 
voice made him look up. He saw a couple of stretcher-bearers 
standing on the edge of the shell-hole, looking down sympa- 
thetically upon him and his charge. Ina second or two they 
were beside him, skilfully and tenderly extricating Jimmy’s bedy 
from the mud. 

“He ain’t gone west this time,” pronounced’ one, who had 
thrust an understanding hand into the breast of the tunic. 

Jimmy Wright opened his eyes wide suddenly. 

“Not by a darned sight I ain’t, Bill,” he muttered rather 
thickly. Then, his wits and his voice coming clearer, he added: 
“But if I ain’t, it’s thanks to this here old —— of an Argen- 
tino mule that come down into this hole and yanked me out 
o’ the mud and saved me. Eh, Sonny?” 

“He’s some mule, all right,” grunted one of the bearers, as they 
got Jimmy onto: the stretcher and laboriously climbed from the 
shell-hole. 


Judge Ben Lindsey 
Advance Agent of the New Freedom 
By Harvey O’ Higgins | 
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His work is one of 
the great American 


achievements in 


social reform 
HERE is a sort of fame that comes of much adver- 


tising and a name continually in the public prints— 
a sort of overpowering conspicuity that convinces 
without credentials and gets itself accepted without 
proof. There is another sort of fame that travels so quietly it 
seems to go by underground and reaches a million people as if 
in silence, like one of those famous old books that are printed 
in all the languages of civilized man without advertisement and 
read with private delight. Judge Lindsey’s fame is of this latter 


kind. 
He is known throughout the whole modern world for his work 
His laws and his court-pro- 


in the Juvenile Court of Denver. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM SERVICE, INO 


Judge Lindsey on ihe banc 
Court, Denver 
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In the next issue of this magazine wil 
of a series of notable articles by Judge Ben Lind 
a recent trip to Italy, France, and England. H 
trenches but of our great future after the war, ani 
reconstruction that is even now slowly gettin 
new laws,-the new opportunities, the new Democ 
ing. He will deal frankly and fearlessly with th 
—the sex-question—with comparisons of the customs ¢ 
and with the American soldier and his spiritual awaken 
And there will be interesting side-lights on what th 
has taught the professional soul-saver of the real thing 
heroism, and self-sacrifice. Judge Lindsey conferred wit 


from General Pershing to Bernard Shaw. He visited Cliveder 
He writes of rich folk and thei 


and he visited the slums. 
and their needs, and he tells amazing facts, leavened wit! 
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many and Austria and Italy. When the envoys of the Kerensk 


government came to America, they brought a message of fra 
ternal thanks to him from the new Russian republic. Delegate 


from Japan have sat in his court to study his methods and tak 
His name is one of the grea 


his lessons home to their people. 
American names among the foreign nations, and his work i 
one of the great American achievements in social reform and th 
relief of the unfortunate. ; 

In this country, he is even better known for his support ¢ 
that “new freedom” which President Wilson celebrates. Judg 
Lindsey’s efforts on behalf of the children in Colorado brough 
him first into conflict with employers who were exploiting chi. 
dren in industry, and with organized vice that was corruptin: 
children in dives and gambling-hells. With the aid of womat 


cedure have been made the model for acts of Parliament in 
Great Britain. He is as much an authority in France and Ger- 
ee 
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of the Children’s 
Colorado 


appear the first 
sey, growing out of 
does not write of the 
of the vast work of 
under way—the 
racy that is dawn- 
“human problem” 
various countries, 
ing due to the war. 
doughboy _ himself 
of life—religion, 
many notables 
the Astor estate, 
duty, of poor people 
delightful anecdote. 


suffrage in Denver, he won that 
fight. He went on to give battle 
to the larger forces of corruption 
He sought to 
obtain playgrounds for children ; : 
by forcing the street railways and other public utilities of Den- Lindsey is an extraordinary 
ver to pay their proper taxes, sought to protect the children of character. He has probably 
the poor by obtaining laws to protect their parents from unjust taken more punishment 
and oppressive employers, sought to obtain those laws by break- and received less reward 
_ ing the power of the employers over both political parties in the than any other leader 
state, and broadened his campaign as he went along until he in the American revo- 
_ joined his fight to the great struggle for reform that was then lution of the last ten 
being fought by the whole nation, first under Theodore Roosevelt years, yet he is as cheer- 
and then under Woodrow Wilson. 


in city and state. 
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PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 


Judge Lindsey with some of his Parisian friends 
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Moonlit Way 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


Ge BARRES, a painter, lives in Dragon Court, a 
studio-building in New York city. The superintendent 
of the building is Lawrence Soane, an irresponsible and dissi- 
pated Irishman, who has.a charming daughter, Dulcie, still a 
schoolgirl. The child is on a plane of refinement far above 
that of her father, and Barres, taking pity on her loneliness 
(her only companions are three cats), makes a friend of her, 
for which she is profoundly grateful, and she becomes his 
model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets a girl whom he had 
encountered just once, under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, two years before in France. She was then a famous 
dancer known as Nihla Quellen, but her real name is Thessa- 
lie Dunois, and she is of Alsatian origin. She has risen to 
prominence under the patronage of Count @’ Eblis, a senator 
of France who is involved in German plots against his coun- 
try. Thessalie met him in Constantinople, through a friend 
of her father’s, Ferez Bey, a Turk, who is also engaged in 
German intrigue. D’Eblis wants to marry her, but she does 
not love him and will not do so. Finally, the traitor accuses 
her of betraying him and, in fear, she escapes in disguise to 
New York. D’ Eblis sends word to Max Freund, a German 
agent in America, to get rid of her at the first favorable op- 
portunity, and she is closely watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, a rabid hater of England. 
They become associated in a German-Irish plot against 
England, in which Murtagh Skeel, a sensitive and refined 
type of Irishman, is one of the leaders. Freund enlists the 
services of Soane in watching for Thessalie’s visits to Barres’s 
studio. A German agent attempts to seize from Dulcie a 
letter sent by Thessalie to Barres, but succeeds only in 
getting half of it. 

Finally, Thessalie comes:to Barres, asking protection from 
the German agents, saying that they are afraid of her on 
account of some knowledge she possesses and are represent- 
ing her as a spy. Barres arranges for her to occupy his 
studio, while he will go in with his neighbor, James West- 
more, a sculptor, who has become much interested in Thessa- 
lie. Barres invited his three friends to visit at his father’s 
place, Foreland Farms, in northern New York. 

The night before they leave, Barres and Georges Renoux, 
a friend of his Paris days and now in the French secret ser- 
vice, with several of Renoux’s companions, break up a meet- 
ing of German agents in a café. They secure some papers 
which refer to German schemes, including the Casement ex- 
pedition to Ireland and a plot to destroy the locks of the 
Welland Canal. Adolf Gerhardt,a German-American banker, 
with a country place at Northbrook, near Foreland Farms, 
is mentioned as raising the funds for the latter scheme. 
Murtagh Skeel and Ferez Bey are also implicated. A wire- 
less (despatch sent by way of Mexico concerns the treach- 
ery of d’Eblis, and says the Nihla Quellen cannot be expected 
to serve the cause. Renoux has information from home 
that Thessalie is ready to betray France, but Barres takes 
him to the studio, and after a talk with the girl, the French- 
man admits his error. 


XXII 
FORELAND FARMS 


OWARD three o’clock on the following afternoon, the 
sun opened up like a search-light through the ‘veil 
of rain, dissolving it to a golden haze which gradu- 
ally grew thinner and thinner, revealing glimpses of 

rolling country against a horizon of low mountains. 

About the same time, the covered station-wagon turned in 
between the white gates of Foreland Farms, proceeded at‘ a 
smart trot up the drive, and stopped under a dripping porte- 
cochére, where a smiling servant stood waiting to lift out the 
luggage. 

A trim-looking man of forty odd, in soft shirt and fawn- 


colored knickers, and wearing a monocle in his 
eye and a flower in his buttonhole, came out on 
the porch as Barres and his guests descended. 

“Well, Garry,” he said; “I’m glad you’re 
home at last. But you’re rather late for the 
fishing.”’ And, to Westmore: ‘‘How are you, 
Jim? Jolly to have you back. But I regret 
to inform you that the fishing is very poor just now.” 

His son, who stood an inch or two taller than his dba 
parent, passed one arm round his shoulders and patted ther 
affectionately while the easy presentations were concluded 

At the same moment, two women, beautifully mounted an 
very wet, galloped up to ‘the porch and welcomed Garry’s gues! 
from their saddles in the pleasant, informal, incurious manne 
characteristic of Foreland Farms folk—a manner which seeme| 
too amiably certain of itself to feel responsibility for anybod 
or anything else. 

Easy, unconcerned, slender, and clean-built women these- 
Mrs. Reginald Barres, Garry’s mother, and her daughter Le 
And in their smart, rain-wet riding- clothes, they might easil 
have been sisters with a few years’ difference between then 
so agreeably had Time behaved toward Mrs. Barres, so closel| 
her fair-haired, fair-skinned daughter resembled her. 

They swung carelessly out of their saddles and set spurre 
foot to turf, and, with Garret and his guests, sauntered into tl 
big living- hall, where a maid waited with wine and biscuits an 
the housekeeper lingered to conduct Thessalie and Dulcie { 
their rooms. 

Dulcie Soane, in her pretty traveling gown, walked beside Mr 
Reginald Barres into the first great house she had ever entere 
Composed, but shyly enchanted, an odd but delightful sensatio 
possessed her that she was where she belonged—that such e 
vironment, such people should always have been familiar to he 
were logical and familiar to her now. Mrs. Barres was sayini 

‘And if you like parties, there is always gaiety at Northbrool 
But you don’t have to go anywhere or do anything you don 
wish to.’ 
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Dulcie Soane, in her pretty traveling gown, walked beside 
Mrs. Reginald Barres into the first great 


house she had ever entered 


Dulcie said diffidently that she liked everything, and Mrs. 
arres laughed. 

“Then you'll be very popular,” she said, tossing her riding- 
‘op onto the table and stripping off her wet gloves. 
Barres, senior was already in serious confab with Westmore 
oncerning piscatorial conditions, the natural low water of mid- 
immer, the capricious conduct of the trout in the streams and 
\ the upper and lower lakes. 
| “They won’t look at anything until sunset,” he explained, 
and then they don’t mean business. You’ll see, Jim. I’m 
»try; you should have come in June.” 

Lee, Garret’s boyishly slim sister had already begun to ex- 
lange opinions about horses with Thessalie, for both had been 
miliar with the saddle since childhood, though the latter’s 
ossack horsemanship and mastery of the haute école might 
ave astonished Lee Barres. 
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Mrs. Barres was saying to 

Dulcie: 

“We don’t try to entertain one 
another here, but everybody seems 
to have a perfectly good time. 
The main thing is that we all feel 
quite free at Foreland. You’lllose 
yourself indoors at first. The 
family for a hundred years has 
been adding these absurd two- 
story wings, so that the house 
wanders at random over the land- 
scape, and you may have to in- 
quire your way about in the be- 
ginning.” She smiled again at 
Dulcie and took her hand in both 
of hers. “I’m sure you will like 
the Farms,”’ she said, linking her 
other arm through her son’s. ‘‘I’m 
rather wet, Garry,” she added, 

“but I think Lee and I had better 
dry out in the saddle.” And to 
Dulcie again: “Tea at five, if any- 
body wishes it. Would you like to 
see your room?” 

Thessalie, conversing with Lee, 
turned smilingly to be included in 
the suggestion; and the maid came 
forward to conduct her and Dulcie 
through the intricacies of the big, 
casual, sprawling house. 

When they had disappeared, the 
Barres family turned to inspect its 
son and heir with habitual and 
humorous insouciance, commenting 
frankly upon his personal appear- 
ance and concluding that his health 
still remained all that could be de- 
sired by the most solicitous of 
parents and sisters. 

“There are rods already rigged up 
in the workroom,” remarked his father, 
“if you and your guests care to try a dry 
fly this evening. As for me, you'll find me 
somewhere round the upper lake, if you 
care to look for me——” 

He fished out of his pocket a bewilder- 
ing tangle of fine mist-leaders, and, slowly 
disentangling them, strolled toward the 
porch. 

Garret glanced at his mother and sister; 
they both laughed. He said: 

“Dad is one of those rarest of modern 
beings, a genuine angler of the old school. 
After all the myriad trout and salmon he 
has caught in a career devoted to fishing, 

the next fish he catches gives him just as fine a thrill as did 

the very first one he ever hooked. © It’s quite wonderful, isn’t 

it, mother?” 

“Tt’s probably what keeps him so youthful,” remarked West- - 
more. ‘The thing to do is to have something to do. That’s 

the elixir of youth. Look at your mother, Garry. She’s had a 
busy handful bringing you up.” 

Garret looked at his slender, attractive mother and laughed 
again. 

“Ts that what keeps you so young and pretty, mother— 
looking after me?” 

“Alas, Garry, I’m over forty, and I look it!”’ 

“Do you? You sweet little thing!” he interrupted, picking 
her up suddenly from the floor and marching proudly round 
the room with her. ‘‘Gaze upon my mother, Jim! Isn’t she 
cunning? Isn’t she the smartest little thing in America? Behave 
yourself, mother! Your grateful son is showing you off to the 
appreciative young gentleman from New York.” 

“You’re ridiculous! Jim, makr him put me down!” 

But her tall son swung her to his shoulder and placed her high 
on the mantel-shelf over the huge fireplace, where she sat beside 
the clock, charming, resentful, but helpless, her spurred boots 
dangling down. 

‘““Come on, Lee,” cried her brother; ‘‘I’m going to put you 
up beside her! That mantel needs ornamental >ric-a-brac and 
objets d’art——” 
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Lee turned to escape, but her brother cornered and caught 
her, and swung her high, seating her beside his indignant mother. 

“Just as though we were two Angora kittens!” remarked 
Lee, sidling along the stone shelf toward her mother. Then she 
glanced out through the open front foor. “Lift us down quick, 
Garry! You’d better! The horses are in the flower-beds, and 
there’ll be no more bouquets for the table in another minute.” 

So he lifted them off the mantel, and they hastily departed, 
each administering correction with their riding-crops as they 
dodged past him and escaped. 

“Tf your guests want horses, you know where to find them,” 
called back his sister from the porch. And presently she and 
his mother, securely mounted, went cantering away across 
country. | 

Westmore walked slowly toward his quarters, to freshen up 
‘and don knickers. Garret followed him into the west wing, 
whistling contentedly under his breath, inspecting each remem- 
bered object with great content as he passed. 

Their rooms adjoined, and they conversed through the door- 
way while engaged in ablutions. 

Presently, from behind his sheer sash-curtains, Westmore 
caught sight of Thessalie on the west terrace below. She wore 
a shell-pink frock and a most distractingly pretty hat; and he 
hurried his dressing as much as he could without awaking Gar- 
ret’s suspicions. 

A few minutes later, radiant in white flannels, he appeared 
on the terrace, breathing rather fast but wreathed in persuasive 
smiles. 

“T know this place; I'll take you for a walk where you won’t 
get your shoes wet. Shall I?” he suggested, with all his guile 
and cunning quite plain to Thessalie, and his purpose perfectly 
transparent to her smiling eyes. 

But she consented prettily, and went with him without 
demurring, picking her way over the stepping-stone walk with 
downcast gaze and the faintest trace of a smile on her lips— 
a smile as delicately indefinable as the fancy which moved her 
to accept this young man’s headlong advances—which had 
recognized them and accepted them from the first. - But why, 
she did not even yet understand. 

‘“‘“Agreeable weather, isn’t it?’’ said Westmore, fatuously 
revealing his present paucity of ideas apart from those which 
concerned the wooing of her. And he was an intelligent young 
man at that, and a sculptor of attainment, too. But now in 
his infatuated head there remained room only for one thought— 


the thought of this girl who walked so demurely and daintily 


beside him over the flat, grass-set stepping-stones. 

For it had been something or other at first sight with West- 
more—love, perhaps—anyway, that is what he called the mental 
chaos which now disorganized him. For it was certain that 
something happened to him the first time he laid eyes on Thessalie 
Dunois. He knew it, and she could not avoid seeing it, so entirely 
naive his behavior, so utterly guileless his maneuvers. 

At moments, she felt nervous and annoyed by his behavior; 
at other times, apprehensive and helpless, as though she were 
responsible for something that did not know how to take care of 
itseli— something immature, irrational, and entirely at her 
mercy. And it may have.been the feminine response to this 
increasing sense of obligation—the confused instinct to guide, 
admonish, and protect— that began the matter with her. 

Anyway, from the beginning, the man had a certain fascina- 
tion for her, unwillingly divined on her part, yet specifically 
agreeable even to the point of exhilaration. Also, somehow or 
other, the girl realized he had a brain. And yet he wasa pitiably 
hopeless-case; for even now he was saying such things as: 

‘““Are you quite sure that your little feet are dry? -I should 
never forgive myself, Thessa, if you took cold. Are you tired? 
How wonderful it is to be here alone with you, and strive to 
interpret the mystery of your mind and heart! Sit here under 
the pines. I'll spread my coat for you. Nature is wonderful; 
isn’t it, Thessa?” 

And when she gravely consented to seat herself, he dropped 
recklessly onto the wet pine-needles at her feet, and spoke with 
imbecile delight again of nature—of how wonderful were its 
protean manifestations, and how its beauties were not meant 
to be enjoyed alone but in mystic communion with another who 
understood. 

It was curious, too, but this stuff seemed to appeal to her, 
some commonplace chord within her evidently responding. 
She sighed and looked at the mountains. They really were 
miracles of color—masses of purest cobalt now, along the horizon. 

Bat perhaps the trite things they uttered did not really matter; 
probably it made no difference to them what they said. And 


' skimming the uncut hay-fields in their gusty evening 


even if he had murmured, ‘‘There are mile-stones al 
road to Dover,’’ she might have responded, ‘There 
old woman who lived in a shoe,” and neither of the 
have heard anything at all except the rapid, confused 
less conversation of two youthful human hearts 
endless questions and answers that never moved their 

There was no wind in the pines; meadow and p 
land and swale stretched away at their feet to the 
blue hills. And all around them hung the rain-wa 
of midsummer under a still, cloudless sky. 

“Tt seems impossible that thene can be war ant 
world,” she said. 

“Vou know,” he began, “it’s getting on my ne 
those swine from the Rhine are turning this decen 
into a bloody wallow. Unless we do something al 
soon, I think I’ll go over.’ 

She looked up. 

«¢ Where? 9 

“To France.’ yi 

She eo silent for a while, merely hoe he 
to him at intervals; then she grew preoccupied 
thoughts that left her brows bent slightly inward. 

He gazed reflectively out over the fields and wood 

“Ves; I can’t stand it much longer,” he mused 

“What would you do there?”’ she inquired. © ; 

“Anything. J could drive a car. But if they’ 
some anadian unit—or one of the foreign legion 
suit me. You know a man can’t go on just living i 
while this beastly business continues. Those splend 
Where they stand, we Americans ought to be see : 
knows why we hesitate.” 

He stared out through the sunshine at the. swallor 


‘Are you really going?” she asked, at length. 

“Ves. Ill wait a little while longer to see what m: 
is going to do. If it doesn’t stir during the next mont 
shall go. I think Garry will go, too.” She nodded. 
he remarked, ‘‘we’d prefer our own flag, Garry and 
it is to remain furled—” He shrugged, picked a spear 
and sat brooding, and breaking it into tiny pieces. — 
thing that troubles me,” he went_on presently, keepi 
riveted on his busy fingers, tht only thing that wo: 
you.’ 
“Me?” she exclaimed softly. And an inexplicable 1 
shot through her. 

“You,” he repeated. “‘ You worry me to death.” 

She considered him a moment her lips parted as 
were about to say something, but it remained unsa 
slight color came into. her cheeks. 

“What am I to do about you?” he went. on, a 
addressing the blade of grass he was staring at. a ca 
you as matters stand.” 

She said, 4 

‘Please, you are not responsible for me, are your” An 
to laugh, but scarcely smiled. ag 

“T want to be,” he muttered. “I desire to be entirel 

“Thank you! You have been more than kind. 
soon I hope I shall be on happy terms with my own gov 
again. Then your solicitude should cease.” 

“Tf your government listens to reason——— 

“Then I, also, could go to France,” she interes 
to think of it excites me beyond words!” ‘ 

He looked up quickly. 

“You wish to go back?” 

“Of scourse? 

“Why Plo 

‘How can you ask that? I you had been a disprae 
as I have been, as I still-am—and falsely accused of sh 
things—annoyed, hounded, blackmailed, offered bribes 
stantly importuned to become what I am not—a traito 
own people—would you not be wildly happy to be prov: 
cent? Would you not be madly impatient to fetus an 
your devotion to your own land?” 

“T understand,” he said, in a low voice. 

“Of course you understand! Do you imagine that i: a Fr 
girl, would. have remained here in shameful security ‘it I i 
have gone back to France and helped? I would have de 
anything—anything, I tell you—scrubbed the floors of hosp’ 
worked my fingers to the bone—==-7? 

“T’ll wait till you go,” he said. “They'll clear your re 
very soon, I expect. T’ll wait. And we'll go together. 
we, Thessa?” 
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Remain so, mon ami, if you expect 


me to wish you good luck in your love—your various affairs—"' She blushed as she checked herself; but he 
ohh 


said very quickly, “Will you wish me luck, Thessa, in my various love-affairs 
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But she had not seemed to hear him; her dark eyes grew  affairs—”’ She blusned as she checked herself; but hee sa 
remote; her gaze swept the sapphire distance. It was his hand very quickly, 
laid lightly over hers that roused her, and she withdrew her “Will you wish me luck, Thessa, in my various love- afi 
fingers with a faint smile of remonstrance. ‘““How many have you on hand? % 
““Won’t you let me speak?” he said. ‘‘Won’t you let me tell “Exactly one. Do you wish me a sporting chance?” 
you what my heart tells me?” “ Why—yes.”’ | 
She shook her pretty head slowly. “Will you wish me good luck in my courtship of you?” —| 
“T don’t desire to hear yet—I don’t know where my own The quick color again swept her cheeks at that, but ie 
heart or even my mind is—or what I think about—anything. she laughed defiantly. 
Please be reasonable.” She stole a look at him to see how he “Yes,” she said; “I wish you luck in that also. Only, 
was taking it, and there was concern enough in her glance to give remember this: Whether you win or lose, you must laugh. 
him a certain amount of hope had he noticed it. That is good sportsmanship. Do you ’ promise? Vi ce 
“You like me, Thessa; don’t you?” he urged. well. Then I wish you the best of 
“Have I not admitted it? Do you know that you are becom- luck in -your—various—courtships. 


ing a serious responsibility to me? You worry me, too. Be And may the girl you win at least 
reasonable. I have asked it a hundred times of you in vain. I know how to laugh!” 
shall ask it, probably, innumerable times be- 
fore you comply with my request. Don’t 
show so plainly that you imagine yourself in 
love. It embarrasses me; it annoys Garry, 
and I don’t know what his family will 
think 

“But if I am in love, why 
not—=—” 

“Does one advertise all 
one’s most intimate and 
secret and—and sacred emo- 
tions?” she interrupted, 
sudden and breathless an- 
noyance. “It isnot the way 
that successful courtship is 
conducted, I warn you! It is 
not delicate; it is not con- 
siderate; it is not sensible. 
And I do want you to—to 
be always—sensible and con- 
siderate. I want to like you.” 

He looked at her in a sort 
of dazed way. 

“Tl try to please you,” 
he said. ‘But it seems to 
confuse me—being so sud- 
denly bowled over—a thing 
like that rather knocks a 
man out—so unexpected, 
you know—and there isn’t 
much use pretending,’’ he 
went on excitedly. “I can’t 
see anybody else in the world 
except you. Ican’t think of 
anybody else. I’m madly 


in love—blindly, desperate- 
) 


pee 

“Oh, please, please!” she 
remonstrated. “I’m not a 
girl to be taken by storm. 
I’ve seen too much—lived 
too much. I’m not a Tzi- 
gane to be galloped alongside 
of and swung to a man’s 
saddle-bow. Also, I shall 
tell you one thing more: 
Happiness and Jaughter are 
necessities tome. And they 
seem to be becoming extinct 
in you.” 

“Hang it,” he demanded 
tragically, ““how can I laugh 
when I’m in love?” 

At that, a sudden irresponsible little 
peal of laughter parted her lips. 

“Oh dear,” she said; ‘‘you are funny! 
Is it a matter of prayer and fasting, then, 
this gloomy sentiment which you say you 
entertain for me? I don’t know whether to 


be flattered or vexed—you are so funny!” 


And for the first time—perhaps with truer visi! 


The girl was quite irresistible in her care-free gaiety; her besides a satisfying com|: 
lovely face and delicious laughter no man could utterly with- 
stand, and presently a faint grin became visible on his features. “She certainly does,” he said so naively that they both gar 
“Now,” she cried gaily, ““you are becoming human, and not way to laughter again, finding each other delightfully absu) 
a Grecian mask or a gargoyle! Remain so, mon ami, if you “Tt’s the key to my heart—laughter—in case you are looki' 


expect me to wish you good luck in your love—your various for the key,” she said daringly. ‘The world is a grim scaffo. 
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hn ami; mount it gaily and go to the far gods laughing. Tell in cotton batting. Come; are you going for a brisk walk across 
—is there a better way to go?” ' country? Or are you a white mouse?” 
+ No: it’s the right way, Thessa. I shan’t be a gloom any She stood up in her dainty shoes and frail gown, and cast a 
glance of hurt reproach at him. 

“Don’t be brutal,” she said. “I’m not 
dressed to climb trees and fences with you.”’ 

“You won’t come?” 

Their eyes met in silent conflict for a few 
moments. ‘Then she said: 

“Please don’t make me. It’s such a darling 
gown, Jim.” 

A wave of deep happiness enveloped him, 
and he laughed. 

“All right,” he said; ‘I won’t ask you to 
; gt = spoil your frock.”” And he spread his coat on 
ae ! ; ‘ fe the pine-needles for her once more. 
, : vi : ~€ She considered the situation for a few mo- 
ments before she sat down. But she did seat 
herself. 

“Now,” he said, “we are going to discuss a 
situation. This is the situation: I am deeply 
in love. And you’re quite right; it’s no funeral 
—it’s a joyous thing to be in love. It’s a de- 
light, a gaiety, a happy enchantment—isn’t it?” 
She cast a rather shy and apprehensive glance 
at him, but nodded slightly. ‘Very well,” he 
said; ‘‘I’m in love, and I’m happy and proud 
to be inlove. What I wish, then, naturally, is 
marriage, a home, children——”’ 

“Please, Jim!” 

“But I can’t have ’em! Why? Because I’m 
going to France. And the girl I wish to marry 
is going also. And while I bang away at the 
boches, she makes herself useful in canteens, 
rest-houses, hospitals, orphanages—everywhere, 
in fact, where she is needed.” 

ce Yes. ”) 

“And after it’s all over—all over—and 
ended——-~” 

“ Yes? > 

“Then—then, if she finds out that she loves 
nV 

“Yes, Jim—if she finds that out—and thank 
you for-—asking me—so sweetly——.”’ 

She turned sharply and looked out over a valley 
suddenly blurred. For it had been otherwise with 
her in years gone by, and men had spoken then 
quite as plainly but differently. Only d’Eblis, burnt 
out, done for, and obsessed, had wearily and un- 
willingly advanced that far. And Ferez, too; but 
that was unthinkable of a creature in whom virtue 
and vice were of the same virus. 

Looking blindly out over the valley, she said: 
“Tf my government deals justly with me, then I 
shall go to France with youas your comrade. If I 
ever find that I love you, I will be your wife. Until 
then—” She stretched out her hand, not looking 
round at him, and they exchanged a quick, firm clasp. 


And so matters progressed between these two— 

rather ominously for Barres, in case he entertained 

any really serious sentiments in regard to Thessalie. 

And, recently, he had been vaguely conscious that he 

entertained something or other concerning the girl 

which caused him to look with slight amazement and 
unsympathetic eyes upon the all too obvious behavior 
of his comrade Westmore. 

At present, he was standing in the summer-house 
which terminated the blossoming tunnel of the rose- 
arbor, watching water falling into a stone basin from 

the fishy mouth of a wall fountain, and wondering where Thes- 

salie and Westmore had gone. 

Dulcie, in a thin white frock and Leghorn hat, roaming entranced 
and at hazard over lawn and through shrubbery and garden, 
encountered him there, still squinting abstractedly at the spout. 
ne became aware of what else this young girl was It was the first time the girl had seen him since their arrival at 
aon of tint and contour Foreland Farms. And now, as she paused under the canopy 
of fragrant, rain-drenched roses and looked at this man who 
Tes Come on; let’s walk. What if you do get your bally made all this possible for her, she suddenly felt the change 
es wet? I’m through mooning and fussing and worrying over _within herself, fitting her for it all—a subtle metamorphosis 
u, young lady. You're as sturdy and vigorous asI am. After completing itself within her—the final accomplishment of a 
, ICs a comrade a man wants in the world—not a white mouse transmutation, deep, radical, permanent. 


| 
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For her, the stark, starved visage which life had worn had 
relaxed; in the grim, forbidding wall which had closed her 
horizon, a door opened, showing a corner of a world where 
she knew, somehow, she belonged. 

And in her heart, too, a door seemed to open, and her youth- 
ful soul stepped out of it, naked, fearless, quite certain of 
itself and, for the first time during their brief and earthly 
partnership, quite certain of the body wherein it dwelt. 

Barres was thinking of Thessalie when Dulcie came up and 
stood beside him, looking down into the water where a few 
goldfish swam. 

“Well, sweetness,” he said, brightening; “‘you look very 
wonderful in white, with that big hat on your very enchant- 
ing red hair.” 

‘“‘T feel both wonderful and enchanted,” she said, lifting 
her gray eyes. “I shall live in the country some day.” 

“Really?” he said smiling. 

“Yes; when I earn enough money. 
the crazy way Strindberg rolls around? 
it on that lawn.” 

“‘Go ahead and do it,”’ he urged. 

But she only laughed and chased the goldfish round the 
basin with gentle fingers. 

“Dulcie,” he said, ““you’re unfolding; you’re blossoming; 
you’re developing feminine snap and go and pep and je-ne- 
sais-quot.”’ 

“You’re teasing! But I Setieve I’m ver.” feminine—and 
mature—though you don’t think so.” 

“Well, I don’t think you’re exactly at an age called ‘well- 
preserved,’” he said, laughing. He took her hands and drew 
her up to confront him. ‘“‘ You’re not too old to have me as 
a playmate, sweetness, are you?” She seemed to be doubt- 
ful. ‘“‘What? Nonsense! And you’re not too old to be 
bullied and coaxed and petted——.”’ 

oes i ania 

‘‘ And you’re not too old to pose for me?” 

She grew pink and looked down at the submerged gold- 
fish. And, keeping her eyes there, 

“T wanted to ask you,” she said, “how much longer you 
think you would require me—that way.” There was a 
silence. Then she looked at him out of her frank gray eyes. 
“You know I’ll do what you wish,” she said. ‘“‘And I know 
it is quite all right.” She smiled at him. “I belong to you; 
you made me. And you know all about me. So you ought 
to use me as you wish.” 

‘“You don’t want to pose?” he said. 

‘‘ Are you annoyed?” 

‘““No, sweetness; it’s all right.” 

“You are annoyed—disappointed. And I won’t have it! 
I—I couldn’t stand it—to have you displeased a 

He said pleasantly: 

“T’m not displeased, Dulcie. And there’s no use discussing 
it. If you have the slightest feeling that way, when we go 
back to town I’ll do things like the Arethusa from somebody 
else——” 

‘Please don’t!” she exclaimed, in such naive alarm that he 
began to laugh, and she blushed vividly. 

‘““Oh, you are feminine, all right!” he said. 
you, it isn’t to be anybody.” 

“T didn’t mean that—yes, I did!” 

“Oh, Dulcie! Shame! You—jealous—even to the verge of 
sacrificing your own feelings a 

“T don’t know what it is, but ’d rather you used me for your 
Arethusa. You know,” she added wistfully, “that we began 
it together.” 

“ Right, sweetness! 
Are you satisfied?” 

She smiled, sighed, nodded. He released her lovely, childlike 
hands, and she walked to the doorway of the summer-house 
and looked out over the wall bed, where tall thickets of hollyhock 
and blue larkspur stretched away in perspective toward a grove 
of trees and a little pond beyond. 

His painter’s eye, already busy with the beauty of her face 
and figure against the riot of flowers, and almost mechanically 
transposing both into terms of color and value, went blind 
suddenly as she turned and looked at him. 

And for the first time—perhaps with truer vision—he became 
aware of what else this young girl was besides a satisfying com- 
bination of tint and contour. 

From an unexpected angle and suddenly he found himself 
viewing her for the first time—not as a plaything, not as a petted 
model, not as an object appealing to his charity, not as an ex- 


Do you remember 
Well, I feel like doing 


“Very well.” 


“Tf it isn’t to be 


And we'll finish it together or not at all. 


3 


He began to tremble, and his white forehead under the clue ih 


periment in altruism—or sentimentally either, or as a wist! 
child without a childhood. j 

Perhaps, to him, she had once been all of these. He look! 
at her with other eyes now, beginning, possibly, to realize son- 
thing of the terrific responsibility he was so lightly assuming. 

He got up from his bench and went over to her; and the ¢| 
turned a trifle pale with excitement and delight. 

‘‘Why did you come to me?” she asked breathlessly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you know I was trying to make you get up and co? 
to me?” 

“What?” 

“Ves. Isn’t it curious? I looked at you and kept thinkn: 
‘I want you to get up and come to me. I want you to @7. 
I want you.’ And suddenly you got up and came.” . 

He looked at her out of curious, unsmiling eyes. 

“Tt’s your turn, after all, Dulcie.” 

“How is it my turn?” 

“T drew you—in the beginning,” he said slowly. 

There was a silence. Then, abruptly, her heart began to bit 
very rapidly, scaring her dumb with its riotous behavior. Wh, 
at length, her consternation subsided and her irregular breath} 
became composed, she said quite calmly: . 

“Vou and all that you are and believe in and care for vi’ 
naturally attracted me—drew me one evening to your Of} 
door. It will always be the same—you, and what of life al 
knowledge you represent, will never fail to draw me.” i 


als grew damp and pinched again. 


“But—though I am just beginning to divine it—you also 
‘ew me, Dulcie.” 

“How could that be?” 

“You did. You do still. I am just waking up to that fact. 
nd that starts me wondering what I’d do without you.” 

“You don’t have to do without me,” she said, instinctively 
ying her hand over her heart; it was beating so hard and, 
te feared, so loud. ‘‘You can always have me when you wish. 
ou know that.” 

“For a while—yes. But some day, when—— 
‘‘ Always!” 

He laughed, without knowing why. 

“You'll marry some day, sweetness,” he insisted. She shook 
ox head. ‘Oh, yes, you will——”’ 

“No!” 

“Why?” 

But she only looked away and shook her head. And the 
lent motion of dissent gave him an odd sense of relief. 
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XXIV 
A LION IN THE PATH 


| Wrrs the decline of day came enough of a chill to spin a 
elicate cobweb of mist across the country and cover forests and 
ills with a bluish bloom. 


The sunset had become a splashy crimson affair, perhaps a 
| 


“Tf you are Eileen’s. daughter—”’ 


But his face went dead white and he got no further 


bit too theatrical. In the red blaze, Thessalie and Westmore 
came wandering along, and found Barres on the lawn scowling 
at the celestial conflagration in the west, and Dulcie seated 
near on the fountain-rim, silent, distrait, watching the scarlet 
ripples spreading from the plashing central jet. 

“Vou can’t paint a thing like that, Garry,” 
Westmore. 

Barres looked round. 

“T don’t want to. Where have you been, Thessa?” 

“Under those pines over there. We supposed you'd see us 
and come up.” 

Barres glanced at her with an inscrutable expression; Dulcie’s 
gray eyes rested on Barres. 

Barres, senior came sauntering out of the woods and through 
the wall gate, switching a limber rod reflectively. He obliging- 
ly opened his creel and displayed half a dozen long, slim trout. 

Everybody inspected the crimson-flecked fish while Barres, 
senior stood twirling his monocle. 

“Are we dining at home?” inquired his son. 

“T believe so. There is a guest of honor, if I recollect—some 
fellow they’re lionizing—I don’t remember. And one or two 
others—the Gerhardts, I believe.” 

“Then we’d better dress, I think,’”’ said Thessalie, encircling 
Dulcie’s waist. 

“Sorry,” said Barres, senior. ‘“Hoped to take you young 
ladies out on the second lake and let you try for a big fish 
this evening.” (Continued Br ke 97) 
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“No, sir!" ae Rufus rose in his earnest enthusiasm and threw back his coat. “We'll stay right 


here till we've thrashed out every point of the trial” 


J. Rufus on the Jury) 


Rufus 
eon The 
ury 


By 
zorge Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by 
Charles E. Chambers 


HY didn’t you tell ’em 
you were a crook?” de- 
manded Blackie Daw 

| impatiently. “That 
ild let you out of serving on any jury.” 
I owe a duty as a citizen,” virtuously responded 
Jim Wallingford. “Every intelligent man, when 


ed upon to uphold the law, should be willing to sac- 
se his personal pleasure.” 

‘And in fine fishing-weather like this!” Blackie 
tled his mustaches into sharp upward points. ‘‘All x 
it, boob; go On and earn your two dollars a day— 

_be the first honest money you ever earned in your life— 


le I enjoy the beautiful sunshine and the crisp autumn air, 


‘lure the finny beauties from their purling lair.” 

o Blackie went blithely up to the fishing-camp, and _ left 
Rufus to sit in a stuffy court-room far up in the furthest 
ner of the county, and pride himself on being a seriously 
‘thy member of the commonwealth. But Virtue is a hard 
eee She grows few flowers along her rocky pathway; 
leads beneath no sunny skies, and beside no purling brooks 
ere the finny beauties make their lairs. The particular 
sde of Virtue which J. Rufus had nobly chosen to inhabit 


: him to the verge of suicidal melancholy, with its perspiring 


rs and weary witnesses and droning attorneys. 

Yn the morning of the third day, Virtue punished J. Rufus 
\repining. She had been kind to him so far by only boring 
1; now she scourged him with temptation. He was chosen as 
or number five in the case of Prinley versus Thackett, and 
sooner had the trial opened than Opportunity tripped 
lingly to the door of Wallingford’s sternly pure soul, and he 
| a terrific battle with himself to keep justice on her throne. 
for one thing he was thankful: Blackie Daw, the friend of 
rtunity and the right hand of Temptation, was away 
ing. Even as he congratulated himself on this protection 
in possible infamy, Blackie Daw walked into the court-room, 
fed his.shining silk hat, sat down among the throng of per- 
‘ing jurors arid weary witnesses, and grinned affably across 
his friend and partner. To save himself, Wallingford could 
repress the joy in his own answering grin; then the corruga- 
fs of worry deepened on his brow. 

\ long-faced attorney scowled at the interrupter, waited for 
chair to stop scraping, then wheeled sternly to the witness 
he chair and pointed an accusing finger at him. 
‘Remember that you are under oath, Mr. Thackett. Do 
1 mean for us to believe that you believed that Mr. Prinley 
‘d you that thousand dollars on his account for lumber, and 
| as a bargain-binding first payment on this property?” 
‘Yes, I do,” snarled the witness, a smallish, grayish, waspish 
n, who had tufts of whiskers in the hollows of his cheeks. 
Che twelve men tried and true who sat in the jury-box 
ned to each other, eye to eye, and repressed their incredulous 
les. The judge looked sidewise at the witness in sharp 
utiny. The opposing attorney sniffed scornfully. The 
asant-faced gentleman with the bright-blue eye and the 
‘ly gray hair who sat behind the cross-examining attorney 
jnced at the jury and compressed his full lips and shook 
| head emphatically. Jim Wallingford, looking across at 


| 
| 


A New Adventure of 
ee Get-Rich-Quick 
Walling ford 


“And you might add a few slabs 
of ebony to my lumber 


order, Mr. Thackett™ 


Blackie, heaved his shoulders slightly, and as slightly jerked his 
head in the direction of the witness. Blackie turned to the man 
next him—a bartender, if Blackie’s experience counted for 
anything. 

““Who’s the shriveled shrimp on the stand?” he inquired. 

“He’s the town buzzard,’ husked the neighbor. “‘He’s 
a professional landlord.”’ 

‘“No wonder they love him so,” whispered Blackie, and the 
long-faced attorney scowled at him before he proceeded with, 

‘“And yet you had not rendered Mr. Prinley his bill for that 
month, since this occurred on the twenty-seventh?” 

“Well, no.”’ The witness was troubled. ‘‘ You see 

“That will do!” sharply broke in the long-faced attorney for 
the plaintiff, and the jury repressed its smile of approval. ‘“‘Isn’t 
it a fact that for months you had tried to sell this property to 
Mr. Prinley for fifty thousand dollars?”’ 

‘“Well, you see 5 

‘Answer yes or no!” 

The witness looked appealingly to his own lawyer, a smallish, 
grayish, waspish man like himself, but without whiskers; he 
looked appealingly to the grave-faced judge, who had learned 
to conceal his normal human suspicions under a mask of solem- 
nity. Finding no help in any eye, Mr. Thackett rasped, 

 Vesiee 

““Now we're getting at the facts,” announced the long-faced 
attorney with cold triumph. ‘“‘Isn’t it true that you tried to 
sell it to him for fifty thousand dollars on the day of this trans- 
action?” 

“Well, as to that a 

“Yes or no!”’ yelled the attorney. 

“Well, yes; but ef 

“That will do. Now, isn’t it true, Mr. Thackett, that on the 
day it became known that the dam would be built which would 
raise the level of the river and make your property available 
for wharfage, you received from Mr. Eames, of the Wharf 
Terminal Company, an offer for this property in the amount 
of a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars?” 

Silence in the court-room. Mr. Thackett, without moving 
his head, roved his wrinkled eyes all round the floor as if he were 
hunting for a hole. Right over near the door sat eager Mr. 
Eames, quite ready to testify; and he meant to include in his 
testimony that he still wanted the property at a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand from either the plaintiff or defendant. 

“Yes,” mumbled Thackett. 

“Immediately after this, you refused to sell your land to Mr. 
Prinley?”’ 


bd 
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82 The New Adventures of Wallingford - 


“Of course I didi=- di be= 

“Of course you did! Quite naturally, Mr. Thackett. And 
this was on the day after you had accepted from Mr. Prinley 
his thousand dollars to bind the bargain " 

“T didn’t!’ shrieked Thackett. 

“T object!” shrilled the waspish lawyer. 

“‘Objection sustained,’ drawled the judge. _ 

‘Objection accepted, your Honor,” said the long-faced attorney 
politely, then turned with extra fierceness to his victim. “Isn't 
it true that this was on the day after you had accepted Mr. 
Prinley’s thousand dollars?” 

“On account of what he owed me.” 

“But you hadn’t given him a bill.”’ 

Ha-ha! Nobody in the court-room believed Thackett, 
except, perhaps, Thackett and his lawyer. Nobody laughed 
aloud, however, except Prinley. The rest used their eyes, 
and the judge glanced with extra sharpness at the defendant. 
It was a good place to quit, and the long-faced attorney stopped 
his cross-examination. Moreover, it was just lunch-time, 
and the bad impression Thackett had made could soak in for 
an hour. 

There was a glistening light in the eyes-of both partners as 
they hurried out to lunch with smiling-eyed Opportunity 
tripping affectionately between them. 

‘A seventy-five-thousand-dollar melon, Jim!” exulted Blackie. 
“All that juicy spillings, while the property is going from 
where it is to where it’: going.’ 

“Shut up!” said J. Rufus, with unexpected fury. “I went 
into that court-room on the level as a conscientious citizen, and 
I’m going to play the game.” 

“‘And proud I am of you for it,” grinned Blackie. “You 
take care of the virtue of the firm, and I'll take care of the deal; 
then we'll split fifty-fifty the conscience and the coin. How do 
we get that seventy-five thou, Jim? What’s your scheme?” 

“Beat it back to the fish!” suddenly blazed the tortured 
Wallingford. ‘‘Why did you come, anyhow?” 

“Because I thought you’d need me by this time,’’ grinned 


) 


Blackie, who, in truth, had been bored by the monotonous 


penny-ante games and Jim Measen’s jokes—and the absence 
of Jim, 

“Well, lay off! It’s hard enough as it is for me to keep my 
whiskers out of the cream without your coming round to push 
the bowl in my face. I’m for justice and that only, you moral 
leper!” 

“Certainly,” agreed Blackie, twisting his mustache com- 
placently; ‘“‘so don’t let’s waste any more time about it. To 
begin with, the trial looks like a cinch. I don’t suppose you 
could get anybody to take the shrimp-end of the bet?” Blackie 
was looking right at him, and saw an infinitesimal change of 
expression in his eye, before Jim, gripping his much prized 
virtue with a fresh and a vicelike grip, snapped, 

“T won’t discuss the case!” 

“Of Cutey versus Cutey?” 
watch his eye. 

A chuckle welled up in Wallingford’s throat, and his shoulders 
heaved; then he scowled. 

“Blackie, ’m going to do my duty or bust. 
my sacred oath as a juryman.”’ 

All right, old top,” was the cheerful response; “but I didn’t!” 


) 


And Blackie continued to 


I have given 


IT 


Mr. THACKETT was in a loathsome state of mind as he sat in 
his dingy little office in the dingiest and cheapest of his tumble- 
down buildings, amid the dingiest and cheapest of the office 
furniture which he had seized, from time to time, for non- 
payment of rent. The world was all gone wrong with The- 
ophilus Thackett. To begin with, the law was an atrocity, 
a monster machine of injustice! The trial of Prinley versus 
Thackett was not yet concluded, but Theophilus, who possessed 
instincts and intuitions, had felt the chill wave which pervaded 
the court-room, and he now rested under a dismal foreboding 
that he was to be compelled to sell his hundred and twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar property for fifty thousand. Monstrous! 
Theophilus had played checkers with the law for lo! these many 
years, and in every game had managed to sneak a cap on at 
least one man before it reached the king-row; so he was a better 
expert on tricks than his own smallish, grayish, waspish attorney. 
But here was a game he could not handle, because, for the 
first time in all his career, he was on the right side of a’ legal 
controversy! And the right needs no tricks! 

There must be some way to subvert injustice equally shrewd 


and keen as the way to subvert justice, and he grabbed }j 
morning paper, as yet unopened, to study yesterday’s report ¢| 
the trial. There must be some way. There must be! 
Suddenly his jaw dropped an 
he caught his breath. Prop 
inently displayed on the fror 
page was a despatch from Was} 
ington, stating that the da 
which was to more than doyb| 


Mr. Thackett turned with a start to find himself co 
gentleman who walked across the roc 


the value of his property was not to be built! There hi 
been a mistake in reporting the items in the Waterwa) 
Appropriation Bill. Theophilus’s harp of life underwent : 
agitation which was bad for his strings. Why, confound | 
there went the entire seventy-five-thousand-dollar profit whi. 
he had been fighting so hard to retain! All his agonizing strugg) 
to keep Paul Prinley from making that profit for nothing, ai 
—why, say; it was a good thing, under the circumstanci, 
that he was going to lose that case! He rubbed his han) 
together and he smiled. He’d be mighty glad now tos! 
that property for fifty thousand dollars and let Paul Prinl’ 
hold the bag! But would Theophilus lose the case? Was ° 
sure of it? No; by George! As he thought it over now, mt; 
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ht of wishing to lose, he could remember his emphatic asser- 
‘ns of thetruth of that transaction with Prinley, could remember, 
ch sickening accuracy, the testimony of his witnesses. The 
yrld was all gone wrong! He reached for his ’phone to call 
}, smallish, grayish, waspish attorney, but he drew his hand 
gay. Dang Puckett! First, what were the ways? Well, he 
rght go right over to Prinley and say he was ready to back 
cwn and close the deal. Oh, no! Prinley read the papers, too. 
I: wouldn’t want that property at fifty thousand to-day. 
Vaat next? Well, Theophilus might confess judgment and 
ed the trial, thereby compelling Prinley to buy the property. 
y;\ that weuldn’t do. If Theophilus went into court and 
- empted that, he’d lay himself open to prosecution for perjury 
-and Prinley would see that he got it. The slickest way would 
| to go on with the trial and throw doubt on his own previous 
\\timony and the veracity of all his witnesses. He-he! Only, 
(g-gone it, that scoundrelly Prinley would be doing the same 
(ing! Thackett was in the depths of despair. The cnly thing 
| wanted in life was to lose this case, and it seemed hopeless. 

The telephone-bell rang. 

“Hello! Hello! Hello!” Thackett heard on the wire, as he 
jzked up the receiver. He recognized that voice. Prinley! 
‘ackett’s nose wrinkled, and his eyes screwed closer together. 
‘yen he softly hung up the receiver and muffled the bell. 

Now, what did Prinley want? Hunh! All the caution of 
neophilus’s foxlike nature came uppermost. Was _ there 

trick somewhere? Hunh! 


Well, they wouldn’t catch him 


onted by a rather flashily attired 
ith a tough swagger 


aking himself worse off than he 
ready was—— 

“Say! Is this Thackett’s 
lace?”” 

Mr. Thackett turned with a start to find himself confronted 
y a rather flashily attired gentleman who walked across the 
sor with a tough swagger, whose black eyes were piercing, 
id whose black mustaches slanted in straight lines and 
ided in tight little curls. Theophilus had a vague im- 


eee of having seen this long, lean gentleman somewhere 
fore. 


“I am Mr. Thackett.” 
Pleased to meet you.” The visiter almost crushed The- 


ophilus’s hand in a steel-like grip; then he sat down and winked 
his right eye slowly, mysteriously, tightly. “I am Horace G. 
Daw,” he whispered. 

Thecephilus considered Horace G. Daw in the light of his one 
standard—those clothes and that jewelry cost money. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Daw?” 

“Saw me off a few thousand feet of lumber. 
eye maple?”’ 

“Well,” hesitated Mr. Thackett, “I wouldn’t exactly say 
that I have any in my lumber-yard, but I can deliver you some 
choice grade-A bird’s-eye or curly maple inside of two weeks.” 

Mr. Daw leaned forward and winked mysteriously. 

“Right-o, pal!” he whispered. “Shoot me along twenty 
thousand feet. Got any regular mahogany?” 

“Some of the choicest to be found,’ Mr. Thackett assured 
him. ‘To be delivered at the same time?”’ 

“Ten thousand, brother.’”’ And Mr. Daw raised his voice 
to its normal rough tone. ‘‘How about walnut?” 

“T can guarantee my walnut.” 

“Fifteen thousand. That’ll do for a starter, buddy. Just 
get that order on the griddle and shoot ’em through. So 
long!” 

“Just a moment! 
livered?”’ 

That mysterious wink again! It bent over Theophilus so 
closely that he shrank back from it. 

“Your own lumber-yard.” Another wink. ‘You see, I’m 

manufacturing an inven- 
tion I don’t want anybody 


Got any bird’s- 


Where do you want this lumber de- 


to get hep to.” Another 
wink. “See?” Another 
wink. ‘So long!” 


“One ie ne 


moment 


ophilus began to be troubled. 
“T don’t want to offend you, 
Mr. Daw, but the fact of 
the matter is that this is a pretty large order, and I don’t 
know you. A few references now would be regular and satis- 
factory.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, friend,” returned Mr. Daw cheerily. 
“T ain’t got any.” 

“You—” Theophilus Thackett looked at his customer in 
astonishment. ‘Then I’ll have to have a deposit.” 

“Why, sure, old boy! Why didn’t you say so?” And Mr. 
Daw whipped out a check-book. ‘If (Continued on page 106) 


NCE the Nicest Girl in the World gave a Garden Party 
and Those Present were all Hes and there were only 
four of them, and they never had sent up many Rockets 

-in the Towns they came from, but the Girl made 

just as much Fuss over them as if they had been Douglas Fair- 
banks.and King Albert of Belgium and Wm. G. McAdoo and 
Tyrus Cobb. 

Now in regard to this Girl, Yes and No. 

She did not happen to be one of those self-starting Flappers 
with lemon-colored 
Shoes, a Skirt mod- 
estly concealing the 
upper -half -of- the. 
K nee-Caps, and 
plenty of - Ventila-- 
tion at the Neck so 
as to show the Wish- 
Zone. - 

In_ fact, after the 
Twice-Over, it was. 
evident that she 
combined the smil- 
ing Countenance- 
and the resolute Eye 
and the -abounding ete 7 ee 
Vigor of Youth with eee i 
the matronly Calm sees ey 
of well-poised Wo- 
manhood. 

It isn't ewer y 
Week that you come 
face to face with — 
One who has all the 
Selected Charms of 
a Hudson River 
Débutante and also 
(ne serene Dignity 
of an Empress. 

What saved this 
one, first of all, was 
that she seemed to be 100% Woman. 

A certain Admiration is directed toward the Lady who is 20% 
Yemale, 30% Talking Machine, 20% Chief of Police, 15% Poli- 
tician, 10% Pugilist, and 5% Hairpins, but there are Times when 
even a long-haired Man with a White Tie likes to feast his Eyes 
on a Specimen entirely of the Opposite Gender. 

The Hostess on the day of the Garden Party was the Kind 
that everybody thought the World and all of, yet no one would 
have referred to her as a Baby Doll. 
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“The Piccadilly Blighter who wore the 
little Glass Eye and expected to find 
Buffalo roaming through the 


Streets of Piqua, Ohio” 
84 
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The Fable of the Hostess and th. 
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Once the Nicest Girl in the World gavea Garden Party and Those Present 


were all Hes and there were only four of them 


Any time Re 
Men saw her con 
ing, it was a case | 
Hats Off. 

There was on 
one Breed that r 
fused to give h 
kindly Protection ; 
she went about c 
Errands of Merc 

She never ha 
been insulted excey 
by a Round-Hea 
who would have | 
be promoted fon 
times in order | 
become-a Hyena. 

It just shows th: 
the Eternal Fem 
nine still has son 
Drag without tl 
usual Stage Settin; 
of Paint and Poy 
der and $800 Frock 

For instance, tl 
popular Hostess ¢ 
the Day of the Pari 
wore a plain Co 
tume of White an 
the only Orname: 
was a Red Cross. 


— M¢CuTcHEan~ 


Every time her Guests saw it on the Cap, it looked to thei 


like 20 or 30 Tiaras. 


It was one Trade-Mark of Humanity that had stood up durii 


the Storm. 


The reason it looked so First-Class to the tour Guests at t! 
Garden Party was that, after they had béen variously nicke 
winged, and autographed by the loving Enemy and carted to tl 
rear as Goners, this Woman wearing the Badge of Glorified Se 
vice had taken them by the Hand and led them through the lox 


— MCCUTCHEON — 


“Now I've got to go back and explain 
that the dear old Toff with the 
Monocle is a Heller when he 


gets wound up 


Darkness, with Death stalking just behin 
and brought them back to the Hillto 
and Sunshine. : 
Were they for her? Ask me! | 
The Establishment at which they we 
Honored Visitors had been called a Chatez 
back in the Days of Wigs and Ruffles, b) 
it was now a Hospital. : 
More definite Information as to Loca 
must be withheld. = | 
If we printed the Name of the Plac 
some Secret Agent in this Country mig! 
put a Slip of Paper into a Link of Sausa; 
and smuggle it into Switzerland, and the 
another Spy would put on False Whiske 
and get across the Border under cover | 
Darkness and finally deliver the Inform 
tion to Ludendorff, who would order anA 
Raid, because the Kulturite is never. 
jovial at Eventide as when he has killed 
lot of Nurses and bedridden Patients earli 
in the Day. = 
Suffice to say that it was Somewhere 
a Country that had been getting a Fier 
Deal and was now preparing to slip a lar, 
hunk of Grief to the Other Fellow. q 
The International Quartet consist« 
of a Yank, a Tommy, a Poilu, and) 
Wop. ¥ 
Upon reading which, no doubt the Read 
will exclaim, “Ah, Some Cluster!” 
After setting ’em up to the Fags, 01 
Heroine withdrew, knowing that the Bo 
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in Slang 


Illustrated by ~ 
‘ohn T. McCutcheon 


Jikers and the Party under the Trees 


ad alot of Matters 
‘0 settle among 
hemselves. ; 

_ The Yank haile 
com Beatrice, Neb., 
r Skowhegan, Me., 
r Meridian, Miss. 
Yow that you have 
sarned his Post- 
fice Address, you 
ill understand why 
e took the first 
‘hot and held forth 
s follows: 

“Well, when I 
wreeze back to the 
ld Home Town and 
he Committee on 
ive ything lines up 
it theo. Ton Soft 
Jrins Emporium, I 
ure will have a 
rackin’ Report to 
urnin. I’m hepin’ 
hat Mr. Hurley will 
et me have a sepa- 
ate Ship for my 
jouvenirs. Likewise 


ind furthermore, I’ll “We surmised that you wore Sheep- 
ake back enough skin Trousers and carried a Lariat 


‘aw-Bone to last me 
hrough many a long 
Ninter Evening. 
\nd, believe me yes, 
vhen we rally 


ound the old Base-Burner, the first big earful that I hand the 
Regulars will be about you Buddies right here. We had the false 
Jope. All we knew about you Ginks was what we’d seen in 


/audyville and the Colcred Supplement. I 
vas taught from early Youth that the 
‘ntire British Nation got up every Morning 
ind started in to sob on acccunt of Bunker 
dill. Still brooding over Yorktown, the 
ame as the Daughters’ of the Revolution. 
?00r downtrodden Dubs who took orders 
rom a King instead of a Precinct Captain. 
xosh, how I pitied the Foreigners who 
ouldn’t vote for a Congressman that wore 
. White Vest! Especially the Englishman, 
yvecause he had to wear mutten-chop Zoo- 
‘oos and couldn’t see a Joke. The only 
‘ing-tailed Slickers in the whole World were 
Yankee Doodle Boys wearing bell-shaped 
“oats and Button Shoes. It’s been a real 
shock to me to find out that J. Bull is ap- 
yroximately Human. Somehow, the Sam- 
sles that we had seen didn’t do Justice to 
he Main Batch. We had taken a Peek at 
he Piccadilly Blighter who wore the little 
slass Eye and expected to find Buffalo 
‘oaming through the Streets of Piqua, Ohio. 
de struck us as being a sort of Compromise 
yetween Welsh Rabbit and Sponge Cake. 
Just put on Earth for the cute Americans 
0 kid along. Now I’ve got to go back and 
xplain that the dear old Toff with the 
Monocle is a Heller when he gets wound 
ip and London compares favorably with 
Jmaha or Memphis and all the time we’ve 
»een joshin’ the Britisher he had a Secret 
o the Effect that we were the Ones bein’ 
‘rung. ‘Ah, well; live and learn,’ says the 
Xube that picked up the wrong Shell. I’m 


and put in all your spare time 
getting Divorces and lynching 


inoffensive Colored Persons” 


guessin’ that before we became Pards the plain Resident of some 
inland Burg in the U.S. A. didn’t have a very high Social Rating 
in the more delicatessen Circles of London, as it were.” 

““My dear Boy, you were just as highly esteemed as any Resi- 
dent of Kamchatka or Booriaboola Gha,” explained the Tommy. 
“We surmised that you wore Sheepskin Trousers and carried a 
Lariat and put in all your spare time getting Divorces and lynch- 
ing inoffensive Colored Persons. Of course, we might have 
known that you couldn’t devote the livelong Day to discharging 


Athletics. 


believe it. 


Weapons and in- 
fracting the Seventh 
Commandment and 
casseroling the poor 
Blacks, but it hap- 
pened that we didn’t 
get any. accurate 
Report of any of 
your Reputable Per- 
formances. If we 
met an American 
and he acted Parlor- 
Broke, we figured 
that he was an Ex- 
ception to the Rule 
and probably from 
Boston. We read 
about you in the 
Penny Dreadfuls 
and saw you in the 
Movies and Wild 
West Shows and got 
the daily Murder 
Reports in the Pa- 
pers,and we pictured 
you as a kind of 
28} Prairie Wolf wear- 
SHECUTEH EOF ing Diamonds. As 


“After Two Million had arrived, each look- we were the inven- 

ing ready to fight a Bengal Tiger, 

the Fact began to take Root that we 
were 400 years behind Columbus 


in Discovering America” 


tors of manly Out- 
door Sports, we 
never could visual- 
ize you as other 
than crude Imita- 
tors in the Realm of 


Even when you happened to win, we refused to 
We knew that you were pie-eating Dyspeptics who 


lacked the Brawn and the Bone and the Bright Blue Eye of the 


“When some one said, Frenchman, we 
could see one of these Boulevard Bugs 
that wore a Corset, and stayed up all 
night dancin’ the Cancan. with 
Ladies who never had heard 
of the Methodist Church” 


— MCCUTCHEON — 


“On the Contrary. Til say that they re 
the peppiest little Banty Roosters 


that ever chased a yellow Ham- 
burg through a barb-wire- 


Fence. I tip the old Bon- 
net to Parley Voo™ 
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"When I used to see him wearm 4 Red 
Shirt and boardin’ in a Box Car, I 
didn't give him credit for knowin” 


that he hada Country ora Flag” 


English Hero, to whom we had modestly referred in Song and 
Story for several Centuries. When the first Regiments arrived 
and began to percolate, we shrewdly suspected that you had 
picked out the more robust Lads just as a Show-Off. We believed 
that the next Lot would be pigeon-breasted and thin in the 
Shanks. After Two Million had arrived, each looking ready to 
fight a Bengal Tiger at the drop of a Hat, the Fact began to take 
Root that we were 400 years behind Columbus in Discovering 
America. We had taken note of the Tourist who hailed a Taxi- 
Cab by waving the Stars and Stripes. Also, we had casually 
encountered the Uncrowned Queen from your Shores who led a 
Millionaire by a String and who made the Chandeliers jingle 
every time she addressed a Head Waiter. These rather florid 
Examples had led us to think that the whole Western Hemis- 
phere was Flamboyant and Swanky. Now we learn that 
not all of you have been ruined by 
Money. Willing to be, no doubt, but 
providentially saved just the same. Ah, 
well; when an Englishman admits that 
he is wrong, we are not more than six 
inches from the Millennium. Up to a few 
months ago the Frenchman was merely an 
eccentric Comedy Part at the Gaiety, the 
Italian was an obscure Alien devoted to 
Garlic and Grand Opera, and the Chicago 
Person was a gold-plated Aborigine. To- 
day, any British Subject who dared to raise 
his Voice against the Niagara Falls or Na- 
poleon’s Tomb or the Appian Way would 
be locked in the Tower and shot early next 
Morning. We have seen Queen Mary salut- 
ing the Star-Spangled Banner, than which 
nothing could be more Significant. It re- 
quired an upheaval of the World to throw 
us together, but we have been thrown hard. 
Here we are, dear old Pals, probably know- 
ing a lot of discreditable Things about each 
other, but absolutely refusing to consider 
them at present. I call that downright 
Clubby.” 

“T’ve just been tryin’ to figure out how 
much of a Line we had on Lah Belle France 
before William started this Argument,” 
spoke up the Doughboy. ‘It was a Pipe 
that all of Europe was 200 Years behind us 
and deep in the Mud, but we did have a 
Warm Spot for the Frogs on account of 
Lafayette. Of course, we couldn’t have 
passed any Civil Service Examination as to 


“=~ MeCuTcHEon — : 
“After a Fellow has Stood Elbow to Elbow 
with you and you ve taken the Tall Gam- 
ble together, he looks about eight shades 
Whiter than he ever did before” 


The Am&ricain was very difficult of Obser- 
vation because he always seemed in a 
great Hurry to arrive at some Point 
just beyond. He traveled by Motor 
and killed many Chickens” 


ae 
what he really done, but we knew he had. 
_ acted Friendly while we were'a Runt and. 
‘before 'we became the Greatest Nation 4) 
God’s Footstool, as we used to say away 
back in 1916 before we became Citizens oj, 
the World. We had a kind of indefinite) 
Regard for,France as a Geographical Dj. 
vision, but Musseer Bonbon ‘as an Indi. 
vidual Propesition was a plain Joke, Ii) 
never occurred to. us that France was in. 
habited outside of'Paree. When some on) 
said, ‘Frenchman,’ we could see one oj 
these Boulevard Bugs that wore a Corset | 
put Perfumery on his Eyebrows, and stayec_ 
up all night dancin’ the Cancan with Ladie; 
who never had heard of the Methodist 
Church. © All the French.we’d ever hear¢ 
in the Town I came from was ‘La-la.’ 0} 
course, we’d seen the Parisian Belles ir 
Burleycue, and they didn’t look anything 
like the Bulwarks of a. great Christiar 
Nation. I understand now that most o/ 
them: came from west of Peoria, but th< 
Yap who stays at Home and buys Pateni 
Medicine gets to puttin’ his Faith in Labels| 
I guess we judged the English by th 
English Sparrows and the French by th 
Books that the Boys used to hide in the 
Haymow and the Italians by the Monk thai 
worked in front of a Hand-Organ. I hac 
to come all the way over here to find out 
that the Moolan Ruge has got just as muct 
to do with France as the Corner of 42 
and Broadway has got to do with the Anti-Saloon League. Wher 
I was pushed up into the front Regions of Hell and saw thou 
sands and thousands of these. wiry little Cusses whangin’ th 
Daylights out of the Invincible Porch-Climbers and Door-Mai 
Thieves, I had to rub out and start a new Book. When I go! 
into the Trenches with them fightin’ Hounds, I couldn’t discove 
that they was much addicted to the use of Eau de Cologne. 01 
the Contrary. I'll say that they’re the peppiest little Bant) 
Roosters that ever chased a yellow Hamburg through a barb) 
wire Fence. I tip the old Bonnet to Parley Voo. His Languag) 
is a Phony but his Heart is 24-Carat. The same goes for Sunn) 
It over there: He may have been a Guinea two years ago, bu) 
now he’s my Roommate. Any one that calls him a Dago ha 
better hunt a Shell-Hole. When I used to see him wearin’ a Re 
Shirt and boardin’ in a Box Car, I called (Concluded on page 83 


‘ —NCCUTCHED! 
“We see you in our Villages, helpi 
the Old and Weak, playing with the | 
Children, walking out with the — 
Mamselles, and; wherever 
you go, loved and trusted” 


“All aboard for Healthville! 
Take the train today. 

Campbell's fare wil! get you there 
The short and pleasant way. 


“All aboard!” 


Start now and start right. 
Resolve to make 1919 a 
health-winning year. This 
health campaign is the most im- 
portant of all—both for America 
and for you. It is the most vital 
safeguard for your family and 
home. 

Protect your own health. Keep 
the children and the workers in 
good physical condition. 

Fat a good soup every day. 
This is one of the simplest and 
surest means of keeping in good 
physical trim. All authorities 

agree on this. Begin today’s dinner with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You will be surprised at the help We make it from the pure juice 
it gives you in maintaining vigorous __ of fresh red-ripe tomatoes, blended 
health and energy. with choice butter, delicate herbs 

It tones the appetite, strengthens and other nutritious materials. 
digestion, provides valuable regula- The contents of every can pro- 
tive elements which the body posi- duces two cans of rich soup—deli- 

tively requires. cious.and satisfying. And itcosts you 


Served asaCreamof Tomato itis less than if you 
especially tempting and nourishing. made it at home. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case, 
and get the full benefit and enjoyment. 


21 kinds ‘ 12c a can 
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Evans’s Depilatory 
removes hair quickly 


Get FEvans’s Depilatory 
Outfit, mix a little of the 
powder with water and ap- 
ply the paste to underarm, 
arms or face, Jeave on a 
short time, then wash off 
entirely, and all of the un- 
necessary hair will have 
disappeared, leaving your 
skin perfectly smooth, as 
you want it. 


Complete Outfit 75c 


Be sure to: sinsist +"on 
Ivans’s—any drug-or de- 
partment-store has or can 
get it for you. Or write 
direct to address below, en- 
closing 75 cents and your 
dealer’s name, and we will 
serve you direct, and pay 
the postage. 


GEORGE B. EVANS 
1109 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


Makers of ‘‘Mum’’—the well known 
deodorant cream 


'We learn much, even as we suffer. 


Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’’ 
Kills them all quickly — and they 


“Dont Die in the House” 


“Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 
these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 


with foods that rats and mice willeat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t be 
pestered—get*‘ Rough on Rats” at drug and general 
stores. Send for booklet,““Ending Rats and Mice’’. 
E.S.WELLS,Chemist, Jersey City. N. J 
Originator of 
**Rough On Rats’” 


§ | although it was a torment to me. 


‘him Tony Spaget and didn’t give him 
| Credit for knowin’ that he had a Country 
‘or a Flag. Somehow, after.a Fellow has 
stood Elbow to Elbow with you and you’ve 
taken the Tall Gamble together, he looks 
‘about eight shades Whiter than he ever 
did before. The Folks back home think 
I’ve been off to War. Ill say that Dve 
been off to School, learnin’ that Brother- 


Town Junk dusted out of me. Am I right, 
Frenchy?” 

The polite Pcilu made a few Gestures 
with his Eyebrows before replying. 

“In my native Province I have seen 
only a few Citizens of your Republic and 
not many of the Anglais,” he said. “The 
Américain was very difficult of Observation 
because he always seemed in a great 
Hurry to arrive at some Point just beyond. 
He traveled by Motor and killed many 
Chickens. We were told that he led a gay 
Life around the Capital of the Universe 
and was making the City very wicked. 
|Can you blame us if we believed that all 
of your people had too much Money and 
never learned the Latin Art of Pleasant 
Moderation?’ Then came the Army. At 
‘last I see! America is not a land of foolish 
Millionaires. ‘It is the home of our Broth- 
‘ers. We see you in our Villages, helping 
‘the Old and Weak, playing with the Chil- 
‘dren, walking out with the Mamselles, and, 
'wherever you go, loved and trusted. Then 
/we remember that our charming Enemy 
‘always told us that you were Barbarians. 
The 
‘only Savage Tribes left in the World are 
| those that we found in the Pill-Boxes, sub- 
‘sisting on Limburger Cheese. It is the 
isame with the British. We knew there 
was a Land to the North enveloped in 
Fog and gloomy Respectability, but we 
‘could only laugh at the English when we 
saw them. They were Tourists, and all 


~ 


jassured him. ‘‘As a matter of fact, I am 
in possession of rather special information. 
Why have you come to me?” 

“Because I know I am a suspect,” the 
other replied eagerly. ‘In a way, I de- 


jserve to be—and yet I am not guilty. I 


'am afraid of being arrested any moment. 
|I came to ask. your advice. What. is -my 
‘best attitude?” 

| “You had better tell me the facts,” 
Blunt suggested. 

‘“They will sound simple enough to you,” 
the musician said bitterly. “‘To me—well, 
they are just my life’s tragedy’ I have 
loved Sara Sinclair since the days when 
she was a rather clumsy chorus-girl earn- 
ing twenty-five shillings a week. Some- 


#32 times she has been kind to me, sometimes 


unkind. She married a theatrical agent 


=/named Pennifold, simply because she was 


|starving for the small comforts and luxuries 
'which I could not give her, and which she 


) saw no other way of attaining. Our friend- 


ship did not cease with her marriage, 
It ceased 


\with the coming of Eric Lyson.”’ 
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hood of Man Stuff and gettin’ the Small- . 


t 


Tourists are Mad. By that I mean, ne 
merely out of Temper but truly Ma 
what Mon Cher Yank would call ‘Nut; 
They were always prowling about, loo) 
ing for that which was not Importa) 
after they found it; so you could hard’ 
blame us for regarding them as a Que 
Lot. Now we kiss them on both Chee! 
and call them Magnifique. It is better yc 
do not know what we called them befo 
their Army came across the Channel. P| 

The Italian volunteered: 

“You say that the Tourist is Nobo 
Home under the Hat. Then what sh; 
you say for the Americans and Englj 
that have given us so much Laughter 
Italy? Some are Students of Art who co; 
Old Masters. The Young Man with t/ 
Hair is to be Caruso next Year, but 1 
know that he will get no further than t) 
Cinema Palace. Then there is the Sign 
rina with the little Parlor Soprano wl 
believes that Galli-Curci is not so muc 
And, oh, the ones with large Spectacl 
who dwell among the Ruins! And. t! 
bustling ones who buy Antiquities whi 
are not. We have often said that the 
must be strange Countries in the Wor 
if such People can get Money with whi 
to travel. It is now that even the litt 
Children in my beloved Country sing abo 
the Star-Spang Ban, but that is becau 
you fight for us.’ 

“T’m just wonderin’,” said the Yan 
“how long this Love- Feast will last aft 
we unbutton our Bayonets. I’m guessi 
that it’ll make a Difference for all Tir 
to come. The Day may arrive when ai 
one of us can look at a Boche witho 
seein’ Red, but I don’t think Dll ev 
offer one of ’em a Cigar. If I do, there 
be something wrong with it.” 


Moral: The Plowboys conquer where 1 
Plutes and Parvenus have failed. 


Mr. Blunt’s Three Clients | 


_ (Continued from page 57) 


s 


“This man, Lyson,” Blunt asked 

‘was her lover, I presume?” , 

ee was the shivering reply. 

“Did you, at any time, make a 
play. of your jealousy?” 

“Often,” Stahl confessed. “I 2 
of the order of those who find it e 
conceal their feelings. Everyone a’ 
theater knew that I hated Lyson 
have gone further than that. I have 
threatened him before people. I was 
enough once to try to get him to fi 
duel.” 

“And on the night of the murder, 
were you doing?” 

“Hanging round her house,” the : 
cian groaned. ‘I followed them 
from the theater. They both knew i 

“Did anyone see you inthe vicin 
the house?”’ 

“Yes,” Stahl admitted. ‘Two 0 
orchestra who live out that way sa 
walking up and down the street and tri 
induce me to come home.”’ 

“Did you tell them what you~ 
there for?” 


@ 
4 
> 
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~ Columbia 
- 4 Grafonola 


ee, 


Songs Across the Sea 


Singing, they march and fight for freedom 
over there—thousands on thousands of 
America’s best and dearest. And to war- 


- worn Europe the tread of their marching 
Pd % ee feet and the sturdy lilt of their brave young : 
a i. ; voices sound the music of liberty. 


Day and night the self-same music is echoing 
over here. In thousands on thousands of 
loyal American homes, these inspiring, patri- 
otic melodies on the Columbia Grafonola 
cheer and sustain the patriotic men and 
woméh who work and wait and save and 
serve. This is Columbia’s war-time task. 


Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300. 
Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Rassihatnbclina pone minpakaiaaed 


gO 
“Ves,” Stahl confessed grudgingly; ‘ = 
told them that I was going to kill Lyson.” 
“Had you any weapon?” 
ce Yes. ” 
“Did they know it?” 


“Ves; I showed them an old revolver 
T had.” 

“And they left you there?”’ 

“ec Yes. ”? 


“What happened then?” 

“There seemed to be another man hang- 
ing about the place,” Stahl replied. “I 
thought that he was a detective they had 
put on to watch me, and I determined to 
give it up for the night. I turned and 
walked straight away to Golder’s Green. 
I didn’t get back to my lodgings until five 
o’clock.” 

“What about your revolver?” Blunt 
asked. ‘‘Was it loaded?” 

‘Vies 72 

“Ts it still loaded?” 

“Not now. I took out the cartridges, 
and then I cleaned it.” 

Blunt looked across at his visitor for a 
moment curiously. 

“Vours is a very singular instance,” he 
observed, ‘‘of the subconscious actions of a 
guilty man.. That is exactly what you 
would have done, you. know, if you had 
discharged it.’ 

“T suppose so,’’ Stahl admitted. “Any- 
way, they are beginning to whisper things 
about me at the theater, and I know that 
I am being watched. I expect to be ar- 
rested-at any moment. I am not afraid of 
dying, but I do not wish to die for a crime 
I never committed.”’ 

“Naturally,” Blunt assented. “‘ Tell me,” 
he went on, “‘assuming your innocence, as 
I am quite prepared to do, what other man 
do you suppose had a quarrel with Eric 
Lyson? Who do you suppose really com- 
mitted the deed? Have you any idea?”’ 

The young man’s denial was emphatic 
and convincing. 

“T have no more idea,” he declared, 
“than the man in the moon. Of course, 
if Sid Pennifold had been in England—but 
he wasn’t, and that’s all there is about it. 
I’ve just been to his office, and it’s still 
closed. That’s how it was I saw your 
name-plate.”’ 

“Where is Mr. 
quired. 

“On his way home from America. 
is expected to land to-morrow.” 

Blunt was thoughtful for a few moments. 

“Fate seems to have been a little un- 
kind to you, Mr. Stahl,” he observed pres- 
ently. “You have inadvertently done 
everything possible to focus suspicion upon 
you. Ofcourse, the evidence will be largely 
circumstantial, but you must admit that 
nine people out of ten, knowing what you 
have told me, would believe you guilty.”’ 

“Perhaps so,” Stahl admitted; “‘but, 
as I am not, it seems to me that there 
must be some way out of it.” 

“There ought to be,’ Blunt agreed, 
“but at present I don’t see it. Such de- 
tails as the caliber of the revolver, the time 
of the happening, the footprints in the 
garden, impressions of which I believe have 
already been taken, will naturally either 
aid or do you injury if you should be 
brought to trial. I should only be wasting 
time if I inquired into these obvious mat- 
‘ters. The only real assistance which any- 
one in the world could offer you would be to 
discover the real murderer.” 

Stahl felt for his pocketbook. 


Pennifold?” Blunt in- 


He 
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“Will you try and do that?” he begged. 
“T have very little EO saved, but such 
Sit ie 

Blunt stopped hee 

“T do not require a fee from you,” he 
said. “All I can promise is that if I find it 
possible to help you, I will.” 


Ernest Stahl descended the cold stone 
steps, which seemed, somehow, to convey 
fresh chill to his leaden heart, walked into 
the street, and, almost before he had 
started on his climb to the Strand, received 
that little tap upon the shoulder, that 
stealthy, authoritative summons, the 
thought of which had been his nightmare 
for many hours. Richard Blunt, ignorant 
of what had happened to his would-be 


2 cH 


Fannie Hurst’s 


next story, 


The Comeback, 


will appear in 


February Cosmopolitan. 
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client, closed his office and ascended to his 
bachelor apartments at the top of the 
stairs. He entered with a latch-key an 
apartment comfortably, even luxuriously 
furnished. The walls were of deep brown 
and hung with a few choice mezzotints. 
The furniture was of subdued green. One 
side of the room was lined with bookcases. 
There was a pleasant fire upon the hearth 
and a tea-tray upon a round table. A man 


‘servant was busy arranging the latter. 


“Miss Harwood is not here yet, Rob- 
ert?” his master inquired. 

“Not yet, sir.’ = 

Richard Blunt threw himself into the 
depths of a comfortable easy chair and 
composed himself for reflection. In a few 
moments the visitor whom he was ex- 
pecting arrived. 
intelligent-looking young woman, almost 
smothered in furs, came cheerfully into 
the room. 

“Hello, Dick!” she exclaimed. 
laters. 

“Nothing to speak of,” Richagd Blunt 
replied, as Robert appeared with fresh tea 
and hot muffins. ‘‘I am glad’to see you, 
though. Let me help you off with your 
cloak.” 

The girl took her place at the tea-table, 
glancing round her with _half-resentful 
appreciation. 

‘“Much too comfortable,” she declared, 
“for a man struggling with a new profes- 
sion! How we do live, Dick, nowadays! 
Fancy my coming here to tea with you, 
without a chaperon and with a journalist’s 
note-book under my arm. By the bye, I 
have just seen one of those little tragedies 
for which you, when you were content with 
writing novels, used to search the world.” 

‘“Where?” Blunt asked, with sudden 
apprehension. 

‘“At the corner of the street,’’ she went 
on, sprinkling some salt over her mufhn. 
‘“‘T saw a man arrested by two plain-clothes 
detectives. Of course, I hung round while 
they got him into a taxi. They say that it 
was the musician who shot Eric Lyson.” 

““A little copy for you,” he observed. 

Margaret—her name was Margaret 


“Am I 


) 


journalism as Richard Blunt was to his j 


sider, 


. —jewels, whether of excitement or nov: 


A remarkably bright and . 


Harwood, and she was about as ne 


fession—shrugged her shoulders. 

*s Curiously enough, it didn’t interest 
in the least,’ she declared. “The w 
affair is too sordid. Sara Sinclair was : 
that type of chorus-girl to whom lo, 
count for exactly what each one brin 
the way of jewelry or emotions 
Lyson, I always detested, both on the st 
and off—an admirable type, I should 
of the middle-class prof essi 
Lothario. And the woman’s hus 
from all accounts, is a terrible perso 
This young man looked a little more 
esting, but, from what I hear, he is ju 
of the type of long-haired musicians - 
hang round Cambrino’s and only see 
by squinting at it.” 

Richard Blunt passed his cup for 
tea. 

“You dismiss them all very summ. 
Margaret,” he remarked. 

“They represent the rock upon. wi 
you and I split,” she said. ‘Person 
I consider that your intense interes 
what you call ‘human nature’ is little n 
than curiosity. You are perfectly ha 
poking about for jewels in a garbage- 


or quality—which you will never find. 
lice-court curiosity, I call it.” i 

“You believe that what you say,” 
asked, ‘‘applies to this present case?” ~ 

“T am sure of it,” she replied confide 
“Tf you could see into the heart of each 
of the three of these people, I don’t t 
you weiid find even a single gleam o 
light, one impulse of real generous feeling 

Blunt looked away for a moment 
the fire. 

“‘T wonder,’ he murmured. 

Richard Blunt’s first few words to 
visitor, a week or so later, were of congr 
lation upon his altered appearance. Th 
there was a somewhat awkward silenc a 

“You saw, I presume,” the former ir 
quired, “‘the account of Stahl’s arrest?” _ 

“Ves; I saw it,’ was the somewha 
dogged reply. E 

“You will forgive my asking ‘yo 
Blunt continued, “whether your attitv 
in this matter will be affected by what 
happened.” 

“The sooner we have an understandin 
about that the better,” Pennifold ¢ 
clared. “If it wasn’t Ernest Stah 
would be me—that’s how I look at i 
reckon my life’s more valuable to me th 
Ernest Stahl’s. He’s a ne’er-do-well, an 
he’s been hanging round Sara ever since 
can remember. It isn’t his fault that 
isn’t in Eric Lyson’s place. Perhaps 
deserves to be. I don’t know. Anyw: 
when it comes to a choice between him at 
me, I choose myself.” - : 

ay see,’ Blunt remarked. 

cS Now, you are the only man,” Pennif 
continued, ‘ ‘who could give me away, al 
Tam taking it for granted that you wo 
I consulted you professionally, and ° 7 
passed _your word that all that I said w 
in confidence. Is that the truth?” a 
otis). sie assented. 

“Very well then,” Pennifold went a 
“here am I, sober, clean, a different pers) 
since I saw you last. I have followed « fo) 
your suggestions implicitly, and evel: 
thing has gone well with me. J founds 
trunk-on the dock at Liverpool; I drove 
the Adelphia Hotel, registered in my Q 
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name, talked about the voyage, let it be 
generally known that I’d been in my state- 
room since we left New York, made some 
friends, and came on to London. The 
revolver went down to the bottom of the 
. Mersey, and not a soul except myself saw 
it go. As for the rest, look at me. Am I 
anything like the man ‘who slunk into your 
office that first morning I came to visit 
you, eh?” 

Blunt scrutinized his client. Pennifold 
was dressed in new and well-fitting clothes. 
His linen was spotless; his eyes were clear. 
He had shown, without doubt, marvelous 
powers of recuperation. 

“T gather,” Pennifold continued, “that 
Sara believes it was Stahl who did the trick. 
There isn’t one of my friends I’veseen up till 
now who doesn’t take it for granted. They 
know I’m through with Sara—she knows 
it herself—and they are all on my side. And 
mark you this: There isn’t a human being 
suspects that I didn’t make my appearance 
in England on the Hollonia.”’ 

“Stahl,” Blunt said quietly, “ 
ably be hanged.” 

“Then here’s the truth, Mr. Blunt,’’ Pen- 
nifold replied: ‘I am prepared to let him 
hang. I am not a sentimental man, or a 
tender-hearted one, and I wouldn’t goa long 
way out of my way to save him if it didn’t 
cost me anything. As it would cost me my 
life, my mind’s made up. There’s only you. 
Are you on the square with me?”’ 

Blunt nodded meditatively. 

“Whatever my feelings might be as to 
your course of action, Mr. Pennifold,” he 
declared, ‘‘you are quite right in what you 
assume. My lips are sealed.” 

Pennifold took his departure, and Rich- 
ard Blunt spent the next few days in trying 
to rearrange his perspective of this sordid 
drama. Events, as it chanced, moved 
quickly. Stahl had been committed for 
_ trial without hesitation, and, with the 
skilful handing of an accomplished K. C., 
the chain of evidence against him appeared 
irresistible. As the days drew near for his 
trial, Blunt became conscious of a queer 
uneasiness. He had always considered 
that his interest in the human race was 
entirely psychological. Yet he found 
himself sometimes, at night, contemplating 
and turning over in his mind the sensations 
of a man_hanged by the neck for the crime 
of another. His own position worried him. 
He even went so far as to hint at the truth 
to Margaret Harwood, trom whom, how- 
ever, he met with scant sympathy. Fi- 
nally, he began to show a curious partiality 
for Pennifold’s society. He found his way 
into the latter’s office one afternoon, a few 
days before the trial. 


will prob- 


“T am feeling queer,” he said. “‘Let’s 
go out and get a drink.” 

Pennifold hesitated. 

“T don’t know,” he muttered. “I’ve 


kept off it ever since I came to see you. 
I’ve taken my Bible oath I’ll keep off it 
until—afterward.” 

“Just one wouldn’t do you much harm,” 
Blunt urged quietly. 

Pennifold shut down his desk, took up 
his hat, and almost ran down the steps. 

“Come on,” he said; “‘we’ll go to the 
saloon-bar at the Blue Lion.” 

They sat in the stuffy, perfervid atmos- 
phere of the public house until nearly clcs- 


ing-time—until even Blunt, who had sur-. 


reptitiously disposed of three-quarters of 
his drinks, was feeling uncomfortable. 


The Inevitable M'llionaires, a new story-series by E. Phillips Oppenheim, will begin in February Cosmepolitan. 
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Pennifold had passed through all the 
stages of exhilaration, quarrelsomeness, 
and stupidity to a state of maudlin jovial- 
ity. His companion deposited him at his 
lodgings that night and went back to his 
own apartments, feeling like some unclean 
thing. Nevertheless, on the following 
morning, when Pennifold stumbled into 
his office at about eleven o’clock, red-eyed 
and unshaven, his greeting of the man was 
sympathetic. It had even a hollow ring 
ot good-fellowship about it. 

“Say,”’ Pennifold confessed, ‘I’m dying 
for just one drink.” 

“Come along, then,’ Blunt replied, 

reaching for his hat. ‘I’m feeling a little 
the same myself.” 
_ That day was a repetition of the last, 
and the day following was, if possible, 
worse. On the morning of the trial, Blunt 
found his client waiting for him when he 
descended from his own apartments. 

“For God’s sake, come out with me 
somewhere, Blunt!” he pleaded. “I drank 
a bottle of whisky before I went to bed last 
night, but it wouldn’t keep those black 
devils from dancing round my room. And, 
Blunt,” he went on, clutching at his com- 
panion’s sleeve, ‘‘every one of them had a 
face like that fellow Stahl’s.” 

“What you want is a drink,” the other 
declared coolly. “Come along.” 

It was after their fourth whisky and soda 
that Blunt made his suggestion. 

“Look here,” he said: “let’s run down 
and see how things are going with Stahl. 
I’ve a friend, a barrister, who is keeping 
two seats for me.” 

The language in which Pennifold’s re- 
fusal was couched was sufficiently lurid to 
evoke a request from the landlord that 
they immediately vacate his premises. 
Blunt hurried his charge into a taxi and 
drove to the Old Bailey. 

“T’m not going in,” Pennifold growled, 
as they drew up. 

“Don’t be a fool,” Blunt whispered. 
“Took at that policeman watching us. 
They’ll notice if you talk like that. There’s 
no harm init. Be aman.’ 

Pennifold made a desperate effort to pull 
himself tegether. 

“One more drink, then,” he beware 
““There’s a place opposite.’ 

His companion humored him, and a few 
moments later they crossed the street, 
Pennifold clutching tightly at Blunt’s arm. 
The latter, to whom the place seemed 


familiar, led the way down several corri-. 


dors, receiving many salutes from at- 
tentive policemen, and finally pushed his 
charge through a jealously guarded door 
into the low, bare chamber packed with 
people, where Stahl was being tried for his 
life. They entered without attracting 
notice, but, at the last moment, Blunt 
found that it required all his strength to 
steer the man by his side to his seat. 

“My God,” the latter whispered, “let me 
get out of this, Blunt!” 

Blunt’s only reply was a warning nudge. 
Perhaps it was by accident that a stalwart 
policeman was standing at the end of their 
row, and that they were almost wedged 
into their places. Little beads of peispira- 
tion stood out on Pennifold’s forehead. 
He made a stupendous effort. 

“Tcan’t see,” he muttered. “It’sthe fog!” 

The fog from outside seemed indeed to 
have drifted in little patches into the room. 
Jets of yellow gaslight were flaring, how- 


ever, and by degrees the whole scene 
came clear to Pennifold’s clouded vi 
There was Stahl in the dock, clutching ner 
vously at the bars, his face ghastly, ris fin 
gers and lips continually twitching. | 
was the judge, unmoved, sphinxlike, ath 
row of barristers, the crowd of eager ‘sight | 
seers. And there was a man speakin 
the counsel for the prosecution. Pe 
stirred uneasily in his place. oy 

“My God!” he muttered. “He’s r 
bing it in!” oy 

The counse) in question, fully 
that he had an unanswerable case 
certainly unrollng it with pitiless precis 
Very soon, Pennifold’s agitation beca 
almost as great as Stahl’s. Blunt, who wa 
watching the former very much asa 
cian might watch the subject on whi 
was experimenting, leaned forward 
whispered in his ear: | 

“A clever fellow, that barrister! The 
hang StahJ, and he knows it. ‘Lool 
him!” oa 

Pennifold’s blasphemous reply e' 
a murmur from several of the people n 
Blunt. waited for some time before IP 
spoke again. an 

“Poor chap!” he sighed. “They 
that he hasn’t slept for nights, just sittin 
in his cell, thinking. It’s a horrible thou 
to have in one’s mind, Pennifold—to be le — 
out in the morning along that dreary 
sage. He has a mother alive, too.” 

This time, it seemed as though P 
were going to strike his companion | 
earth. The red light was back in his 
He looked almost like a madman. 

“Tf you can’t keep your tongue sti 
kill you where you sit!” 

“What would be the use of that? 
retorted, under his breath. “It is 
to-day. You’ll remember all that 
feeling now as long as you live. You'll 
Stahl swinging—you’ll live through it 
again, Pennifold, on your death-bed.” 

There was a little gurgle in the tort 
man’s throat, and, at first, Blunt was 
that he was going to have a fit. He 
ered himself, however, and sat sta 
the man in the dock in strained, unnatur — 
fashion. The counsel for the prosecutid 
was concluding. The prisoner seemed ie 
be sobbing quietly to himself, but in 
eyes there was a quaint look of half-pi 
surprise. He gazed round the court 
though eager to meet some familiar faq 
as though asking all the time what he hj 
done that the truth should lie hidde 
Blunt leaned toward the, man by his sic 

“Now’s your time, Pennifold,” he mt 
tered; ‘‘you’ve got to go throu, h with if 

That was the end of the struggle. Pe- 
nifold stood up in court and his voice “a 
to its furthermost corners. 

“My lord, this trial must be stoppt. 
I demand to besworn. Iam Sidney Pen-— 
fold, the husband of Sara Sinclair, a 
was I who shot Eric Lyson.” 


Tea was rather a silent festival that a 
ning in Richard Blunt’s chambers. Bht 
himself was a little exhausted, and M 
garet had come in late. It was some tie 
before either of them alluded to the eve! 
of the afternoon. . 

““So you found your gleam of light, 4q ! 
all,”’ she said, at last. q 

He nodded. 4 

“T had to dig,” he admitted, “but its 
there all the time.” a 
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ow to identity 
_ the People’s films 


Below we reproduce the Official Seal of the 
People’s Films. This seal is found on every 
film produced by the Government for the People. 
{t is the Government’s t-ademark, signifying 
that every foot of film has been “shot’’ on the 
spot, by photographers of the U. S. Signal Corps 
and Navy, appointed specially for this work. 


Division of Films 
is the people's Division of Films 
and these are the peufle’s own tints. 


Productions Up-to-date 


Official War Review (weekly)—Pathe 


‘‘Pershing’s Crusad-rs’’ 
—First National Exhibitors 


‘« America’s Answer’’ 
—World Film Corp. 


‘‘Our Bridge of Ships’’ 


—General Film Co. 


‘‘Under Four Flags’’ 
—World Film Corp. 


HE U. S. Government recognizes the 
ee enormous educational value of authentic 
motion pictures in systematically ac- 
quainting the people with the progress and 
achievements of the United States in the 


World War. 


In no other way, indeed, can America’s 
part in the war be so clearly visualized, so 
faithfully interpreted to all the people, as 
thr .ugh the medium of these official films. 


When we consider that there is now hardly 
a family in this country but has a boy of its 
own, or a blood relative, in khaki or blue, we 
can easily account for the intensely loyal and 


Official photograph from 
Bureau of War Photo 
graphs Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. 


patriotic interest with which the Government 


war pictures are welcomed wherever they are 


shown. 


This keen interest in the Government’s 
films is only natural, to be sure. Pictures 
produce an indelible impression. They tell 
a story which every one can undeistand. In 
this case, a story of such vital import to all 
the people, that they can not but be deeply 
interested. 


The Government war films may be identi- 
fied by the Seal of the Division of Films, 
the latter being a part of the Committee on 
Public Information. 


The Bureau of War Photographs is a department of the Division of Films * 
The Division of Films also directs the great War Expositions presented 
by the United States and Allied Governments 


Presented by 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, George Creel, Chairman 


Through the Division of Films, Charles S. Hart, Director, Washington, D. C. 
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Too Fat to Fight 


(Continued from page 19) 


game, Brig, and I haven’t fumbled the ball. J 
live in a little tin shanty with a sand-bag roof, 
and I wear a little tin hat that holds just 
enough warm water to shave with. It held 
more—until lately; now there’s a hole in it that 
I wouldn’t trade for the Hudson “tube.” I 
was starting out with two cans of hot cocoa 


when the street was shelled. I spilled the | 


boys’ cocoa and got a dent in my own, but 
those Bessemer derbies are certainly handy 
shock-absorbers. I woke up with my head in 
Doctor Peters’ lap. 

Right here I must make you acquainted 
with Pete. He’s a hundred-pound hymn- 
weevil, and the best all-round reverend that 


ever snatched a brand from the burning. He | 


dragged me in under cover all alone, and he 
used no hooks. Pretty good for a guy his 
size, eh? 

Pete and I are partners in crime—and, say, 
the stuff we pull in this hut! Movies, 
theatricals, concerts, boxing-bees—with the 
half-portion reverend in every scrimmage. 
He’s a Syncopated Baptist, or an Episcopalian 
Elk, or something; anyhow, he’s nine parts 
human and one part divine. That’s the way 
the Y is wearing them over here. He’s got 
the pep, and the boys swear by him. When 
the war is over, he hopes to get a little church 
somewhere, and I’m going to see that he does, 
if I have to buy it, for I want to hear him 
preach. I never have heard him, but I'll 
bet he’s a bear. Take it from me, he’ll need 


a modest cathedral with about six acres of | 


oarking-space inside and a nail in the door for 
the S. R. O. sign. 

We have a piano, and games, and writing- 
naterials, and a stock of candy and tobacco 
ind chocolate and stuff like that. I haven’t 
casted a single chocolate. Fact! But it has 
nade an old man of me. Gee! I’d give 
that loft-building on Sixteenth Street to be 
one with an order of corn-starch pudding. 
Jowever, barring the fact that I haven’t lost 
im ounce in weight, I’m having a grand time, 
or there’s always something to do. Details 
ire constantly passing through, to and from 
he front-line trenches, which (whisper) are 
o close that we can smell the Germans. 
Chat’s the reason we wear nose-bags full of 
hloride of lime or something. Pete and I 
pend our days making millions of gallons of 
ea and cofiee and cocoa, and selling canned 
foods, and sewing on buttons, and cracking 
okes, and playing the piano, and lugging 
tretchers, and making doughnuts, and getting 
he boys to write home to mother, and various 
‘ttle odd jobs; then, at night, we take supplies 
‘p to the lads in the front row of the orchestra. 
‘hat’s a pretty game, by the way, for a man 
f my size. Nobody ever undertakes to 
‘ass me in a trench; I lie down and let them 
limb over. It keeps the boys good-natured, 
nd that’s part of my job. “Hill Two Eighty- 
ve”—that’s what they call me. 

We had a caller to-day. One of the Krupp 
umily dropped in on us and jazzed up the 
thole premises. There is Bull Durham and 
‘ce-papers and chocolate and raspberry jam 
ll over this village, and one corner of our hut 
as gone away from here entirely. We haven’t 
ound the stove either, although Pete retrieved 
ae damper, and the rest of it is probably 
smewhere near by. 

Of course I had nothing hot for the boys 
‘hen I went up to-night. It was raining, too, 
nd cold. But they didn’t mind. They 
ont mind anything—they’re wonderful that 
‘ay. We all had a good laugh over it, and 
ley pretended they were glad it was the stove 
nd not I that got strafed. I really believe 
aey like me. Anyhow, they made me think 
rey do, and I was so pleased I couldn’t resist 
{ting down and writing you. Altogether, it 
‘as a great day and a perfect evening. 

Yours till the last “down,” 


DIMPLEs. 


Many a child’s rosy cheeks and bright vitality are 
helped along by 


Grape-Nuts 


Seldom does one find a prepared food as delicious as 
this combination of wheat and barley; and rarely such 
rich nutrition and economy without a particle of waste. 


No Sugar Required with Grape-Nuts 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in every de= 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Clean, 
leasant work, with men’s pay._ You can learnby mail. 
end for free book, ‘“How to Become a Banker,’’ by 
Edgar G, Alcorn, Pres. American School of Banking 
185 East State Street, Columbus, O. 


Rock-a*Bye Swing No. 1, $1.50 
Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 2, 2.50 
Rock-a-Bye Walker No, iz, 2.50 
Perfection Rock-a-Bye:— 
falker No. 18, ~ - - 
High Chair No. 5, - - 
Auto Seat No. 6 


TSO nS 


Order through your dealer or gP 
send money order and we will 
#7 supply you direct. 

d Perfection Mfg. Co., Bs 
H|2702 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo, | fag 


Dealers: You can do a big : 
Christmas business with Rock-a | § 
Bye Products. Send for Catalox 


| | Just address 


Used and recommended by educators in leading colleges. 
F. M.C., French Military Conversation, with records for 
Soldiers. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 

“ THE L An Ideal anes Gift 
ANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
MEN eases 915 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


| SERVICE 


| Auburn 


A eaneeral book —read about it! 


TELLS how easily Stories and Plays are conceived, writ- 

ten, perfected, sold.. How many who don’t DREAM 
they can write, suddenly findit out. HowtheScenario Kings 
and the Story Queens liveand work, How bright men and 
women, without any special instruction, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant 
plotsfor Playsand Stories. Howyourown Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that will bring you 


| Happy Success.and handsome Cash Royalties. How new 


writers get their names into print. Howto tellifyou ARE 
a writer. How to develop your “story 
fancy,’’ weave clever word-pictures and 
unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How 
your friends may be your worst judges. 
How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of, Failure. HOW TO WIN! 
Thissurprising bookis ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. No charge. No obligation. 
YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. 


Ne 
WRITERS’ %& 


Dept. 49 


N. Y. a 
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HE Florsheim Officer’s 

shoe is made according 

to Government speci- 
fications, with the added 
touch of style and work- 
manship that is expressed 
in every Florsheim model. 
Individuality combined 
with sturdiness. 
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Witt 


Nine Dollars ana up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. 


Witt 
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The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Write for “Styles 
of the Times.” 
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Roadster— 
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when grandpa marched 
home from war, Piso’s 
was an old favorite. To- 
day it is more populer and 
more widely used than 
ever. 

Piso’s gives prompt and 
effective relief. Soothes in- 
flamed throats;eases tick- 
ling and relieves hoarse- 
ness. 


Ask your druggist for 
Piso’s—the old favorite. 
Contains No Opiate 
Safe for 
Young and 
Old 
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During the first few weeks after his 
arrival in France, Captain Shipp had no 
time whatever for affairs of his own, but a 
day came finally when he took a train for a 
certain base close up behind an American 
sector, intending there to more definitely 
locate Dimples’ whereabouts and to walk 
in upon him unannounced. It would be a 
memorable reunion; he could hear now the 
big fellow’s shout of welcome. That genial 
behemoth would have a tale to unfold, and 
they would talk steadily until Shipp’s leave 
was up. 

But bad news was waiting at the base— 
news that sent the captain hurrying from 
first one hospital to another. 

“Dalrymple? Oh, yes; he’s here,” an 
orderly informed the distracted visitor. 

“Ts he—i ay I see him?” 

A small, hollow-eyed man with a red 
triangle upon his sleeve rose from a chair 
and approached to inquire, 

“Are you, by any chance, Captain 


“Dimples has often spoken of you. He 
has been expecting you for weeks. I’m 
just going in.” 

“Vou are Doctor Peters—Pete?” The 
Y secretary nodded. “What ails him? I 
heard he was wounded——.” 

“Yes. His leg: It’s very serious. I come 
every day.” 

The speaker led the way, and Shipp fol- 
lowed down a long hall redolent of sickly 
drug-smells, past clean white operating- 
rooms peopled with silent-moving figures, 
past doors through which the captain 
glimpsed dwindling rows of beds and occa- 
sional sights that caused his face to set. 
In that hushed half-whisper assumed by 
hospital visitors, he inquired, 

“How did it happen?” 

“There was a raid—a heavy barrage 
and considerable gas—and it caught him 
while he was up with supplies for the men. 
He began helping the wounded out, of 
course. It was a nasty affair—our men 
were new, you see, and it was pretty trying 
for green troops. They said, later, that he 
helped to steady them quite as much as 
did their officers.” 

“‘T can believe that. 
tOvc2 

“Yes, yes. Weall felt that, the very first 
day he came. Why, he was an inspiration 
to the men. He was mother, brother, pal, 
servant to the best and to the worst of 
them. Always laughing, singing— There! 
Listen!” 

The Reverend Doctor Peters paused 
inside the entrance to a ward, and Shipp 
heard a familiar voice raised in quavering 
song. 


“‘By the star-shell’s light, 
I see you; I see you. 
If you want to see your father in the 
Fatherland, 
Keep your head down, Fritzie boy.” 


He’s a man to tie 


“Why”— Shipp uttered a choking cry 
—‘“‘he’s out of his head!” 

“Oh, yes; he has been that way ever 
since they amputated.” 

“*Amp—’ Good God!” Shipp groped 
blindly for support; briefly he covered his 
eyes. Then, like a man in a trance, he 
followed down the aisle until he stood, 
white-lipped and trembling, at the foot of 
Dalrymple’s bed. 

It was difficult to recognize Dimples in 
this pallid, shrunken person with the dark, 


= ei 


roving eyes and babbling tongue. The 
voice alone was unchanged; it was husky, 
faint as if from long, long use, but it was 
brave and confident; it ran on ceaselessly: . 
ze Keep your nerve up, pal; you’re stand. 
ing it like a hero, and we'll have you out to ; 
the road in no time. Smokes! I tell you’ 
they must have smokes if you have tc 
bring ’em in on your back— Gangway { 
for the soup-man! Come and get it, bo Sit 
Hot soup—like mother used to make 
Put on the Harry Lauder record again 
Now then, altogether: i 


“““T love a lassie, a bonnie, blue-eyed lassie’ eB 


The little minister had laid a cool hané 
upon Dimples’ burning brow; his head was 
bowed; his lips were moving. 

“When did you write to your mom 
last?” the sick man babbled on. “Sure 
I'll post it foryyou, and P’ll add a line of my 
own to comfort her— Water! Can’t you 
understand? He wants water, and mine’ 
gone. Too fat to fight! But ll maki 
good; I’ll serve. Give me a chance— 
Steady, boys! They’re coming. They’rea 
the wire. Now give ’em hell! We'll sayi 
together, old man: ‘Our Father whic] 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name——”’ 

There were scalding tears in Shipp’ 
eyes; his throat was aching terribly whe) 
Doctor Peters finally led him out of th 
ward. The last sound he heard wa 
Dalrymple’s voice quavering: 


= 
“Over there! Over there! | 
And we won’t come back till e. | 
it’s over, over there.” 


“‘T had my hands full at the hut, fon th 
wounded were coming in,” Doctor Pete 
was saying, “but everyone says Dimpk 
did a man’s work up there in the mud an 
the darkness. Some of the fellows coi 
fessed that they couldn’t have hung o} 
cut off as they were, only for him. But the 
did. It was late the next day before v 
picked him up. He was right out in tl 
open; he’d been on his way back with 
man over his shoulders. He was vei 
strong, you know, and’most of tl] 


_ stretcher-bearers had been shot dow 


The wounded man was dying, so 
walked into the barrage.” 

“And he was afraid he wouldn’t Aa 
good!” Shipp muttered, with a crooke, 


-mirthless smile. 


“Ves—imagine it! There was never: 
day that he didn’t make me ashamed [ 
myself, never a day that he didn’t do t» 
men’s work. No task was too hard, t) 
disagreeable, too lowly. And always) 
smile, a word of cheer, of hope. Cr 
Master washed people’s feet and cookec 
breakfast for hungry fishermen. Well, ie 
spirit of Christ lives again in that boy.” 

Shipp’s leave had several days to Tl; 
such time as he did not spend with Doct 
Peters, he put in at Dimples’ bedside. — 
was there when the delirium nrokend h 
face was the first that Dimples recogni; 
his hand was the first that Dimp; 
groping fingers weakly closed upon. 

They had little to say to each other; tly 
merely murmured a few words and smill; 
and while Dimples feasted his eyes uj? 
the brown face over him, Shipp held is” 
limp, wasted hand tight ‘and strokedt, 
and vowed. profanely that the sick ‘' 
was looking very fit. 

Later in the day, the captain said, vb i 
something like re in his voice: | 

| 
“ab ee 
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“Lucky thing you pulled yourself 
together, old man, for you’re booked to 
take part in a ceremony to-morrow. A 
famous French general! is going to kiss you 
on both cheeks and pin a doodad of some 
sort on your nightie.” 

Dimples was amazed. 

“Me? Why, the idea!” 

“Sure!” Shipp nodded _ vigorously. 
“Ridiculous, isn’t it? And think of me 
standing at attention while he does it. 
Pretty soft for you Y fellows. Here you are 
going home with a decoration before I’ve 


‘even smelled powder. ”’ 


“Oh, I’m not going home,” the other 
declared. “Not yet, anyhow. A one- 


_ legged man can sell cigarettes and sew on 


buttons and make doughnuts just as well 
as a centipede.” 
A smiling nurse paused at the bed to say: 
“You're awfwly thin, Mr. Dalrymple, 


" but we'll soon have you nice and fat again. 


The doctor says you’re to have the most 


_ nourishing food—anything you want, in 
ee 


‘Anything?’ ” 
“Anything within reason.” 
_Dimples grinned wistfully yet happily. 
“Gee!” said he. “I’d like some corn- 
starch pudding. ”’ 


The Moonlit Way 


(Continued from page 79) 


He walked across the lawn beside them, 


switching his rod as complacently as a 


pleased cat twitches its tail. 
“We'll try it to-morrow evening,” he 


continued reassuringly, as though all their 
_ most passionate hopes had been bound up 
. in the suggested sport; ‘it’s rather an- 


noying—I can’t remember who’s dining 
with us—some celebrated Irishman—poet 


_ of sorts—literary chap—guest of the Ger- 


_ hardts—neighbors, you know. 


It’s a nui- 


_ sance to bother with dinner when the trout 


rise only after sunset.”’ 

“Don’t you ever dine willingly, Mr. 
Barres, while the trout are rising?” in- 
quired Thessalie, laughing. 

“Never willingly,” he replied, in a per- 


_ fectly sincere voice. 


They entered the house together, fol- 


lowed by Garry and Westmore. 


A dim, ruddy glow still lingered in the 
quiet rooms; every window-glass was still 


_ lighted by the sun’s smoldering ashes sink- 


ing in the west. 
“It’s the magic hour on the water,” 
Barres, senior confided to Dulcie, ‘and 


_here I am, doomed to a stiff shirt and 
_ table-talk. In other words, nailed!” 


ner?” ventured Dulcie. 


“Would it be too late to fish after din- 
“T’d love to go 


_ with you——.”’ 


"Would you 


really?” he exclaimed, 
warmly grateful. 


“That is the spirit I 


_ admire ina girl! It’s human; it’s discrim- 


inating! And yet, do you know, nobody 
except myself in this household seems to 
care very much about angling. And, 
actually, I don’t believe there is another 
soul in this entire house who would care 


_ to miss dinner for the sake of landing the 
_fimest trout in the second lake—unless 
| you would?” 


5 “I really would!” said Dulcie, smiling. 
Please try me, Mr. Barres.” 
Indeed I shall! I'll give you one of my 


| pet rods, too. I’1J—— 
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‘TEFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE AND STATIONERY 
OF PROVEN QUALITY AND VALUE 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEW YORK 


f The Inhalation Treat- 

ment for Whooping- 

Cough, Spasmodic 

SSS Croup, Colds, Ca- 

fa kKtikretiee tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 


Established 1879 chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the 
common cold before it has a chance of developing into 
something worse, and experience shows that a negl ectea 
cold is a dangerous cold. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘‘No family, where ther« 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’ ’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the con- 
gestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and 
Measles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, 
Cresolene is valuable on account of its powerful germi- 
cidal qualities. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of 
successful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic ThroatT ablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stainps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


for the Boy, GOING OVER THERE, 


is = noe C ASH’S WOVEN 


NAMES 
for marking his clothing. 
They give a perfect means 
of identification and make 
mistakes impossible. 
Sold at all leading Dry Goods, 


en’s Furnishing and Army 
and Navy Co-op. Stores. 


PRICES 
U.S. CAN. 
12 doz...... $2.00 $2.25 


Gidox:.). 20 '1.25:5 “1:50 
Sidoxr:2e..< 85 -21.00 


Write for Style Sheet 


He has just received a box 
of Cash’s Woven Names 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 


43 Chestnut Street, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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The rich, metallic murmur of a temple- 
gong broke out in the dim quiet of the 
house. It was the dressing-bell. 

“We'll talk it over at dinner—if they'll 
let me sit by you,” whispered Barres, 
senior. And, with the smile and the 
cautionary gesture of the true conspirator, 
he went away in the demi-light. 

Thessalie came from the bay window, 
where she had been with Westmore and 
Garry, and, encircling Dulcie’s waist, 
walked away toward the staircase hall, 
slowly followed by the two men who, how- 
ever, turned again into the western wing. 


Dulcie was the first to reappear and 
descend the stairs of the north wing—a 
willowy white shape in the early dusk, slim 
as a young spirit in the lamplit silence. 

She wandered into the music-room, where 
she seated herself at the piano and touched 
the keys softly. 

Among the songs—words and music— 
which her mother had left in manuscript 
was one which she had learned recently— 
“Blue Eyes ’—and she played the air now, 
seated there all alone in the subdued 
lamplight. 

Presently, people began to appear from 
above—Mrs. Barres, who motioned her 
not to rise, and who seated herself near, 
watching the girl’s slender fingers moving 
on the keys; then Lee, who came and 
stood beside her, followed in a few moments 
by Thessalie and the two younger men. 

“What is that lovely little air you are 
playing?” inquired Mrs. Barres. 

“Tt is called ‘Blue Eyes,’ ”’ said Dulcie 
absently. 

‘“‘T have never before heard it.” 

The girl locked up. 

“No; my mother wrote it.” 

“Tt is really exquisite,’ said Mrs. 
Barres. “Are there words to it?” 

Some people had come into the entrance- 
hall beyond; there was the low whirring 
of an automobile outside. 

“Ves; my mother made some verses 
for it,”’ replied Dulcie. 

“Will you sing them for me after din- 
ner?.”” 

“Ves; I shall be happy to.” 

Mrs. Barres turned to welcome her new 
guests, now entering the music-room con- 
voyed by Barres, senior, who was arrayed 
in the dreaded “stiff shirt” and already 
indulging in “‘table-talk.”’ 

“They took,” he was explaining, “a 
midge fly with no hackle— Claire, here 
are the Gerhardts and Mr. Skeel.” And 
while his wife welcomed them and intro- 
ductions were effected, he continued 
explaining the construction of the midge to 
anybody who listened. 

At the first mention of Skeel’s name, 
the glances of Westmore, Garry, and 
Thessalie crossed like lightning; then their 
attention became riveted on this tall, 
graceful, romantic-looking man of early 
middle age who was being lionized at 
Northbrook. 

The next moment, Garry stepped back 
beside Dulcie Soane, who had turned 
white as a flower and was gazing at Skeel 
as though she had seen a ghost. 

“Do you suppose he can be the same 
man your mother knew?” he whispered. 

“T don’t know—I seem to feel so. I 
can’t explain to you how it pierced my 
heart—the sound of his name! Oh, 
Garry, suppose it is true—that he is the 
man my mother knew—and cared for!” 
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Before he could speak, cocktails were 
served, and Adolf Gerhardt, a large, 
bearded, pompous man, engaged him in 
explosive conversation. 

“Yes, this fellow, Corot Mandel, is 
producing a new spectacle-play on my 
lawn to-morrow evening. Your family 
and your guests are invited, of course 
And for the dance also—” He included 
Dulcie in a pompous bow, finished his 
cocktail with another flourish. ‘You 
will find my friend Skeel very attractive,” 
he went on. ‘‘You know who he is—the 
Murtagh Skeel who writes those Irish 
poems of the West Coast—and is not, I 
believe, very well received in England just 
now—a matter of nationalism—patriot- 
ism, eh? Why should it surprise your 
Britisher—eh—if a gentleman like Mur- 
tagh Skeel displays no sympathy for 
England?” 

Garry, under his own roof, said pleasant- 
ly: 

“Tt wouldn’t do for us to discuss those 
things, I fear, Mr. Gerhardt. And your 
Trish lion seems to be very gentle and 
charming. He must be fascinating to 
women.” 

Gerhardt threw up his hands. 

“OQ Lord—they would like to eat him! 
Or be eaten by him—you know? It is 
that way always between the handsome 
poet and the sex. Which eats which is 
of no consequence, so long as they merge, 
eh?” -And his thunderous laughter set 
the. empty glasses faintly ringing on the 
butler’s silver tray. 

Garry spoke to Mrs. Gerhardt, a large 
pallid, slabby German who might have 
been somebody’s kitchen-maid, but had 
been born a “‘Von.”’ Later, as dinner was 
announced, he contrived to speak to 
Thessalie aside. 

“Gerhardt,’’ he whispered, 
recognize you, of course.” 

“No; I’m not at all apprehensive.”’ 

“Yet, it was on his yacht——” 

“He never even looked twice at me. 
You know what he thought me to be? 
Very well; he had only social ambitions 
then. I think that’s all he has now. You 
see what he got with his Red Eagle’”— 
nodding calmly toward Mrs. Gerhardt, 
who now was being convoyed out by the 
monocled martyr in the “stiff shirt.” 

The others passed out informally; Lee 
had slipped her arm round Dulcie. As 
Garry and Thessalie turned to follow, he 
said, in a low voice, 

“You feel quite secure, then, Thessa?”’ 

She halted, put her lips close to his ear, 
unnoticed by those ahead. 

“Perfectly. The Gerhardts are what 
you call ‘fatheads’—easily used by any- 
body, dangerous to no one, governed by 
greed alone. But that Irish dreamer 
over there—he is.dangerous. That type 
always is. He menaces the success of any 
enterprise to which his quixctic mind turns, 
because it instantly becomes a fixed idea 


with him—an obsession, a monomania!”’ 


“doesn’t 


The Gerhardts, vulgar and_ socially 
blunt, made themselves characteristically 
conspicuous at the flower-laden table; but 
jt was on Murtagh Skeel that all eyes 
became ultimately focused to the limit of 
good breeding. He was the lodestar; he 
was the magnet, the vanishing-point for all 
curiosity, all surmises, all interest. 

Seated on the right of Mrs. Barres, his 
smiling hostess very quickly understood 
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the situation and made it pleasantly plain 
to everybody that her guest of honor was 
not to be privately monopolized. 

So, almost immediately, all currents Ps 
conversation flowed from all sides toward 
this dark-eyed, handsome man, and, ‘ine 
return, the silver-tongued tide of many 
currents—the Irish Sea at its sparkling 
flood—flowed prettily and spread out 
from its perennial source within him, and 
washed and rippled gently over every. 
separate dinner-plate, so that nobody 
seemed neglected and there was jetsam 
and beach-combing for all. - 

And it was inevitable, presently, that 
Murtagh Skeel’s conversation should be- 
come autobiographical in some degre 
and his careless, candid, persuasive phrase 
turn into little gemlike memories. For 
he came ultimately, of course, to speak of - 
Irish nationalism and what it meant, of 
the Celt as he had been and must remain— 
utterly unchanged as long as the a 
Celt remained alive on earth. . 

The subject, naturally, invaded the 
fairy-lore, wild legend, and lovely mysti- 
cism of the West Coast, and centered 
about his own exquisite ‘work of inter- 
preting it. 

He spoke of it very modestly, as his 
source of inspiration, as the inception of — 
his own creative work in that field. But 
always, through whatever he said, rang 
low and clear his passionate patriotism, 
and the only motive which incited him to 
creative effort—his longing for national | 
autonomy and the regathering of a scat- | 

| 
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tered people in preparation for its massed 
journey toward its destiny. a | 
His voice was musical; his words were 
unconscious poetry. Without effort, with- 
out pains—alas, without logic—he held © 
every ear enthralled there in the soft 
candle-light and subdued glimmer ofcrystal 
and of silver. 
All yielded to his ace all felt his. 
sway over mind and heart, nor cared to | 
analyze it, there in the soft light of candles 
and the scent of old-fashioned flowers. 
The subject of the war had been politely 
avoided, yet, somehow, it came out that — 
Murtagh Skeel had served in Britain’s © 
army overseas as an enlisted man in 
some Irish regiment—a romantic impujse— 
of the moment, involving a young man’s 
crazy plan to foment rebellion in India. — 
Which little gem of a memoir presently 
made the fact of his exile self-explanatory. — 
Yet he contrived that the ugly revelation — 
should end in laughter—an outbreak of | 
spontaneous mirth through which his 
glittering wit passed like lightning, cauter- | 
izing the running sore of treason. | 


Coffee served, the diners drifted whither | 
it suited them, together or singly. : | 

Like an errant spirit, Dulcie moved 
about at hazard amid the softened lights, 
engaged here, approached there, pausing, | 
wandering on, nowhere in particular, a 
ever listlessly i in motion. 

Encountering her near the ona, 
Barres, senior, had paused to whisper that 
there was no hope for any fishing that 
evening; and she had lingered to smile after 
him, as, unreconciled, he took his stiff 
shirted way toward the pallid, bejeweled, 
unanimated mass of Mrs. Gerhardt, settled 
in the widest armchair and absorbing sh 
cordial. 

A moment later, the girl encountered 3 
Garry. He remained with her for a while, 

* 
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evidently desiring to be near her without 
finding anything in particular to say. And 
when he, in turn, moved elsewhere, obeying 
‘some hazy mandate of hospitality, he be- 
came conscious of a reluctance to leave her. 
| “Do you know, sweetness,” he said, 
lingering, “that you wear a delicate beauty 
‘to-night, lovelier than I have ever seen in 
you? You are not only a wonderful girl, 
‘Dulcie; you are growing into an adorable 
“woman.” 

| The girl looked back at him, blushing 
vividly in her sheer surprise, watched him 
‘saunter away out of her silent sphere of 
influence before she found any word to 
utter—if, indeed, she had been seeking 
any, so deeply, so painfully sweet had sunk 
his words into every fiber of her untried, 
defenseless youth. 

Now, as her cheeks cooled and she 
came to herself and moved again, there 
seemed to grow round her a magic and 
faintly fragrant radiance through which 
she passed—whither, she paid no heed, so 
exquisitely her breast was thrilling under 
the hurrying pulses of her little heart. 

And presently she found herself on the 
piano-bench, quite motionless, her gaze 
remote, her fingers resting on the keys. 
And, after a long while, she heard an old 
jair stealing through the silence, and. her 
own voice—d demi-voix—repeating her 
mother’s words: 


Were they as wise as they are blue— 

My eyes— 
They’d teach me not to trust in you, 
If they were wise as they are blue. : 


But they’re as blithe as they are blue— 
My eyes— 

They bid my heart rejoice in you, 

Because they’re blithe as well as blue. 


“Believe and love!’”’ my gay heart cries. 
“Believe him not!” my mind replies. 
What shall I do 
When heart affirms and sense denies 
All I reveal within my eyes 
To you? 


If they were black instead of blue— 

My eyes— 
Perhaps they’d prove unkind to you, 
If they were black instead of blue. 


But God designed them blithe and blue— 
; My eyes— 

Designed them to be kind to you, 

And made them tender, gay, and true. 


Believe me, love, no maid is wise 

When from the windows of her eyes, 
Her heart looks through. 

Alas! My heart, to its surprise, 

Has learned to look; and now it sighs 
For you! 


She became conscious of somebody near 
as she ended. She turned and saw Mur- 
agh Skeel at her elbow—saw his agitated, 
ishen face—looked beyond him, and dis- 
covered other people gathered in the 
anted light beyond, listening. Then she 
ifted her clear, still gaze again to the 
white-faced man beside her, and saw his 
shaken soul staring at her through the 
Jark windows of his eyes. 
| “Where did you learn it?” he asked, 
with a futile effort at that control so 
lifficult for any Celt to grasp where the 
eart is involved. 

. the song I sang?” she inquired. 

Yes—that.” 


_ “T have the manuscript of the com- 
yoser.” 


) 
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“Could you tell me where you got it— 
and—and who wrote the words?” 

“The manuscript came to me from my 
mother. She wrote it. I think you knew 
hier.”’ 

His strong, handsome hand dropped on 
the piano’s edge, gripped it; and under 
his pale skin the quick blood surged to his 
temples. 

“What was your—your mother’s name, 
Miss Soane?”’ 

“She was Eileen Fane.’ 

The throbbing seconds waked: and still 
they looked into each other’s eyes in 
silence. And, at last, 

“So you did know my mother,” she 
said, under her breath; and the hushed 
finality cf her words set his strong hand 
trembling. 

“‘Ejleen’s little daughter,” he said. 
“Eileen Fane’s child! And grown to 
womanhood! Yes; I knew your mother— 
many years ago. When I enlisted and 
went abroad. Was it Sir Terence Soane 
who married your mother?” 

She shook her head. He stared at her, 
striving to concentrate, to think. 

“There were other Soanes,” he mut- 
tered, “‘the Ellet Water folk—no—but 
there were many Soanes among the landed 
gentry in the East and North. I cannot 
seem to recollect—the sudden shock— 
hearing a song wnexpectedly——.”’ 

His white forehead had grown damp 
under the curly hair now clinging to it. 
He passed his handkerchief over his brow 
in a confused way, then leaned heavily 
on the piano, with both hands grasping 
it. For the ghost of his youth was inter- 
fering, disputing his control over his own 
mind, filling his ear with forgotten words, 
taking possession of his memory and tor- 
menting it with the distant echoes of a 
voice long dead. 

Through the increasing chaos in his brain, 
his strained gaze sought to fix itself on this 
living, breathing fact before him—the child 
of Eileen Fane. He made the effort. 

“There were the Soanes of Colross—” 
But got no farther that way, for the twin 
specters of his youth and hers were busy 
with his senses now; and he leaned more 
heavily on the piano, enduring with 
lowered head the ghostly whirlwind rush- 
ing up out of that obscurity and darkness 
where once, under summer skies, he had 
sowed a zephyr. 

The girl had become rather white, too. 
One slim hand still rested on the ivory 
keys; the other lay inert in her lap. And, 
after a while, she raised her gray eyes to 
this man standing beside her. 

“Did you ever hear of my mother’s 
marriage?” she asked. 

He looked at her in a dull way. 

(73 Nea. ) 

“You heard—nothing?” 

“T heard that your mother had left 
Fane Court.”’ 

“What was.Fane Court?” Murtagh 
Skeel stared at her in silence. “I don’t 
know,” she said, trembling a little. “TI 
know nothing about my mother. She died 


-when I was a few months old.” 


“Do you mean that you don’t know who 
your mother was? You don’t know who 
she married?” he asked, astounded. 

cONIOL ) 

““Good God!” he said, gazing at her. 
His tense features were working now; 


the battle for self-control was visible to 
her, and she sat there dumbly, looking on 
at the mute conflict which suddenly sent 
the tears flashing into his dark eyes and 
left his sensitive mouth twitching. “T 
shall not ask you anything now,” he said 
unsteadily; ‘‘I shall have to see you some- 
where else—where there are no people — 
—to interrupt. But I shall tell you all i 
know about—your mother. I was in 
trouble—in India. Somehow or other, 
I heard indirectly that your mother had 
left Fane Court. Later, it was under- 
stood that she had eloped. Nobody could 
tell me the man’s name. My people in 
Ireland did not know. And I was not on 
good’ terms with your grandfather. So 
there was no hope of information from 
Fane Court. I wrote, indeed, begging, 
beseeching for news of your mother. Sir 
Barry—your grandfather—returned my 
letters unopened. And that is all I have 
ever heard concerning Eileen Fane— 
your mother—with whom I—fell in love— 
nearly twenty years ago.’ 

Dulcie, marble-pale, nodded. 

“T knew you cared for my mothens ” 
she said. 

“‘How did you learn it?” 

“Some letters of hers written to you, 
Letters from you to her. I have nothing 
else of hers except some verses and little 
songs—like the one you recognized. ” 

“Child, she wrote it as I sat beside her 
—” His voice choked, broke, and his 
lips quivered as he fought for self-control 
again. “I was not welcome at Fane 
Court. Sir Barry would not tolerate me. 
Your mother was more kind. She was 
very young. And so was I, Dulcie. 
There were political troubles. I was 
always involved. God knows which was 
the stronger passion—it must have been 
love of country—the other seeming hope- 
less—with the folk at Fane Court my 
bitter enemies—only excepting your 
mother. So I went away. And which of 
the Soanes your mother eloped with I 
never learned. Now, tell me—for you 
surely know that much.” 

She said: 

‘““There is a man called Soane who tells 
me sometimes that he was once a game- 
keeper at what he calls ‘the big house.’ 
I have always supposed him to be my 
father until within the last year. But re- 
cently, when he has been drinking heavily, 
he sometimes tells me that my name is not 
Soane but Fane. Did you ever know of 
such a man?” 

“No. There were gamekeepers about. 
No; I cannot recall—and it is impossible! 
A gamekeeper! And your mother! The 
man is mad! What, in God’s name does 
all this mean?” He began to tremble, 
and his white forehead under the cluster- 
ing curls grew damp and pinched again. 
“Tf you are Eileen’s daughter—” But — 
his face went dead white and he got ne 
further. 

People were approaching from behing 
them, too; voices grew distinct in con- 
versation; somebody turned up another | 
lamp. 
“Do sing that little song again—the 
one you sang for Mr. Skeel,” said Lee | 
Barres, coming up to the piano on her | 
brother’s arm. ‘Mrs. Gerhardt has been — 
waiting very patiently for an opportunigy | 
to ask you. 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way will appear in February Cosmopolitan. 
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baxi!” 
(Concluded from page 65) 


the maiden, in evident distress, “and I’ve 
been. looking for him for weeks.” 

“Not Bobby!” exclaimed Mr. Nearcrost. 

“Not Herv!” ejaculated Mr. Kittens. 

“Not Randy!” interjected Mr. Berry. 

Pamela nodded three times, but her eyes 
failed to show wonder. Nowadays, every- 
body she ran into seemed to know ever- 
body she knew by his first name. 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Nearcrost, in- 
tent on getting there first with a remark— 
any remark; ‘“‘does he owe you money, 
too?” 

The effect was electrical. Miss Thornton 
assumed a freezing dignity. She fixed Mr. 
Nearcrost with steady eyes. z 

“How much does Mr. Randolph owe 
you?” she asked. 

“Only tw-twenty,” babbled Mr. Near- 
crost. 

“Well, here it is,” said Pamela, drawing 
a yellowback from her chatelaine and 
thrusting it into Mr. Nearcrost’s nerveless 
hand. “I happen to owe Mr. Randolph a 
great deal more than that.” Wherewith 


she turned and made for the corner and the 


nearest telephone-booth. 

“Charlie,” said Mr. Kittens sadly to 
Mr. Berry, ‘look at him! Took the cash 
as usual and let the credit go.” The nar- 
cotized Mr. Nearcrost gazed not at the 
gift but at the disappearing giver. . 

Pamela was short of breath when she 
reached the telephone, but she managed to 
get Mr. Milyuns’ residence on the wire 
and learned that he was detained at the 
office. She called up that safe den of the 
would-be undisturbed and connected with 
a new and strange draw]. 

“You've got the wrong number, lady. 
This Mr. Milyuns went home early to 
celebrate his silver wedding.” 

“Will you put me through to Mr. 
Borden Milyuns,” asked Pamela, in a 
sugar-sweet voice, ‘‘or do you really want 
to start looking for another job?” 

“How do I know you know him—Miss 
Hurry, did you say? The office-boy ain’t 
here, so I can’t ask him. Leave me your 
number, an’ I’ll have him call you.”’ 

“*Know him!’” gulped Pamela, in a 
rage. “Why, I’ve k-kissed him!” 

“Kissed Mr. Milyuns!”’ responded the 
voice, taking sudden notice. “Well, 
dearie, why didn’t you say so? I thought 
you was one of them highbrow dames. 
If it’s a matter of kissin’ the boss over the 
wire, why just you go to it. I won’t 
listen—oh, no!” 

And a moment later, Pamela, in a 
stream-line body: 

“Oh, Mr. Milyuns, this is Pamela and 
I’ve found him! .. . Yes; Randy—Mr. 
Randolph. ... No; he got away! . 
Yes. He’s going under the name of Slim 
Hervey and he was driving the Village 
Cab Company’s No. 1898, and he smashed 
it on the curb just in front of that horrid 
Poppy Club, and when he saw me, he ran. 
...- Oh, you will get him, won’t you? 
Please hurry. And now, if you'll hang up, I 
have a few words to say to that new 
telephone-girl of yours. . . . Oh, no; you 
needn’t tell her; I can feel her sagging on 
the wire. . . . Oh, will you? Oh, thank 
you! It isn’t as if she didn’t deserve it.” 

The conclusion of ‘‘ Taxi! ’? will appear 

in February Cosmopolitan. 
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custom, as he liked everything that savored 
of good ‘old-fashioned home- keeping. There 
was a faint odor of roasting turkey in the 
air, too—another welcome, homelike smell. 
He had heard his wife, returning breath- 
less and rosy from early church, admonish- 
ing Sally ° that they must all be nicely 
dressed for daddy’s coming-down, and he 
had heard Marie Thérése briskly telling 
Boyd Allen that she could not possibly 
make an engagement to-day. Dad was 
going to be down for dinner. 

He half expected, as he was wheeled 
unsteadily into the dining-room, to see 
some bulky present awaiting him—a new 
chair, a handsome lamp, or expensive rug. 
But although the room looked miraculously 
strange and inviting, there was nothing 
new in it except his own vision, freshened 
to its charm by two weeks of ab- 
sence. The old green lamp was in 
its place; the shabby rugs were un- 
changed; a deep bed of coals glowed 
behind the steel bars of the grate, 
and above the mantel was the old 
painting of fruit, and ruby wine in 
a glass, and a fringed napkin, just 
as it had been for twenty years. 

Cyrus Laidlaw experienced a most 
restful sensation of gratitude. He 
sank into his pillows and allowed a 
thin rug to be spread over his knees. 

““No company to-day, dad,” said 
his wife. ‘‘They’re all at Rose’s— 
and the exasperating thing is that 
Rose says she has wanted them for 
years. No; it’s just ourselves—oh, and 
Peter. I asked him because he’s been such 
a comfort, Cy, and because the poor fellow 
is entirely alone in the world.” 

“Vou don’t mind?” Marie Thérése 
was on a hassock, with her father’s thin, 
cool hand caught between her two, smooth 
warm ones. Now she looked up at him, 
and he decided that she was the most be- 
witching thing that God had ever made. 

“Like it, Muffy?” He managed to pat 
her bright head with his free hand 

Marie Thérése smiled as she looked 
demurely into the fire. She had had a 
hard two weeks, but Christmas day had 
brought her an unexpected serenity of 
spirit, When her father first had been 
stricken, she had imagined, in her youth- 
ful egotism, that Boyd would rise to the 
occasion as splendidly as herself. She had 
seen herself leaning on him, locking both 
white hands on his coat, telling him with 
tearful eyes that he must be her protector 
now. é 

But Boyd hadn’t even come to see her 
for seven days, and when he had come, 
he had not been satisfactory, somehow. 
He had told her of two dances she had 
missed—dances, forsooth! He had told her 
of the new girl, Caroline Roberts’ cousin, 
who was ‘“‘a pippin.” This odious girl, 
Betsy Black by name, had spirit, Boyd had 
chuckled. She rode like a devil, too. And 
once, when she was fourteen, a groom had 
given her the wrong horse, and she had 
slashed the groom across the face with her 
riding-crop. Cost her father a thousand 
bucks, Boyd said, but that didn’t matter 
—they were richer than cream, anyway. 
Boyd had taught her to drive his motor— 
learned in two lessons. 

Stung to the soul, Marie Thérése had 
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“Merry Christmas, Dad!” ! - 


(Continued from page 39) 


suppressed the tender confidences that she 
had reserved for this youth—the talk of 
dad, of new plans to save and please dad. 
Suddenly it had all tasted flat—the sick- 
room life with its reading and its carefully 
prepared trays. She knew Boyd would 
have no sympathy with it. 

“Boyd,” she had said, frantic to reach 
him, even to hurt, ‘‘you know that talk 
we had, the day dad was taken ill? I want 
to consider that as—well, as off. We 
hadn’t—hadn’t considered that enough. 
Some day, when everything is normal 
again———-<* 

He had cut her poetic tone short. 

““Oh, sure!” he had said easily, perhaps 
even with relief. ‘‘I didn’t say anything 
to anyone.” 

Marie Thérése had gone up-stairs with 


‘““Uncle Sam, meet John Bull!’’ 
is the title of 
Judge Lindsey’s 


first article on the coming moral and 
spiritual benefits of the rapproche- 
ment between the great democratic 
nations that have fought side by 
side in the war. It will appear in 


February Cosmopolitan. 


SINAN AMMAN 


a boiling heart. The impudence, the cold- 
bloodedness of it! Her face flamed as she 
remembered how she had flirted with this 
man, how, to please him, she had hinted 
that they, the Laidlaws, were to move 
into a handsomer house, that Thomas was 
to go to Yale, that dad was to buy a car. 

And upon her musings, as his good for- 
tune would have it, had.come Peter, hand- 
some, grave, thirty-two, so buoyed, by a 
bit of business good news that he could 
not resist the temptation to come out and 
tell his old employer about it. Peter had 
looked down upon beautiful Marie Thérése 
with the serious adoration she had dreamed 
of finding in Boyd’s eyes; Peter, standing 
beside the fire, had whispered anxiously of 
the invalid. Peter had urged her just to 
take a turn about the block with him, she 
looked so pale. And when her tired and 
harassed mother had asked Peter to stay 
and have supper with them, how grate- 
fully his fine Irish eyes had lighted! 

That was a week ago. But Marie 
Thérése pondered these and other things 
as she sat by her father’s knee on Christ- 
mas morning, and presently she said: 

“T’ve a Christmas present for you, dad. 
You know we all decided to give you 
things that didn’t cost a penny. But the 
only condition you may have mine on is 
that you keep it a secret, and don’t tell 
anyone about it—unless, some day you 
tell mother. And the minute you get it, 
you must throw it in the fire.” 

“Oh, come—come—” said Cyrus intol- 
erantly. 

“All right; then you won’t get it,” the 
girl said. ‘‘Did mother tell you her pres- 
ent?” she added gaily. 

““*Mother?’” Hesmiled at his wife with 
all the mystified expectation of a child. 


“Very simple, Cy.” Mrs. Laidlaw came 
and stood beside him. “I couldn’t spend 
your check for regular Christmas presents, 
dear. Not with you so ill. So I talked it 
over with Marie Thérése, and yesterday 
we went down to the agent, and paid poor 
Helen Randall’s rent for a whole year to 
come, in advance. I said that it was your 
Christmas gift. She has two or three good 
boarders : 

Her husband put his veined, thin hand 
over his eyes for a moment. & 

That was a very lovely thing for you 
to do, Min,” 
which his wife, her eyes a little moistened, : 
kissed the top of his head, “Tt gives me 
great pleasure, my dear.” 


he said, after a minute, in | 


“But, dad, will you tell me what Mat- | 


tress’s present is?” shrilled Sally. 
“He will not!” her sister laughes 


PROMO NA She put a slip of paper into his 


She 


palm. “There it is now, dad.” 
smiled, a little rosy and self-con- 


“‘And Thomas has a present, too!” 
Sally said. ‘It’s — bi 


over the child’s mouth and led i 


slip of paper, and read: 


Because of her deference to his wal 
ment and her devotion to his happi- 
= ness, Marie Thérése Laidlaw promises 
2 her father that during the coming year 
i she will neither write to nor see Boyd 
Richard Allen, Esq., and assures him 
that any question of. an engagement between 
them is definitely at an end. 


_ He looked down at his daughter, but 
Marie Thérése had hidden her face against 
his knee. Quite to her own surprise, she 
was crying. Her father said, “Muffy,” 
but, with only a quick pressure of her lips — 


scious. i 


Her mother placed a firm hand — 


away. Cyrus Laidlaw opened the > 


against his hand, she had flashed from the 


room. 

“Little Muffy!” Cyrus said, half aloud, 
And, remembering her conditions, he read 
the few lines over only once again before 
tossing the crumpled bit of paper into the 
heart of the fire. 

“Now Thomas has the last present!” 
shrieked Sally from the doorway. 

‘““More presents?” Cyrus roused him. | 
self from a smiling dream. He looked 
toward his younger daughter, who had 


clapped her two sticky hands over her 


mouth, to prevent the utterance of the 
forbidden secret. 


Behind her, he saw his wife, half aie 
ing, half tearful, and Marie Thérése with 
a face all pride and j joy. As they came, he 
saw that they were followed by a tall, rosy | 
youth in the lately familiar and newly i 
beloved dark-blue flannel of the navy. 

But the boy had come shyly grinning 
toward him and was very close before he | 
And _ into Cyrus. 
Laidlaw’s heart came a joy that was half, 
pain, and a pride that was half fear, as he 
held out his hand and felt the grip of his 


recognized Thomas. 


son’s big hand in return. i 


“Tired, dear?” said Mrs. Laidlaw, ae | 


in the afternoon. The Christmas dinner, 
with its white celery and red cranberries, 


its big turkey and its mound of mother’s | 
the early | 
‘winter dusk was closing down upon | a 


ice-cream, was over long ago; 


; 


Sif eee th 
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| freezing city. But here by the fire were 
/ warmth and sweetness, and the pleasant 
| twilight that comes before lamps are 
lighted. Sally was busy with a paint-box 
‘that already swam in a mess of mingled 
colors; Thomas, the idol of the hour, and 
| Peter and Marie Thérése, with several 
_other respectful and inarticulate young 
_ persons who had come to visit the invalid, 
_had gone for a brisk walk. 
“Worth while, eh, Min?” said Cyrus 
Laidlaw thoughtfully. He had been silent 
for some time; she had fancied him doz- 


‘ing. But she looked up to find that his} WY : s 

eves were open ele 3) New Playing Cards Yor 
“ “Worth while?’”’ she echoed, smiling, WW Zk : ‘ 

but a little at a loss. “To be sick?” A\ = Wartime Recreation putt 
“To be alive,” he amended whimsi- 


world. To work—and get tired—and to 
have children, and love them and fear for 
them! Our girl, our little first baby, be- 
ginning to get her eyes open; our son a 
sailor among the millions—Tom Laidlaw, oo 

of the navy!” NA \ ee \ Like all 


“T’ve been feeling it all day,” his wif Z 
said, ue he paused. “This Ghbuas re . — E PL AYING 
seems to be one of the times when one gi C ARD S 


rests and looks back along the road. It = 

j i rent “4 i i —— PR \ e . . 

sa ear auc ais the WAP? AR \_youttfind ther crisp, nappy body and air cush- 

dearer. We've always had hard times ao Ze ion finish an aid to easy shuffling and accurate 
L: dealing; their big indexes helpful in bidding and 


‘with them, dad, and then wonderful time I 
Mig y oe playing. Now as ever the most satisfactory cards for gen- 


rr oe yi pe ey " ee, eral play, yet selling at the most moderate price. 


Cle ot othe people of the! vy AKE your card games more fascinating 
SHEN M than ever. Get one of these new packs of 

Bicycles with special Victory designs. 

Great for war charity card parties. Add interest 
to the evening game at home. Ask your dealer. 


and Marie Thérése’s children.” e\\\Y“= =z “CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS—Art backs in full color. 
“T don’t know,” he said, under his NV AaE Gold edges. Especially designed for social play and for gifts 
breath. ‘Somehow, I feel as if we’d come S\N and prizes. Ask to see the new backs. = 4 
ja long way to-day. ° aye \E Every Card Player Needs This Book—New 
“Dad,” said Sally, looking up from the) \\\WE7 <>. \¥ revised edition of “The Official Rules of Card 
rug, “is it quarter-past eight yet? =, es Games” now ready. Latest rules for 300 games. 
Her father laughed. It was ten minutes] } \ FA Vn 250 pages. Sent postpaid for 20c in stamps. 
before five. N\\ SSS | Illustrated catalog of all kinds of playing cards 
“But never you mind, Pussy,” he said, MAA art) and supplies free. 
encircling her with his arm, as she came, MA \1 A ‘THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
hurt and dignified, to stand beside him, ge Dept.G-2 Cincinnati, U.S.A. or Windsor,Canada 


stung by her parents’ unfeeling laughter. 
*You’ve done your share to make this a 
merry Christmas.” And, under his 
oreath, his wife heard him add, ‘“‘ The hap- 
oiest Christmas of my life!”’ 


Judge Ben Lindsey 


(Concluded from page 71) 


MITH BR 
"COUGH DAU. 


und enthusiastic as he was when he began. 
His sympathy is still as quick as it was 
“or the first childish victim of social in- 
ustice brought into his little county court 
n Denver so many years ago, in spite of 
ill that he has seen and suffered since that fee 
lay. He is now, as he was then, merely a lll): jf ZS =) 
ocal judge with a meager jurisdiction. All 2 === 
he powers of furious politicians, of re- 
vengeful corporations, of the outraged 
yarons Of industry and finance have been 
inable either to drive him out of his 
amous court or seduce him from it. He 
vent to Europe with no formal appoint- 
nent, and he was received as if he were 
he envoy of a whole people. He had the 
ntrée to everybody’s trust, and he spoke 
‘n England or in Italy with equal credit in 
he minds of all hearers. He spoke for a 
noral alliance of the nations in their strug- 
le with the social problems which the 
var has increased, and he returns to Amer- 
‘ca as an agent still of that alliance, with 
message which America will listen to as 
: has listened to him in the past. 

| 


When you can’t get your S-B Cough Drops don’t blame 
the merchant. He has done his best, so have we. We are 
co-operating with the Government to save sugar and are 
shipping large quantities to the boys “‘overthere.”’ There- 
fore, there will be a temporary shortage in some localities. 

Use Smith Brothers if you can get them. If not, Keep 
away from Coughers. NN 


7 Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
SUES Tea ULL 
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DOUBLE 
CLINCHED 


Stamped’ KHAKI’ on 
the Glass 


Expansion or contraction makes.other unbreakable § 

glass fall out in hot or cold weather. -An ordinary | 
| crystal breaks, with great danger to the soldier from 
: glass splinters. The ‘‘Khaki’’ Glass can’t break, and § 
# can’t come out because held by the Double Clinched § 
f Bezel.. It grips and holds forever! Neither 
# dust nor water can penetrate this bezel.’ Ask your § 
f dealer. Used only on Depollier Military Watches @ 
: with Waltham’ Movement. *  Write‘for booklet. § 


Pea You a Lachnite 


““Send mi 


re 
4 W: Send your name now. Tell us which of the |4 
Y r ite Todays solid gold rings illustrated above you wish | 
H (ladies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. r 


Stronger, pee 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 
and harshness 
banished. Your 
voice given a@won- 
,fertal strength, a 
range, an amazing 
Rieanneset This is done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by leading European 
TAUBICIa Ey actors and posskerss 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method a help you. You need not 
stammer or Hee —if you will follow our 
instructions. Mail coupon for free book. 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and act ou ou 
free book and literature. 
tell you just what this method {s, how Xt ill 
used and what it will do for you. No matter 
how hopeless your case may seem the 
SHO NE method will improve your poise 
Bopper cent. No obligation on you if yo 
ask for this information. We gladly send Ms 
free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon, 


we Perfect Voice Institute 


Studio 1041 
1772 Wilson Ave. Chicago, nm. 


Send me the wook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put e oppo- 
Site subject that interests me most. | 

oO Speaking 
DO Lisping | 


O Singing 
Stammering 
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The France We Are Learning To Know 


(Continued from page 41) 


stupidly silent; responsiveness is their role, 
and they must know how to guide the 
conversation by putting the right question 
or making the right comment. But above 
all they are not to air their views in the 
presence of men worth listening to. The 
French care passionately for ideas, but they 
do not expect women to have them; and 
since they never mistake erudition for in- 
telligence (as we uneducated Anglo-Saxons 
sometimes do), no woman can force her 
way into the talk by mere weight of book- 
learning. She has no place there unless her 
ideas and her way of expressing them put 
her on an equality with the men; and this 
seldom happens. Women (if they only 
knew it!) are generally far more intelligent 
listeners than talkers; but the rare quality 
of the Frenchwoman’s listening contributes 
not a little to the flashing play of French 
talk. 

Here, then, is an almost religious ritual, 
planned with the sole purpose of getting 
the best talk from the best talkers; but 
there are two malicious little tabus that 
delight in upsetting all these preparations. 

One of them seems incredibly childish. 
It is arule of French society that host and 
hostess shall sit exactly opposite each other. 
If the number at table is uneven, then, in- 
stead of the guests being equally spaced, 
they will be packed like sardines about 
one-half the board, and left on the other 
with echoing straits between them thrown. 

If the number is such that, normally 
seated, with men and women alternating, 
a lady should find herself opposite the host- 
ess, that unthinkable sacrilege must also 
be ‘avoided, and three women be placed 
together at one side of the table, and three 
men at the other. This means death to 
leer conversation, for intelligent women 
will never talk together when they can 
talk to men, or even listen to them; so 
that the party, thus disarranged, resem- 
bles that depressing dish, a pudding in 
which all the plums have run into one 
corner. 

The plums do not like it either... he 
scattered affinities grope for each other 
and vainly seek to reconstitute a normal 
pudding. The attempt is always a failure, 
and the French hostess knows it; yet many 
delightful dinners are wrecked on the un- 
relenting tabu that obliges host and hostess 
to sit exactly opposite each other. 

‘““Precedence’”’ is another obstacle to the 
idealization of the perfect dinner. Prece- 
dence in a republic! Itis acknowledged 
to be an absurd anomaly except where of- 
ficial rank is concerned; and though its de- 
fenders argue that it is a short cut through 
many problems of vanity and amour- 
propre, it might certainly be disregarded to 
the. general advantage when a few intelli- 
gent people have been brought together, 
not to compare their titles but to forget 
them. 

But there’ it is. The French believe 
themselves to be the most democratic peo- 
ple in the world—and they have some of the 
democratic instincts, though not as many as 
they think. But an Academician mus¢ sit 
on his hostess’s right, unless there is a duke 
or an ambassador or a bishop present; ani 
these rules, comic enough where peer meets 
prelate, become. more humorous (and also 
grow more strict) when applied to the im- 


perceptible differences between the ioe 
degrees of the immense professional and 
governmental hierarchy. 

But again—there itis. A hostess whose 
papa helped to blow up the Tuilleries or pull 
down the Vendéme column weighs the rela- 
tive claims of two Academicians (always 
a bad stumbling-block) as carefully as a 
duchess of the Old Régime, brought up to 
believe in the divine right of kings, seru- 
tinizes the genealogy of her guests before 
seating them. And this strict observance 
of rules is not due to snobbishness; the 
French are not a snobbish people. Tt j ‘is 
part of les bienséances, of the always-have- 
beens; and there is a ‘big bullying tabu i in 
the way of changing it. 

In England, where precedence has, at 
any rate, the support of a court, where. it 
is, so to speak, still a “going concern,” and 
works automatically, the hostess, if ‘she j Is 
a woman of the world, casts it to the winds 
on informal occasions; but in France there 
is no democratic dinner-table over which 
it does not permanently hang its pall. 


II + 

Ir may seem curious to have chosen es 
instance of the blackberry as the text 
of a homily on “Reverence.” Why not 
have substituted “Prejudice” or simpy 
“Stupi dity”: ? | 

Well—“ prejudice” and. “reverence,” 
oftener than one thinks, are overlapping | 
terms, and it seems fairer to choose the one 
of the two that is not what the F rench call 

“‘péjorative’’ (depreciatory). 

As for “stupidity” —it must be remem-. 
bered that the French peasant thinks it 
incredibly stupid of us not instantly to. 
distinguish a mushroom from a toadstool, 
or any of the intermediate forms of edible 
funguses from their death-dealing cousins. 
Remember that we deprive ourselves of 
many delicious dishes, and occasionally 
hurry whole harmless families to the grave, 
through not taking the trouble to examine’ 
and compare the small number of mush- 
rooms at our disposal; while the French 
avoid blackberries from a deep and awe- 
some conviction handed down from the 
night of history. 

There is the key to my apologue. The 
French fear of the blackberry is not due tc 
any lack of curiosity about its qualities, 
but to respect for some ancient sanction! 
which prevents those qualities from being 
investigated. 

There is a reflex of negation, of rejec 
tion, at the very root of the French char 
acter: an instinctive recoil from the new 
the untasted, the untested, like the re 
tracting of an insect’s feelers at contac! 
with an unfamiliar object; and no one cal 
hope to understand the French withou' 
bearing in mind that this unquestioniny 
respect for rules of which the meaning i 
forgotten acts as the perpetual necessar) 
check to the idol-breaking instinct of th 
freest minds in the world. 

It may sound like a poor paradox to sa’ 
that the French are traditional about smal 
things because they are so free about bi 
ones. But the history of human societie| 
seems to show that if they are to endur 
they must unconsciously secrete the cor 
rective of their own highest qualities. — + 


| 
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_ “Reverence” may be the wasteful fear 
of an old tabu; but it is also the sense of 
the preciousness of long accumulations of 
experience. The quintessential is pre- 
cious, because whatever survives the close 
filtering of time is likely to answer to some 
deep racial need, moral or esthetic. It is 
stupid to deprive oneself of blackberries 
for a reason one has forgotten; but what 
should we say of a people who had torn 
down their cathedrals when they ceased 
to feel the beauty of Gothic architecture, as 
the French had in the seventeenth century? 
The instinct to preserve that which has 
been slow and difficult in the making, and 
into which the long associations of the past 
are woven, is a more constant element of 
progress than the Huguenot’s idol-breaking 
hammers. 

 Reverence and irreverence are both 
needed to help the world along, and each is 
most needed where the other most natur- 
ally abounds. 

In this respect, France and America are 
in the same case. America, because of her 
origin, tends to irreverence, impatience, to 
all sorts of rash and contemptuous short 
cuts; France, for the samé reason, to rou- 
tine, precedent, tradition, the beaten path. 


Therefore it ought to help each nation to | 


apply to herself the corrective of the 
other’s example; and America can profit 
more by seeking to find out why France is 
reverent, and what she reveres, than by 

trying toinnoculate her witha flippant dis- 

‘egard of her own past. 

_ The first thing to do is to try to find out 
why a people so free and active of thought 
as the French are so subject to traditions 
"hat have lost their meaning. 

The fundamental cause is probably 
zeographical. We Americans have hitherto 
deen geographically self-contained, and 
intil this war did away with distances, we 


were free to try any social and political | 


oxperiments we pleased, without, at any 


vate, weakening ourselves in relation to our | 


‘eighbors. To keep them off we did not 
»ven have to have an army! 
' France, on the contrary, has had to fight 
‘or her existence ever since she has had any. 
£ her, more than of any other great mod- 
om nation, it may be said that from the 
start she has had, as Goethe puts it, to 
‘‘reconquer each day the liberty won the 
Jay before.” 
_ Again and again in the past, she has seen 
er territory invaded, her monuments de- 
stroyed, her institutions shattered; the 
ground on which the future cf the w vorld is 
‘iow being fought for is literally the same 
is that Catalaunian plain (The ‘Camp de 
-halons”’) on which Attila tried to strangle 


liny 
*rance over fourteen hundreds years ago. 


| 


| In the year 450 all Gaul was filled with ter- 
vor; for the dreaded Attila, with a host of 
itrange figures, Huns, Tartars, Teutons, head 
of an empire of true barbarians, drew near her 
orders. Barbarism . . . now threatened the 
vorld. It had levied a shameful tribute on 
Sonstantinople; it now threatened the farthest 
‘West. If Gaul fell, Spain would fall, and Italy, 
and Rome; and Attila would reign supreme, 
eer empire of desolation, over the whole 
vor 


“The whole world” is a bigger place 
iowadays, and “farthest West” is at the 
Selden Gate and not at the Pillars of Her- 
hoa but, otherwise, might we not be 
} 


eading a leader i in yesterday’ S paper? 


*Kircntn, “History of France.” Vol. I. 


How Old Are You? 


60—have you lost all of your teeth? 
50—have you lost some of your teeth? 


30—have you sore, bleeding, receding 


Tf you are OVEr | 40—are some of your teeth loose? 


gums? 


NOW take-a mental glance at the condition of your mouth, teeth 


and gums. 


THEN think of‘ your age. 


AT YOUR AGE, if your teeth and gums are in a state of health, 


you are in luck. 


We say “luck” because you are an exception to the rule. 
You are in luck because you are not a victim of 


PYORRHEA 


(RIGGS’ DISEASE) 


The rule is that 75% of all the men 
and women in the world, over 30 years 
of age, are victims of pyorrhea; and it 
is pyorrhea that is responsible for pain- 
ful, bleeding, spongy, receding gums— 
loose teeth and loss of teeth. 


Diseased teeth and the pus exuding 
from gums afflicted with pyorrhea cause 
diseased bodies. This toxic pus is 
taken into the stomach and poisons 


the whole system. 


What are you doing to prevent 
pyorrhea or to correct a pyor- 
rhetic condition of your gums? 


Our free educatienal booklet on the 
causes, effects, treatment and preven- 
tion of pyorrhea may interest you. It 
may center your thoughts on oral 
hygiene. It may induce you to act. 


Write for the booklet today and at 
the same time ask for a free trial pack- 
age of PYORRHOCIDE POWDER 
(antiseptic), a medicated powder de- 
signed expressly as a co-operative home 
treatment for pyorrhea and for pyor- 
rhea prevention. PYORRHOCIDE 
POWDER (antiseptic) aids in repair- 
ing broken-down, diseased gums. It 
cleans and polishes the teeth. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE COMPANY, Inc. 
1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Sold for years exclu- 
sively upon the recom- 
mendation of the den- 
tal profession. Effec- 
tive not only in the 
treatment of pyorrhea 
but also in its preven- 
tion, when used regu- 
larly as a dentifrice. 


DYORRHOCIp 


POWDER. 


{HE DENT NOL 2 
: & PYORRHOCIDE co 
New york, us. 


Pyorrhocide Powder 
removes the mucoid 
plaques and the daily 
accretions which hard- 
en and form tartar— 
the principal cause of 
pyorrhea—and in- 
creases the vitality of 
the gums soas toenable 
them to resist the at- 
tacks of destructive 
germs. 

It is economical be- 
cause a dollar package 
contains a full half 
years supply. For 
sale by all good drug 
stores and dental sup- 
ply houses. 
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Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to go to the mustard pot 
and makea mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
gentle tingle, then the de- 
lightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 

of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Try to picture life under such continual 
menace of death, and see how, in an indus- 
trious, intelligent, and beauty-loving race, 
it must inevitably produce two strong 
passions: 

Pious love of every yard of the soil and 
every stone of the houses. 

Intense dread lest any internal innova- 
tions should weaken the social structure 
and open a door to the enemy. 

There is nothing like a revolution for 
making people conservative; -and that is 
one of the reasons why, for instance, our 
Constitution, the child of Revolution, is 


‘tthe most conservative in history. But, in 


other respects, why should we Americans 
be conservative? To begin with, there is 
not much as yet for us to “conserve” ex- 
cept a few root-principles of conduct, social 
and political; and see how they spring up 
and dominate every other interest in each 
national crisis! In France it is different. 
The French have nearly two thousand 
years of history and art and industry and 
social and political life to ‘‘conserve;” that 
is another of the reasons why their intense 
intellectual curiosity, their perpetual de- 
sire for the new thing, is counteracted by 
a clinging to rules and precedents that have 
often become meaningless. 
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REVERENCE is the life-belt of those 
whose home is on a raft, and Americans 
have not pored over the map of France for 
the last four years without discovering 
that she may fairly be called a raft. But 
geographical necessity is far from being the 
only justification of reverence. It is not 
chiefly because the new methods of war- 
fare lay America open to the same men- 
ace as continental Europe that it is good 
for us to consider the meaning of this an- 
cient principle of civilized societies. 

We are growing up at last; and it is only 
in maturity that a man glances back along 
the past and sees the use of the constraints 
that have irritated-his impatient youth. 
So with races and nations, and America 
has reached the very moment in her de- 
velopment when she may best understand 
what has kept older races and riper civili- 
zations sound. 


Reverence is one of these preserving ele- 
ments, and it is worth while to study it in 
its action in French life. If geographical 
necessity is the fundamental cause, an- 
other, almost as deep-seated, is the in- 
stinct of every people to value and pre- 
serve what they have themselves created 
and made beautiful. 

In Selden’s ‘Table-talk” there is told 
the story of a certain carver of idols. Being 
a pious man, he had always worshiped his 
own idols till he was suddenly called upon 
to make one in great haste, and, no other 
wood being available, had to cut down the 
plum tree in his own garden and make he 
image out of that. 

He could not worship the plum-tree id 1 

because he knew too much about the plum 
tree. That, at least, is Selden’s version; 
but how little insight ‘it shows into human 
processes! Of course, after a time, the 
carver came to worship the plum-tree idol, 
and to worship it just because he had 
grown the tree and carved the image, and it 
was therefore doubly of his making. That 
is the very key to the secret of reverence: 
the tenderness we feel for our own effort 
extending to respect for all fine human 
effort. 
America is already showing the ink 
in her eagerness to beautify her towns, 
and to preserve her few pre- -Revolutionary 
buildings—part of her European heritage, 
But there are whole stretches of this heri. 
tage that have been too long allowed to rur 
to waste: our language, our literature, anc 
many other things pertaining to the ere 
undefinable domain of Taste. 

A man who owns a waste field does no! 
care for that field half as much as afte) 
he has sweated over its furrows anc 
séen the seeds spring. And when he ha) 
turned a bit of it into a useless, brigh’ 
flower garden, he cares for that useless bi 
best of all. 

The deeper civilization of a country ma) 
in a great degree be measured by the car, 
she gives to her flower garden—that is, t: 
the corner of her life where the supposed! 

“‘useless” arts and graces flourish. In th 
cultivating of that garden, France has fa 
passed all other modern nations; and on 
of the greatest of America’s present Oppo! 
tunities is to find out why. 


Mrs. Wharton’s next article will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


J. Rufus on the Jury 


(Continued from page 83) 


all you want’s money, you’re asking for my 
best friend. Thousand dollars do you?”’ 

Again the light of kindliness beamed 
in Mr. Thackett’s eye. 

“Very satisfactory.” 

Mr. Daw started to whistle cheerfully 
as he wrote, and at that instant the door 
opened and in walked a big, raw-boned, 
red-faced man. 

“Ts Mr. Thackett in?” he asked. 

“Tl see you right away,” returned 
Theophilus, correctly gaging the new- 
comer as a person of no great profit. 

“‘Here’s your deposit, neighbcr.’”’ And 
Blackie tossed over the check. ‘Now 
write me a receipt for my thousand, since 
we’re making no finger-bets. Say it’s the 
first instalment on twenty thousand feet 
of bird’s-eye maple, ten thousand feet of 
mahogany, and fifteen thousand of walnut, 
all guaranteed to be first-class.” 


Quite agreeable to that suggestior 
Theophilus wrote the receipt and gave > 
to Mr. Daw, who bestowed on him anothi 
mysterious wink and went out. | 

The other visitor only enjoyed one mil 
ute of Thackett’s valuable time. He wi 
an agent for a patent window. veniam 
and Theophilus had other things tha 
patent window-ventilators to think abou 
Principally that dam; but the next mor 
ing’s paper removed that worry ar 
gave him back his old one. Yeste 
day’s Washington despatch had been | 
mistake. The dam was to be built! Ay 
his property was worth a hundred ai 
twenty-five thousand dollars. And | 
might have to sell it for fifty! Th 
ophilus was cast into the depths of d 
spair. The only thing he wanted in I} 
was to win that case, and it seem 
hopeless! 
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' “Go ’way from me!” ordered juror 
Wallingford, as he sat at his lone break- 
-fast-table in his own room. “I don’t want 
to hear anything you have to say.” 
_ You bloated soft-shell crab!” retorted 
Blackie indignantly. “You're as partic- 
ular abeut your vinegary virtue as a fifty- 
year-old spinster with a harelip! Nobody 
‘wants to push you from the path of pu- 
rity. Of course, I would like a little ad- 
‘vice about my labors in the case of Cutey 
versus Cutey; but I’d die before I’d ask 
| for’ it.” 

“Keep away from that stuff!” And 
J. Rufus rubbed his corrugated brow. 
The restraint of this trial was beginning 
to wear on him, and as his eyes strayed to 
the morning paper, those eyes gleamed. 

“Oh, yes, Jimmy; I see you saw what 
it says about the fluctuations of the dam. 
The dam thing, as you have noticed, 
is still on. The dam which was to be 
dammed, and then was not tc be dammed, 
is to be dammed after all. It cost. me 
two hundred to get that undamming stuff 
in yesterday’s paper, Jimmy, and now what 
Td like to know——”’ 
| “Will you close your trap?” J. Rufus 
‘jumped up and slapped his napkin in his 
chair. ‘Why can’t you let me alone? 
‘Now you’ve spoiled my breakfast. You 
got a devil in you, you long-legged Beel- 
zebub! You know that I have an itch 
clear through me to find out what fool 
trick you’re trying to work! You know 
that I’m crazy to go into the thing, and 
see some little point that you’ve over- 
looked! You know that, as I’ve sat in 
that jury-box, I’ve framed not less than 
twenty ways to cop out that seventy-five 
thousand dollars, and yet you come around 
here and try to tempt me out of the only 
chance I ever had to sacrifice pleasure for 
principle!”’ 

“All right, Jim; if you fee! that way 
about it.” Blackie was slightly crest- 
fallen, and there were creases of anxiety 
in his own brow. “I’ll just keep plug- 
ging along in the dark, all by myself, and 
take my gamble on my first hunch; but 
the case looks rough to me, and if it don’t 
go the way I want it to go "i 

“Look here, you!” And Wallingford 
was extra savage as he felt himself weak- 
ening. “As I told you before, there’s 
going to be only one thing that’ll influ- 
ence me when I go into that jury-room, 
and that’s my conscience; but if there’s 
any little thing I can do for you, or any 
little advice I can give you that won’t 
interfere with justice and my oath as a 
juror, why, I’ll slip that far.” 

“Now you got me going!” And Blackie 
began to pace the floor in deep thought. 
“I got a conscience myself, you know, if 
you force me to it, and since you put me 
on my honor, I won’t ask you to do a thing 
you can’t do inside of your oath.” 

“Shoot, then!” J. Rufus sat down and 
put his plump hands on his fat knees and 
leaned forward eagerly. 

_ “There’s one innocent thing you can 
do, and only one—keep that jury out four 
hours!” 

| J. Rufus pondered that condition seri- 
ously, but study it as he would, he could 
find no trick by which that would help 
Blackie get the seventy-five thousand 
dollars—or by which it would interfere 
with his abnormally acute conscience. So 


} 
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he promised, and took the condition to 
court with him, and puzzled over it all 
through the speeches by which each at- 
torney set forth how pure was his client 
and how putrid the other man. The puzzle 
was still with him when the judge con- 
cluded his soporific charge, and was with 
him still when the twelve men tried and 
true filed into the dim, bare jury-room. 

“Well, gentlemen, I reckon we’ll make 
short work of this,” said the foreman, as 
soon as the bailiff had locked the door. It 
was about fifteen minutes to lunch-time. 
“Suppose we start witha vote. All those 
in favor of a verdict for Prinley, the plain- 
tiff, hold up their right hands.” 

Up came the hands—all of them. It was 
unanimous. No! The huge, well-dressed 
man with the round pink face was not 
voting. 

He was leaning against the window with 
a corrugated brow. One by one, the jurors, 
as they noticed this, turned accusing eyes 
on him until he was the focus of all his 
eleven compeers. 

““Gentlemen, I am for the defendant,” 
stated Wallingford, coming out of the worry 
as to how his attitude might affect Blackie, 
and he grit himself for the battle; for justice 
must be done though the heavens fall. 

“On what grounds can you be for 
Thackett?’’ demanded an impatient voice. 

“The right,” announced Wallingford, 
taking his stand at the end of the table. 
“‘T have but one thought in my mind, gen- 
tlemen, and that thought is justice.”’ 

““‘Justice!’”? It was a howl of derision, 
and the youngest juror bristled in front of 
Wallingford with, 

““Didn’t you hear the testimony?” 

“‘Oh, yes, I heard the testimony; but I 
didn’t hear any proof. Did you?” 

‘“‘ Aw, come on; let’s get through wit’ it!” 
broke in a man with a weather-beaten 
countenance. He wasataxi-driver. “This 
guy Thackett’s map was enough for me.” 

“Theophilus’s face is a black mark 
against him,” chuckled Wallingford, “but I 
want to be on the level about this prop- 
ertye, 

“There is only one thing which will 
convince me,” said a high-school professor 
of mathematics, wrinkling the five lines 
in his brow until they were blended into 
one. “I want the absolute right and wrong 
of this case as deduced from the evidence. 
I am open to conviction, but, so far, the 
logic of the evidence seems against the 
defendant, Thackett, and I’m willing to 
stay here all night to secure justice.” 

“And I’m willing to stay here till to- 
morrow night!” J. Rufus Wallingford 
was fierce in his determination. He was 
bound that his sacrifices should not be in 
vain. His convictions must and should 
win, and those convictions were that 
Thackett was in the right. ‘‘Gentlemen”’ 
—and his voice shook with emotion— 
“Tl tell you what you’re doing. You’re 
allowing your personal opinions that 
Theophilus Thackett is a crook and a 
scoundrel to sway your judgment! I 
shall not permit this! I cannot permit 
this! I am a worshiper of justice, a 
defender of abstract right, a champion of 
fair play! And, gentlemen, I will not 
allow you to punish this poor worm 
for the fault of another! Now, sir, you 
wanted the cold logic of the testimony. 
You shall have it. We'll begin at the 
beginning and B 
“Oh, that isn’t necessary,’ 
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interrupted 
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a full-faced banker, looking at his watch. 
“We can take up the most important 
points and——’” 

“No, sir!” J. Rufus rose in his earnest 
enthusiasm and threw back his coat. ‘‘We’ll 
stay right here till we’ve thrashed out every 
point of the trial.” 

Never had justice a more ardent ad- 
vocate than J. Rufus Wallingford. He 
never gave up a point; he never let go of 
a man, and, as the time wore on, first one 
voice and then another dropped wearily 
out of the discussion until the debate 
became a monologue. J. Rufus himself 
was nearly exhausted, but still his mel- 
lifluous inflections rose and fell; for justice 
must be done though the heavens fail. He 
knew his men now, knew them inside and 
out, their weaknesses and their strength, 
and, one by one, he made them see the 
light. Oh, he had them! All he needed 
to do now was to propose a verdict for 
the defendant and—suddenly he thought 
of Blackie and looked at his watch. 
By George, he had forgotten! His en- 
thusiasm had carried him too fast! 
They had not been in the jury room two 
hours! 

““Gentlemen, I’m _ convinced,”  ad- 
mitted the hungry foreman, looking at 
his own watch. ‘If anybody will propose 
a vote for the defendant, and we get a 
second——”’ 

““T move a verdict for the defendant,” 
interrupted the professor. 

“T second!” shouted 
juror. 

“‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, not so fast!” 
implored the gasping Wallingford, mop- 
ping his brow and gathering up his re- 
maining strength. ‘‘We must not rush 
too hastily into a verdict. Now we'll 
take up the arguments for the other 
side.”’ 

At half-past four, twelve fagged and 
perspiring jurymen filed limply into the 
court-room, with juror number five pale 
with fatigue and unable to speak abeve 
a whisper, but happy in the triumph of 
justice; for the foreman, in a_ hollow 
voice, announced a verdict for the 
astonished defendant, Thackett! 


the youngest 
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THEOPHILUS THACKETT, in a most 
beatific state of mind, rushed down to the 
public telephones in the court-house 
rotunda. His property was his own 
now, and that seventy-five-thousand-dollar 
profit was his also, and he could not get 
word quickly enough to the Wharf ‘Termi- 
nal Company that he was free to sell and 
ready to sell. He was just popping into 
a booth when he was hailed by a lean, 
lank man who had raced after him— 
a man in a silk hat and a black frock 
suit. 

“Hey, Mr. Thackett!”’ 

The recent defendant gazed a moment 
in puzzled retrospection. Where had he 
seen those beady black eyes and those 
pointed black mustaches before? 

“Oh. Mr. Daw!” But where wére 
the gaudy clothes, the mysterious wink? 
Theophilus turned again to the booth. 
“Tl see you in a few minutes.” 

“No time like the present, Mr. 
Thackett,” urged Mr. Daw. “I want to 
close our little deal in a hurry.” 

“Oh, yes; for the lumber,” returned 
Thackett, remembering, even in his ex- 


citement, that there was a pleasant profit 
in Mr. Daw. 

““‘Lumber?’” repeated Daw. 
understand.” 

“Oh, there can’t anybody hear us in 
this corner.””’ Thackett remembered how 
mysterious Daw had been. ‘‘ Your lumber 
is ordered, and——” 

“What are you handing me?” Horace 
G. Daw leaned forward and gazed Mr. 
Thackett incredulously in the eye for a 
moment; then his face flushed with in- 
dignation. 

“Look here: Tve heard about your 
sharp practises, but if you try any of 
your little old-fashioned tricks on me, 
you'll get the worst of it. Now, let’s 
don’t waste time, Mr. Thackett. . I’ve 
come to pay you the fifty-four-thousand- 
dollar balance on that river property of 
yours; so——” 

“River property!’ gasped Theophilus. 

‘So get the bill of sale I left you——” 

“Bill of sale?’”’ 

“Of course—bill of sale!”’ hotly insisted 
Mr. Daw. “I had it drawn up by a 
regular lawyer before I came to you. 
You wouldn’t sign it until after the 
trial, but you took my thousand dollars 
to bind the bargain, and I have the check 
returned from my bank. I 4 

“Wait a minute!” Thackett pulled 
at his collar—it seemed to be choking 
him. ‘Not another word!” he husked. 
“Stop right where you are till I get my 
lawyer!” 

“Look here, you!” Blackie shook a 
lean finger at him and snarled with all 
his white teeth. “I’ve already sold that 
property to the Wharf Terminal Company 
for a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, and they want their deed as 
quickly as I can give it to them. If you 
don’t 

“Shut up!” Theophilus waved his 
hand frantically for silence, then suddenly 
dashed across the rotunda. ‘Puckett! I 
say, Puckett! Come here! Quick!” 

The smallish, grayish, waspish lawyer 
came hobbling across, followed far up the 
corridors by the largest juror, and the 
round pink face of the largest juror was 
glowing with eagerness. Thackett ran 
to meet Puckett, and there was a hurried 
and horrified conference, while the huge 
juror went over to Blackie, his eyes 
glistening. 

“T declare myself in,” he chuckled. 
“T’ve done my duty, and I’ve had myself 
discharged from the jury. What doI do 
next? What’s the game?” 

“Stick around,” ordered Blackie. 
“‘Shush! Here they come.” 

“What is this high-handed outrage?” 
Puckett’s hair was on end as he came 
over. 

“T shall tell you gently but firmly,” 
stated Mr. Daw, with a cold, hard look in 
his eye. ‘‘Your client verbally sold me 
his water-front property for fifty-five 
thousand dollars, if he should win this 
case, and he took a thousand dollars of 
my money to bind the bargain. Now he 
refuses to complete the deal, just as he 
did with Prinley.” 

J. Rufus Wallingford suddenly choked 
and turned purple in the face. 

“Tt’s a lie!” shrieked Theophilus, beside 
himself with rage, and aghast at the mon- 
strous charge. “There wasn’t a word said 
about my property. Not one word! He 
bought a big bill of lumber and gave me 


“T don’t 
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a check to open an account with him. ] 
got it on my book right now—a thous 
dollar credit and no. debit.” .. : 

“My heavens, can. such. things . be?! 
groaned Mr. Daw. 

“Not quite so handy as in Prinley’ 
case,” suggested the largest juror dryh 
“You didn’t have to open an acco nt te 
cover Prinley’s thousand.” Be 

“Well, Vil be. darned!” ’ said 
Puckett, and, sitting in the telepho 
booth, he glared in great disapproval 
his client, Thackett. “Why did you ope 
that account?” < 

“Tt was for lumber, I tell you! ie 

“That’s three times you’ve said md 
ber,”’ interrupted Mr. Daw. “I don’ 
get it. If you can bring one reputabk 
witness in this town to say that I eve 
mentioned the word ‘lumber,’ Il fo fei 
my thousand dollars. I’m well-known i 
this town as a commercial speculator, anc 
I can bring any number of witnesses o 
unimpeachable character, who will certify 
that my specialty is in real-estate opue 
tunities. I can——” 

“But answer this!” And Pucket 
fairly quivered in his eagerness to get ove 
his triumphant point. “Where woulc 
my client have a motive in agreeing to sel 
his property for fifty-five thousand dollar 
while he was fighting to keep it because i 
was worth a hundred and twenty-fiv 
thousand?” 


“Ves! Tell him that! Tell him that!’ 
shrilled Theophilus. : 
““ ‘Motive?’ Money!”  shrilled Mr 


Daw, and snapped both fingers alternateh 
and together. “He wanted to. pull him 
self out of a hole, didn’t he? I saw in th 
morning paper that the dam was a fluke 
and figured you’d be glad to get out 
I was willing to take a gamble, so. 
saw my lawyer and came right over to it 
My check is dated the same as that news 
paper article, and what do you think q 
that?” 

“‘And I fought for a verdict for thi 
man!”’ marveled the largest juror, wipin, 
his eyes. 

(14 Is 
Puckett. 

“Now you pretend ignorance, yo 
hoary old skinflint!” shouted the indignan 
Mr. Daw. ‘Why, you had the pape 
right ‘in front of you while I wa 
there, and you wished me well of m 
gamble.” 

Thackett jumped as if he had spring 
in him, while Mr. Puckett looked at. hi 
coldly. 

“Tiel Lie! Lie!” he yelled. “Yo 
bought lumber! I’d swear it with m 
dying breath. I was sitting right ther: 
and— Why, say; there was a witness ther 
A sandy-complected man that was sellin 
some fool window-fixings! I got his cat 
right—wait!” He searched his pocket 
“T always keep cards for scribbling an! 


this your affair?” squeake 


figuring. Here it is. Tim Measen, h) 
name is. He heard you say ‘lumber 
He——”’ 


“Oh, that fellow!” And Daw brig 
ened with pleasure. “I forgot abot 
him, Mr. Thackett, if you are fool enoug, 
to make me sue you. Why, that strangi 
heard the whole discussion about t 
wharf property, the terms of paymen 
the fact that the Wharf Terminal Con 
pany wouldn’t want it then, and the fa! 
that you were afraid you wouldn’t. ¥ 
the Prinley case.’ 
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color of your hair—whether the natural color is 
black, dark brown, medium brown or light 
brown. Better still, enclose a lock in your || 
letter. 

Remember, when the first gray streaks ap- 
pear is the time to begin with Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer and mail the coupon 
for the trial bottle today. 


T. Goldman's 
P arenot satisfied 
with any less ef- 
ficient preparation. | 
Nor will ever accept 

cheap imitations. 
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Mary T. Goldman ¢ 


= 867 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Mina. = 

= Please send me your freetrial bottle = 

867 GoldmanBldg. = Mary T. Goldman's Hair Oolor 
| St. Paul, Minn. = Restorer with special comb. I am ~ 
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3° BANKING 


Tells of the great opportunities for both men 
and women in this attractive profession, and 
how_you can learn by mail in spare time, 
Send for copy atonce. No obligations, 


4, E.G. Alcorn, American School of Banking 
Dept. 110 185 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


—————- Whatevery young manand 
$1 00 Every young woman should know 
os * What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Table contents & commendations on request 


plain wrapper 
‘AMERICAN PUB. CO., 103 Winston Blidg., Philadelphia 


EYE WATER 


}| strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
tj idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
i] eyes well and they will help keep you. 

35 At All Druggists or sent by 

Cc mail upon receipt of price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
} JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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“Vaaah!” It was an_ inarticulate 
screech which came from Theophilus 
Thackett; then he regained his speech, 
and paced up and down the corridor, 
swinging his arms in a paroxysm . of 
rage that everybody in the world was a 
crook, and after the money of him, 
Theophilus. 

“You might just as weil sit down,” 
counseled Mr. Puckett, jerking his client 
into the deep window-seat. ‘‘How can I 
think, with you acting like a fool? Either 
this witness was a put-up job, Thackett, 
or I’m not getting the straight of it from 
either side, and, anyhow, there’s a lie out 
some place.” 

“T’m an innocent man, I tell you 
yelled Thackett. 

Huge and impressive J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford stepped forward then, his eyes 
still moist, and shook a sclemn forefinger 
at the owner of. the river property. 

“You may be an innocent man, Mr. 
Thackett, but I don’t think you can make 
another jury believe it. And let me tell 
you another thing—and I speak as a 
conscientious juryman, Mr. Thackett. 
The thing that will go hardest with 
you, if you bring this case to trial, will 
be the fact that this jury was out four 
hours before it could agree on a verdict 
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for you! 


{?? 


The case of Daw versus Thackett was 
not slowly dragged out, for the town was 
up in arms against any delay to the com- 
mercial improvements promised by the 
Wharf Terminal Company. The jury was 
out seven minutes, and when the jury 
filed in with its verdict, which was based 


on the psychological conviction that no | 


man should get away twice with the same 


trick, Theophilus Thackett’s nerves passed | 


out of his control, and, in a fit of temper 
which was almost apoplectic, he screeched 
his opinion of the law, the jury, and the 
judge until he was sent to a cell for con- 
tempt of court. 

It was there he completed his unfinished 
business with Mr. -Daw, accepted his 
check, and signed over his property, 
after which Mr. Daw had the effrontery 
to go back in the cell, lean over Theo- 
philus Thackett, wink mysteriously, and 
say, “And you might add a few slabs 
of ebony to my lumber order, Mr. 
Thackett.” 

The rest of Mr. Daw’s transaction was 
concluded in the recorder’s office, with 
J. Rufus as witness to the sale of Blackie’s 
property to the Wharf Terminal Com- 
pany; and out of that room Blackie 
brought a certified check for seventy-six 
thousand dollars, net profit. 

*‘ All your own work, Blackie! You did 
it all by your little self,’’ chuckled Jim, as 
hugely delighted as if Blackie had been 
his son who had given great evidence of 
a precocious brain. 
idiot jackass would have thought of that 
trick,” 

“Yea, bo,” grinned Blackie; “and what 


' do you think of your old friend Justice 


now?” 

Wallingford was thoughtful as _ he 
put their check in his pocket for safe- 
keeping. 

“Just the same as ever, youcrook! But 
I wasn’t on this jury.” 


The next Wallingford story will appear 
in February Cosmopolitan. 


“Only, nobody but an | 
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“I Can Succeed!” 


‘*What other men have done with the 
help of the International Correspondence 
Schools, I can do. If the I. C. S. have 
raised the salaries of other men, they can 
raise mine. If they have helped others 
to advance, they can help me. To me, 
I. C. S. means ‘I CAN SUCCEED.’ ”’ 


Make up your mind right now that not 
another day shall pass until you have 
made your start toward success. 


For 27years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army 
and Navy—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been winning 


| promotion and increased salaries through 


the I. C.S. More than 100,000 men and 
women are peters ready right now with 
I. C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come to 
you. No matter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 280 I. C. S. Courses will surely suit 
your needs, 


When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
Income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! Thisisallweask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
-to us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


, BOX 2547, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
| Position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINFER OCJSALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rys. LJ ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring (J Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer L)Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 


Mechanical Draftsman UJILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice J] Cartooning 
Toolmaker CL) BOOKKEEPER 


Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'R 


(_]Stenographer and Typist 

LCert. Pub. Accountant 

LJ TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Marine Engineer {[JGOOD ENGLISH 
Ship Draftsman {J Teacher 
ARCHITECT (_) Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder LJ) Mathematics 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST 


(JCIVIL SERVICE 

UJRailway Mail Clerk 

LJ AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 

LJ Auto Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE French 

CL) Poultry Raising Italfan 
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T is true that four 
out of five people 
over forty suffer 
from gum- shrinkage, 
or Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). But many 
people even under 
thirty have Pyorrhea, 

omen, particu- 
larly after the baby 

-comes, are pecul- 

iarly subject to Pyorrhea. 

At such time they can- 
not be too careful about 
their teeth. 

Pyorrhea commences 
with tender gums, or 
with gum-bleeding, at 
tooth-brush time 
Gradually the gums be- 
come spongy. They in 
flame and then shrink. 
The teeth become ex 
posed to decay at the 
base and tiny openings 
in the gums become 
the breeding places of 

disease germs which 

infect the joints—or 
tonsils—or cause other 
ailments. 

Beware of that first 
| gum tenderness! Try 
| Forhan’sfor the gums, 
It - positively prevents 
Pyorrhea, if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently. No ordi- 
nary tooth paste will 
do this. 

And Forhan’s 
cleans teeth sciéntifr 
cally aswell. Brush 
your teeth with it, It 

keeps the teeth white 
and free from tartar. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 

§ and consult a dentist 

immediately for spe- 

\ cial treatment. 
30c and 60c tubes 

All Druggists 
FORHAN CO. 

194 6th Ave., N.Y 

Send for 


Tr a Tube 
Free 


VICK’S os, GUIDE 
and Floral 
For 70 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm or 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. 1919 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
56 Stone Street The Flower City 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


a@¥ ORE throat, coughing, hoarse- 
®, ness, loss of voice, bronchial and 
asthmatic troubles are quickly re- 
lieved withBrown’s Bronchial Troches. 

Not a confection but a genuine remedy 
with seventy years of success back of it. 
Contain no opiates or other harmful ingredi- 
ents, hence are especially fine for adults and 
children. 

May be carried in vanity case or vest pocket. 
Four sizes, 15C, 35¢, 750 G 
$1.25 at all druggists. 
John I. Brown & Son 

Boston, Mass. 


Safe _ 
Handy 
Dependable 
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**RetreatP’ 


up beside the road, leaving a clear space. 


Hell!” : 


— 
fe 


(Continued from page 23) + 
and grinned and waved their hands. Tears | 
of joy ran down her cheeks. And then she 


“Ow est-ce que ¢ est, donc?” she asked the 
driver wearily. 

“Sais pas, mam’ selle,” 
don’t know. An order—— 

They had stopped at a bend in the road. 
The highway stretched on, rising to the 
crest of a little hill, and Mary Standish, her 
eyes obeying the impulse given by those 
about her, stared toward the crest. The 
road, as it rose, was still clogged with 
troops. But now officers began to clear it. 
The men were herded to the sides of the 
road. Camions drove into the ditch. 
Some strange thing was in prospect. But 
it was her ears, not her eyes, that first gave 
Mary Standish a clue. 

She heard singing beyond the crest of 
the hill. Incredulous, she started to her 
feet, her hands caught to her breast, and 
stared. Frenchmen did not sing so. And 
then her staring eyes saw a drab wave 
break over the crest of that hill and come 
pouring down as a comber breaks over a 
rock. The sun shone down upon rifle- 
barrels. And on the drab wave swept. 
Another wave came—first, a wave of sound. 
Mary Standish’s breath came in great, 
choking gasps as she listened and stared. 
And now she could hear the words: 


he answered. ‘‘T 


”? 


“Send the word, send the word 

Over there 

That the Yanks are coming, the Yanks are 

coming——”’ 

The roar cf the guns from behind con- 
tinued. But, in spite of their thunder, a 
sort of awed silence was upon that place, 
that stretch of the countryside of France. 
The din of the retreat had died down. 
Only the rhythmic beat of the marching 
men and the swelling chorus of the song: 


“Over there, say a prayer; 
Send the word, send the word to beware. 
We'll be over; we’re coming over, 
And we won’t go back till it’s over over 
HERE!” 


Mary Standish stood up and screamed. 
She waved her arms.. On came the column 
of men in olive drab. She could see the 
faces of the men of her own race and breed 
now—clear-eyed, smooth-skinned, confi- 
dent, alert. And young—so young, and 
Behind her came the roar of a rac- 
ing motor. A car sped up. A French 
staff-officer, his face ‘white, drawn, lined 
with care and weariness, sprang out. He 
approached an American officer upon whose 
shoulder-strap there was a silver leaf. 
Mary Standish heard their words. 

“VLieutenant-Colonel Wise,” said the 
Frenchman, saluting, ‘‘of the United States 
Marines?” 

“Ves, sir,” said Colonel Wise, return- 
ing the salute. But, though he had paused, 
the marines went on, singing. 

“You are welcome, Colonel. You are 
in time to cover the retreat. I am in- 
structed to request you to hold the Ger- 
mans, when you get in touch with their 
advance, as long as you can. You will 
then retreat to the trenches we shall have 
prepared for you.” 

“*Revceat?’”’? said Wise. 
Hell! We've just come. 
boches do the retreating.”’ 

Mary Standish thinks she screamed 
again. Brown-faced boys looked at her 


“Retreat?” 
We'll let the 


found herself joining, in a sort of croak, the 
chorus of the song: 


“The Yanks are coming, ; 
The drums rum-tumming everywhere. 
Over there, say a prayer; : 
Send the word, send the word to bewag s 
We'll be over; we’re coming over, 
And we won’t go back till it’s over over 

HERE!” 4 


And now, all about her, marvelous chine 
were happening to the souls of mae 
Shoulders were straightening. And, here 
and there, poilus were stooping to retrieve 
abandoned rifles, were slipping into the 
olive-drab ranks that opened to admit a 
splash of the horizon blue. And the marines 
went on—went forward, singing, boasting, 
toward the hell she had been leaving. 

Swiftly they passed. Eight thousand of 
them there were—she had learned to reckon 
the numbers of marching columns of 
troops. Pitifully few—yes! But she was 
sure of them, as, suddenly, mysteriously, 
the French were sure of them. They were 
going to stop the Germans, to make the 
boches do the retreating, as Wise had 


_ promised they would. Her eyes strained 


after them, melting into the long road, long 
after the ambulance had resumed its jour- 
ney. Her eyes and her heart and her 
prayers followed them. She wished, as 
never in all her life before she had wished 
for anything, that she might see and know 
what they would do. 

The marines went on. Singing, march- 
ing to the lilt of their song, they went on. 
And near the little town of Meaux they 
came into contact, for the first time, with 
the Germans. ‘They had sped a hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Verdun in the 
night, in great motor-trucks, to reach this 
field. And they had come at the fifty- 
ninth minute of the last hour. If they did 
not stop the Germans, the Germans would 
not bestopped. Paris would fall, and, with 
Paris, the Germans would hold the heart 
and soul of France. France, in 1914, might 
have survived the loss of Paris—in 1918, 
the fall of Paris would mean the fall of 
France. 

Off to the right were supporting batteries 
of seventy-fives, manned by Americans of 
two regiments of field-artillery. But the 
work that Jay ahead was work for infantry, 
not guns. And it was the marines, the 
Fifth and Sixth Marines, the commands 
of Catlin and of Nevillé—both of whom, 
for what they did near Chateau-Thierry, 
are now brigadier generals—upon whom 
the fate of Paris and of France and of the 
world depended. | 

It was the first day of June. That day 
must never be forgotten. Upon it thi 
sun rose in gloom and black disaster. Thi 
end was at hand. But the sun set tha 
night upon a world redeemed. | 

The marines spread out in a thin skir 
mish-line. They held their fire with rifle 
and with their machine guns. The Ger 
mans came on, serene, confident, blatan 
in their arrogance and pride of conquest 
And then the marines began to fight| 
Time after time the Germans rushed, onl 
to be sent staggering back, seared, witk 
‘ered. They came to grips, and the mari 
blistering their hands with the hot bar) 


or eatete 


atts of their guns. The work was too 
‘ose, too hot, even, for the bayonet. 
Those marines, those “devil-dogs’”— 
Teufelhunde,” the Germans named them 
,at day—did not know how to fight in 
ie German way. A score of times they 
ere beaten, wiped out, and lacked the 
-ains to knowit. They fought on. And, 
_ last, the Germans gave before them— 
vayed, broke, fell back. And the marines 
ent on. They drove the Germans, in- 
-edulous, dazed, before them. 

Three days there were in which Catlin 
ad Neville and their marines held that 
sw Thermopyle. Eight thousand of 
em went into that fighting—and six 
‘ousand two hundred of them were hit! 
atlin and Neville were both wounded. 
ut they saved Paris, and, with Paris, 
rance and the world! 

For all along the front the word of what 
ie marines had done went blazing. The 
anks had come! These were the Amer- 


‘Yosmopolitan for January, 1910 
* their rifles, beat them back with the 


‘ans, of whom such hopes had been had.! ¢% 


eight thousand Americans could fight 
ce that, what could not a million accom- 
ish? 
Victory had been snatched from defeat. 
‘awn had followed, indeed, the darkest 
yur of the night. Paris was safe. The 
rench had gained the time they needed 
» recoil. 


‘In the days that followed, glory was 
‘led upon glory for the marines. They won 
elleau Wood, in the outskirts of Chateau- 
hierry— Belleau Wood, known now, 
id forever to be known, as the “Wood 
‘the American Marines.” ‘They played 
ieir deathless part in the great advance 
1at began on July 18th, when Foch began 
s great series of victories. 

But it was on June tst that the marines 
ved France and ended Germany’s last 
ance to win the war. Then victory was 
embling in the balance. The Germans 
id to be stopped—and the marines 
opped them and drove them back. 


‘France knows the truth. And France 
is hailed the survivors of the men who 
et the Germans that day near Meaux as 
sr saviors. It was on the Fourth of July 
at Paris strewed her streets with flowers 
neath the marching feet of the men who 
id saved her. And have you heard the 
le of how the marines who carried the 
ars and Stripes through Paris that day 
2re chosen? 

There were three thousand of them, 
gunded, but still able to be about, pin-! 
g to get back to the front. They were: 
sembled, and a general spoke to them. | 
e told them that they had done all that 
uld be asked of them, but that now an- 
hher service still was needed. He told 
em that this new task called for a hero- 
n such as even they had not displayed, 
id that it might well be that few of 
em could survive. And then he asked 
r volunteers among such of them as 
2re physically fit, despite their wounds, 
- march, 

‘Twenty-six hundred of them stepped 
rward from their ranks. Twenty-six 
mdred out of three thousand—and the 
hers were on crutches! 

‘And then he told them what this new 
‘sk was. It was to march through Paris 
1 Independence Day and to receive the 
ianks of the city they had saved. 


worth of ordinary laxative value. 


dollars come faster. 


where, with perfect safety. 


not cause discomfort. 


dollar, It’s truly remarkable. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 


cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, 

with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate, and let 
: is explain. The W. L. EVANS SOHOOL OF 
CARTOONING, 839 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The masterpiece of watch 
} manufacture—adjusted to the 
' second, positions, temperature an 
fsochronism. Encased at factory 
into your choice of the exquisite new 
watch cases, The great Burlington 
Watch sentonsimplerequest. Pay 
at rate of $2.50a month. } 
the watch at the same price that 
the wholesale sere monet rey, us. 
* e color illustra- 
Write Today tions of aj] newest 
designs in watches that you have to 
choose from. Name and address on 
ough, Write today. 


Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


How often have you said 
“Pd give a dollar to feel right!” 


_ Here’s your chance to do it, and feel right 
many times for the money. Take Eno’s “Fruit 
Salt,” the gentle and agreeable aperient, that 
gives you far more than one hundred cents 


In a glass of water this superior corrective 
makes a tasty effervescing drink that quickly changes 
“off-color” days to healthy, happy ones. 
it puts the eliminative tract in prime condition—reju- 
venates physical vigor and mental activity. Makes the 


Eno’s “Fruit Salt” may be taken any time, any- 
wh It is as harmless as the 
juices of luscious fruit, from which it is derived. Will 


The next time you wish “I felt better” take Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt’? and note the change you get for your 
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Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Agents for the Continent of America: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 171 Madison Ave., New York—Toronto, Canada 
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THIS BOTTLE CONTAINS BhO2S.8Y WEICHT 


This, because 


DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows ? 
Youw too can have the same 


week. But if you are anxious to| 
develop your talent with a suc-| © 


ian money order. 
NY (Dept. 6), Phila. 


|. Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
fight but durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
constipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 
and all weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Easy to adjust—a great comfort 


to the wearer. For men, women and children. 
Send for the belt on Five Days’ Free Trial. 

If satisfactory, send us $2.50. If not, return belt. 

Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt CO. x00 wont, Cohn. 
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FANNIE WARD 
Famous Photoplay Star Writes: 
Maypbell Laboratortes, Chicago. = 
tt can sincerely % Deere tamil ‘LASH-BROW-INE' asa 

splendid preparation for stimulating and PIO E EE the 
growth of the eyebrows and lashes. I use tt regu a E 
with most satisfying results. Sincerely, Fannie Ward 

If nature has denied you She priceless heritage of long, § 
luxuriant eyelashes and well formed eyebrows it is now | 
quite possible for you to have themif you wiliapply alittle [ 


pa S70I-Ine | 


Aemasiber the full Name - Slee reat ——, 


It has # 
been fonted ad endorsed by the best chemists and 
beauty specialists of America. An invaluable aid to 
beauty. Thousands have used it successfully. Why 
not you? TWO SIZES 50c and $1, 

Send price and we will mail you *‘LASH-BROW-INE”’ 
and our Maybell Beauty Booklet. ‘‘The Woman Beauti- 
a pp ecnidinmer nists cover. Remit by coin,currency, § 

mpe or, or SEES SATISFACTION ASSURED 
bit PRIC 


The watt Dey pieace ae “Lash-Brow-Ine" has caused 
the name to be imitated Closely. There is only one gen- } 
ulne “‘Lash-Brow-Ine.”” Avoid imitations. Remember f 
the full name—"'Lash-Brow-Ine.’ 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-43 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 


This Interesting Free Book shows 
how you oan become a skilled player of piano 
or organ in yourown home, aT ONS-QUARTER 
usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method ia endorsed by leading musicians and 
heada of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
years. Play ohords aT once and complete 
piece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS, Scien- 
tific: 7 easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, old 
or young, ALL MUSIC FREB. Diploma granted.  Writetoday for 64-page free 
book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio € 1, Social Union Building, Boston, Mass, 


specialized profession, | 


as 
M* “The Scientific Care and 

Treatment of the Skin and Contours,” has been 
my life work for 15 years. 

A very great following of cultured women through- 
out the world have successfully adopted -.my 
methods; obtaining perfection of facial charm and 
developing individuality of beauty. 

It is no longer necessary to incur great expense by 
coming to New York for a course of treatments, as I 
have prepared a most complete and scientific HOME 
COURSE of Instruction which will enable any wo- 
man, however plain and unattractive, to veritably 
transform herself. 

_ Write me now without obligation and learn HOW 
YOU MAY CULTIVATE (1) your hair (2) eyelashes 
(3) contour of neck, bust, arms, shoulders (4) complex- 
ion (5) eyes (6)' hands. OR HOW TO REMEDY (7) 
Sagging muscles (8) double chin (9) wrinkles or lines 
(10) blackheads (11) coarse pores (12) brown spots 
(13) acne (14) weight—too thin or too stout. 

Clip out this advertisement; check any of theabove 
you wish to consult me about, or describe fully any 
condition you wish toovercome, addressing meperson- 
ally at my New York Salon. Free booklet on request. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Avenue, New York, Dept. C. 


My Salons are located in New York; in Boston, 192 Boylston St.; 
Washington, 1147 Connecticut Ave.; Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. 
They are the most complete and finely "equipped in the world. 


glowing. 
; warmth and motion. 


| know, 


eyes blank of pupils, all livened and 
whitened by the moonlight—an embodi- 
ment of the marvelous, unseeing energy of 
life, twisting and turning hearts without 
mercy. He gazed into those eyes with a 
sort of scared defiance. The great clawed 


| paws of the beast, the strength and re- 
| morseless serenity of that crouching crea- 
“ture with human head, made living by his 
| imagination and the moonlight, seemed to 
| him like a refutation of human virtue. 


Pierson recoiled from it, and resumed 


‘his march along the Embankment, almost 
deserted in the bitter cold. He came to 


where, in the opening of the underground 


railway, he could see the: little forms of 


people moving, little orange and red lights 
The sight arrested him by its 
Was it not all a 
That woman and her daughter, 
Had not Noel been 


dream? 
had they really come? 


| but an apparition, her words a trick which 


his nerves had played him? 
Then, too vividly again, he saw her face 


| against the dark stuff of the curtain, the 


curve of her hand plucking at her blouse, 


|| heard the sound of his own horrified: 
| “Nollie!” 


No illusion; no deception! The 


edifice of his life was in the dust. And 


|a queer and ghastly company of faces 


came about him—faces he had thought 


friendly, of good men and women whom 


he knew, yet at that moment did not 
all gathering round Noel, with fin- 
gers pointing at her. 

He staggered back ftom that vision, 
could not bear it, could not recognize this 
calamity. He felt suddenly that he must 
hurry. back, go straight to Noel, tell her 
that she had been cruel to him, or assure 


! | himself that, for the moment, she had been 
| insane. 


His temper rose suddenly, took 
fire. He felt anger against her, against 
everyone he knew, against lfeitself. But 
by the time he reached home, his anger 
had evaporated; he felt nothing but utter 
lassitude. It was nine o’clock, and the 
maids had cleared the dining-table in de- 
spair. Noel had gone up to her room. 
He had no courage left, and sat down 
supperless at his little piano, letting his 


fingers find soft, painful harmonies, so 


that Noel perhaps heard the faint, far 


| thrumming of that music through uneasy 
@ | dreams. 


And there he stayed till it be- 
came time for him to go forth to the old 


_ year’s midnight service. 


When he returned, Pierson wrapped 
himself in a rug and lay down on the old 
sofa in his study. The maid, coming in 


/next morning to “do” the grate, found 


him still asleep. She stood contemplat- 


|ing him in awe—a _ broad-faced, kindly, 


fresh-colored girl. He lay with his face 
resting on his hand, his dark, just grizzling 
hair unruffled, as if he had not stirred all 
night; his other hand clutched the rug to 
his chest, and his booted feet protruded 
beyond it. To her young eyes, he looked 
rather appallingly neglected. She gazed 
with interest at the hollows in his cheeks, 
and the furrows in his brow, and the lips, 
dark-mustached and bearded, so tightly 


| compressed, even in sleep. Being holy 


didn’t make a man happy, it seemed! What 
fascinated her were the cindery eyelashes 
resting on the cheeks, the faint movement 
of face and body as he breathed, the 
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; Saint’s Progress 
(Continued from page 48) 


gentle hiss of breath escaping throv 
twitching nostrils. Something in 
and the little twitches which passec 
it, made her feel “that sorry” fo: 
He was a gentleman, had money, pre 
to her every Sunday, and was not 
old—what more could a man want? 
yet—he looked so tired, with those 
She pitied him; helpless and lone 
seemed to her, asleep there instead 
ing to bed properly. And, sighin 
tiptoed toward the door. : 
“Ts that you, Bessie?” 
The girl turned. 


Ves) Sian tere sorry I woke you, 
: Appy new year, sir.’ 
“Ah, yes. A happy new year, 


She saw his usual smile, saw it di 
a fixed look come on his face; it 
her, and she hurried away. Pierson” 
remembered. For full five minutes 
there, staring at nothing. Then h 
folded the rug mechanically, and le 
at the clock. Eight! He went up-s 
knocked on Noel’s door, and entered 
blinds were drawn up, but she wa 
in bed. J 

‘““A happy new year, my child 
said; and he trembled all over, shi 
visibly. She looked so young and 


night’s sleep, that the thought spra 
in him again: “It must have bee 
dream.” She did not move, but 
flush came up in her cheeks. No dr 
no dream! He said tremulously: 
“T can’t realize. I—I hoped 
heard wrong. Didn’t I, Nollie?” 
just shook her head. ‘‘Tell me eve 
he said, “for God’s sake!” 


murmur: 
““There’s nothing more. 
George know, and Leila. 
undone, daddy. Perhaps I wouldn’ 
wanted to make sure if you hadn’t 
to stop Cyril and me—and I’m 
sometimes, because I shall haves 
thing of his.” She looked up at 
“After all, it’s the same, really; 
there’s no ring. It’s no good talk 
me now, as if I hadn’t beat thin 
this for ages. I’m used to anythin 
can say; I’ve said it to myself, yo 
There’s nothing but to make the b 
it.” Her hot hand came out from 
the bedclothes and clutched his very 
Her flush had deepened, and he 
seemed to him to glitter. ( 
you do look tired! Haven’t you b 
bed? Poor daddy!” ; 
That hot clutch and the words: “ 
daddy!” brought tears into his 
They rolled slowly down to his bear 
he covered his face with the other 
Her grip tightened convulsively; suddé 
she dragged it to her lips, kissed it, a) 
let it drop. 4 
“Don’t, daddy!” 
her face. ; 
Pierson effaced his emotion, and 
quite calmly, 
‘Shall you wish to be at home, my ¢ 
or to go elsewhere?”’ 

Noel had begun to toss her head 
pillow, like a feverish child. 
“Oh, I don’t know. 

matter?” 


And she turned 


What. doe 


“‘Kestrel—would you like to g0 there? 
our aunt—I could write to her.” 

‘Noel stared at him a moment; a struggle 
‘emed going on within her. 

“Ves,” she said; “I would. Only, 
tt uncle Bob.” 

“Perhaps your uncle would come up 
ire and keep me company.’ 

She turned her face away, and that 
‘ssing movement of the head and limbs 
ineath the clothes began again, 

'“T don’t care,”’ she said; ‘“‘anywhere— 
i doesn’t matter.” 

Pierson put his chilly hand on her fore- 
lad. 

“Gently,” he said, and knelt down by 
jr bed. “Merciful Father,’ he mur- 
jured, ‘‘give us strength to bear this 
.eadful trial. Keep my beloved child 
‘fe and bring her peace, and give me to 
derstand how I have done wrong, how 
‘iave failed toward thee and her. In all 
{ings chasten and strengthen her, my 
‘ild and me.’ 

His thoughts moved on in the confused, 
jarticulate suspense of prayer, till he heard 
lr say: 

“You haven’t failed; why do you talk 

‘ failing? It isn’t true; and don’t pray 
ir me, daddy.” 
‘Pierson raised himself and moved back 
im the bed. Her words confounded 
lm, yet he was afraid to answer. She 
shed her head deep into the pillow, and 
iy looking up at the ceiling. 
“T shall have a son; Cyril won’t quite 
Lve died. And I don’t want to be 
i-given.”’ 
‘He dimly perceived what long, dumb 
rocesses of thought and feeling had gone 
. in her to produce this hardened state 
. mind, which, to him, almost seemed 
lusphemous. And, in the very midst of 
fis turmoil in his heart, he could not 
Ip thinking how lovely her face looked. 
iat flung-back head, moving restlessly 
om side to side in the heat of the soft 
low, had such a passion of protesting 
fz in it! And he kept silence. 
‘“T want you to know -it was all me. 
at I can’t pretend—I— Of course I'll 
'7 and not let it hurt you more than I 
‘ssibly can. I’m sorry for you, poor 
ddy—oh, I’m sorry for you!” With 
‘movement incredibly lithe and swift, 
‘e turned and pressed her face down in 
e pillow, so that all he could see was her 
mbled hair and the bedclothes trembling 
ove her shoulders. He tried to stroke 
‘at hair, but she shook her head free, and 
stole out. 
She did not come to breakfast; and 
jen his own wretched meal was over, 
e mechanism of his professional life 
‘ught him again at once. New Year’s 
ly! He had much to do. He had, 
fore all, to be of a cheerful countenance 
fore his flock, to greet all and any with 
air of hope and courage. 


: x 
I 


THIRZA PIERSON, seeing her brother-in- 
W’s handwriting, naturall y said, 

“Here’s a letter from Ted.” 

Bob Pierson, with a mouth full of 
usage, naturally responded, 

“What does he say?” 

Ti reading on, she found that to answer 
at question was one of the most difficult 
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False Notions 
On Teeth-Cleaning 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


They Ignore the Film 


The old idea of brushing teeth was to 
remove food particles. Some ways also 
aimed to polish teeth. 


But time soon proved those methods 
insufficient. Teeth still discolored, still 
decayed. Tartar formed, and pyorrhea 
remained undiminished. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles constantly increased. 


Millions of users have discovered that 
the tooth brush fails to save their teeth. 


Now science knows the reason. It lies in 
a film—a slimy film—which dentists call 
bacterial plaque. It constantly forms on 
the teeth, and it clings. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. Old-time brushing 
methods could not properly combat it. 


That film is what discolors,. not the 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus tooth troubles are largely 
traced to that film. 


Science now has found a way to 
combat that film. It has proved itself 
to many able authorities by four years 
of clinical tests. Today it is’ embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
we offer you a special tube to let you 
prove it out. 


The Scientific Way 


As a cleanser and polisher, Pepsodent 
holds supreme place among tooth pastes. 
But it also goes further. 

It is based on pepsin, the digestant of al- 
bumin. The film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to constantly prevent its accumulation. 

But pepsin alone won’t do. It must be 
activated, and the usual activating agent is 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed forbidden. 

Now science has found an activating 
method harmless to the teeth. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. That 
method, used in Pepsodent, makes the use 
of active pepsin possible. 

Before it was offered to users, able dental 


authorities proved its value by clinical tests. 
They placed its results beyond question. 

Now we offer the proof to you in the ag 
of a home test. 


Send the coupon with .10 cents for a 
special tube. Use it like any tooth paste 
and watch results. _ Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the film. See how teeth whiten—how 
they glisten—as the fixed film disappears. 


A few days will convince you that 
Pepsodent does what nothing else has 
done. You. will see that your teeth are 
protected as they never were before. 
You will not return after that, we think, 
to any old-time method. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


Pepsad 


a. OFF. psaodent 
REG. VU. > PpsSOVent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
(149) 


" | SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 


A size not sold in Drug Stores | 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 


Dept. 290, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, m.! 
Enclosed find 10 cents for Special Tube 


of Pepsodent. 
IN AIT er ey reap ca 2 AP aie Tey na | 
1 PCOALESS rere nee rire. fos ane eas ntact: i 
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HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


UNCLE SAM WANTS Men—Women— Girls, 
18 or over as government clerks. $95 Month. Write 
immediately for list positions open. Franklin Insti- 
tute. Dept. Y-10. Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted ten bright, capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate and sell well-known goods to estab- 
lished dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses. 
Address at once Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 
99, Omaha, Nebr. 


Earn $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under former Civil Service 
Examiner. Book free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428 St. Louis, Mo. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 


Men and Women Wanted. 18 to 60, to fill 
thousands of vacancies and new positions in Goyern- 
ment Service in Washington and elsewhere. Per- 
manent, higher salaries, patriotic work, easy hours, 
paid vacations. Quick appointments. Write for 
‘‘Book RF’”’ free, listing positions. Washington Civil 
Service School, 2005 Marden Bldg.; Washington, D.C. 


Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 


Send today for our wonderful Free Book that tells | 
how. Address Writers’ Service, Dept.23,Auburn,N.Y. | 


INVENTIONS 
Have you a practical invention to sell out- 
right, or place on royalty? Send details to 


Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 52A, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES & JEWELRY 
Cash for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 


broken. We pay up to $35.00 per set, also actual | 


value for diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum and 
bridge work. Cash sent by return mail. We return 
your goods if price is unsatisfactory. Mazer’s, Dept. 
14, 2007 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American 


Accessories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Specialty Salesmen:— Steadily decreasing | 


supply with increasing demand makes your oppor- 
tunity if you have sales ability. We guarantee imme- 
diate shipment. Roberts averaged $480 monthly 
first 15 mo. Gillett, C12 Carlin Bldg.,Cleveland, O. 


Attractive Proposition for a Side Line, selling 
Banks, Hotels, Public Institutions, Offices and Rail- 
roads, looking after established trade and working 
up new trade. Our men are making $25.00 to $75.00 
per week. Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No. 3 
Hall St., Norfolk, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Expert Chemical Service. Formulas, Processes, 
Trade Secrets. Manufacturing problems solved, 20 
years’ experience. Lists, etc., on request. W. L. 
Cummings, Ph.D., 131 Standard St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Every man and woman can ¢et a good inter- 
est in a chain of stores for only $20. Write at once 
for full particulars. Address The Harrison Cor- 
poration, Lock Box 518, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St., Denver, Colo. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
“Young Process.’’ Sold for cash, installments or 
rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you 
money. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 731, Chicago 


LANGUAGES 


World-Romic System, Masterkey to all Lan- 


guages. 6 Practice-Books (Eng.. French, Ger.) ,$1.44. 
French Chart,37c; Spanish,37c. AviationDictionary, 
$1.50; Fr.-Eng.,61c. Languages, 143 W. 47 St., N.Y. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Why Pay More? Wonderful New Calculator 
Adding Machine retails $10.00. Does work of expen- 
sive machines. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides 
automatically. Five-Year Guarantee. Booklet free. 
Dept.E,Caiculator Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“! spare time. 


Here is complete and simplified high school course that you can 


finish in two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. Pre- 


pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and | 


academies. This is your opportunity. 

Write f 1 i 

wei Fas Mage ION full particulars, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. H-1041 Chicago, U.S. A. 


No obligations whatever. } 
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Its news moved and 
disturbed her deeply. Under her wing 
this disaster had happened! Down here 
had been wrought this most deplorable 
miracle, fraught’ with such dislocation of 
lives! Noel’s face, absorbed and passion- 
ate, outside the door of her room on the 
night when Cyril Morland went away, 
started up before her. So her instinct had 
been right—an instinct she had tried to 
smother! She began backward. 

‘“He wants you to go up and stay with 
him, Bob.” 

“Why not both of us?” 

“He wants Nollie to come down to me; 
she’s not well.” 

‘““ “Not well?’ What’s the matter?” 

A second’s struggle took place within 
Thirza. To tell him seemed disloyalty 
to her sex; not to tell him, disloyalty to her 
husband. As is usual in life, a_ very 
simple consideration of fact and not of 
principle decided her. He would cer- 
tainly say in a moment: “Here! Pitch 
it over,” and she would have to pitch it. 
She leaned forward, looked him full in 
the face, and said tranquilly: 

“Vou remember that night when Cyril 


tasks ever set her. 


| Morland went away and Noel behaved 


so strangely. Well, my dear, she is going 
to have a child at the beginning of April. 
The poor boy is dead, Bob; be gentle— 
he died for the country.” 


She saw the red tide flowing up into _ 


his face. There came a gasp and the word: 
“What!” 

‘Poor Edward is dreadfully upset. We 
must do what we can. I blame myself.” 
By instinct she used those words. 

“Blame yourself? Stuff! That young—” 
He stopped. 

Thirza said quietly: 

“No, Bob; of the two, I’m sure it was 


Noel. She was desperate that day. Don’t. 


you remember her face? Oh; this war! 
It’s turned the whole world upside down. 
That’s the only comfort—one feels that 
nothing’s normal.” 

Bob Pierson had risen and was pacing 
the roora. He possessed beyond most men 
the secret of happiness, for he was always 
absorbed in the living moment to the point 
of unself-consciousness. His griefs, angers, 
and enjoyments were simple as a child’s or 
as his own somewhat noisy slumbers. They 
were a notably well-suited couple, for 
Thirza had the same secret of happiness, 
save that her absorption in the moment 
did not— as became a woman— prevent her 
being conscious of others; indeed, such 
formed the chief subject of her absorptions. 
One might say that they neither of them 
had philosophy or wisdom, and yet they 
were as wise and philosophic a couple as 
one could meet in this earthly paradise 
of the self-conscious. When, once in a 
while, some literary work of the new 
school came their way, with its self- 
conscious exhortations to complete self- 
consciousness, its doctrine of pure and 
utter selfishness or of a hopelessly self- 
conscious unselfishness, with the querulous 
and thin-blooded passionateness of its 
young heroes and heroines, bent on 
nothing but realizing their unrealizable 
selves through a sort of  brain-spun 
arrogance and sexuality— they would read 
it with their habitual absorption, and put 
it down with a sigh and the thought: 
“Well, I suppose it’s very clever and 
interesting, but I don’t know what they 
want.” Daily life to these two was still of 


- made, the odd, inspiriting conjunctior 


- were absorbed or not, or had any 


simple savor. Bob Pierson, indeed, wa 
something of a hot-brained simpleton, by 
Thirza certainly was not. She : 
stood people’s thoughts and feelings yer 
well; but what she could not follow wa 
that utter modern preoccupation wit 
self which produced in some folk suc 
perfect disgruntlement. To be absor 
life—the queer, endless tissue of mo 
and things felt and done and sai 


countless people—was natural to th 
two; but they never thought whether: 


ticular attitude to life or death—a ¢ 
blessing to them at the epoch in y 
they were living. 

Bob Pierson, then, paced the room, s 
absorbed in his dismay and concern 
he was almost happy. g 

“By Jove,” he said; “what a gh 
thing! Nollie, of all people! I 
perfectly wretched, Thirza—wretc 


word his voice grew cheerier, and Th 
felt that he was already over the worst. 


“You're coffee’s getting cold,” sh 
said. a 
Bob Pierson resumed his seat. 

“What do you advise?” Shall I ¢ 
up, eh?” : = 

Thirza, who had already thought o 
her campaign, answered: a 

“T think you'll be a godsend to p 


por 
Ted; you'll keep his spirits up. Ey 
won’t get any leave till Easter; and Ic 
be quite alone and see to Nollie | 
The servants can have a holiday; nu 
and I will run the house together. I sh 
enjoy it.” | 

He rose again at that. cf 

“Youre a good woman, Thirza. 
And taking his wife’s hand, he put it 1 
his lips. lik 


“There isn’t another woman 


you in the world!” ¥ 
Thirza’s eyes shone. 2 
“Pass me your cup; I'll give you sor 
fresh coffee.” It was decided to pi 
the plan into operation at mid-month, < 
she bent all her wits to instilling into h 
husband the thought that a baby mo: 
or less was no great matter in a worl 
which already contained twelve hundre 
million people. But he, with a man 
keener sense of family propriety, could n 
see that this baby would be the same : 
any other baby. And in all those days | 
was liable to come up to her at any m 
ment and pour out his soul. y 
“By heaven,’ he said, one day, 
simply can’t get used to it—in our famil 
And Ted a parson! What the devil sha 
we do with it?” ; 
“The same as we did with our ow. 
Bob; if Nollie will let us, why shouldn 
we adopt it? It’ll be something to tal 
my thoughts off the boys.” | 
“By George! That’s an idea! But 
don’t know—Ted’s a funny fellow. He 
have some doctrine of atonement or som 
thing in his bonnet.” ; 4 
“Oh, bother!” said Thirza, with s 
asperity. 2 
“Ves, yes; Ted will have to toe tl 
line.”’ 3 
The thought of sojourning in town f 
a spell was not unpleasant to Bob Pierso 
His tribunal work was over, his eat 
potatoes in, and he had visions of worki 
for the country, even of being a speci 
constable, and dining at his club. — 
nearer he was to the front, and the 
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| could talk about the war, the greater 
> service he felt he would be doing. 

: would ask for a job where his brains 
wuld be of use. He regretted keenly 

ht Thirza wouldn’t be with him—a 

jg separation like this would be a great 

jal. Still, for the country, and for 

lie, one must put up with it. Damna- 

in—yes! 

When Thirza finally saw him into the 
in, tears stood in the eyes of both, for 
»y were honestly attached, and knew 

hi enough that this job, once taken in 
‘nd, would have to be seen through—a 
ee ’ months’ separation at least. 

“JT shall write every day,” he said. 

“So shall I, Bob.” 

“You won a fret, old girl?” 

“Only if you do.” 

“T shall be up at five-five, and she'll 
down at four-fifty. Give us a kiss, 

d damn the porters. God bless you! 


Pe CH arf Wy 
Bet 20 years the Conklin Pen has been ¢he gift for 
sensible people. Make it your gift this year. | 
‘The Conklin’s little Crescent-Filler, the pioneer of self- 


suppose she’d mind if I were to come filling devices, is cleanly, quick and positive in action. Fills 
‘wn now and then?” . the Conklin in 4 seconds. 


“Tm afraid she would. It’s—it’s— | ty Just pilot a Conklin across the paper. Note the superb 


‘ll, you know.” : 
“Yes, yes; I do.” And he really did, smoothness of the point. 


', underneath, he had true delicacy. Sold in handsome gift boxes, by leading stationers, jewel- 
uj 7 . ‘ a , = . 

Thirza’s Jast words: “You're very | |=. ers, druggists and department stores everywhere. Exchange- 

eet, Bob,” remained in his ears all the : able after Christmas if point doesn’t suit. 


uy to the Severn Junction, and made him 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


‘1 quite choky in the throat. 

She went back to the house, which Z * 

»med gutted without her husband, or fe oston, 59 Temple Place Chicago, 1636 Lytton Bldg. 

"e, Or the boys, or her maids, with only a Sen Panes a CMarker St Winnipeg, Can., 346 Donald St. 
2 "dogs and the old nurse, whom she : 

d taken into confidence. Even in that 
altered, wooded valley, it was very 


9 
x 


'd this winter. The birds hid them- | } .& He neo 
‘ves; not one flower bloomed, and the | } * 2. | Self- Filling 


1-brown river was full and swift. The | fy % ie ©) Fountain Pen 
amd of trees being cut down for war- | |. © Kriss >. 

rposes in the wood above the house Non: Leakable 
sounded all day long in the frosty air. 
‘e meant to do the cooking herself; and 
‘ the rest of the morning and early 
ernoon she concocted nice things, and 
sught out how she herself would feel | 
she were Noel and Noel she, so as, if | 
ssible, to smooth out of the way any- 
ng which would hurt the girl. In the 
-ernoon, she went down to, the station 
‘the village car, the same which had 
me_ Cyril Morland away that July 
cht, Tor their coachman had been taken 
» the army and the horses were turned | 
firs 
Noel, in a long, fur-collared coat, looked | 
ed and white, but calm—too calm. | 
or face seemed to Thirza to be collected, 
it were, from within, fined, and, with 
ose brooding eyes, more beautiful. 
the car she possessed herself of the 
l’s hand and squeezed it hard; this 
is the only allusion made between 
2m to the situation, except Noel’s | 
‘mal: 

“Thank you so much, auntie, for having | 
>» It’s been most awfully sweet of you | 
d uncle Bob.”’ | 
“There’s no one in the house, my dear, 
cept old Nurse. I’m afraid it’ll be very 
ll for you; but I thought I’d teach you 
cook. It’s rather useful.” 

The smile which slipped onto Noel’s 
.e gave Thirza quite a turn. 

“That'll be splendid!” she said. 

She had assigned the girl a different 
ym, and had made it extraordinarily 
eerful. 

She went up with her at bedtime, and, 
inding before the ate said: lf In Canada, 50c additional. 
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“Vou know, Nollie, I absolutely refuse 
to regard this as any sort of tragedy. To 
bring life into the world in these days, no 

matter how, ought to make anyone happy. 
I only wish I could do it again; then I 
should feel some use. Good-night, dear; 
and if you want anything, knock on the 
wall. I’m next door. Bless you!” 

She saw that the girl was_ greatly 
moved underneath her “pale mask, and 
went out, astonished at her niece’s powers 
of self-control. But she did-not sleep at 
all well, for, in imagination, she kept on 
seeing Noel turning from side to side in 
the big bed, and those great 2) es of hers 
staring at the dark. 


2 


Tue meeting of the brothers Pierson 
took place at “the dinner- hour, and was 
characterized by a truly English lack 
of display. They were so extremely 
different, and had been together so little 
since early days in their old Buckingham- 
shire home, that they were practically 
strangers, with just the - potent - link of! 
far-distant memories in common. It w as, 
of these they talked, and about the w ar.’ 
On this subject, they agreed in the large 
and differed in the narrow. For instance, 
both thought they knew about Ger- 
many. and other countries, and neither 
had any real knowledge whatever of any 
country outside his own. Again, both 
assumed that they were democrats, but 
neither knew the meaning of the word or 
felt that the working man could be really 
trusted; and both revered Church and 
king. Both disliked conscription, but con- 
sidered it necessary. Both favored home 
rule for Ireland, but neither thought it 
possible to grant it. Both wished for the 
war to end, but were for prosecuting it 
to victory, and neither knew what they 
meant by that word. So much for the large. 
On the narrow issues, such as strategy, 
and the personality of their country’s 
leaders, they were opposed. Edward was 
a Westerner, Robert an Easterner, as was 
natural in one who had lived twenty-five 
years in Ceylon. Edward favored the fallen 
government, Robert the risen. Neither 
had any particular reasons for his par- 
_ tisanship except what he had read in the 
journals. After all, what other reasons 
could they have had? Robert thought 
poor Ted looking like a ghost; Edward 
thought Bob looking like the setting sun. 
Their faces were indeed as curiously con- 
trasted as their views and voices—the 
pale-dark, hollowed, narrow face of Ed- 
ward, with its short, pointed beard: and 
the red-skinned, broad, full, whiskered face 
of Robert. They parted for the night 
with an affectionate hand-clasp. 

So began a queer partnership which 
consisted, as the days went on, of half- 
an hour’s companionship at breakfast, 
each reading the paper; and of dinner 
together perhaps three times a_ week. 
Each thought his brother very odd, but 
continued to hold the highest opinion of 
-him. And behind it all, the deep tribal 
sense that they stood together in trouble 
grew. But of that trouble they never 
spoke; though not seldom Robert would 
lower his journal and, above the glasses, 

perched on _ his well- shaped nose, con- 
ramiplite his brother, and a little frown 
of sympathy would ridge his forehead 
between his bushy eyebrows. And once 


in a way he would catch Edward’s eyes 
coming off duty from his journal, to look, 
not at his brother but at—the skeleton. 
When that happened, Robert would 
adjust his glasses hastily, damn the news- 
paper-type, and apologize to Edward for 
swearing. And he would think: ‘‘ Poor 
Ted! He ought to drink port, and—and 
enjoy himself, and forget it. What a pity 
he’s a parson!”’ 

In his letters to Thirza, he would deplore 
Edward’s asceticism. 


He eats nothing; he drinks nothing; he 
smokes a miserable cigarette once in a blue 
moon. He’sas lonely as a coot; it’s a thousand 
pities he ever lost his wife. I expect to see his 
wings sprout any day, but—dash it all!— 
I don’t believe he’s got the flesh to grow them 
on. Send him up some clotted cream; I'll 
see if I can get him to eat it. 


When the cream came, he got Edward to 
eat some the first morning, and at tea- 
time found that he had finished it him- 
self. Again he wrote: 


We never talk about Nollie; I’m always 
meaning to have it out with him and tell him 
to buck up, but when it comes to the point, 
I dry up, because, after all, I feel it, too; it 
sticks in my gizzard horribly. We Piersons 
are pretty old, and we’ve always been respect- 


able ever since St. Bartholomew, when that 


Huguenot chap came over and founded us. 
The only black sheep I ever heard of is 
cousin Leila. By the way, I saw her the other 
day; she came round here to see Ted. I 
remember going to stay with her and her 
first husband, young Fane, at Simla, when 
I was coming home, just before we were 
married. Phew! That was a queer ménage 
—all the young chaps fluttering round her, and 
young Fane looking like a cynical ghost. 
Even now, she can’t help setting her cap a 
little at Ted, and he swallows her whole— 
thinks her a devoted creature reformed to the 
nines with her hospital and all that. Poor 
old Ted—he is the most dreamy chap that 
ever was! 


He wrote a little later: 


We have had Gratian and her husband up 
for the week-end. I don’t like her so well as 
Nollie—too serious and downright for me. 
Her husband seems a sensible fellow, though, 
but a devil of a freethinker. He and poor 
Ted are like cat and dog. We had Leila in to 
dinner again on Saturday, and a man called 
Fort came in. She’s sweet on him, I could 
see with half an eye, but poor-old Ted can’t. 
The doctor and Ted talked up hill and down 
dale. The doctor said a thing which struck 
me: ‘“‘What divides us from the beasts? 
Will-power—nothing else. What’s this war, 
really, but a death-carnival of proof that man’s 
will is invincible?” I stuck it down to tell 
you, when I got up-stairs. He’s a clever 
fellow. I believe in God, as you know, but I 
must say, when it comes to an argument, poor 
old Ted does seem a bit weak, with his: 
“We're told this,” and “We’re told that.” 
Nobody mentioned Nollie. I must have the 
whole thing out with Ted; we must know 
how to act when it’s all over. 


But not till the middle of March, when 
the brothers had been sitting opposite 
each other at meals for two months, was 
the subject broached between them, and 
then not by Robert. Edward was stand- 
ing by the hearth after dinner, his eyes 
fixed on the flames, when he said, 

“T’ve never asked your forgiveness, 
Bob.” 

Robert, who was lingering at the table 
over his glass of port, started, looked at 
Edward’s back, and arswered, 
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-would be wrong and cowardly. for 


“My dear old chap!” 
“Tt has been very difficult t 
of this.” in) 
“Of course—of course!” And 
was a silence, while Robert’s eyes t 
round the walls for inspiration. 
encountered only the effigies o 
Piersons—very oily works—and fel 
on the dining-table. Edward we 
“Tt still seems to me incred 
in a few weeks it will be. Day a 
T think of what it’s my duty to do.” 
“Nothing!” ejaculated Robert. 
the baby with Thirza. We'll tak 
of it, and when Nollie’s fit, let her g 
to work in a hospital again. 
get over it.” He saw his broth 
his head, and thought, “Ah, ye 
there’s going to be some dash 
scientious complication!” 
Edward turned round on him. 
“That is very sweet of you both, bu 


allow it.’ Es 

The resentment which springs up 
fathers when other fathers dispge 
young lives rose in Robert... 

“Dash it all, my dear Ted; that's 
Nollie to say! She’s a woman "now 

A smile went straying about in the sh 
ows of his brother’s face. 

““A woman?’ Little Nollie! B 
made a terrible mess of it with my gir 
He hid his lips with his hands. 

Robert felt a lump in his throat. © 

“Oh, hang it, old boy; I don’t t th 
that! ‘What else could you have dc 
You take too much on yourself. 1 
all, they’re fine girls. I’m sure 
is a darling. It’s these modern ne 
and this war. Cheer up! It'll all 
straight.” 

He went up to his brother and D 
hand on his. shoulder. Edward see 
to stiffen under that touch. | $ 

HN othing comes straight,” he s 

“unless it’s faced—you know that, B 

Robert’s face was a study at t 
moment. His cheeks filled and collay 
again, like a dog’s when it has been 
buked. His color deepened, and he 
tled some money in a trouser pocket. — 

‘Something in that, of course,” he : 
gruffly. ‘“‘All the same, the decisi 
with Nollie. We'll see what Thirza Ss 
Anyway, there’ $ no hurry. — It’s a tl 
sand pities you’re a parson; the SY 
enough without that.” 

Edward shook his head. 

‘‘ My position is nothing; it’s the EA 
of my child, my wife’s child. It’s s 
pride, and I can’t subdue it. Ic 
fight it down. God forgive me, I reb 

And Robert thought: “By God, 
does take it to heart! Well, so shoul 
Why, I do, as it is!” <-He "took out 
pipe and filled it. 

“T’m not a man of the world,” he hi 
his brother say; ‘I’m out of touch * 
many things. It’s almost unbearabl 
me to feel that I’m joined with the w 
now to condemn my own daughter; | 
for their reasons perhaps—I don’t ka 
I hope not, but, still, I’m against her.” 

Robert lighted his pipe. 

“Steady, old man!” he said. “] 
misfortune. But if I: were you, Ish 
feel, ‘She’s done a wild, silly thing, 
hang it—if anybody says a word agé 
her, Ill wring his neck!’ And wh 
more, you'll feel much the same, whe 
comes to the point.” | 


Ce cae a ae 
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He emitted a huge puff of smoke, which 
scured his brother’s face, and the blood, 
zzing in his temples, seemed to blur the 
ind of Edward’s voice. 

“I don’t know; I’ve tried to see clearly. 
aave prayed to be shown what her duty 
‘and mine. It seems to me there can be 
peace for her until she has atoned by 
en suffering; that the world’s judgment 
yer cross, and she must bear it, especi ally 
these days, when all the world is facing 
fering so nobly. And then it seems 
hard—so bitter—my poor little Nollie!” 
There was a silence, broken only by the 
rgling of Robert’s pipe, till he said: 

“J don’t follow you, Ted. No; I don’t. 
Jhink a man should screen his children 
‘he can. Talk to her as you like, but 
n’t let the world do it. Dash it; the 
irld’s a rotten, gabbling place! I call my- 
f{ a man of the world, but when it comes 
private matters—well, then I draw the 
e. It seems to me—it seems to me in- 
man. What does George Laird think 
out it? He’s a wise chap. I suppose 
w’ve—no; I suppose you haven’t—”’ For 
\eculiar smile had come on Edward’s face. 
“No,” he said; “I should hardly ask 
corge Laird’s opinion.” 

And Robert realized suddenly the stub- 
rn loneliness of that thin black figure, 
.ose fingers were playing with a little gold 
ss. “By Jove,” he thought, ‘‘I believe 
1 Ted’s like one of those Eastern chaps 
10 gointo lonely places. He’s got him- 
f surrounded by visions of things that 
m’t there. He lives in unreality— some- 
‘ng we can’t understand. I shouldn’t 
surprised if he heard voices, like—who 
's it? Tt, tt—what a pity!” Ted was 
septive. He was gentle and all that—a 
atleman, of course, and that disguised 
n; but underneath, what was there—a 
rular ascetic, a fakir? And a sense of 
wilderment, oi dealing with something 
ich he could not grasp beset Bob Pier- 
1,80 that he went back to the table and 
down again beside his port. 

It seems to me,” he said rather 
iffly, “that the chicken had better be 
tched before we count it.” And then, 
ry for his brusqueness, emptied his 
iss. As the fluid passed over his palate, 
thought: “‘Poor old Ted! He doesn’t 
en drink—hasn’t a pleasure in life, so far 
I can see, except doing his duty, and 
esn’t even seem to know what that is. 
vere aren’t many like him—luckily! And 
; I love him—pathetic chap!” 

The “pathetic chap” was still staring at 
> flames. 


| 
| 
; 
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And at this very hour, when the brothers 
re talking—for thought and feeling do 
3S mysteriously over the invisible wires 
space—Cyril Morland’s son was being 
rn of Noel, a little before his time. 

Che next instalment of Saint’s Progress 
vill appear in February Cosmopolitan. 


)TICE TO SUBSCRIBERS—If your copy of 
smopolitan does not reach you promptly 
the roth of the month, do not assume that it 
3 been lost in transit. Owing to the present 
gested condition of the railways, delays in 
| operating of the mail-trains are inevitable. 
erefore, in the event of the magazine’s non- 
“tal on the roth, our subscribers are advised 
‘wait a few days before writing us, for by 
4 time ut will probably be in their hands. 
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“The News isn’t the only paper—”’ she 
began hotly. aes 
“Oh, but you know,” he said, ‘after 


this——”’ 


“But there are other cities.” 

He looked about the room and drew a 
hand across his eyes. 

“But all this—the nurse, and the doctor, 
and the food and all——”’ 

“Please!” 

“JT can’t help it. You see—I’d used all 
my money.” He sank again to the arm of 
the Morris chair. ‘‘I haven’t a thing of 
any value. I—I want you to tell me what 
it’s all come to.” 

“Of course I’ll tell you. It won’t run 
over fifty dollars. And what’s that? It 
- isn’t the important thing now.” She was 
trying to hold herself to that casual man- 
ner. But it was difficult. ‘“‘You’re taking 
it hard, Hugh. I don’t wonder. It is 
hard. But the thing now is to get you well. 
Get-your feet back on the ground, and 
you'll handle it. Dl help you all I can— 
all you’ll let me.” 

Now was her moment. She kept her 
voice under control, but her color would 
rise and her eyes were shining more than 
she knew. She came gradually closer to 
him; finally, with a curious sense of shock 
that made it seem like a violent act, laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“Listen! Let’s be sensible. We're 
not children. We’re not in a money- 
making business. It’s incidental—money. 
I’ve got some—a few hundred. I’m inde- 
pendent. Let me help you. Let’s work 
it out together while you’re getting hold 
of things. You’re gifted. You’re sensi- 
tive. Somebody’s got to take care of you. 
We’ve drifted into it by accident, but— 
well, it seems to work pretty well. I’m 
not the sort to make demands.” 

He was getting up. Her hand trailed 
rather awkwardly from his shoulder down 
his sleeve and caught there as she fol- 
lowed him. He fumbled at the knob of 
the outer door. 

“Don’t look like that!” she said sharply. 
“Please come back. I can’t let you go 
this way.”’ 

But he had the door open now. 

She could have thrown her arms round 
his neck—but not here in the corridor. 
She lowered her voice. — 

“You mustn’t go like this, Henry.” 

But he broke away and walked swiftly 
along the dim corridor and down the 
stairs. She started after him, then turned 
back to close the door. Then, in the shad- 
ows just beyond, she saw a man, a portly 
figure, and an unlighted cigar in a wide, 
familiar face. She stood motionless. 

‘Sorry, Marge.” 
cigar. 

White of face, cold of eye, she looked 
him up and down. 

“Spying?” she said. 

“No, Marge; not spying. Looking 
for the bell. You never made me look 
for it before, you know. Then I heard 
you, and—well, I stepped aside. It was 
a little surprising.” They stood there. He 
chewed his cigar. ‘Wanted to catch you 
before you got down to the paper,” aie 
added. Then, “Well, I caught you.’ 

She drew him into her own ballon and 
closed the door. 


He removed the 
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The Passionate Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 31) 


“He’s been ill,” she said. ‘And he’s 
down on his luck. It’s—it’s Hugh 
Stafford.” 

“You called him ‘Henry,’ Marge.” 


There was another long silence. 


‘‘Come in,” she said then: “<‘He 4s 
Henry Calverly.” 

“Not 

“Ves. It isn’t what you think. I am 


interested in him.”? He spread his hands. 
“‘T see it’s no use trying to talk with you, 
Dene 

“Tll go, Marge. We used to say, if a 
change came, we’d be frank about it.” 

“Tt isn’t that’sort of a change.” 

He turned away, but not before she 
caught the twist in his usually placid 
mouth. 

‘““Perhaps we'd better not try to talk 
now,” she said. 

“Perhaps we’d better not,” said he. 

“He doesn’t think I know who he is, 
Abe. ! 

“But you called him. 

“He doesn’t know eee I called him. 
He’s beside himself, Abe. It’s pretty 
serious. I’m sorry—sorry you won’t—or 
can’t—see this as it is. At least, you may 
as well help me keep his secret.” 

“Marge,” he said, coldly deliberate, 
“‘yvou’re lying to me. You're in love with 
him. It’s an affair. You're v4 

“Well, say Iam! I can’t help it, can I? 
You don’ t expect me to 

“But, my God, Marge 

This wouldn’t do. He was ichue 
at her with both hands. She eluded him 
and hurried away. 


XIV 
EBB—AND THE TURN 


CALVERLY was in the writing-room of 
the Cantey Square Hotel until sometime 
after noon. He wréte a long letter to 
Humphrey, trying to explain the steps 
that had brought him down to the final 
act. It seemed to him that Humphrey 
was entitled to know. ‘But he found the 
explanation difficult. More than once he 
considered tearing up all he had written 
and saying simply that life had proved too 
strong for him. The trouble with that 
sort of note was that it was just the sort 
they usually left. And it seemed to him 
that his case was different from the others. 
This point he felt strongly impelled to 
make clear. He wanted Hump to know 
that he was giving up quietly, in a sense 
sweetly. He was sane; indeed, his 
perceptions, like his feelings, seemed keen 
to a point above rather than below nor- 
mal. The world had thrown him aside. 
It had nothing for him; he had nothing 
for it. He had done his best; his best was, 
it seemed, peculiarly the thing that was 
not wanted. His solitude had finally 
become intolerable. 

His feelings surged high. He wanted 
Hump to know—in some words or other 
he must make it clear—that he admired 
and loved him. He thought, with a curious, 
almost impersonal tenderness, of Mary 
Maloney. He finally wrote to her—a 
friendly note, wishing her luck. 

He didn’t want Hump to know of the 
money Margie had spent. So he wrote 


direct to Mr. Guard about that. 
him to pay her the first fifty doll 
might come in on account of 
and then turn whatever might be 
to Hump. It wouldn’t be much. 
ties, even on “‘Satraps of the Sim 
dwindled of late years nearly to n 

He wandered out then, caught a 
car, rode to the river. The ri 
seemed the thing. He was taki 
rather for granted. But now, as 
on the bridge rail and stared down 
dimpling current, he thought les 
it. The temptation might come 
out. And he didn’t want to ¥ 
He might weight his pockets, of 

He wandered on along the 
Beyond the south bank it contin 
the railway-yards. He stopp 
Looked down. A new thought 
him—to jump down there. 

Not now. He shrank from th 
spicuous .act. But at night. 
yard would be all twinkling points of i 
red and green and white, and the h 
lights of the locomotives made the 
shine, illuminated the precise spot. 
would be quick, sure. A good way. 
A bitter exaltation was rising in 


he would have killed himself for Ci 
to be with her. Now—subtly, curious 
there were other considerations. The 
stood out that when he was thinking 
of Cicely, however great his sufferin 
had never come down to it. He & 
touched bottom—not quite. He 
going now because, having lost somet 
of Cicely, something of his vivid mer 
of her, nothing had come to take 
place. Because they hadn’t liked his 
work on the News—the work that 
brought, for a few thrilling moments 
old feeling of godlike power; | 
because they had discharged him. 
seemed incidental. No; because, a 
wrote Humphrey, he had offered his 
and his best wasn’t wanted. It had 
his last great effort. After four a 
ears. 
“A fellow’s got to have a little . 
once in a while,” he muttered now. 
He decided on ten o’clock in the 
ning. The Chicago Flier left the st: 
then, and would reach the viaduct w 
two or three minutes. If it wasn’t 
Though that wouldn’t matter. Hey 
wait. i | 
With his eyes he marked the pr 
spot, directly over the westbound t 
He decided to let himself over the ra 
and drop carefully, so as not to. 
just as the locomotive was reaching 
farther side of the viaduct. Of co 
if people were near, he might have to! 
for a later train. That would be a m 
of luck, one way or the other. | 
He wandered back into the city, r 
awhile on a bench in a west-side j 
playing with the squirrels. He 4 
up a late-afternoon meal in a conve| 
Buffalo Lunch. 4 
At eight o’clock, he went to his re 
Margie was sure to be at the office’ 
He put on a clean collar and his f 
tie, and brushed his suit and his shoe 


He found the key to Margie’s - | 
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ne 


ocket, considered sealing it in al 
‘yp addressed to her and leaving it 
a the table. They would find it. 
ee aa to matter. People in the 


ng assumed, of course, that they 
-living together. Others in the build- 
‘or that matter, were pretty clearly 
> same boat. 

: reconsidered, took the key down- 
|, listened at her door, let himself in, 
he key on her table, looked about 
a sudden choke in his throat. She 
after all, been extraordinarily kind. 
yes filled. It seemed as if he weren't 
ing her well. Of course he hadn’t 
id her. In little ways, she had 
jcakingly made it clear that he 
yt feel responsible for her. She 
| that a decent man shrinks from 
ning responsibility for a woman if he 
carry it through. And Calverly 
|ensed her attitude. It was one of 
ings about her, paradoxically, that | 
led him. 


11g 
iT 


| walked the streets for a time, then, 
J at his watch. It was twenty-five 
.es to nine. Nearly an hour and a 
| Time was dragging now. 

thrust his hands into his coat pockets 
ound the letters there. It occurred 
‘n that they might be destroyed with 
| He decided then to take off his coat, 
: it on the viaduct. 


; fingers settled on a crumpled bit of} » 


and drew it out. He straightened 
sId it up to the light. It was the 
go cashier’s check for twenty thou- 
dollars. Hestaredatit. He couldn’t 
. the money. But it was wrong to 
‘go with him. It would be a godsend 
mebody. It didn’t occur to him to 
‘it to Margie as he had to Mary. 
was a different case. What had 


or written? 


vould be even better, if you feel, on re- 
n, that you cannot accept it for yourself, 
e it to some deserving charity. 


ker was right. The money must be 
0 some use. He grew excited about 
took to walking very fast, thinking 
muttering. There was no one he 
consult. Oh, he might send it to 
po! Then he thought of Mr. Listerly, 
as he considered him, bent his steps 
‘d the News building. I don’t think 
velt at all on Mr. Listerly as the man 
had discharged him, publicly, in 
‘craven retraction. There was no 
tment in him. He saw the publisher 
imply as an older man, a man of wide 
esS experience, 
th in manner, was, in fact, accessible. 
he went up, without a personal 
tht, to the editorial floor. 
e girl at the switchboard said that 
Listerly would see him in a few 
tes. He sat on one of the benches. 
°S were sitting there. 
. Listerly came out, hat on, stick in 
, hurrying toward the elevator. 
lverly, confused, rose. The switch- 
L-girl called Mr. Listerly’s attention 


m. 

/h!” remarked the chief. “Oh, yes, 
ord—er—how are you? You wished 
e me?” 

Vell—f I might—for a moment——” 
. Listerly glanced up at the clock, 
1e way into his office, sat on a corner 
3 desk, leaving his caller standing. 


An Organization for Investment 


Service 


elec Guaranty Trust Company of New York serves its invest- 
ment clients through its Bond Department. ‘This department 
affords every facility for the information of investors and the tran- 
saction of investment business. 


Sound securities may be purchased, under present conditions, at prices 
to yield exceptionally attractive income returns. In placing your 
funds or reinvesting your holdings to take advantage of these con- 
ditions, the facilities of our Bond Department are at your disposal. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


f é The Bond: Department maintains a complete 
statistical organization, equipped to furnish ac- 
curate and up-to-date information regarding 
investment securities. 


InvEsrMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our monthly booklet, Javestment Recommer- 
dations, listing and describing securities which 
we offer and recommend for investment, will 
be mailed on request. 


Loca. SERVICE 


Through our correspondents in various cities, 


we offer a personal service to our customers 
outside of New York City. 


Mart SERVICE 


Through our Correspondence Division the fa- 
cilities of the Bond Department are made avail- 
able to our customers distant from our offices. 


This Company covers the field of domestic, 
foreign, and investment banking, and trust ser- 


vice. Your inquiries as to how we can serve 
you, in any department, will be welcomed. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Pear is. Oln ro E 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


FirtH Ave, OFrFricre 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


Mapison Ave. OFFicr 
Madison Ave. & 6oth St. 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $600,000,000 


Lonpon OFFIceEs 
32, Lombard, Steak.) C. 
5 Lr. Grosvenor Pl., S. W. 


Tours OFFICE 
Rue Etienne Pallu, 7 
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County of New York—ss. Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared J. Mitchel Thorsen who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of the Cosmopolitan and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
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business manager are: Publisher, International Magazine Company, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; 
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Cosmopolitan Educational Guide (Continued from Page 6) 


Conservatories of Music 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. . 


NEw YorK, N.Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


: f : school of Music 
Lake Forest University Internationally 
trained teachers. Music with allied academic subjects for 
Performer’s and Teacher's Certificate. Keyboard Har- 
mony, History of Music, and_ Appreciation. School 
orchestra. Credits allowed by Lake Forest uses ae 
Ferry Hall for Music. MARTA MILINOWsKI, B. A., 
IuL., Lake Forest, Box 100. 


The David Mannes Music School 


Every student receives the artistic personal supervision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and members of the faculty. All 
courses include Theory and Ensemble work.- Three orches- 
tras. Chorus. Special teacher’ scourse. For catalog address 
the Secretary. Davip and CLARA MANNES, Directors. 

New YorK, New York City, 154 E. 70th Street. 

34th y ear. 

Combs Conservatory of Music Individual 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319S. Broad St. G. R. Comss, Dir. 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York. Examinations for admission 
now in progress. ; 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 
NEw YorK, New York City, 120 Claremont Avenue. 


Handsome Service Table-Wagon 


Large Broad Wide Table 
lop — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double 
Wandles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifivally Silent”—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet 
atterapted for ease of action, 
GENERAL Urivity,and absolute 
noiselessness, Writs NOW 
FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
axp Dratsr’s NaMe. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
182 Tower Bldg., Chicago, Jil, 


Make your Watches, Clocks, etc., visible by abe. 
rays of LIGHT in dark, The darker the better. Easily ap- 
lied. Anyone candoit. Three sizea—25c, 60c and $1, postpaid. 

OHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 414,54 West Lake Street, Chicage | 


ee ag ail Yj 
ZB t g A 
iy wiv Bett 


4 THIS —— 


‘s SAFETY HAIR Me TER 


If you can COMB your nun gvu can cut your 
own hair with this marvelous inyenHons Cuts 
the hair any desired length, short or long. 
Uy Lie F Does the job as nicely as any barber in quarter 
e time, before your own mirror. You can cut the 
the ti bef ¥: t th 
<A children’s hair at home ina jiffy. an be used as an 
etl razor to shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any razor. ta a lifetime. Saves its cost first 
time used. PRICE ONLY 35c, postpaid. Extra Blades 5c each. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 414 54W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


Don’t subject yourself to long, drawn- 
out and expensive courses in stenography 
—find out what the NEW WAY course 
offers you, and know the-fun of lessons 
rather than the labor. 


A Wondertul Method 


The NEW WAY in Typewriting com- 
prises ten easily learned lessons based 
primarily on gymnastic finger exercises. 
The results are amazing —if you are a 
beginner tee can soon master the ma- 
chine—if already a typist you can treble 
your speed and jump to bigger wages and 
executive positions. 


Picture Method Shorthand 


No more simple and clear-cut course could be im- 
agined. 125 to 150 words a minute guaranteed— 
as fascinating as a game. Only a few lessons 
needed, and for the little cost of same, we also in- 
clude free of chargea complete instruction in sec- 
retarial and business training. Write for free 
descriptive book—read what others say and note 
our small tuition fee. Address 


ZHzTOLLOSS SCHOOL | 


Wax TIN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


1681 College Hill 


Springfield, Ohio 


Emita | 
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“Tt’s only this,” that young man 
managed to say: “I thought maybe you 
could=——— 

Mr. Listerly studied the check, turned 
it over, looked up with a flicker of interest 
in his tired eyes. Money—actual ready 
cash—could always stir his blood. 

“This is a good deal of money, Mr. 


| Stafford.” 


“T know, and that’s why—it’s no good 
to me; you see——” 

“T don’t see why it’s no good to you.” 

‘““Oh, well, there are personal reasons. 
I don’t want it. But I’d hate to think of 


it’s not being used in some way.” 


“Naturally.” . Mr. Listerly kept his face 
straight. But with that check actually in 
his hand, he couldn’t wholly conceal his 
interest. The young man glanced hur- 
riedly at his watch. 

“T’ve only got a minute, Mr. Listerly. 
But I wondered—isn’t there some de- 
serving charity here—you know, some 
place where they do things for children, 
or a hospital that—suppose I just indorse 
it, and you can se 

“Are you really determined to give this 
money away, Mr. Stafford?” 

“Oh; yes; 1 -can’t-touch at Butt 2. 
like it—you know—to do some good.”’ 

“Of course there are institutions enough 
that need money. One occurs to me—the 
plan for a public bath for children.” 

“That would be all right. Let’s do 
that 

“With this amount in hand it would be 
easy enough to raise the balance. We 
might offer it conditionally on the giving 
of an equal amount. Full credit would be 
given you, of course, Mr. Stafford. For 
that matter, we could easily arrange to 
put your name on the building——”’ 

“Qh, no, no! I can’t have that! My 
name musn’t appear at all.” He looked 
again at his watch. It was twenty minutes 
to ten. “I must go. Let me indorse it 
to you.” 

“But I can hardly let you do that. 
Don’t you see that you'll be putting the 
money in my hands without any check 


| on the use of it.” 


“But you'll use it for the baths. I have 


| your word for that.” 


Mr. Listerly looked up at the wall, 
chewed his mustache. In that curious 
moment, he decided that Guard was right. 
The boy was a genius. Something must 


| be done about him. 


“No,” he said gravely and kindly; 
“T’m afraid we can’t do it quite so offhand. 
It’s possible, of course, if you still feel that 
you don’t want to appear in it, after you’ve 
thought it over 

Henry interrupted now. He was on 
his feet, glancing toward the door, ner- 
vously fingering his hat-brim. 

“*T have thought it over!” he cried. 

He suddenly snatched up a pen and 


| wrote his name across the back. 


“There!” he cried. 
it, that’s all. Help somebody! 
turned to go. Mr. Listerly sprang up and 
laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Stafford,” he said, “you’re in-trouble. 
Unless I miss my guess, you need help 


“Just do good with 
1? And 


yourself. Some sort. Tell me this: Have 
you any other money?” 
“No,” muttered the young man, 


struggling away. 
“Have you work—plans?”’ 
“No—no work. I don’t need—— 
The hand on his shoulder was firm, 


9 


‘in the morning; beyond that, he 


strong. It felt friendly, like the v 
was unnerving. He thought— 
moment he hadn’t weakened—‘T 
like this.”” And sat down. 

It was hard to evade Mr. List 
keen questions. And the warmth t} ¥ 
voice and the touch of his strong 
had stirred in Henry’s heart gy 
through his thoughts, fanned by 
swift imagination, brought c¢ 
in which the publisher, could 
known the glowing image of him: 
was rapidly growing up in the 
of the pale, dispirited young ma 
limp, moody, curiously difficult 
leather chair, would have shared. 

In the end, he agreed to go to- 


to be known as a party to the tra 
And he further agreed to begin 
the biography of James H. Cant 
He left in weak bewilderment, 
had been saved. He was to hav 
chance, not miserably alone this tin 
with kindly support. cd 
He got out of the building yi 
meeting Margie and stole into iis 
ment. He couldn’t have faced } 
slept like a child, and slipped out 
morning, bags in hand, down past \ 
door before she was up. 
morning paper lying there. & 
He had refused to go again to the 
he and Mr. Listerly were to meet é 
City Trust Company at eleven. 
He checked his bags at the hotel 
would find quarters later, somewhe 
the hill. They were paying him er 
And he would put aside somethin; 
week toward Margie’s fifty dollars 


x 


THE HONORABLE TIM IS PERTURBED 1 
POINT OF PROTEST, AND MR. QUALI 
JOINS THE HUNT : | 
* = Sane | 
HARVEY O’RELL was on the bo; 
the City Trust Company. Like Ha 
Simmons, first vice-president of City 
he was an ardent golfer. The twc 
interrupted while playing the eight! 
by a passing shower. They hole 
then stepped over to the county hig 
which bounded the course on the we 
sat in a three-walled trolley-shelter. 
Mr. Simmons, who, like so- 
bankers and mathematicians, was 
verse-writing, imaginative turn, g 
about quizzically at the hundr. 
initials and inscriptions carved j 
walls and on the bench, produced h 
knife, and set unsmilingly to work 
nearest smooth space. a | 
Neatly he cut out the ictters 
By way of embellishment, he ac 
decoration beneath them. 2 
O’Rell, who was not whimsical i in) 
watched him in easy good humor, ’ 
admired his neatness of hand. | 
two leading citizens occupied ther 
during a not unpleasant half-hour. 
the shower over, they went one 
ninth tee. 4 
Mr. Simmons, a little, eray-hea 
with the first horn-rimmed spectael 
seen in the city outside the His 
Society Museum, reflected, as he” 
on the initials: ‘““H. S.,” and on | 
cidence that, on its face, seemed | 
worth a thought. 
“An odd_ thing,” 


| 
} 
| 
} 


Bests 


he said. 


pra! aR 


ij erly opened a special account this 
ining. Twenty thousand. It was a 
‘jcago cashier’s check to a young fellow 
zied Hugh Stafford.” 

’Rell knit his brows a very little, then 
9 posed his face and walked on: For 
{mons wasn’t a man you told every- 
1g to. He held quaint notions. 

‘This Stafford just indorsed the check, 
lik. Bob wrote his name on it, and 
yc a certificate of deposit. Said some- 
1g about it’s being used toward the 
ulic baths. An outright gift. Queer! 
3| the young fellow is to write the 
;tey biography at thirty-five a week. 
ened glad to get it. He starts working 
yaorrow, up at the house, in Jim’s 
‘ly. Amme is to turn over the papers. 
jre to make the weekly payments and 
ntge to the estate.” 

’Rell’s remark, by way of reply, came 
jle the banker was teeing his ball. It 


‘My guess is that you’ll come back to 
; Conqueror ball, Han. You certainly 
rt getting the distance out of those 
ngs.” 
ut before half-past seven that evening, 
écalled up the mayor. Shortly after 
iit, the city attorney called up Oswald 
ruters. The attorney for the Painter 
rests suggested that the mayor come 
yind. Atten-thirty, say. After making 
‘ch suggestion, Qualters called O’Rell 
}. got the facts. He always got the facts. 
‘he mayor appeared at ten-twenty- 
+. Qualters himself opened the door, 
|. after one glance at the wild person 
ore him, hurried him back to his 
lary. 
Better have a cigar,”” remarked Mr. 
ilters, whose method was that of 
ial good humor. “And sit down. 
‘at’s the matter?”’ 
Tayor Tim sat down, then sprang up. 
Bob Listerly’s double-crossed me!” he 
‘d dramatically. 
What’s he done?” Qualters made it a 
| always to ask, never to tell. 
‘He’s put Stafford in to write the Jim 
itey book. ‘That’s what he’s done!” 
‘Stafford writes well enough, Tim.” 
Iters was unsmiling. 
‘he mayor strode impatiently to the 
‘dow and back, thrust his fingers 
»ugh his hair, sputtered angrily. 
Sit down, Tim! Take it easy. This 
ation can’t get away from us.” 
It can’t? By God, it has! Look here, 
| Qualters: I’m a plain-spoken man. 
talk to the point. I knew Jim Cantey. 
was my benefactor. We had things in 
imon. He wasa man who kept a tight 
d on all his own affairs. You know 
».” Qualters nodded. “Oh, he used 
me and the rest. But he kept his own 
ers. I know about that. There’s a 
up there in his study on the hill. It’s 
of secrets, that safe. Jim Cantey’s 
! personal papers--business affairs— 
ls here in town—Harvey’s secrets— 
senator’s—yours—mine!”’ His voice 
: to a climax. 
lualters smoked, studied the ceiling. 
I wonder who’s got the combination to 
t safe, Tim.” 
‘he mayor, gripping the arms of his chair, 
ted forward, in open amazement. 
You don’t mean to tell me ‘i 
Oh, you think I’ve got it? 
en/ty. fim.” 
You drew the will.” 


? 


Well, I 
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OVEN BAKED 


BEANS 


Beans, to be appetizing, brown and wholesome, must be 
That is 


Beans may be 


baked—actually baked in dry heat in real ovens. 
‘There 
boiled or steamed and put into cans, and that is usually 


the Heinz way. isp NO* SHOLt SCL. 


done because it is cheaper, but the result is very different. 


The beans themselves also vary in quality, and even the 
best quality must be carefully picked over—that also. is 
the Heinz way. The best quality, utmost care, skillful 
cooks and baking in ovens—all go to produce in Heinz 
Baked Beans a dish so satisfying to the family as to be ever 


welcome. 


To suit all tastes, Heinz Beans are prepared in four ways: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce withoat Meat ( Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


The name HEINZ always means good things to eat 


Fig Pudding 
Tomato Soup Tomato Ketchup 


Vinegar 


Pickl 
here VARIETIES 


Worcestershire Sauce 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“No. Wait a moment!” Qualters 
reached for the telephone, called a number. 
“Hello! Amme? . . How about this 
man Stafford that Bob Listerly’s putting 
in to write the book? . . ..Don’t know 
anything about him? Neither do I.” 
Amme talked for some time. Then 
Qualters said: “Oh, well, that ought to 
be safe enough. An odd situation. Noth- 
ing we can do, I guess. Thanks. Good- 
b pee 

occa he remarked, turning slowly 
toward his visitor. 

“What is? What is it?. Tell me!” 

“Tt’s all right, Tim. Mr. Cantey, you 
know, made a confidant of his daughter 
Miriam. Like all of us, he had to talk 
freely to somebody out of hours. At 
least, he wasn’t careless with women, like 
so many. Certainly not of recent years. 
And he didn’t use clairvoyants, like the 
senator. Well, all his personal papers 
are in that safe—the whole inside Cantey 
story. For either blackmail or biography, 
it would be a gold mine. But os 

“Well, see here, why can’t: Amme 

‘““Amme’s as helpless as the rest of us.”’ 

“Ves; you’re helpless.” 

““My dear fellow, we are! Mr. Cantey 
left the safe and everything in it, along 
with the Cummings Avenue property, to 
Miriam. He gave that new property on 
Chase Avenue to the other daughter when 
she was married. But the old place is 
Miriam’s outright. And she and her 
father were the only ones that ever had the 
combination to that safe.” 

Qualters was interested then in studying 
his caller. Plainly enough, the man was 
frightened almost to death. He was talk- 
ing again, excitedly, gathering head for a 
speech. 

“Tt ain’t for myself, Mr. Qualters. But 
think what it means to—to the city!” 

“Of course, letting an irresponsible 
young fool like that 

“That’s it! You’ve said it! He’s an 
irresponsible fool. Who is ke, anyway?” 

“But Miriam Cantey isn’t going to 
hand over to a hired stranger documents 
that would damage her father’s——”’ 

“But they’re putting him right into the 
house! What if they’re thrown together? 
What if she fell in love with him? It’s 
happened before now that——” 

“But she’s an invalid, Tim.” 

Qualters had really a bit of a time 
getting the mayor quieted and headed 
homeward. He kept coming back to it. 
Something was certainly in that safe that 
Tim knew a lot about. 

Tim would simply have to keep his 
shirt on for a day or so. No help for it. 
Until Bob could be called off. And, 
meantime, it oughtn’t to be difficult to 
put the Canteys a little on their guard. 
There was no immediate danger, really. 

What interested him more sharply was 


” 


the curious business of the check for. 


twenty thousand dollars. Giving it away. 
Tim evidently didn’t know about that. 

He decided to look Stafford up. There 
were ways. 


XVI 
OF SHIPS, A NARROW DOOR, AND A YOUNG 


WOMAN IN A WHEELED CHAIR. ALSO 
(BRIEFLY) OF MR. AMME 


CALVERLY was shaky on the second 


morning, whitely sensitive, his eyes. large 


and unusually dark, with a blazing light 
in them. But he appeared, promptly at 
nine, at the huge old Cantey residence. 

A man in livery conducted him up a long 
flight. He glanced shyly, in passing, at 


the heavy old furniture, the ornate ceilings ~ 


and chandeliers, a great marble mantel. 
There were glimpses of spacious drawing- 
and dining-rooms, and paintings in heavy 
frames with hooded lights above them. 
However confused in taste, it was a home; 
it had grown up into magnificence with 
the rise to power and fame of James H. 
Cantey. Comfortable old sofas and arm- 
chairs mixed in on the second floor with 
the slimmer chairs and tables of the recent 
Colonial renascence—an expression, per- 
haps, of the taste of the younger genera- 
tion of Canteys. Of these present Can- 
teys, Calverly knew only vaguely. There 
were two or three sisters—two, he recalled 
now; oné married and living somewhere 
on the hill, another, an invalid, gifted in 
some way, at least much talked about. 
James H. Cantey had*been dead two or 
three years. 

The servant led Calverly up another 
flight. Up here, in the hall, there were 
more paintings, but the several doors were 
closed, except one at the rear, at which 
the man left him, saying merely: 

“You are to use the study, here, I believe, 
sir. Mr. Amme is expected at any mo- 
ment.” 

The “‘study”’ proved to be a large room 
lined with book-shelves. On a table at 
one side lay a pile of atlases. Opposite, 
stood the largest globe Calverly had ever 
seen. Behind it was the black-and-gilt 
front of a safe. On either side of the door 
were filing-cabinets of steel. The flat-top 
desk stood at the farther end, where the 
light from the two windows fell on it. 
Between the windows, above the swivel 
chair, hung a wall map of the Pacific 
General Railway System, such a map as 
might have hung in any ticket-office. 

But the feature that drew Calverly 
slowly into the room was the line of ship- 
models along the tép of the book-shelves. 
These were perfect miniatures of the 
Cantey liners, complete to the last derrick 
and block, glass in every port, shining 
brass-work, and on each bridge brass 
binnacle and engine-room signals. The 
hulls were a glistening black with bright- 
red bottoms, the rails in natural teak, the 
cabins, ventilators, and life-boats white, 
and the funnels black, with the one white 
ring between two red that marked a 
Cantey ship anywhere in the world. 

The sight of these ships opened to Henry 
Calverly, -unexpectedly, the door of 
romance which he had thought forever 
closed to him. He moved eagerly from 
model to model, studying out the fine 
details of construction with delighted 
eyes. All the more famous of the ships 
were there—the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Columbia, Hudson, Amazon, Yangtze, 
Volga, Congo. He even, after a quick 
glance back into the hall, mounted a chair 
to examine the most widely advertised of 
all, the Congo. 

He stepped down and moved circum- 
spectly toward the desk, noted the wire 
baskets of documents arranged across it 
in an orderly row (placed there, very 
likely, for himself), dropped into the 
swivel chair, stirred by the thought that 
he was to sit and work at the very desk, 
in the very chair, where Jim Cantey had 
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_end wall was a narrow door. 


sat and worked. Then he heard—or 
a presence, and swung round. 
Recessed between the shelves an 
Beyon 
in a wheel-chair, a young girl sat 
startled. She was slender. Her har 
ing on the wheels, were long, wi 
sensitive fingers. The face was de 
yet not overthin; the mouth fine and 
sitive, not, had he known it, unlike 
the forehead white, broad. All thish 
or sensed, in his first startled loo! 
sensed, though more vaguely, the lo 
of the filmy costume she wore and 
slippered feet on the foot-boar 
chair; but what arrested him, — 
during that curious instant b 
could spring to his feet with the 


that were so characteristic, was her 
ing. Not of face, but of eyes and 
The eyes were bluer, richer in p 
than any he had ever seen. The hai 
thick, fine, wavy beyond the. _ 


with an undertone of. red and 
shine of gold in every straying, j 
thread of it. There was, he saw 
a faint tinge of color in the | 
it hadn’t, certainly, the pinched h 
the invalid. But framed in that we 
hair and lighted by those vital ove 
but a ruddy, outdoor coloring 
have seemed white. 

He was on his feet, — 
thing in the way of an apology. _ 

A book lay in her lap, bound it 
miliar green-and-gold cover—his | 
Stafford book. This strangely thi 
young person was looking him up. 
wall behind her, like the walls of the 
he was in, was lined with books. A 
by the window was littered with paper 
books. Among ‘these—his eyes p 
it out unerringly—was his other | 
‘““Satraps of the Simple,” by Hey 
verly. 

Did she know? 

It was a curiously long moment, 

She said, with some hesitation, 

“T must ask you to close the ‘dr 

He shut it without a word. Thei 
that the key was on his side, and 9 
again. He heard her catch her breat 

“Tt’s the key,” he explained. H 
coloring now. “I thought Be 
you'd ig? 

“That isn’t necessary,’” said che 

But he fitted it into her side of the 
He hesitated then. It was pai 
difficult to shut it again. He felt ch 
stupid; he was groping through a 
mind for something to say that» 
leave a decent impression of him, 
least, explain him. He had never 
such hair or such eyes; they reachec 
with a sort of force. And the wheel 
touched him. It was the invalid 
Cantey, of course. His throat was 
his hands unsteady, and swimming | 
of light moved in and out of the rim| 
vision. It was a spiritual blow, so” 
as to unnerve him. = 

He couldn’t shut the door. H 
faint from his illness. He sank bac 
Jim Cantey’s swivel chair and 4 
his eyes. 

Her underlip slipped in bet wi 
teeth; she glanced about, clearly i 
fusion, then impulsively rolled : 
forward to the door. 

“You are ill?” she asked. 
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[low a $2.00 Book Brought Fortune 
| to One Family 


| Read What Mr. Fullerton Says About the Affairs of a Young 


\HIS is the story of how $2.00 invested 
in a book prevented a divorce, averted 
: bankruptcy and made a home happy 
»rosperous. It was told to me by the 
ind and father as we sat on the porch 
‘ir home in Orange, N. J. Six years ago 
1s bankrupt, in danger of losing his job 
hreatened with divorce proceedings be- 
. of his financial situation. His business 
' was damaged and even tradesmen were 
vious. 

' brought out a neatly bound volume and 


h 


‘id it proudly. In it were printed head- 


‘rows of neat figures in a feminine hand, 
nany red and blue lined columns. At the 
. of the columns were such words as 
t,’ “Light and Heat,” “Groceries,” 
or,” “Charities” and others. It was so 
‘2 that even a busy farmer’s wife or a 
rithout knowledge of bookkeeping could 
stand it instantly and keep it posted up 
be in two minutes. 

hat book was worth $28,000 to me,” he 
' “Tt made, saved and invested that 
| for me in six years.” 

vas puzzled and inquired how. 

Then Ella and I were married, eleven 
| ago,” he said, “I had $10,000 and she 
Iss.000, a wedding gift. My job paid 
‘> a year and small investments added 
, $850 to that. My wife’s father was 
ied wealthy. His income was large, his 
iy expensive, and Ella, the only daughter, 
‘brought up ignorant of housekeeping, 
sting, cooking or finance. She had charge 
ints at the stores and bought what she 
od. Sometimes her father kicked on the 
‘but he always paid them. The mother 
‘n society and spent money the same way 
1 the boys. Ella and I had a big wedding 
ook an expensive apartment uptown in 
‘York. 

| was a good salesman and a poor buyer. 
. formed expensive bachelor habits, liked 
clothes, cigars and drinks. Of house- 
‘management I was as ignorant as my 
| Marriage made little change in my 
's. [ate at expensive restaurants, bought 
's and cigars, paid for lunches for others, 
|ipped freely. We entertained, my wife 
ills at stores, and six months after mar- 
I found expenses exceeding salary and 
0 of my reserve fund gone. I was startled 
\ttributed it to ‘extraordinary expenses’ 
al to establishing a household. A year 
we still were drawing on our reserve to 
‘extraordinary expenses.’ The end of 
2cond year brought our first baby, and I 
uted the deficit for that year to ‘extraor- 
'y expenses.’ The third year brought 
econd baby and more ‘extraordinary ex- 
s. Our entertainment bills were cut, 
loctors, nurses, etc., and ‘extraordinary 
ses’ ate up the small reserve. 

ess than a year later my father-in-law 
leaving only a few thousand dollars when 
» were paid. His death alarmed me 
ase I had felt that, if we came a cropper, 
ould help us. My wife had expected an 
jitance. For the first time I was seri- 
alarmed. Expenses still exceeded salary 
my Teserve was wiped out. I told my 
and discovered that she had checked out 
cali all her $5,000 for trifles. 

_ commenced to economize on lunches, 
'S, cigars and clothes and avoided the ex- 
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travagant fellows. My clothing looked shabby. 
I commenced to lose my grip in business. Debts 
were pressing and even the grocer was hesi- 
tating about credit. 

“The climax came when the monthly bills from 
the stores came. I was bankrupt and my wife’s 
charge accounts were larger than ever, and her 
bank account was overdrawn. I scolded, stormed, 
told her that her extravagance had ruined us. She 
retorted that I drank and was wasteful and per- 
haps worse. Each saw the extravagance of the 
other. The quarrel became so serious, that she left 
me and went to her mother. I realized that I had 
been wrong and determined to borrow and pay 
debts, try to reconcile my wife and make a new 
start. I went to my employer and asked him to 
advance $1,000 on my salary. 

“€So it has come?’ he asked. ‘I’ve been ex- 
pecting it. No, I won’t advance you money. Fight 
it out yourself.’ 

“T was hurt and angry. He checked me as I 
started out, and took this book from a drawer. 

“<Fere is something that will help you to help 
yourself,’ he said. ‘It will help more than lending 
you money would.’ 

“The idea of a book full of red and blue lines 
helping me when I needed money seemed ridiculous. 

“¢VYour father-in-law died broke because he let 
his family waste money,’ the boss said. ‘He was a 
good business man in the office and bad at home. 
He let a fortune be frittered away. Your wife is 
like him and you are as bad. Neither of you know 
what becomes of your money. My wife and I have 
kept home accounts ever since we were married. 
We spend less money than you do and get more 
out of it. Take this book to your wife. Both of 
you study it and have her keep it. You'll find what 
becomes of your money and if you have any sense 
you can stop the waste.’ 

“T took the book without enthusiasm or hope 
and with some disgust, but that evening I studied 
the simple instructions and looked over the head- 
ings of columns. They did not interest me until I 
wondered idly how much we spent under each divi- 
sion. Even rough mental calculation startled me. 
‘Amusements,’ for instance, cost three times as 
much as I would have guessed. I roughly esti- 
mated each item and began to see what the boss 
was driving at when he gave me the book. I studied 
the book until midnight, made a resolution and 
early the next morning I went to my wife, admitted 
I had been wrong, and we made up. I explained 
about the book. She was interested in ten minutes 
and in half an hour was excited. 

“* *Tet’s call a taxi, go to the apartment and figure 
the old bills,’ I suggested. 

““*No, let’s take a street car,’ she corrected. 

“We studied bills and the book all Sunday. 
Monday she started to keep the accounts. She 
never even had kept a diary, but found the book 
so simple and so interesting that it took only a few 
minutes a day. We both were amazed to find how 
much money we had spent uselessly and often for 
things without value and for amusements that 
bored us. In a month we were living within our 
income and paying debts. My wife was rather 
rigid in her economies. We sublet our apartment 
and rented this house with the privilege of buying. 
Entertainment, amusement, dress, bills came down, 
useless and wasteful spending stopped. We were 
amazed to find that we had better times, had more 
and enjoyed things more than we ever had done. 

“In six months we were clear of debt and we 
have gone right ahead from that. The book con- 
tains space for four years’ accounts and when it 
was filled we had new investments, had the house 
half paid for and our income was larger and ex- 
penses smaller. My wife had forgotten extrava- 
gance and developed into a good manager. When 
the old book was full we bought another. 

“The book is Woolson’s Economy Expense book 
and we both attribute our change of fortunes to it 
because it showed us just where our errors were 
and what leaks to stop. It revealed to us the ne- 
cessity of a radical change in mode of living to 
avert ruin. 

“This year alone the book saved me the price of 
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Couple Almost Stranded on the Reefs of Home Finance 


two dozen like it. I was stumped in making out 
my income tax schedule and borrowed the book 
from my wife to get exact data. In the first sched- 
ule I had overestimated my income $100 and I 
discovered items that entitled me to deductions. 

“‘T have presented copies of the book to all our 
young friends and to every boy and girl in the firm 
who gets married. I think it is the best wedding 
gift possible and I advise every man who thinks his 
wife is extravagant or wasteful to buy one for her, 
although I warn him that he will find a big part 
of the extravagance is his own.” 


* * * * 


Woolson’sEconomy Expense Book was designed by 
an expert accountant to enable his wife to keep their 
household accounts and details of income and ex- 
pense without waste of time. It is so simple that 
any woman or girl can keep it and two minutes a 
day is ample to record the accounts of the average 
family. The book contains space for four years so 
that its actual cost is fifty cents a year. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or accounting is 
necessary and at the end of each day, week, month 
or year the family can see each penny of income or 
expense. 

The average family has trouble in economizing 
because no one knows which of the little expenses 
is sapping the income and no one knows where to 
turn to check needless spending. Men who are 
careful in business ordinarily are careless as to home 
expenditures and few, either of men or women, 
realize the necessity of careful household manage- 
ment. Woolson’s Economy Expense Book shows 
where each penny goes and makes it easy to locate 
financial leaks and stop them. It shows just how 
much is being spent for dress,. food, fuel, allow- 
ances, amusements, etc., and all at a glance. In- 
stead of being complicated and tiresome the keep- 
ing of this book soon becomes a pleasure and fre- 
quently prevents or settles family arguments over 
money matters. Once started the keeping of the 
book becomes a fascinating game. 

Income taxes must be paid next June. This book 
will help you plan to meet your tax and reduce it 
toa minimum. For it will supply you with a record 
of certain disbursements, such as taxes, interest, 
charities, etc., which may be deducted from your 
income. 

This is the year for the presenting of useful gifts. 
Present this book to a young couple just starting 
in the serious business of marriage and you will 
confer on them a lasting benefit. Present a copy 
to any man or woman who believes in correct living 
and you will also confer a similar benefit. 

The publishers are desirous while the interest of 
the American public is fastened on the problem of 
high-cost-of-living, to distribute several hundred 
thousand copies of the new greatly improved edi- 
tion and are doing it in this way: 

Merely write to them and ask that a copy be 
sent you without cost for a five days’ examination. 
If at the end of the time you decide to keep it, 
send $2.00 in payment, or if you wish to return it, 
you can do so without further obligation. Send 
no money ($2.00) unless you prefer to do so. In 
either case the book is sent on approval. Merely 
fill in the coupon, supply business reference, mail, 
and the book will be sent you immediately. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
117-K West 32nd Street New York City 
EER BRE REE RE RE RRR eee 


George B. Woolson & Company 
117-K West 32nd Street, New York City 


Without obligation please send me all charges prepaid, 
yo poor: IT agree to send $2.00 in five days or return 
e book. 
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“Oh, no— Please! I’m sorry.”” He man- 
aged to sit up. “I’ve been ill. Grippe.” 
“Vou’re Mr. Stafford, of course. I’ve 
just started your book—” She didn’t 


know! “It’s interesting to think that 
you're to work on father’s life. I’m Miss 
Cantey.” 


“Ves; of course. ; 

“Father and I were together a oe 
deal. That’s why we fitted up this den 
for me next to his, and cut the door 
through.” 

“T don’t know that I can ever do this 
job. I’ve never tried biography. 
the ones P ve read—except Bosw ell—have 
bored me.’ 

“Of course,” 
early instructor, 
biography ought to be. 
moment, reflecting. He sat staring mood- 
ily at the floor. “Father was wonder- 
ful. He wasn’t like the statue in the 
square.” 

He waved a hand at the ship-models. 

“Tfeelthat. Hewasalive. He felt those 
ships. If only I could have known him— 
talked with him 

“Vou’d have loved him.” Her voice 
was low in.pitch, of a contralto quality. 
There was a slight edge to it now, a thrill. 
He felt this. “And he would have talked 
to you. Because you have imagination, 
too.” 

“T know. That’s another sign. It’s 
the little men that are formal and .cau- 
tious.” 

She gave an odd, self-conscious little 
laugh at that. 

“Father was hardly that.” 

“Now this—” He waved at the row 
of wire baskets and threw open a box of 
varicolored index-cards—‘“‘all this! Files! 
Indexes! System! I’ve never worked 
that way. I—I’m afraid they’ve got the 
wrong man.” 

She was studying him intently. 


said she, quoting some 
“ ‘autobiography’s what 
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“That,” she said slowly; “oh, that’s 
Mr. Amme. He used to be one of father’s. 
secretaries. He’s one of the lawyers 
now.” 

“Oh, yes; the man said a Mr. Amme 


was coming.” Calverly’s nervous hand 
tapped the desk. 

“Father wasn’t like that,” said she 
thoughtfully.. ‘But he—why, he was the 
most romantic man that’s lived for a 
century, a man like Columbus, or Cecil 
Rhodes, or Napoleon. He had to use 
these careful little people, of course.” 

“But he isn’t here, and they are. I 
see it now. I know what they want— 
the sort of nice little plaster image that 
modern biographers make. And what 
earthly good is it? Building up a cheap, 
conventional picture of a man, a wooden 
thing, all hollow—not a line of real life 
in it. Say a man has a big dream—” 
He sprang up; there was a ring in his 
voice; his color was rising. She watched 
him with fascinated eyes, her own sensitive 
face working in unconscious sympathy 
with his facile changes of expression. 
“A man has a big dream. He tries to work 
it out. Other men with other dreams, or 
with none, try to block him. He fights 
them. It’s war—hot, rough war, with 
blunders and disasters in it. He leaves 
wreckage behind him. He sacrifices an 
outpost here and there, and hardly knows 
or cares. He can’t. He’s too close to it. 


The next instalment of The Passionate Pilgrim will appear in February Cosmopolitan. 


You know—in a sense. 


And’ 


She waited a 


He couldn’t quit if he wanted to. So he 
fights on. Through dust and_ blood. 
Maybe there’s 
women in it. Love. Passion. Hatred. 
Because he’s got the fire in him—because 


it’s war—he protects himself with every. 
“trick he knows, seizes every advantage he 


It’s’ primitive, and strength and 
cunning count. Finally—after years and 
years of it—he wins. He’s a victor. 
then his biographer comes along and 
works out a funny little lie about habits 
of industry and correctness of deportment 
and the importance of .saving burnt 
matches while you’re young—qualities 
that, would land-a man at forty- five as a 
head bookkeeper.” 

He didn’t seem to know that he was 
pouring out a torrent of eloquence, that 
he was fascinating the girl. 


can. 


“And a man that’s big like that has 
He’s full of tremendous 


himself to fight. 
forces—passions that he must convert 
into work or they’ll turn on him and tear 
him to pieces. If he’s a real man, he does 
fight himself. He turns these forces into 
achievement, gets them out of his system, 
builds big, beautiful things—a bridge or a 
book, a symphony or a ship—and then 
his biographer again! It was because he 
studied the classics or the Bible—because 
he was a cautious little person about 
pennies—because he never drank. God! 
Likely as not he was working his heart 
out just to keep from drinking! It’s 
the worst kind of lying. Because it gives 
a false picture. The important thing is 
to learn what life is, and why. It’s the 
families that object, of course. Oh, you 
can’t blame them. They’re victims of the 
same universal lie. But it would be 
wonderful, just once, to find an honest, 
brave family and get the truth told!” 

He paced down the room and back. 
Her slim fingers were gripping nervously 
the wheels beside her. 

“Wait!” she cried, in a radiant eager- 
ness. ‘I’ve something to show you. 
Father would have—it’s in the safe there.” 
She wheeled forward. ‘I can’t get through, 
but I must show you—it’s sheer providence 
that a man like you should come!” 

She caught her breath, gave a quick 
little laugh that might have been clear 
excitement. He was staring at her chair, 
that was just too wide for the door. 

Far off, an electric bell sounded. 

Their eyes met. 

There were men’s voices, 
below. 

“Mr. Amme!”’ she breathed. 

The men were coming up-stairs. 

“‘T’ll close the door,” he said. 

She wheeled back without a word. 

Mr. Amme was small, precise in feature, 
in dress, in movement. He was almost 
completely bald; the entire top of his 
head was a glistening dome. His graying 
beard was trimmed to a point. Between 
his brows was a permanent furrow. 
Calverly’s heart sank as he took the cold, 
unresponsive hand. 

The man’s yoice was dry and small. 

“T have arranged my digests of the 
principal departments of Mr. Cantey’s 
life in these six baskets, Mr. Stafford. 
You will doubtless have your own method, 
but these will serve as a guide at the start. 
I have had a selection made of all corre- 
spondence that seemed of value under the 


faint, far 


And: 
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various heads, which you will 
two steel files by the door. A 
arranged, by writers. Th 
general subjects is in thi 
indicated the colored cards, 

“Like the public libr:; 1Y st. 
younger man vaguely. 

“You understand, of cor 
ford, that any clerical assista 
require will be provided. Yo 
to call me at the office.” 

Again their hands met. — 
the other during a sober r 

Calverly broke away. | 

““T-—I—?”) shes began at 
picked up with this: 
good at all this business’ 
‘nervous hand—“ filing—ind 4 
Ti—oh, well, Tl just | 
at it in my own way. 
really—— : 

On what he rol might 
clamped shut, and he cola 

The pucker deepened t 
Amme’s brows. His beat 
beneath it, set disapprov 
dry, hard little man he was 

“You. will: naturally use 
method,” he said. “ Good-r 
he walked out neatly, firmly. 

Calverly followed irresolu 
fingering the door-knob, liste 
sound of his heels on the s 
the street door faintly slam 
suddenly all alive, all blazing 
himself in and hurried back t 
door in the recess. He r 
knock, faltered, turned awa. 
and tapped. 

She answered rather fants 
the door. She looked’ up 
brightening. The Hugh S$ 
lay just as it had in her lap; 
stirred. 

“[—” he began: 
wanted to——” 

“Yes!” she cried. The c 
forward. ‘It’s in the safe. I « 
through.” She eae dels fi 
the hall door. 

“Could I?” 

Her eyes, like his, were 
the contralto voice was One 

“Father, used to put me | 
chair, by the safe—”’ she we 
quickly, confusedly. “It wa 
place. He told: me everything 
_knew the combination but us 
body but me now. They’ve 
it.” She laughed a little. 
I have to open it & 

He was looking from her 
safe and back. Suddenly the c 
full, red, into his face. 

“T could—I could——” 

“You see, if I 

‘“T could carry you in.’ 

“Father always coe me. 
wonderful friends.” 

“Tf you—— 

His soul was stepping oak ac 
He lifted her—she was unexpe 
—and placed her in the big eH 
gently. 

She leaned hurriedly toward { 
He could hear the roll of the lock, 
clicks. He stood straight, head 
back, and looked up wildly, exult 
the model of Jim Cantey’s master 
the Congo, on the bookcase. 
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“Young men shouldstudy 
As to 
opportunities, there are ten 
today where there was one 


‘business thoroly. 


_ sixty years ago.” 


—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
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“The Captains of Indus- 
try in America are not 
seeking money; they are 
looking for brains—special- 
ized brains.” 


—CHAS. M. SCHWAB 


‘ut Yourself In a Bigger Job In 1919 


The call for specialized brains in business is more insistent than ever. Increased pressure of production, need for 
men who know how to put efficiency and organization into their work and big positions vacated by those called to the war 
have opened the greatest opportunities in commercial history for trained men. Salaries from thirty-five hundred to ten 
thousand dollars and even larger are ready now for proficient Business Managers, Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Banking Experts, Cost Accountants, Sales Managers, Traffic Managers, Interstate Commerce Experts and 


‘nce taking my course with 
‘lle Extension University my 
‘ng capacity has increased 400 
ant.” H.S. W. 

‘yur course has benefited me so 
| that it netted me a 500 per cent 
j;ina year.” F.H. 

‘\lary increased 288 per cent with- 
ear from enrollment.”’ L. C. R. 


‘2turns in 6 months were 10 times 
‘st of the course.” F.J.F. 


‘\lary raised 200 per cent after 
‘z LaSalle Course in Higher 
jinting.” F.B. H. 


‘ave received additional remun- 
‘nm enough to cover cost of six 
.es. Am now Business Manager 
‘sorporation with assets of over 
},000.”” W. M.C. 


-n now one of the officials of the 
rany with increased salary be- 
| Iam ableto present statements 
) directors, showing the truecon- 
|, of affairs at any time.’ C. A. E. 


ave been advanced five positions 
(taking LaSalle Course.”’ H.C. L. 


‘nce taking the LaSalle Course I 
}increased my salary nearly 300 
ont.” E. J.M. 


|ave successfully passed bar ex- 
lition.”” G. L. B. 


ave received three raises and am 
't a 10 per cent bonus payable 
) threemonths.”” P.O. B. 


less than a year’s time my 
ing is paying the handsome pro- 
(57 per cent a month.” G.M. R. 


ave tried cases with some of the 
‘lawyers here and lost but one.” 


: lary has been increased 185 per 
°° Bikes: 


m drawing 100 per cent more 
iy than six months ago.”’ A.R.D. 


ave had salary increase of 150% 
‘studying your course,”’ C. P.M. 


Correspondence Managers. 1 
This is your big opportunity, 12 
can step into it. You know the conditions, 


There are not enough competent men available for the positions to be filled. ae 
The day that you can show that you can handle the work of one of these positions, you 
You know what the demand is and what the pay is now for men who can do 


more than mere routine work. Train in any of these departments of business and get out of the small place—be above 


the job-hunting class and draw a bigger salary check. 


Tram By Mail—Now 


Stay where youare while you are getting this knowledge 
which makes promotion certain. Train by mail in your 
spare time under the direction of the LaSalle experts. Pay 
only a little each month if you wish. These experts will 
give you precisely the training for which Business pays 
the large salaries. It will be intensely practical training. 
It will give you a completeness of information you cannot 
get in years of daily experience alone—and yet by the 
LaSalle extension method you can master the course in 
months. You will be trained by men who will hand on to 


you the accumulated experience of many experts and 
direct you at every step. 

Your enrollment brings not only this higher training 
but the privileges of our Consulting Service—which en- 
title you to the free advice of our experts on any special 
business problem at any time. 

Read in the margin of this page what this training has 
done for others. The only advantage these men have over 
you is their “specialized brains”’ gained by LaSalle training. 
You can easily and guickly parallel their success if you will. 


La Salle Members With Large Organizations 


Step into the offices of almost any of our largest cor- 
porations and you will find LaSalle members in respons- 
ible positions. Here are a few of these big corporations 
which have employed from 150 to more than 1000: 
Pennsylvania R.R. . 1011 Armour & Company 177 
American Telegraph Chicago & N. W. Ry. 41h 

& Telephone Company 267 Ford Motor Company 148 
U. 8S. Steel Corporation 250 Swift &Company. . 200 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 578 Standard Oil Company 198 

Among the numerous firms and corporations employ- 
ing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle men are the following: 
Western Electric Company Wells Fargo Express Co. 


International Harvester Oo. Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
B. F. Goodrich Company Company 
and every important railroad company in the United States. 


More than 145,000 men in active business life including 
a large number of corporation officials have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle training and ser- 
vice. Over 20,000 now enroll annually. The LaSalle organ- 
ization consists of 800 people, including a staff of 300 
business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. LaSalle trained 
men occuping responsible positions can be found through- 
out the entire English speaking world. 


Send the Coupon 


Find out about this LaSalle training for advancement. 


Learn how you can easily acquire the knowledge which will 


make you worth a higher salary. Mail the coupon and we will send full information about the course, the moderate fee 


and the easy terms. 


No cost and no obligation upon you for asking this. We will also send our valuable book ‘‘Ten 


Years’ Promotion In One’’,—a book of which a prominent Chicago executive said “Get a copy, even if it costs you $5.” 


Your copy is free—ready for you now. 


opportunity just as we will show you. 


ur : 701 Send for it and see how the men who testify to their success through LaSalle 
training got their start by mailing the coupons cut from our advertisements. 
Send the coupon today. 


They were willing to be shown the way ta 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“*The Worlds’ Greatest Extension University’’ 


ot. 155-R 


Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,’’ also catalog and particulars regarding 


'se and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


(JBUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
cial, Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions in 


Training for 
Business, 


\_] BUSRIESS LETTER-WRITING: 

(New:Course) Training for positions 

as House Correspondents, Super- 
visors of Correspondence, MailSales 
Directors, Correspondence Critics, 
Letter Executives; and in the hand- 
ling of all special correspondence 
(credits, collections, sales, adjust- 
ments, ete.) in which expert letter- 
writing ability is required. 


Os ccgectenonstsaabanatetnespi. luce 


a Et aad ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad 


SOP eee eneeserennns wan 


Accountants, Cost Accountants, ete. 


Pees AND FINANCE: 

Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions, 
Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Officers, 
Financial Managers, etc. 


ag ot 

Training for admission to Bar and 
Executive Business positions requir- 
ing legally trained men, Degree of 
LL. B. conferred. 


and Industrial Traffic Managers, 
Traffic Experts, etc. 


iSUtnEss ENGLISH: 

Training for positions as Business 
Correspondents, Business Literature 
and Copy Writers. 

apRPERCTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, 
effective speech — Ministers, Sales- 
men, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 


Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. 

EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for position of Head Books 
ete. keeper. 
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United States Government Utilizing 


HE United States Government is 

[ one of the largest producers of films 

in the world. In becoming a pro- 
ducer of motion pictures, the United States 
Government has also become a “‘showman” 
on a large scale. The primary purpose of 
the U.:S.. Official Films, however, is not 
merely to entertain the public. They are 
intended pictorially to supplement the news 
of America’s activities in the World War 
and the reconstruction-of stricken Europe, 
and in: this way to enable the public to 
visualize just what the United States has 
done to make the world safe for Democ- 
racy. 

The parent of the Government’s film 
industry is the Committee on Public 
Information, composed of George Creel, 
Chairman, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy. In order to centralize the work and 
give it individuality, the Division of Films 
was organized and placed under the super- 
vision of Charles S. Hart as Director of all 
activities. Today the Division of Films 
utilizes three entire floors of one of the 
big New York office buildings, and its 
representatives and branches are reach- 
ing out into all parts of the world. 


The U. S. Official Films produced by and 
for the Division of Films are fundamentally 
war pictures, although they are very com- 
prehensive in their scope. They show our 
fighting men in France; they depict scenes 
in the camps, and they visualize American 
soldiers “‘going over the top’; they also 
show the activities of the U. S. engineers 
and the men of the Quartermaster’s corps 
behind the lines; the laying out of the 
cantonments, the building of great docks 
and the erection of mammoth refrigerating 
plants and storehouses; the field and base 
hospitals; the railroads, built of American 
materials by American soldiers and utiliz- 
ing American cars and locomotives; the 
great salvage shops, where hats and shoes 
and clothing are renovated and made over, 
and actual scenes fromthe big battles 
which decided the war; and many other 
activities, all essential for the prosecution 
of the war. 


To the lay mind a billion dollars is an 
immense sum of money. Twenty billions 
is almost inconceivable. And yet the 
expenditure for war by these United States 
of America—this descendant of the thir- 
teen original poor and struggling colonies— 
for the new fiscal year will reach and sur- 
pass the second figure. How, asks the 
uninitiated, is it possible to raise, or even 
expend, so vast a budget? The Govern- 
ment’s film stories of the war—wonderful 
pictorializations of historic facts—answer 
the question. 


It is only fair to assume phat up to the 
time that Chairman George Creel, of the 
Committee on Public Information, con- 
ceived the idea: of reinforcing the work of 
the committee as disseminator of helpful 
propaganda in contradistinction to the 
insidious propaganda of the Hun in the 
United States, by utilizing the motion 


the Movies to Inform the Peopl 


By W. J. Mac Innes 


picture screen, even the most sanguine 
advocate of the film did not realize its 
possibilities as an educator or in influencing 
public opinion. 


Mr. Creel’s vision comprehended greater 
and more effective uses for the motion 
pictures. The most eloquent and vivid 
description of a battle falls short of actual- 
ity. It is only by seeing a battle depicted 
upon the screen that one can get any con- 
ception of it. It is next door to seeing the 
real thing. Stories of our men in the 
trenches are commonplace in comparison 
with a film picture showing the actual 
moving, breathing fighters waiting for the 
word to “go over the top.” The statement 
in print that from seven to fourteen 
billions of dollars will be required to keep 
the American Army at the top-notch of 
efficiency during the coming year, even 
during an armed peace, means something 
to the tax-payer who sees visualized upon 
the screen the long lines of marching 
khaki-clad doughboys; the miles of store- 
houses back of the fighting lines jammed 
with mountains of supplies, the hundreds 
of American-built trucks and _ lorries 
and American locomotives and cars keep- 
ing the French coast in intimate touch 
with the battle front; the acres of shells 
and artillery, the splendidly equipped 
hospitals, and the myriad other enterprises 
that the modern war of Titans made 
essential. The film gives the facts, and 
drives them home. 


In pictorializing what was done at home 
in the prosecution of the World War the 
motion picture film, as utilized by the 
Government, has also performed a splendid 
work. It is only.recently that the public 
has come to realize in any measure just 
what was done in the United States to 
make good President Wilson’s insistence 
on ‘‘force—force to the utmost.”’ And this 
knowledge has come to the people largely 
through the picturization of our varied 
war industries on the official films. Pictures 
of our fighting planes in the air, singly and 
in squadrons in battle formation, show 
how America finally succeeded in getting 
into its aerial stride. Busy scenes of war 
industrial activity—in shipyards and in 
munition plants—the building of great 
guns—the manufacture of millions of 
shoes and other millions of soldier-uni- 
forms—the life of the doughboys in the 
cantonments—the training of the brawn 
and courage of Young America to meet in 
battle shock armies that were considered 
the greatest fighting machine in Europe— 
all this, revealed by the Government films, 
brings the American public into closer 
contact with the actualities of the war 
than would have been possible through 
any other agency. 

So much for the film-stimulation that 
impels the payment of war-taxes with a 
smile. Necessity may have no law, but 
patriotism has a law of giving that needs 
only intelligent direction. . There is another 
psychological side to the Government’s 
utilization of the film for purposes of pic- 
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-boys to swell the millions in U 


torial information that the Commi 
Public Information through its Diy 
Films has been quick to take a 
There are thousands upon tho 
Americans upon whom fall no d 
tion—who were brought into 
contact with the war through the 
cost of living and the giving 


armies. The increased difficulty 
ing the grocer’s bill and the exp. 
the monthly rental, together | 
denial in certain foods essential 
tation, have been easier to bea 
knowledge of the Government’s needs, 
the picturized necessity for ae 
conservation. In this direction 
ernment’s film propaganda has been in 
uable. 

Beyond this is the strictly hug 
equation. Mingled with the patriotic) 
in having one’s flesh and blood gin 
war for humanity under the Sta 
Stripes has been the inevitable 
loss—the loneliness and _ hear ” 
separation—the periods between a 
the fear of the unknown—the possil | 
of dangers leading to ‘‘life’s greatest ad: 4 
ture”’—the daily scanning of the easi| 
list, with its alternating dread and dla) 
To the hundreds of thousands of pai 
and wives and sweethearts in the U) 
States the official war film has brough | 
message of cheer and helpfulness. Its) 
the American soldiers in camp and 01] 
march. Many of the figures are 4g 
so close to the audience that their f 
and expressions can be seen. And i 
of those soldier boys is recognized as 
very own, space is annihilated, and a‘ 
hope and promise is born— And si. 
official film gets very close to a | 
of the people, cheering and upliftin 
and in that way also does its ‘‘bit.” 

The Division of Films has a pro: 
which comprehends, periodically, ar! 
portant feature picture showing the a 
ties of America in the war, grouped 11 
the subsidiary title, “Following t he | 
to France.” The first and an | 
‘ Pershing’s Crusaders” and ‘Ame: 
Answer.” The latest feature pit 
“Under Four Flags,” is broad in s| 
and depicts many of the war activiti 
the Allies as well as the activities o| 
United States on the firing line. But i: 
from this the Division has many filma’ a! 
ties. It is responsible for the very 
lar Official War Review, which is 
weekly and is shown in motion 
houses all over the country. It has i 
“Our Colored Fighters,” showing whit 
negro race has done in the war. The! 
announcement is the “U. S. A. Se! 
which consists of twelve two-reel pict’ 
two of which will be issued mor 
These special pictures are carefully fit 
follow the lines of scenarios based on ' 
lute facts, and are remarkably efi¢! 
in stimulating the kind of interest it 
Government that makes employer! 
employed willing, and even desi 
sharing the burdens of the war. 2 
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e worlds greatest catalog of music 
A book every music-lover will want 


New Edition 
free at any Victor dealers 
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This great book of more than 500 pages, with 
over 200 portraits and illustrations, is the world’s 
best guide to the enjoyment of music; the index 
to the greatest library of music ever collected— 
a living library of the wonderful musical achieve- 
ments of the world’s greatest artists. 

It is. the only record catalog in which any selection can be 
found instantly under the name of the composition, the composer or the 
artist. It contains brief sketches of the most popular operas and illustrations of the scenes; 
pronunciation of foreign names; biegraphies of prominent composers; complete Red Seal 


section with portraits and biographies of the world’s greatest artists; list of selected records 
for new Victor customers, and other features. 2 


This Victor Record catalog represents 21 years of constant research 
and tireless effort and over Eleven Million Dollars of actual expenditure. 


It is a book that bears testimony to the enormous amount of time and money spent in develop- 
ing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. A tribute to Victor ingenuity and 
thoroughness; another evidence of Victor supremacy. 

Be sure to get a copy of this great catalog of music, whether or not you have a Victrola. It 
is free at all Victor dealers’, or we will mail it free upon request. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A, 
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They Did Not Die [00 Soon 


By Herbert Kaufman 
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ROGRESS, no longer blackmailed by crowned ruffians, will 
promptly meet the war-debts. 
Imagination, free to exploit all domains, knows where the 
salvaging wealths are hid. 

Microscope, retort, and crucible will find more billions than guns 
have lost. 

The increased energy and enthusiasm of peoples, liberated from fear 
and restriction, will soon finance the future. Faith and hope have 
feathered their dreams and sent ambition winging to the stars. 

Never again shall they cower before doubt—or let expediency counsel 
their souls. 

We know at last that justice is invulnerable—that the Right is God’s 
eternal will—that conscience and courage are impenetrable panoplies. 

Prejudice and caste have yielded the highroad, and insolent minor- 
ities no longer thwart popular weal. 

Civilization 1s resolved that parasitic classes shall pass. 

Future opportunity, earth over, 1s reserved to merit. . 

These things have we brought humanity from the battle-field. Such is 
our victory, and our children shall not regret the cost. 

The world-machine shall never again be smashed by fanatic or greedy 
swords. 

Now and ever after we shall be builders, and our conflicts shall only be 
against darkness and disease and the wantonness of nature. 

To-morrow shall not miss the millions resting on the breast of France 
—man is but a measure of minutes. They were marked to perish by 
the bayonets of the clock. Time would have slain them had the Prussian 
not. 

They did not die too soon who held the Front for Christendom. 

What equal glories could their further years have won? 
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By lla VO ee 


(Decoration by W. TT. Benda 


HE universe was stirred as by an unseen Force. 
Planets upon their orbits slackened speed, and even 
hurrying comets on their course 
Paused, peering through the vastnesses of space, 
And listened curiously. The imperturbable, calm face 
Of Father Time displayed an eager flush— 
A light reflected from a distant dawn. 
Upon the world there came a sudden hush; 
All nature stood in silence. Winds and seas 
And ancient forests of long-whispering trees 
Were stilled. And then there broke 
Upon the astonished air the terrible, deep beauty of His 
voice— 
The voice of God, who spoke 
And called to judgment—Germany! 


“Thou spirit of a wonderful great land” 
(Thus spake the Voice), 
“Dowered by me with genius and with might, 
Thou, who wert meant to bring the world more light, 
And make the races of the earth rejoice 
With thy colossal past of beauty and of art, 
What hast thou done, O thou ungrateful one, 
With all the benefits bestowed on thee? 
Hast thou not sought with secret plan and plot 
For half a hundred years to rule the world 
And gain dominion over land and sea, 
Though in the dust my holy laws were hurled? 
Hast thou not nourished this one purpose long, 
And used my splendid gifts to trick out wrong 
Until it seemed like right? To thy dark shame 
Hast thou not profanated my own Name, 
Saying that I was with thee—I, the God 
Of all the universe—while verdant sod 
Turned crimson with the blood thy minions spilled— 
The blood of women and of children killed 
In devil-schemes of frightfulness? Has not 
The splendid vigor of Teutonic thought 
Been wrenched from its high altitude, and brought 
Down to Satanic levels? Mind and soul, 
Which might have made thee comrade of my sons 
(The great archangels of the worlds of Space), 
Hast thou not turned from their immortal goal 
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To fashion blatant guns? Still worse, 
Hast thou not brought upon the world the curse 
Of hatred, and compelled aspiring lands 
To dip in human blood unwilling hands 
To save their women’s virtue—forced their fall 
Down to thy level, in the bitter fight 
For decency and right? Yea; all 
Of these black crimes are marked against thy score— 
And more—still more! 
Until this cycle of the world’s life ends, 
Thou shalt walk through earth's pathways without friends, 
Bearing thy self-made burden of men’s hate. 
Uncrowned, dishonored, while about thee rise 
Stupendous structures reaching to the skies— 
The New Republic's Allied Brotherhood, 
Whose highways lead to Universal Good. 
Thou shalt pass humbly down them to the gate 
Of Time's next cycle.” 
“Then what after?” “WAIT! 
JUSTICE WILL CLAIM REPRISALS SOON OR LATE.” 
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16 : The Comeback 


“What I told you Saturday night stands pat, Hefty. I 
wouldn’t marry you if you was making fifty a week, heaving. 
But I'd marry you to-morrow if you was earning fifteen a week 
from the neck up—drafting. It’s not tonnage counts with a 
fellow’s future, Hefty; it’s brainage. Look at 
old man Giles—where’d he be if he’d been 
satisfied fitting parts all his liferp That’s why, 
Hefty, with your talent for figures and draw- 
ing, if you take the night course in drafting 
they’re offering free at the works——” 

“T’d be a fine one—wouldn’t 1?—starting in 
school again. I got a picture of myself!” 

“Which is worse, I’d like to know, to have 
a few of them rough-neck heavers down at the 
works guy you for a few days, or to go through 
life like my poor dad—a good head on him but 
a houseful of mouths to feed, a blue shirt and 
a corn-cob pipe about all he can ever hope to 
get out of it? Your own dad was another sam- 
ple of it, if mine isn’t enough.” 

“T—my dad wasn’t ashamed of his blue 
shine; 

“Oh, I know why I had the ambition to 
study bookkeeping nights to work myself up 
from testing tool-edges. I’ve had a broken- 
down mother and a tin-pail daddy in front of 
me all my life to prove to me how far you can 
depend upon yourself from the neck down to 
get you.” 

“You better go up there on the hill, Lyle, and 
get yourself one of them college-professor 
chaps. Iamwhat Iam. I’m not cut out 
for—brainage.” 

“You ‘are, too, Hefty; you’ve got a 
good head. With your talent for drawing 
—those T squares and things your mother 
says you always got hidden around your 
room—and the way you can calculate like 
lightning—you’ve got a head on you, 
Heity!” 

“T like to tinker with drawing a little 
bit—sure I do, but 

“Didn’t Joe himself down in the shops . 
tell me you got the makings of a fine 
draftsman—if only you’d quit your play- 
fulness and buckle down? That’s what 
you're fit for Hefty, brain-work—and here’s 
the works so hard up for brains it’s willing 
to train men free of charge. Every man 
has got the chance to build himself bevond 
what he was born to I want to build higher for us than— 
overalls. No man ever got to be President of the United 
States with his hands. [I don’t care how much brawn you 
got or how proud you are of it. Brain, not brawn, is 
what I say!” 

“Well, just the same, I don’t see myself throwing over 
no twenty- -dollar job in the hand for no st'ff-collar position 
in the future.” 

“Night work, Hefty—take the course at night and keep your 
job until 

“Yes; and in a few weeks they’ll be sticking me over in the 
drafting-room at six per. Not much! Ever since we been kids 
testing tool-edges together, I’ve been working for this. Making 
a home for us, Lyle, on decent wages. What have I got the 
biggest chest-expansion and pair of biceps in this town for if it’s 
not to turn them into good stiff pay? I’m ready to take care of 
you now, Lyle. I’ll tackle the other after we get our start.” 

“Yes; that’s what my poor old dad kept saying to my mother 
for twenty years with us kids coming so fast he couldn’t leave off 
heaving freight long enough to even give his brain a Sunday 
airing, much less train it. I say again what I told you Saturday 
night, Hefty: I’ll marry you on the first fifteen-dollar-a-week 
head job you land, but no man living is ever going to earn my 
support for me from his neck down. Not if the court knows it, 
and I think she does!’’, 

They were well into Ludlow Street now, the dinner-pails and the 
eight-dollar heels turning in at this and that picket gate. 

Before one of the double houses, a great bulge of clematis vine 
over iis porch and a ruffle of mill-work from its peak of roof, 
Mrs Sims, with the youth flowed out of her skin so that it hung 
sapless and cleft with little dried-up rivulets, her hands full of 
knuckles and the thin gray hair moist as if from a sudden drench 


of perspiration, leaned over the saw-toothed top of her gate, the 
Commercial Appeal trembling in her hold. | 

Hettye 7 
ma!” 


“Ai | 
“Son, what is the number they’re 
after givin’ you on your registra- 
tion card?” 
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Hers was the slightest whir of a brogue, like a ‘humming: bird 
winging it through her words. ; 
“Huh?” fhe i a 
“Your card, son, they give you down at Bauer’ Sie re x 
“uh?” a sts X 
“Your mother means for the draft, Helty. Ww hat’ Ss your num 
ber?” : 
“What, son, quick? It’s a bad time I’ve had waitin’. 
“Oh—my—classification card—let’s coe d 
I put it—oh—here Z : 
Fumbling then, Hefty Sims withdrew it—a dirty bit, ‘broken 
at the edges. : 
oe Son?”’ 
“Let’s see—two hundred—sixty-one. 
sixty-one, ma.” 
“Hefty—son—you’re drafted!’’ 


Two hundred and 
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For twelve fighting months, the sharp actuality of war had 
cut deep and deeper into Adalia, paring her to the quick of her 
youth.  ‘Service-flags began to glew from strange. windows. 
From the MacCardell shack; Cissie Meye1’s jewelry store. On 
Ludlow Street were three stars fluttering from the peak ot widow 
Brodie’s porch. The Second Presbyterian flung its banner of 
fourteen stars out mid-street, whereit hungagainst thesky. The 
Buckeye Stove Foundry, was manufacturing gas-masks. Ray 
Backrack broke his neck in a test aeroplane flight at Dayton. 
The Adalia Baseball Nine dissclved into service. --The local 
primaries were of page-four impcrtance. The erstwhile- Four- 
Leaf Clover Whist Club continued through the summer its 
gauze-and-bandage headquarters in an’ empty :pool-room. on 


High Street.. The Second Presbyterian strawberfy ; festival. 
netted an ambulance. Mrs. ‘Giddings-Giles. gave. over: her-spa-_ 
cious residence in West ~Adalia to first-aid classes: on Mondays, : 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. >. THe Giles Tool Works advertised; 


in the local? Newtown, Cincinnati,.and Cleve- . 7 
land papers for draftsmen.: <- = ° C2 ce. a 
On an_ evening ‘when: to, more than one = : 
aching heart making’ its brave show behind 
a front-window service-flag, the August sunset’ 


was a bloody smoke 
seen through _ pris- 

matic tears, the first 

| of Adalia’s fighting 

| sons, spewed out one-armed by the gigantic dinosaur of war that 
had swallowed him whole, came home. 

Like a woman hovering on the ticklish edge of hysteria, and 
trembling to laugh and cry through a throat too tight for either, 
so Adalia, eager to fling off emotional steam, floated banners out 
from High Street, unearthed from the town-hall basement the 


, 


“Let's see—two hu ndred—sixty-one. 


Two hundred and sixty-one, ma” 


wreath of immortelles for the foot of the park statue of Colum- 
bus, closed its schools, shops, and ledgers at noon. . At four- 
thirty, Poepping’s Band and a procession that reached beyond 
the viaduct led the way to the station, headed by a protuberant 
mayor, an invited governor’s representative, an invited states- 
man’s aide, and an overawed and -wrought Mrs. Denny Sims, 
titillating of nerves and a spray of jet on her little black bonnet, 
holding, and perspiring through oh such infinitesimally mended 
silk mittens into the pink, the immaculate palm of an unmoist, 
snug-of-collar, and slick-of-hair Miss Lyla Doane. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner,” . played after Poepping’s best: 
manner, streamed with the peculiar cutting quality of a-blade of 
grass blown between fingers through the:down-town streets of 
Adalia.--Mrs.- Prothero,- worn from a day :at the gas-masks, 
clutched at her weeds and was assisted out of line and into the 
Cut-Raté Drmg Store. The Giles tool-workers, under a banner 
of forty-eight stars, gave the foundry yip-yip. The Home Guard 
*marched= with sidelong glances at the curbstone crowds. 
= Twenty-five little parochial-school girls in red, white, and 
. blue hair-ribbons sang, ‘‘Oh, say, can you see—”’ The mayor 

‘assisted Mrs. Sims, still damp and unrelenting in her clutch of 
Miss Doane, toa bunting-draped bench on the station platform. 

“Oh, sir, it’s you should be a sittin’ and me a standin’.” 

“No, no, mother Sims. Sit down like his honor, the 
mayor, wants you to.” 

The five-twenty gave her soprano halloo; a 
surge of mothers lifted their little ones shoulder- 
high; the strength seemed suddenly to flow out 
of Mrs. Sims, trembling so now that she was for 
crumpling up on the platform beside the 
bench except for the sustaining lift of the 
mayor, the statesman’s aide, and Miss Lyla 
Doane. 

“My boy! It’s a cripple they’re sendin’ 
home to me! My boy that stood up six feet 
in his socks like his father before him!” 

‘““Sh-h, mother Sims; you don’t want the 
mayor to hear! You're the mother of a 
soldier, dear!’ 

“To live to see myself a-walkin’ the 
streets of the town with his honor, the 
mayor—and them bringin’ my boy home 
a cripple—my— —”’ 

‘‘Mother Sims! Please! See—here’s 
the train! Keep your nerves, dear. 
Here’s Lyla next to you, holding your 

hand. You’re the mother of a sol- 

dier, darling! A brave soldier who 
bled for his country! Keep saying 

that to yourself—‘the mother of a 

soldier!’”’ 

‘““My boy—my baby boy——’ 

The limited shot then round the 

\ curve. Poepping’s Brass Band broke 
into the ‘‘Marseillaise,’ and the 

blood of Adalia sparkled into vichy. 

A shout rose that was three tiers 

high. A twenty-car train drew 
up on hot wheels, swinging down 
three black-faced, white-coated pcr- 
ters and their stools, and from the 
platform of the fourth coach, the first 
and only to dismount, appeared the 
signal—the khaki-clad figure of Pui- 
vate Hefty Sims. 

There was a silence then under the 
flopping of bunting that had the roar 
~ and beat of the inside of a shell; then 
Private Sims stepped down, blinking, the late sunshine quick to 
find him out. It undulated in the heavy sunburned waves of 
his bared hair; it picked out even to detail the cross on his 
breast, and, somehow, the silence held long enough to show up 
two deep corduroy lines bracketing his older-looking mouth, 
and, not so horrible after the first shock of it, Hefty Sims had 
come home with his right eye an almost imperceptible quarter- 
inch below the normal left, and, last, empty quite from the 

shoulder, his left sleeve was tucked into his pocket. 

There was a sob then burst through the tight-throated silence— 
one sob that left its quivering trail upon the beating air, and 
through the clearing roped off for her, Mrs. Sims, her almost 
pathetically decent black bonnet back off her head, face twisting 
and suppressing, claimed back her own. Little body strained to 
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tiptees by the leverage of her embrace, lips famished and Cling- 
ing, tears racking and gagging her words, she was as primordial 
as Antigone, her hands, with all their divine capacity for mother- 
hood, pressing unrevolted the empty sleeve to her lips, feeling 
for and adoring the peculiar slant of eye that gave so saliently 
to the left half of his face the slightly startled look of a faun. 

“My boy—my baby—home to me! O God—it’s his arm 
they took—his eye they’ve ruint—my boy—my baby" 

“Ma! Aw, say, now—little ma! It’s time for laughing! 
What’s an arm or an eye—for the flag? Look up, ma! Y’ain’t 
afraid to look at me, are yuh? Look—they turned me out pretty 
neat, eh, for a piece of goods damaged by shrapnel? Now— now— 
little ma— easy— Lyle— Lyle, girl—say—why— boys— say—is 
this turnout for-me?. I—why—ma—Lyle—me? 1—boys— 
hi!” 

And then Adalia broke loose into shouts and tears too long 
suppressed. Women to whom each day’s casualty list brought 
its stoppage of heart, bleeding vicarious tears; men husky of 
form and throat; the mayor patting the right arm its entire 
length. The twenty-five little girls in red, white, and blue hair- 
ribbons, tossing gathered-that- -morning and slightly withered 
field- daisies, burst into their slightly off-key query, “Oh, say, can 
you see is 

Began then the mayor, mounting a bunting-draped platform, 
clearing his throat three times, mopping his brow and the rear of 
his neck, clearing his throat three times: 

“Fellow citizens, honored guests of Adalia, friends: We are 
assembled—are assembled—here to-day to do honor to the first 
of Adalia’s hero-citizens to return from war, having covered him- 

self, his country, his proud mother here, the raging fields of 
France, and his home city of Adalia with glory!” Cheers. “ With 
glory. Proud to receive him back into citizenship—into 
citizenship, Adalia is honored to welcome you home—you home, 
Private Sims, after you have given to your country—your— 
country—the—highest testimony of a man’s loyalty and bravery 
—loyalty and bravery—— ” Cheers. And so, on and on, until 
Adalia began to shift of crick in the neck, and w omen, with the 
sudden exhaustion of after-tears, to w ind back through the 
crowd and line up on curbs, dandling the rising fretfulness of 
babies or cup-eared toward the mayorial voice pitched to the 
immemorial key of oratory. 

Erect on the bunting- draped elevation beside the mayor, the 
invited governor’s representative and the statesman’s aide, in 
all his Hellenic blondness stood Private Sims, the left side of his 
face to the crowd, and in no wise betraying his right, the right 


arm dangling full of its latent power, body honed to a sword-edge™ 


and a flush, a rising, rioting flush climbing back to his tingling, 
his redly transparent ear-lobes. 
‘ A cheer rose off of the crowd when the mayor, wiping his 


brow and the back of his neck and clearing his throat three _ 


times, abdicated in favor of the invited governor’s representative 
and the invited statesman’s aide. More cheers after each of 
them, and then a tossing of hats and the little girls’ voices 
lifted in song like an undercurrent of the small sub-melodies 
that occur so often in Schubert. 

‘‘Hefty—Hefty—speech—speech-ch—Hefty—Sims!” 

‘Hold me, Lyla; I’ve a faintness on me!”’ 

“No, no, mother Sims; not now! See—he’s ready! de’s 
stepping out. Hold my hand, darling. Keep saying to your- 
self, darling, ‘I’m the mother of a soldier.’ See—it’s your own 
boy, darling, with the cross on his chest! Keep looking— 
don’t let yourself go!” 

Her arm sustaining the old form that would lean heavier and 
heavier, her profile up and listening like a little gazelle when it 
stands pointy-eared, Miss Doane bent into the crowd, nostrils 
quivering and widening at the flanges. 

“ve @ faintness— Lyla——” 

‘No, no, ma Sims! Hefty’ll get by. He’s never stood on a 
platform in his life except as a ‘kid once for pea-shooting, but 
he’ll get by!” 

i “My boy—my crippled boy——’* 

‘*No, no darling! Hefty’s not a aieple te s all there where 
it counts most!” 

“Ruint my boy— it’s proud I am to be givin’ him for his coun- 
try, but to have ruint the face of him— pie baby face of him— 
the beautiful face of my boy—— ”’ 

““Sh—h—h-—h, darling—he’s going to elk” 

‘«Speech— Hefty Sims—speeech—Hefty——” 

To the whispeied importunities of the mayor and governor’s 
aide and the foreshortened shouting faces surging up at him 
like asea, Hefty Sims stepped out, the agony of red diffusing high 
and higher. The shout died then on air that seemed to wait. 


oie 9 
Silence. 
The mayor leaned forward with still another reassuring word. 
A farmer’s wagon with a family of nine, all standing, rumbled | 
noisily up to a curb. -The mayor whispered again, this time: 
patting the filled shoulder. : 
“Tt’s a paralysis is on him—my peer: s— they’ re killin’ q 
him!” a 
‘‘Sh-h, mother Sims— see! See! ; 
“Ladies— and—and folks—” began Private Sims and, them 
clearing a gulp: “‘It’s sure fine to see you all here. I’m sorry to 
be discharged from serving my. country, but it’s sure fine to be 
home. I wish they’d let me have my arm long enough to land 
another wallop on those Huns.”’ Cheers. ‘‘We’re beatin’ ’em, 
boys—slow but sure.” Cheers. “I’m sure proud of my cross, 
and sure much obliged to the French government, but what I 
done is no more than thousands of the other fellows are doing over 
there this minute. It’s a fine country over there, and I sure hope 
you all see Paris some day. Some town, boys, believe me!, < 


|)? 


Cheers. ‘But say, little old U. S. A. is good enough for me.’ 
Cheers. ‘‘I—er—J—thisis some war, and, believe me, we’re oul 
to win.’ Cheers. “There’s not much left of me, but what is. 


left is much obliged. I’m sure glad to be home. Excuse me.” 

And then, to straining of throats and of Poepping’s Band, was 
young Hefty Sims carried literally and like Empedocles of: old : 
on the shoulders of his townsmen over the same streets he had 
run barefoot through the long Ohio summers of his youth. 

Far back in the squirm of followers, caught and held there, 
Mrs. Sims, her hand so deeply and warmly into Miss Doanem 
cool pink one, struggled after. 

* They're takin’ him from me—my boy! It’s a raindte: a 
privacy I’m after wantin’ with my boy. They’ ve had the first 
of him. His poor arm—his supper we're waitin’ at home, Lyle | 
his stew-a-beef—your flowels.’ 

“No, no, mother Sims; not to-night. We'll have to save am 
little party for him. Didn’t you hear they’re having -a dinner 
tor Hefty up at the Giles’ s place to- night? Swells! We'll have 
ours to-morrow night.” 

“My stew-a-beef for him—my—— ” 
‘Dow t get in that crowd, dearie. 
go home— we've got to wait.” . fas 

At High Street and Park Square they Suddents ound Pri- 
vate Sims up beside the Christopher Columbus monument, 
swinging the wreath ot immortelles across his shoulders. 

Thus did Adalia welcome home the first of her warriors—Pri- 
vate Harold H. Sims—honorably discharged. 


Wee auop. out. there. We'll 


For thiee weeks there ran in the Commercial A ppeal, bi-weekly 
instalments of ‘‘How I Bagged a Boche,” as told by Private 
Harold H. Sims to the cub reporter. The. Newtown Ladies’ 
Forum announced: ‘‘Private Harold H. Sims, Ohio’s fighting 
son, will speak Friday night at the Opera House. Subject: 
‘How I Bagged a Boche.’ Tickets, fifty cents. Only two to 
each purchaser.’”? For three mornings, Master Ferdinand Giles 
and governess sat in the Sims’ front parlor, drinking in home- 
brewed grape-juice and the personal recital of “How I Bagged a 
Boche.”’ The men at the works chipped in for a gold watch 
suitably engraved. The old barrel-straddling crowd at Algahr’s 
Five Pcints House presented a box of six-cent Havanas. — 

Item from the Commercial A ppeal: a “i 


On Thursday evening, Mrs. Andrew Giles ae thirty mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Yacht Club at a Hoover dinner at her spacious 
home in West Adalia. . The only outsider present was Private Harold 
H. Sims, who delivered’an interesting after-dinner aig entitled, 
“How t Bagged a Behe. es 


On Friday: evening, the car of Aloysius Sessinghouse, of the 
First National Bank, tremendous of speed, length, and horse- 
power, and hood back to reveal gold-topped bottles, depth of 
summer upholstery, and monogram-embossed rugs, drew up at 
the curb, Ludlow Street spellbound and impaled over its picket 
fences. 

In her neat strip of side yard and at the business of carrying 
from cutdoor hydrant to a flaming border of purple and magenta 
asters a sprinkling-can of proportions, and blinking back little 
rivulets of perspiration from out her eyes, Mrs. Sims glanced up, 
her back, even-when erect, bulged to the curve of those who stoop 
too much. Then, apron up round her waist-line, scurried on 
bunicn-bulging feet into the little chromo of front room, opening 
without introduction of hallway off the porch. 

“Hefty, old Sessinghouse has sent his automobile again for you 
to drive out in! Son, son, what is it next they’ll be doin’ for you— 
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“Tm sure proud of my cross, and sure much obliged to the French government, but what I done is no more than thousands 


of the other fellows are doing over there this minute” 
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an hour every night to do as you will with the Sessinghouse auto- 
mobile? See—look out!” 

From a carpet-covered sofa drawn up beside the front window, 
one knee flung up over the other and smoking an impassive six- 
cent Havana ceilingward, Private Sims swung to one elbow, 
lifting himself for a peer out of the window. 

“Let it wait,’ said Private Sims, slumping back deeper and 
cocking his cigar to an oblique. 

“T see poor old daddy Howe is chauffin’ up te the Sessing- 
house’s, Hefty. They tell it on him he’s never been the same 
since he give up his depot cab. Poor Mrs. Howe, up to the week 
she died, she cried it to me over more than one cup of 
tay how his appetite was a-goin’.”’ 

“He don’t need your pity, ma; he’s holding down a 
better job than I can land.” 

“Don’t be talkin’ that way, son; 
way lays before you.” 

““Now—now—no waterworks, ma! I 
didn’t mean a word. I shouldn’t have said 
it. Dm fit and fine for any job I want to 
tackle. Now, now—little ma!” 

“‘Tf—if only you could keep ’em in your 
heart, son, Father Dempsey’s words to you 
how a lad that shows himself a hero in bat- 
tle must face just as bravely the battle of 
life.” 

“Yes, yes, ma; I know all that.” 

“Tt’s the—-—”’ 

“T wish to God they’d send me 
back!’ 

**Son!”’ 

‘*The one thing I’m fit for they 
keep me out of. I’m not afraid to 
fight one-handed. I got plenty serv- 
ice left in me yet. Why don’t they 
let me go back to where a—a fellow 
hasn’t got time to be a cripple?” 

“You ain’t got time either, son. 
Here’s the Sessinghouse automobile 
will take you up to the Giles house 
in half the time you could walk it. 
You’re goin’ there this evening to 
do what you promised, son? Just 
tell old man Giles it’s a job at night- 
watchin’ you’re after, and——” 


there’s many a 


““*Night-watching!? God, ain’t 
that a man’s job for you!” 
“Son, son, ain’t it’ your own 


choosin’, above we could think out 
for you? There’s many an openin’ 
for night-watchin’ at the works, or— 
like I was sayin’, Hefty, maybe it’s a bit of 
indoor calculatin’ old man Giles would 
throw in your way, like your father before 
you—it’s a fine head you’ve got for figures 
and drawin’.”’ 

“Sure, ma; they’re just waiting for a 
one-handed guy like me to come along!” 

“But, son, with the new arm the govern- 
ment is makin’, you’ll have your own five 
fingers back again.”’ 

A slow wash of red rose to Private Sim’s face, 
seeming to sting it. 

7S all right, ma: 
on you long. 
sling a pickax 

Her lips, ever ready to tremble to tears over him, 
began to quiver again, and she reached up, drawing 
down the shag of his great head, pressing her already wet lips 
to the flattened sleeve. 

“Son, son, I didn’t mean it about the calculatin’. It’s done 
for my lad, they have—done for as hefty a lad as ever stood six 
feet in his stockings. It’s not an .hour’s calculatin’ I’d have 
you bother your head with. It’s old man Giles will fix you up 
son—it’s the rich who stay home must help out the poor who go. 
A bit of night-watchin’ is all I have in mind for you, son, with 
your own mother to sit down with you through the lonesome 
hours.” 

He was all for conciliation, scooping against him the little 
bunchy figure, her face all foreshortened and up to him, the wrin- 


kies crawling so deeply into it and the tears flowing down over 
them. 


All right. I won’t be a burden 
I’ll find a job somehow, if I got to 
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“Tt’s my arm, ma. Once in a while a twinge in it that makesa — 
devil of me! Watch me fix things up for us, ma—fine! I’msorry, 
little ma—lI didn’t mean to snap.” . 

“‘T wouldn’t be for lettin’ you turn a hand, son, if ?d—I—I’m 
not what I used to be, son. It’s not that I mind to be back at 
plain sewin,’ but it’s my joints, son—and the work comin’ back 
on me for crooked seams——” 

“Vou leave it to me, little ma; the government owes me a 
living, and my pension is not all I’m expecting of it:” 

“All this fine eatin’-out, Hefty, and fine doin’s and fine honors 
don’t bring in the Saturday envelop, son. A pension sounds 


but—it’ s 
not making our ends meet. I’ve been keepin’ it back—but we’re 
runnin’ low. It—it—it gets me afraid, lad—so that I wake up 
nights of a tremble—that’s why if—if you’d up and visit old man 
Giles about the night-watchin’—a steady job, Hefty, to help 
with the income e 

He rose then and, because he was crowded for breath and his 
throat tight, held her in silence until he found voice. In the 
little low-ceilinged room of fringed-draped mantel held in festoon 
with two conch-shells, horrific easel and crayon enlargement, 
gilded chair, plush album inlaid with a diamond-shaped mirror, 
dried cattails, low chair hewn to his mother’s round-backed 
tiredness, there was sea Promethean about him, some- 
thing trapped. 


fine when you talk it over the fence with a neighbor; 


i" nn 
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“Now—now—now—just don’t you worry, little:-ma. I’ve 
ulways took care of you, haven’t I?” 

“You have that, son—from the day the child-labor law would 
let you.” 

“Tm not going to quit now, am [?” 

“Tf I had the strength I used to have, son, I 

“Vou and me’s going to sit back and take things easy as you 
please, ma. \You’re going to have as fine a silk dress as sells over 
Stilow’s counter 2 
~“No—no—it’s not that I’m 
ou—— ” 

“Tm going up there to-night, ma, and strike old man Giles for 
a night-watching job. I’m going to get him to start some- 
thing in Washington on my case. They can’t get off with just 
handing me out a wooden arm and then filling me up with how 
they’ll train me, free of charge, to be President of the United 
States. My living’s been taken away from me. I want to see 
what they’re going to do to make up for it. My leggings, ma.” 

“Ts it your good ones you'll be wearin’ to-night?” 

“Fetch em—l’ll get the wear of ’em before they take away my 
uniform, toc.” 

“ll touch up your shoes a bit.” 

Over his extended foot, her little figure bent almost face to 
his boot, Mrs. Sims set up a juggling of flannel strip across the 
broad arches, until, finally, a shine came out, reflecting her face, 
screwed with exertion, the lips bit inward and the red rising. 


? 


wantin’, son; it’s to see 


“A man’s worth a dollar and a half a day from his neck down. 


There's no limit to his value from the neck up 


_ “Some little ma!”’ said Private Sims, standing erect and click- 
ing heels together to gaze down. ‘‘Some little ma, for a poor 

& 8g Pp 
old has-been!” 


“Aye; but, as I put it to Mrs. Doane to-day over a cup of tay, 


it’s ten times worse I would be feelin’ with one slacker on me 
than with ten cripples.” 

“Not cripple, ma! Lyle says no man’s a cripple till he owns 
inp: tot.” 

“Tt’s easy to talk for the young that’s never felt even the 
twinge of a joint. Stoop down, Hefty, while I brash up your 
hair.” 

“Let me, ma. Lyle calls that mollycoddling.”’ 

“She'll be doin’ it herself for you some day, and proud in the 
doin’. Lyla’s a good girl, son, with all her—notions. I—I’m 
sometimes fearin’, Hefty, it’s her on your mind that gives you 
the nerves. She’s got her own ideas—big ideas for you, Hefty, 
but she’ll stand by—she will, son.” 

“She’d got a darn funny way of showing it,”’ said Private Sims, 
feeling for his collar-button and, without sense of handicap, fas- 
tening the loose ends of his collar. 

“Tt’s her fine ideas, son, of what you can do for yourself if you 
put your mind to it.” 

“I—it—ain’t that, ma. Lyle—Lyle’s human—that’s all.” 

“How do you mean, Hefty?” 

‘‘T—well, I—I’m not such an eyeful, my face and—all—a girl 
like Lyle—a good-looking girl like Lyle is human—ma—I—I’m 
not blaming her—but—I-—-my—I’m not an eyeful——” 

Holding his coat for him, her face up at him and quivering, 
Mrs. Sims paused, trying to keep down tears. 

“Youre not meanin’ what you say, son, about our Lyla—it’s 
your nerves—your shell-shock—son.”’ 

He patted her then, forcing a smile through wry lips. 

“Of course it’s my nerves, little ma! I’m sorry—I’m sorry. 
They make a devil of me. Quick—get my cane and your 
bonnet, and we'll have a little spin before I take a look in on 
old man Giles.” 

“No, no, son—— 

“Get your bonnet, little ma, we'll give Ludlow Street some 
high life!” 

“T couldn’t, Hefty. 


”) 


For the life of me it’s more than I could 
do to put my foct in one of ’em. I 
was made for dodgin’ ’em, not ridin’ 
in ’em. I’m that a-way, son; it’s my 
heart would be in my mouth. There’s 
them that is made for it and them 
that is not.” 

“You’re looking peaked, ma.” 

“T couldn’t, Hefty, fit myself to the 
sittin’ in one of ’em—the noise-makin’ 
devils!” 

“VYou—you’re looking so little to 
me, ma—somehow like—like you’re 
little: than I ever remember seeing 
you.” 

“Tt’s from not havin’ enough of my 
boy, all the West Adalia swells hav- 
ing the first pick of him. I want him 
like the old days—him and me and 
maybe Lyla over and sittin’ of an 
evening inthe lamplight. Stop down-street, 
son, for Lyla. It’s easy for the young to get 
used to easin’ their feet. Please your old 
ma, Hefty, and stop by to give the girl an 
airin’.”” 

“Sure and I’ll stop to give her an airing,” 
said Private Sims, simulating his mother’s 
furry inflection of voice and stooping to 
kiss her old hands so crazy of joints and of 
veins. “Sure and I'll give her an airing.” 
And, squaring his back to the lay of khaki, 
walked out. 

On the Doane patch of porch, rocking as 
she knitted, a litter of younger Doanes up 
and down the steps and one under cover of 
perambulator, Miss Doane glanced up to a shout that rose off 
the litter and the sudden black gleam of a car at the curb. Her 
hair, when she wore it uncovered, lay with the smooth-painted 
look of the Rossetti ladies, enhancing her slimness. Her father, 
sucking his pipe and soaking bare feet in the cool of evening 
grass, shuffled off rearward, coughing springily. A head in curl- 
papers shot out from an upper next-door window. Porky Doane, 
aged eleven, and, by virtue of a newly missing front tooth, long- 
distance spitting for a group of less gifted Doanes, rose to the 
arrival with a whoop and a clearing jump of five steps. 

“Tt’s Hefty! Hi—Heft! Gimme lift? Looky—whatta you 
know—Hefty Sims in skinflint Sessing- (Continued on page 84) 
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John Bull!” 


This is the first of Judge Lindsey’s articles on how the comrade- 
ship in arms among the peoples who. won the great fight for 
democracy will be followed by closer relations and better under- 
standing. There are problems, however, in the achievement, 
and these are what this eminent social reformer will discuss. 


never enthusiastic over the English. J was not sure that I liked 


them. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey—1918 


Y blood and ancestry I should have been friendly 


meet - 


By Ben B. Lindsey 


to England. My four grandparents were born either 
in or trace their ancestry to one of the four countries 
of the British Isles. Yet, I am frank to say, I was 


I had never been to England. Once, in traveling, I had, 
after our Western fashion, 
started a conversation with 
some Englishmen to 
whom I had not been 
introduced. They 
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gave me, what we would call in good Amer- 

ican “the icy stare,” and drew away with a 
superior air, as much as to say; “How dare 

you—you worm!” Feeling insulted, I hated 

the whole breed. 

But I did not know then the story, learned since in England, 

told by one of their own writers, of two Englishmen who were 

on an ocean voyage. Neither spoke to the other. as they met at 

table or passed each other on deck. Afterward, wrecked and 

cast up on an island, they still made no advances toward 

each other until, one day, the wind blew a letter out of the 

pocket of one into the lap of the other. It proved to be 
an introduction, and they fell on each other’s necks and 

wept. I remembered the story of the Britisher who was_ 
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of our respective 
countries, we would 
find in both the very 
human trait, not 
without its value, 
that our own par- 
ticular country is the 
divinely appointed, 
if not anointed, to 
be the first and fore- 
most of all the world. 

How this war has 
taught us all to have 
charity for human 
traits and failings, 
and especially if 
those failings are, as 
they have been, with 
our two countries on 
the side of right and 
justice! Surely the 
Englishman, if he 
lacked understand- 
ing of America, 
might justly accuse 
us all of boasting. 
There may be virtue 
even in boasting, but 
when carried to the 
extremes and em- 
ployed in such man- 
ner as I heard Jit 
among some of our 
own soldiers in En- 
gland, it becomes a 
trait as unbearable 
as it is uncharacter- 


American troops marching before the British royal family, 
Buckingham Palace, London 


‘accosted in the compartment of an English passenger-train by 
‘one of our Westerners, and was, in spite of himself, dragged 
‘into conversation. Introduced to this same Britisher later, he 
explained to me, “The frankness” (not the impudence, mind 
‘you) “‘of your Westerners at first fairly startled me.” And 
shad the Westerner understood, he never could have inter- 
preted surprise or timidity for snobbishness, for my English 
friend concluded: ‘‘ This breezy American at first fairly took my 
breath away, and really I couldn’t escape talking tohim. When 
I came to know him, I was jolly glad I hadn’t escaped him.’’ 

How often we judge people by the exceptions! And then I 
had, upon several occasions, come in contact with minor 
English officials who reveled in lording it over others. But 
when I stopped to think about it, hadn’t we had the same ex- 
perience with some Americans? 

When I came to really know England, I found most of its 
officialdom, from the courteous, good-natured ‘‘ bobby ” on the 
London streets—who seemed more your slave than your master 
—to some of the highest officials in the realm, the most ap- 
proachable, simple, and democratic persons that it was possible 
to imagine. And my trip to England taught me the lesson 

that So many of us persist in refusing to learn—the injustice of 
judging another people or another race by experiences that are 
exceptional. 

If it be more characteristic of the Englishman than of the 
American to value his privacy and to extend the favors of his 
personality to only those of his own choice, it may, when prop- 
erly understood by the American, be a virtue that, at times, we 

‘might well emulate. I found that it did not necessarily follow David Lloyd-George, prime minister of Great Britain 

‘that the Englishman was either cold or snobbish merely be- 

‘cause he took seriously our own accepted English doctrine that istic of real Americans. Shorn of its offensive features—as in- 
‘every man’s house is his castle, free from invasion at the mere _dulged in by exceptional Americans—the Englishman is coming 
‘invitation of the intruder. to understand that what he formerly thought was boastfulness 
__ Of course, the Englishman has a very good opinion of himself, _ is only the American way of expressing unbounded enthusiasm. 
but—hasn’t the American? Perhaps, if we left it to individuals Neither of us is without our simpletons, fools, and idiots. 


. 
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children grown up, and childish traits sometimes endure with 
nations as well as individuals—for what are nations but in. ~ 
dividuals in the aggregate? = 
We journeyed to London with some American officers ae e 
we met a few days later in Piccadilly. One of them said: — 
“T have been all over this darn town and haven’t seen a 
American flag yet. I heard the British didn’t like us, and noy 
I know it. Just look at old New York—from Wall Street 
the Bowery, and from the Bowery to Fifth Avenue, you Cc 
see British flags everywhere.” 
“But,” I replied, ‘‘neither have I seen a French flag nor 
Italian flag nor a Belgian—why, I haven’t seen a British flag!” 
“By jingo, that’s right!” chimed in the other officer, — 
““What’s the matter with these Britishers—don’t they. kno | 
there’s a war?”’ 
“Well,” I answered, “‘if anybody in Europe foment to ing 
it certainly is England, for I haven’t met anyone hére wh 
hasn’t suffered bittefly—who hasn’t lost a son, a brother, x0) 
father.” 
“You would never know it, would woe aucred another 
the little group of Americans who had gathered to ‘unde 
stand”’ the English. ‘ 
“No,” I replied; “not if you had to find it out from. the 2 
or from service- flags.” 
They serve without: flags in England, without ostentation, 
They have their own way of expression. They sacrifice with- | 
out fuss but not without sorrow. Because their method of ex- 
pression may be different, it does not follow that one nation is | 
any more or less enthusiastic, or that one holds more than the 
other in loving remembrance or pardonable pride its deeds of | 
heroism, sacrifice, and devotion. This difference is essentially | 
the result of tradition, training, and temperament. I 
was frequently told that a part of the edu- 
cation of British youth is to con- | 
trol his emotions. | 
This accounted for | 
more than one experi- | 
ence that might have been — 
misunderstood. For exam- | 
ple, when, standing on the 
deck of a great liner, we> 
watched withexcited interest | 
and loud hurrahs the pass- 
ing of an American 
convoy of fifteen great 
ships loaded to the 
gunwales with our 
khaki-clad boys. From 
deck to  crow’s-nest, 
where foot could find 
a hold, they waved 
their hats with wild 
cheers, sang with 
mad joy the tune of - 
“Over There” until | 
it seemed as though 
a pandemonium of 
gladness had broken 
loose—all because 
they had just crossed - 
the bar and ap 
proached the shores 
of England. We were — 
with a small group of 
Americans on an out- 4 
ward-bound — steamer _ 
carrying mostly 2 
English officers to Canada 
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Hadn’t I heard the vulgar 
boast of a loud-mouthed 
American lieutenant, 
telling a-lot of Tom- 
mies, ‘‘You fellows 
have been at this job 
for four years, and © 
now we have come 
over here to finish 
it up for you’’? 

And had I not 
seen a report of one 
of America’s social 
agencies as to how 
our boys were met 
with certain cold- 
ness by the Tom- 
mies at their meet- 
ing-places in 
English towns; and 
hadn’t I read the 
letter of a British 
Tommy burning with 
strong references to 
the ‘Americans who 
hadn’t done anything yet 
but thought they were 
doing it all”? And this 
was after Chateau-Thierry! 

And hadn’t we silenced 
an American army officer 
in Paris in the presence of 
a group of Frenchmen and Amer. 
icans who had blatantly boasted 
how he hated the English? : 

How like children we are! I saw inthis of energy! 
chiefly the humor that, in my court, I came ‘ What may have seemed to us Americans 
to find in neighborhood rows or the back- © wxverwooo # oxDEnwoop as indifference was, on better acquaintance 
yard boastfulness of a lot of noisy kids, and George V decorating an American easy to understand, for when it came tq» 
we must remember that people are only soldier on French soil the big things that we comprehend unde} | 


and America as. training 
instructors. Most of them 
regarded this inspiring scen¢ 
with dumb amazement. Ir 
the midst of it all, one of them 
near us, who had calmly) 
looked on, turned to his compant@ 
and quietly commented, 


‘Aoomost extraordinary wastt 
{?? ’ 


Millions of dol- 


lars were spent 
for a few hours’ bombardment 
on the physical side of war 


the terms of liberty, justice, and 
democracy, we are at heart one peo- 
ple, with the same aspirations, hopes, 
ideals, and destinies. And one of the 
lessons I learned in England was not 
only how important it is but how 
refreshing and splendid that we are 
beginning to understand each other 
better. That meant a very sincere 
appreciation of the good qualities 
and virtues of each other. 

With the three thousand soldiers 
‘on the great ship that brought us 
safely through the submarine-infested 
Atlantic was a little English cabin- 


Hot work for 


the gunners 


boy. When we parted at Liver- 
pool, I said, 

“William, what do you think 
of these American boys?” 

“T like them very much, sir,”’ 
he replied enthusiastically, “but 
I don’t understand them, sir.” 

I remember reading somewhere 
in my ancient-history lessons of 
that wise old general who refused 
to meet on friendly terms the 
leader of a possible foe lest, as he 
reported to his king, “I may 

understand him, and then I shall 
never want to fight him.”’: 

Speaking of these human frail- 
ties and difficulties so applied to 
all the Allies, a brilliant American 
woman who had spent much time 
in England, France, and Italy 
said to me: ‘Of course, we are 
going to win. We have got to 
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in this great 
art of human- 
ity—greater 
than the art or skill of 
war, as  nations—we, 
must not neglect the means and 
ends of not only understanding 
each other but of seeing rather with 
charity if not good humor, instead 
of rancor, the faults and failings of 
each other. 
We think nothing of spending 
millions of dollars for a few hours’ 
bombardment-on the physical side 
of war, but how often we meet 
with the short-sighted’ policy of 
‘questioning’ expenditures.-on the 
mental, moral, and spiritual side of 
a nation’s problems! Yet the entire 
expenditure from that angle by the 
American and British bureaus of 
information would not equal the 
cost of one week’s physical battle 
in this world-war that the art of 
understanding, that the art of 
kindly living might have prevented 
and is the chief and certain hope 
against its future recurrence. . | 
I cannot leave the question of | 
understanding England without its 
complement—the understanding of | 
America by England—that, in the 
end, we may both rise above child- 
ish things, that we may both escape 
the end to which our respective | 
idiots would so cheerfully lead us. 
_ It is not a concession to them or a 
reflection @n our°own determina- | 
tion and ability.to escape them, | 
but a plain acknowledgment of the | 
fact that. they constitute an ele- 
ment not without its dangers. - For 
it was clear to me, after six months | 
in Europe, that if our comradeship | 
in arms is to be carried over from | 
a glorious military alliance into an | 
enduring moral alliance and an in- | 
terest in each other which shall be | 
as sympathetic as it is just, we | 


win. But when we do win, what 
is going to be done to keep some 
or all of the Allies from winding 
up by hating each other?” 

In this war,.we have concen- 
trated mostly on the physical side 
of things. By comparison, we 
have neglected the spiritual ele- 
ments of war, for war, after.all, is 
mostly a condition of mind, be- 
cause the menaces and causes of 
war reside in the minds of men. 
The tendency to conflict is in- 
creased or decreased as the minds 
and hearts of people are affected 
by the things and people with 
which they come in contact, or, 
rather, with which they do not 
come in contact. 

Looking to the-future for that 
lasting friendship between Britain 
and America, upon the success of 
which mostly depends the end of 
war and the future peace and hap- 
piness of the world, we must not 
failto marshal and organize the 
spiritual and moral forces of our 
respective countries. We shall be 
more willing to make mutual sac- 
rifices—as we shall have to make 
—just in proportion-as- we: come 
to a better understanding of each 
other. » And this: way;~-also, we 
must look for harmony instead of 
discord. 

The British and: American: bu- 
reaus of public information have 
done much to bring about this 
mighty purpose—a work as worthy 
of the employment of national 
genius-as that: which martialed the 
physical means of war:upon the 
battle-fields of France. Both are 
important, but the former has to must cultivate each other. 
do with the higher art of under- = SS Constantly was I told by Britons _ 
standing and kindly living after themselves that, before the war, | 
war is over. If we are to excel : Lady Henry one of their striking traits was a | 
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smug indifference as to whether we understood them or 
not, even though they admitted they had generally 
‘found that one trait of the average American was an 
earnest desire to be understood. 

But I found that the war had evidently changed the 
disposition of Great Britain in more than one direction, 
for I believe that the Briton is now just as anxious to 
be understood as the American. He wants our friend 
‘ship. If he ever did anything to offend us, he wants 
‘to be forgiven. He is constantly apologizing and ex- 
plaining about the stupidity of that German king 
(George IIL) and that what the descendants of English- 
men as Americans did against 
his stupidity has, in the end, 
‘peen as helpful to England as 
America; and so they point 
with pride to the most demo- 
cratic colonies in the world, 
and so, at last, we are merg- 
ing into the same emotions. 
We all want to be apppreci- 
ated, which doesn’t mean or 
include palavering or flatter- 
ing, though a good old slap on 
the back with, “Bully boy! 
Put her there; you have cer- 
tainly put it over on the Hun, 
and we are glad to be with 
-you!”’ is not only submitted 
to without offense but now 
with almost an American satis- 
faction. For both nations are 
courting investigation, know- 
ing and glorying in the fact 
that there can be only one 
report on the magnificence of 
achievement—glory of sacri- 
fice and splendor of accom. 
plishment. wannie & 
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Why not, then, for one-millionth part of the cost 
of our physical contact with a common enemy, 
start a joint campaign of interpretation? Nowhere 
did I find a need of it more than in just the com- 
mon associations of our boys with the English people. 

It goes without saying that the great majority of 
our men and officers have endeared themselves to 
the British. Instead of bluff and bluster, as some 
of them expected, they have found us modest and 
gentlemanly, charming and kindly in our asso- 
ciations. One English officer said to me: 
“With plenty of ginger but with no brag, 
they are active, quick, and 
clever. We like them be- 
cause they are all that could 
be expected of gentlemen and 
soldiers.” 

Heretofore, American 
marriages have been largely 
between the British nobility 
and our American heiresses. 
I talked to many of our boys 
in England as well as lovely 
English girls, and the confi- 
dences of some of these 
young people reminded me 
again of the eternal youth 
I had dealt with at home. 
They exposed the trail of - 
many a love-match through 
the American boy’s strong 
appeal of romance to the 
Inglish girl, and reminded 
me that hereafter the union 
between American and 
English families will not be 
limited so completely to the 
aristocracy, which not only 
gives (Continued on page 105) 
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DWARD PIERSON is_ the 
vicar of a London parish and an 
ardent music-lover. He is a widower 
with two daughters—Gratian, twen- 
ty, who has recently married George 
Laird, an army doctor, and is herself 
now a nurse; and Noel (Nollie) an 
affectionate, high-spirited, impulsive 
girl nearly eighteen. 

In July, 1916, Noel and her father 
visit Pierson’s brother, Robert, and 
his wife, Thirza, at their home, 
Kestrel, in Monmouthshire. Here 
Noel meets a young officer, Cyril 
Morland, and they fall deeply in 
love. Morland urges an immediate 
marriage, but Pierson refuses his 
consent on the grounds of Noel’s 
youth and the short acquaintance. 
Morland is summoned to join his 
regiment, and Noel, with the sole 
thought of making him hers forever 
gives herself to him. 

Returning to London, Noel, to fit - 
herself to be a nurse, enters a hospi- 
tal where Pierson’s cousin, Mrs 
Lynch (Leila), is in charge of two 
wards. Leila has had two husbands 
and a somewhat adventurous career, 
and just now she is the mistress of 
Jimmy Fort, an army captain, whom 
she first met in South Africa. Fort 
is incapacitated for service and em- 
ployed in the War Office. He takes a 
great liking to Noel, and Leila is 
much disturbed thereat. 

Noel is happy in her work at the 
hospital until news comes that Mor- 
land has been killed in France. She 
now knows that she is going to have 
a child, and to her grief is added 
anxiety for what the future holds. 
She confides in Leila and Gratian 
and Doctor Laird. They say they 
will do all they can to help her. 
Finally, at New Year’s, an oppor- 
tunity comes to tell Pierson. He is 
completely stunned, and reproaches 
himself with failure in his duty 
toward his motherless child. But 
Noel defends her action, takes all the 
blame upon herself, and refuses any 
pity or sympathy. She goes down 
to Monmouthshire to be alone with 
her aunt Thirza, uncle Robert com- 
ing up to London to stay with his 
brother, and there, at Kestrel, in the 
early spring, a son is born to her. 

Before leaving London, Noel meets. 
a Belgian refugee painter named 
Lavendie, and he often goes to see 
her and her father. He paints 
Pierson’s portrait and wants to do the same with Noel, but 
she will not permit it. 


Part III 
iL 


OWN by the river Wye, among plum trees in blossom, 

Noel had laid her baby in a hammock, and stood 

watching. She was fast getting strong again, and 

looked, if anything, younger than before, for antici- 
pation had been worse than realization. She had said to her 
aunt, as soon as she was able to get up: 

“Why doesn’t uncle Bob come down? I don’t mind now.” 

The good man had returned on the first of April. After a sight 
of his niece, still fragile, he had gone out and blown up the one 
remaining gardener. 

“By George,” he said that night to Thirza, “the look of Nollie 
quite affected me! Never mind, old girl; ;you’ve done wonders 
for her. You’re a remarkable woman, and not a day older than 
when we were married.” ; ; 

And he had meant it; for both he and she—like so many at- 
tached couples—saw in each other the lineaments of the past. 


He was extremely happy at getting home, and made much of 
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“[ am a prisoner here, madempiselle.” 


Noel in his beisterous but not 
insensitive fashion. True, he 
did not like the look of the baby, 
but Thirza did, and he was pre- 
pared to take her judgment on 
such a matter. 

“Tt’s such an object! 
really fond of it?” 

“She actually is, Bob.” 

“Well, it’s always a wonder 
to me—at that age.” 

After consulting deeply with 
Thirza, he wrote a letter to his 
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brother, the wording of which he believed to be entirely his own, — 
offering from them both to adopt the child if Noel would con- | 


sent, and urging Edward to leave 


her entirely free in the matter. 


Noel had the answer to this letter in her hand, while she stood : | 


there gazing at her sleeping baby. 


My prarest NOLLIE: 


Now that you are strong again, I feel that I must put before you my 
feeling as to your duty in this crisis of your life. Your aunt and uncle | 
have made the most kind and generous offer to adopt your little boy. I~ 
have known that this was in their minds for some time, and that they | 
have thought it over day and night for weeks. In the worldly sense, it | 


would be the best thing, no doubt. 


=| 
=| 


But this is a spiritual matter. The | 
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plucked nervously at a fold of her red gown 


future of our souls de- 
pends on how we meet the 
consequences of our con- 
duct. And painful, dread- 
ful, indeed, as they must 
be, I am driven to feel 
that you can only reach 
true peace by facing them 
in a spirit of brave humil- 


Progress 


Galsworthy 


“Beyond,” etc. 


and think—till you arrive 
at acertainty which satis- 
fies your conscience. - If 
; you decide, as I trust you 

will, to come back to me here with your boy, I shall do all in my power 

to make you happy while we face the future together. To do as your 
| aunt and uncle in their kindness wish, would, I am sore afraid, end in 
depriving you of the inner strength and happiness which God only 
fives to those who do their duty and try courageously to repair thei~ 
errors. I have confidence in you, my dear child. 

Ever your most loving father, 
EDWARD PIERSON. 


Fanny Munsell 


. 


She read it through a second time and looked at her baby. Her 
; father seemed to think that she might be willing to part from 

him! As if she could! Why should she be ashamed of having 
| brought this wonderful creature into the world? Sunlight falling 
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ity. I want you to think . 
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through the plum blossoms, in an extra patchwork quilt over the 
bundle lying there, perched on the baby’s nose and mouth till 
he gave a funny little sneeze. Noel laughed and put her lips 
close to his face. ‘Give you up?” she thought. “Oh, no! And 
I’m going to be happy, too. They sha’n’t stop me. And I 
sha’n’t have you baptized; but I shall call you Ted.” 

In answer to the letter, she said simply that she was coming 
up; and a week later she went, to the dismay of her uncle and 
aunt. The old nurse went, too. 

Everything had hitherto been so carefully 
watched and guarded against by Thirza that 
Noel did not really come face to face with her 
position till she reached home. 

Gratian, who had got herself transferred to a 
London hospital, was now living at home. She 
hed provided the house with new maids against 
her sister’s return; and though it was 
a relief to Noel not to meet the old 
familiars, it was a strain to encounter 
the stolid curiosity of new faces. 
That morning before she left Kestrel, 

her aunt had come into her room 

while she was dressing, taken her 
left hand, and slipped a little gold 
band on to its third finger. 

“To please me, now that you’re 
going,” she had said; ‘‘just for the 
foolish, who know nothing about 
you.”’ 

Noel had suffered it with the 
thought: “It’s all very silly!” But 
now, when the new maid was pour- 
ing out her hot water, she was sud- 
denly aware of the girl’s round blue 

- eyes wandering, as it were, mechani- 
cally to her hand. This little hoop 
of gold, then, had an awful power! 
A rush of disgust came over her. 
All life seemed suddenly wretched, 
a thing of forms andshams. Every- 
body would look at that little ring, 
and she would be a coward, saving 
herself from them! When she was 
alone again, she slipped it off, and 
laid it on the wash-stand, where the 
sunlight fell. Only this little shining band 

of metal, this little yellow ring, stood between 

her and the world’s scorn and hostility. Her 

lips trembled. She took up the ring and 
went to the open window to throw it out. But she 
did not, uncertainfand unhappy—half realizing the 
cruelty of life. A knock at the door sent her flying 
back to the wash-stand. It was only Gratian. 

“T’ve been looking at him,” she said softly; “he’s 
like you, Nollie.” 

“Really and truly?” 

“Except for his nose.” 

“‘He’s hardly got one yet. But aren’t his eyes intelligent? 
I think they’re wonderful.” And she held up the ring.’ ‘ What 
shall I do about this, Gratian?” 

Gratian flushed. 


“Wear it. I don’t see why outsiders should know. For the 
sake of dad, I think you ought. There’s the parish.” 

Noel slipped the ring back on to her finger. 

“Would you?” 

“T can’t tell; I think I should.” 

Noel laughed suddenly. 

“I’m going to get cynieal; I can feel it in my bones. How is 


daddy looking?” 

“Very thin. Mr. Lauder is back again from the front for a bit, 
and he’s taking some of the work now.” 

“Do I hurt him very much still?” 

“He’s very pleased that you’ve come. He’s as sweet as he can 
be about you.” 

“Yes,” murmured Noel; 


“that’s what’s dreadful. I don’t 


feel penitent. Imagine being penitent about fhaf angel! It’s 
absurd. I’m glad daddy wasn’t in, though, when I came. Has 


he told anyone?” 

Gratian shook her head. 

“T don’t think anybody knows—unless—perhaps Captain 
Fort. He came in again the other night, and somehow I 
thought . 
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Noel flushed. 

“Leila,” she said enigmatically.. ‘‘Have you seen her?” 

“T went to her flat last week with dad—he likes:her.” ey 

“Delilah is her real name, you know. All men like her. - And 
Captain Fort is her lover. Of course he is. -She has no friends; 
her sort never have—only lovers.”’ 

Gratian gasped. Noel would say things sometimes: which 
made her feel the younger of the two. 

‘Why do you think he knows about me?” said Noel, in a hard 
voice. 

“T don’t know. Only, when he asked after you, he looked——”’ 

“Ves; Ive seen him look like that when he’s sorry for any- 
thing. I don’t care if he does know. Has Monsieur Lavendie 
been in lately?” 

“Ves; he looks awfully unhappy.” 

‘“‘His wife drugs.”’ 

“‘Oh, Nollie! How do you know?” 

‘“‘T saw her once. I’m sure she does; there was a smell, and 
she’s got wandering eyes, and then they get all fixed and glassy. 
He can paint me now if he likes. I wouldn’t let him before. 
Does he know?” 

“Of course not!” 

‘““He knows there was something; he’s got second sight, I 
think. But I mind him less than anybody. Is his picture of 
daddy good?” 

‘“Awfully powerful; but it hurts somehow.” 

“‘Let’s go down and see it.” 

The picture was hung in the drawing-room, and its intense 
modernity made that old-fashioned room seem lifeless and 
strange. The black figure, with long, pale fingers touching the 
paler piano keys, had a trightening actuality. The face, three- 
quarters full, was raised as if for inspiration, and the eyes rested, 
dreamy and unseeing, on the face of a girl painted and hung above 
the piano on a background of wall. 

“Tt’s the face of that girl,” said Gratian, when they had 
looked at the picture for some time in silence. 

“No,” said Noel; ‘‘it’s the look in his eyes.” 

‘“But. why did he choose’such a horrid, common girl? " Isn’t 
she fearfully alive, though? She looks as if ‘she were saying, 
“Cheery-o!” 

Noel turned her back on the picture. 

“Tt’s awfully pathetic, I think..: 
Poor daddy!” 

“Tt’s a libel,” said Gratian stubbornly, 

Noel shook her head. 

‘‘No; it’s true... That’s what hurts. He isn’t Guite all there. 
J don’t want to look at it.. Will he be coming in soon?”’ 

Gratian took her arm and pressed it hard. 

‘Would you like me at dinner or not? I can easily be out.” 

Noel shook her head. 

“Tt’s no good to funk it. He wanted me, and now he’s got 
me. Oh, why did he? It’ll be awful for him.” 

Gratian sighed. 

““T tried my best, but he said: ‘I’ve thought so long about it 
all that I can’t think any longer. I can only feel the braver 
course is the best. When things are bravely and humbly met, 
there will be charity and forgiveness.” 4 

“There won’t be charity and forgiveness,” said Noel. “‘ Daddy’s 
a saint, and he doesn’t see.” 

“Yes; he is a saint, and I wish I were better to him. But 
one must think for oneself—one simply must! I can’t believe as 
he does.any more; can you, Nollie?”’ 

“T don’t know.. When I was going through it, I prayed; but 
I don’t: know whether I really believed. I.don’ t think I mind 
much about that, one way or the other.” 

‘“*T mind terribly,” said Gratian, “T-want the truth.” 

‘“‘T don’t know what I want,’ "said Noel slowly ; “except t that 
sometimes I-want— life—aw fully.” : 

And the two sisters were silent, looking at each other with a 
sort of wonder. 


It makes me want to cry. 
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Noel had a fancy to put on a bright-colored blue frock that 
evening, and at her neck she hung a Breton cross of old paste 
which had. belonged to her mother. | When she -had_ finished 
dressing, she went into the nursery and stéod by the baby’s cot. 
The old nurse was sitting there beside him. She got up at once 
and said: 

“He’s sleeping beautiful—the lamb! Ill go down and get 
a cup 0’ tea, and come up, ma’am, when the gong goes.” 

In the way peculiar to those who have never to initiate but 


’ fought so hard in the girl’s heart that she felt suffocated 


' life, in her spirit, about to enter such cold, rough waters? - 


only to support positions in which they are placed by others 
had adopted for herself the theory that Noel was a real 5 
widow. She knew the truth perfectly, for she had watched 
hurried little romance at Kestrel; but, by dint of charity 
blurred meditations, it was easy for her to imagine the mar 
ceremony which would and should have taken place, and she 
zealous that other people should imagine it, too. It was so 
more regular and natural like that, and “her” baby inva 
with his proper dignity. She went down- stairs to get a‘ 
tea,” thinking: “‘A picture they make—that they do, blew 
little heart! And his pretty little mother—no more than a chi 
all said and done.” Sue 

Noel had been standing there some minutes in the failing i 4 
absorbed in the face of the sleeping baby, when a sound made. 
raise her eyes, and she saw in a mirror the reflection of 
father’s dark figure by the door. She could hear him breath 
as if the ascent of the stairs had tried him, and moying t 
head of the cot, she rested. her hand on it and turned her f 
toward him. He came up and stood beside her, looking sil 
down at the baby. She saw him make the sign of the cr 
above it, and the movement of his lips in prayer. Love for 
father and rebellion against this intercession for her perfect b: 


glad of the dark, so that he could not see her eyes. Then 
took her hand and put it to his lips, but still without a 
and, for the life of her, she could not speak, either. In SI 
he kissed her forehead: and there mounted in Noel a su 
passion of longing to show him her pride and love for her 
She put her finger down and touched one of his hands. 
tiny sleeping fingers uncurled and, like some little sea-an 
clutched round it. She heard her father draw his breath in, s 
him turn away quickly, silently, and go out. And she sta 
hardly breathing, with the hand of her baby squeezing her fin 
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WHEN Edw “ord Pierson, afraid of his own, emotio gh 
twilit nursery, he slipped into his own room. 
beside his bed, absorbed in the vision he ha 
figure in the Madonna’ 'S blue, ae Be halo 


stood beside them, ene and | giving soe 
its other-worldliness and the fine holiness which b ong 


derment such as he had Ree just now! = 
His alarm-clock ticked out the seconds while he knélt in hi 
narrow, monkish little room—ticked the evening hour away i : 
darkness. And still he knelt, dreading to come back into it all, - 
to face the world’s eyes, and the sound of the world’s tongue 
and the touch of the rough, the gross, the unseemly. How _coul : 
he guard his beloved child? How preserve that vision in her 
Bute 
the gong sounded; he got up, and, bathing his face in cold water — 
to brace himself, went down-stairs. 
But this first family moment, which all had dreaded, : 
relieved, as dreaded moments so often are, by the unexpec 
appearance of the Belgian painter. He had a general invitati 
of which he often availed himself; but he was so silent, and his. 
thin, beardless face, which seemed all eyes and‘ brow, so mour 
ful that all three felt in the presence of a sorrow deeper eve 
than their own family affair, During the meal he gazed for-th 
most part silently at Noel. Once he said, “You will let me pain 
you now, mademoiselle; | hope?” and his face brightened a little 
for the first time when she nodded. \. There was never much 
talk when he came, for any depth ok discussion, even of ar 
brought out at once too wide a difference. And Pierson could 
never avoid a vague irritation with one who clearly had spiri-_ 
tuality, but of a sort which he could not understand.  Afteny 
dinner, he excused himself and went off to his study. Mo onsiewr 
would be happier alone with the two girls... Gratian, too, got up. 
She had remembered Noel’s words: .“‘I mind him less than anys ; 
body:” It was a chance for Nollie to break the ice. | 
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“‘T have not seen you for a long time, mademoiselle,”’ 
painter, when they were alone. 


DRAWN BY FANNY MUNSELL 


and, like some little sea-anemone, clutched round it 


tiny sleeping fingers uncurled 


oy 


Noel was sitting in front of the empty drawing-room hearth, 
with her arms stretched out as if there had been a fire there. 

“ve been away. How are you going to paint me, monsieur?” 

“In that dress, mademoiselle—just as you are now, warming 
yourself at the fire of life.”’ 

‘But it isn’t there.” 

‘Ves; fires soon go out. Mademoiselle, will you come and see 
my wife? She is ill.” 

‘““Now?” asked Noel, startled. 

““Ves—now. She is really ill, and I have no one there. That 
is what I came to ask of your sister; but now you are here, it’s 
even better. She likes you.” 

Noel got up. 

‘“‘Wait one minute.” 

She ran up-stairs. Her baby was asleep, and the old nurse 
dozing. Putting on a cloak and cap of gray rabbit’s fur, she ran 
down again to the hall, where the painter was waiting, and they 
went out together. 

“T do not know if Iam to blame,” he said. “‘My wife has been 
no real wife to me since she knew I had a mistress and was no 
real husband to her.’”’ Noel stared round at his face, which was 
lighted by a queer smile. ‘“‘ Yes,” he went on; “from that has 
come her tragedy. But she should have known before I married 


her. Nothing was concealed. Bon Dieu, she should have known! 
My mistress, 


Why cannot a woman see things as they are? 
mademoiselle, is not a thing of flesh; it is my 
art. It has always been first with me, and 
always will. She has never accepted that—she 
is incapable of accepting it. Iam sorry for her. 
But wnat would you? I was a fool to marry 
her. Chére mademoiselle, no troubles 
are anything beside the trouble which 
goes on day and night, meal after meal, 
year after year, between two people 
who should never have married be- 
cause one loves too much and requires 
all and the other loves not at all— 
no; not at all now; it is long dead 
—and can give but little.” 

‘““Can’t you separate?” 
Noel, wondering. 

“Tt is hard to separate from one 
who craves for you as she craves 
her drugs—yes; jshe takes drugs 
now, mademoiselle. It is impossible 
for one who has any compassion in 
his soul. Besides, what would she 
do? We live from hand to mouth 
inastrangeland. She had no friends 
here—not one. How could I leave 
her while. this war lasts? As well 
could two persons on a desert island 
separate. She is killing herself, too, 
with these drugs, and I cannot stop 
her.”’ 

‘“Poor madame;’’? murmured Noel; 
“and poor monsieur!”’ 

The painter suddenly drew his 
hand across his eyes. 

‘“‘T cannot change my nature,” he 
said, in a stifled voice, ‘‘nor she 
hers. Sowe goon. But life will 
stop suddenly, some day, for one of 
us. After all, it is much worse for 
her than for me. Enter, mademoti- 
selle. Do not tell her I am going to 
paint you; she likes you because 
you refused to let me.”’ 

Noel went up the stairs shudder- 
ing; she had been there once before 
and remembered that sickly scent 
of drugs. On the third floor they- 
entered a small sitting-room whose 
walls were covered with paintings and 
drawings; from one corner a triangular 
stack of canvases jutted out. There 
was little furniture save an old red 
sofa, and on this was seated a stoutish 
man in the garb of a Belgian soldier, with his elbows on- his 
knees and his bearded cheeks resting on his doubled fists. Beside 
him on the sofa, nursing a doll, was a little girl who looked up 
at Noel. She had a most strange, attractive, pale little face, 


asked 


Saint’s Progress : 


with pointed chin and large eyes, which never moved from this 
apparition in gray rabbits’ skins. 


‘Ah, Barra!” said the painter. “Mademoiselle, this is Mon- 


sieur Barra, a friend of ours from the front; and this is our land- 


lady’s little gil. A little refugee, too; aren’t you, Chica?” 

The child gave him a sudden brilliant smile and resumed her 
grave scrutiny of the visitor. 
gave Noel one of his podgy hands, with a sort of sad and heavy 
giggle. 

‘Sit down, mademoiselle,” said Lavendie, placing a chair for 
her; ‘‘I will bring my wife in.” And he went out through some 
double doors. 


Noel sat down.  The'soldier had resumed his old attitude, 


and the little girl her nursing of the doll, though her big eyes still - 
Overcome by strangeness, Noel made no 


watched the visitor. 
attempt to talk. Then, through the double doors, the painter 
and his wife came in. She was a thin woman in a red wrapper, 
with hollow cheeks, high cheek-bones, and hungry eyes; her 
dark hair hung loose, and one hand played restlessly with a fold 
of her gown. She took Noel’s hand, and her uplifted eyes 
seemed to dig into the girl’s face, to let go suddenly and flutter. 

‘‘How do you do?” she said in English. “So Pierre brought 
you to see me again. I remember you so well. You would not 
let him paint you. Ah, que c’est dréle! You are so pretty, too. 
Hein, Monsieur Barra, is not mademoiselle pretty?” 


“I wonder if daddy was ever in 
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The soldier, whe had risen heavily, _ 
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The soldier gave his heavy giggle and resumed his scrutiny 
of the floor. 

‘Henriette,’ said Lavendie, “‘assieds-toi prés de Chica—you 
must not stand. Asseyez-vous, mademoiselle, je vous prie.” 

‘‘T’m so sorry you’re not well,” said Noel, and sat down again. 

The painter stood leaning against the wall, and his wife looked 
up at his tall, thin figure with eyes which had in them a sort of 
anger and a sort of cunning. 

“He is a great painter, my husband, is he not?” she said sud 
denly to Noel. ‘‘ You would not imagine what that man can do. 
And how he paints! All day long—and all night he is painting in 
his head. And so you would not let him paint you, after all?” 

““No,”’? murmured Noel. 

Those black eyes traveling so ceaselessly from his face to hers 
gave the girl the fantastic feeling that they were weaving a kind 
of web about them both. 

Lavendie said impatiently, 

“Voyons, Henriette; causons d'autres choses” 

“T am a prisoner here, mademoiselle.”’ And she plucked ner- 
yously at a fold of her red gown. ‘‘I never leave the house. Here 
I live day after day—my husband is always painting. Who 
would go out alone under this gray sky of yours, and the hatreds 
of the war in every face? No; I prefer to keep my room. My 
husband goes painting; every face he sees interests him, except 
that which he sees every day. But I ama prisoner. Monsieur 
Barra is our first visitor for a long time.”’ 

The soldier raised his face from his fists. 

“Vous parlez d’étre prisonnier, madame. What would you say 
if you were out there?”’ And he gave his thick giggle. ‘‘We are 
the prisoners, we others. What would you say to imprisonment 
by explosion day and night, never a minute free. Bom! Bom! 
Bom! Ah, les tranchées! It’s not so free as all that—there.”’ 

“Everyone has his own prison,” said Lavendie bitterly. 
*“‘ Mademoiselle, even, has her prison—and little Chica, and her 
doll. Everyone has his prison, Barra. Monsieur Barra is also a 


‘ 


painter, mademoiselle.”’ 
“Moi?” said Barra, lifting his heavy, hairy head. 


“T paint 


Artes 


a place like this,” she said 


puddles, star-bombs, horses’ ribs—I paint holes and holes and 
holes, wire and wire and wire, and water—long, white, ugly water. 
I paint splinters, and men’s souls naked, and men’s bodies dead, 
and nightmare—nightmare— all day and all night—I paint them 
in my head.”’ He suddenly ceased speaking and relapsed into 
contemplation of the carpet, with his bearded cheeks resting on 
his fists. ‘‘ But their souls are as white as snow, les camarades,”’ 
he added suddenly and loudly; ‘millions of Belgians, English, 
French, even the boches, with white souls. I paint those souls.” 

A little shiver ran through Noel, and she looked appealingly 
at Lavendie. 

“Barra,” he said, as if the soldier were not there, ‘“‘is a great 
painter, but the front has turned his head a little. What he says 
is true, though. There is no hatred out there. It is here that 
we are prisoners of hatred, mademoiselle. Avoid hatreds—they 
are poison.” 

His wife put out her hand and touched the child’s shoulder. 

“Why should we not hate?” she said. ‘‘Who killed Chica’s 
father and blew her home to rags? Who threw her out into this 
horrible England—pardon, mademoiselle, but it is horrible. Ah, 
les boches! Vf my hatred could destroy them, there would not.be 
one left. Even my husband was not so mad about his painting 
when we lived at home. But here—” Her eyes-darted at his 
face again, and then sank as if rebuked. 

Noel saw the painter’s lips move with the words: 

“C'est de la manie.” 

“ * Manie’—certainly it is mania, your painting!’ Her whole 
figure had writhed; then she seemed to make a great effort, and 
looking at Noel, with a smile which caused the girl’s blood to 
creep—it was such a travesty of the conventional smile—she 
added: ‘‘Will you have some tea, mademoiselle? Monsieur 
Barra, some tea?” 

The soldier said thickly: 

“No, madame; in the trenches we have tea encugh. It con- 
soles us. But when we get away—give us wine—le bon vin, le 
bon petit vin!” 

“Get some wine, Pierre!” 

Noel saw from the painter’s face that there 
was no wine, and perhaps no money to get 
any; but he went quickly out. She rose 
and said, 

“T must be going, madame.” 

Madame Lavendie leaned forward and 
clutched her wrist, and a sweetish scent 
rose from her. 

“Wait alittle, mademoiselle. Sit down. 
We shall have some wine, and Pierre 
shall take you back presently. You 
cannot go home alone; you are too 
pretty—is she not, Monsieur Barra?” 

The soldier looked up: 

“What would you say,” he said, ‘‘to 
bottles of wine bursting in the air, burst- 
ing red and bursting white, all day long, 
all night long? Great steel bottles, large 
as Chica; bits of bottles, carrying off 
men’s heads? Bsum—garra-a-a! Anda 
house comes down, and little bits of 
people ever so small, ever so small, tiny 
bits in the air and all over the ground. 
Great souls out there, madame! But I 
will tell you a secret.’”’ And again he 
gave his heavy giggle. “Alla little, little 
mad; nothing to speak of—just a little 
bit mad, like a watch, you know, that 
you can wind forever. That is the dis- 
covery of this war, mademoiselle,”’ he 
said, addressing Noel for the first time; 
“you cannot gain a great soul till you are 
a little mad.” And, lowering his piggy 
gray eyes at once, he resumed his former 
attitude. “It is that madness I shall 
paint some day,” he announced to the 
carpet; “lurking in one tiny corner of 
each soul of all those millions, as it creeps, 
as it peeps, ever so sudden, ever so little, 
when we all think it has been put to bed, 
here—there, now—then, when you least 
think; in and out like a mouse with bright 
eyes. Millions of men with white souls, 
all a little tiny atom mad. A great sub- 
ject, I think,” he added heavily. 
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Involuntarily Noel put her hand to her heart, which was beat- 
ing fast. She felt quite sick. 
“Sit down, mademoiselle,”’ said Madame Lavendie, and her 


eyes gleamed. 

Resuming her seat, Noel saw the woman’s thin hand steal to 
her mouth, and thought: ‘‘ Yes; perhaps we are all mad. I, too, 
I dare say.” 

“How long have you been at the front, monsieur?”’ 


“Two years, mademoiselle. Time to go home and paint, is it _ 


not? But art!’ He shrugged his heavy round shoulders, his 
whcle bearlike body. “A little mad,’ he muttered once more. 
“T will tell you a story. Once in winter, after I had rested a fort- 
night, I go back to the trenches at night, and I want some earth 
to fill up a little hole in the ground where I was sleeping; when 
one has slept in a bed, one becomes particular. Well, I scratched 
it from my parapet, and I came to something funny. I strike my 
briquet, and there is a boche’s face all frozen and earthy and dead 
and greeny white in the flame from my briquet.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, but yes, mademoiselle; true asI sit here! Very useful in 
the parapet—dead boche. I talked with him all night—once a 
man like me. But in the morning I could not stand him; we 
dug him out and buried 
him, and filled the hole 
up with other things. But 
there I stood in the night, 
and my face as close to 
his as this’’—and he held 
his thick hand a foot be- 
fore hisface. ‘‘We talked 
of our home; he had a 
soul, that man. J/ me 
disait des choses—how he 
had suffered; and J, too, 
‘told him my sufferings. 
Dear God, we know all; we 
shall never know more than we 
know out there, we others, for 
we are mad—just a little, little 
mad. When you see us, made- 
moiselle, walking the streets, re- 
member that.’’ And he dropped 
his face on to his fists again. 

A silence had fallen on the 
room—queer and complete. 
The little girl nursed her doll; 
the soldier gazed at the floor; 
the woman’s mouth moved stealth- 
ily, and in Noel the thought rushed 
continually to the verge of action: 
*““Couldn’t I get up and run down- 
stairs?” But she sat on, hypno- 
tized by that silence, till Lavendie 
reappeared with a bottle and four 
glasses. 

“To drink our health, and wish 
us luck, mademoiselle,”’ he said. 
“Henriette, ca te fera du _ bien! 
Barra! Il faut toujours espérer, 
n’-est-ce-pas, mademoiselle?”’ 

Noel raised the glass he had 
givenchers =: Pepe en 

“T wish you all happiness.’ Be ger: 

‘““And you, mademoiselle,”’ the 
two men murmured. 

She drank a little, and rose. 

“And now, mademoiselle,” said Lavendie, “if you must go, I 
will see you home.”’ 

Noel took Madame Lavendie’s hand; it was cold and returned 
no pressure; her eyes had a glazed look. The soldier had put 
his empty glass down on the floor, and was regarding it, uncon- 
scious of her. Noel turned quickly to the door. The last thing 
she saw was the little girl nursing her doll and gazing after her. 

In the street, the painter began at once in his rapid French: 

“T ought not to have asked you to come, mademoiselle. I did 
not know our friend Barra was there. Besides, my wife is not fit 
to receive a lady; vous voyes qu’il y a de la manie dans cette pauvre 
téte. I should not have asked you; but I was so miserable.” 

“Oh,” murmured Noel, “I know.” 

“Tn our home over there she had interests. In this great town, 
she can only nurse her grief against me. Ah, this war! It seems 
to me we are all in the stomach of a great coiling serpent. We 
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lie there, being digested.- In a way, it is better out there in the — 
trenches. They do not hate; they have attained a height that — 
we have not. It is wonderful how they are all for going on till — 
they have beaten the boche; that is curious, and it is very great. — 
Did Barra tell you how, when they come back—all these fighters — 
—they are going to rule and manage the future of the world? But — 
it will not be so. They will mix in with life, separate—scatter, — 
and will be ruled as they were before. The tongue and the pen ~ 
will rule them; those who have not seen the war will rule them.” ~ 

“Oh,” cried Noel, “surely they will be the bravest and strong- ~ 
est in the future!” 

The painter smiled. 

“War makes men simple,” he 
said, “‘elemental. Life in peace 
is neither simple nor elemental; 


“I mustn't keep you crawling along 
at this pace” 


it is subtle, full of changing environments, to which man must 
adapt himself. The cunning, the astute, the adaptable will ever 
rule in times of peace. It is pathetic—the belief of those brave 
soldiers that the future is theirs.” | 
“He said a strange thing,’ murmured Noel; “that they were — | 
all a little mad.” a 
_“‘He is a man of queer genius—Barra; you should see some of | 
his earlier pictures. ‘Mad’ is not quite the word, but something =| 
is loosened, is rattling round in them. They have lost propor- | 
tion; they are being forced in one direction. I tell you, made- _ ! 
moiselle, this war is one great forcing-house; every living plant ~ 
is being made to grow too fast, each quality, each passion ; hate | 
and love, intolerance and lust and avarice, courage and energy, — 
yes, and self-sacrifice—all are being forced and forced beyond — 
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who feel that; and we are sofew. The natural shape of things 
islost. There is a mist of blood before all eyes. Men are afraid 
of being fair. See how we all hate not only our enemies but 
those who differ from us! Look at the streets, too—see how 
men and women rush together, how Venus reigns in this forcing- 
house! Is it not natural that Youth about to die should yearn 
for pleasure, for love, for union, before death?” 

Noel stared up at him. ‘‘ Now!” she thought. 

“Ves,” she said; “I know that’s true, because I rushed my- 


self. I’d like you to know. We couldn’t 
sg .. be married—there wasn’t time. And he 
was killed. But his son is alive. That’s 
why I’ve been away so long. I want 
everyone to know.” She spoke very calmly, but herrcheeks felt 
burning hot. 

The painter had made an upward movement of his hands, as 
if they had been jerked by an electric current; then he said quite 
quietly: ' 

“My profound respect, mademoiselle, and my great sympathy. 


“And your father?” 


“It’s awful for him.”’ 

The painter said gently: 

“Ah, mademoiselle, I am not so sure. Perhaps he does not 
suffer so greatly. Perhaps not even your trouble can hurt him 
very much. He livesina world apart. That, I think, is his true 
tragedy—to be alive, and yet not living enough to feel reality. 
Do you know Anatole France’s description of an old woman: 
‘Elle vivait, mais si peu.’ Would that not be well said of the 
Church in these days: ‘Elle vivait, mais si peu’? I see him 
always like a rather beautiful dark spire in the night-time when 
you cannot see how it is attached to the earth. He does not 
know, he never will know life.” 

Noel looked round at him. 

“What do you mean by ‘life,’ monsieur? I’m always reading 
about life, and people talk of ‘seeing life.’ What is it—where is 
it? I never see anything that you could call ‘life.’” 

The painter smiled. 

“To see life,” he said; “ah, that is different! To enjoy your- 
self! Well, it is my-experience that when people are ‘seeing life,’ 
as they call it, they are not enjoying themselves. You know 
When one is very thirsty one drinks and drinks, but the thirst 
remains all the same. ‘There are places where one can ‘see life,’ 
as it is called, but the only persons you will see enjoying them- 
selves at such places are a few humdrums like myself, who go 
there for a talk over a cup of coffee. Perhaps at your age, though, 
it is different.” 
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‘and stink. But we whe see life in form of art are the only ones 
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Noel clasped her hands, and her eyes seemed to shine in the 
gloom. 

“T want music and dancing and light, and beautiful things 
and faces; but I never get them.” 

“No; there does not exist in this town, or in any other, a 
place that will give you that. Fox-trots and ragtime and paint 
and powder and glare, and half-drunken young men, and women 
with red lips—you can get them in plenty. But rhythm and 
beauty and charm—never. In Brussels, when I was younger, I 
saw much ‘life,’ as they call it, but not one lovely thing unspoiled; 
it was all as ashes in the mouth. Ah, you may smile; but I 

know what I am talking of. Happiness never comes when you 

are looking for it, mademoiselle. Beauty is in nature and in 
real art, never in these false, silly make-believes. There is a 
place just here where we Belgians go; would you 
like to see how true my words are?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Trés bien! Let us go m.”’ 

They passed into a swing door which confined 
them in little glass compartments and shot them 
out into a shining corridor. At the end of this, 
the painter looked at Noel and seemed to hesi- 
tate; then he turned off from the room they 
were about to enter into a room on the right. It 
was large, full of gilt and plush and marble tables, 
where couples were seated—young men in khaki 
and older men in plain clothes, together or with 
young women. At these last Noel looked, face 
after face, while they were passing down a long 
way to an empty table. She saw that some were 
pretty and some only trying to be, that nearly 
all were powdered and had their eyes darkened 
and their lips reddened, till she felt her own face 
to be dreadfully ungarnished. Up in a gallery 
a small band was playing an attractive, jingling, 
hollow little tune, and the buzz of talk and 
laughter was almost deafening. 

“What will you have, mademoiselle?”’ said the painter. 
“Tt is just nine o’clock; we must order quickly.” 

“May I have one of those green things?” 

“Deux crémes de menthe,”’ said Lavendie to the waiter. 

Noel was too abserbed to see the queer, bitter little smile 

hovering about his face. She was busy looking at the faces 

of women, whose: eyes were fixed on her furtively cold and 

inquiring, and at the faces of men, whose eyes were fur- 
tively warm and wondering. 

“T wonder if daddy was ever in a place like this,” she said, 
and put the glass of green stuff to her lips. ‘‘Is it nice? It 
smells of peppermint.” 

“« Les cocoites ?aiment,’”’ said Lavendie savagely. ‘A beautiful 
color. Good luck, mademoiselle!’ And he clinked his glass 
with hers. 

Noel sipped, held it away, and sipped again. 

“It’s nice, but awfully sticky. May I have a cigarette?”’ 

“Des cigarettes,” said Lavendie to.the waiter. ‘‘ Ht deux cafés 
noirs. Now, mademoiselle,’ he murmured, when they were 
brought, “if we imagine that we have drunk a bottle of wine 
each, we shall have exhausted all the preliminaries of what is 
called ‘vice.’ Amusing, isn’t it?” He shrugged his shoulders. 

His face struck Noel suddenly as tarnished and almost sullen. 

“Don’t be angry, monsieur; it’s all new to me, you see.” 

The painter smiled at once, his bright, skin-deep smile. 

“Pardon; I forget myself. Only, it hurts me to see Beauty 
in a place like this. It does not go well with that tune, and 
these voices and these faces. Enjoy yourself, mademoiselle; 
drink it all in! See the way these people look at each other; 
what love shines in their eyes! A pity, too, we cannot hear 
what they are saying. Believe me, their talk is most subtle, 
trés spirituel. These young women are ‘doing their bit,’ as you 
call it—bringing refreshment to all these who are serving their 
country. Eat, drink, love, for to-morrow we die! Who cares 
for the world simple or the world beautiful in days like these? 
The house of the Spirit is empty and to let.” 

He was looking at her sidelong with an expression as if he 
would enter her very soul. Noel got up. 

“Tm ready to go, monsieur.”’ 

He put her cloak on her shoulders, paid the bill, and they 
went out, threading again through the little tables, through the 
buzz of talk and laughter and the fumes of tobacco, while an- 
other hollow little tune jingled away behind them. 

“Through there,” said the painter, pointing to another door, 
“they dance. So it goes; London in (Continued on page 119) 
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T was nearly daylight. Morn came 
pulsing across the hills and dallied in 
the valleys. Creeping through dimmer 
glades, it roused a breeze that brought 

the warm, sweet perfume of the pines. 
Brightening skies revealed a world cluttered 
with haystacks, built square at the base, 
and tapering to a conical peak of canvas— 
an Aladdin city, created by American genius 
for the training of American troops. ~ 

A long-legged sentinel paced jerkily back 
and forth, pausing at each turn to consider the signs of the east. 
Rosy glows and pulsing morns never pestered Sid Mosby. © Sid 
had jumped his job of firing-on a locomotive and: joined this 
man’s army to fire on the boche. He was sick of pine smells, and 
tired of six months’ digging trenches for artillery ginks to demolish 
in six seconds. Sid hankered to chuck such tomfoolery and 
buckle down to business in France, where fighting was good. 
Furthermore, Sid figured that if he didn’t get over there right 
away, there’d be_no sense in going at_all. Americans were 
mopping up the boche, and this squabble might play out before 
he could arrive with both feet and settle it. 

Private Mosby now observed the sun preparing to rise. Which 
meant that everybody else must rise—without delay, if Sid 
could prevent. He strode into a tent and shook the bugler. 

“Get up, Flanny!” 

“Turn loose! You needn’t snatch my leg off.” 

““Get up! Toot yo’ horn! We’re burnin’ daylight.” 
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Without li fting a lash in recognition, Jean listened carelessly, all the while resenting that Ned 
should be put through his catechism 


Flanagan grabbed his bugle, stepped into 
the company street, and stirred things with 
a racketing reveille: — 


Can’t get ’em up! < 
Can’t get ’em up! : 
Can’t get em up this morn—ing! 


But Flanagan did get °em up—every man 
of them except those who slept in the 
cedared graveyard over the hill. Men tum-— 
bled from their bunks; men hurried as they 
buttoned their shirts; men knelt to lace their leggings; men 
sputtered and clattered over the tin basins—all tingling with 
electrical expectancy of what was going to happen. 

Ordinarily, when sentinel Mosby had turned out everybody _ | 
else, he turned in himself. This morning, he waylaid the 
sandy- haired sergeant, Bloxum, before he could get out of | 
his tent. > 

“Sergeant, got any dope?” = 

‘““Sure, War Department wired me confidential to pa my | 
vanity-case and catch my palace special.” | 

“Honest? No kiddin’—are we goin’?” 

“Sure! Nothin’ can’t stop this regiment.” 

Bloxum shook loose from Mosby and struck a bee-line for 
Sergeant Faison’s quarters. He had soldiered side by side with | 
Faison in France, and now looked up to him as the one infallible” | 
oracle and friend. Ned Faison was already departing on a 
hasty scout for news when Bloxum halted him. 


‘Hold on, Ned! I’ve got a hunch that we're fixin’ to hit the 
big road. What you think?” 

“Think so, too. Our regiment is ready, and ought to be mov- 
ing.” Faison himself kept moving toward Lieutenant Ewing’s 
tent. 

“Beg pardon, Lieutenant; but what have you heard?” 

“Nothing official; I'll go and ask the captain.” 

Ewing questioned Captain Woodward; the captain sounded 
Major Sprague, and the inquisitive major picked his chance to 
place himself courageously in front of Colonel Nolan. 

“Good-morning, Colonel.”’ 

“Morning, Major.”’ 

“Tid the orders come this morning 

“Not yet, sir; not yet.”’ 

The colonel returned Major Sprague’s salute, and double- 
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| 
-quicked to headquarters, for such information as he might 


extract from somebody higher up. 


_ Major Sprague paused to digest and construe. Under normal. 


) 


pressure Colonel Nolan would have answered, “No, sir,” using 
the fewest syllables. But the colonel had gone farther and 
said, “Not yet.” He had even repeated, ‘‘Not yet’”—which 
was highly significant. 

“Not yet” could mean only one thing. The deduction was 
simple. So Major Sprague hinted to the captain; Woodward 
confided in the lieutenant; the lieutenant whispered to Sergeant 
Faison; Faison shared his glad tidings with Rafe Bloxum; Rafe 
gave Private Mosby the wink; Mosby tipped off the bugler, and, 
of course, whatever Flanny knew, he bugled all over camp. 

_ “Hey, fellers! Pack yo’ plunder—quick! Straight tip from 
the colonel!” 

Cooks whooped up the breakfast; men gobbled their chow, 
polished their mess-kits, and put every piece of equipment 
in its proper place. Then nothing happened. Camp-routine 
‘simmered down into the same old humdrum. Men hiked and 
dug and drilled. Nothing happened. Bloxum’s detachment 
‘engaged in a make-believe trench-raid. Sergeant Faison put 
his squad through vicious exercises, annihilating boche dummies 
with a bayonet. No news came in the morning; orders failed 
to arrive at dinner. And here it was, nearly supper-time, with 
four sergeants growling in front of Faison’s quarters—everything 
just as usual. 

Sergeant Satterfield—called ‘‘Bigfeller” for short— 
towered high above the others. 

“Now, listen, Faison: I’m an old regular, of twelve 
years’ service—twelve Jong years, understand me—in 
Mexico and the Philippines. And listen: This government 
‘won't give me a dog’s chance to fight.” 

_ Rafe Bloxum sprang up. 

_ “Aw—dquit. your bellyachin’! You've traveled, whilst 
‘I worked in a sawmill all my life, and never saw nothin’ 
till I went to France. Look at me—and Faison—for a 
case 0’ hard luck. We was already im France, an’ they 


“Yes; but you fellows had your taste.” 

“Sure!” Bloxum grinned. ‘“That’s where the 
hard luck comes in. We was tastin’ right along, an’ 
believe me, it tasted good. Then we got choked off 
‘like a pair 0’ suckin’ calves.” 

A sweep of Bigfeller’s powerful arm brushed aside 
that contention. . 

“Now listen: My old regiment is in France right 
‘now, scrappin’ like hell-a-beatin’-tan-bark. An’ the 
‘men asks continual, ‘Where’s our big sergeant?’ Here 
Iam! This is me—havin’ four fits a 
‘minute tryin’ to teach a bunch of 
‘hoboes how to guess their right foot 
from their left foot—in two guesses.” 
“Same here.” 
Sergeant Mitch-, 
ell announced his 
ultimatum. “I’m 
willing to give 
‘Uncle Sam just 
one more week 
to send me over. 
(One week! Then 
pe hop a freight-train and go 
anyhow. ” 
__“Meand you both.” Bigfeller 
slapped Mitchell on the back. 
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“Six millions wouldn't signify. 
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“This government can’t lasso me for no kindergarten job; I’ll 
quit ’em cold. I'll borrow a wooden bill an’ pick bugs with the 
chickens. ”’ 

Young Faison had never said a word. Five years of military 
training in college, together with nearly three years’ experience 
in the present war, had taught him self-restraint. Like Bloxum, 
he wore the striped ribbon of the Croix de Guerre. Different 
from Bloxum, he spoke quietly, 

“Bigfeller, you are a most competent trainer of recruits, and 
—and Hs 

“Hell-a-mile—I’m itchin’ to fight.” 

“Naturally, we all want to go. But you’d be only one man 
in the trenches, and you are sending hundreds.” 

“Now, listen: Iam an American throughand through——’ 

“Yes; and that’s the way Americans have always acted. 
If you can’t.do your own way, you don’t want to do any way. 
Too much ‘individualism, and not enough team-work.”’ 

“‘Aw!. Hush: preachin’ like a Sunday-school parson.” 

“Vm not preaching; it’s a fact.” Faison rose. . ‘‘For the 
first time.in the history of the United States, we now have an army 
composed of soldiers—trained, disciplined soldiers.. They’ve 
started to Berlin, and, by the grace of God, they’ll get there!” 

“Sure! And I’ll be with ’em—or desert.” 
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I'm a-goin!” 
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“Dry up!” Rafe Bloxum warned him. 
colonel.” 

Three sergeants wheeled, and sobered their faces. Ned 
Faison also wheeled, but did not sober his face. On _ the 
contrary, he smiled. An auto had stopped near D kitchen. 
Colonel Nolan and Lieutenant d’Avray, of the French Mission, 
were assisting five ladies to alight.. Four of the ladies did not 
matter; but the fifth carried a big parasol with white-and- 
green stripes and a target-center. Ned’s glance shot straight 
to that target and hit the bull’s-eye. 

All of Colonel Nolan’s kitchens displayed the “EX C E L - 
LENT ” sign asa badge of honor. Proudly he led his committee 
of critical housekeepers from one to the other for inspection. 

Jean Merrill—she of the target parasol—was not a critical 
housekeeper. Jean had other things to think of besides recipes 
and centrifugal potato-peelers.. After dutifully inspecting three 
kitchens, she straggled behind at the third screen door and made 
a tactful getaway. Faison reconnoitered for’ the expected 
maneuver, and joined her at the car, standing with a foot on 
the running-board while the girl bent down and whispered: 

“T can arrange it nicely. Colonel Nolan and Lieutenant 
d’Avray are dining with us to-night. 
Then I’ll have the lieutenant invite you to tea at the French 
Mission to-morrow afternoon—five o’clock. You and Colonel 
Nolan will like each other, and he can hurry up your commission. 
Isn’t that diplomatic?” 

The girl spoke persuasively, but Faison shook his head. 

“Can’t do it; dear. The regulations—— ” 
~ “Bother the regulations! You are just as good as anybody 
else.” 

“That is not the point, Jean; the army is no social affair.” 

“But, Ned, you don’t realize how humiliating it is when I 
visit camp with officers and you keep out of my way.” The 
smiling sergeant held up both hands, with fingers crossed. ‘You 
needn’t cross your fingers!” the girl snapped. “I will talk! It 
makes me mad.” 

Their discussions always reached this point, and here they 
always quarreled. So Jean shifted her base. 

“Your father ought to do something.”’ 

“Do what?” 

‘Get your commission right now.” 

“How?” 

“His influence can accomplish anything. 
money 

The lad frowned. 

‘Jean, you certainly would not fave my father bribe anybody.” 

“Of course not!” 

‘“‘And money won’t buy a commission.’ 

‘‘Well—all I know is this: That a man of his prominence 
ought to find some way to help his son.” 

“Father has nothing to do with it. If I deserve my commis- 
sion, I’ll get it.” 

“Very well. You won’t help yourself; 
what a woman can do. 


“Here comes the 


And with his 


then I’]l show you 
Watch me jolly the colonel, and 

“Indeed you won’t!” The clear-eyed boy looked straight 
at her. ‘‘I’d be ashamed of my commission if it were wheedled 
out of an officer by a woman.” 

““ Ashamed!’ ‘Ashamed!’ Look how ashamed J am of you! 
There you go, sneaking away because the colonel’s coming.”’ 

As his colonel stepped out of the kitchen door and approached 
the car, young Faison quietly withdrew; while anger reddened 
the girl’s face. 

Colonel Nolan extended his hand. 

““Come, Miss Jean; we shall now inspect the company street. ”’ 

Jean didn’t want to inspect the company street. She pre- 
ferred not to look at Ned Faison; yet the colonel was leading 
her straight to where he waited, erect, with three other ser- 
geants at attention. 

‘“Miss Jean, I have the best set of non-coms in the service— 
glance at those four huskies!” Jean glanced. One of the four 
“‘huskies” was Ned Faison. Her lip curled scornfully. ‘‘And 
they are highly intelligent. Observe how this young sergeant 
will answer. jp pergeant Faison!” 

“Yes, sir.” Ned stepped forward and saluted. 

. Sergeant, I desire to commend you for efficient work with 
your bayonet-squad.”’ 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Where did you get your experience?’”’ 

“T had six months, sir, with the British, near Arras.”’ 

“<1 suppose you were with the French?” 

“T was, sir, at first, driving an ambulance; then with the British, 
and afterward a sergeant with our expeditionary forces.” 


You must come, too.. 


this pocket.” 


Wounded and sent home, I believe?” 

Ves, Sire 

“That’s when you received your cross?” 

“Ves, sir—with Sergeant Bloxum.’ 

“And detailed here as an instructor?” 

Ves sing 

Without lifting a lash in recognition, Jean iatencd carele 
all the while resenting that Ned should be put throug 
catechism and dismissed. 

For the colonel forgot his sergeant altogether when a mot 
cyclist dashed up with a paper. 

“Ladies, my rec iment will parade at once. 
what happens. ” 

At a curt order from the colonel, men began. to1 move s 
and without confusion. Each seemed to act independ 
but to know what he was doing. From-her car, Jean wat 
them assemble, first in small groups that marched a little w 
and halted. ~ Other groups. joined them, forming platoo 
Companies. shaped themselves. Battalions swung into n 
Rank after rank, company after company, the men ma 
with the precision of clockwork, then halted like a stone 
There stood the regiment. It was marvelous. — 

Jean sprang up and waved her parasol. 

“Oh, Lieutenant, aren’t they splendid?” | 

“Remarkably good troops—and they came here a hole ” 

D’Avray nodded his appreciation. 

The band hushed. Stalwart and sturdy and silent, the r 
ment fronted its colonel. Every man could hear him. ~~ 

“You will be given opportunity to volunteer for service ove 

” Rafe Bloxum glanced at Faison and suppressed a~ 


Wait. and 


seas. 
‘““At command, volunteers will step forward three paces.” 

Faison had already picked out the exact spot to which he wou 
step. 

“Volunteers, forward!”’ a 

A movement of men, which ceased immediately. — Apparel 
the regiment had not stirred. No single uniform advan 
three paces beyond the others; not a solitary man stepped ahe 
of his comrade. The entire regiment had volunteered. 

Their commander nodded his intense satisfaction. 

“You will be at ease. Five minutes.’ 

Dazed by this suddenness of good fortune, ‘he organizati 
held intact, unmoving, and silent until Bigieller turned a solen 
handspring, rose on tiptoe, flapped both arms like a roost 
and crowed: 

‘Hurray! Three cheers for Christmas!” 

Instantly the formation crumbled apart into yelling individ 
—men gone mad with ecstasy. Pandemonium - broke loos 
soldiers tossed up their hats and laughed; they sat down and 
cried; they danced around, hugging each other. No officer 
could stop them. Nobody tried. 

“Glorious morale!”’ ejaculated the French heutenant. 

Colonel Nolan did not smile. He must stay behind, ai 
would not be privileged to lead his splendid regiment on t 
battle-field. ; 

“Attention!” ee 

A whirl of dust, a swarm of men, a reforming into order. The 
stood the regiment. Again the colonel announced: 

“Privates will hand their names to the adjutant. Palit 
men only. No officers or non-coms will be sent abroad.” i 

“Not be sent!” The sergeants stared at each other. 

“ Ain’t a-goin’!” Bloxum gasped. 

“Stay here!’ Bigfeller’s jaw clenched savagely. 

And Ned Faison, after his five minutes of exuberant jubilatio 
felt sweak and stupefied and flabby. Without glancing at Jea 
who chattered vivaciously to the Frenchman, Ned trudged 
with his regiment. Each company wheeled into its own stre 
and broke ranks. Hilarious privates capered round their tents: 
and vanished within to begin packing. Officers stood gloom 
apart and envied the happy men. 

Lieutenant Ewing dashed his cap to the eros and stamp 
upon it; then he dived into Private Mosby’s tent. Sid h 
immediately got busy, polishing his bayonet for active servi 
The lieutenant shucked his coat. : 

“Here, Mosby; swap with me.” 

“What for?” 

‘“‘Let me go in your place.” 

“No, sirree.’ 


‘Six millions wouldn’t signify. I’m be dt 
The lieutenant glared, abandoned his coat, and raced off lik Re 
a crazy man. 
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street, Bigfeller raved and tore his 
hat into bits. He wouldn’t stand it; he would desert; he would 
spend the balance of his life in Leavenworth. Ned Faison 
listened dully, then stumbled into his own tent and flung him- 
self, face downward, across the cot. Rafe Bloxum blew in 
behind him, furiously as a cyclone. 

Day, Ned—they ain’t goin’ to leave us here?”’ 

“Vou heard the orders.” 

“Yo drill another bunch of left-handed yaps—left-handed in 
both feet?” 

“That’s our job, Rafe.’ 

‘““May be your job; ’taint mine. It'll be a mighty swift train 
that leaves this camp without me.” 

Faison glanced up as an orderly appeared at his door. 

‘Sergeant Faison will report to Colonel Nolan at once.’ 

From the sheer habit of obedience, he rose and braced eae 
with eyes front and chin held high in air; he could not endure 
for others to know that his very soul was dragging in the dust. 

Colonel Nolan occupied a two-room shack, garishly unpainted, 
with knot-hole decorations, and a skimpy porch where his 
orderly sat. As Ned Faison approached, he noticed a man go 
reeling and staggering up the colonel’s steps. At first he 
could not believe that it was Bigfeller, holding a quart- 
bottle of Jiquor in his hand. 

The orderly advanced and blocked the colonel’s 
door. 

“What do you want?” : 

“Don’t want nothin’, an’ got it already. 
Bigfeller toted an excessively amiable souse. S 


Striding up and down the 


” 


‘““Just dropped in to be sociable. Take a 
drink?” 
“No! Get away quick!”—with an appre- 


hensive glance toward the colonel at his desk. 

“Say, pard; try'some. Genuwine article, 
and hard to get. No? Bigfeller, will you 
sample the red eye? Thanks, don’t care if I 
do take a little snifter.”” Up went the flask, 
and down went the liquor, a full half-pint. 

“You better move.” The orderly gave him 
a shove—futile as trying to budge a pine tree. 

Bigfeller grinned. 

‘‘Pard, I craves company when I drinks.”’ 

By a surprise maneuver, he hooked an arm 
round the orderly’s neck and forced the bottle 
to his lips. Colonel Nolan heard the scuffle 
and called, 

‘““What’s that?” 

‘Nothing, Colonel,” his orderly 
reassured him. 

‘°Tis somethin’, Colonel,” Big- 
fellow sang out cheerfully. “It’s 
pow erful good licker, but this striker 
of your’n must be a prohibish.”’ 

The amazed officer hurried to his porch. 

‘Satterfield, you are drunk!” 

“Not yet, Colonel, but on my way.’’ 

Again he upturned his fluid refreshment, 
and the colonel reached for it. Bigfeller 
snatched it back. 

“Not on yo’ dife.” 

“Here, Satterfield; give me that bottle!” 

“Not me. It’s agin’ regulations to give 
licker to a man in uniform.” 

~dland—me—that— bottle!” 

Bigfeller kept grinning, and held the 
bottle high above his head—like the torch 
of Liberty—where his __ five-foot-eight 
superior could not reach it. The colonel 
failed to pull down his arm, clung on, and 
got red in the face. 

“Orderly! Sergeant Faison! Help me get this bottle.” 

With a quick movement, Bigfeller shifted the flask to his free 
hand and smashed it to splinters on the bricks. 

“There now,” he chuckled craftily; ‘‘there goes three dollars 
an’ six bits. But I'd rather bust a quart than break the law.” 

Sweat dappled the colonel’s forehead as he stepped back. 

“Orderly, call the provost. Satterfield, you are under arrest, 
reduced to ranks, and will be sent abroad with the other pri- 
vates.”’ 

“Busted! My God, Colonel! 

“Sit down!” 

Bigieller sank in a huddle on the top step and masked his face 


kien, 


I didn’t mean no harm.” 


~ charge of bayonet instruction. 


behind two huge hands while the orderly was, telephoning for 
a guard. ee 

Disgustedly the colonel turned away. 

“Sergeant Faison, come with me. 

As Faison passed him on the steps, Bigg nudged his elbal 
and whispered: 

eS: hope his nibs won’t smell that poets: 
in jt ’cept tea.” 

(Ta4 Tea? >) 

“Sure—tea. “Now I’ m goin’ to France.’ 

““*Going to France.’”’ “Faison oe under his brea as 
he entered the door. % 

Colonel Nolan’s mustache bristled over some papers on his 
desk. The day was hot—the colonel hotter. 

“Sergeant Faison’’—he picked up a large envelop which 


’Twant ‘nothin? 


*“Miss Jean, I can now answer your question, which 4 
: =) 
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| 
| 


Edward Marr Faison’s commission—‘‘Sergeant | 


contained 
Faison, my old regiment leaves to-morrow afternoon at six. 


The new draft arrives here next Monday. You will be in general 

Make all necessary arrange: 
ments; and——— e| 
“Like ——I will!” 4 
He had not consciously framed the words, yet Faison heard 


his tongue pronouncing them with a startling clarity. 2 
The colonel bounced up straight and slapped his palm oa 


the table. 
“What did you say?” ; 
“T think you got me.” : = 
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Deliberately and negligently, the sergeant leaned against his 
lonel’s desk, crossed a couple of careless legs, stuck one hand 
to his pocket, and fished out a cigarette. Never had he been 
ore keenly at himself. Could he put it across? It was no pre- 
editated coup, but a sizzling inspiration that came out of the 
r—or out of Bigfeller’s quart of tea. A shiver of excitement 


ent chasing up and down his’ back as the colonel whirled and 
yred a hole straight through him with two glittering gray eyes. 
“Vou said, ‘Like —— I will!’”’ 

“Or words to that effect.” 

Nolan tossed aside the envelon . 


eclined to answer last night” 


“Orderly.” 
“Yes, Colonel.”. 
“Remove this man’s chevrons. Faison, you are reduced to 

nks. Report at once for foreign service.”’ 

Why, certainly—if you insist.” 

‘To camouflage his delirium of joy, the ex-sergeant very 
onchalantly selected an eraser from the desk and ripped off 
ts own chevrons, 


: Grape-vine telegraph flashed the news, and Rafe Bloxum was the 
‘st tohearit. Rafe had flocked off in a grouchy crowd all by him- 
lf, and Sid Mosby hunted him where he sat on a secluded stump. 


“Rafe, that’s mighty tough about Sergeant Faison gettin’ 
busted.” 

““Aw—shut up! Can’t a fellow have no peace without you 
hoboes comin’ to kid him?” 

“Gospel! The colonel busted him a while ago.” 

“Gee! But I’m sorry.” Rafe forgot his own calamity, and 
went straight to commiserate his friend. But some way or an- 
other, as he entered the tent, Rafe got the correct hunch that 
Faison was not whining for any sympathy. Instead, he was 
kneeling amid a scatteration of equipment, and whistling, 


“Be a hot time in the old town to-night.” 


Rafe had never seen a busted non-com behave quite so grittily, 
and he didn’t know which end of the condolences to take hold of. 
Ned’s blouse lay on the bunk; so Rafe took hold of 
that and saw where the chevrons had been ripped off. 

“T ain’t meddlin’, Ned; but what’s this about you 
getting broke?” 

“Not entirely broke—only a trifle bent—‘hot time 
—hot time it 

That puzzling whistle gave Rafe another and a 
longer spell of thinking. He sat down on the cot, 
observed his friend, and considered. 

“Ned, what you packin’ up for?”’ 

“‘Got fired from this camp.”’ 

“Transferred to Texas?” 

“Nope.” 

“Georgy?” 

“No—to France.” 

“ *To France?’ The —— you are!’ The sandy- 
haired sergeant jumped up; then he took notice of 
what Faison was dumping into his kit—woolen socks, 
boots, steel shaving-mirror, gas-mask—old familiar 
articles which made Rafe homesick for the trenches. 
Slowly his mind cleared. 

* Ned, honest to God—how’d you work it?” 

“Work what?” 

“To get sent over.” 

“Oh, I never thought of that.” Faison sat back 
on his haunches, looking so utterly blank that Bloxum 
caught both shoulders and shook him. 

‘Quit yo’ lyin’. What made the colonel reduce 
you?” 

The other sergeant glanced round cautiously. 

‘“Man to man, Rafe, I can trust you not to blab. 
Here’s how the play come up: Colonel was six and 
I was two. He dealt, turned a club, and I begged. 
The colonel gave one—made me three. I played high, 
low, caught his jack, made the game, and went out— 
at five dollars a corner. Sure I joshed him. He got 
peevish and fired me. Shame, ain’t it?’’ 

Rafe Bloxum stared down at him. 

“Ned Faison, I wouldn’t lie that way to a hound 
dog—let alone a comrade. ‘Tell me the truth.” 

“Oh, well; since I come to think about it, maybe 
I did cuss, too.” 

“What! Bawled out the colonel? 
bat?” 

“Yes; lost my temper.” 

“Gee! Never thought o’ that. 
“Hold still, Rafe. Don’t stampede yourself. You’ve got to 
use judgment. Cuss him strong enough to get reduced, but not 
quite enough to get shot.” 

For one moment, Rafe Bloxum hesitated, then pulled his hat on 
tight, and tore out of the tent, while Faison sat back and laughed. 

He was still chuckling and packing when Rafe thrust in his 
close-cropped head. 

“Will it do just as well to cuss a lieutenant?” 

“Don’t know. Why?” 

“Because I hiked up to headquarters and squinted at his nibs. 
Honest, Ned, I ain’t got the grit. Suppose I bawl out a lieu- 
tenant?” 

‘©?Twon’t do. They’ll clap you in the guard-house, and hold 
court martial after the regiment leaves. For quick action, 
you’ve got to cuss a colonel.” 

“How about a captain? I’m bound to do something.” 
Rafe was gone to do it. 

No loyal comrade should have goaded the bull-headed Bloxum 
until he rushed away in a frenzy, pawing up the sand and bel- 
lowing for combat—especially when every other non-com was of 
the same belligerent mind.. It was calculated to start something. 
And possibly Faison did not intend to let (Continued on page 90) 


Right off the 


I’m going to try it.” 


And 


YOUNG New York bachelor, 

Robert Hervey Randolph, has 
an income of ten thousand a year 
left him by Brewster Thornton, 
banker, which is to be his so long as 
a niece of the banker’s, Imogene 
Pamela Thornton, who disap- 
peared when a child, does not turn 
up. Randolph wants to marry 
Madge Van Tellier, but not only 
does she realize the precarlousness 
of his fortune but she thinks that 
he does not look on life with suffi- 
cient seriousness and would never 
be able to earn his living. Ran- 
dolph resolves to show her that he 
can. Leaving her home, he enters 
a taxi-cab, unknown to the chaul- 
feur, and is driven to the stage-door 
of a theater, where he sees a friend 
of his trying to bully a.chorus-girl. 
He knocks the man down and takes 
the girl off in the cab. They ride 
through the park, and Randolph 
discovers her to be the heiress, now 
known on the boards as Vivienne 
Vivierre. He takes her to his 
apartment on lifty-ninth Street 
and installs her there, making her 
promise to remain until ten o’clock 
the following morning. He then 
returns to the cab and, with suffi- 
cient money, induces the chauffeur 
to exchange clothes with him, 
agreeing to be responsible for the 
vehicle. Early the next day he 
goes to the home of Borden Mil- 
yuns, Thornton’s lawyer, and sends 
word to him that Imogene Pamela 
will receive him that morning be- 
tween nine and ten at the Fifty- 
ninth Street address. He then 
takes the cab back to the garage, 
whose pi-_prietor, delighted at the 
reading of the taxi-meter, readily 
agrees that he replace the chauf- 
feur, who, Randolph explains, lost 
his job to him shooting craps. 

Mr. Milyuns goes to the apart- 
ment and_ satisfies himself in 
regard to the girl’s identity. Learning of her good for- 
tune, she declares she will take only half the income. 
Under the chaperonage of Mrs. Milyuns, Imogene Pamela 
becomes a great favorite in society. 

Meanwhile, there is nothing more beard of Randolph, 
in spite of Mr. Milyuns’ strenuous efforts to find him. 
One day, Miss Van Tellier telephones the. lawyer that she is 
sure the chauffeur of a taxi-cab she had used the night before 
was none other than the missing Robert. When Imogene 
Pamela hears of this, she immediately begins a careful in- 
spection of every taxi-driver she sees, and one slippery 
evening her search is rewarded in front of the Poppy Club. 
Unrecognized by Randolph, she enters the cab and gives 
directions to be taken home. But the vehicle skids into the 
curb and she is thrown out. Going to her rescue, Randolph 
sees who his fare is, and takes to flight. But Imogene 
Pamela has the cab-number and informs Mr. Milyuns. 


Part III 
THE ASCENT TO MARS 


HEN Mr. Robert Hervey Randolph, alias Slim 

Hervey, chauffeur, vice Patrick O’Reilly, ex-driver 

of the Village Cab Company’s No. 1808, skidded 

that vehicle disastrously to the curb in front of the 

Poppy Club and, as a result of his criminal negligence, in con- 

junction with Miss Imogene Pamela Thornton’s reprehensible 

peeking occupation, hurled that young lady to the middle of the 

sidewalk on her hands and knees, he leaped from his seat on a 

spontaneous impulse to help her to her feet and administer every 
kind of first comfort that the occasion seemed to demand. 

Two considerations, however, shot from the double-barreled 
blunderbuss of Ridicule and Honor, caught him on the wing, as 
it were, and deflected his flight from west to east with a sharp turn 
due south at the corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Sixth Avenue. 
In the fist place, out cf the corner of his eye he had seen his one- 
time friends, Mr. Nearcrost, M1. Kittens, and Mr. Berry de- 


scending the shallow club front steps in an avalanche; in the 
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During the next half-hour, Mr. Milyure 
he could have sold on the market 
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second place, he suddenly recollected that Miss Thornton was an 
heiress, high above his present station and intent, as he had 
gathered from between the lines in various advertisements in the 
local press referring to the location of his person, on thanking 
and otherwise recompensing him for turning to the right in a 
matter of ten thousand dollars a year, unearned increment. : 

As he gazed for one too brief second down into the pleading 
eyes and adorably eager face of this lovable vision on her hands 
and knees, which it seemed unbelievable he had once held in his 
arms, only the oft-repeated favorite poem of his nurse: 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more, 


kept him from facing the avalanche of ridicule and giving the 
eternally searching Diogenes with his lantern a run for his money. 
As previously stated, it was not to be. Mr. Randolph turned 
from the waiting arms of the sweetest temptation ever reniged 
by man and made his swift way to the sanctum of Mr. Tourke 
O’Shaughnessy, foreman-manager of the Village Cab Company. 
““Tourke,” said Mr. Randolph, “I’m through. Smashed up the 
two off wheels of my wagon on the curb in front of the Poppy 
Club. Dock me thirty, please, and make out my pay-check.”’ — 
“Through, Slim? Whadda ya mean?” said Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy. ‘Think I’m goin’ to sack you for a skid on a day like 
this? Pay for your fun, kid, but take another wagon.” ‘ 
Robert Randolph, alias Slim Hervey, shook his head. 
“Vou don’t understand,” he said. ‘‘I—I’ve lost my nerve.” 
‘“‘Lost your nerve!’ gasped Mr. O’Shaughnessy. ‘‘Whadda ya 
mean by tellin’ me a lie like that? Come on, now; draw a map! 
Did ye kill the inside?”’ : 
“Oh, no,” said Slim; “that’s just it. 


I mean, the young 
lady is very much all right.” 
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delivered himself of an assorted lot of special pleading that 
almost any day for fifty thousand dollars 


“T begin to get you,” murmured Tourke. ‘Skirt on your track, 
eh?” A look of pity followed by oneof loyalty crept into his eyes. 
‘Look here, Slim,” he continued: ‘‘I know that tryin’ to trick a 
female is like playin’ hockey with a stick o’ dynamite, but we got 
a lot o’ high cards to draw to. First shot out o’ the box, all the 
boys here is for you. Then there’s your frien’s, the Force. I want 
to tell you, Slim, you’re the first driver I ever had that could flatten 
out a cop on a busy day an’ make him think it was a joke.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Randolph, but shook his head sadly. 

“Now, listen,’ resumed Mr. O’Shaughnessy: “I’m goin’ to 
have the boys up here as they come in an’ put ’em on. In the 
enteract, you slip out for a make-up. Get Sally Painter round 
the corner to tone your face down to the color of your freckles, 
do a little job on yer eyebrows, an’ fix a deep scar in the upper lip 
of yer speakin’-tube. Get me?” 

Mr. Randolph’s widely placed blue eyes narrowed in an effort 
lo examine the proposition shrewdly from all angles, and the 
light of hope was just beginning to dawn across the trouble in his 
honest face when there came a sharp knock on the door, followed 
promptly by the rattle of the loose knob and the unceremonicus 
entry of one birdlike, bald-headed, dapper corporation lawyer 
and two corpulent gum-shoe plain-clothes men. : 

“Yere! Wot the—” exclaimed the outraged Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 

The legal light paid him no heed and advanced on the fast- 
wilting Slim Hervey with outstretched hand. 

“Robert!” he cried beamingly. ‘‘ My dear boy, I’m glad to 
see you!”’ 
Don’t take the glad hand, Slim,” warned Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

The little runt may be tryin’ to serve papers on yer. Now, 
sents, show yer warrant er I’ll call the boys an’ you take the con- 
sequences.’’ 
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‘“‘T guess it’s all right, Tourke,”’ said Slim 

weakly. ‘‘They aren’t going to pull me, ex- 
* actly.” 

‘‘T don’t care whether they think they’re 
goin’ to pinch you er not,’ remarked Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, fixing malignant eyes on the 
two heavy flanking forces of the small lawyer. 
““T never did like the smell of fat.” Suddenly 
he roared: ‘“‘Hey! Boys!” 

The two bulls, strayed into inhospitable pas- 
tures, turned, stepped cat-footed to the door, 
and took the flight of steps in three. They 
cannot. be blamed, for they had recognized in 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy the man who had once been 
arrested for pushing over with one hand a Ford 
that had crowded him. 

‘““Now, Robert,” said the legal personage, 
apparently quite oblivious of the desertion of 
his supports, “‘I just want to talk with you. 
May I sit down?” 

4 ~ “Certainly, Mr. Milyuns,” said Robert apa- 
thetically. 

““Excuse me,’ murmured Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 
“Did I, or didn’t I get the name correct?” 

“T beg your pardon, Tourke,” said Robert, 
‘Mr. Borden Milyuns; Mr. Tourke O’Shaugh- 
nessy.” He pronounced it “‘O’Shockenssy,” to the de- 

light of the owner’s ears, long unaccustomed to the cor- 

rect intonation of the exotic patronymic. 

“‘T did hear correct,’’ said Mr. O’Shaughnessy, as he rose and 
tiptoed from the room. “I leave you gents to your family 
affairs,’’ he added from the door, his eyes drinking a last view 
of the brain-king he had dared to call a runt. 

During the next half-hour, Mr. Milyuns delivered himself of 
an assorted lot of special pleading that he could have sold on the 
market almost any day for fifty thousand dollars, but the sole 
judge and object of his efforts still sat swinging one putteed leg 
in mid-air, as though fanning aside the valuable stream of golden 
words, and continued puffing at one cigarette after another, each 
lighted from the butt of its predecessor. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Milyuns,”’ said Robert, at last. “The truth 
is, and you know it, that a meeting between myself and Pam— 
Miss Thornton, at the present time and under the exceptional 
conditions, could only bring about. complications beyond the 
capability of any one of us to handle. Her proposal that she 
divide her income with me is so absurd that I am amazed at your 
imper—at your hardihood in even mentioning it.” 

Mr. Milyuns wiped his brow for the first time in many years. 

“T don’t mind you calling me ‘impertinent,’ Robert,”’ he said 
meekly. ‘‘Call:me anything you please. Only”’—and his voice 
rose gradually to a surprising volume—‘don’t forget that I 
promised one of the dearest, most unspoiled, lovable, and wholly 
adorable young persons that it’s ever been my privilege to assure 
of the impossible that I would bring you to her, and, by the holy’ 
mackerel, I will—if I have to hold you by one ear with my 
teeth!” 

Mr. Randolph took his latest cigarette from his mouth during 
this strictly illegal peroration, and allowed his lips to spread into 
a broad smile. 

“Mr. Milyuns,” he said, “I always did like you; now I’ve got 
a deeper feeling. They call it love. I admit to the human end of 
you that the only thing that keeps me from rushing straight 
away to call on the lady you have so accurately described is the 
fact that I haven’t money and she has.” 
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~ “But what about the job I offered you?” interjected Mr. Mil- 


uns. 
“T was coming to that,” said Mr. Randolph. “I’m not keen 
on charity from you any more than from Miss Thornton, but— 
more than that—I wouldn’t bury myself in your stuffy old sky- 
scraper at any cash price known to man. In the first place, you 
belong to the most unoriginal of all professions, and, in the 
second, you make money too slowly.” 

‘‘ ‘Make money too slowly!’ gasped Mr. Milyuns, forgetting 
Mr. Randolph, Miss Thornton, and their affairs for the first time 
in three weeks, and remembering, for a change, and with a 
twinge of his hardened conccich. the size of 
his last retainer. ‘‘Ha!”’ eee 

But Mr. Randolph allowed him no time for = — 
indulgence i in vocal mirth. 

“That’s what I said,” he continued, inimoverl 
““To.meet Miss Thornton face to face and un- 
ashamed, I feel that I must have a capital of 
at least a hundred thousand.” 

He sank his head in thought fora ‘moment. 
When he raised it again, the widely placed blue 
eyes were there. So was the saddle of faint 
freckles across his nose; so was the guarantee of 
honesty in his open face, but superimposed over 
all was a new look of sudden resolution. 

“You will please tell Miss Thornton,” he re- 
sumed, ‘‘that I shall do myself the honor of call- 
ing on her one week from the day after to- 
morrow at four in the afternoon. There isa 
condition, however, and it is that I be left alone 
without any mental reservation by her and you 
and your agents during the intervening time.” 

“One hundred thousand in nine days,” mur- 
mured Mr. Milyuns skeptically. His great brain 
hung poised in thought for some time, but 
finally he nodded his acceptance of Robert’s 
terms of capitulation and promptly left the 
room. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy presently returned and 
found his favorite driver sunk in strenuous 
reverie. 

“Well, Mr.—er—Robert, are you goin’ back 
to the folks?” 

Mr. Randolph raised his head and smiled. 

‘Call me ‘Slim,’ please, Tourke— Slim Her- 
vey’ for a while yet. Ive decided to accept 
your offer of another wagon for a week or two— 
that is, if you realize you’ll be doing me just a 
plain, unornamental favor.” 

“Sure, kid!’ said Mr. O’Shaughnessy, flush- 
ing, as does all his kind on the verge of grati- 
tude. ‘That’s all right.” 

“Thanks a lot!” said Mr. Randolph. ‘And . 
do you mind if I take the Wall Street beat for * 

a while? I need money.” 

“Why, Slim, what’s got ye? Ye know that’s the rottenest 
short-run stand in town. Now, ef it’s money you want—’”’ Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy reached slowly down into his capacious trousers 
pocket, his eyes, meanwhile, studying Mr. Randolph’s physiog- 
nomy with a shrewd glint that had forestalled many a clevér at- 
tempt at a touch in years gone by. 

“Yes, money,” said Mr. Randolph pensively; 
. thousand dollars’ worth.” 

Tourke’s face underwent a startling change, as though it had 
tumbled down a whole ladder of emotions until it landed with 
a jolt on a solid platform of infinite pity. 

“Take any beat ye like, boy, while ye c’n hold the wheel,’’ he 
said, at the same time jambing the brakes down on his too gener- 
ous hand. ‘“‘An’ be sure your ol’ frien’ Tourke ain’t goin’ to for- 
get to come tc the hospital to see you’’— he finished almost with 
a sob—“ often.” 

For five, restless, heart-breaking days, Mr. Randolph -and his 
cab were at the beck and call of every short-horn curb-broker 
that wanted his friends and customers to see him start away from 
the scene of others’ labors ina taxi. The vast assurance that had 
graced him when he allowed Mr. Milyuns to infer that nine days 
was plenty in which to pick up a hundred thousand and that had 
also tinged a remark made some weeks before to a Miss Madge 
Van Tellier to the effect that the great thing nowadays was to 
avoid having too much money had been gradually worn to a 
ragged frazzle. 

Mr. Randolph was on the point of trying to persuade himself 
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that he was giving way to the too constant strain rather than Fo | 
any defect in his philosophy of the easiness of wealth when an. 
excited and hatless elevator-boy rushed up and said: 
“Here, youse! Mr. Embonpoint Morgum’s car has iroze 
Ring your ol’ fire-alarm.” 
Mr. Randolph almost knocked over a fare that was attempting 
to get inside. | 
“Engaged!” he growled, as he stooped to “turn her over.’ 
Five minutes later, his cab was carrying, in the persons of - 
Morgum, above- mentioned, and another, the potential pivots of 
very tight-vested interests to the tune of twelve billion dollars. 
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“Pardon me,’ corrected Mr. Randoloas 
It may be thought that it was Slim Hervey’s intention to wait 
this precious pair to some bosky retreat, cover them with leaves, 
and hold them for ransom, but such was not the case. He desired 
nothing from these two potentates among a race of lucre giants 
beyond what might come to him through his ever-open speaking: 
slot. 

This is all he heard: 

“Lewisfader is. getting kind of fresh.” 

“That’s what I been thinkin’.”’ 

“When?” 

“What about Friday, when the Bunkers-Bollweevil report 
comes out?” 

“Good idea! Friday it is.’ 

Not another word, but, as it apes it was enough to start 
Mr. Randolph honking up-town the moment he had dropped his 
laconic fares at their next board meeting. No one had to tell him 
who Lewisfader was; he had been to college with that financier’s 
son, and if there was one thing above all others that said off 
spring was good at, it was blowing his father’s horn. Lewisfader 
was this and Lewisfader was that, but principally and especially 
he was the central rock in the money maelstrom known to the 
stock-market as “Amal. I. S. & C.,”’ which had only lately dared 
to swell its portentous belly in the company of the most de- 
veloped and vicious saurians of the financial world. 

All the way up-town, Mr. Randolph’s face was concentrated 
in the nearest approach to a frown of which it was capable. Hé 
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is not, however, weighing the substance of what he had heard 
is way and that, for the simple reason that the moment'the one 
yd, “‘ Lewisfader,” had reached his ears, he had seen the great 
ht and grasped his hunch beyond any thought of looking back. 
yat part of it was settled; what worried him now was the 
yount of ways and means in his pocket. By thinking very hard, 


added up his capital without bringing it forth to the light of 
y. The exact sum was sixty-eight dollars and fifty cents. 
No sooner had he passed the test in mental arithmetic than he 
ew up a little beyond the front door of the Rocket Club. He 
urted to leave his cab, paused, considered, and then deliber- 
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| straight flush—a small one, but my own 


ely lowered the flag. As he entered the lobby of the club, four 
andalized fronts leaped to bar his way. They asked him a 
iety of biting questions: Did he think it was a night lunch- 
agon? Which chambermaid was he calling on? Was he looking 
rt Mills’s Hotel? 

“Herbert!” roared Mr. Randolph. 

‘The functionary named, head doorman for the Rocket Club 
ice first it started on its appropriately meteoric career, leaped 
ym his dignified seat on the somnolent side-lines and stared 
de-eyed at the servile apparition that had dared shout the 
»en sesame to that inviolate portal. 
“Mr. Randolph!” he gasped at last, and the stunned fronts 
arted to slink away. 
“Hold on, there!” said Mr. Randolph, and divested himself 
cap to one, overcoat to another, gloves to the third, and asked 
‘e fourth for a light. ‘‘Herbert,”’ he continued, in modulated 
nes, “the cab outside is waiting for Mr. R. H. Randolph. It 
ay be there for some time. Have an eye kept on it.” 
Yes, Mr. Randolph. I’ll see to it, Mr. Randolph. George, 
|¥. Randolph’s letters.” 

“Never mind the letters,” countermanded the oft-named one, 
id proceeded to thread his way to a certain small room strategi- 
lly placed well within the depths of the edifice and far from the 
jaddening tumult cf the streets. The said apartment at the 
oment of his arrival contained five occupants seated round a 
rcular table of convenient height and clothed in pale green, 
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kindest of all shades to the eye of man. There were no mirrors 
on the walls. 

Mr. Randclph’s entry was greeted first with consternation and 
then with three shouts. 

“Bobby, you old scout!” 

“Herv, by great balls of sweat!” 

“Randy, from where the devil?” 

The speakers arose and pump-handled Mr. Randolph’s arm. 

“Ve gods, man, where you been? Strayed in from a fancy- 
dress?” 

“Never mind the glad rags, fellows,’ said Mr. Randolph. “I 
was just feeling 
lonely for the sound 
of chips. Room for 
another?” 

“The surest 
thing! You don’t 
know these two 
chaps, do you? Mr. 
Seegar, passed on 
to us from ’Frisco, 
and Mr. Bowling- 
True, our latest new 
member. Gentle- 
men, this is Mr. 
Randy Randolph, of 
New Haven and 
New York, in dis- 
guise but still the 
best ever.” 

“Table-stakes?” 
murmured Mr. Ran- 
dolph, as he took his 
place, apparently at 
random, but at the 
left of the two com- 
parative strangers. 

“Of course! Same 
old ante. Same old 
game. You talk as 
though you’d been 
away for a month.” 

Foramoment, but 
for a moment only, 
Mr. Randolph was 
dazed. Was it pos- 
sible that the last 
three weeks hadn’t 
been a year? He 
drew out his sixty- 
eight dollars and 
fifty cents noncha- 
lantly, as though 
they were merely 
the loose change he 
had on his person, bought fifty in chips, and laid the small heap of 
what was left of his cash on the board. The strain on his nerves 
during the next half-hour put that of the five days’ wait for a 
hunch on the Street to the blush. There came a moment when 
all his chips were gone, and he was forced to see with a full house 
for his small pile of change only. 

“Serves you right, Randy,” said Mr. Mein. “For forgetting 
to pile up the ready in a table-stake game, there are two and a 
half million walking the streets * 

“Oh, stow it!’ murmured Mr. Randolph, as he counted out his 
share, amounting to ninety-two dollars and fifty cents, and 
pushed across the rest of the fat pot to the next-best hand. He 
looked up and smiled. “Boys,” he remarked frankly, “I’m 
riding a hunch with four legs. Watch me.” 

Five spectators did, but got little excitement for their pains. 
Mr. Randolph was playing that most difficult and uninteresting 
of poker corollaries—a tight game. Mr. Seegar turned impatient 
as the conviction grew upon him that he had run up against the 
original hard-shell who never drew to Jess than a pair of tens, 
never bluffed, and could surrender three kings without a sigh to a 
low straight unseen. He began to make facetious remarks in 
connection with the safety-first campaign which was then at its 
height. 

Mr. Randolph suffered in silence, and ignoring as well the puz- 
zled looks on the faces of his three old-time friends, nursed his 
pile through five long hours up to eighteen hundred dollars. Then 
it was that he suddenly met a raise of two hundred on the part 
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of Mr. Seegai, tacked on three hundred more, waited for that 
individual to throw in his very good hand, face up, with the re- 
signed smile of a wise one, and then carelessly displayed in the 
same manner, his own three-flush, so bobtailed that the attention 
of the S. P. C. A. should have been called to the case. 

The roar of laughter that went up from all but Mr. Seegar was 
more full and free than even such occasions usually produce. Mr. 
Mein pounded Mr. Randolph on the back. 

“Bobby, old boy,” he said, “that was the eternalest, patient- 
est, and deepest-laid trap I’ve ever witnessed in a lifelong pursuit 
of the only naticnal pastime!” 

The light merely flickered in Mr. Randolph’s blue eyes, and he 
returned to his old job of sawing wocd. Not for nothing had he 
made that grand-stand flourish, and his object had been gained. 
A new seriousness, masked in cold-edged, classic. poker-smiles, 
settled upon the table as a whole... The idea that they were 
gathered together. merely to while away an idle evening faded 


into the background, and, one by one, like stars coming out at’ 


evening-time, supper-trays began to make their appearance. All 
but Randolph, they had been toying with poker; now they 
began to play it. 

That gentleman continued for the nonce the even tenor of 
his stride except for a Lenten concession to his insides. He or- 
dered placed on a stand at his elbow a large jug of ice-water and a 
platter containing four dozen sandwiches. No added touch 
could have done more toward persuading his friendly antagonists 
that he, Randolph, was out for thick blood. If any one of the 
five had joyed in the knowledge that two slices, thin, of buttered 
bread embracing a sliver of meat had been named eternally after 
the Earl of Sandwich on just such an epochal occasion as this, he 
would probably have seen the high sign and beat it for home and 
bed. 

Night was fast joining the discard when the weary Herbert 
dared to interrupt. 

“Please, Mr. Randolph, the officer on the beat says the grass 
is lifting your cab, sir, and he thought he ought to report any- 
thing like that.” 

“Tell him to undo the check and let it feed itself down again,” 
howled Mr. Randolph. 

The day passed; night. fell. Now one and then another of the 
six devotees of a science which even in the youth of this nation 
had foerestalled al] the wonders of the submarine, the flight of 
man, and wireless telegraphy withdrew just long enough to con- 
nect with the Daily Night Bank round the corner cr some other 
convenient base of supplies and returned to set new money to 
catch old. But Mr. Randolph had no occasion to do this. His 
heap of chips and cash-cf the realm rested on too solid a base 
of its own. 

There may be recorded an amusing diversion from the serious 
business in hand. It was ushered in by the crestfallen Herbert, 
who confessed that actual physical exhaustion had driven him 
to forty winks, during which time a prcfessional purlciner of 
motor-car accessories had stopped, spellbound by the gigantic 
sum registered on Mr. Randolph’s taximeter, had promptly 
stolen the preposterous clock, and was nowon the club steps 
offering to settle with whoever was the interested gent on a fifty- 
fifty basis. 

Great was the consternation of the enterprising speculator in 
theft when he was confronted by two persons in one; namely, 
Mr. R. H. Randolph, lessee of Car No. 1898, and Mr. R. H. 
Randolph, alias Slim Hervey, the irate driver of said cab. His 
glib tongue. ioaded to the gills with arguments as to how much the 
fare woulc save through the sudden exit of the clock from the ken 
of man, iripped hopelessly on this vision of wrath in.the shape 
of a. driver in whose interests the ticker had been faithfully 
slaving. 

I* took Mr. Randolph just thirty-two precious minutes to force 
the crestfallen one to replace and readjust the busy bee of meter- 
readings. When he returned to the fray up-stairs, he noticed a 
strange phenomenon of poker—age, unmistakable age, had set- 
tled on the faces of the five youths. He put his fingers to his own 
countenance; he could feel the added years. Something was 
overdue to happen. 

It came in the next half-hour. Mr. Mein, taking advantage 
of a double straddle, made it an even hundred to draw cards; 
his left-hand neighbor withdrew; Mr. Seegar expressed an opinion 
that two hundred suited better his monetary fancy; Mr. Bowl- 
ing-True cascaded his small stack of chips before his narrowed 
eyes for three solid minutes and then chucked in his cards. In 
the mean time, Mr. Randolph had been cautiously “skinning 
his hand.” 

This is what he saw: Triplets, the ace of hearts, the ace of clubs, 


.seemed to be no room for doubt; 


the ace of spades—tailing off sharply and weakly toa threc 
and a five, both of hearts. When it was his turn to decide, 
other favorite poem of his nurse beginning, ae 


Once to every man and nation—— 


came insistently to his mind. 

“Five hundred in all,” he murmured. The two rem ini 
pirants resigned at once; Mr. Mein paused a long while and 
met the raise. 

No sooner had he done so than Mr. Seegar pushed i 
rapidly fattening pot the call-money and five hundred 
Having taken the initial plunge, Mr. Randolph was no long 
hesitating. He met the raise promptly and turned slow eyes 
Mr. Mein’s stubborn face. That gentleman also stepped - 
steep grade without noticeable pause. 

Three things were now evident to Mr. Randolph: he 
Mein each held a nucleus too good to lay down in the fac 
money; Mr. Seegar was possessed of a hub with all the s 
attached, and at this stage would have preferred a shut-out 
dealer was mercifully sitting at Mr. Randolph’s left. 

“Cards!” he barked. ie 

‘““Two, please,” said Mr. Mein. He received the couple, 
fled them into his three, but was toe old a hand to steal e 
glance at their skinned edges. He rested a benign gaze on 
Seegar’s face until that gentleman tapped the table, sig 
his intention to remain with those, and then turned ite 
Randolph’s countenance. 3 

Mr. Randolph, holding the best threes in the pack and h; 
noted a faint shade of eagerness in Mr. Seegar’s gesture, i 
ately eliminated Mr. Mein from the running and conce1 
his entire attention on the probabilities of the pat han 
considered: that if Mr. Seegar had really desired to kill th 
sitting on a pat straight, a flush, cr even a full house, he v 
have advanced much more sharply at the start. The indic 
was that he held fours or better. Having come to that co 
sion, Mr. Randolph passed in mental review his own hand. 
he would, of course, 7 
his three aces. 

“Two from the very top,” he remarked, but even as the Ww 
left his lips, a still, small voice whispered in his ear, ‘Hearts 
trumps.” 

Mr. Randolph raised his original five cards and skinned 
carefully to determine beyond peradventure whence had 
born that potent hunch. The ace, the three-spot, and the f 
of hearts blinked at him in measured succession. His eyes 
dered to the two cards the dealer had tossed, face down, b 
him. Tiny globes of cold sweat formed on his brow. Sudde 
he remembered that he had been riding hunches for thirty- 
hours and the end was not yet. He threw into the discard | 
two black aces: 

Mr. Mein bet a single seed of ines denomination: 
Seegar covered it, and added a cool thousand. Without loo il 
at his draw M1. Randolph pushed his entire pile, amounting 
something over six thousand dollars, into the center of the t 

“Tt’s getting a bit late,” he remarked, “so PI cut the ga 
short as far as I am concerned. 2 ‘ 

“Ts that your bet, Bobby?” asked Mr. Mein, thin-lipped 
serious. 

Mr. Randolph nodded; Mr. Mein threw in with a sigh; 
Seegar saw. Robert Hervey Randolph turned up his cards w 
fingers that quivered in a first display of weakness. The game 
was irretrievably over as far as he was concerned. ; 

“Flush, eh?” said Mr. Seegar, a greedy gleam in his ey 
ss Oh orticth Street.’’ He laid down four tens and reached. for | 
monster pot. 

‘Pardon me,” corrected Mr. eo 
a small one, but my own.’ 

Mr. Seegar’ s wan face turned ashy; Mr. Randolph encire 
the money with his arm and drew it in. The game ended, as 
all titanic battles, in absolute silence. Mr. Randolph sorted 
stacked, tabulated his winnings, and stuffed them into all th 
pockets on his person. He then noted the hour—eleven 0’ 
of a bright Thursday morning—and, proceeding to the nea 
telephone- booth, called up Mr. Charles Kittens, of. Kitte \S 
Cats, stock- brokers. i 

“That you, Charlie? This is Bob Randolph. ety 

“Why, hello, Randy! When did you stop running?” 3 

“Never mind all that, Charlie. Try and remember you | ‘ 
to earn a living. Will you tend to business? I’m serious.’ 

“Sure, old man. Shoot!” > 

“Charlie, I’ve got sixteen thousand dollars in my jeans at thi 
moment of speaking. What’s the lowest margin you'll give 


A straight flush h— 
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es pos . 8 ) ! 
They sat on the floor, face to face, and matched a treble: ‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” with a heavy male: Haw! Haw! Haw! 


to sel] Amal. I. S. & C. short for delivery 
at to-morrow’s closing?” 

‘Sell Amal. I. S. & C. shori!” gasped 
Mr. Kittens. ‘Why, you’re crazy!>: 

Buy, and [ll talk to you.”’ 

“YT don’t want to buy,” said Mr. Randolph 
patiently. ‘“You’re right in a way about my being 
crazy. You see, since you saw me the other day, I’ve come 
into some easy long stuff, and it’s just ruining my experi- 
ment in the philosophy of a moneyless life. I want to lose 
my wad just like I told you, and if you don’t promise to 
start selling for me inside of the next five minutes, I’Il let 
friendship slide and call up some real brokers.” 

“Well, if you put it in that way, you escaped loon, Ill 
assist your sap-headed philosophy to your exact cash 
limit! When will you pony up?” 

“In twenty minutes by the clock,” 
cheerfully, and rang off. 

The historic pounding drive on Amal. I. S. & C. that started 
with the opening of the market on the following day was of such 
Hemeric proportions that the advance sale made by Messrs. 
Kittens & Cats on behalf cf Mr. R. H. Randolph during the 
Thursday afternoon next preceding was a mere drop in the 
bucket of oblivion to the public at large—a mere flea-bite lost in 
the shuffling of epidermises to the monster saurians involved in 
the combat; but to Mr. Randolph it was a matter of transcendent 
importance. To his brokers, it was destined to become one of 
those mysteries whose ultimate solution is forever buried in the 
wilds of far Missouri, for Mr. Randolph took his small revenge 
by refusing to show them. 

With a feeling of great relief over an order that he had placed 
with his tailor nine days previously for complete new afternoon 
and evening outtits, the successful hunch-buster collected one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand, thirty-eight and ne hun- 
dredths dollars and proceeded to turn in his wagon to the Village 
Cab Company, together with the highest clock-reading ever 
known in the history of Manhattan. He then chartered one of 
the vehicles for hire of that concern and directed it te carry him 
to his new clothes. 

At ten minutes to four, he emerged from his tailor’s , garbed in 
the very latest thing in slim-line morning coats, a top- -hat, pearly 
striped trousers, gloves, spats, a mottled, platinum-handled, 
snakewood stick, and a gardenia in his buttonhole. Ignoring 
the wise and friendly sneering look on the face of the cab-driver, 
who was none other than our old friend of saturnine visage, 
Patrick O’Reilly by name, fallen on evil times, and reengaged 
that very day on Mr. Randolph’s recommendation, he gave a 
certain address in Fifty-ninth Street. 

Let us now break one of the cardinal rules of narrative for cash 
Ly ruthlessly switching the objective point of view. Behold 
Miss Imogene Pamela Thornton dressed ‘in a ravishing, mod- 
estly modern tea-gown effect that would have cost her great- 
great-grandmother a ducking in the pond off Bleecker Street if 
she had dared to wear it in her day at a fancy-dress ball, pacing 
up and down Mr. Randolph’s recent sitting-room and counting 
off nine on her fingers for the hundred and eighty-sixth time. 

“Tomlinson, to-day zs the ninth since Mr. Milyuns called, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, miss. As I’ve been telling you all morning, it you will 
pardon me, it is.” 
“Well,” said Pamela; 


one but Mr. Randolph.” 
48 


said Mr. Randolph 


“don’t forge. Vm not at home to any 


“ment, Pamela held her breath, end then let it go with a rus. 


And then they kissed each other—one of those long, unhur 
marriages of the lips i in which eye meets wondering eye so cl: ‘ é 
that the barriers of flesh and space and time are pushe 


Tomlinson passed a thin hand across a wearied brow. - oe 
“T won’t forget, miss. Them words will ring in my ears t 
dying. day.” Say, 
And then, at last, something else rang—the bell *Ps 
fluttered hither and thither like a bird just caged, snatched. 
book, opened it at random, and finally came to a- perch. 0) 
end of the big couch before the fire. Tomlinson, his jaw 
erimly, advanced upon the door. For an agonizing small | 


she heard the old valet’s sonorous veice Tee nay, reek 
with the joy of welcome. 
“Glad to see you back, Master Robert. . ~ Miss Thoineom 
receive you in the sitting-room.’ Followed jingling sounds: 
Tomlinson disconnected the door-bell ‘He was right in surmi 
that his former employer did not require a guide, but, as it turn 
out, there was no reason why he should not have witnessed 
very proper meeting which tock place between the two outwa. 
cool young members of society who were inwardly, neverthel 
seething with more emotions than there are fumes in a : 
kiln. 
‘Miss Thornton!” exclaimed Mr. Randolph, as, from’ Orce 0 
cng habit, he laid hat, stick, and gloves on a side-table and the 
aeigen ed with a tentat ively outstretched hand. 
“Oh, how do you do?” asked Pamela, cae and offering 
hand. ‘“Wo-—won’t you: sit downe? ¥ 
“Thank you; I will.” ee = 
He took the other end of the couch, coer his legs i in an ef 
to appear thoroughly at home, and. gazed almost furtively at 
apparition before him. Ye cods and heaps of- daffodils! Wh 
vision of loveliness, of charm, grace, breeding, carriage, and 
tured beauty! W hat a bubbli ing well of mirth; what a source ¢ 
the light of youth that never fails; what an armful of divine di 
light! If seven men with seven ‘hearts should serve for seve 
years, would they, at the end of that time, have attained sufficien 
collective virtue to justify their approaching on bended incest 
lick her swaying, maddening, slippered little foot? 
“Er—I—er—told Mr. Mil yuns I’d call,” said Mr. Rando 
“Ves?” eagerly countered Miss T hornton. 


‘“Er—I—said I’d be here at four,’ supplemented Mr. 
dolph. 
“Ves; he told me,’ murmured Miss Thornton, not quit 


ardently. ‘ (Continued on page 
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ORAPRS BY ALFRED CHENEY JOUNSTON 


MILIE LEA is an American-born girl brought up in Australia, where she learned both to sing and to dance. 
Her American début was made at the New York Folies-Bergére, and her double talent has since brought her 
many engagements. She now has a congenial and graceful role in an attractive new play with music, “Glorianna.” 


ARION SAKI’S piquant dancing is one of the chief delights of the New York Hippodrome show, “ Every- 
thing.’ She is of Japanese-Scandinavian origin, and a daughter of Nippon by birth. After early training by 


her father, she perfected her art in the free ballet-class conducted by Madame Pavlowa at the Hippodrome two years ago. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPB 
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ILDA BENNETT studied for grand opera, but decided for musical comedy when the chance came to sing 
the title-réle of “Sybil” in Chicago—a decision that quickly gave her a high place in that line of work. 


52 She has repeated last year’s success in “The Riviera Girl” with the present season’s “Girl Behind the Gun.” 


~ Phe Singing Bird” 
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“Good-morning, gentlemen!” 
he exclaimed cheerfully. 
“Til walk along with you 


on 


a) i to Prosser's 


HE document was brought in by the head clerk him- 
self, while the brothers, Stephen and George Henry 
Underwood, were in the act of clearing up their 
respective desks preparatory to leaving the office for 
|the midday meal. They opened the envelop together, turned 
over the rustling pages, and gazed at the final result with joint 

and breathless awe. 

“We are millionaires,’’ George Henry murmured. 

“With a few thousands over,”’ his brother pointed out. ‘‘We 
have made a profit of one hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
this last year.” 

_ “Incredible!” George Henry gasped. 

| “Tt is, nevertheless, true,’’ Stephen asserted. 

iz They looked at one another with the shamefaced air of school- 

| Thoughts of luncheon had, 


boys convicted of a misdemeancr. 
for the moment, left their minds. 

“After all,’’ George Henry, who was the optimist of the firm, 
pointed out hopefully, ‘‘we are only half a millionaire—I mean, 
we are only a millionaire between us.” 

“Tt is impossible to escape from the fact,’’ Stephen groaned, 
“that we are worth exactly five hundred and three thousand 
pounds each.” 

There was an awkward silence. 
Wealth was without doubt criminal. 
once more into the envelop. 

“Here is a letter from Mr. Duncan,” he announced. 

- “Read it,” his brother begged. 

George Henry adjusted with precision a pair of gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses upon his nose, cleared his throat, and read: 

; : 17 Throgmorton Street, 
“DEAR Sirs: May oth. 

*T enclose your annual balance-sheet, upon which I will make no 

comment save to offer you—shall I say my wondering congratulations? 


The possession of such 
George Henry peéred 


inay & 


The Inevitable Mullionaires 


First Adventure of 


E. Phillips 


Oppenheim 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


Your stock in trade and securities have been depreciated to the fullest 
extent, and a sum of twenty thousand pounds for charities included 
in the profit-and-loss account. 

“T feel that the time has now arrived when it is my duty to forward 
to you the enclosed letter, left in my care by your late father, with 
instructions to pass it on to you under certain contingencies which 
have now arisen. I feel sure that you will realize your obligations in 
the matter. 

“Sincerely, 
“THEODORE DUNCAN.” 


ce 


A letter from our father,’’ Stephen murmured, gazing at 


the envelop. 
“Tt is certainly his handwriting,’ George Henry declared. 
They lingered for a moment over it, as one does over a com- 
munication from the dead. Then Stephen reverently cut the 
flap of the envelop and drew out the enclosure.’ He read out 
its contents in a low tone. 


“My DEAR SONS: 

“T am leaving you a business which, barring any great changes in the 
commercial ‘world, seems to me likely to make you both, in a very 
short time, exceedingly rich men. I send you a few words of advice, 
begging you to avoid a certain mistake into which I feel that my 
perhaps too frugal habits have led me. You know the conditions 
under which you spent your boyhood—pleasant, I trust, but governed 
all the time by the most rigid economy. Up to these last days, IL 
believe I am correct in saying that I have never drawn from the 
business more than fifteen hundred pounds a year. I have had no 
expensive tastes to gratify; our charities are fixed by an ancient deed 
of partnership, and I have been happiest in the modest way of living to 
which I have been accustomed. Of late, however, I have seriously 
questioned the wisdom, the policy, and the integrity of living upon 
the twentieth part of one’s income. I have been convinced of a new 
truth. It is the duty of the man enjoying a large measure of prosperity 
to spend a reasonable proportion of it. 

“T charge you, therefore, Stephen and George Henry, without waste, 
yet with a certain lavishness, to disseminate among your fellow crea- 
tures a considerable portion of the income which I feel will accrue 
to you. Avoid the Stock Exchange or gambling upon horses. In 
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It was, perhaps, not altogether to be wondered at that, when the two brothers pushed open the swing doors and stood upon 


other ways do not neglect speculations likely to bring good to others. 
Without undue extravagance, try to find pleasures which need money 
to gratify them. The art of spending is as difficult as the art of saving. 
I beg you both to cultivate it, so that, if your wealth should at any 
time become known to the world, you will avoid the, to me, entirely 
opprobrious epithet of ‘miser.’ 

“These are my last words to you, my sons, and I conclude with all love. 

“Your affectionate father, 
‘“ STEPHEN UNDERWOOD.” 
° 

“Our dear father is right,’’ Stephen observed gloomily. 

“Without a doubt,” George Henry assented, in a tone of 
abject misery. “Even if he were not, the charge upon us is one 
which we must accept.” 

As men confronted with an unexpected crisis, they stood 
looking at one another helplessly. George Henry, who was two 
years the younger, waited, as was his custom, for his brother’s 
initiative. 

“We must spend more money,” the latter declared firmly. 
A great deal more,’ George Henry echoed. 

‘““We must change our life and our habits,” Stephen continued 
dolefully. 

“Entirely,” his brother acquiesced, with kindred dejection. 

The senior partner in the firm of Underwood Brothers took 
down a small bowler hat from its peg and handed a similar article 
of apparel to his brother. 

“We will begin with luncheon,” 


¢¢ 


he declared firmly. 


The healthy color faded from George Henry’s cheeks. He 
was momentarily aghast. 

“You mean that we are not to lunch at Prosser’s?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“‘Certainly not,’ 
the Milan.” 

It is probable that George Henry 
brother more. 

“We shall need money,” he reminded him, in an awed tone. 

“That shall-be arranged.” 

A few minutes later, the swing doors of a neighboring bank 


b) 


was the firm reply. “We will lunch at—at 


had never admired his 


were pushed open, and Stephen, followed by George Henry, 


entered. They were neither of them of commanding presence. 


Their attire was ordinary, their bearing unassuming. Never- 
theless, the atmosphere of the bank for the next few minutes 
can only be described as one velvety purr. A payer hurried to 
greet them with welcoming smiles; the commissionaire raised | 
his hat a whole foot away from his head; the manager himself | 


waved his hand from behind the curtains of his private office” 
and embarked upon a desperate struggle to get rid of an impor- 
tunate client. Meanwhile, Stephen produced a check-book 
from his pocket, carefully filled in the counterfoil first, and, 
in a reasonable space of time, handed across the counter a check. 
for a thousand pounds. 

“Tn tens and twenties, if you please,’’ he directed. <i 

The cashier received the check with an unctious smile, drew 


1A) 


the threshold of the restaurant, they were conscious of a certain confusion 


a glass receptacle filled with water to his side, wetted his 
forefinger, and commenced the business of counting. Stephen 
and George Henry Underwood stood patiently watching. At 
first sight, the two brothers might have been taken for twins. 
They were both about five feet five inches in height; they both 
had kindly if insignificant faces, shrewd gray eyes, and tight, 
firm lips. Stephen’s brown mustache, however, was scantier 
than his brother’s, and the intruding note of gray was more 
obvious. His hair round the ears was a little more grizzled, and 
there was a little less color in his somewhat thinner cheeks. 
They both wore broad-toed shoes made to order by a_ boot- 
maker in the City, dark business suits of unfashionable cut, 
a. of antiquated shape, inoffensive ties, and black bowler 
ats. 

“Five hundred pounds in tens, Mr. Underwood, and five 
hundred in twenties,” the cashier remarked urbanely, as he 
pushed the two little piles of notes across the counter. ‘ Wonder- 
ful weather we are having.’’ 

“Extraordinary for the time of the year,’’ Stephen assented. 

Then there was a brief silence. Both brothers had produced 
very similar brown-morocco pocketbooks and were absorbed in 
the task of dividing the money. Finally this was accomplished, 
and they turned to leave the bank. Before they reached the 
door, however, they were overtaken by the bank-manager, who 
had got rid of his client. 

“Good-morning, gentlemen!” he exclaimed cheerfully. “I'll 


55 


walk along with you to Pros- 
ser’s. You've left us a little 
money to be going ‘on with, I 
hope?” 

Neither brother replied to the 
time-honored joke. They ex- 
changed glances, and George 
Henry nodded slightly. It was 
Stephen who accepted the onus 
of disclosure. 

“We are not going to Prosser’s 
this morning, Mr. Lawson,” he 
said deliberately. 

“ Not this morning,” George 
Henry echoed. 

Mr. Lawford stopped short 
upon the pavement. His ap- 
pearance indicated shock. 

“Not going—to ‘Prosser’s? 
he faltered. ‘God bless my 
soul!” 

He glanced feverishly at the 
date upon the newspaper which 
he was carrying. It was Tues- 
day, beyond doubt—a common, 
ordinary week-day. Reassured, 
he sought for enlightenment. 

“You are both all right, eh?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Perfectly,” George Henry 
assured him. 

“The fact*is,”” Stephen an- 
nounced, with an elaborate air 
of unconcern, ‘we are Junching 
in the West End.”’ 

“Having just a snack at the 


” 


Milan,’”’ George Henry put in 
airily. 
“God bless my soul!” Mr. 


Lawford murmured again, there- 
by displaying a pitiful lack of 
originality in his emotional out- 
lets. ‘“Ah—a customer, per- 
haps?” he added, seizing eager- 
ly upon a possible explanation. 
“T thought you always left that 
sort of thing to Mr. Hanworth?” 

“Wedo,”’ Stephen acquiesced. 
“Tf you are going to Prosser’s, 
perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell William not to reserve 
our places to-day.” 

Mr. Lawford had found him- 
self. He understood that any 
further expression of astonish- 
ment would be out of place. 

“Certainly—certainly,” he agreed. ‘You haven't forgotten 
that this is boiled-beef-and-dumplings day?”’ he added jocularly. 
“Well, well—good-morning. Prosser’s won't seem itself without 
you.” ; 

The two brothers hailed a taxi-cab, and Stephen gave the 
address. There was a brief silence after they had started on 
their pilgrimage westward. 

“Mr. Lawford seemed 
observed presently. 

“Unreasonably so, I thought,” 
“Mr. Lawford is a man of the world. 


quite surprised,’’ George Henry 


Stephen assented severely. 
He should realize that 


~ one’s movements are subject to—er—derangement. 


George Henry coughed. 

“Except on holidays,” he ventured, ‘and the week when you 
had a bilious attack, we have lunched at Prosser’s, at the same 
table, every day for eleven years.”’ 

Stephen frowned. 

“Tt is too long,” he declared. ‘I am very glad that Mr. 
Duncan thought the time had arrived to send on our dear 


father’s letter. If we are not careful we shall get groovy. We 
must make changes—in other directions as well, perhaps. We 


must not get into a rut.” ; 
George Henry shivered a little with excitement as he listened 
to his brother’s words. The taxi-cab driver leaned backward 
and addressed them through the window. 
“Café Parisien or restaurant?” he inquired. 
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George Henry was, by the accident of places, the recipient of 
this inquiry. Vaguely excited by his brother’s words, he was 
all for adventure. The Café Parisien sounded foreign and 
mysterious. His voice almost shook as he replied. 

“The café, driver.” 

He leaned back in his seat with the air of one who has per- 
formed a great deed. Stephen smiled approvingly. 

“The Café Parisien sounds most attractive,’? he admitted. 
‘This, I suppose, is it.’ 

The taxi-cab had turned into the Milan courtyard, and 
pulled up outside the glass-covered portico on the left-hand side. 
A liveried servant opened the door. Gorgeous persons in silk 
coats and knee-breeches relieved them of their hats and um- 
brellas in a little lobby crowded with a most reassuringly cos- 
mopolitan throng. It was, perhaps, not altogether to be won- 
dered at that, when the two brothers pushed open the swing 
doors and stood upon the threshold of the restaurant, they were 
conscious of a certain confusion. The room was full, and 
there was no one to recognize in them new and important patrons. 
They missed the obsequious approach of the head waiter at 
Prosser’s, the respectful greetings of City men to whom their 
name was holy, the urbane smile of the frock-coated manager 
himself. 

At Prosser’s, too, the feminine element was entirely absent; 
here it was insistent and amazing. A dark-eyed Frenchwoman, 
wearing a military-widow’s veil, carrying a small dog under her 
arm and displaying more ankle and leg than either Stephen or 
George Henry had seen for a great many years, enveloped them 
ina little cloud of perfume and pushed past with a muttered, 
“‘ Pardon, messieurs!”? And at every table— The brothers ex- 
changed doubtful glances. George Henry coughed. 

“These young ladies seem rather young to be lunching in a 
public restaurant,’’ he murmured. 

“They are perhaps older than they seem.” Stephen replied, 
with an air of wisdom. 

It was at this precise moment that Providence intervened on 
behalf-of the Underwood brothers. The high priest of the café, 
gazing round him for a means of escape from an undesirable but 
persistent client, saw them blocking the way. His necessity 
invested their presence with a new significance. He bore down 
upon them like a whirlwind. His bow and smile were such 
as were usually reserved for patrons of the highest distinction. 

‘We should like some. luncheon,’’ Stephen confided. ‘‘We 
have been recommended here by a friend.” 

Monsieur Louis looked round the place long and searchingly. 
He would have been glad to have found a retired table for these 
quaint but opportune patrons. The place, however, was packed, 

“Tf you could wait for a quarter of an hour, gentlemen, ” he 
suggested. 

The faces of the two brothers fell simultaneously. 
obvious that the suggestion was unwelcome. 

“We are used to lunching punctually at a quarter past one,”’ 
George Henry explained. ‘‘My brother’s digestion——” 

“There is a table here,”’ Stephen interrupted, pointing to one 
just inside the door. 

The maitre @hétel hesitated. It was true that he had the 
table in question at his disposal, for it had only that morning 
been given up by a regular patron who had returned to America. 
It was one of the most desirable in the room, and he had been 
reserving it as a bonne bouche for some special client. Like 
all great men, however, confronted with a crisis, he made up 
his mind quickly. With a shrug of the shoulders, he withdrew 
the “reserved” card from its place and invited his new patrons 
to be seated. 

“Tt was reserved,” he explained; 
for lunch?” 

Stephen took up the menu and George Henry looked over 
his shoulder. The result was chacs and distress. Once again, 
however, the pioneer of this enterprise was equal to the occasion. 

“We do not understand the French language,” he observed 
simply, laying down the carte. ‘‘What joints have you ready? 
Or we should be glad to try the dish of the house.” 

The lips of Monsieur Louis twitched. It was the affair of a 
moment, however. 

“ Allow me to serve the table-d’-héte luncheon,”’ he suggested. 
“And to drink?” 

“A little Perrier water with lemon in it,” Stephen replied. 
“Afterward, two glasses of port.” 

Monsieur Louis made his escape, and paused for a moment 
by his desk to recover himself before he plunged once more into 
the fray. The brothers were served with their luncheon, and 
enjoyed it. They vied with one another in their praise ef every- 


It was 


“but no matter. And 


thing that was set before them. Each was anxious to proclaim 2 
the experiment a success. 

‘“A most delicious omelet,” Stephen declared. 

“Those little things in small dishes were most savory, yO 
George Henry proclaimed. : 

“And the thin steak—‘entrecote minute, they called it”—_ 
his brother continued, ‘‘had a most agreeable flavor. I some- — 
times wonder’”—Stephen paused to take another sip of 
his port, and proceeded with vinous confidence—‘I some- 
times wonder whether Mrs. Hassall is quite as good a cook as 
she used to be.’ 

“Tt is melancholy to have to contemplate a change,” George 
Henry sighed, ‘“‘but her cutlets last night were floating in grease.” 

“We will give her a fair chance,” Stephen decided jesuitically. 
“We will dine here one night and compare the result.” 

George Henry shook with excitement. 

“We should have to wear evening dress,”’ he murmured. 

“We are provided in that respect,” Stephen reminded him, 
with dignity. ‘‘I remember thinking last year, at the dinner to 
Mr. Ferguson, how well your dress coat looked.” 

“Tt is eighteen years old,” George Henry remarked. 

“‘T see no reason why a dress coat should not last for a lifetime,” — 
Stephen declared.  ‘‘It is a garment for use on rare occasions— : 
George Henry!” 

“What is it, Stephen?” 

“The youth at the table opposite, with the exceedingly well- 
favored young lady. It seems to me—yes—it is Harold!” = 

The recognition appeared to be mutual. The fashionably — 
dressed youth indicated arose, muttered something to his — 
companion, and somewhat sheepishly approached the table 
at which his uncles were seated. He wore a black lounge suit 
with a thin white stripe running through it, a white-flannel 
collar, and a long, carefully arranged tie. His hair was brushed 
sleekly back, and a monocle dangled from a cord round his 
neck. His coat curved in at the waist exactly as the coats of 
all the other young men. The sight of him and the consciousness 
of their relationship seemed to bring the brothers into more 
human touch with their surroundings. They welcomed their 
nephew, therefore, with unexpected cordiality. ie 

“This is indeed a surprise, Harold,” Stephen declared. 

“Mutual—what?” the young man declared nervously. ‘What — 
price Prosser’s, eh?” 

“We are seeking | a change,” 
our first visit here.’ 

““Top-hole grub,” the young man iueenenes with a sidelong s 
glance back toward his table. 

“We 
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George Henry remarked. “It is 


‘““We have lunched excellently,” Stephen admaitted. 
are pleased with the place.. How is your mother, Harold?” 
“Ar. She is down at Bournemouth for a few days.” 

The uncles tactfully avoided any reference to a possible 
connection between that fact and Harold’s luncheon companion. 
Stephen became suddenly inspired. i 

“Since you are probably accustomed to che ways of this 
place, Harold,” he said, ‘“‘you can possibly advise us upon the é 
subject of the remuneration ordinarily tendered to the waiter. i 
At “Prosser se=1 a 

“Ten. per cent. of. the bill, ” Harold interrupted. 
everywhere at these places.” te 

Stephen smiled a well-pleased smile, and nodded understand- 7 
ingly at George Henry. 

“That is easy to calculate,” he remarked. “And, Harold? 7: . 
The young man, who was becoming more at his ease under the © 
influence of this unexpected geniality, assumed an air of interest. _ 
“The head waiter with the dark mustache, coming up the ; 
room now, was very civil to us on our arrival. Would it be in — 
order if we were to tender him also some recognition—say a 
shilling?” = 

Harold glanced behind, and his face was transformed by a- 
beatific grin. ps 

“Monsieur Louis!”” he exclaimed. ‘Lord love us, uncle = 
Stephen—a shilling! My hat!” Ee 

Stephen’s forehead was puckered and he became contrite. | 
Obviously he had been on the point of a faux pas. se 

f ea = 
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‘““ Advise us, if you please, Harold,” he begged simply. 
wish to do the correct thing.”’ + 

“Monsieur. Louis,’’? Harold explained, with bated breath, — 
‘is a pedagog, a mandarin, a—er—the big bug of the place. 
He gets about two thousand a year salary, and commission. — 
You could send him a check for fifty pounds at Christmas-time, 
perhaps, or give him a sure Stock ‘Exchange tip, or make him : 
a present of “that pearl pin you are wearing. But to offer him ~ 
money—and a shilling! Phew!” 4 
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The young man seemed suddenly hot. His uncles were both 
humble and penitent. : 

“We are very much obliged to you, Harold,” Stephen said. 
“Vou have probably saved us from committing a grave mis- 


»” 


take. 
“One moment!’’ George Henry intervened, as Harold showed 


signs of backing away. ‘‘Our curiosity has been somewhat 
excited by the—er—dissimilarity 
between the faces of the young 
ladies who seem present here in 
such large numbers and _ their 
attire. They seem mostly to be 
still in short skirts, but to have 
an older appearance so far as re- 
gard their features and deport- 
ment. . One hears that at board- 
ing-schools nowadays——”’ 

“Fluff,” the young man inter- 
rupted Jaconically. “It’s a great 
place for it.” 


‘CCR lutte’? George silenry te- 
peated gravely. 
“T am afraid,’ Stephen ad- 


. mitted amiably, teying with his 
last drop of port, ‘‘that the phrase 
conveys nothing to us.” 

‘“‘Chorus-girls, ” Harold 
explained patiently, 
““voung actresses—what ? 
Those short skirts are all 
the go now. Fetching, 
too—ain’t they?—with 
white-silk stockings and 
black patent shoes.”’ 

“And the young lady 
who is your companion?”’ 
George Henry inquired 
diffidently. 

(Oh Se she: 1s 
musical-comedy  stage,”’ 
Harold explained. “Jolly 
clever, too! Blanche 
Whitney, her name is. 
She’s looking out for 
some guy to boom her. 
So long!”’ 

The young man de- 
parted, and his uncles exchanged 
somewhat furtive glances. Stephen 
cleared his throat. 

“Tt is very kind of Harold, no 
doubt,” he declared. ‘‘The lives 
of these poor girls who are forced 
to work for their living are doubt- 
less dull and strenuous, and a little 
change may be desirable. But I cannot 
think that he is quite wise in entertain- 
ing this young lady for lunchecn in the 
middle of a business day. I am afraid 
that Amelia would disapprove.”’ 

George Henry coughed. He had the 
air, somehow, cf sympathizing with his recalcitrant nephew. 

“We must remember,” he said, “that we are in bohemia. 
Until we appreciate the conditions a little better, perhaps we 
had—er—we should be wiser not to worry Amelia.” 

“T quite agree,”’ his brother assented. unfolding the bill which 
had just been brought to him. “Amelia would doubtless wonder 
at our own presence here.”’ 

Stephen, with great care, added-up the items of his bill, cal- 
culated the ten per cent. and received the waiter’s bow and 
thanks. 

“T think, George Henry,”’ he said, with an air of cae on 
“that we have made a move in the right direction. The cost of 
our luncheon was enormous—fully three times as much as the 
charges at Prosser’s.” 

‘“Capital!’”? George Henry exclaimed cheerfully. 

‘At the same time,” Stephen reminded him, “it will take a 
great many lunches to help us to any real extent toward 
our object.”’ 

“T fear,” George Henry sighed, a little hypocritically, “that 
we must look upon this change in our midday meal as the first 
step toward changes all round.” ines 
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for us every morning, except on Saturdays and Sundays, at 


“Vou are right,’ Stephen agreed. “You are very right 
indeed.” 
The room now was overhung with a faint cloud of cigarette 


smoke. The hum of conversation had grown louder; a general - 


air of relaxation prevailed. George Henry found himself glancing | 
often at a couple of fair-haired young ladies who were lunching | 


| 


at an adjacent table. He was conscious of a peculiar elevation of 
spirits, a sense of suppressed excitement, 
pleasurable but most unusual. He found 
himself suddenly interested in his age. 
After all, he was four Mey 
younger than Stephen. 

‘““One misses, perhaps, the ex- 
change of a few remarks with 
Mr. 
friends,” Stephen remarked, a 
little wistfully. 

“Tn time,” George 
Henry _ surmised, 
looking innocently 
upat the ceiling, “w 
may perhaps aie 
acquaintances here.” 
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“I am= so happy! 
citement. 
men in the world. They 


Weare really going to 


Quite possible,” his brother assented. 


“Quite possible. 
“T think, George Henry, if you are ready, we will go. 
the export accounts this afternoon, you know.” ‘ 


They rose, George Henry with much reluctance. It was 
absurd, of course, but the taller of the two fair young ladies 


- had certainly glanced more than once lately in his direction. 
He straightened his tie, stood up, and wished that he were a 
Monsieur Louis, passing down the room, pala 


little taller. 
before their table. 

“The luncheon all right, I hope, gentlemen?” he inquired, . 
with one of his famous bows. 

A cold shiver passed down Stephen’s spine at the reflections 


that a short time ago he had actually contemplated offering this” 


august being a shilling. He remembered that it was his nephew 
who had saved him—the boy should never lose by it. Then 
inspiration came. He would atone for the unoffered insult. 
“The luncheon was excellent,’’ he replied. 
I would like you to accept this little offering,” he added, draw= 
ing his pearl pin from his tie. ‘We should like this table reserved 


= 


We have 


“My brother and 


Ferguson and our other ) 


eg 


E. Phillips 


one-fifteen, and for dinner to-night at eight o’clock. Our name 
is Underwood. Good-morning.”’ 

However timid their entrance to the hallowed precincts of 
the café had been, the honors certainly remained with the 
brothers on their departure. Monsieur Louis, with the pin in 
the palm of his hand, was speechless. His bow was automatic, 
and his murmured word of thanks inaudible. He drew a little 
breath and straightened himself. 

“Charles,” he directed an adjacent waiter, “that table 
is reserved for dinner to-night at eight o’clock, and every 
day except Saturdays and Sundays for luncheon for those two 
gentlemen. Their name is Underwood.” 

‘The waiter hesitated. 

“There have been a great many inquiries for it, sir,” he 
reminded his chief. 

Monsieur Louis waved him away. 

“We have here,” he said, “‘a new order of patron. Where 
they come from or what they may be, I do not know, but the 
table is theirs.” 

Monsieur Louis’s state- 
ly progress down the room 
was checked by a sum- 
mons from young Harold 
Underwood. He stopped 
short. 


friend exclaimed, with much ex- 
duce you to the two dearest 
“are my new syndicate. 
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“Know those two old buffers?” 
his young client inquired. 

“Except that their name is Under- 
wood, the same as your own,” Louis 
replied, “I know nothing of them.” 

Harold grinned. 

“They are my uncles,” he de- 
clared, “and they are rolling in it. 
No one knows what their income is. 
Millionaires, I should say, both of 
them.” 

“Dollars or pounds?” the young 
lady by his side asked quickly. 

“Pounds—good English pounds,” her escort assured her. 

Miss Whitney’s very beautiful eyes glistened. She became 
thoughtful. 

7 ;he gentlemen will lunch here every day,” Louis announced. 
have promised them Mr. Higgins’s table.” 
_ By Jove, Louis,” the young man exclaimed, with a faint 
Whistle, “they’ve got round you all right!” 
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“Your uncle is very generous,” the maitre d’hétel murmured, 
opening his palm. ‘‘He has just given me this.”’ 

The two young people stared at the pin. 

“Tt’s worth a cool fifty,”” Harold muttered. 

Miss Whitney’s manner was no longer abstracted. 
her hand upon her companion’s. 

“T must know your uncles,” she declared firmly. 
you say that they were coming again, Louis?”’ 

“They dine to-night at eight o’clock, madam.” 

“So, then, shall we,”’ she insisted. ‘“‘Nct a word, Harold, 
or we shall quarrel.”’ 

The young man grinned. 

“You're as clever as paint, Blanche,”’ he declared, ‘“‘ but——’ 

“There aren’t going to be any ‘buts’ about this,’’ the young 
lady decided. 


She laid 


“When did 
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At precisely eight o’clock that evening, the brothers Under- 
wood reentered the restaurant and took their places at the table 
which had been reserved for them. Monsieur Louis himself 
hurried to greet them. 
“You will leave the dinner in my hands, 
suggested. 
“We will do so with pleasure,”’ they both 
joint air of relief. 

‘And for wine?” 

“We will drink claret,’’ Stephen said firmly. 
“The choice we leave to you.” 

Monsieur bowed and retreated. The 
brothers exchanged congratulatory glances. 
They felt that they had made a good 
start. They began an interested study of 
their surroundings. 

“It appears to me, Stephen,”’ his younger 
brother remarked, in a somewhat dis- 
quiet tone, “that the fashions in evening 
dress have changed somewhat. Most of 
the men seem to be wearing short coats 
and black ties.”’ 

“Our own attire,’’ Stephen re- 
plied, with bland confidence, ‘is 
perfectly in order. Nevertheless, 
if you would feel more comfort- 
able we will call at Mr. Hogge’s 
to-morrow and discuss the matter 
with him.” 

George Henry stroked his mus- 
tache a little nervously. 

“T am wondering,’’ he con- 
fessed, “whether these City tail- 
ors are quite the people.” 

‘We have dealt with Hogge 
for twenty-five years,’’ Stephen 
reminded his brother. 

** An excellent man, no doubt,” 
George Henry admitted, “but 
perhaps not quite used to clients who visit 
these fashionable places.” 

“Vou are right,’’ Stephen decided. “We 
must consult one of our friends with refer- 

ence to a West End tailer.”’ 

At that moment, Harold and Miss Whitney en- 
tered. They had, as a matter of fact, been having 
a cocktail in the lounge outside until they were 
sure that their projected victims had arrived. 
Harold was wearing one of the short coats to which 
his uncle had alluded, and a black bow tied in the 
orthodox manner. He paused before his uncle’s 
table. His companion paused, too. 

“What ho!” he exclaimed cheerfully, having 
completely forgotten the little speech which he had re- 
hearsed outside. ‘‘Here again, eh? Seeing life some 
what?” 

Stephen, whose manners were of the old school, rose to 
his feet, displaying an unexpected length of tail coat. 
George Henry followed his example. 

“The dears!” Miss Whitney murmured under her breath. 
“Harold, won’t you introduce me to your uncles?” she asked, 
laying her hand upon his arm. , 

The introduction was duly performed. Miss Whitney smiled 
very sweetly, and was almost shy. She was wearing a black 
gown, and the absence of any color upon her cheeks—a source otf 
much comment among her acquaintances—(Continued on page 04) 
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ENRY CALVERLY, of aninconstant and erratic 
nature, but possessing marked musical and lit- 
erary talent (as a youth he published a volume of short 
sketches that was highly acclaimed), was brought up 
in the Chicago suburb of Sunbury, Here he was asso- 
ciated with Humphrey Weaver, a man.of an inventive 
turn of mind, in the ownership of a weekly paper. 
When twenty-one he married Cecily Hamlin, the 
daughter of an American adventuress, who later became 
the wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly alter this, 
Madame Watt, as she was called, murdered her husband 
during a violent altercation. Cecily, the sole witness of the 
tragedy, was so overcome at the trial that Henry abducted 
her. They were discovered after a fortnight; the trial was 
resumed, but Cecily died a few weeks later. Madame Watt 
was acquitted and went to live in a stone house resembling a 
castle that she built in a lonely spot on 
Lake Michigan. Henry served six months 
in the penitentiary for obstruction of 
justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, 
but finally turns up in a small Mid- 
Western city under the name of Hugh 
Stafford, and obtains work on a news- 
paper. He soon finds himself becoming 
interested in. Mary Maloney, a book- 
keeper who lives in his boarding-house, 
and is somewhat disturbed by the thought 
of disloyalty-to Cecily’s memory. At the 
office, his eccentric behavior and absent- 
minded manner arouse the interest par- 
ticularly of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of 
the paper’s “‘“morgue,” and Margie Daw, 

a special writer, a woman who has already 
had two husbands. By searching among 
Henry’s effects she penetrates the “Stafford” 
disguise and resolves to get the story from 
his own lips. 

_ Through Humphrey Weaver, Madame 
Watt’s lawyers get in touch with Henry. Madame is 
anxious to see him. He decides to go to her, and gets leave 
from Mr. Listerly, the publisher of the paper. He finds the 
woman mentally deranged, but anxious to make atone- 
ment, by the payment of money, for the suffering she has 
caused him. Henry indignantly rejects the proposition and 
rushes away. On his return to his post, he finds a check 
for twenty thousand dollars from Madame Watt’s lawyers, with a 
strong plea not to send it back. He offers it to Mary Maloney, who 
has a man waiting to marry her. She will not accept it. He takes an 
apartment in the building where Margie Daw lives. Mr. Winterbeck, 
the city editor, gives him his first reportorial assignment—to interview 
the mayor, Tim MacIntyre, about the arrangements for the unveiling 
of the Cantey Memorial. James H. Cantey was a power in the city, 
and his estate is chief owner of the County Railways system. 

Henry finds the mayor drunk, and grossly indiscreet in regard to some 
proposed manipulation of County Railways stock. He writes a full 
exposé of this, which the paper publishes, and then is compelled to 
brand as false. Henry is discharged. Just then he is taken ill, and is 
cared for by Margie Daw. On recovery, learning that his job is gone 
he resolves on suicide. He offers the twenty-thousand-dollar check to 
Mr. Listerly, and asks that the money be devoted to some charity. 
Listerly sees that Henry isin trouble, and the upshot of their talk is 
that the young man is assigned to write a proposed biography of Cantey. 
This news creates consternation among MacIntyre and his friends— 
O’Rell, manager of County Railways; Qualters, attorney for the Painter 
interests, and Amme, a lawyer for the Cantey estate. They resolve to 
stop Henry, but he goes the next day to the Cantey home and 
meets the younger daughter, Miriam, who has been her father’s 
confidant. She is an invalid and unable to walk. She gets Cantey’s 
private papers from a safe, while Henry examines some models of 
ships built by Cantey. 
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SVIT 
IN WHICH JIM CANTEY SPEAKS FROM THE GRAVE, AND CALVERLY 
FINDS THAT HE HAS GOT TO CARRY MIRIAM BACK 


ENRY’S gaze came slowly down from the model ship. 

He was trembling with emotion—more than a little 
frightened at the discovery that his feelings could slip 

so unexpectedly and so far out of control. Mary 
Maloney was but a passing memory in this uprush of feeling. 
Of Margie Daw he thought not at all. He was thinking: “I 
mustn’t carry her again. But what can I do? She'll have to get 
back, somehow. I must be natural. I mustn’t stand here like 
this. But I can’t look at her! I can’t!” 3 
The discovery that she wasn’t looking at him made it easier 
She was leaning over the arm of the big chair, trying to reach 
the things in the safe. The inner compartments were stuffed 
with documents, many of them yellow about the edges. Theré 
were packets of letters, piles of manila foldeis full of papers, a 
heap ot old note-books. : 
What hair she had! It had loosened a little when he carried 
her. The glint of red in it was stronger now. Hardly aware, 
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moved a step to get the light on it. He was striving to remember 
- eyes—vivid-blue, stirring eyes. In only a moment he had 
the feeling they gave him. He knew blindly that he would 
have to see them again. And she seemed so fragile; she had felt 
o light in his arms! 
She sank back in the big chair, wan. 
ped on one knee by the safe. 
‘The top three or four ot the folders,’’ she said, low of voice, a 
le breathless. ‘‘And some of the books. 


He sprang forward, 


He put them on her lap. She picked out one of the note-books 
andom, handed it to him without lifting her eyes. It was 
seared; the old 1ed leather was worn and curved from long 
ar in a pocket. 


moisture in the blue eyes 


_ Glad of any small activity to cover the thumping of his heart, 
he turned the pages, then, in a moment, forgot himself. The 
k was a part of an alert, highly colored personality. The bold 
and, the rough pencil sketches of faces, the diagrams, apparently 
| business problems, the columns and groups of figures, estimates 
[this or that, the curious bits of writing (much of this scratchy, 
if done on a moving train)—confessions appaiently, or 
empts to jot down a personal philosophy—all this was like a 
ure of a mind. You could feel the human pulse in it. It 
ed of a man. 


Just let me have 


She was lying back in the big chair, her cheek on her hand. There was 
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was fingering the papers, still looking down. “Some of the notes 
in these books were for his autobiography.” 

“Then he meant to write that himself?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Oh, yes. There’s a lot of it here—oh, disconnected notes 
and beginnings of chapters. It would have made a stir. You 
see, he was determined to tell the truth. That’s why, when you 
—what you said about biography and life—it was almost like 
having him here again. It startled me. That’s why I——’ 

She stopped, caught her breath, drew her delicate underlip in 
between her teeth. She glanced up uncertainly then at the 
note-book he held, moved her hands as if to replace the papers 
in the safe, hesitated again, looked toward the narrow doorway 
and her.wheeled chair waiting just beyond. He didn’t see. He 
was stalking about the room now, de- 
vouring the book. 

Here!” he cried, so abruptly that 
she started. ‘‘Here you 
have it!”. And read aloud: 


“We're moral cowards, of 
course. We’re governed 
through our prejudices and 
our fears. Bya kind of black- 
mail. We're none.of us what 
we pretend to be. Life isn’t 
what we want to thinkit. I 
never could see much in the 
fallen-angel theory, anyway. 
We were never angels. We 
were animals. We’re animals 
yet, struggling up. But we 
daren’t let on. The smart 
man sees what we are, winks 
at it, talks copy-book bun- 
combe. What we’re afraid of 
is that he’ll give us away, 
givelifeaway. We can’t have 
that. 

“Tf we could be honest with 
ourselves—all of us—for one 
day, a lot of the trouble in 
lite would fall away, I think. 
Tf we could let on, just for 
that one day, that we’re 
struggling animals, tortured 
by a vision of something 
higher and finer than the ani- 
mal, every one of us guilty— 
downright guilty—of occa- 
sional sin, why, the scoundrels 
that flourish now wouldn’t 
have a leg left to stand on. 
‘Take a cheap little rasca! like 
Tim MacIntyre—he lives by 
llackmailing me. Because I, 
like the others, put a high 
price on reputation, Tim 
thrives. And I let him go on 
robbing a whole cityful of 
: hard-working people. That’s 

=» part of the price : 


Calverly looked at her 
now. She felt that he hard- 
ly saw her. He was flushed; 
his eyes shone. 

“Fine big man!”’ he cried. 
right into things!”’ 

Calverly didn’t see that the hand 
was now unquestionably reaching for 
the book. He read: 


“Saw 


“Ves; ’mafraid, too. Because I know 
that the rank and file can’t stand the 
truth. I wonder how it would work to 
be honest with children. Could they stand it? Custom, tradition are 
powerful things. But, on the other hand, I find it hard to believe 
that lies are sound things. We don’t find them much use as governing 
principles in business. Suppose I were to bring the girls here into my 
study and explain to them that Tim runs and robs the city because I 
can’t bear to hurt them 


Calverly, at this, came to himself. 

“I’m sorry,” he said simply, and brought her the book. 

She let it drop on the others in her lap, pressed a hand to her 
eyes. 

“You're tired,”’ he said very gently. 


KKK IGGKAAAIIAAA.AIK 
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“You ought to give up this big place, Miriam. 


‘No—oh, I am, of course; but that isn’t what it is. I was 
trying to think. I don’t quite know how we got where we are. 
But since we have—”’ She was looking swiftly through one of 
the folders. 

“MacIntyre meant something like that, of course,’ said he, 
““when he told me—how did he put it?-—oh—‘I’ve got a toe in 
the crack of the Cantey door. That’s where I was smart, twelve 
vears ago. 

“Timothy MacIntyre said that to you?” 

“Yes. I was interviewing him. But they didn’t put that part 
of it in the paper. He was drunk.” 

Her head drooped now. She fingered one of the papers. 

“Tm trying to think,” she said. “It seems to be rushing 
along faster than I—still—ob, well, I’m going to show you this.” 
It was a half-sheet of paper, dated six years earlier. ‘‘ Father 
wrote out the statement——”’ 

“Yes; I can see it’s in his hand.” 

“And made Mr. MacIntyre sign it.” 

He read: 


“T hereby acknowledge the receipt on this day of ten thousand 
dollars ($10,000.00) in cash from Harvey O’Rell, general manager of 
County Railways, paid me as a bribe, in return for which sum I agree 
to veto the Mergenthal Three-Cent-Fare Bill passed this day by the 
City Council. 

Timotuy J. MAcINTyRE.” 


Calverly whistled. 

“There are some others. Mr. 
about father——”’ 

PES gees 

“And father simply decided to get the whip hand. He told 
me— before he—died.” She watched him as she said this, a 
nervous alertness, almost an eagerness, in the blue eyes. Then 
she pressed on—he found her bewilde1ingly direct now; unques- 
tionably there was in her a strain of the fighting Jim Cantey— 
with this: ‘‘And here’s something else I want you to read, since 
Weve-— 

phe dechnaens was in a long envelop, addressed: 


MacIntyre knew one thing 


5 ‘ Cypss 
Though goodness knows I don’t want ee care ae it myself 


Not to be opened until after my dea 


To my daughter Miriam. 
James H. CAnTey 


“Read it,” she said, in that same lew, breathless way. TG 
an elaboration cf the other. Father hated hypocrisy.” 

It was written, with many crossings-out and interlinings, 
the now familiar hand. 


My DEAR GIRL: Oy, . 
I’ve just finished Phil Hemming’s autobiography. You’re asleep 
now. The nurse thinks I am. But this book has stirred me all up. 
And I find, as so often these last few years, I turn to you. I want 
talk to you. I can do it this way, perhaps, with a pen. I don’t see 
to have the courage to say these things by word of mouth. Yet I ct , 
to go leaving them unsaid. The end is very near, little girl—near 
than you know. 4 

About Phil Hemming’s book. From cover to cover the thing is 
one huge lie. In the first place, it isn’t his. He hired a fellow to write 
it. That? s the way it’s usually done, you know. The only true state 
ments in it are the dates of his birth and marriage. Phil was a drun 
ard, but had the physique to last through forty years of it and come 
out with something left. He was a thief—he stole the Summervale 
Western through a lawyer’s trick, and then bought the judge th 
settled the case in his favor. That transaction broke old H. T. Dela 
cey, wrecked the family, robbed something over two thousand stoc 
holders. 

He says he dropped out of Pacific Lines in ’86 because of ill health. 
That’s true, in a funny way. He was drunker than usual that year. 
And he was seriously entangled with women. That he pulled out of 
it somehow and went along in Wall Street and lived to make anoth 
fortune and give three millions to Hemming University before he di 
and six millions more afterward is due not to moral stamina but phys 
cal. He was crooked to his last breath. 

Reading this poor stuff—the book is all rigged up to make you thi 
Phil the kind of correct person everybody wants to be thought—make 
me wonder about other autobiographies and biographies. It mak 
me-wonder about a lot of the famous figures of history. It’s clear 
me—l’ve known great statesmen, business leaders, others—that they 
were none of them what people think. You've got to turn to the Old 
Testament, Shakespeare, Benvenuto, and Machiavelli to realize t 
human drama and the stuff men and women are made of. Readi 
Phil’s mess of lies—written by a hired hand—I turn with a good deal « 


F 


e fon to Benvenuto and Machiavelli. They were honest men. 
, didn’t lie; they told what happened—as they saw it. If only 
d all do that, we’d come a lot closer to a workable understanding 


Take my own experience. And God knows I’ve had a lot of that! 
siness, as I’ve found it, is lawless and cruel. It’s warfare in which 
shrewdest and strongest survive. Men are tricked, crushed, some- 
res murdered outright. Governments—municipal, state, national 
are confused, corrupted, sometimes virtually destroyed. It’s a 

al, hard-headed fight to a finish, a battle royal. Political govern- 
t isn’t much more than a superstition anyway, nowadays. Labor 
avery—we admit it when we speak of the “labor market.” It’s no 

o build a nation—to do that you’ve got to breed for sound citizen- 
organize for it—but it’s a cruel, beautiful game all the same. Like 
And I guess this country can stand it for another fifty years or so. 
the land is settled thicker, and the limits of our natural resources 
e in sight. Then, I suppose it’ll become some kind of socialist 
ate, but for the present, while the going’s good, 
power on earth can stopit. Law? That’s what 
judges make it. And business—our national 
it, our work, our energy, our main concern— 
sthe judges. Congress? That’s only a place. 
a place can’t stop anything or start anything. 
where the hired men of the great business forces 
t and fight to neutralize one another. They 
t tell me anything about Congress. I’ve put 
» many hired men.in there myself, House 
Senate. Government isn’t a force, 

2 It isn’t a cause of anything. 

a result. It’s a focus of national 
, economic and sentimental. That's 
can see—forces, with strong men 

them, perhaps managing to steer 
na little, more often dragged along by 
n. These forces gather, focus, in two 
es, at Washington and in Wall Street. 

e tried so many times, these last few 

, to write down what I think or feel 

ut all this puzzling business—the 

le business of living, really. I’ve 

ted to tell just what my experience has been. 

know. We’ve talked about that. Ina 

ay, of course, my experience ought to be inter- 

fing. This business of developing and organ- 

ing a continent has been one of the most 
esting things in the history of man. It’s all 

pened, really, since the Civil War, forty years. 
| I’ve had a hand in it. But, to save-my 
ul, I don’t know what value my experience can 
ve if I’m not to be allowed to tell it. I cer- 
y would be no good as an imaginative writer. 
e facts, yes—I know some of those. They’d 
valuable, too, if only as a study of the human 
ter riding forces that are too big for him. But 
whitewash is what they want, they can’t get 
out of a pail. Or from Phil Hemming. I can’t 
give it to them—that’s sure. 

It’s been thrilling, you see—like war. 
| But looked at close to, it’s every bit as 
_ ugly as war. 

_ These reformers that have sprung up so 

‘thick lately, attacking all. our business 
leaders—everybody who's won a few fights 
| made a little money—they’re right 
gh, as far-as they really go. Oh, they 
most of their facts wrong, but still 
ye right enough. Things are every 
as bad as they say. The trouble 
es when they try to solve a problem. 

y all leave the ground there—go right : | 
the air. I’ve tried to work with : 
m, youknow. I’ve had scores of them 
aking in our railway yards during the 
n-hour, and in both the Eastern 
Western shipyards—all over 
place. After some years of 
ening to them, I’ve come to the 
clusion that they haven’t much 
4 They’re gadflies. 
haps they’re stimulants. Per- 
s they'll finally prove to be 
Ctive forces. Though I doubt 
ee AS. iar back as I’ve read, ~ 
e’s always been about so many reformers to the thousand of popu- 
on. They’re always found through history in about the same 
tude, saying about the same thing in the language of their particu- 
time. About three-eighths of one per cent. of any people at any 
le are reformers, I should gay. 
The trouble with this present lot, I think, is that they mistake 
man for the force he’s riding. They attack the man and let the 
alone. Now and then they even do for the man, but never 
the force. The deep laws of nature work on regardless. And it’s 


“No” 


fellow? 
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Esther stood motionless, her shapely white 
“What young 
What do you mean?” 


arms about her head. 
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just luck—they never know—whether the man they kill is a smart 
devil gambling with the forces or a constructive leader. At that, 
the crook—TI mean the man whose personal motives are crooked—may 
be the man more than any other that is steering or combining forces 
in a way that will help everybody. And the man with the best personal 
motives may be working the deepest harm. History seems to record 
that Louis XI was the builder of modern France—a strong king, but he 
certainly was a crook. 

I’m not so optimistic as I’d like to be about the whole game. I think 
you know pretty well how I feel. It comes down, with me, to some- 
thing near fatalism. I can’t follow the reformers, or the religious 
fanatics, or any of the talkers, because they always seem to me to run 
off into sheer opinion, or dogma, or some other place in the air. You 
know in modern business we don’t care much about dogma—traditions 
of any kind—or about assertions of opinion. We can’t. We’re digging 
all the time for facts—for new facts, and evidences of change in the 
old ones. Such opinions as we do indulge in we draw from such facts 

as we can get hold of. 

That’s the attitude I’ve been 
trained to, the only attitude I have. 
That’s why I’m so nonplused over 
this matter of the autobiography. 
The facts aren’t wanted. And they’re 
all I have to offer. As a people, we 
shrink from the facts about life and 
living. We live in a curious sort of 
play-world—make-believe. | Some- 
times it seems to me that we’re 
going to come down some day with 
an awful bump. For we’re up in 
the air, seventy millions of us. And 
you can’t stay in the air. Not very 
long, as history runs. 

Take my life now. I could no 
more open up every hour of it to the 
inspection of innocent boys and girls 
than George Washington could, or 
W. E. Gladstone, or Henry V, or any 
political bishop, or Robert Bruce. 
‘There are queer, strong strains in my 
nature, queer spots in my history. 
Yet I know that I’m certainly not 
below the average, as life runs. I’ve 
not been a lifelong drunkard, like 
Phil Hemming. I’ve never been out 
and out weak with women. I’ve not 
been a sniveling, cruel little beast. 
I’ve taken hard blows and I’ve given 
them. The moments of passion or 
weakness (I don’t know what to call 
them) have been incidents. Yet any 
one of them—the Anna MacIntyre 
story, for instance—I’m going to tell 
you about it shortly—would, in the 
falsely trained public mind, out- 
weigh a whole lifetime of conscien- 
tious hard work and some fairly 
solid achievement. 

Even so, I'd rather, on the whole, 
they knew it. Because it’s been a 
factor in my life. There’s been a 
restlessness in me, and a passionate 
sort of brusqueness. They’ve called 
me rough. Ive been a dreamer, 
too. All my life I’ve been torn be- 
tween the two tendencies. ‘Asa boy, 
I felt the struggle. That’s why I 
held myself down to school and col- 
lege—it was a deliberate act of will. 
Perhaps it’s why I’ve been such a 
reader. But we are what weare. It 
works out. 

Certain things {’ve done. I put 
the Pacific lines together, after Phil 
Hemming wrecked them, and built 
up the system. It took sixteen 
years. That I did. 

And I built up the Cantey Line. 
I put the flag back on the seas. 
You'll never know what a fight it 
was, or the punishment I had to take 
from ’93 to ’95. It was awful. I 

- paid a good many prices for the Can- 
tey Line, one way or another, gave hostages to fortune. There was 
bitter, ugly fighting. I was unjust to some men. I crushed others. 
I couldn’t stop without facing destruction for myself and for the men 
who had stood by me; so I went on. They called me ruthless. I was. 

That success turned my head. I went into politics, landed in the 
Senate. You thought that an honor. Esther is prouder of it to this 
day than of anything else. She likes to think of herself as a senator’s 
daughter. Well, dear, I bought the senatorship. It was weakness, 
vanity. Worse, it was a mistake. I stepped out of my game into theirs. 
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It became necessary to build 


They set traps for me and nearly got me. ne 
I did it, paying a lot 


up a strong political machine at home here. 
more prices. By that time, I despised myself. 

After your mother’s death, I struggled a little, now and then, with 
drink. And there were several women in my life. I didn’t care for 
them, but there they were. I won’t try to build up excuses. You are 
to have the truth now. I’ve lost faith in everything else. These are 
facts, too—well-nigh universal facts. I can’t ignore them in any human 
summing-up. 

One of these women was a trap--Anna MacIntyre. Her brother was 
a cheap, crooked little lawyer. He is our mayor now, because of it. 
He has used me; I’ve used him. 

And then, just about as I was groping out of this dark period, came 
your accident, It shook me to the roots of my life. The thought that 
you—you were the most beautiful child I ever knew, and the gayest 
and brightest—could never hope to walk again seemed mote than I 
could bear. But it brought me up standing. When your mind runs 
back over all your dreadful suffering, at Teast remember that. It 
brought me up. God, how I’ve clung to you, how I’ve leaned on you! 
I’ve kept you with me, built the special car for you just so I could keep 
you with me. You know something of what these few wonderful years 
of our companionship have been. But you couldn’t possibly know all 
they’ve meant to me. For they brought me out of the wilderness. 
I cut clear of the political mess and plunged back into my own work, 
the only work for which I was fitted, building up the Cantey Line, 
solidifying the railroad system, and knitting them more closely together. 
After finally coming back to my senses, I was frightened at seeing how 
far the old organizations had ‘drifted. And strong young men were 
coming on to fight me. There was barely time to get a fresh grip. I 
want you to know that it was you—your fresh, clear young mind, your 
sympathy and faith—that saved me and all of us. 

I’ve had luck. I must have started with gifts and opportunities 
above the average. And few men began with such a wife as mine or 
ended with such a daughter. 

Now about the biography. Some day we’re going to study human 
life as we study plants and animals and stones. We’ll dig for the facts, 
and weigh them, and construct new dogma. It will be better than the 
old dogma. For awhile, anyway. It will clear out this present growth 
of hypocrisy. Once we come to admit a few truths about life, about 
character, once we puncture for good and all this bubble of human per- 
fection, it will at least be harder for scoundrels to rule us and rob us 
through blackmail. 

So, if you feel that you can, have them tell the truth about me, 
Miriam. I’ve got to leave the decision with you now. But if you do try 
it, don’t for a moment forget that they’ll fight like rats. They’ll see 
it means telling the truth about them. too. Don’t let Amme have a 
hand in it, or O’Rell, or those. Perhaps Listerly would help. I tried 
to put the idea before him one night on the train, going to New York. 
He seemed then to sense what I meant. He’s cautious, shrewd, a 
trimmer. But he’s not hard-shell, like the others. His mind’s fairly 
flexible. 

Perhaps there is, somewhere in the English-speaking world, a man 
who can write fearlessly and sympathetically. Sympathy there must 
be. Real understanding. For I’ve not been a bad man, as men go. 
And I don’t want the hypocrites to get off so easily. 

It must be a man with power, and with great detachment of mind. 
No hack could do it. 

I couldn’t lay this before Esther. She’d fight us, too. No; as it 
stands now, with the thing still unwritten, you’re the only person in 
the world that I can be honest with. An odd reflection on life, isn’t 
it? And we talk so much about honesty! Too much! We haven’t a 
glimmer of the true meaning of the word. 

Am I too brusque: with you, dear girl? 

I’ve leaned on you so—— 


Calverly lowered the paper. 

She was lying back in the big chair, her cheek on her hand: 
There was moisture in the blue eyes. 

He came slowly toward her, with a curious, sudden touch of 
awe in his heart laid the document on the heap of other papers 
in her lap. 

“You can see,” she said, trying to smile, ““why I was—well, 
what you said. It rather swept me off my feet—because, well, 
it was what father Me 

“T would give anything in the world—”’ he began, then paused, 
reddened, leaned back, confused, against the desk, thrust his 
hands into his pockets. 

“You're the man, of course,’ 
thing he asked of me.”’ 

“But you don’t know me well enough. 
See 

She moved a hand wearily. 

“The surface-things don’t matter. You said it. Before you 
read this. The identical thing. Of course you’re the man!” 

‘“‘T wonder if—if the surface-things don’t matter,” he breathed, 
staring up at the ships. ; 

‘No, they don’t. You must do it—for me and for him. 
as he asked.” 

“We must think. All these other people—— 


”) 


’ she said now. ‘It was the last 


You don’t—you 


Just 


” 


“T know. Up to now, I’ve felt pretty helpless. ik was so alow 
But you’ve come. You can do it. I don’t want to think 0 
consequences, all that. I want his wish carried out. Becaus 
it was—well, his faith.” : i 

“He was a great man.” 4 

“T felt that you would know that. He was.” 

Calverly, his eyes shining now, looked down at her. 

““You’re very tired,” he said. 

“Yes; it’s been pretty stirring. And I’m not strong’ tht 
with a touch of impatience. ‘I must—”’ She glanced towarc 
the door and the wheeled chair. His eyes followed hers. She 
colored and bit her lip. ‘‘ Yes,” she said; ‘I must go back.” 

“T—if you don’t mind—I’ll have te carry you——”’ 

She lay back for a long moment with closed eyes. 

Then, with an abruptness that startled him—it was the Jiw 
Cantey strain in her again—she began replacing the papers ir 
the safe. He helped with this, then pushed the steel door to for 
her and spun the knob. 

And then—teeth set, pulse racing, the fice color sudden 
flooding cheeks and temples—hesitating a little, hesitating toc 
long, he bent to pick her up. She raised a hand. 

“Tt’s understood?” she asked, a note of timidity in her voice 
that he found unnerving. “You'll write it as he wished?” - 

“Tl try,” he said huskily, and took her hand. 

“Tt’s understood?” she asked again. 

“Yes—it’s understood.” 

Then he Lifted her and carried her back to ie chee 
hair brushed his cheek. He stood over her. 

“There’s one thing I must tell you—” he began, hotly. 

‘“‘Please!”? she breathed. She couldn’t look up at him now 
‘“‘T’m sorry—I must rest.” 

He sank down in Jim Cantey’s swivel chair, stared at the nar. 
row door that he had closed on her, sprang up and rushed towarc 
it, came slowly back, sat again, staring now at the row of wire 
baskets set out so neatly by Mr. Amme, and then dropped hi 
head on his arms and sobbed. 


‘And he 


XVI 


HOW MR, GUARD’S STENOGRAPHER WENT TO CONEY ISLAND 
SATURDAY EVENING AND HOW MISS RUSSELL PICKED GREs 
TEM DOLLARS 


THE talk, that evening, between Qualters and ne was jn the 
Qualters’ home. Amme was well away before Mayor T.m came 

Amme was disturbed. 

“Oswald,” said he, when the study door was safely closed 

“what was on your mind yesterday when you called we about this 
fellow Stafford?” 

“Nothing much. Cigar?” 

“No, thanks. What do you know about him? 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Nor I. What does Bob know?” 

“Hardly more, I think. We’ve got to go a little easy. with 
Bob.” 

“Yes, L know; but——” 

“The publishers pressed him on Bob. Guard nad he are e ol 
friends.” 

“Then they know?” 

“Possibly. They published a book he wrote.” 

“‘Can’t we run him down there?” 

“T’ll take it up. Have you talked with the man?” 

“A little, this morning.’ 

“ How'd he i impress you?” 

“Very badly. Utterly incompetent, I should say.” 

“Hardly that. He can write.” 

“‘T know; but he’s irresponsible— See here, Oswald: Hadn’t 
we better lay the situation frankly before Bob? Really, we ought 
to know a little something about the man.” 

Qualters meditated, shook his head. 

“No; let’s not talk to Bob. We’d just ruffle him more. Leave 
it to me for a few days.” 

“Yes; but, meantime, there he is, with access te a considerable 
part of the correspondence.” 

“You went through it first, of course?” 

“Oh, yes. But there are leads, here and there, among the 
business letters i 

“Which an utterly incompetent man would hardly have the 
brains to follow up.” | 

“True enough! I suppose we needn’t feel hurried. At best, a 
man could spend weeks—months—reading the things I set out 
for him. But can you keep Tim MacIntyre quiet?”’ 
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: “IT love you!” he was whispering. “It's dreadful! 1 mustn't tell you. I'll go. That's why I didn’t want——" 
=. 


“Please!” she said gently. “Not that” 
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“Tim hasn’t been to you?” 

Ves,” 

Qualters frowned. 

“One thing,”’ he remarked, casually: “ When does Miriam come 
into the property?’ 

“She has the hill property now. 

“Ves: but—=2 

“Oh, the whole thing, you mean?” 

“Ves—Cantey estate.” 

“On her twenty-fifth birthday 

“Next October?” 

Amme bowed. 

“We've got time enough to turn around, then. 
other trustees?” 

“Beside myself? Harvey O’Rell and Bob Listerly.” : 

“Esther gets only cash, doesn’t she?” 

“Ves; about a third. Mr. Cantey figured on her husband 
doing a bit of the Ee 

A little later, when Qualters had again carefully clesed the 
study. door, he turned sharply on the flushed, slightly drunken 
mayor. 

“Tim, I told you to keep your shirt on.’ 

“Now, see here——” 

“Don’t talk that way to me! I’m attending to this little 
matter at the Cantey’s. I don’t want you running around. talk- 
ing.” 

“Really, Qualters——” 

“Drop that bluff, Tim! 
Keep still!” 

“But that fellow——” 

“T’m attending to that. I’m going to New York to-night. 
You’ve got to keep quiet. Don’t go round reminding people of 
the contents of that safe, or you'll have them looking it up.” 

‘See here!” The mayor was on his feet, standing over the 
quietly smoking Qualters, his voice rising to an oratorical pitch, 
a tremulous forefinger waving high. “What do you know about 
the contents of that safe? I’d like you to understand 

“Sit down, Tim. I know more than you think. 
Let me see if I can make you understand this: 
Responsible business men aren’t in the habit of | 
telling their daughters of their little personal weak- 
nesses. And invalid young ladies aren’t 
given to studying business documents.” 

The mayor here spoke in a surprisingly 


October sixth.” 


Who are the 


You’ve -been to Amme. Stop it! 


sensible, if dejected, tone. He even sat 
down to it. 
“Mr. Cantey,” was his 


remark, ‘‘was honester 
than the rest of us—and 
more outspoken. He gave 
that girl the combination 
ofthe ssate.2 And=.God 
knows what he didn’t tell 
her! That’s—that’s why 
I’m scared, Qualters.” 

“But why didn’t you 
stop at a little blackmail- |. 
ing, Tim? Couldn’t you »' 
let well enough alone?” 

“How could I help it, 
I'd like to know? It was 
years later. And Anna had 
to go and get married. 
Where was I then? Tell me that. 
She had a reputation of her own 
to look out for. And he saw it. 
He had me.” 

“But, at that, vou needn’t have 
put it in writing.” 

“Oh, I needn’t!”)» Mayor Tim 
sprang up again. “A lot you 
know about it! I’d like to have 


seen you face him down. I had 
to have the money. Anna was 
stinging me hard then. She’s 


never let up on me. And there 
ve were, in Mr. Cantey’s study. 
He stood over us—wrote it out 
_with his own hand. Told me to 
sign or he’d break my neck, and, by God, 
he’d have done it!” 

“But couldn’t the two of you——” 


“Would you have had us kill hie Jim Cantey? I tell 
Qualters, he had us! Why, Harvey——” 
He stopped short. His mouth sagged at the corners; his e 
bulged; -his breath went short. 
Qualters had risen. Perhaps he hadn’t heard. He was goi 
through some papers on his desk. 4 
“T’ve got to make the ten-o’-clock, Tim. Be glad to talk long 
with you, but not to-night.” 7 
Qualters had several important conferences and a direct 
meeting or two to attend in New York; but he found time tot 
up, in his quietly offhand way, the Stafford matter. Not wishi 
to appear in it himself,.he first called up the manager of a detec 
agency that had done much work fer the Painter interests, 
later took a friendly newspaper publisher into his confide 
The publisher passed the query along to his “‘literary edit 
An operative from the detective agency took Guard’s ste 
rapher to Coney Island on the Saturday evening. 
Meantime, Harvey O’Rell found occasion to remark to Ha 
bal Simmons that an outright gift to the city of twenty thous 
dollars on the part of an unknown young man who was gla 
pick up a hack literary job at thirty-five a week had a q 
smell. Fishy. Might easily be that there were papers in 
Cantey’s study that the Pacific Northwestern people or the enter 
prising group that had lately bought into the Middle Seas Lin 
would give a fortune to get hold of. Might even be blackmai 
along some new and clever line. And on a large scale. It w 
be rather interesting to know a little more about that ch 
Thirty-five-dollar-a-week men weren’t. COUN: pola 
pists. j 
He changed the subject there. But Simmons, his curiosi 
stirred, started an inquiry of his own. It was rather delicate; 
couldn’t press it far. But he was able to inform his friend, on 
Saturday, that the man Stafford had no account in the Chic 
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i that drew the check to him. So far as could be learned, he 
had no bank-account at all—certainly none here in the city. 

Mr. Amme took the matter up with Wil] Appleby, Esther 
Cantey’s husband. This at the Town Club, over the high-balls. 
Will had fairly large manufacturing interests down along the 


river. 


B.Tt’s a bit awkward, Will,” he said. “In a way, the: matter 


She was walking across the study, balancing with her arms and 


zeaching out to catch a corner of the desk. Just before 
touching it, she sank to the floor 


of the book was left in Bob’s hands. But he shouldn’t have gone 
ahead and put a man actually in there without so much as con- 
sulting the other trustees. He was tcuchy over the row with 
Tim MacIntyre.” 

“But who is this fellew?”’ 

*That’s what we can’t find out. Except that he’s the man that 
wrote the MacIntyre story in Bob’s paper. A complete stranger.”’ 

“And Bob has put him in there? Turned him loose in Mr. 
Cantey’s study?” 

Mr. Amme bewed. 

“But that can’t be! That book is a job for an old friend, or, 
at least, for a tactful man known to the family. Bob spoke once 
of old Hitt——” 

One would naturally look for some one like that. We're a 
bit werried. For one thing, he’s young. And presentable 
enough, in a way. An out-and-out adventurer, clearly. Now, 


with Miriam, there in the— This thought has occurred to me: 
Couldn’t Esther persuade her to take a trip? Run over to Eng- 
land, say. The sea air would be good. And it would give us time 
to get hold of the situation.”’ 

Will Appleby pursed his lips, slowly shook his head. 

‘“Miriam’s a strange girl,’ he said. “She and Esther have 
next to nothing in common. She oughtn’t to live alone there 
with only Mrs. Bentley and 
Miss Russell and the servants. 


Esther has spoken of it. But 
Miriam just gets mad. We’re 


helpless. She’s been an invalid 
‘so long, and Mr. Cantey made 
sc much of her those last years— 
The fact is, I doubt if Miriam 
can be manesred at all. She’d 
never let Esther carry her off.” 

Mr. Amme’s quick, neat little 
thoughts were darting keenly 
about as he listened. It was 
true enough—the two girls had 
little in common. Esther was 
pretty, ambitious, eager for 
money—an insatiable little 
spendthrift, if you came right 
down toit. Miriam was utterly 
careless of money—a girl who 
got excited over books and lived 
much in the creative world in- 
habited by her father. If it 
hadn’t been for her accident, 
there was really ne telling what 
she might o: mightn’t have 
done—gone into business, any- 
thing! The accident had shut 
her up, of course, turned her 
thoughts in. Illness, suffering, 
do that. Here she was now, 
distinctly, with all the romantic 
fire that had been in Jim Can- 
tey—but with none of his expe- 
rience and stability. In 
possession of God knew 
what secrets and docu- 
ments. Strong-headed 
wrong-headed, even—as 
her father. Through a 
queer caprice, it was Miriam who 
would hold the real power; Esther, the 
power-hungry one, who must take the 
smaller portion and work out her 
problems through her husband—a 
husband who was a nice fellow and 
a good business man but not a Jim 
Cantey. And all the while that mad 
young adventurer was loose in the 
house! 

“Could Miriam be influenced at all through Mrs. Bent- 
ley?” 
“Will Appleby shook his head again, threw out a hand. 
“Mrs. Bentley is, when all’s said and done, a hired house- 
keeper. And she knows who’s paying her.” 
“And Miss Russell’s a hired nurse.”’ 
“Exactly.” 
There seemed to be nothing, at the moment, to be done. 
Mr. Amme walked briskly to his office, brows knit, eyes 
intent on the pavement. Will Appleby smoked fast as he rode 
in his automobile to the factory. 

Oswald Qualters was back Monday morning. Faintly smiling, 
he called up Harvey O’Rell and suggested lunch. Since Tim’s 
little disclosure, he had smiled a good deal over Harvey. 

Amme joined them, and offered his report concerning the 
check and the Stafford finances. 

Said Qualters: 

“That'll help some. We’ll get this man. He’s an out-and-out 
crook.”’ 

“T should hardly have thought that.” This from Amme. 

Qualters lighted a cigarette. 

“The name ‘Stafford’s’ an alias.” 

“You know that?” 

Qualters drew from an inner pocket a typewritten document. 
It proved to be the Thursday-to-Sunday (Continued on page 110) 


‘The lwo Lobes 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Decoration by W. T. Benda 


Probably no one of reflective mind has been compelled to witness the carnage of Europe’s battle- 


fields without having any element of optimism in his philosophy of life put to a severe test. Such 
aman has brought his doubts and conclusions to M. Maeterlinck, and the master finds in them 
an cccasion to show how immensely more the balance inclines in favor of hope than of despair. 


SOLDIER, writing from the front, sends me 
the following letter, of which I omit only 
that which was meant for myself alone: 


There are quagmires and skeletons in the forest. I have 
discovered and wondered at the ruined gods under the still 
living and wonderful vegetation; their spirit has evapo- 
rated. The odor of Christ has little charm for me; I prefer 
that of Buddha. What I adore in him is the fundamental 
contradiction that seeks to assure us of our immortality by 
proving our inevitable annihilation. He taught, in the same 
breath, the illusion of the Ego and its periodical reincarna- 
tion, an obvious absurdity which implies a knowledge of the 
profoundest truth, of the very nature of being, at the same 
time and alternately collective and individual. This discov- 
ery, which he did not formulate, should have led him else- 
where than to Nirvana, that paradise of unripe fruits. 


Man is so fashioned as to perceive only one-half of the 
universe; and the mind of ordinary texture sees barely a 
hemisphere of truth. Afflicted with a congenital “nervous 
headache,” humanity thinks only with one-half of its brain; 
with the Eastern lobe or the Western, the ancient or the 
modern; its mind :nibbles its own tail; the antinomies 
pursue one another in an endless circle, which Kant be- 
lieved that he had discovered but which Buddha had - 
striven to open. He possessed the complementary virtues; 
he was religious and rational; while he summed up within 
himself the mysticism of the East, his was the most scien- 
tific of the minds of antiquity, at a time when science did 


‘not exist but was merged in ‘philosophy. The moderns 


who have sought to condense into a system one collective 
and hardy initiated effort of science have pitiably failed, 
for they have thought only as Westerners, entangled in the 
contradiction of idealistic aspirations and materialistic 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 


arguments; while the formula of Buddha might still, 
almost without giving way, contain .this gigantic effort 
and yet not hamper it. From the death of the prince- 
philosopher down to the flights of contemporary science, 
true philosophy has not advanced one step; Arab or 
Christian spiritualism and its reagent, positivist or 
scientific materialism, are recoils in contrary directions, 
false monisms which, taking the extreme for the supreme, 
seek to fix the center of gravity on the circumference of 


‘the wheel. The explorers of the Beyond must set out from 


the crossroads of religious synthesis and scientific analysis 
and drag these rival sisters along by the hand. 

Truth blazes at the center of a circle of onlookers, and 
we must pass through its flame to recognize a brother in 
the adversary opposite. We must reach the center of space 
to discern the identity of its cardinal points: “ Totium et 
Nihil; Aller et Ego.’ The longing to convert others must 
yield to the need of completing and balancing our own 
point of view. In the sacred forest, which pioneers have 
penetrated on all sides and in all ages, the more greatly 
daring must necessarily draw nearer one to the other. Even 
if they cannot meet, they can hear one another and give 
one another mutual encouragement. The most modest 
cry of discovery may be welcome in the solitude and silence 
in which the truth of the future is ripening. . . . 


I thought it well to preserve this page. It sets 
forth, in a remarkable though perhaps too rapid sum- 
mary, two or three of the great problems which, in 


‘reality, are only one, and to which, unless we give up 


everything, we are bound to attempt the answer: the 
problems of immortality or annihilation, of flux and 
reflux, of existence alternatively collective and indi- 
vidual, of exteriorization and interiorization, which 
make up the mighty rhythm of existence, of which our 
life and death are merely infinitesimal] pulsations. 


Il 


Burt let us begin by observing that the fundamental 
contradiction which seeks to assure us of our immor- 
tality by proving our inevitable annihilation is by no 
means to be found in Buddha, and that it is not true 
to say that he teaches in the same breath the illusion 
of the Ego and its periodical reincarnation. The 
doctrine of the reincarnation is not Buddha’s. He 
found it ready-made; it existed before him and was 
so deeply rooted in his people that he does not even 
dream of disputing it. He tries only to disarm it, to 
deprive it of its sting, to render it harmless. He tries 
to reduce life to the point where. nothing is left to 
be reincarnated. According to Buddha, life contains 
naught but suffering; and the sole aim of life is the 
redemption or, to probe his thought to the very bot- 
tom, the extinction of suffering. This extinction is 


to be found in death or annihilation. But mere 
death, by reason of the eternal reincarnation of 
the same individual, cannot suppress suffering. 
We must therefore find a sort. of transcendental 
death, which makes any reincarnation impossible; 
and this transcendental: death can be achieved 
only by the man who has been striving to die all his 
life Jong and who has deliberately cut off all the ties 
that bind him to existence—all love, all hope, all de- 
sire, all possession. When, at the end of this-sys- 
tematic and voluntary death, the actual. death 
arrives, it will no longer find a living germ capable of 
achieving reincarnation. A living death, an incessant 
suicide—that is the essence of Buddhism. Buddha 
lives solely and exclusively. to die, and. to die -more 
certainly, more wholly, more absolutely than any 
other creature, in order at length to enter Nirvana, 
that is, to-day, total extinction, 

This doctrine, as we see, is exactly the reverse of 
that of Christ. With Buddha, life is only the gate 
of death; with Christ, death is the gate of life. 

Here we have the solution offered to us by the most 
wonderful mind, the greatest sage that humanity has 
ever known, by one who knew things which we no 
longer know and which, it may be, we shall never 
recover. It is the foundation of the religion of five 
hundred millions of men. There is nothing more 
terrifying, but there is perhaps nothing that comes 
closer to the ultimate truth. 


ill 


Let us observe, on the other hand—and this remark 
applies equally to the Buddhistic Nirvana, or extinc- 
tion—that the problem of immortality or annihilation 
ought no longer to be set in these terms, since the 
word “annihilation” cannot be employed, save in a 
metaphorical sense, to denote a life which we no 
longer comprehend, seeing that mihi, or nothingness, 
is the one thing whose existence is utterly impossible 
and whose non-existence is absolutely certain 

As for immortality, here again there is ambiguity, 
for, as annihilation cannot exist, immortality is in- 
evitable; and the only question that remains to be 
solved is whether this immortality will or will not be 
accompanied by some sort of continuance of our 
present consciousness. 

But, while it is probable that the problem of im- 
mortality, more or less accompanied_by consciousness, 
will long remain in suspense, the answer to the prob- 
lem of the “nervous headache,” or, rather, of con- 
genital hemiplegia, is doubtless (Concluded on page 105) 


ARRET BARRES, a painter, 
lives in Dragon Court, a studio- 
building in New York city. The 
superintendent of the building is Law- 
rence Soane, an irresponsible and dis- 
sipated Irishman, who has a charming 
daughter, Dulcie, still a schoolgirl. 
The child is on a plane of refinement 
far above that of her father, and 
Barres, taking pity on her loneliness 
(her only companions are three cats), 
makes a friend of her, for which she is 
profoundly grateful, and she becomes 
his model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets 
a girl whom he had encountered just 
once, under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, two years before in France. 
She was then a famous dancer, known 
as Nihla Quellen, but her real name is 
Thessalie Dunois, and she is of Alsa- 
tian origin. She has risen to promi- 
nence under the patronage of Count 
d’Eblis, a senator of France who is 
involved in German plots against his 
country. Thessalie met him in Con- 
stantinople, through a frend of her 
father’s, Ferez Bey, a Turk, who is 
also engaged in German _ intrigue. 
D’Eblis wants to marry her, but she 
does not love him and will not do so. 
Finally, the traitor accuses her of be- 
traying him and, in fear, she escapes in disguise 
to New York. D’Eblis sends word to Max ee 
Freund, a German agent in America, to get rid 
of her at the first favorable opportunity, and 
she is closely watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, a rabid 
hater of England. They become associated in 
a German-Irish plot against England, in which 
Murtagh Skeel, a sensitive and refined type of 
Irishman, is one of the leaders. Freund enlists 
the services of Soane in watching for Thessalie’s 
visits to Barres’s studio. The German agent 
attempts to seize from Dulcie a letter sent by 
Thessalie to Barres, but succeeds only in getting 
half of it. 

Finally, Thessalie comes to Barres, asking, | 
protection from the German agents, saying that | 
they are afraid of her on account of some 
knowledge she possesses and are representing her as 
a French spy. Barres arranges for her to occupy his 
studio, while he will go in with his neighbor, James 
Westmore, a sculptor, who has become much interested 
in Thessalie. Barres invited his three friends to visit 
at his father’s place, Foreland Farms, in northern New 
York. . 

The night before they leave, Barres and Georges 
Renoux, a friend of his Paris days and now in the French 
secret service, with several of Renoux’s companions, 
break up a meeting of German agents in a café. They 
secure some papers which refer to German schemes, including the 
Casement expedition to Ireland and a plot to destroy the locks 
of the Welland Canal. Adolf Gerhardt, a German-American 
banker, with a country place at Northbrook, near Foreland Farms, 
is mentioned as raising the funds for the latter scheme. Murtagh 
Skeel and Ferez Bey are also implicated. A wireless despatch sent 
by way of Mexico concerns the treachery of d’Eblis, and says 
the Nihla Quellen cannot be expected to serve the cause. Renoux has 
information from home that Thessalie is ready to betray France, but 
Barres takes him to the studio, and after a talk with the girl, the French- 
man admits his error. 

Barres’s friends are warmly received at Foreland Farms by his parents 
and sister Lee. The afternoon of their arrival, Westmore and Thessalie 
go for a walk. The latter expresses her hope that she will soon be 
cleared of the infamous charge made against her and will be able to re- 
turn to her beloved France. Westmore declares his love, but Thessalie 
will go no further than to wish him luck in his courtship of her. The 
sight of Dulcie in this new environment awakens in Barres a passion for 
the girl, but she, still feeling that she can never win his love, tells him 
that she will never marry. 

That night, the Gerhardts, accompanied by Murtagh Skeel, who is 
their guest, dine at Foreland Farms. Dulcie knows, from some letters 
she possesses, that her mother had known a man of that name. After 
dinner, she sings a song that her mother wrote, and Skeel asks her 
about it. It comes out that he is the one who had been in love with her 
mother, but, having gone to India, had lost track of her and knew noth- 
ing of her marriage. Dulcie tells him that, from things Soane has said 
when drunk, she now has reason to believe that he is not her father 
and that her real name is Fane (which was also her mother’s maiden 
name). Dulcie’s mother had died when she was a few months old, 
and the girl knows nothing more. 
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The Moonlit 


AXV 
A SILENT HOUSE 


HE guests from Hohenlinden had departed from Fore 
land Farms; the family had retired. Outside, under 
sparkling galaxy of summer stars, tall trees steo 
unstirring; indoors, nothing stirred except the famil 

cat, darkly prowling on velvet-shod feet in eternal search of thos 
viewless things which are manifest only to the feline race= 
sorcerers all, whether quadruped or human. 

In various bedrooms up-stairs, lights went out, one afte 
another, until only two windows remained illuminated, one in th 
west wing, one in the north. 7 

For Dulcie, in her negligée and night-robe, still sat by the ope 
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He lay back in his chair, studying her, and she 
watched him in silence for a while. Presently 
she sighed, stirred, placed her feet on the floor 
as though preparing to rise. And he came out 
of his impersonal abstraction. “What is it you 


“3 
want to say, sweetness? 


By Robert W. Chambers 


a \ Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


window, chin resting on palm, her haunted gaze remotely lost 
scmewhere beyond the July stars. ; 

And, in his room, Garry had arrived only as far as removing 
coat and waistcoat in the process of disrobing for the night. For 
his mind was still deeply preoccupied with Dulcie Soane and with 
the strange expression of her face at the piano—and with the pro- 
foundly altered visage of Murtagh Skeel. 

And he was asking himself what could have happened between 
those two in such a few minutes there at the piano in the music- 
toom. For it was evident to him that Skeel was laboring under 
poorly controlled emotion, was dazed by it, and was keeping 
self-possession only by a mighty effort. 

And when Skeel had finally taken his leave and had gone away 
with the Gerhardts, he suddenly stopped on the porch, returned 
to the music-room, and, bending down, had kissed Dulcie’s hand 
with a grace and reverence which made the salute more of a 
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serious ceremony than 
the impulsive homage of 
a romantic poet’s whim. 

Considered by itself, 
the abrupt return, and 
quaintly perfect salute 
might have been taken 
as a spontaneous effer- 
vescence of that delightful 
Celtic gallantry so easily 
stirred to ebullition by 
youth and beauty. And 
for that it was accepted 
by the others after Mur- 
tagh Skeel was gone; and 
everybody ventured to 
chaff Dulcie a little about 
her conquest—merely the 
gentle humor of gentlefolk 
—a harmless word or two, 
a smile in sympathy. 

Garry alone saw in the 
girl’s smile no genuine re- 
sponse to the light badi- 
nage, and he knew that 
her serenity was troubled, 
her careless composure 
forced. Later, he con- 
trived to say good-night 
to her alone, and gave 
her a chance to speak; 
but she only murmured 
her adieux and went slow- 
ly away up the stairs with 
Thessalie, not looking 
back. 

Now, sitting there in 
his dressing-gown, brier 
pipe alight, he frowned 
and pondered over the matter in 
the light of what he already knew 
of Dulcie, of the dead mother who 
bore her, of the grotesquely impos- 
sible Soane, of this man, Murtagh Skeel 

What had he and Dulcie found in common to converse 

about so earnestly and so long there in the music-room? 

What had they talked about to drive the color from Dul- 

cie’s cheeks and alter Skeel’s countenance so that he had 

looked more like his own wraith than his living self? 

That Dulcie’s mother had known this man, had once, evidently, 
been in love with him more or less, doubtless was revealed in their 
conversation at the piano. Had Skeel enlightened Dulcie any 
further? And on what subject? Soane? Her mother? Her 
origin—in case the child had admitted ignorance of it? Was 
Dulcie now in possession of new facts concerning herself? Were 
they agreeable facts? Were they depressing? Had she learned 
anything definite in regard to her birth? Her parentage? Did 
she know now who was her real father? Was the obvious 
absurdity of Soane finally exploded? Had she learned what the 
drunken Soane meant by asserting that her name was not Soane 
but Fane? 

His pipe burned out and he laid it aside, but did not rise to 
resume his preparation for bed. Then, somewhere from the 
unlighted depths of the house, came the sound of the telephone- 
bell—at that hour of night always a slightly ominous sound. 

He got up and went down-stairs, not troubling to switch on 
any light, for the luster of the starry night outside silvered every 
window and made it possible for him to see his way. 

At the clamoring telephone, finally, he unhooked the receiver: 


““Hello?” he. said. “Yes! Yes! Oh, is that you, 
Renoux? Where on earth are you?... At Northbrook? 
Where? At the Summit House? Well, why didn’t 

you come here to us? Oh! No; it isn’t very late. 


Oby-yes})f madressedt =. -: 
Yes! Ves! 


We retire early at Foreland. 
Certainly. Yes; come over. 
I'll wait for you in the library. In an hour? You bet! 
No; I’m not sleepy. Sure thing! Come on!”’ 

He hung up the receiver, turned, and made his way through 
the dusk toward the library, which was opposite the music-room 
across the big entrance-hall. 

Before he turned on any light, he paused to look out at the 
splendor of the stars. The night had grown warmer; there 
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was no haze now—only an argentine clarity in which shadowy 
trees stood mysterious and motionless and the dim lawn stretched 
away to the distant avenue and wall, lost against their looming 
border foliage 

Once he thought he heard a slight sound somewhere in the 
house behind him, but presently remembered that the family cat 
held sway among the mice at such an hour. 

A little later, he turned from the 
window to light a lamp, and found 
himself facing a slim, white figure 
in the starry dusk. 

“Dulcie!’”’ he exclaimed, 
his breath. 

“T want to talk to you. 

“Why on earth are you wander- 
ing about at this hour?” he asked. 
“Vou made me jump, I can tell 
you. : 

“T was awake—not in bed yet. 
I heard the telephone. Then I 
went out into the west corridor and 
saw you going down-stairs. Is it 
all right for me to sit here in my 
night-dress with you?” 

He smiled. 

“Well, considering ——~"" 

“Of course! = she said hastily. 
“Only, I didn’t know whether out- 
side your studio——” 

““Oh, Dulcie, you’re becoming 
self-conscious! Stop it, sweetness! 
Don’t spoil things. Here—tuck 
yourself into this big arm chair— 
curl up! There youare! And here 
I am”—dropping into another 
wide, deep chair. “Lord, but 
you're a pretty thing, Dulcie, with 
your hair down and all glimmering 
with starlight! We'll try painting 
you that way some day—I wouldn’t 
know how to go about it offhand, 
either. Maybe a screened arc- 
lamp in a dark partition, and 
peep-hole— I don’t know——”’ 

He lay back in his chair, study- 
ing her, and she watched him in 
silence for a while. Presently she 
sighed, stirred, placed her feet on 
the floor as though preparing to 
rise. And he came out of his im- 
personal abstraction. 

“What is it you want to say, 
sweetness?” 

‘* Another time,’ 
“Tdon't——” 

“You dear child, you came to 
me needing the intimacy of our 
comradeship—perhaps it’s sympa- 
thy. My mind was wandering— 
you are so lovely in the starlight. 
But. you ought tc know where my 
heart 1s.” 

“Is it open—a little?” 

“Knock and see, sweetness.”’ 

“Well then, I came to ask you— 
Mr. Skeel is coming to-morrow—to 
see me—alone. Could it be con- 
trived—without offending?” 

“T suppose it could. Yes; of course. Only, it will be e conspicu- 
ous. You see, Mr. Skeel is much sough it after in certain circles— 
beginning to be pursued, and—— 

“He asked me.’ 

_ Dear, it’s quite all right.” 

“Let me tell you, please—he did know my mother.” 

‘“‘T supposed so.’ 

“Yes; he was the man. I want you to know what he told me. 
I always. wish you to know everything that is in my mind— 

always, forever. 

She leaned forward in her chair, her pretty, bare feet extended. 
One silken sleeve of her negligée had fallen to the shoulder, 
revealing the perfect symmetry of her arm. But he put from his 
mind the ever-latent artistic delight in her, closed his painter’s 


under 


) 


’ she murmured. 


eye to her protean possibilities, and resolutely concentrated h 
mental forces upon what she was now saying. < 

“He turns out to be the same man my mother wrote ‘to—al 
who wrote to her. They were in love then. He didn’t say wh: 
he went away, except that my mother’s family disliked him. Sh 
lived at a house called Fane Court. He spoke of my mother’ 
father as Sir Barry Fane.” 


Both men in the touring ca 


“That doesn’t surprise me, sweetness.” 
“Did you know?” 
‘Nothing definite.” He looked at the lovely, slender-limbe) 
girl there in the starry dusk. ‘I knew nothing definite,” h 
repeated, “but there was no mistaking the metal from which yo) 
had been made—or the mold, either. And as for Soane—” H 
smiled. : 
She said: 
“Tf my name is really Fane, there can be only one conclusion 
Some kinsman of that name must have married my mother.” 
He said, | 
“Of course,” 


ang 


very gravely. 3 
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)“Then who was he? My mother never mentioned him in her 
‘tters. What became of him? He must have been my father. 
he living?”’ 

| “Did you ask Mr. Skeel?”’ : 

“Ves. He seemed too deeply affected to answer me. He 
ust have loved my mother very dearly to show such emotion 
fore me.” 

] 


stantly turned loose their pistols 


«What did you ask him, Dulcie?” 

After we left the piano?” 
Ves,” 
“Tasked him that. I had only a few more moments alone with 
m before he left. I asked him about my mother—to tell me 
Iw she looked—so I could think of her more clearly. He has a 
cture of her on ivory. He is to bring it to me and tell me more 
out her. That is why I must see him to-morrow—so I may 
k him again about my father.” 

Yes, dear.” He sat very silent for a while, then rose, came 
ver, and seated himself on the padded arm of Dulcie’s chair 
id took both her hands into his. 
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“Listen, sweetness: You are what you are to me—my dear 
comrade, my faithful partner sharing our pretty partnership. in 
art, and, more than these, Dulcie, you are my friend. Never 
doubt that. Never forget it. Nothing can alter it—nothing 
you learn about your origin can exalt that friendship, nothing 
lessen it. Do you understand? Nothing can lessen it, save only 
if you prove untrue to what you are—your real self.”” She had 
rested her cheek against his arm 
while he was speaking. It lay 
there now, pressed closer. ‘As for 
Murtagh Skeel,” he said, “heis a 
charming, cultivated, fascinating 
man. But if he attempts to carry 
out his agitator’s schemes and his 
revolutionary propaganda in this 
country, he is headed for most 
serious trouble.”’ 

“Why does he?” 

“Don’t ask me why men of his 
education and character do such 
things. They do; that’s all I know. 
Sir Roger Casement is another man 
not unlike Skeel. There are many 
—hot-hearted, generous, brave, 
irrational. There is no use blam- 
ing them—no justice in it, either. 
The history of British rule in Ire- 
land is a matter of record. 

““But, Dulcie, he who strikes at 
England to-day strikes at civiliza- 
tion, at liberty,at God. This is no 
time to settle old grievances. And 
to attempt to do it by violence, by 
propaganda—to attempt a reckon- 
ing of ancient wrongs in any way, 
te-day—is a crime—the crime of 
treachery against Christ’s teach- 
ings—of treason against Lord 
Christ himself!”’ 

After a long interval: 

“You are going to this war quite 
soon. Mr. Westmore said so.”’ 

“T am going—with my country 
or without it.” 

“When?” 

“When I finally lose patience 
and self-respect. I don’t know ex- 
actly when, but it will be pretty 
soon.” 

“Do you wish to?” 

She pressed her cheek against his 
arm in silence. He said: 

“That has troubled me a: lot, 
Dulcie. Of course you could stay 
here; I can arrange—I had come 
to a conclusion in regard to finan- 
cial matters——” 

“T can’t,” she whispered. 

“Can’t what?” 

“Stay here—take anything from 
you—accept without service in 
return.” 

“What would you do?” 

“T wouldn’t care—if you—leave 
me here alone.” 

“But, Dulcie ei 


“T know. You said it this eve- 
ning. There will come a time 
when you would not find it convenient to have me—around—— 


“Dear, it’s only because a man and a woman in this world 
cannot continue anything of enduring intimacy without business 
as an excuse. And even then, the pleasant informality existing 
now could not be continued with anything except very serious 
disadvantage to you.” 

“You will grow tired of painting me,” she said, under her 
breath. 

“No. But your life is all before you, Dulcie. 
marry sooner or later.”’ 

‘““Men do, too.” 

“That’s not what I meant.” 

“You will marry,”’ she whispered. 

Again, at her words, the same odd uneasiness began to possess 


Girls usually 
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him, as though something obscure, unformulated as yet, must 
some day be cleared up by him and decided. 

“Don’t leave me—yet,”’ she said. 

“T couldn’t take you with me to France.” 

‘“‘Let me enlist for service. Could you be patient for a few 
months so that I might learn something—anything—I don’t care 
what, if only I can go with you? Don’t they require women to 
scrub and do unpleasant things—humble, unclean, necessary 
things? ; 

“Vou -couldn’t — with your slender youth and delicate 
beauty.” 

“Oh,” she w hispered, ‘ ‘you don’t know what I could do to be 
near you. That is all I want—all I want in the world—just to 
be somewhere not too far away. I couldn’t stand it now if you 
left me. I couldn’t live r4 

“Dulcie!” 

But. suddenly it was a hot-faced, passionate, sobbing child 


who was clinging desperately to his arm and stanching her — 


tears against it—saying nothing more, merely clinging close, with 
quivering lips. 

“Tisten,” he said impulsively: “Ill give you time. If there’s 
anything you can learn that will admit you to France, come back 
to town with me and learn it—because I don’t want to leave you, 
either. There ought to be some way—some way—” He checked 
himself abruptly, stared: at the bowed head under its torrent 


of splendid hair, at the desperate white little hands holding so fast ° 


to his sleeve, at the slender body gathered there in the deep chair 
and all aquiver now. 

“We'll go—together,” he said unsteadily. “I'll do what I 
can; I promise. You must go up-stairs to bed now. Dulcie— 
dear, girl———” 

She released his arm, tried to get up from her chair obediently, 
blinded by tears and groping in the starlight. 

“Let me guide you.” 

His voice was strained, his touch feverish and unsteady, and 
the convulsive closing of her fingers over his seemed to burn to 
his very bones. 

At the stairs she tried to speak, thanking him, asking 
pardon for her tears, her loss of self-command, penitent, afraid 


that she had lowered herself, strained his friendship—troubled - 


him. 

“No; I—want you,” 
voice. 
affairs—”’ he muttered. 

She closed her eyes a moment and rested beth hands on the 
banisters as though fatigued; then she looked down at him where 
he stood watching her. 

“Tf you had rather go without me—if it is better for you—less 
troublesome——" 

“T’ve told you,’ he said, in a dull voice, 
must fit yourself to go.’ 

“You are so kind to me—so wonderful—— 

He merely stared at her; she turned almost wearily to resume 
her ascent. 

“Dulcie?”’ She had reached the landing above. 
over, looking down at him in the dusk. 

‘“‘I—yes; I think so.” 

“That I want you?” 

(as VYes.”’ 

“Ttis true. I want you always. I’m just beginning to under- 
stand.that myself. Please don’t ever forget what I say to you 
now, Dulcie; I want you. I shall always want you. Always! 
As long as J live.” 

She leaned heavily on the newel-post above, looking down. 
He could not see that her eyes were closed, that her lips 
moved in voiceless answer. She was only a vague white shape 
there in the dusk above him—a mystery which seemed to 
have been suddenly born out of some poignant confusion of his 
own mind. 

He saw her turn, fade into the darkness. And he stood there, 
not moving, aware of the chaos within him, of shapeless questions 
being evelved out of this profound disturbance, of an inner 
consciousness groping with these questions—questions in- 
volving other questions and menacing him with the necessity 
of decision. 

After a while, too, he became conscious of his own voice 
sounding there in the darkness. 

“Tam very near to love. I have been close to it. It would be 
very easy to fall in love to-night. But I am wondering—about 
te-morrow—and afterward. But I have been very near—very 
near to love, to-night.” 

The door-bell rang through the darkness. 


he said, in an odd, indistinct, hesitating 


“T want you. You 


” 


She bent 
“Did you understand?” 


“Things must be cleared up—matters concerning us— - 


- French have never doubted your ultimate decision. La 
did not live in vain. 


XXVI 


STARLIGHT 


WHEN Barres opened the front door, he saw Renoux s 
there in the shadow of the porch, silhouetted against the 
They exchanged a silent grip; Renoux stepped inside; 
closed the front door. 

“Shall I light up?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“No; there are complications. I’ve been followed, | 
Take me somewhere near a window which commands th 
way out there. I’d like to keep my eye on it while 
talking.” 

‘““Come on,” said Barres, under his breath. He guide 
through the. shadowy entrance-hall to the library, mor 
padded armchairs to the window facing the main oe n 
Renoux to seat himself. 

“When did you arrive?” he asked, in a cautious voi 

“This morning.” ; 

“What! You got here before we did?” 

“Yes. JI followed Souchez and Alost. 
they were following?” 

“No. 2) 

“One of your guests at dinner this evening.” 

“ Skeel?’”’ 

Renoux nodded. 

“Yes. You saw them start for the train. - Skeel Ww 
train. But the conference at your studio delayed me. 
up by automobile last night.” 

“And you’ve been here all day?” 

Renoux nodded, but his keen eyes were fixed on 
shining silver-gray in the starlight. And his gaze c 
reverted to it while he continued speaking. 

‘My friend, things are happening. Let me first tell you 
is the situation. Over this entire hemisphere German s 
busy, German intrigue and propaganda are being accele 
treason is spreading from a thousand foci of infecticn. — 

“In South America, matters are very serious. A revo 
being planned by the half-million Germans in Brazil; t 
trality of Argentina is being most grossly violated, ani 
Luxburg, the boche ambassador, is already tampering wit 
and other Southern republics. 

“Of course, the Mexican trouble is due to Geman intrigu 
which is trying desperately te involve that republic and y 
and also drag in Japan. = 

“In Honolulu, the German cruiser which your governme 
interned is sending out wireless information while her ban 
to drown the crackle of the instrument. 

“And from the Golden Gate to the Delaware capes, anc 
the Soo to the Gulf, the spies of Germany swarm in your 
republic, planning your destruction in se of th 
which will surely come.’ : 

Barres reddened in the darkness, and his heart be 
rapidly. ; 

“You think it really will come?” ; 

“War with Germany? My friend, I am certain o 


Do you kn 3 


Yorktown was not merely a battle. 
Washington lighted a torch for your people and for ours 
aloft eternally. Even the rain of blood drenching our r 
could not extinguish it. It still burned at Gravelotte, at 
Sedan. It burned above the smoke and dust of the C 
It still burns, mon amt.” 

“Ves.” 

‘““Alors—” He sat silent for a few moments, his gaze 
the starry obscurity outdoors. Then, slowly and pl 
“The particular mess, the cooking of which interests my 
ment, the British government, and yours is now on the 
boiling over. You remember the papers which you secure: 

ce Yes.” 

“Well, what we did last night at Grogan’s has prem 
dumped the fat into the fire. Those plotters know they’. 
robbed; they know that their plans are in our hands. D 
suppose that stops them? No. On the contrary, they are 
very moment attempting, as you say in New York, to b 
toute 

“How do you mean?” 

“This way: The signal for an attack on Canada is to be 
destruction of the Welland Canal. You remember the Ge 
suggestion that an ore-steamer be seized? They’re going to 
it. And if that fails, they’re to take their power-boat into 
canal, anyway, and blow up a lock, even if they blow up then 
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Thessalie, in negligée, came in later and sat down on the edge of the bed. 
**The men have breakfasted and are waiting for us on the tennis-court 


“You sleepy little thing!” she said. 
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selves with it. Did you ever hear of such madness? Mon Dieu, if 
ily we had those men under your flag on our western front!” 
“Do you know who these men are?”’ asked Barres. 

“Vour dinner-guest, Murtagh Skeel, leads this company ol 
Death.” 

“When?” 

“Now. To-morrow. That’s why I’m here. That’s 
why your secret-service men are arriving. I tell you 
the mess is on the point of boiling over. The crew is 
already on its way to take over the launch. They’re 
traveling west singly, by separate trains and routes. 
Soane——” 

“Ts he one of them?” 

“He surely is. He went west last night on the same 
train that brought Skeel here. And now I'll tell you 
what has been done and why I’m here. 

“We haven’t located the power-boat on Lake 
Ontario, but the Canadians are watching for it and 
your agents are following the conspirators. When 
the crew assembles, they are to be arrested and their 
power-boat and explosives seized. 

‘“‘T and my men have no official standing here, of 
course—would not be tolerated in any cooperation, 
officially. But we have a certain understanding 
with certain authorities.” 

Barres nodded. 

“Vou see? Very well. Then, with delicacy and 
discretion, we keep in touch with Mr. Skeel. And 
with other people. You see? He is abed in the 
large house of Mr. Gerhardt over yonder at North- 
brook. Under surveillance. He moves. We 
move—very discreetly. You see?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well then. But I am obliged to tell you, 
also, that the hunting is not done entirely by our 
side. No. In turn, I and my men, and also your 
agents, are being hunted by German agents. It is 
that which annoys and hampers us, because these 
German agents continually dog us and give the 
alarm. You seer” 

‘Who are the German agents? Do you know?” 

“Very well indeed. Bernstorff is the head; Von 
Papen and Boy-Ed come next. Under them serve certain 
so-called ‘diplomatic agents of Class No. 1’—Adolf Gerhardt 
is one of them; his partners, Otto Klein and Joseph Schwartz- 
meyer, are two others. They, in turn, have under them 
diplomatic agents of the second class—men such as Ferez 
Bey, Franz Lehr, one who is known as K. 17. Then, lower 
still in the’ scale, come the spies who actually investigate 
under orders—men like Dave Sendelbeck, Johnny Klein, 
Louis Hochstein, Max Freund. And, then, lowest of all 
in rank, are the rank and file—the secret shock-troops who 
carry out desperate enterprises under some leader. 

“Among the Germans these are the men who sneak about 
setting fires, lighting the fuses of bombs, scuttling ships, defacing 
government placards, poisoning Red Cross bandages to be sent 
to the Allies—that sort. But among them are no battalions of: 
Death. You understand now?” 

MGS LO. oe 

“Well then—I trust you absolutely, Barres. And so I came 
over to ask you—and your clever friends, Mademoiselle Dunois, 
Miss Soane, Mr. Westmore, to keep their eyes on this man Skeel 
to-morrow afternoon and also to-morrow evening. Because they. 


Ol 


will be guests at the Gerhardt’s. Is it not so?” “Have you heard anything yet?” | 
|X 6S. “Ves: a telegram in cipher from Washington late 
Well, your government’s agents will be there. They will this afternoon.” 
also be in the neighborhood, watching roads and railway stations. “Favorable to her?” 
] have one man in service with the Gerhardts—their head chauf- “Ves. Our ambassador is taking up immediately 


feur. If anything happens—if Skeel tries to slip away—if you the clues Miss Dunois furnished me last night. Also, he Ma 
miss him—I would be very grateful if you and your friends notify cabled at length to my home government. At this hour, n 


the head chauffeur, Menard.” doubt, d’Eblis, Bolo, probably an ex-minister or two are bein 
“We'll try to do it.” watched. And in this country your government is now in po: 
“That’s al I want. Just get word to Menard that Skeel seems session of facts which must suggest a very close surveillance 
to be missing. That will be sufficient. Will you say this to your _ the activities of Ferez Bey.” * 
friends?” “Where is he?” a 
“Yes, I will, Renoux. Ill be glad to. Ill be particularly Renoux shook his head. © 
happy to offer to Miss Dunois this proof of your confidence in her “He was in New York. But he gave us the slip. An eel!’"h 
integrity.” , added, rising. “Oh, we shall pick up his slimy traces agai i 
Renoux looked very grave. time. But it is mortifying. Well, thank you, mon ami. I mus 
‘For me,” he said, ‘‘Miss Duncis is what she pretends to be. go.’”’ And he started toward the hall. = 

I have so informed my-government at home and its representa- “Have you a car anywhere?” asked Barres. = 
tives at Washington.” “Ves: up the road a bit.” He glanced through the side-ligh 
: 
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“They’re out there in the shadow of your 
wall. I imagined that I’d be followed.” 

He smiled and opened the door. 

“Wait!” whispered Barres. ‘ You are not going 
out there alone, are you?” 

“Certainly. There’s no danger.’ 

“Well, I don’t like it, Renoux. I’ll walk as far 
as your car.” 

“Don’t trouble. I have no personal apprehen- 
sion of 

“All the same muttered the other, continu- 
ing on down the steps beside his comrade. 

Renoux shrugged good-humoredly his disap- 
proval of such precaution, but made no further 
protest. Nobody was visible anywhere on the 
grounds. The big iron gates were still locked, but 
the wicket was open. Through this they stepped, 
out onto the macadam. 

A little farther along stood a touring car with 
two men in it. 

“You see—’’ began Renoux, when his words 
were cut by the crack of a pistol, and the red tail- 
light of the car crashed into splinters and went dark. 

“Well, by God!” remarked Renoux calmly, 
looking at the woods across the road and leisurely 
producing an automatic pistol. 

Then, from deeper in the thicket, two bright 
flames stabbed the darkness and the crash of the 
shots reechoed among the trees. 

Both men in the touring car instantly turned 
loose their pistols. Renoux said, in a voice at once 
perplexed and amused: 

‘““Go home, Barres. I don’t want these people to 
know you are out here. I'll see you again soon.” 

“Isn’t there anything Ke 

“Nothing. Please—you would oblige me by 
keeping clear of this if you really desire to help me.” 

There were no more shots. Renoux stepped 
into the tonneau. 

“Well, what do you gentlemen make of this?”’ 
Barres heard him say, in his cool, humorous voice. 
“Tt really looks as though the boches were getting 
nervous.” 

The car started. Barres could see Renoux and 
another man sitting with pistols leveled as the 
car glided along the fringe of woods. 

But there were no more shots on either side, 
and, after the car had disappeared, Barres turned 
and retraced his way. 

Then, as he entered his own gate by the side 
wicket and turned to lock it with his own key, an 
electric torch flashed in his face, blinding him. 

“Tet him have it!’’ muttered somebody behind 
the dazzling light. 

“That’s not one of them,” said another voice 
distinctly. ‘‘Look out what you’re doing! Douse 
your glim!” 

Instantly the fierce glare faded to a cinder. 
Barres heard running feet on the macadam, the 
crash of shrubbery opposite. But he could see 
nobody; and presently the footsteps in the woods 
were no longer audible. 

There seemed to be nothing for him to de in the 
matter. He lingered by the wicket for a while, 
peering into the night, listening. He saw nothing, 
heard nothing more that night. 
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BARRES, senior rose with the sun. Also with 
determination, which took the form of a note slipped under his 
wife’s door as he was leaving the house. 


DARLING: 


She went forward through the arbor to meet him. I lost last night’s fishing, and I’m hanged if I lose it to-night. So 
“Hasn't he come?” he asked don’t ask me to fritter away a perfectly good evening at the Gerhardt’s 


party because the sun is up. I’m off to the woods, and I shall remain 
there until the last trout breaks. 


the front door carelessly. ‘A couple of men out yonder Tell the little Soane girl that I left a rod for her in the workroom 
idging about. Have you noticed them, Barres?”’ if she cares to join me at the second lake. Garry can bring her over 


“No! Where?” and leave her if he doesn’t wish to fish. Don’t (Continued on page 130) 


What the 
Dickens! 


A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


REAT idea! Oh, yes! om Walling- 
ford’s. They’d just hop off the 
western main-line train at Yardsville, 
cut down across the Wheaton valley 

by trolley, catch the southern trunk line at 
Polston, and save a day in their journey. So 
behold them enscenced in a long, rickety trac- 
tion-car, bag, baggage, and saxophone-case, high 
silk hats and all—huge, broad-chested J. Rutus 
Wallingford, his big diamonds in sparkling evidence, and his 
round pink face radiant with self-approbation; and lean and 
lank Blackie Daw, his mustaches twirled to needle-points, and 
his eyes eager with the joy of the unexpected! Behold them in 
lonely possession of the car, whizzing and wobbling through a 
beautiful country which lay smiling under the sun, its green 
meadows and tree-clad hills glistening from the recent rains’ 
Spires and smoke-stacks projected into various points of the 
horizon and told of numerous thriving towns. They passed into 
one presently, right down Main Street amid the bustle of teams 
and natives, passed the public library and the town hall, the high 
school and the Baptist church, the bank, the post-office, and 
three blocks of emporiums. There was a slim monument in the 
public square, and the street which led out of town was bordered 
with trees in neat, whitewashed boxes. 
“Truly rural, Jimmy; truly rural! 
wonder what’s the burg’s name. 
her gay outskirts.” 

ce But did you lamp the new breed of hicks?” wondered Walling - 
ford. ‘Beady-eyed, every mother’s son, and as active as grass- 
hoppers. Clean town, though—no litter anywhere; no garbage 
I think they eat the skins.’ 

“This is a soothing sylvan scene, ” persisced Blackie. “I could 
write some noble poetry down here in the very inside of nature. 
Look at the leaves and clouds and cows and things!” 

“Un-hunh. I wonder why they don’t run a railroad across 
this valley.” 

“Plunge sordid commerce straight through ‘Gertie’ and 
‘Ophelia’ and ‘Mamie,’ and the rest of these rustic beauties?” 
objected the poet. “And through ‘Old Bill’ yonder on the hill 
_ amid the rocks? You have no soul.” 

“I don’t get it.” J. Rufus surveyed the valley and “Old Bill’s 
water-tower perched against the sky. And J. Rufus pinched the 
bridge of his nose, while daisy-dotted meadows jerked by and a 
swollen creek came alongside to race with them. 

“Oh, no, this town isn’t ‘Mamie,’”’ decided Blackie, as they 
approached the next village, ‘‘nor ‘Ophelia,’ nor ‘Tripe,’ nor any 
brazen hussy like that. It’s ‘Mrs. Funnorwood,’ and she’s 
bitter-virtuous. Look at her, Jim! She’s straight as a string, and 
no fallals or fripdads any place.”’ 

“Mrs. Funnorwood” was indeed rigid, and cold and stiff and 
severe. But as they passed between the rows of sepulchral white 
houses, the frown of perplexity on Wallingford’s brow deepened. 

“See these crabs! They’re beady-eyed like the last collection. 
They’re pinch-nosed, and they carry their heads forward. I have 
them! They’re hunting the dollar. If I know towns, this whole 
valley is on the make, and no cent ever mildews beneath a crack 
of a board. They tear up the board.” 


commented Blackie. ‘I 
‘Gertie, I guess. I judge from 


” 


“The sun is bright; the sky is blue,” 
78 . 


The judge looked at the silk hats and rich luggage 


of the strangers and said that court was closed 


murmured the romantic companion of sordid Com- 
merce, twisting his mustaches into corkscrews. 


‘““The sun is bright; the sky is blue. 
The sun is bright———” 


Bae of its text. “Tt S a prosperous Prem ses tere 
good haulage—but even if these pointers and setters di 
waste coin on the road, there should be rich profits in the thr 
traffic between the western main line and the southern trun 


the sky is blue. 
the chippy flew,” 


“The sun is bright; 
The grass is green; 
responded Blackie. ‘That’s enough for a start, and now I'll p 
it with variations.” 

Thereupon, since they had the car to themselves, he prodt 
his saxophone and played it with variations; he played it 
and slow, and loud and lew; he played it gaily; he playe 
mournfully and pompously, tenderly, tragically, tremulo 
He played on that one eternal verse until Wallingford’s 
began to get on edge, and until the car had passed thro 
“Prim Priscilla” and ‘‘Slovenly Sue,” and was down into 
flood-lands where nature had hidden herself and the trolley-tra 
beneath a waste of oily yellow water. Here, after a mile of 
swishing, the brakes were thrown on with a sudden jerk. Wh 
upon the car shivered and slid ten feet on the muddy rails 
stopped with another jerk. The carrot-complexioned conduct 
came through on the lope. 

‘“What’s the matter, Jerry?” 

“Bridge is out!” yelled the bony-faced motor-man, who 1 
swaddled to the ears and capped to the eyebrows. “We j 
missed it by a hair!” 

“Back *erup!” 

Some fumbling and jerking up in front, accompanied by a fi t 
lade of deft profanity; then the bony- faced motor-man repo 

“No juice.” 

“Darn!” The conductor, a swaggering, cocky sort of fe 
who wore his cap resting against one ear, sat down. The mo 
man came in slapping his wet gloves together, and he sat dow 

“ How Jong will we have te wait here?” inquired Mr. Walling 
ford, looking at his watch. They had scarcely an hour’s leewa 

make their train at Polston. z 

Conductor and motor-man looked at the passengers with " 


tle change of expression. Between them and ine idle rich there 

as a great gulf. 

“Ton’t know.” 

“Nine hours last spring before they got the water out of the 
power-station, wasn’t it, 

. Tom?” inquired the motor- 

; man, addressing the con- 

ductor exclusively. 


@eieven.” The answer 
as addressed exclusively to 
ye motor-man. 

The passengers looked out 
| the dreary landscape, where 
1€ tops of the fence-posts 
yunded up through the yellow 
ater like overgrown choco- 
it€é creams, and Mr. Daw 
‘aned over to Mr. Walling- 
ord with: 

“Great idea—wasn’t it? Oh, yes! Just 
op off a nice padded Pullman, with a 
hite and fragrant diner one car back, and 
ike a delightful trolley cruise——”’ 

“Oh, sew it up!” growled J. Rufus, 
dimming on his partner with sudden fury. 
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gulf between idle rich and self-respecting labor widened per- 
ceptibly. 

““Gentlemen, suppose we behave,” suggested Mr. Daw, with 
the friendly grin which few could resist. ‘‘We shall doubtless 
spend hours in brotherly distress, and there is but one thing 
which can ease the mind, hold off the pangs of hunger, speed 
lagging time, and bid dull care begone.”’ 

“Tf you mean that saxophone, I’ll throw it in the flood!” 

“The answer to my riddle, James, is penny-ante, 
nine-cent limit.’’ 

Wonderful how the mere thought of poker should be 
almost as powerful as death in making all men equal! 
Jim: Wallingford’s frown relaxed, and his round pink face 
began to radiate its usual jovial geniality. The bony- 
faced motor-man propped up the back of a seat to 
serve as a table, and the carrot-complexioned 
conductor whisked out from somewhere a 
maimed and mangled deck of cards. 

“There’s fifty-two of ’em,”’ he explained, by 
way of apology. ‘‘The one with the inch and 
a half split is the ace of diamonds, and the 
seven of clubs has the biggest corner torn off, 
and the king of spades has a cigarette-burn 
through the middle; but the spots are all here.” 

In half an hour they were calling each other 
“Tom” and “Jim” and “Jerry” and “ Blackie.” 
And Wallingford had his curiosity 
appeased. The creek had not been 
banked, because the county was 
waiting for a railroad to come along 
and do it free of charge; and there 
was no railroad because the greed 
of the natives had always scared off 
the promoters, and any dollar which 
passed through the valley reached 
the other end out of breath. 

Some three hours later, when they 
were so feverishly absorbed in a fifty- 
seven-cent jack-pot that none of 
them knew the ‘‘juice”’ was ‘“‘on”’ or 
that another car had come up behind 
with a swish of water and a sing of 
wires, a rubber-coated and rubber- 
hatted man stamped in. 

‘“Gamblin’!”’ he said, in a hollow 
voice. ‘‘Gamblin’ with cards, and 
money in plain sight!” 

‘Aw, look here, Sam,” protested 
Jerry: ‘““You can’t call this gam- 
bling. These gentlemen is friends 
of ours, and——” 

“The law don’t say anything 
about friends,’ declared Sam Lar- 
kin, throwing open his rubber coat 
and displaying his badge, and push- 
ing back his slouch hat and dis- 
playing the five caverns of his coun- 
tenance—eyes, cheeks, and mouth. 
“Gamblin’ is gamblin’, an’ I’m 
sheriff of this county because I’ve 
read my book plumb through an’ 
do my duty when I see it. You're 
under arrest, the whole kit an’ bilin’ 
of you! I order you to stop breakin’ 


’ 


. . . One firs wie = =< . ” 
Plaster it shut, you lippy pipe-stem! Fe A Ee OO €. the peace instanter! 


ay’—he turned curtly to the only peo- 

le who represented responsibility for this unpleasant condition 
~ Isn't there any way we can get out of this to catch that 
rain at Polston?”’ 

mcs, James,” mocked Mr. Daw; “you might wade. The life- 
oat slipped off the upper deck at the last landing.” 

“Tt’s a cheese-headed country!”’exclaimed Commerce. ‘They 
t the flood destroy five thousand: dollars’ worth of property 
very spring, when they could stop it with a ten-thousand-dollar 
mbankment along that creek. Why don’t they build it?” 

The carrot-complexioned conductor pushed his cap a little 
ighter against his ear, and a fringe of carrot-colored hair stuck 
traight out. 

“They can’t when the flood’s up,” he explained, ‘and they 
on’t need it when it ain’t.” 

_ Whoopee!” roared Jerry, the motor-man, and unbuttoned 
1S collar, so he could throw back his head to laugh. The 


Ms ‘Quite so, parson,”’ agreed Blackie 
Daw pleasantly. “But one of us red-handed criminals has just 
made a statement to which three of us object. He says that 
he has four kings, which we deny, and the dispute must be 
settled. I raise this pot nine cents.” 

Cute of Sam Larkin—no green in his eye! He let them put all 
they would into that jack-pot before he scooped up the money 
and the cards as evidence. Then the real exercises of the day 
began. Scorning to accept the big stranger’s offer to settle on 
the spot, the sheriff ordered the car to proceed into Appleby, 
two miles distant. Since the bridge was down, he took them 
round the belt the other way, a fifty-mile tour of the valley, 
through sprawly, mussy Kilcrow, alias ‘“‘Slovenly Sue;’’ and 
Scaggmill, alias “Prim Priscilla;” and Shawmere, alias “ Mrs. 
Funnorwood;” and Bungham, alias “Gertie;’’ and Summit 
City, which had been ‘‘Old Bill.” Then there were Hawburg, 
where the streets all ran down-hill and the houses were always 
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slipping, and Creektown, white with the dust of its big flour- 
mills and black to its sills with the marks of its many floods, 
and then Polston. Out of the valley—Polston—and a good 
live town—and the express train which they might have taken 
was just steaming in. Once more J. Rufus made a strenuous 
effort to buy himself and his companions in crime out of limbo, 
but Sam Larkin was adamant. The law was the law, and he 
could make more money through the courts in the long run 
than by deviating from ‘the straight and narrow path of duty. 
So on the jail-car rumbled and rattled through the town of 
Mudhole, with its original disgrace nicely macadamized, and its 


houses set out as regularly as the holes in a waffle; and ‘through’ 


Rastus, where everybody wore spectacles on account of the big 
normal school, and, at last, the county-seat, Appleby, two 
miles this side of where the deed had been committed. 

When they arrived in that town of weeping willows and 
churchyard elms, the judge looked at the silk hats and rich lug- 
gage of the strangers and said that court was closed; for the fat 
judge, who liv ed. in Creektown, alias ‘‘ Powdered Mag, ” was a 

friend of the proprietor of the Appleby House. They had to pay 

a staggering price to a professional bondsman to keep them out of 
jail, and the Appleby House charged them twelve dollars a day 
eee American, for anemic food ‘and a springless bed in a bath- 
less room. In the morning, J. Rufus paid the fat judge, for the 
party, the stiffest fines allowable by law on four charges and an- 
other one, to wit: gambling, refusing to stop gambling when 
ordered to do so by an officer of the county, attempted bribery, 
threatened violence, and contempt: ot court. 


“Now I reckon you can catch the eleven-o’-clock train,” said 
the sheriff, widening the largest cavern in his countenance. 
“Oh; no!’’ returned J. Rufus, with deadly calmness. His lips 


were blue, and there was in his small eye a fire like a pale, cold 
opal. - “We're going to stay.” 

“Ves, parson.” Tosave him, Blackie could not cover his white 
teeth with his upper lip. ‘‘We have a little business here.” 


I] 


THE town of Shawmere, alias ‘“‘ Mrs. Funnorwood,” enjoyed a 
treat of: intrinsic value; and intrinsic value meant much in 
Shawmere. Her leading commerical gentlemen were invited to 
have .hothouse melon from St. Louis, squab from Yardsville, 
champagne from Paris, France, and delicacies too numerous to 
mention from various other spots on the globe; and the provider 
and. purveyor of all this extravagance was none other than 
the huge, genial, florid gentleman who had already enriched 
the .county exchecquer in’ the amount of four hundred and 
eighty-two dollars and fifty cents.. So, welcome, Wallingford! 
That jovial host concealed his fell purpose trom the beady 
eyes and pinched noses and inquisitive tongues of his nineteen 
guests, including the sheriff, until the coffee had been removed. 
Then, rising and beaming on the well-fed Shawmere Commercial] 
Association, he laid on the table a huge cylinder of drawings, 
and said, 

-: Silemen, I have come to sell you a-union depot.” 

An-impenetrable silence followed that announcement. The 
ticking ot. twenty watches was distinctly audible, ‘and when 
the gangling negro head waiter stealthily scratched his. shin 
with his foot, it sounded ' like the rasp of acurrycomb. The lead- 
ing commercial luminary, a white-haired man who wore his eye- 
glasses :at the extreme tip of his nose, craned up his-head until he 
had a good focus on the stranger—and coughed. That was the 
only expression of opinion. It was not the custom in Wheaton 


valley for the commercial contenders. to express their thoughts 


on any proposition, no matter how startling or seemingly absurd. 
‘Stop, look, and listen!”’ was the motto. Let the engine do the 
tooting. 

But what the dickens! A union depot in a town wheie there 
was_no railroad! Was a railroad coming through, and did the 
stranger have the first news of it? If such were the case, how 
would a man go about it, quietly of course, to profit best by the 
circumstance without letting a stranger in on it? To be sure, it 
sounded crazy to buy a union depot when there wasn’t a railroad 
or one talked of, but information didn’t hurt any man’s eat- 
drums. 
weighted it at the corners with sugar-bowls; and thirty-seven 
beady eyes were focused on the diamond the size of a hazelnut 
which ornamented that hand. A one-eyed man looked twice 
as long as the others; then he, too, bent over the drawing. It was 
a union depot true enough. The words: ‘‘Union Depot” were 
carved plainly in the artistic stone gable ot the handsome building! 

“Here is my proposition, gentlemen,’”’ went on the suave 


‘the cornex-stone of the union depot is laid, your bank w 


_ There was but one conclusion to all this: J. Rufus WwW 


_Shawmere, and he was anxious to club the railroad ‘inte 


- anxious upturned eyes as well as if they had spoken. 


A large plump hand spread out the perspective view and ~ 


-is all-fired smart or he’s a blame fool or he’s a swindler. If 


stranger, smiling down on the ninetee heads, whites gra 
black, brown, yellow, streaked, and bald: “When one o 
railroads do-come through, here, it, or they, will find a 
depot already built. If it, or they, won’t come into our d 
you can refuse it, or them, a right of entry; so it, or they, 
pay any rental you please. There’s profit for you, gentl 

Nineteen heads craned up at him, and a_black-he 
man, whose plump face bore outgrowing wrinkles, as if he 
withering with avarice from within, rasped his chin. _ 

“What would you say this building is worth?”’ inqui 
Wallingford. ‘‘If there is a contractor or anyone fa 
building- figures among you, I should be happy to hay 
guess.’ 

Eleven hands shoved the drawings over to a m 
partly bald head, who immediately spread on the floo: 
two-foot rule, a flat lead-pencil, and a thumb like a s 
For six minutes by the watch, eighteen heads bent over t 
ings with the half-bald man, and tongues were stuck 
and fingers were held between teeth, and whiske 
tightly clutched. The sheriff alone sat erect. He was - 
J. Rufus Wallingford. 

‘Well,’ said the half-bald man at last, raising a br 
which deep lines had been carved by the weather, 
distinctly understood that ’m not offering a bid, and 
guarantee to build this building at the figures name, e¢ 
with bricks going up the way they are, and lumber and 
labor and everything; but I’m willing to say, though r 
held to it, that somewheres around sty thousand | 
about my guess.”’ 

“Very good, gentlemen, and I thank you, sir, ” 2 ae 
Wallingford, as the eighteen heads raised, and n 
inhaled deep breaths. Cc he rest of this talk will 
money. You gentlemen furnish twenty thousand doll 
this building, and I’ll provide the balance of the capit: 

The spokesman of the occasion suppressed a chu 
gazed down on the nineteen heads which were slowly 
from side to side, while beady eyes tried to read compr 
in other beady eyes. What the dickens! Why, dog-gor 
man was offering to put up two-thirds of the money! — 
wasn’t doing it for nothing. There seemed something u 
about that offer, and every man felt his heart contract 
skin wrinkled. The eccentric capitalist’s face was red 
shoulders had a disposition to heave, but, at even tha 
movement, the nineteen heads came up, and the thirt 
eyes were focused on him questioningly. 

“Your payments, gentlemen, will be as follows: I w 
to you with an acceptable guaranty-bond, and, on the 
of our contract, you will pay me five thousand dolla 
will then place fifteen thousand dollars in your local bai 


my warrant for another five thousand dollars, and y 
properly bonded and responsible contractor files in 
a receipt in full for the completion of the union depot 
will then honor my warrant. for the remaining: ten 
dollars.” : 
Eighteen heads slowly waged. The oie 
them and J. Rufus Wallingford in turns; then it w 
was a smart man! He knew that a railroad was coming 
him handsomely for the privilege. Quite natural. 
couldn’t club the railroad without the assistance of the 
So he was willing to let them in for a share of the profit 
well—it depended on the share. He read the question 


_ ‘My share of the profits will be as follows: I ask for non 
track-rentals, or the rentals from railroad-offices, waiting- 
baggage- and express-rooms, and so forth. I only ask only 
complete disposal of the top floor. Gentlemen, I shall le: 
plans with you for a few days while you consider my prey 
Gecrge, see that the glasses are kept filled.” 

Silence—total silence—followed the stranger 1g witha 
the room. That last clause-had thrown them once more into 
fusion. What the dickens! The white-haired dean of th 
mercial luminaries removed his eye-glasses from the tip 
nose and pinched them on his forefinger. He was accoun 
shrewdest of them all. He was the man who had invented 
local custom of coaxing father to turn over his business and ret 
then sending the old man to the poorhouse. oe 

“T only see three ways to it,” he announced. ‘Either the 


a smart business man, there’s about a hundred-per-cent. profit! 


WN BY OEARLES F. CHAMBERS 


“This 


is the greatest moment in the history of Wheaton County,” Mr. Wallingford assures him 


Al 
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air with the assistance of a crew of frisky young athletes — 


what he offers; if he’s a. darn fool, you’re taking a chance, but so is 
he; but if he’s a pees What do you say, Sam?” 

The sheriff, who wes a man of means, passed a knotty hand 
over his dazed upper-covers and blinked a few times. 

“Durned if I know,” he puzzled, and he might almost have put 
that as a motion and carried it unanimously. “But Dll swear to 
this: The man don’t care any more for a hundred dollars than I 
do for anickel. Not as much! And when I find a man that’s got 
: a of money and is wasteful with it, Pm just bound te think 

et he’s worth stickin’ close behind!” 

oie Sam Larkin stalked out of the door throush w hich 
the wasteful stranger had made his exit, and he pri oceeded to 
“stick close behind. ? He was an official guest of the town council 
in the village with the gay outskirts when that august body was 
entertained next day by Mr. Wallingford, and he listened intently 
to every syllable of argument pro and con concerning the unjon 
dedot which was offered to Bungham. He was at Wallingford’s 
dinner to the Chamber of Commerce in “ Prim Priscilla,” and to 
the Citizens Committee in ‘‘Slovenly Sue,”’ and to the Investors 
Club in “Old Bill,” and to the various civic and commercial 
erganizations in Hawburg and Creektown end Mudhole ae 
Restus and Appleby; and he was as much puzzled after his les 
class of champagne in Appleby as before his first glass in Shaw: 
mere. 

“T’m durned if I know,” he confided to his friend, the fat judge. 
“No man would spend money like he does without expectin’ to 
make money by it; but it stands to reason that nobody’d invest 
in a union depot where there ain’t any railroad, and nobody’s 
done it!” 

“Then I reckon he’s a sharper,” promptly decided the judge. 

‘“T’m a-waitin’ for that,” returned the sheriff darkly. 


Il 


Wuar the dickens! Astonished Bungham, alias “Gertie,” 
packed itself solidly, one early morn, against the fence of the 
Lem Tithers lot, and blinked its beady eyes at the bustling 
miracle within. A row of neat little brown “A” tents had sprung 
up like mushrocms, and a big mess-tent was rearing itself in the 


“Say—pass the facts to your pal,” Tom requested. 


“How much did you fellows clean up?” 


looked like college-boys on a vacation—and were. Su 
wagons and mules and hay filled the whole lower end of th 
brass surveying instruments glistened impressively in the mo: 
sun, and in a canopied hammock, near the tripods wher 
steaming kettles swung, lolled a lean and lank gentleman in 
and sombrero. And when Sam Larkin, hurrying up from Shay 
mere to investigate the phenomenon, pushed through the gapil 1 
Gertie-ites, he discovered the black-eyed and pointed-must 
hammock-loller to be none other than he who had once offer 
make the sheriff of Wheaton County eat his own ear. 
“Hello!” greeted the representative of the law, grabbing 
timothy stalk and chewing it excitedly. “What are you doin’? 
“Surveying the landscape, parson,” returned’ Mr. 
COUNT eOUsly. ret ene SUEVeYINE. fi his. dawn, when I surve 


about it, as follows: 


“The sun is bright; the sky is blue. 
The grass is green; the chippy flew. 
The poppy’s red; a hole is black. 
A peach smells good; the bird flew back.” 


i 
The sheriff stared at the poet for a good half-minute; thet 
threw down his timothy stalk and scratched his head. 
“What are you surveyin’ for?” 
‘‘Pleasure—and profit, parson; pleasure and profit. Thi 
no more, parson. I shall now play you the little ditty which 
recited, and I shall play it with variations.” = | 
Mr. Daw played the ditty with variations. He played it loudly 
and paused; but, just as Sam Larkin opened his mouth to speal 
Mr. Daw played the ditty softly. At the end of every emot 
phrase he paused, and at every opening of Sam Larkin’s mout; 
he began again. At the eleventh phrase, which was one of resis 
nation and despair. if music can be translated into words, 
Larkin plucked a timothy stalk and Went WAY He stoppe 


mighty swings of a wooden mallee and he said, 
‘““Say—what are you fellows surveyin’ for?”’ 
The skinny giant removed a blob of perspiration from his bi ( 
with a skinny forefinger and grinned down at the sheriff. : 
“For Blackie Daw,” he replied, and swung his mallet agai 
mighty circle of unerring precision. 
Three more attempts Sam Larkin made to pump informa’ 
from the glittering cavalcade, but they all came to naught, an 
Sam, retiring behind the barn in the next lot, cogitated pr 
foundly for three-quarters of an hour, chewing up, in th 
process, no less than seventeen feet of wheat-straw. Fane 
he strode up to Main Street and hurried along that thorage 
fare with breathless haste until he reached | 
Hogson’s New York Emporium. Through t 
he clomped and unceremoniously flung open t 
door of the private office (Continued oil page L: 


“A joyful sight—this scene so bright, 
That label fair to see! 

And while I gaze, bright summer days 
Come ® swiftly back to me. 


A 


Sign of Summer 


Do you realize how cleverly Nature works for you? 


How often you wish there was some way to 
store up the summer sunshine for winter use. But Nature 
We even better for you than that. In these juicy red 


tomatoes vine-ripened under 


the August and September 


sun, Nature stores away invigorating tonic properties which 
help you to keep in good condition all winter long. And 


you get these at their best in 


It is as healthful as it is delicious. 
Nourishing in itself, it also tones and 
strengthens digestion so that you get in- 
creased nourishment from all other food. 
| And more enjoyment too. 

_ Served as a Cream of Tomato, it is 
especially rich and tempting, and yields 
“a surprising amount of body-building 
nutrition. 

Its use involves no waste, no cooking 


Oh RP tae hele 


? 
“= 
i Order this wholesome soup by the dozen or the case and 
_ enjoy it often—that is the practical and economical way. 


21 kinds 12c 


TOOKWEOR THE RED-AND WHITE p UAEL 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


cost. It comes to you completely cooked 
and seasoned,—high food-value for your 
money, and ready for your table in three 
minutes. 

You cannot over-estimate the impor- 
tance of eating a good soup every day, 
if you would keep in prime physical con- 
dition. The highest 
dietary authorities 
agree on this. 


a Can 


“Mother What does 


Cocoa Mean ?” 


| ‘Well, my boy, good 
‘|| cocoa means 


| Baker's 
Cocoa’ 


It is a rich. red-brown 
| powder made from high 
| grade cocoa beans, which 
have been carefully — se- 
‘ll lected, skilfully blended, 
il roasted, ground exceed- 
ingly fine, and with the 
excess of fat removed 
ron the use of 


—pot great food value, 
y¥ and its use saves 
other foods. 


Choice Recipe Book sent 
Free. 


Walter Baker & Co. 
Limited 

Established 1780 

E DORCHESTER 


begin with the machine-gun part. 


| 
Ii. “Now, 


||] REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, MASS. 
ele Re | 


SAWiTLE VOD faa) tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
Estaviished 1879 chitis, Coughs. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysuis of Whoop 
ing- Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the 
common cold before it has a chance of developing into 
something worse, and experience shows that a ne.lected 
cold is a dangerous cold. 

rs. Ballington Booth says: ‘‘No family, where th ere 
are young children, should be without this lamp.” 

he air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every. breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the con- 
gestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and 
Measles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, 
Cresolene is valuable on account of its powerful germi- 
cidal qualities. 

It is a_ protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of 
successful use. 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. instamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


uniform. 


| Way your eye quirks gives you character er 


Cosmopolitan for February 


The Comeback 


(Continued from page 21) 


house’s auto again! Daddy Howe, lemme 
squeeze it! Honk! Honk! Hef-ty, tell 
lus again how you bagged the boche— 
Tell 
There she is, up on the porch! Sis 
‘Sis and Hefty’s mad— 


| us— 
and Hefty’s mad! 
ma-ad—ma-a-ad!”’ 

Through the Babylonian 
‘them and Private Sims pushing open the 
gate through the swarm of them, Miss 
Lyla Doane had risen. 
| “Sis and Hefty’s ma-a-a—d!” 
| “Por-ky! Children! Por-ky, will you 
get off that running-board? Give him a 
push, daddy. Watch out—the twins are 
on your coattails, Hefty! Herbert! 
Por-ky! Will you quit? Give him a slap, 
Hefty! Por-ky!” 

“Make him tell us, sis, ee he wiggled 
through the barbed wire in No Man’s 
Land. Gowann, Hefty; tell us again!” 

“Ma—will you call Porky off Hefty?” 

“Just once—aw, just nce—how you 
picked yourself up under——” 

“Not to-night, you little shaver! 
go, kids!” 

“Oh, sis and- Hefty’s mad—m-a-a-d— 
m-a-a-d!” 

“Ma, will you call in the kids? They’re 
acting something shameful all over Hefty’s 
Per-ky!” 

_A voice came from the rear then, a high, 
spare voice backed with command, and a 
moist pink palm quick to emerge from 
dish-water. The children scurried to it, 
leaving silence. 

“Hello, Lyle!” 

“Hello, Hefty!” 

“Take a little spin? Cool off?” 
| “No, thanks.” 

“Well, I'll be meandering, then. Guess 
Ill drop in up at the Giles’ for a while.” 

“Don’t let me keep you, Hefty.” 

Then Private Sims, turning down, 
‘turned back, strode up three steps, grasp- 
‘ing Miss Doane’s wrists as they hung 
pliant. 


Let 


look here, Lyle: What is it? 
‘Is it because I—I’m damaged goods you’re 
giving me the let-down? Hf it is, you’ve 
got to be game enough to come out and 
isay so. I’m not blaming or holding you. 
I don’t believe in holding no woman to 
;a—a has-been for life. Only, you got to 
come out with it in language.” 

“Why, Hefty Sims—aren’t you—aren’t 
you ashamed?”’. 

“No, I’m: not.. I~ believe in calling 
black black. I-know I’m no prize pack- 
age—this a-way—and all you got to do to 
square yourself with me js come out and 
say so.” 

“Why, Hefty—as—as if that made any 
difference with me! I—why, I think the 


all the girls in the office think so, too.’ 
“And you ought to see, Lyle, the way 
they’re going to fix my arm up, you'll 
hardly tell it! The fellows over in France 
use the—the artificial ones just like their 
own. Why, one hospital I was in, where 
they operated on my eye, was one fellow 
with both arms gone, and the way they 
fixed him up with artificial arrangements, 
darned if that guy wasn’t writing letters 
home on the typewriter for the whole 


blooming ward of us.” 
“Why, don’t you think I know that, 


jargon of 


me but my girl, if you want to kno} 


Hefty? And if I didn’t, you Tt 
would make any difference vy 
What’s a finer badge of honor t 
low with a sleeve that’s empty b 
fought for his ccuntry? Why, 
I’m proud of that sleeve, I am. 
it is—empty! You ought to 
better than that.” 

“What do I know except tha 
I been home I’ve been good | 
everybody i in this town except you 
it’s eating me, too—just den’t yo 
that. I don’t let on, but it’s eating 
come to everybody’s but—bu 
Giles and Giddings and all of 


“Oh, I know it, all right. 
crowd up there on the hill is mis! 
you every day that passes for the i: j 
born to.’ 

“Eulalie . Giles _ herself ain't 4 
knitting me a pair of bed-slippers, and- 

“Hefty, Hefty—you’re no invalid 
that!” 

“Good enough for everybody bt 
own girl, and my poor old mother ¢ 
shell-shock that’s eating me! A git 
Eulalie Giles has time to—— 

“Hefty, Hefty—can’t you see 
that’s what is behind the way I> 
can’t bear to see it! You’re no in 
No has-been. You've got a big come 
in you if they’ll let you alone. Yo 
letting this town make a cripple o 

ou.’ 4 | 

“Well, call it by any name you w. 
Lyle, it won't make me whole 7 


>) 


him wanting to educate him for any k 
of work he’s fitted for. Why, let m 
you, Hefty Sims, if this town will let ) 
alone, this war and the government be 
it will give you something that you e 
have lived a hundred years for and not ¢ 
I can see the beginnings every day in di 
the new look of you, Hefty—lhttle 
you say and do that you couldn’t h 
said and done before—don’t, honey, dc 
let this town kill you with kindness rae 
“T never asked it—did I—to——* 
“Even your own mother, your p 
darling old mother, has nearly wor! 
herself down trying to make a crippl: 
you. Poor darling, she’s one of the 1 
enemies you've got, Hefty. I’m t 
it to you because no one else will. Jd 


i 


going its own way and expecting you b 
to go yours. There’s hundreds of fell 
coming back home in your same fix, 
worse. You think each one of ther 
going to be met with a brass band? 
much! You came first, Hefty; that 
Look at the old Civil War left-overs. 
at uncle Ty—he let the Civil Wa 
aunt Linda make a cripple out of h 
Where’s it got him? A poor cld laz 
armed down-and-outer with more 
than he knows what to do with and n 
to fall back on but a few war- stories 
nobody’s got time to listen to.’ 
“What’s uncle Ty got to do with 
“This much: He’s been a professit 
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| Soft woolly sweaters. c 


a 


ps. scarfs, sport stockings 


Launder them so they wont thicken or shrink 


ODAY you can cleanse woolens your- 

self without hurting them. From Dad’s 

sport stockings to Baby’s little shirt, you 
can trust every single woolen you have unhesitat- 
ingly to the delicate Lux suds. 


When you twist woolens or rub them with 
soap, they become stiff, matted and shrunken. 


But with Lux there is no rubbing. Only 
sousing in the rich, pure lather, gently pressing 
the suds through the soiled parts. 


Lux comes in pure delicate flakes. They dis- 
solve instantly in hot water. In a moment you 
whisk them up into a rich lather. 


To wash your sweater 


Whisk Lux into a rich lather in very hot water— 
two tablespoonfuls to the gallon. Add cold water 
to make suds lukewarm. Swish your sweater about 
in the suds. Wash quickly, pressing the suds 
through the sweater, but do not rub. Rinse three 
times in lukewarm water. Dissolve a little Lux in 
the last rinsing to leave your sweater soft and 
woolly. Never wring sweaters. Squeeze the water 
out, and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 


Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux. 
Lever Bros. Co. —Cambridge, Mass. 


Lux wont injure anything pure water alone wow t 
injure. 


Dow t lay your daintiest blouse 
away. Youcan wear it often, cleanse 
it repeatedly, in rich Lux suds 
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She Faces 


of Fair Women | 


At all social affairs, the faces of fair 
women form the chief attraction. 
Thousands of society women appreci- 
ate that when the lights are brightly 

| shining their complexions must be 

faultlessly fair and fresh. They have 

| learned to enhance and preserve their 
# complexion by the daily use of 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


the Kind That Keeps 
Its effect upon the in is also so 
soothing, cleansing, refreshing and 
purifying. Its useisadainty and delight- 
ful habit of delicacy and refinement. 


Tubes and Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


; Poudre Amourette: The powder that adds 
= a final touch of softness to the skin. Looks 
| natural, stays on. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. 
— Both D. &R. Perfect Cold Cream and Poudre 
Amourette may be obtained of your dealer 
or by mail of us. 
TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 


a DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
| D. &R. Building Department 331 NewYork 


| HEALTH LOOKS—COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and’ surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain.on.the abdominal 
muscles. Recommencled for obesity, lumbago, 
constipation, spinal -deformitiés, floating kidney 
and all weaknesses in the abdominal] region. 


THE “*“WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the inter- 
nal ligaments and causes, the inter- 
nal organs to resume their proper 

m@ positions and perform their func- 
tions in a normal, healthful way. 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort 

to the wearer.” For men, women andchildren. 
Send for the belt on Five Days’ Free Trial. 

If satisfactory, send us $2.50. If not, return belt. 

Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. 2°22 Sts 


DRUGGISTS: Write for proposition and ful! particulars. 


wit 


WITHOUT 


‘cripple for forty years. 


; a 
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A man like him 
that came back one hundred per cent. all 
there above his collar. He’s lain back on 
the government doing the professional- 
hero stuff, and he’s never measured up be- 
yond the thirty a month the government 
thought his lost arm was worth. Don’t 
take Adalia’s and your poor old mother’s 
word for it, Hefty, that you’re—damaged 
goods. ' Don’t—don’t let us make a pro- 
fessional hero out of you, Hefty.” 

Red came surging out of Private Sim’s 
uncompromising army-collar, scorching, 
flaming. 

“If a man used those words to me, Lyle 
—‘professional hero’—I’d make him swal- 
low them.” 

“Fine, honey! I want to see you get 
sore. Get good and sore! It’s because I 
know how brave you are makes me fight 
you. I don’t need it from you to know 
that the way you stood up under fire that 
night with—your arm dangling—is one 
ef the hero-stories of the war. All over 
the state, the boys are writing it home. 
It’s just because I do know, Hefty 3 

“You know nothing. Nobody that’s 
not lived through that hell let loose over 
there knows anything. The hell of it and 
the glory of it! I want to get back. God! 
I tell you, Lyle, I wake up nights half 
plunging out of bed to get back. There’s 
something in just a uniform, once a fellow 
puts it on, makes him over. I don’t say 
I wanted to jump in on that killing over 
there—darn few of us did at first—but my 
back is up now, let me tell you.~ Them 
Huns over there got my blood boiling.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to tell you, 
Hefty——”’ 

“Why, them Huns over there got my 
blood boiling so—why—I—I—there was 
one little kid I seen over there, Lyle— 
can’t quit seeing him—a little shaver cry- 
ing in the road one day, and his ma and 
kid brother and cur dog laying dead .in the 
road from an-air-raid—I wake up nights 
sweating, with that kid sitting on my 
chest—calling me! It ain’t my arm laying 
over there rotting in No Man’s Land; 
it’s a fellow like 1 e having to leave his 
job unfinished over there and come back 
to where he don’t fit in nowhere.” 

“No, no, Hefty; you do fit in!” 

“’That’s why I say the government owes 
me a living. Why, when I went down to 
the freight depot yesterday and saw the 
boys heaving tonnage and me at twenty- 
six standing on the side-lines done for— 
done fcr in war and done for in peace— 
something got me by the throat, by God! 
I got to keep letting them kid me along, 
Lyle, about the glory of being a cripple. 
It’s all I got to fall back on—the glory- 
stuff.” 

Dusk was thickening, a gray mist 
seeming to fold them into it. The clamber 
of vines for background and Miss Doane’s 
small face lifting against it, she was like 
one of its moonflowers opening. 

“Tt is glory, Hefty! Not the kind that 
goes with brass bands, but the kind that 
can be the making of you, if youll let it. 
Don’t you remember how I used to beg of 
you, Hefty—it was our biggest fuss. A 
man’s worth a dollar and a half a day from 
his neck down. There’s no limit to his 
value from the neck up.” 

“T’m no stiff- collar guy.” 

“No; but you're a stiff-upper-lip guy, 
and that? s what counts. Don’t let this 
town force you into selling pencils or night- 


watching, Hefty. I give it two more months 
to cool down. The public forgets, Hefty— 
they’re made that way. It’s human. 
Why, I—if you don’t mind my telling you, 
Hefty, I saw you yesterday strolling into 
old-man Giles’ office. He wasn’t quite so 
sociable and chatty as he was last tim 
I saw him asking to be excused instead of 
hauling out the directors’ meeting humidor 
of cigars and——” = 
"He was busy with—— ” ‘ 
“Sure he was! And next time he’ll be 
little busier, and first thing you know - 
whole town is going to be too busy. Ever. 
one of us back at our regular jobs’ nd 
taking our heroes for granted.” ‘ 
“T wish you’d cut that word, Lyle.” 
“It’s always been that way with wars 
Hefty. Oh, I’ve been reading, and I-L- 
God, how I want to save you from being a 
hero, Hefty!” . 
“Js—is that all’s been eating you, 
Lyle?” 
“What else, Hefty honey, could it be?” 
“Not my—squint or—or—my side?” 
She felt out toward him again along the 
sag of sleeve, laying it to her face. 2 
= As I was reading yesterday, Hefty, a 
man’s a cripple just so far as his brain 
makes him a cripple. There’s sixty thou- 
sand of them in this country, outside of 
the war, and hundreds of them have made 
good. Why not you, Hefty, like the best. 
of them?” ' 
““T—why—just seems I don’t kn 
where to turn, Lyle. I’m like a fellow in 
boat with his paddle gone. I can’t seem 
to steer—nowhere.”’ | 
“The government, Hefty, is ready to 
steer you through all the training you 
need. I’ve got all the pamphlets. Ought 
to have seen, Hefty, the movie I saw the 
other night. Fellows in France that 
weren’t nothing more than heavers and 
truckmen fitted up with arms and legs 
and learning head-jobs. Engineering and 
telegraphy and drafting. That’s what || 
want so terribly for you, Hefty, mechanical, 
drafting. You've got the talent for it. 
All you got to do is sign up down at the 
works and they’ll start things moving 4 
you. Hefty—it’s your chance!” 
“Drafting, honey? Why, I can’t even 
hold my old T square! It’s all I can do to 
sign my name without ma guiding me.’ 
“Vou can! You can! You don’t need 
your poor old mother waiting on you for 
the things you can learn yourself. A 
great fellow like you, Hefty, all of a sudden’ 
laying down on the mother he’s been so) 
proud of taking care of all these years! I 
tell you it’s not fair to her or to the girl, 
Hefty, who’s aching and aching to marry 
yOu. ae a 
“Lyle!” fl 
‘on ae t want to a a acne ‘Heft 
I want to marry a victor.” =| 
“Lyle, Lyle, you’ve got too much brains 
for a fellow Jike me! Pm not fit to wie] 
your shoes.” 
“Vow 're fit for anything you set you 
mind to, Hefty Sims; it’s your real come| 
back counts with me. Not brass band: 
and Giles dinners and Sessinghouse auto 


| 


mobiles. You’ve got a bigger comeback. 
in you than that, Hefty. See how I look. 
att ee 


He took both her hands. in. “his “one 
tightening his hold. : 3 
“T think I do, Lyle,’’ he Sa = | 
““There’s a big future in qareie. Heft: 
Seen the house Ed Moore’s built for him 


Vhen you cut the 


‘uticle you leave 
inprotected places 
‘Wl around the del- 
‘cate nail root 


“The Culex way cf man- 
‘icuring is indeed pleas- 
Ling, especially when your 
hands must always look 
freshly manicured”’ 


Paul, 
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) The wrong and the right way 


tO manicure 


When you cut the cuticle, you 

leive little unprotected places 
all around the tender nail root. These 
become rough, sore and ragged; they 
grow unevenly and cause hangnails. 


C UTTING the cuticle is ruinous! 


Soften and remove surplus cuticle 
without knife or scissors. Just apply 
a bit of Cutex, the harmless cuticle 
remover, to the base of_ your nails, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. 


Cutex does away with all need for 
cutting or trimming, and leaves a firm, 
smooth, even line at the base of your 
nails. 


In five minutes the most delight- 
ful manicure you ever had 


Wrap a little cotton around the end 
of an orange stick (these come in the 
Cutex package), dip it into the 
Cutex bottle and work around the 
base of the nail, gently pressing 
back the cuticle. Rinse the fingers 
carefully in clear water, pushing the 
cuticle back when drying the hands. 


A complete manicure 
set for 2rc. Send 
for it today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH 21c TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 502 


114 West 17th St., New York City 


If you like snowy-white nail tips, 
apply a little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails. Finish with Cutex 
Cake Polish. 


In cold weather the cuticle often 
shows a tendency to become dry and 
rough. When this happens, apply a 
little Cutex Cuticle Comfort. 


Now see how well-groomed your 
nails look. Keep them looking well. 
Give them a Cutex manicure regularly. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 35c, 
65c and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail White is 
35c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder, 
liquid or stick form is 35c, and Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort is 35c. 


A complete manicure set 
for only 21c 


Mail the coupon today with 2Ic for the com- 
plete manicure set shown below. It contains 
enough of the Cutex preparations for several 
manicures. Send for it today. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 502, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, send 
21¢ to Northam Warren: 
Dept. 502, 200 Mountain 
St., Montreal, for your 
sample set and get Cana- 
dian prices. ’ 


CUTEX 
te 
i 


| 
| 


oe) 
“I 


Remove surplus cu- 
ticle without cut- 
ting. See what a 
firm, smooth, even 
edge Cutex gives 


“I have found Cutex the 
quickest and most effec- 
tive way of taking care 
cf my nails’’ 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 


She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 


Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 


The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
oid Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 


Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘first aid.’’ . 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


**Like learning a tune—and aseasy.’’ Our Disc Records 
Eopeat the correct accent and pronunciation until you 
wit. Family andfriends enjoy language study by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
War has created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know languages. Prepare now to better your position or in- 
Grease your business. Used and recommended by educators 
in leading colleges. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 
E LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
2 W. 45th Si.,N. Yo 


TH 
2 915 Putnam Building, 


A United States Department of Agr.culture bul- 
letin saya: ““The best bait usually is food of a 
kind that the rata and mice do not get in the 
vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and at- 
tractive and the kind changed when necessary. 
“*Rough On Rats” mixes with any food. It rids 
premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly, cheaply. 
Get it at drug and general stores. “Ending Rats 
and Mice”, our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 
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self since you’re gone? The three months’ 
evening course at the works is all he took, 
no pension meanwhile, neither. It’s one 
of those little one-tamily houses on Stilow 
Place, Hefty, with the—the cutest little 
sun-porch for ma Sims and her—her joints. 
Why, us—you—me—Hefty—it would be 
the kind cf comeback would help save 
some of the other fellows from hero-stuff 
when they come home, Hefty. Hefty?” 

“Why, Lyle girl, I dunno. I guess 
you’re right. I guess you’re always right, 
honey.” 

“*Tt’s a fine time to sign up down at the 
works, Hefty—we just got time to walk 
down for the night session—this evening— 
there’s a sign went up Bog about regis- 
tering.” 

“I—I got the auto, ‘Lyle, to ride us 
down.” 

“Send it back. 


We'll walk. You’re 


Fannie Hurst’s next story, ‘‘Humoresque,’’ 


no object of charity on this town. We’ 
going to walk ourselves straight down 
the works and sign up a new lease o 
life.’ 

“You—sure you want me this a-w 
Lyle?” 
“Hefty, I just never was so sure!” 

In a gathering darkness that was alreg 
pointed with a first star and sweet w 
the whitening moonflower vine, Hi 
Sims gathered inte the cove of his 
the tiptoe figure of Miss Lyla Doane, 
face back and quivering like a floy 
about to be plucked. 

Across the darkness, and so distin 
that it was as if the head dipped in s 
and the grin with the front hiatus 
shine through it, came the voice of Po 
Doane, pitched in the key of derision. _ 

“Sis and Hefty’s glad! Sis and Hefty’ 8 
gla-ad—gla-a-ad!” . 
will appear in March Cosmopolitan, 


“Taxi!” 


(Continued from page 48) 


“Er—it’s just four now,” stated Mr. 
Randolph. 
‘So it is,” agreed Miss Thornton quite 


coolly, glancing at the clock and registering 
surprise—tone quite calm and dignified. 
‘““Do you think it’s too early for tea?”’ 

“No; not at all. That is, I don’t know 
much about what hours are suited to tea. 
Er—TI never take it.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” 

A long silence intervenes. The lady | 
could easily break it, but won’t. She has ~ 
gathered somewhere that silence is often a 
club. Mr. Randolph evidently shares the 
intuition; he must say something and does. 

‘‘T’ve been very busy since I saw you 
last.”’ 

“‘How interesting!” 

“Yes; it has been—in spots. I’ve—er— 
been studying the under side of the upper 
world through a hole in the front glass of a 
taxi. It has given me a great idea.” 

“Really?” 

‘Ves; I’m going to start the Manhattan 
Chaperoned Cab Company.” 

“The what?” asked Miss Thornton, 
forced to show interest in the preposterous 
project, in spite of the facts that her eyes 
were growing more and more wounded 
and the corners of her tremulous mouth 
were drooping further and further south. 

‘“‘Chaperoned Cab Company,” repeated 
Mr. Randolph, his broad brows puckering 
in serious thought over his wide blue eyes. 
“Tt doesn’t sound like much of an idea 
until you follow it out. Would you like 
to have me explain it to you?” 

“‘Oh, ce—certainly.” 

“Well, it all hangs on an invention of 
my own—an attachment to the ordinary 
taximeter of a miniature map of New York 
and vicinity and a sort of seismic-needle 
affair. You set the needle on the point in 
the map corresponding to where the cab 
starts from in—er—real life. | Wherever 
the cab goes, the needle shows the route 
in red ink on the map, with a time-signal 
of how long it stopped at any given house, 
park, store—er—et cetera. Do you begin 
to get the idea?” 

““N—no,”’ said Miss Thornton. 

“Just think a minute. Tired old 
couple of conventional ideas and actually 


beyond the age of dancing are in horror of 


sitting up all night watching daugheal 
have a good time. Send her in one of my 
cabs; the ink-route will show just how 
straight she went to the party, how long 
she stayed, and how she came back. I 
forgot to mention the dictograph attach- 
ment in every vehicle. Take another 
case: Man married to a pretty and very 
young wife. Can’t you hear him say, 
‘Yes, my d-d-dear; you can go anywhere 
if you'll take a Chaperoned Cab’?”’ 

“No, I can’t,” said Miss Thornton de- 
cisively, and stared meaningly at the 
clock, as though she were worrying over 
her next engagement. 

Mr. Randolph flushed, rose hastily, and 
possessed himself of hat, stick, and gloves. 

“T mustn’t keep you,” he said, “I’ve 
got a date in about five minutes myself.” 

She rose, an absent-minded look in her 
eyes, and accompanied him to the door of 
the room. He opened it and took his hand 
from the knob to shake good-by. Her 
hand reached out toward his listlessly, as 
though it had become infected with the 
selisame droop that had assailed the cor- 
ners of her lips. 

‘““May I—er—call again?” 

““No!”’ cried Pamela, snatched back he 
hand, threw both arms up against the 
door- jamb, dropped her curly head upg 
them, and burst into tears. 

Mr. Randolph’s platinum-headed cane 
fell with a clatter; his gloves fluttered to 
the floor, and his new top-hat, emitting 
a clucking, mirthful sound, hurtled across 
the room. In less time than it has taken 
to describe these simultaneous events, he 
had seized the sobbing girl in his arms 
and was babbling as follows: © - | 

‘* Miss Tho—Pamela—Pam, you dean | 
and sweetest of all the little women in the 
world! Oh, darling, don’t cry; but if you, 
must, then cry on me—so! That’s right, 
my precious: put your arms round my 
neck and hold me close. S—strangle m 
b—but never, never let me go.’ 5 

He stooped gradually, picked her up, | 
and made for the couch. Just before he 
got there, he reached a small prayer-rug | 
of Persian design and of great value, one 
of many such oases in the large expanse, 
of beautifully waxed flooring. The speci-| 
fied rug seemed to take sudden offense at | 
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Records 


Hear Them All In One Evening hats 


Each one a star of the first magnitude in the 
musical firmament—each an exclusive Columbia 
artist. 

— Columbia Records give you the wonderful 
_ privilege of hearing them all, at your fireside, 
any evening. 

An aria from each of your favorite operas, a 
Chopin nocturne, a Liszt rhapsody—you make 
your own program, you listen in the comfort 
of your home to these brilliant stars of opera 
and concert, and you enjoy every number as 
thoroughly as though the artist were there in 
the room with you. 


Lashanska 


That is the unique charm of Columbia 
Records — they reflect the individual 
gifts of the artist as perfectly as a clear, 
still pool mirrors the flower that nods 
on its brim. 
To make a good record great, play it 
on the Columbia Grafonola. 


Stracciari COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York Columbia Grafonolas 
London Office: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. pte alos Poca 


Designs up _to §2100 


YORRHEA is 
undoubtedly a 
vital danger to 
both gums and teeth. 
Tender gums indicate 
it, and with it come 
loosening teeth. Im- 
perceptibly at first, the 
gums recede from the 
normal gum line. 
They inflame. They 
present many tiny 
openings for millions 
of bacteria to attack 
the unenameled tooth 
base. Tooth-base de- 
cay quickly follows. 
Even if the cavity be 
filled and the tooth 
saved, the gums con- 
tinue to recede. Re- 
member, too, that in- 
flamed and bleeding 
gums act as so many 
doorways for disease 
germs to enter the sys- 
tem— infecting joints 
or tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. 
Against this Pyor- 
rhea (Riggs’ Disease) 
ordinary tooth-pastes 
are powerless. Yet 
Pyorrhea attacks four 
out of five people 
who are over forty, 
and many under this 
age. But Forhan’s 
—if used in time and 
used consistently — 
F positively prevents 
Pyorrhea. It is a 
scientific tooth 
cleanser as well. 
| Brush your teeth 
} with it. .See how 
promptly bleeding or 
gum tenderness 
ceases and how 
your teeth are kept 
white, clean and 
free from tartar. 
If gum - shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 
30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 
FORHAN CO, 
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Mr. Randolph’s rude footfall. It took to 
itself wings and flew from under him. 
The crash of two of the choicest bits of 
Manhattan’s humanity was terrific. Above 
the din of scattering furniture could be 
heard the peal of a girl’s clear laughter, 
and presently a voice ringing merrily 
through half-swallowed sobs, 

‘“M—my—what a b—bump!” 

They sat on the floor, face to face, and 
matched a treble: ‘“‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” witha 
heavy male: ‘Haw! Haw! Haw!” The 
terrified Tomlinson burst in upon the 
scene, and there are twenty-six adjectives 
that would have fitted the look on his 
countenance, the first five being “‘as- 
tounded,”  ‘“‘scandalized,”.  ‘‘amazed,”’ 


“‘deprecating,” “appalled.” 
‘“‘M— Master Robert! M—Miss Imo- 
gene!” 


Pamela pointed one finger at him 
weakly, and was off again to tumble down 
another cascade of laughter. Tomlinson 
shook his solemn head from side to side 
in_a grieved and palsied motion. 

“Such, doings! “I never—no—l never!” 

“Tomlinson is right,’ said Mr. Ran- 
dolph solemnly, as he rose and helped 

Pamela to her feet. ‘“‘I consider this the 
most astonishing sample of deportment 
that has come to my immediate attention 
for—for ten years.’’ He turned to the un- 
mollified servitor. ‘‘Tomlinson,” he con- 
tinued, still supporting the laughter- 
weakened Pamela with one arm, “‘I think 
it is due you to explain that Miss Thornton 
and I were merely rehearsing, or, rather, 
reviving the occasion of our first meeting. 
It was sitting just as you found us that we 
first made each other’s acquaintance a 
decade ago, except that the encounter 
took place on the western sidewalk of 
Fifth Avenue at about the corner of Forty- 
eighth Street. I trust that this informa 
tion will clear up all doubts in your mind 
as to our sanity, and that you will now 
leave us to the settlement of certain 
personal affairs of great moment.” 

Tomlinson withdrew, still shaking his 
old head from side to side, and mumbling 
his opinion that the explanation, far from 


| condoning an affront to what had once 


been an orderly establishment, was in the 


THE END ei 


Mutiny = = ; 


(Continued from page 41) : i 


Rafe go without a gentle pacification. How- 
ever, a map fell open in Ned’s hand, and 
his eye lighted upon the Chateau- Thierry 
sector. He bent over and examined it to 
see where the boys were fighting now. Then 
he grew interested and forgot. 

Up and down the company street, ever 
since the regiment broke ranks, continuous 
and boisterous skylarking went on. Into 
Ned Faison’s tent came the echoes of 
rough pranking and the banter of good: 
natured raillery. 

Now, abruptly and without warning, 
the tone of the noises changed into a 
passionate uproar of maddened men. All 
the jolly clamor and the jokes had hushed, 
as if men were standing to listen. For 
a moment Faison sat still, wondering at 
a louder burst of revilings, and volley of 
epithets, fighting epithets in the army. 

“Riot!” Faison exclaimed, and sprang 
to his door. 


nature of a plant on his credulity. | 
sooner had he closed the door softly 
firmly on the scené of wreckage than Mr 
Randolph turned all his attention to the 
lady in his arms. se 
“Pam,” he said, “I want you to do 
laughing.” He laid his hands on 
shoulders, held her at arms’ length, ; 
forced her eyes to a long and breathle: 
solemn meeting with his own. s 
dear girl,” he continued, ‘when ie 


fident mental bearings. I saw how c 
pletely desirable you are and my cour 
sank and left me, as though someone hac 
said, ‘You can have her if you'll just ste 
up to Mars. When I was running a vay 
so that I might live to fight for you ir 
many other days, the flame of you s vepi 
down and seized my coward heart. It 
yours, darling, forever—if you'll oni 
take it!” : 
And then they kissed each other—on 
of those long, unhurried marriages of thi 
lips in which eye meets wondering eye 
closely that the barriers of flesh anc 
space and time are pushed aside, and al 
the whole wide world together with sevet 
heavens are crowded into the tiny sphen 
of a single lucent orb. Look at them, ob 
you growing public; watch them do ‘it 
For while it is customary to draw th 
veil on these intimate first contacts o 
the soul, let it be said that such conven 
tional literary hypocrisy is herein ab 
jured on the grounds that the real thin; 
in youth in love doesn’t give a whooj| 
who sees. | 
Even such a kiss as is under review ha 
an end as well as a beginning, and just a! 
this one finished its too brief but crowde( 
span of life came the honk three times re) 
peated of a motor-horn, as though th 
world at large had availed itself of tha 
means to cap the shameless oscullati 
with three exclamation-points. 


‘‘Why, Bobby,” cried Pamela, * ‘you'y: 
never kept your cab waiting?” | 
‘“Sometime to-night,” said Mr. Ran 


dolph dreamily, sadly, wistfully, “T’ 
have to go somewhere away from here 
Let him wait.’ 


The tumult came from Bloxum’s ten 
across the street; dozens of runnin 
men converged in that direction. 

Somebody was making trouble withi. 
the tent—several somebodies—plenty C 
trouble, and no secrecy. Faison outra 
the crowd and had lifted the flap when h- 
was hurled aside by a struggling mas 
that rolled out like a ball—four mer 
fighting and swearing and sprawling 0 
the ground. Their language indicated 
personal disagreement. But they hi 
chosen an unfortunate moment to eme 
from the privacy of their tent and bum) 
into a squad of the provost guard. ia 
uninvited guard made it their busi 
seizing arms and legs out of the whirlin 
mélée, which broadened the scrimmag, 


ie 


mouthing. . 


be 


> Sergeant 


“J come out on a nine,’ 
itchell shouted. 

‘“Didn’t! You throwed a six.” 

“And I made my point.” 

“You didn’t.” Rafe shook his fist and 
uggled with the guard. 

“7 did.” 

“The dice rolled off the blankets,” 
‘rgeant Anderson cut in. 

“You're a liar!” 

‘Captain Woodward shoved through 
‘e crowd. 

“Shooting craps, were you?”’ 

Four sergeants straightened up sheepish- 
| and none of them said a word. 

“Sorry, boys—gambling costs your 
‘eyvrons. Guard, take charge of these 
in and confiscate their dice.” 

Mitchell looked at Bloxum, and Bloxum 

‘meed at Anderson, while Anderson 
| ewise passed the buck. 
“T think Ware’s got ’em.” 
All four of them looked silly as they felt 
0 their pockets, but produced no dice. 
“Sergeant Edwards,” the captain order- 
., “find the dice.” 
Edwards searched the gladiators, search- 
{ thoroughly, but failed to discover the 
imbler’s tools. 
Meanwhile, Rafe Bloxum edged up 
“se to Faison and whispered huskily: 
“For God’s sake, Ned, skirmish round 
id rustle a pair o’ dice. We never had 
ine, and can’t prove no crap-game. 
tch *em to me at the guard-house, and 
samble my kit together in a hurry.” 


All their narrow world heard of Ser- 
(mt Faison’s demotion. That night, a 
\tite-eyed negro boy brought a note 
‘dressed to “‘ Private Faison.” 


[know of your shameful conduct. Do pri- 
\tes sneak round to the back door when 
*y visit white folks? 


There was no signature, but Jean’s hand- 


| wii Dae s 
\iting was characteristic—and so was the fj 
ite. Faison read it again, tore it into) & 


iigments. 
(hat ends it.” 


‘Another daylight, but only a few men 
led off their bunks when the bugler 
ioted his reveille. Most of the fellows 
lid been up for an hour, and heavy autos 
\re already rumbling toward the station 
\th baggage. 
‘After Private Faison felt absolutely 
‘cure in his new status for duty overseas, 
| invoked the mediation of Captain 
‘oodward, and got permission to see the 
lonel at five o’clock. 
“Well?” The unchanged colonel looked 
| grimly from his desk as Private Faison 
‘uted, precisely at five. 
‘The private had planned his exact 
\rds but was disconcerted by the sudden 
trance of Lieutenant d’Avray at the 
ir. . 
“Colonel—the ladies desire— Ah, beg 
i ” The courteous Frenchman waited 
ilingly and held the door open behind] 
In. Through it, Ned saw ladies gathered 
‘ound a table in the French Mission. 
yw he remembered—Jean had spoken 
sterday of having d’Avray invite him to 
S very tea. 
“Well?” The colonel snapped again. 
id must speak in a hurry and get out. 
“Colonel, I understand you will not 
View your action.” 
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“T wonder, Mary, if coffee really harms one 
as much as some folks think? 


“Well, John, you wouldn’t give coffee to 
little Jack, would youP It seems to me the 
safest and best table drink for all of us is 
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“In reducing you? No.” ¥ 
“Then I wish to apologize, sir, for my 
‘apparent insolence. I meant no dis. 
respect. What I wanted was to get back 
into ranks and go to France. But I can. 
not leave without putting myself straight 
‘Thank you, sir, for permitting me to say 
itz ‘ 
| “So that was it?” The colonel sat uy 
‘stiffly, and d’Avray advanced a pace int; 
the room. Then the astounded Frenchmar 
witnessed what no other man had eye 
sseen—Colonel Nolan showed human feel 
ing. He arose, and his voice trembled 
“Faison, my hat is off to you.” Off ij 
came with a sweep. “Such spirit musj 
render American troops invincible.” 

D’Avray pressed forward. 2. 

“‘May I have the honor of shaking you 
hand?” The Frenchman clicked his heel 
together with elaborate courtesy. “| 
salute you, sir. France is proud of he 
allies.” 

It is quite difficult for an Americar 
youngster to smile and make himsel 
punctiliously polite with a Frenchman— 
when he isn’t thinking about the French 
man at all but is watching a strategi 
door and thinking about a girl. Betweer 
the colonel and d’Avray, Ned kep 
busier than a one-eyed boy at a three 
ring circus. ; 

“France salutes you, sir. France doe 
you honor.” D’Avray’s palm went up ii 
the orthodox style of a French soldie 
doing honor. That’s when Ned momen 
tarily lost sight of the back door, and Jean’ 
voice startled him. 

“‘Lieutenant, we are waiting for you 
and the colonel— Oh—oh!” : 

Resting upon her green parasol, Jeai 
had framed herself, Tosca-fashion, in th 
doorway, her laugh changing to bewilder 
ment. She saw Colonel Nolan with ha 
in hand, while the gallant Frenchmai 
stood before Ned Faison in an attitude o 
melodramatic homage. What was it al 
about? 

‘“‘Oh—oh!” she exclaimed, and turne 
[to run, but the colonel stopped her. — 

“Miss Jean, come in. Don’t go. Com 
right in, I say.” 

The girl hesitated; she barely glance 
at Ned, looked curiously at d’Avray 
Then her eyes abided with the colonel. ° 

‘““Miss Jean, I can now answer you 
question, which I declined to answer las 
night. Yesterday, Sergeant Faison cam 
to my quarters and was intentionall 
insolent to me, so that he would be re 
duced to ranks and could go to Franc 
as a private.” The French lieutenan 
betrayed such surprise and enthusiasm tha 
the colonel turned to him. “That’s true 
d’Avray; eight of my best non-coms mar 
aged to get themselves broke in orde 
that they might go to France in the ranks 
It was a put-up job.” ; 

“Tt was mutiny, Colonel—mutiny.” 

“Of course it’s mutiny.” é 

“But a magnificent mutiny, Colonel- 
magnificent!” 3 

“Sure; they are magnificent lads. 
The colonel caught Ned’s hand. “Thi 
boy will not be a private very long.” 

Jean heard only one thing, thought ¢ 
only one thing: Ned was going to Franc 
going to fight in this terrible war. Sh 
struggled for self-control and inquired, ~ 

“Mr. Faison, when are you going?” 

“Within an hour.”’ : 

“Oh, Ned—Ned! 


6“ 


she gasped. z 


- 


§ 
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lidn’t know! And I shall not see you 
ain?” Unconsciously she took a step 
oward him. 

“Oh, yes; we all hope to come back.” 

It was his matter-of-fact way of saying 
t that frightened every vestige of color 
‘rom her cheek. 

“JT didn’t mean that. Not that! I 
neant—will I see you before you go—just 
o say good-by?” 

' “Pm afraid not. The boys are falling 
‘n now.” 

The two other men faded from his 
thoughts and sight; he saw only a girl 
yefore him, a girl with misty eyes and 
jutstretched hands, saying, 

 €Ned, I’m sorry.” 

_ Dimly he felt that the men were gone; 
he tactful d’Avray leading off the colonel, 
ind this time d’Avray closed the door 
dehind him. 

' Jean spoke in a rush, as if afraid she 
night not say it. 

“Ned, when you come back—if you 
isk me again—I’ll marry you, or I'll 
marry you now.” For a moment, she 
yroke down utterly. But she steadied 
vetself. ‘‘Ned, I want you to go. Id 
vant youto go—if I knew you would be 
tilled!” 

“No’’—he shook his head with all the 

confidence of youth and love—“‘T’ll come 
yack safe; a fellow couldn’t help it—if he 
iad you waiting.” 
_ She was only a woman; she must cuddle 
ose. She stroked his hair, kissed his 
ips, calling him a thousand fond and 
oolish names until Colonel Nolan rattled 
he door-knob and entered briskly. 

“Well, my lad, your time’s up. Now, 
vhen you get aboard the transport—not 
itil then, mind you—tell those other 
even mutineers, the insolents, the drunk- 
ids, the crap-shooters, tell them that I 
flory in their spunk. Over the top now, 
ind the best of luck!” 

The regiment swung into line. Steady 

yrown columns moved down the dusty 
‘oad, setting their faces toward the long, 
ong hike that led to France. On the 
solonel’s porch, Jean Merrill held herself 
srect as the colonel himself, or as d’Avray 
it her side. . 
' Bigfeller passed in the ranks, and 
rrinned at his colonel. Involuntarily, the 
solonel’s hand rose in a salute. Then the 
solonel noted Sergeant Bloxum, who had 
von his medal for valor on the field, now 
narching as a private. Again the colonel 
saluted. 

“Look, Miss Jean!” 

~“Ves; there’s my soldier!” 
- Undistinguished from a thousand others, 
ler young soldier came abreast. The 
0ys swung their hats and cheered. 
Solonel Nolan saluted with a gulp in his 
hroat. Jean waved her parasol. That 
vas all. The regiment had passed. 

Stepping inside to his desk, Colonel 
Nolan handed Jean a long envelop. 

“Miss Jean, here is Lieutenant Faison’s 
‘ommission. He does not know. If I 
vad delivered it this afternoon, I should 
lave been compelled to remove him from 
he ranks—and keep him here.” 

“Then Ned’s an officer?” 

“Yes—or will be as soon as you send his 
sommission—to France.” 

: Impulsively she lifted the envelop to 
rer lips and drew it away again. 

“No; I love him best as I saw him last 
—a soldier—my soldier!” 
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assisted in the somewhat pathetic expres- 
sion which was part of her pose. 

‘Kind of trouble here to-night, ’’ Harold 
declared jerkily. “Old Louis has forgot- 
ten to keep. my table.” 

“We've been waiting quite a quarter of 


an hour,” Miss Whitney sighed, “and I 
am so hungry. Se 
“Perhaps,” Stephen suggested, after 


barely a moment’s hesitation, “you would 
care to join us?” 

“Are you sure we shouldn’t be disturbing 
you?” Miss Whitney asked, looking into 
his eyes. ‘‘It would be simply sweet. I 
am dying to sit down. Everyone has been 
so trying this afternoon.” 

Miss Whitney was apparently dying for 
other things, which Louis, in a most un- 
derstanding manner, produced. Very soon 
the brothers were drinking their first cock- 
tail, and Stephen’s whispered admonition 
to his nephew to order anything the young 
lady would like had produced a gold-foiled 
bottle, now reposing in an ice-pail. Miss 
Whitney took the conversation into her 
own hands. There was no doubt that she 
was a young lady of remarkable tact. 

“Tt’s so dear of you,” she. declared, 
“both of you,” she added, with a wonderful 
glance at Stephen, “to leave that grubby 
old City and come up here to see life. And 
so sensible, too. There are other things in 
the world, aren’t there, Mr. Underwood, 
besides making money?”’ 

“T suppose there are,’ Stephen admitted 
dolefully, ‘but I am bound to confess that 
we have somewhat neglected them.” 

“Vou should take an interest in the 
theater,’’ she advised. 

“Neither my brother nor I,”’ Stephen re- 
plied, “have witnessed a theatrical per- 
formance since Sir Henry Irving last played 
in ‘The Bells.’” 

“You don’t object to the stage?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“Not in the least,’’ Stephen assured her. 

“Nor to anyone connected with it,” 
George Henry echoed, with a little bow. 

“Vou dear!’? Miss Whitney exclaimed, 
patting his hand. 

George Henry glanced at the table on 
his right, which was unfortunately occupied 
by a prosperous-looking American and his 
wife. To be patted on the hand by a very 
attractive young lady was a new and ex- 
traordinarily-pleasant sensation. 

‘““My brother and I,” he announced bold- 
ly, “think of paying a visit to the theater 
very shortly. Are you acting in anything 
at present, Miss Whitney?” 

She sighed. The pathos now was un- 
mistakable. She shook her head very sadly. 

“T have~ had terribly. bad luck, Mr. 
Underwood,” she confided. ‘‘T have a 
wonderful musical comedy, with an ex- 
quisite part for myself, and the man who 
was going to produce it for me died only 
a few weeks ago.”’ 

“Pegged out. without a moment’s warn- 
ing,’ Harold putin. “ Filthy luck for Miss 
Whitney. She’d been counting on his 
putting up the stuff.” 

The brothers Underwood were puzzled 
but interested. 

“Tt isn’t an expensive production,”’ Miss 
Whitney continued, feeling her way cau- 
tiously, “‘and the very theater for it is in 
the market at the present moment.” 
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“The Singing Bird” 


(Continued from page 59) 


“Tt’s a corking good piece of work,” 
Harold remarked. ‘‘A fortune in it, with 
Miss Whitney in the title-réle.”’ 

The faces of Stephen and his brother 
suddenly cleared. What had before been 
mysterious to them was now becoming 
clear. There was a business side, of course, 
to all theatrical ventures. 

“Pardon me,” Stephen inquired, ‘but 
the person who advances the money to 
secure the production of such a piece as you 
were speaking of is usually, I believe, a 
loser?” 

“Not in a case like this,” Miss Whitney 
assured him eagerly. 

‘““Miss Whitney never loses any money 
for her backers,”’ Harold declared. ‘‘ They 
touch the oof every time.” 

The brothers seemed unaccountably de- 
pressed, and Miss Whitney was content to 
let the subject drop foratime. Meanwhile, 
the service of dinner progressed. It was a 
queer partie carrée, the conversation, stage- 
managed by Harold, chiefly consisting of 
reference to benevolent strangers who had 
befriended some undiscovered genius, as- 
sisted them toward a stage career, and 
reaped princely rewards. For some reason, 
however, the morale of the story generally 
fell flat. Toward the end of dinner, George 
Henry, who was half-way through his sec- 
ond glass of champagne, snatched at a 
moment when his brother and nephew were 
engaged in conversation, and asked: a ques- 
tion of Miss Whitney. 


“Did you happen to notice,” he asked, 


“‘a very attractive young lady—there were 
two of them, in fact—seated at this table 
on the right at luncheon-time?” 

Miss Whitney reflected. 

“Why, of course!” she exclaimed. “That 
was Peggy Robinson and little Julia 
Winch.” 

‘“‘Are they on the stage?” he asked 
timidly. 


“When they get a chance,” Miss Whit- 


ney replied. ‘They were in the chorus at 
Daly’s until a monthago. Peggy isn’t bad- 
leoking. Better let me introduce you.” 

George Henry colored up to the roots of 
his hair. 

“T wasn’t thinking of anything of that 
sort,” he stammered. ‘‘I am too—too 4 

“Too what?” she laughed. 

“T shouldn’t know what to say to ac- 
quaintances like that.” 

Miss Whitney laughed again. 

“Oh, Peggy would find plenty to talk 
about,’ > she observed, a little dizzily. 
“You might find her conversation a little 
monotonous, but you could have all of it 
you wanted— Mr. Underwood?” George 
Henry leaned a little across the table, a 
proceeding which her gesture invited. ‘‘Do 
you think there would be any chance of 
interesting your brother, or both of you, in 
a theatrical speculation?” 

George Henry coughed. It was really 
very foolish of him, but his old habits of 
caution, engendered ‘by a quarter-century 
of commercial life, were too strong. 

“T really could not say, Miss Whitney. 
We have neither of us been used to specu- 
lations of any sort.” 

The young lady sighed, and the conver- 
sation became general again. 

“‘Hopeless old dears!”’ she whispered to 
her escort. 


“Sit tight,’”’ he replied, under his breath, 
“They’re biting all right.” .. 

It was Stephen whe presently reopendd 
the subject. | 

“Tf it is not an impertinent question, 
Miss Whitney,” he asked, “what amount 
would be necessary to insure the successful 
production of your musical comedy?” 

Miss Whitney was not one of those 
bohemian young ladies to whom money 
counts as nothing. She came, on the 
contrary, from an exceedingly hard- 
headed stock of successful tradespeople, 
and she had learned the art of caution. 
She leaned across toward Stephen, her eyes 
bright with interest and a rather becoming 
little frown upon her forehead. $s. 

“Tt all depends, Mr. Underwood,” she 
replied. “The thing could be done, - no 
doubt, including a short lease of the 
theater, for a matter of five thousand 
pounds. On the other hand,” she went 
on, ‘‘there are extras—and perhaps supe 
extras—which might make the amount 
to seven or eight thousand. The pers 
or syndicate who found the money wo 
be entitled to five-per-cent. interest a 
half the profits, after paying autho 
fees.” 

‘““A perfectly reasonable arrangement 
Stephen murmured, glancing at~ 
brother. ix 

‘“‘Quite so,” George Henry echoed: 

Blanche Whitney’s spirits revived. S 
talked gaily until the end of the meal, 
little surprised to find that her glowi 
account of the fortunes realized by variou: 
theatrical syndicates | aroused so ‘little 
enthusiasm in her listeners. At a quarter 
to ten, Stephen took out his watch. a 

“Tt is our custom,” he said, 
brother’s custom and mine, to retire _ 
half-past ten. We have just ‘time to reach 
home pleasantly and read the papers for 
a few minutes.” 

“You are not going 
exclaimed. 

“With your permission, Miss Whitney,” 
Stephen replied. 

“My brother and I,” George Henry 
intervened, ‘‘are most punctual in ou 
habits.” 

The little party broke up. Blanche 
kept Stephen a little behind, and, with a a 
pretty little gesture, detained him a“ 
the others had passed out. 

“Mr. Underwood,” she begged, ‘‘do tell 
me: Do you think this idea appeals to 
you at all? You can’t tell me how happy 
it would make me,”’ she went on, “to feel 
that I was going to owe this success—and 
I am going to have a big success—to you.” 

“Tf I were to entertain the suggestion, 
it would be upon one condition,” Stephen 
said slowly. 4 

“Please tell it me,” she begged. x 

“My nephew Harold is very young, 
and his mother is anxious about him. 
He is nineteen years old, and he has yet 
his way to make in the world. Be 
sides Ss 

“T understand exactly,” Blanche Whit- 
ney interrupted, although, as a matter | a 
fact, she did nothing of the sort. “My. 
friendship with Harold amounts to nothing. 
You believe that, don’t you?” g 

ay believe anything that you chou 
to tell me,” he replied. 3 
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“To this for me, Mr. Underwood,” she 
“and I will see just as much or 


as little of Harold as you tell me. You 


_ shall decide all those things.” 


Stephen, for a moment, felt vaguely 
uncomfortable. He glanced toward the 


| door and was exceedingly relieved to see 
that George Henry was approaching. 


‘““To-morrow—” he began. 
“To-morrow I shall come and see you,” 
she announced. 


At precisely half-past eleven on the 
following morning, George Henry took 
down his black bowler hat from the peg, 
glanced once more at his watch, and 
turned to his brother. 

“Tt is time for me to go to. Mincing 
Lane, Stephen,” he said. “T shall be back 
at half- -past twelve.” 

Stephen moved a little uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Certainly, George Henry,” 
eA-suppose. ==: 

His brother waited patiently. Stephen, 
however, was dumb. 

“Vou were thinking of Hebblethwaite’s 


he replied. 


| indigo?” the former suggested. 


Stephen looked up into his brother’s 
face. His forehead was slightly puckered; 
his eyes seemed more than ordinarily blue; 
his fingers were playing a nervous tattoo 
upon the blotting-pad. There were certain 
indications at the corner of his mouth of a 
half-nervous smile. 

“To tell you the truth, George Henry,” 
he explained, a little lamely, “I was think- 
ing that if Miss Whitney should happen to 
call, it would be a pity if you were out.’’* 

The junior partner laid down his hat 
and considered the point. Then he 
picked it up again. 

“Nothing,” he decided, ‘‘must inter- 
fere with my visit to the warehouse.” 

“You are quite right,” Stephen agreed. 
“Tf you should find nothing pressing there, 
however, it would be quite in order if you 
got back a quarter of an hour earlier.” 

George Henry hurried off, and Stephen’s 
worst fears were soon realized. Watched 
across that little strip of dusty floor which 
lay between the outer swing doors end the 
office by a dozen gaping young men, 
ushered into the sanctum of the brothers 
Underwood by a dumb-stricken clerk, 
diffusing about her little wafts of delicate 
but voluptuous femininity, Miss Whitney 
made her appearance scarcely a quarter 
of an hour after George Henry’s de- 
parture. Stephen, studiously avoiding his 
confidential cashier’s almost agonized 
stare, bowed, and motioned his visitor to 
his brother’s seat. 

“What a dear, ducky place!” the young 


lady exclaimed, as she threw herself back. 


in the depths of the leather chair, crossed 
her legs, and displayed a quality and 
elegance of silk-clad limb which sent the 
middle-aged clerk gasping from the room. 
“‘So this is where you sit and make all 
that money! Where is the other Mr. 
Underwood?” 

“My brother,”’ Stephen explained, “has 
gone to pay his usual visit to our ware- 
house. He will be back before long.” 

“T’m not missing him,” the young lady 
declared cheerfully, leaning across the desk. 
“We can manage without him—can’t we, 
Mr. Stephen?” 

“Up to a certain point, yes, 
somewhat stiff rejoinder. 

She laughed at him softly, and leaned a 


” was the 


little farther across the desk. A sleet 
sunlight beautified the really rich gold of 
her hair. A little waft cf almost unusua) 
and very seductive perfume floated across 
the dust-hung atmosphere. a 

“You are so queer, you two,” she mur. 
mured. “Do you. do nothing apart? 
Have you no separate lives at all?” ~_ 

“None,” Stephen answered simply. 
“You see, we understand one another,” 

She was a little puzzled at his complete 
unconsciousness. 

“You have neither of you ever bee 
married?” she asked. . 

““Never,”’ Stephen replied, ‘ ‘and we a 
much too old now,” he added, ‘‘to con 
template such a thing.” 

“Men are never old,” she whispered, 

Stephen looked round the room, and 
decided that he must consult George 
Henry about a new ventilator. | Fa 

“You have brought some papers with 
you?” he asked. 

Miss Whitney opened her bag and di 
out a typewritten agreement. — Stephen 
adjusted his gold pince-nez, and, with his 
forefinger upon the lines, read it through, 
word by word. Then he touched the bell 
and gave a message to the elder clerk 
who answered it. 

“The agreement seems to me to bel 
order,” he said, “but it is our custom, my 
brother’s and mine, never to sign anything 
in the shape of a legal decument without 
legal advice. Our solicitor is in the outer 
office, going through an account with th 
cashier.” 

“Vou mean that you are going to dor it, 
then?” she exclaimed. 

“We have decide.” Stephen replied, 

“provided no unexpect ad difficulties arise, 
to make the investment. ° 

She looked at him with a faintly puzzled 
air in her warm brown eyes, as though 
wondering at his reticence. Then the 
door opened, and exactly the type of 
lawyer whom the brothers Underwood 
might have been expected to employ 
made his appearance. Stephen rose to 
his feet. | 

““Mr. Jardine,” he said, “allow me to 
present you to Miss Whitney.” : 

Mr. Jardine bowed. It was one of fle 


weak moments of a starch-fed life. © He 
showed no surprise. He was even a little 
confused: ~ 


“Be so good,” Stephen continued, 
to lcok through this document and ‘al 
me whether, from a legal point cf ie 
it is in order. Pray be seated.” . 

The lawyer read the document. through 
from beginning to end. When he had 
finished, he held it before his face fone 
moment. Afterward, he was able to 
meet his client’s inquiring gaze with a 
moderate amount of com por s e — 

“Legally speaking,” he declared, in 
melancholy tones, ‘‘the document. is 4 
order.” 

“Be so good as to take it, 
Stephen directed. “Prepare a-copy for 
Miss Whitney and one for myself. You 
will wait upon Miss Whitney, according 
to her convenience, with a check for= 
thousand pounds, and obtain her sig 
ture.’ 

“The matter shall be attended to,” oh 
lawyer promised, making vague bows an 
leaving the room like a manda trance. i | 

Miss Whitney leaned across the table 
and Jaid her fingers upon Stephen’s haa 

“How can I thank you?” she whisper 


then,” 


3 
‘1 
peg 
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ha world of insinuation in her grateful 
Hee. 

On the contrary,” he replied, “it is 

who owe you thanks—my brother 
| J. We were, in fact, looking for an 

estment of the sort which I feel sure 

, will turn out to be.”’ 

he was a little puzzled at his demeancr. 
be whole of her experience, which had 
In considerable, she had never met 
\thing like it before. 

/ You will take me out to lunch, won’t 
2” she whispered. ‘‘We must have a 
‘e celebration.” 

‘here was one strange moment, during 
‘ch Stephen found himself thinking 
\ it would be very pleasant indeed to 
-e Miss Whitney out to lunch. And 
ia he was himself again. 

My brother will return in a few 
ites,” he said. “It will give us great 
asure to have you as our guest.” 
ffiss Whitney threw herself back in 
_chair and laughed. She laughed so 
urally and so easily that the tears 
ye into her eyes. Then she rose to her 
, came round to his side, and looked 
ym at him. 

‘Mayn’t I give you a kiss?” she asked. 
‘For God’s sake—no!”’ he stammered, 
terror. ‘‘Forgive me, my dear Miss 
itney, do you realize where we are— 
-and——”’ 

Oh, I forgot we were in your stuffy 
office,” she declared. ‘‘Never mind; 
rill keep.” 

‘tephen produced a carefully marked 
abric handkerchief, on which ten drops 
lavender had been sprinkled, and 
bed his forehead. 

‘What will keep?” he gasped. 

‘The kiss, of course,”’ she answered. 

o you know, I believe you are shy.” 
fe turned toward the door with the air 
one prepared to welcome a deliverer. 
wrge Henry, after a careful knock which 
brother much resented, entered. The 
er coughed. 

‘Miss Whitney and I have arranged 

t little matter, George Henry,’”’ he 
1ounced. “If you are agreeable, she 
_been kind enough to promise us the 
asure of her company at luncheon.” 
‘That will be very pleasant,’’ George 
ary declared brightly. ‘‘I will send for 
ixi-cab.”” 

‘Miss Whitney, then, will excuse us for 
noment,” Stephen said, rising to his 


t. 

(hey both left the room; they both 
amed in about five minutes, with 
ir hands spotless, their hair neatly 
ished, their faces shining. 

‘The taxi-cab is at the door,”’ Stephen 
1ounced. 

Miss Whitney rose to her feet. She 
3 feeling a little hysterical. 

‘I think,” she said, “that I should like 
be a partner in your firm.” 


"he luncheon-party had its surprises. 
ey had hardly seated themselves before 
fair-haired young lady strolled in alone 
| gazed round the room in a disap- 
nted manner. Miss Whitney stretched 
her hand, and the two embra¢ed affec- 
vately. There was not the slightest 
gestion of conspiracy in their greeting. 
‘You dear thing!” Miss Peggy gushed. 
ow Sweet you’re looking!” 

Tam so happy!” her friend exclaimed, 
hmuch excitement. ‘Let me introduce 
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* * * 
Intermediate 
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affected teeth. The gums 
are much swollen and 
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The walls of the teeth 
sockets break . down, 
causing the teeth to be- 
come loose. Teeth are 
quite tender on mastica- 
tion. Pus oozes from 
around the affected 
teeth. 
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loosening of the teeth, 
a great loss of support- 
ing bony structure and 
extensive pyorrhea 
pocket formation and 
copious flow of pus. The 
system absorbs this 
disease - producing pus. . 
The entire health is 
often undermined. 
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you to the two dearest men in the world. 
They are my new syndicate. Weare really 
going to do ‘The Singing Bird.’” 

Miss Peggy was loud in her congratula- 
tions. She gave both her hands to the 
two men and promptly took George 
Henry’s seat. 

“We must talk about this,” she de- 
clared. “I am so happy for Blanche’s 
sake. She is such a dear!” 

“Your friend Miss Robinson will per- 
haps do us the honor of lunching with 
us?”’ Stephen suggested. 

“T am so glad you’ve asked me,” that 
vivacious young lady declared. ‘‘It makes 
things more comfortable, you know, and 
I hadn’t the least idea of going away. 
How. are you two ever known apart?” 
she went on. “Because I want to talk to 
this Mr. Underwood’’—laying her hand 
on George Henry’s arm. ‘I am sure your 
brother and Miss Whitney have ever so 
much to say to one another.” 

A strand of golden hair brushed George 
Henry’s cheek. A strange and wonderful 
confusion swept through his senses. He 
felt himself very hot and exceedingly 
nervous. He gripped the menu firmly 
in his hand. 

“My name is George Henry, and my 
brother’s is Stephen. Suppose,”’ he sug- 
gested, ‘‘we order luncheon.” 

The two young ladies took that task in 
hand and managed it very well. 1 liss 
Peggy, it appeared, drank milk when in 
public, at her mother’s request, but, on 
this special occasion of rejoicing, was 
content to waive her usual abstinence, 
and cocktails and champagne were served 
for everyone. She confided presently to 
George Henry that she was troubled so 
often with a cough, waiting about to get 
engagements was hard, and there were so 
many girls ready to make use of any 
means whatever to snap up any vacant 
post. Did he think there would be room 
for her in the chorus of ‘The Singing Bird’? 
She appealed to Miss Whitney. In a 
few seconds, the matter was arranged. 
Luncheon became more and more cheery. 
One or two strange individuals, imi -acu- 
lately dressed, and all possessing a class of 
features well known in the City, were 


introduced by their Christian names at: 


various times to the brothers Underwood 
by Miss Whitney as ‘“‘my new syndicate.” 
At the end of luncheon, the hosts of the 
little luncheon-party were possessed of a 
very considerable theatrical acquaintance. 
Notwithstanding the glamour of their 
surroundings, however, at a quarter-past 
two, George Henry and Stephen exchanged 
a covert glance, and a moment or two 
later both rose to their feet. 

“Vou will excuse us,” Stephen said, 
after having paid the bill. ‘My brother 
and I have business appointments.” 

The young ladies parted with them with 
immense regret. There was to be another 
meeting later in the week, and Miss 
Peggy had whispered in George Henry’s 
ear something about ringing him up. 
The girls watched their hosts depart in 
absolute silence. 

“Can you beat them?” Miss Whitney 
murmured at last, -turning to her friend. 

“TI don’t believe they are real,” the 
latter declared. ‘“‘I had to pinch George 
Henry’s arm to feel sure that he was 
alive. Tell me about——” 

The heads of the girls drew - closer 
together, and their conversation became 


mysterious. In the taxi-cab, now 
way to the City, the two brothers we 
seated rather stiffly, looking steadf 
ahead of them. 

“On the whole,” Stephen said, ‘ 
haps it was as well that Harold qd 
lunch at the Milan to-day.” Ea 


The period of rehearsals which 
commenced occupied a good deal o 
time and attention of Miss Blanche } 
ney in particular, and of her friend, 
Peggy Robinson, in a less degree. As 
as the first excitement was over, how 
they were conscious of a strong reviv 
interest in the two members of their 
dicate. They strolled in to June 
the Milan one day at about half 
twelve, and by special permission instal 
themselves at the round table just i 
the door. q 

“Tell me, Blanche dear,” Peggy aske 
confidentially, ““how are you getting 
with your old thing?” *. 

Blanche leaned across the table. -_ 

“JT think you will agree, Peggy,” sh 
said, “that I have had my fair experienc 
of men.” - 

‘A very unfair experience, I call iz,” h 
friend assented heartily. ‘“‘You’ve ha 
all the luck.” ia 

“T used to fancy,’ Miss Whitney ¢o: 
tinued, “‘that I was up to every moye( 
the game—could see through a man, hoy 
ever clever he was. Well, dear, I tell} 
frankly I am up against it. I can no mc | 
understand Mr. Stephen Underwood tha 
I could the Sphinx. I don’t know what | 
W ants or what he doesn’t want.” 

‘‘ And believe me,” Miss Peggy confide 
“George Henry, | as he calls hime 
exactly the same.’ 

“Tt isn’t fair upon a girl,’ Miss Whit 
declared thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s absolute idiocy,” Peggy | 
“Tt isn’t as though they were al 
I was a little hard up last Thursday —— 

“TI saw the bill tumble out of yot 
pocket,” her friend interrupted. “Did 
come off?” * 

““Come off!’ I should think it d 
Made me feel perfectly mad afte 
that I’d only been hard up for a fiver, 
was so easy. I simply daren’t ask hi 
come to the flat, Blanche. I believe i 
faint. I’m thinking of hiring a motl 
and inviting him to tea.’ = 

“T have made up my mind,” Mi 
Whitney declared firmly, ‘to know on 
and for all where I stand.” ‘ 

q 


Punctually at a quarter-past one, | 
brothers arrived. They treated 1 
young ladies cordially, but, with theirusu 
precision of manner, took. their places 
the table, and ordered a frugal lunc 
Toward its conclusion, Blanche, who ha 
been a little distrait, leaned across Bi 
Stephen. 

“Can I have one moment wit you on 
matter of business, Mr. Underwood: 
she begged. ; 

“Most certainly,” he replied. “PI 
speak quite openly. My brother, as ye 
are aware, will be equally interested 
anything you have to say.’ J 

“This matter concerns you only,” 


Stephen allowed himself to be led toa 
easy chair in the small ae His c | 


a 
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‘Mr. Underwood,” she said, ““we have 
‘er discussed the matter of the super- 
-as.” 

Dear me!”’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ You must 
me what they are, Miss Whitney. 
aderstood——”” 

Do you need me to tell you?” she asked 
tly. 

y | en sure you know,” he replied, in 
fect innocence, “how ignorant I am of 
theatrical matters.”’ 

he took him by the arm and led him, 
ch to his discomposure, through the 
wded café and into the larger lounge. 
‘re she found a retired corner and 
ered coffee and liqueurs. 

My brother—” he began. 

‘Oh, he saw you come through,” she 
rupted. “Peggy will bring him 
8, Please listen. You know, don’t you, 
tI am the principal lady in ‘The 
ging Bird’?”’ 

Naturally,” he replied. 

The principal lady in a _ musical 
iedy,’’ she went on, ‘“‘has a certain 
ition to keep up. I haven’t been like 
te girls. I have been careful. I dcen’t 
> about having the usual class of young 
1 hanging round me, trying to pay a 
ssmaker’s or a bootmaker’s bill. I have 
d carefully and on my own. As the 
icipal star in ‘The Singing Bird,’ I 
’t do that any longer.” 

You require something for expenses?” 
I want a furnished flat, with tele- 
ne, heaps of flowers, a moderate 
junt of jewelry, and either an electric 
pe or a small limousine motor-car 
ake me to and from the theater.” 

God bless my soul!” Stephen mur- 
fed. “Is this—necessary?”’ 

It would make me very happy,” she 
spered. 

What sum of money,” he inquired 
tatingly, “‘would put you in the 
ition which you feel you ought to 
apy?” 

Two thousand pounds down, and two 
‘dred and fifty pounds a month during 
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waterproof and durable. 
minutes. 
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COLORITE HAS MADE THAT 
HAT LOOK JUST LIKE NEW 


ANY a mother has made her daughter happy when she made last 
year’s faded hat look just like new by using the original, never 


disappointing 


COLORS OLD 


tun of ‘The Singing Bird,’” she | you want. 

wered firmly. > “The jewelry we 16 Colors to Suit Your Tastes: 
: leave for a little time.” Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise 

T 2 this is usual,”’ Stephen said, a will Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw 
uct my solicitor to add it to the Sao — Mae og ae Due 


2ement.”’ 

Don’t be an idiot!” she admonished, 
sezing his arm with tentative affection. 
dU must arrange this privately. Now, 
2 come your brother and Peggy. 
ise give me my answer.” 

It shall be as you wish,” he promised. 
Tiss Blanche Whitney went through 
day with a superior smile upon her 
and the air of one looking into a new 
_ very desirable world. For about a 
k now she was more occupied than 
t. Then, one morning, just before the 
e appointed for the first performance of 
ie Singing Bird,” she took a taxi and 
ve down to the City. She arrived 
cisely at twelve’ o’clock and found 
then alone. He rose to greet her. 
‘There is nothing wrong?” he asked. 
Nothing whatever,” she answered. 
came to see you, and I knew that I 
ald find you alone just now.” 

he seated herself opposite to him. 
im the sunlight seemed to find a home 
her beautifwly coiled hair. Again 
dhen was conscious of the fascination 
that strange, unfamiliar atmosphere 
1 which she surrounded him., She 
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a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs Bi 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 117 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 
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& NEW STRAW HATS 


Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. 
Easily applied by anyone. 
Also fine for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, 
Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and 
If you dealer cannct supply you, we will send you a bottle of 
COLORITE postpaid upon receipt of 30 cents. 


It is 
Dries in thirty 
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UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 
At-Home - 
AtHom 
A Complete Conservatory Course 
ByeMiatl es os een caneue es 


Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. ¥ 
Write telling 


Any Instrument or Voice {ytsuse you 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, 
Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ — 
and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering all instrumental 
and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5011 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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LET HIM GIVE YOU A 


Real Command of English 


It will take only some of your spare moments 
at home; no repellent. grammar-study; each 
lesson as clear as day-light, and inspiring to the 
highest degree. Commence now—let Grenville 


Kleiser teach you through his mail Course in 
practical English, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Adver- 
tisements, Stories, Sermons, etc. 


Become an Engaging Conversa tionalist— 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power and Influ- 
ence in Your Community. 


Good English is absolutely necessary to the 
highest success in life. What material benefit is 
it to have good ideas if you can not express them 
adequately—if you can not make others see them 
as you do! 

We will send by mail full particulars of this 
famous Course. No cost, no obligation to you 
—but ask for them to-day, ona post-card. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 235, NEW YORK 


DON’T YOU LIKE 

My tyelashes and Eyebrows ? 
You too can have the same 
LASHNEEN, a hair food, applied 
once each day, will absolutcly 
produce thick and long eyebrows 
and eyelashes. Easy to apply —sure 
in results. LASHNEEN is an Oriental 
formula, One box is all you will 
J need. Not soldat Druggists. Mailed 
on receipt of 25c coin and two cents 

postage’ or Canadian money order. 

~ LASHINEEN COMPANY (Dept. 6), Phila. 


The Battle Hymn of Democracy 


The Song of Human Freedom Triumphant. The Song that 
stirs men’s souls. 
one piano copy, 


Put one in your home. Send 25c. for 
words and music, 60c for 3 or $1 for 6. 


#| Weight, too thin.. 


ARMAGEDDON PUBLISHERS CORP., 141 B’d’way, N. Y- 


Z A® the most successful ex po- 

nent and authority on the 

Scientific Cultivation of beauty, Elizabeth Arden has 
a well deserved reputation. Her enthusiastic clients 
in various parts of the country and abroad will be 
happy to know that she has now extended her use- 
fulness by arranging and nersonally directing the 


‘ ELIZABETH ARDEN HOME COURSE 

i} which will enable every woman to keep young, attrac- 
tive and cultivate her individual type of beauty. The 
lessons are adapted to the personal requirements, are 
illustrated and very easily followed at home. 

Write Elizabeth Arden now without obligation and 
learn what she can do for you. Describe your needs 
fully and address her personally at her New York 
Salon. Or clip out this advertisement, checking any 
of the following items you wish advice about, and send 
with your nameand address. Free booklet on request. 
CULTIVATION OF 

Complexion... Eyes... Hair... Hands... Eyelashes and 
4, Brows...Contour of Neck; Bust, Arms, Shoulders... 
CORRECTION OF 

Sagging Muscles... Double Chin... Wrinkles or Lines... 
Blackheads... Coarse pores... Acne... Brown Spots... 


. too stout. 
673 Fifth Avenue 


Elizabeth Arden $733 Fits Avsnre 


Washington, D. C., 1147 Connecticut ‘Ave. 
Boston, 192 Boylston St. ewer. 184 Bellevue Ave. 


bende of the great opportunities for both men 
and women in this attractive profession, and 
how_you can learn by mail in spare time. 
Send for copy at once. No obligations, 


4, E.G. Alcorn, American School of Banking 
ADept: 110 185 E. State St.; «; Columbus, Ohio 
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leaned acress the table, opened her bag, + 
and tcok from it a little key. 

“Mr. Stephen,” she said, ‘I have taken 
my flat and furnished it. I am moving in 
this afternoon, and I have brought you 
this.” She held the key across toward him. 
Stephen tock it mechanically into his 
hand, turned it over, and laid it down by 
his side. ‘‘Yousee,” she continued softly, 
“this couldn’t: go into the agreement, could 
it? There is only one spare key.” 

Miss Whitney was a young woman of 
the world, but the moment or two of 
silence. which passed had for her, too, a 
certain indefinable poignancy. She looked 
into Stephen’s eyes and she knew that he 
understood at last. 

““My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘it is 
very kind of you to pay me this visit. 
I* am--not,- as I am’ sure you know, 
acquainted with much of the gossip which 
goes on in the theatrical world, but I 
should like to ask you a question. Is it 
not a fact that you have been engaged for 
some: years to-Mr. Allan Durward, the 
tenor in “The Singing Bird’?”’ 

“The engagement was broken off last 
week,” she announced, with a little 
start. “I broke it off the day after you 
and I sat in the lounge at the Savoy.” 

“ And ‘just why?”? 

“Because he has no money,” she 
answered stolidly, “because I have had 
enough of being poor, because, supposing 
‘The Singing Bird’ isn’t a success, I don’t 
want to be driven to going back to the 
chorus.” 

He played with the key for a moment 
or two. His eyes seemed to be studying 
its pattern. Perhaps even Miss Whitney 
failed to follow his thoughts at that 
moment. When he looked up at her, his 
smile was very kindly. . 

“My dear young lady,” he said, 
““The Singing Bird’ will not fail. If it 
does, there are other musical comedies, 
and a talented young couple like yeu and 
Mr. Durward, with a joint fortune of ten 


thousand pounds, will never know want.” 


“*Ten thousand pounds!’” she 
are you talking 


gasped. 
about? We 


Stephen, with some deliberation, with- 
drew a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
unlocked a drawer and produced a check- 
book. After carefully testing his fountain 
pen to be sure that it was in order, he 
wrote out a check with great precision. 
When he had blotted it, he showed it to 
her. 

“Tt is my intention,” he said, “to place 
this money in trust for you and Mr. 
Durward on the day of your marriage, 
which I suggest should be the day of 
the first performance of ‘The Singing 
Bird.” 

She sat looking at him for several 
moments. She had a queer feeling at 
the throat, a strange falling-away of all 
the littleness and small schemings of her 
daily ‘life. She was back again in her 
school-days. Somehow, the atmosphere 
had changed. Stephen handed. the key 


| |across to her. 


“T am too old for marriage, dear Miss 
Whitney,” he said. “I hope that you 
will be very happy.” 


George Henry came back from the 
warehouse punctually at a quarter to one. 


The next adventure of The Inevitable Millionaires will appear 
in March Cosmopolitan. 


ze . 


~“T have engaged a taxi-cab, Step 
he announced. “If you are read 
will wash.” 

Stephen rose and reached d 
hat. 

“George Henry,” he said, “it is m 
wise to’ become too much the creatt 
habit, nor should one desert alt 
old friends and associates. It is’ 
beef day at Prosser’s. hate we 
there?” = 

- George Henry was silent for. a mo 
Then something in his brother’s app 
made its impression upon him. - 

‘“‘By all means,” he assented. 
dismiss the taxi-cab.” 

“And, George Henry,” Hie broth 
tinued, as they walked arm in-arm 
the narrow street, ‘I have been loo 
into our business affairs and I thin! 
if Mrs. Lomax could receive us, it~ 
be a good plan to take our holida 
earlier this year. I should propo 
we go to Worthing on Thursday.” 

“Whatever suits you, Sees Y 
Henry murmured, ee a ser 


Unchanged save awe a  deanen. ‘sha 
bronze in their cheeks, and’ for. thi 
that their quiet gray “suits were 
lighter pattern and their hats of s 
Stephen and. George Henry Unde 
returned to town a month later. * 


but one theme—‘‘The Singing Bird. 
stared at them from the ’buses; it 
blazoned out upon the newspapers. — 
“George Henry,” Stephen ask 
little nervously, “did you ever rea 
of the accounts of the production of 
Singing Bird’2” 
“Not one,” .his brother replied 
thought it best not to disturb the r 
our holiday.” 
“Neither did I,” Stephen — 
“and letters, as you know, save thos 
the counting-house, were left to aw. 
return. J wonder if, by chance, the 
is a success?” 
They found out when they reache 
office. There were stacks of teleg 
and letters of congratulation. 
Jardine’s manner, as he oe ep 
almost reverential. 
‘““Mr. Underwood,” he said “and 
Mr. George Henry, T have always lo 
upon you both as astute business 
with a great eye for profitable i 
ments, but never in my life did I sup 
that you had genius. To-day, I am fo 
to acknowledge it. Your investmer 
six thousand pounds in ‘The Singing 
seems likely, from all the figures - 
precure, to pay you at the rate. of—o 
us say six hundred per cent.” 
The brothers Underwood sank 
vously into their respective chairs. $ 
was the first to recover himself. He 
Mr. Jardine from the room and held 
his hand to his brother. 
“*George Henry,” he said firmly, 
must not despair. One successful im 
ment shall not break our purpose. 
is-:money to be lost in the world, and 
will lose it.” 4 
George Henry swallowed hard @ 
returned his brother’s grip of the 
with much emotion. 
“You are a brick, Stephen,” he B 
nounced. a 
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L’Art francais a soudé VEN in darkest days, through all the period of uncer- 


dans le méme moule la tainty and change, Djer- Kiss has come to you with 

beauté exquise et le something of the old world’s romance, with much of the 

charme inné de mes Spé- old world’s skill, with a charm of medieval France, with all 

cialités de Djer-Kiss. the smartness of Paris of to-day. , 
—Kerkoff, Paris. Each Spécialité has contributed a grace to beauty. In A, 


their entirety, all the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss embody a 


Translation: French 
toiletried excellence—a loveliness complete. 

art has woven together iN 
exquisite beauty and If you have experienced the charm of one Spécialité in 
charm in my Spécialités your toiletry, surely you will embrace the perfection of them x 
de Djer-Kiss. all. 4 
In return. for fifteen cents, ‘ 
Monsieur Kerkoff's impor- EXTRACT, FACE POWDER, b 
tatenrs, the Alfred H. Smith tj 
Co., of 48 West Thirty-fourth L TOILET WATER, 
Street, New York City, will 7? = SAGHET. "TALC: 
be happy to send you samples ape C 
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Wigs 


F every copy of the January 

number of Cosmopotitan 

(1,064,076 copies) were piled 
one on another the result would be 
a tower that would rise more than 
four miles in the air—forty times 
as high as the Washington Monu- 
ment. * 


‘— forty times as high as the 
Washington Monument which, - 
though towering 555 feet in the air, 
looks like a lamp-post alongside the 
shaft of magazines that represents 
but one month’s edition of Cosmo- 
politan ! hah 


This is a graphic way of show- . 
ing you Cosmopolitan’s great cir- 
culation—a graphic way of show- 
ing the appreciation of the public 
for the magazine that publishes the 
best work of the greatest writers in 
all-the world. 
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THIS tS THE WAY THE JANUARY 
EDITION OF COSMOPOLITAN 
LOOK IF THEY WERE PLACED 
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(1,064,076 COPIES) WOULD 


an see Seno et 
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Yes, Beauty Instantly 


Maip—‘‘The Lieutenant is leaving tonight 
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eauty Powder 


Adds a pearly clearness 
Stays on unusually long 


and says he has but a few minutes. 


Instant beauty is indeed at 
her finger tips. A pale or 
sallow complexion or signs of 
worry or age do not worry her 
because she has her ‘‘Complete 
Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 
First a touch of fragrant 
Pompeian DAY Cream. She 
works this softening vanishing 
cream well into the skin, so 
that the powder will not stick 
in spots. Now her Pompeian 


may be used separately or together. 


My Lapy—‘‘/ w// be down in an instant!’ 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, Pompeian DAY Cream or Pompeian BLOOM 


BEAUTY Powder, with its 
pearly touch and captivating 
perfume. Then a bit of Pom- 
peian BLOOM on the cheeks. 
My Lady knows that this 
touch of color in the cheeks 
not only adds the bloom of 
youthful beauty, but also 
makes her eves seem darker 
and more lustrous. Presto! 
What a change in a few 
moments. 


Sold by your druggist at 50c for each article. 


Guaranteed by the makers of the well-known Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Special Half-Box Offer 


(Positively only one to a family) 


‘To one person only in a family we will send a box of Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one-half regular 50c package) 
and samples of DAY Cream and BLOOM for only two dimes, 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2086 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio | 
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POMPEIAN CO., 2036 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen:— 

Enclosed find two dimes for which send me your 
special powder offer. No member of my family has 
accepted this offer. 
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—the fragrant breath of rare 
flowers — delicate and exclusive, 


blends delightfully with the 


COLD CREAM and FACE POWDER 


COLD CREAM 
FRAGRANT WITH 


MARY GARDEN PERFUME 


MANUFACTURED IN THE 
NEW YORK LABORATORIES OF 


RIGAUD 
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The Two Lobes 


(Concluded from page 69) 


isier to find. In any case, it occupies a 


ymain which our direct investigations are 
yle to explore. It is, after all, an histori- 
] and geographical question. It seems 
iat there are, in fact, in the human brain 
1 Eastern lobe and a Western lobe, which 
we never acted at the same time. The 
ne produces here reason, science, and 
ynsciousness; the other secretes yonder 
tuition, religion, and subconsciousness. 
‘ne reflects only the infinite and the un- 
aowable; the other is interested only in 
hat it is able to delimit, in what it may 
ope tounderstand. They represent, em- 
loying a perhaps imaginary image, the 
‘ynflict between the material and the moral 
teal of humanity. They have more than 
ace endeavored to penetrate each other, 
» mingle, and to work in concert; but the 
Testern lobe, at least over the most active 
art of the world, has hitherto paralyzed 
ad almost annihilated the efforts of the 
cher. We are indebted to it for extraor- 
inary progress in all the material sciences, 
ut also for such catastrophes as those 
hich we have been undergoing, catastro- 
hes which, if we are not careful, will 
‘ot be the last or the worst. The time 
‘ould seem to have come to awaken the 
iwralyzed lobe; but we have neglected it 
» greatly that we no longer quite know 
hat it is capable of doing. 


IV 


THE same soldier, who has become my 
ar-time ‘“‘godchild,” writes to me again: 


_T experience an ineffable delight in remaining 
ie average man and in professing emptiness. 
felt a great peace descend within me on the 
ry when J resigned myself to the common lot, 
iat is, to ignorance and death. I have found 
‘e by renouncing it and, now that I am no 
mger anything, I feel rich indeed. Do not 
mpt me in the direction of that subtle 
yiritual vanity which constitutes one of the 
iost formidable obstacles to the final liberation 
om self. Proud I certainly was, and I am 
ill only too much so; but we cannot extract 
‘tues otherwise than from our vices. More 


“Uncle Sam, meet John Bull!” 


(Continued from page 27) 


S an opportunity but imposes a joint 
uty. 

One afternoon, we visited the House of 
ords. The debate was over the bill 
xtending to women the right to become 
olicitors at law. <A noble lord was op- 
osing it vigorously with the old hack- 
eyed arguments employed against woman 
iffrage. A lord next to me commented, 
Isn’t it extraordinary; he has passed his 
inetieth year.” But despite the opposi- 
on of this ninety-year-old lord, the bill 
‘aS passed—for there is also youth in the 
louse of Lords. ; 

For nearly twenty years on the bench 
have dealt with youth, and my contact 
as been with its problems. I am sure 
‘e underestimate its value and strength. 
fany of the world’s greatest statesmen 
nd generals did their best work when they 
ere under thirty-five—even under thirty. 

England depends too much upon its old 
len. But that is a common fault with 


ardently than when I embraced the phantom 
of individual superiority, I stretch my arms 
toward homogeneous equality, toward the 
fulness of vacancy. 


He is right; he but is thinking here with 
the Eastern lobe of his brain, the Asiatic 
lobe; and the thoughts of this lobe com- 
mend us only to inaction and renunciation, 
the “enchantment of the disenchanted,”’ 
as Renan used to say, or, rather, the satis- 
faction of despair. Certainly, all that we | 
see, all that we feel, and all that we 
know pledge us to this despair, which our 
meditations—above all, those of this same 
Asiatic lobe—may, for that matter, render 
very spacious and as beautiful, almost as 
habitable, as hope. But what do we know, 
as compared with what we do not know? 
We are ignorant of all that comes before 
and of all that comes after us—in a word, 
of the whole universe. Our despair, which 
appears at first the last word and the last 
effort of wisdom, is therefore based upon 
what we know, which is nothing; whereas 
the hope of those whom we believe to be 
less wise can be based upon what we do 
not know, which is everything. 

Moreover, if we would be quite just, 
there is more than one reason for hoping 
which we will not recall here; let us confess | 
therefore that in this nothing which we | 
know there exists naught but despair, and 
that hope can lie only in the everything | 
which we do not know. But, instead of | Site saslelae earns 
listening only to our Eastern lobe, which | °° 
counsels us to accept this inactive igno- 
rance and to bury our lives therein, is it 
not more reasonable to set our Western 
lobe to work at the same time, the lobe 
which seeks to discover the everything? 
It is possible that here, too, when all is 
said, it will find despair; but it is unlikely, 
for we cannot imagine a world which would 
be merely an act of despair. Now, if the 
world is not an act of despair, nothing 
that exists in it has reason to despair. 
In any case and in the mean while, this 
search will doubtless permit us to hope 
as long as the world exists. 
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the world. It is one reason why the world 
has been hurtled through four years of 
agony. We all have stupidly insisted too 
much upon the leadership of old men who, 
with a few exceptions, have clung to the 
traditions and institutions of the past, 
with which their dust is so soon to com- | 
mingle. 

The new world, the reconstructed world, 
must be passed on to younger men who) 
will be unafraid of traditionalism and | 
institutionalism blinded with the stupidi- | 
ties and superstitions, the rotten founda- | 
tion upon which the world can no longer 
rest, unless it would totter again and ) |\} 
again to destruction. The voice of youth’ \\\\ 
must soon cry out against it, and it shall 
be heard. We must, then, for the lasting 
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of England and America can light up the 
true way for a world that, in the past 
guided by old men of decaying traditions 
and institutions, has, let us hope for the 
last time flown from its orbit to plunge 
into depths of darkness and destruction. 
Youth has suffered most, and old age shall 
repay. Youth must come into its own. 
Let us give it every opportunity to know 
and to understand, and the world will be 
safe in its keeping for a thousand years. 

Thousands of our soldiers have been and 
will continue at their rest-camps in the 
British Isles during the period of the war 
and for a long period after the war. I 
talked with many of them going and coming 
to the English cities and towns from their 
camps. At that time, even with the excel- 
lent work of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
and the Red Cross, there was nothing like 
the well-supervised and -directed organi- 
zation that we find in the American cities 
under the War-Camp Community Service 
for bringing our boys into social contact 
with the girls and the better people of the 
community. Play, recreation, and social 
contact need just as much a director as 
the boys and girls in the schoolroom need 
a principal or a teacher. 

Conditions in England, as I found them 
at first hand, call loudly for such activity. 
It is being in part met by the Rotary 
Clubs of Great Britain, as recently pointed 
out by one of their directors, Mr. Andrew 
Home-Morton, on behalf of their organiza- 
tion in this country and over twenty-five 
thousand English homes that have been 
opened for the social welcome and enter- 
tainment of our boys. But there must Be 
more than that. Either the Red Cross 


| or the Y. M. C. A. must, in cooperation 


with some similar agency in England, es- 
tablish social centers in every town near 
which American soldiers are camped or 
which they frequent, with a twofold pur- 
pose in mind—the individual good of the 
sons and daughters of both countries and, 
what is just as important, as a part of the 
campaign of understanding. 

The exchanges arranged by the Ameri- 
can and British bureaus of information 
between the press, the pulpit, the plat- 
form, and the “‘movies”’ have already done 
much in this direction—more than enough, 
as will be acknowledged in the end, to 
pay for all the relatively small expense 
of both. 

American ‘idealism is being interpreted 
to the Britisher as it never was before. I 
spoke at Oxford, and, at the close of my 
lecture, an old resident, who perhaps still 
thought of America in terms of wild In- 


| dians in the West and money-grubbers ‘in 


“You Americans 

You talk as one 
devoted to the-spiritual side of things, the 
practical humanities, and all the laws you 
talked about seem to carry a great ten- 
derness for women and children. We had 


the East, said to me: 


mostly the idea that the Americans were 


just bent on making money. Those we 
have heard of most over here are your 
multimillionaires.”’ 

Not that our millionaires are not en- 
titled to appreciation, but, by comparison, 
they deserve to be forgotten -with. our 
Whitmans, Washingtons, Lincolns, Wil- 
sons, Roosevelts, Longfellows, Howells, 
Twains, and Whittiers, and those who put 
humanity and. the struggle for humanity 


above property and the struggle for prop- 


erty. Yet while perhaps a better acquain- 


‘king on a British throne. 


_land was really democratic, but we 


Ss | 


tance with the war-deeds and the im 
sity and intensity of the war-plans of 
other was the inspiration and purpo: 
the exchange of press, pulpit, platf 
and pictures so well inaugurated b 
respective bureaus of public informa 
its chief value in the end—never { 
measured in dollars and cents—wil 
felt most in the permanent and everla 
value of understanding and appreci 
from the campaign of interpretation 
which it finally develops.* 

The art of understanding, of appre 
ing, and of sympathizing is the art 
flowers little children, who people say 
bad, into marvels of beauty and loveli 


shall not enter the Kingdom of Heavy 
Unless we treat the problems of men 
we treat those of little children, 
cannot be that enduring peace whichi 
only heaven worth all the hell of bruta 
blood, misery, and suffering into whic! 
misunderstanding has plunged the world 

Again, analyzing those days before 
war when, in spite of my British ances 
and the blood that they say is thicker 
water, I did not always like the Engl 
maybe it was because of the boyhe 
school-histories of the Revolution and 
Boston tea-party and the embattled fai 
ers and Bunker Hill and Yorktown 2 
Washington and Valley Forge—days t 
might not have been but for a Gern 


The American who thinks of Engle 
merely in terms of imperialism and 
cause she has a king and emperor, as be 
a “far country” compared to a repub 
soon finds himself disillusioned. Of co 
if we stop to think, aside from descrip 
terms, we might have known that E 


never know, until we go to England 2 
mingle with the British, how complete ¢ 
democracy England really is, especially 
since the war, and how far she has gon 
ahead of America in some respects. It 
times of war we must, in the interest o 
the whole, give up some of our freedom 
speech lest we lend aid and comfort to 
enemy, just as we give up our comforts 
home or yield to the democracy of con. 
scription and taxation. 


But in fixing 
responsibility for the exercise of s 
powers, we are in danger of und 
jeopardizing the liberties of men and c 
tailing the freedom of speech. In En 
land, this great democratic institution 
guaranteed above all others by the fathers 
of our own republic, is even more highly 
regarded, generously conceded, and d 
perately fought for than in America. —_ 

I have seen magnificent assemblages 1 
the public parks and squares of London. 
with orators of ‘every shade and colo 
some of whom I violently disagr 
with—haranguing such of the pop 
as cared to stop and listen. I have b 
to private meetings in the tea-rooms of ' 
House of Lords where, to my surprise, 
found’ enthusiastic response to sugge 
tions of, and final support for, democr 
measures, a notable one of which was_ 


*{ need hardly say—especially after a s 
lar. work. that 1 was privileged by the Bri 
and American bureaus of information to 
part in in France and Italy—that what is he 
said about Britain equally applies to 
And may I digress to suggest that a work” 
such marvelous possibilities should be extends 
to Russia?’ But why, draw the line? 
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Maternity Bill, which -has been defeated 
in the legislature of my own state! Yet 
it was these same lords whom I had 
understood were so hopelessly conserva- 
tive that they would not yield anything 
to the people! One of them, Lord Lytton, 
a great humanitarian and progressive, 
actually led in speech and applause at the 
celebration we attended in London over 
the granting of the vote by those conser- 
vative lords of a kingdom to millions of 
women—legislation which, at the time this 
is written, our senators of a republic are 
withholding from ifs devoted and loyal 
women. _ 

When I returned from Europe, I went 
to Washington where I was asked to speak 
for. the woman- -suffrage amendment that 
was then pending in the American Senate. 
I was to speak from the pedestal of a 
statue—of some patriot, who had, no 
doubt, fought for democracy and liberty. 
Imagine, then, my consternation—having 
still had in mind those open park-meetings 
in England—when I arrived at the park 
to find a lot of American women being 
dragged from this same pedestal and 
hustled into the black marias and carted 
off to jail because they had attempted to 
raise some protest. against the Senate 
of the United States for not giving them 
the democracy that the service-stars on 
the breasts of most of them showed their 
sons or husbands were fighting for in 
France. 

Democracy under government is not 
necessarily measured by a name or a 
form. 

Being a Progressive in American politics 
and an admirerer and supporter of those 
policies under the leadership of Roosevelt, 
in the Progressive party, and Wilson, in 


the Democratic party, I had always fol-. 


lowed with interest the championship by 
Mr. Lloyd-George of such measures as old- 
age pensions and other legislation based 
on the recognition that, however much 
we must depend upon individual initiative 
and effort, yet, within limitations, a great 
part of our population are the under dogs 
of our economic system and are entitled to 
consideration, as we would consider the 
welfare of our children who are not yet 
as strong as we. 

He’seemed to me to have the right idea, 
and when he was so roundly abused by the 
ultraconservative elements in England, as 
I had heard that corresponding element in 
America abuse our own Progressive leaders, 
I became an even more enthusiastic admirer 
of Mr. Lloyd-George. 

The great speech of Mr. Lloyd-George 
while I was in London was that delivered 
on the ninth of April in behalf of the most 
important piece of legislation that his 
government program called for—the new 
Man-power Bill, extending the age-limit 
of those subject to conscription to fifty 
years, including the amendments provid- 
ing for the operation of conscription in 
Ireland. 

The evening following this famous 
speech, the tenth of April, 1918, was-a 
memorable one. My wife and I were the 
guests at dinner in London of Sir Charles 
and Lady Henry to meet Mr. Lloyd- 
George, prime minister of: Great Britain. 
He had promised his presence at this din- 
ner, but prime ministers have privileges 
and cannot always be expected on time, 
and on this occasion he was late:* We had 


4 shardly begun, however, when’ Mr. Lloyd- 


George was announced. With brisk sti, 
fresh as a boy bounding in from his pl 

his entrance into that room was nothi, 
short of electric. It was an intimate lit 
party of the prime minister’s Parliam_ 
tary friends—my wife and I being the « 
strangers. He took the place reserve 


self, and, after exchanging greetings 
plunged into a discussion of the prosp 
of the passage of that part of the bill 


chief obstacle to its general app orl 
among the Allies. The prime minisj- 
gave me the impression of iene 


troublesome question to the satis’ j 
of all. But it was plain that those prese- 
appreciated the hopelessness that a, 
statesmen might have felt in accomplishi: 
so miraculous a result. i 
He was interested to know how Ante 
might feel on that question. I ventur| 
to suggest that, while I believed America; 
would be in sympathy with the cone 
tion of Ireland, the differences of op 


- would be largely as to the method. 


This was confirmed a few days 4 
when my wife and I lunched with 
Horace Plunkett, the president of the 4 
Convention, which had just recently cc 
cluded its sittings in Dublin and had yl 
its report to the prime minister. Sir E ( 
ace insisted that he feared that Mr. Lloy- 
George had made the mistake of putti; 
the cart before the horse, and that hj 
home rule been first granted to Ireland, s: 
would have conscripted herself. = | 

I remember his delight at the story! 
told of a gang of boys in “‘Little Italy” | 
Denver, who had made common warfa} 
ona Protestant church built in their - 
They expressed their disapproval | 
throwing rocks and mud at the staine 
glass windows of the church until th 
broke a pane which proved to be a part’ 
a representation of the Deity. Since t! 
identity of the gang was then unknown, 
had prevailed upon a little Italian gir! 
confide to me their secrets, on her 0 
condition that “You won’t put ’em - 
jail and the cop won’t git’em,” and, abo 
all things else, ‘‘that you won’t tell em 
tolt.”” Then, ‘under her breath, she wh 
pered, 

“They did much worser; they frow 
rocks at God.” 4 

“Why,” I said, “only little devils wou 
do that.” | 

“No,” she said; “the Protestants i is t 
devils.” 

“But,” I said, ‘there is only one Go 
and he will do something terrible to lit 
boys who throw rocks at him.” * 

“Oh, no,” she said; ‘what they frow 
at was a Protestant God. Tony said 
couldn’t hurt you—so they just break 
his face in.’ 

“But,” I persisted, “he is just the sa 
as the Catholic God.” 

“No, no,” she insisted; “he’s differe 
His whiskers are longer, and the hy 
from his head don’t squirt as far.” 

Then I sent for Tony, on my promi 
to give him a chance to correct the trout 
himself. He said he would get the whe 
gangforme. The very next day he brow 
in the gang, and with them about h 
Little Italy, including their dubious 
excited mothers, who came with 


explained to them the trouble and that 
h Church must have its rights which 
| must respect, to which they readily 
sented. Then I took the gang under my 
ing, read them the riot act, and, after 
‘omising me that “they would never do 
again,” as evidence of their loyalty I 
ked if they would permit one of their 
umber to tell me the name of any boy 
ho ever violated this solemn pledge. 
But I did not select that boy. I knew 
ym the psychology of people, especially 
ds, that he could not have told me with- 
it “getting his face smashed” for violating 
's loyalty to his gang and suffering out- 
wry as a result. I had that gang select 
-e boy, for I knew they would promptly 
Ject Tony, as select Tony they did. With 
‘eat enthusiasm they delegated Tony 
ith powers to “‘snitch”’ (tell) on any kid 
‘ho broke his word. That meant he was 
quitted of any penalty that his telling 
‘ight have otherwise carried from the 
orld of Gangville. 

Thereafter, whenever the Methodist 
yard of trustees appeared on the fron- 
ors of Little. Italy, Tony mounted the 
nder of their automobile and conducted 
em to their church, and woe betide the 
ngster who threw a rock or yelled, 
Protestant devils!” Little Italy solved 
; own troubles. 

Sir Horace insisted that if English 
atesmen only understood Ireland as he 
erred I had understood that gang, there 
yuld not be any Irish problem. 

But Mr. Lloyd-George did not have 
land alone to satisfy—he had two 
its of Ireland, the north and the south, 
id then he had England that, even with 
| of its loyalty and sacrifice, was not now 
xe of ominous grumblings against an 
tension of conscription to their already 
pleted youth and strength that now 
oposed to include its old age. 

No one could envy a British prime min- 
et his job when it came to settling the 
ish Question. I felt like passing on to 
m the solution proposed by our cow: 
vy humorist, Will Rogers: “Give ’em 
ome rule and then give me the ‘movie’ 
zhts.” 

‘The pictures of Mr. Lloyd-George are 
| familiar to us all that one would only 
laste space to describe him; yet pictures 
ywever perfect can never give the same 
pression as personal contact. Under 
S great mane of hair, now very gray, 
ish two remarkably bright eyes. They 
e humorous, whimsical eyes that can 
ok right through you, that seem to be 
ang you up, if not ticketing and filing 
yu away for future reference, while they 
*ep you within the focus of their vision. 
‘should not say they are “shifty,” as I 
we heard the enemies of Mr. Lloyd- 
eorge declare. Rather did they seem 
' beam and play about joyfully with the 
b the brain back of them found a real 
easure in doing, regarding some of its 
astacles more as its comedies than its 
agedies—eyes that made a lasting im- 
“ession upon you because they seemed to 
ant to understand you, and then to do 
te best thing for you. 

Over the coffee and the cigars I listened 
the discussions between the prime 
mister and his Parliamentary friends, 
id then, through an unexpected incident, 
found myself explaining, in answer to 
telr questions, some of the intricacies— 
» Englishmen—of our politics. 
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Every woman can safe- 
guard her beauty and solve 
the problem of. increasing 
her attractiveness, by using 
Resinol Soap, which helps 
nature to heal skin trouble 
and ensure a good com- 
plexion. 


Dont dream Pee mb 
complexion~ fi Your skin is like any other fabric : 
subject to wearand tear, exposed 
as it is to sun, wind and storm. If 
you find that it is easily roughened, 
is chapped and red, unnaturally 


dry and parched, or excessively oily 
and blotched, try Resinol Soap 
and see if it does not help greatly 
to overcome these ailments. 

It is unequaled for use in the 
nursery, as it is specially suited to 
baby’s tender skin. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all drug- 
gists and dealers in toilet goods. 


, Men find the creamy lather of Resirol Shavinz 
Stick unusually refreshing. 


Latest and best yet: 144 
rs Poultry Book pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 30, Clarinda,lowa 


MAGAZINE FOR ARTISTS and 
ART ART STUDENTS— 
Publishes sash art assignments, art.cles 
and lessons on Cartooning, Designing, I/lus 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-talking. Criti 
cises amateurs’ work, Interesting, helpful, 
artistic. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 10c a copy, $1 a year. 
Send $1 NOW, stamps or bill, to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


e 
G, H. Lockwood, Editor, Dept. 405, 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue — the most beautiful and complete horticultural — 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 §& 
photo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of & 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents [iy 
we will mail the catalogue E 
And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. } 
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I do not know how well. Mr. Lloyd- 
George understands our politics, but he 
was keenly interested, especially in the 
problems of our city governments, about 
which surely the British could not have a 
very good opinion if they read or heard 
without understanding the stories of our 
Tammany Halls, bosses and bossism, or 
followed, as I found they had followed 
with more or less bewilderment, the muck- 
raking period of the last decade. 

Among the dinner-guests were several 
members of Parliament who were close 
friends and supporters of the prime minis- 
ter. To my surprise, one of them showed 
a familiarity with my own contribution 
to the literature of American city govern- 
ment, ‘“The Beast and the Jungle,” which 
led to a most-.interesting conversation 
with the prime minister, explaining to him 
my experiences,.and how those of us 
who had been in the thick of it knew 
that special privilege, of which our 
“beast”? was merely the allegory, and the 
government by the corrupt end of big 
business, or the “invisible” government, 
of which our ‘“‘jungle”’ was the allegory, 
were the. keys to an understanding of the 
snags and pitfalls into which we had fallen 
most in our struggle to make our country 
safe for democracy—and how that struggle 
had been interrupted when the great insti- 
tution of democracy had been threatened 
by the “‘beast”’ of Berlin. 

He was keen to know the part that the 
American saloon had played in the com- 
bination of corrupt interests which had 
so often threatened real democracy in 
America. He did not seem to understand 
that the combination between big business 
and vice in the American cities was, at 
bottom, a struggle for special privilege, and, 
in consequence of the baneful partnership 
between the two, that, in our city poli- 
tics, the saloon-keeper and the brewer in 
city councils and legislatures were, as a 
rule, much more powerful and influential 
than the preacher or the teacher or the 
average-class business man and American 
citizen, that they made it their business, 
through this partnership, to control politi- 
cal organizations and thereby fortify 
themselves in their struggle with the 
people for the privileges that were making 
a moneyed autocracy and aristocracy in 
America far more dangerous than the com- 
paratively harmless aristocracy in Eng- 


Judge Lindsey’s next article will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


record of the New York operative. In 
spots, it was amusing. Guard’s stenog- 
rapher had told all she knew. Most of it, 
however interesting, didn’t apply. But she 
was clear about this ‘Stafford’ name. 
Guard had told her that, among other 
things. She urged secrecy on her new 
young man. “Stafford” had never come 
to the office. But she had once taken a 
note to him for Mr. Guard. He was then 
staying ata mean little hotel, far over on 
the lower West Side. She thought it hardly 
a reputable place, and was glad to get away 
from the quarter. But .the young man in- 
terested her. She had tried to learn his 
real name, but it was nowhere in the files, 
and Mr. Guard wouldn’t tell. 


Cosmopolitan for February, 


land. He was tremendously interested in 
knowing how the American people were 
fighting this enemy of democracy and 
enemy in America of all that we were 
fighting for in the world. Never had J 
dreamed that I should find myself thus 
facing the prime minister of Great Britain, 
and feeling personally his intense and 
earnest interest in American problems as 
well as those of the great war. He had 
given me again the opportunity to be en- 
thusiastic over the magnificent spirit in 
America and its great progressive leader- 
ship under Wilson in the Democratic party 
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On the Makaloa Mat, 


A Hawaiian romance, 
By Jack London, 
will appear in 


March Cosmopolitan. 
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and Roosevelt in the Republican party to 
overthrow this sinister enemy of American 
democracy. 

I remember his keen interest in the 
growing subject of prohibition in England 
that has not yet reached anything like the 
same stage to which it has already come 
in America. He explained that there was 
no such combination between the saloon- 
and vice-interests with political parties in 
England as we had suffered: from. in the 
cities of America. For this reason, he 
impressed me as being of the opinion that 
there were not the same reasons for prohi- 
bition in England that there were in 
America. I do not know how Mr. Lloyd- 
George stands on the question of prohibi- 
tion, but it is evident that the Britons do 
not appreciate the zeal of the great ma- 
jority of Americans against the liquor 
traffic. It was reported to me that one of 
their distinguished representatives who 
visited America in the winter of 1918 had 
given offense to many Americans because 
of his good-natured: raillery over our 
“dry” state of affairs. 

The consumption of alcoholic beverages 
in England has been amazingly reduced 
since the war; no whisky has been dis- 
tilled there since early in 1917, and in 
February, 1918, a'l the unmalted grain in 
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“ve got lines out,” said Qualters. 
“Have the name shortly. We ought to 
find out a little more about the check, too. 
Then we can close in on him.” 

““*Closein?’” The question was O’Rell’s. 

Qualters nodded. 

“Going over Bob’s head?”’ ; 

““Bob’s had his chance. I’m going to 
take it up with the fellow direct.” 

“But he’ll go straight to Bob.” 

“Not when I’m through with him. No; 
he won’t go to Bob. He’ll leave town, if 
he’s lucky enough to keep out of jail.” 


The Applebys discussed the matter at 
home, while dressing for a dance at the 
golf club, guardedly. For there were pro- 


.the very latest news from the We 


the hands of the brewers and malte 
seized for breadstuffs. Consequently, 
Britishers were somewhat aghast | 
representative sent to England t 
Anti-Saloon League to protest agai 
use In such manufacture of any 
sent to England. The late Lord Rh 
then food administrator, could not 1 
stand how an unofficial American repr 
tative could suggest, that, as a co 
precedent to shipping grain to Engl 
should not be so used until at least wi 
passed in America legislation forbid 
prohibition Kansas, for example, - 
shipping its grain to “wet”? New Yo 
Pennsylvania, except upon the same 
ditions. And it was pointed out th 
an amendment added to a Congre 
war-measure, the President at that 
had the power to impose this condition: 
such use of grain in America, a powé 
had not then attempted to use. 
intrusions into the affairs of each 
were, however, accepted with a charit 
good humor that before this would 
have been so evident. 

There was no sign of the terrific bu 
and responsibilities on the shoulders o 
prime minister, under which he had lah 
and out of which he had come so smil; 
from the terrific strain of that long sp 
and day in Parliament. Occasionall 
conference was interrupted by the 
phone, and Mr. Lioyd-George would | 
the table to receive some message 
General Wilson from the Western 
was sending to him. It was evident 
the prime minister had a high opinio 
warm regard for General Wilson. 
thrilling, there in the quiet of a 
home, to receive from the generals 
field, through the prime minister 


front, where one of the greatest battl 
the war was still raging, as we pr, 
that there be no break in the line, 
that Germany’s hopes for the Ch 
ports and the sea would be, as they 
by the brave British, dashed forever 
When he left Lady Henry’s dinne 
that night, he pressed:my hand and 
“One of the recompenses of this wi 
that America and Britain will understan: 
each other, for we are at last togeth 
with the same aims and the same purp 
and together: we must see this thi 
through to the end,” tee a 


ter of Cantey estaters™ =. 
“Saw Mrs. Bentley down-town 
Esther. She stood before her 
doing up her hair. She was short 
her sister, and of a plumper mold: 
face was round, pretty, smoothl 
sionless. . “‘ Miriam’s, flat again. : 
herself out trying to: run that big: 
Why. can’t she make up her mind sh 
invalid’ and let: it go at. that? 


we'd all be glad. to do what we « 
make it easy for ‘her.”’ in fer tae 
“Mrs. Bentley say anything ”——W. 
buttoning.a shoe—“‘she say anythin 
the .young :fellow> they’ve ~got » wor! 
there?? tec nites ae Fee 
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| ; Ss ) ‘Ss’ Age Frank H. Simonds’ history of 

the great war is a very remark- 
CEEEEERE able work. It is not too much to 
say that no other man in this or 
; any other country can quite par- 
| the work that Mr. Simonds has done. _ It is hard to say what most to admire: the really extraordinary 
, p of the essential facts of the war which is shown, or the transparent clearness with which the 
5 are brought out, or the entire fairness and impartiality of the conclusions.” 


‘nce in a generation, perhaps, there 


the city of New York with his prophecy of the 


, ears one man with a gift for writing his- great war to this day, when he is welcomed by 
,7 so that all men, all women, all children Allied statesmen and generals, his fame has 
| to read it. Such was Ridpath—such spreadabout the world. Already, today, clubs 


and schools are studying Frank H. Simonds. 
His least newspaper article is treasured and 
passed from hand to hand. So it is won- 
derful indeed that at last you can have the 


'e Macaulay and Herodotus—great of 
‘on, brilliant of style, with a genius for 
s and a genius for telling. d 

‘yank H. Simonds is this generation’s Rid- 


a, this war’s Macaulay. From the day when 
| man burst like a flame upon the people of 


} 


5 Large Volumes—Size 10)("x 71("x 1 34" 


hen The Boys Come Marching Home 


VYhen quiet descends on shell-torn 
sope—when weary men have laid 
yn their arms—when the great ships, 
‘d with our boys, have come across 
high seas—will this greatest of con- 
is have left its message for you— 
{ your mind be broadened—will it 
‘Ye increased your knowledge of the 
ld, of the human races, of history, 
if phy, of invention? 

Vith Simonds’ brilliant contempo- 
eous History of the War—an intelli- 
't American can feel that the mean- 
of the great war will not be lost for 
‘. and his children. 

‘nd those boys who have come back 
‘ae will find in it the truth about the 
\ things they heard ru- 
| mored, they will find all 
that part of the war that 
they had never seen. 
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story of this war in final form for yourself 
and your children, and for their children. 


Frank H.Simonds’ °“"""" 


distory ¥e World War 


Simonds is today the most 
quoted American in Europe. The 
British Government has had his 
articles reprinted and distributed 
broadeast; and he is the only 
American who was allowed to go 
from point to point along the 
great battle line. He has talked 
with generals and soldiers alike. 
His articles appear in leading 
papers all over the world. At the 
height of the Battle of Verdun, 
President Poincare sent him alone 
of all war correspondents to the 
battle front. 


No wonder then that those closest to 
the war have been eager to help Frank 
Simonds with contributions. Those 
who really know some individual part of 
the great conflict—have written what 
they know best. There are hundreds of 
such contributors. One-third of the 
whole history is written by them—the 
other two-thirds being written by Frank 
H. Simonds. A few of these contributors 
are Lord Northcliffe, Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, 
Winston Spencer Churchill, Surgeon-General 
William Crawford Gorgas, Hudson Maxim, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Viscount James Bryce, Henry 

Morgenthau, General Pershing. 


The Story That Has Never Been Told 


The full story of Chateau-Thierry 
aas never been told. Not in a single 
newspaper, or a single magazine, or a 
» single book can you find just what 

startling things our American boys did 
that day that turned the tide of history. 
How they fought with their bare hands 
—how they attacked in the face of ma- 
chine gun fire as in the face of rain— 
how they tore the machine guns to 
pieces with their hands and _ over- 
powered the gunners behind them. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY, 30 Irving Place, New York 


a 


1000 Illustrations 


This, and much more—a glorious 
story that has never been printed. It 
will make every American heart beat 
faster. But youcan read it now in Frank 
Simonds’ History of the World War. 

Many men of many minds consider 
this History the great one—the one for 
you to have. French, British, Belgian, 
and Americans—statesmen, priests, gen- 
erals, newspaper men—differ though 
they may in everything else—all unite 
in considering Frank H. Simonds’ the 
history of the world war for you to own. 


Many of the war maps were drawn 
by Mr. Simonds himself. The illustra- 
tions are printed on special paper in- 
serted for the purpose. Many of them 
are entirely new to the eyes of readers, 
having been obtained by the art editor 
o° the History from out of the hun- 
dreds of thousands that have been 
taken in this war—chese are pictures 
you really want to keep—that really 
illustrate the story. 


Announcement of Price Increase 


When, over two years ago, the 
Review of Reviews Company planned 
this important project, it contracted for 
paper, binding, etc., at the then prices 
for a first edition of all the volumes. 

A price was put on the set that was 
fair, in view of the costs. 

Since then, cloth, paper, ink, labor— 
everything that goes into the making 
of a book—-has gone way up in price. 


Because of these old contracts you 
are now able to get the Simonds His- 
tory at alow price, if you are prompt 
and engage a set of the present edition. 

We herewith announce, however, 
that the subscription price of the next 
edition will be increased to conform 
with the higher costs. 
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Lloyd George Says— 


“This ‘History’ will con- 
stitute a most valuable trea- 
tise for those who at this or 
any future time wish to con- 
sult an independent authority 
on the cause of this titanic 
struggle.” 


Lord Northcliffe Says— 

“Mr. Simonds has been 
right about the war more 
often than any of the many 
who have endeavored to fore- 


cast the future of this compli- 
cated catastrophe, and I say 
with admiration that I do not 
know of a better guide to the 
war than Mr. Frank H. Si- 
monds,”’ 


J. Cardinal Gibbons Says— 

“T feel sure the work of Mr. 
Simonds will prove a valu- 
able contribution to the 
literature of the World War. 
The volume in hand makes 
easy, pleasant and interest- 
ing reading.”’ 


1000 » 
Pictures / 


and Se 
Maps F semey 


/ Reviews 
/ 30Irving Place 
/ — New York City 


Please send 

. me,all charg- 

“es prepaid, 

/ the ficst. three 

» volumes of the 

, “History of the 

‘ World War’ by 

/ Fiank H. Simonds 

, and other famous 

/ contributors. If not 

y satisfactory I will 

return them in five 

/ days, otherwise I will 

_ remit $1.50a month for 

/ 12months. Inreturn I aim to 

receive the two other volumes of 

/ this history as soon as they are re- 

leased from the press. ‘he set wil! 

/ contain the complete History of the 
World War from beginning to end, 


In Color 
and 
k 


/ 


Address 
If you prefer the leather style binding, 


change 12 to 18 months. 
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EW and better things, new and better ways of preparing the familiar things, 

progress—are the result of constant effort. The Heinz Experimental Kitchen, 
with its adjoining room for the “* tasting committee, 
policy to produce the best always. 


”? 15 a visible indication of the Heinz 


Save Meat, Wheat and Money 


Baked Beans, better than any other food, will help you solve the 
problem of maintaining a good table at the lowest cost. Heinz 
Baked Beans area complete food in themselves—they furnish all 
the nourishment of meat and bread and they do it at no 
sacrifice of appetite. For Heinz Baked Beans havea flavor that 
made them a familiar and welcome dish in thousands and 
thousands of households in days when high food prices were 
an undreamed of factor in America. 

Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked in real dry-heated ovens. 
For variety and to please all tastes they are prepared in four ways: 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canadd 
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“No.” Esther stood motionless, 
shapely white arms about her head. “J 
young fellow? What do you mean?” 

“A queer chap—a writer. Bob Lis 
put him in to write your father’s bir 
phy. 

“They wouldn’t do that without 
sulting us.” 

“They have.” 

“But—just as a matter of com 
courtesy—my own father——” 

“Bob” s turned him loose there in 
study. 

Who i is. nee < 

“Nobody seems to know. Amme’s 
ried. Seems to be an adventurer.” 

“But Miriam’s rooms are right 
the— Mr. Listerly shouldn’t have dc 
thing like that.” 

“T know. But I didn’t know quite) 
to say.” 

“T should think you could have 
tested.” 

Will began on the other shoe. 

“Tt isn’t as if Miriam were a sopl 
cated girl—used to men—” Esther, b: 
knit, caught herself thinking aloud. “ 
know, Will, if it should ever come > 
question of her marrying—I mean, if 
were well enough, and it was a man 
knew would be good to her—I wouk 
for one moment, stand in her way. 
for one moment. Why did he have t 
him work right there in the house?” | 

“The papers are all there.” | 

Esther was distrait, if smooth and g 
ing, all the evening. Shortly after br 
fast the next morning, she dropped ij 
the old Cantey place. Mrs. Bentle 
gray, calm to the point of stupidity, 
spectful—met her in the hall. She thon 
Miss Cantey was feeling a little better 

“The young man is working here to- 
is hep, 

“Mr. Stafford? Yes; he went up a 
minutes ago. He comes at nine.” 

Esther’s glance rested a moment on 
housekeeper; then she went on up-sti 
The study door was shut. She eyed it 1 
cold curiosity. To the nurse, she said 

““My sister is ill, Miss Russell?” 

“Doctor Martin has just left, 1 
Appleby. He says she is better.” 

““What’s the trouble?” 

“Tt’s hard to say. Temperature, 
a little delirium. A nervous setback. 
insisted on getting up this morning, 
Doctor Martin told her she must : 
abed another day. Dve thought—— 

Miss Russell, hesitating, glanced tov 
the study door. Esther’s gaze followe 

“Well,” said Esther then, “what I 
you thought?” 

“Tt’s not a thing I’d speak of, ] 
Appleby, but I should think it woulc 
disturbing to have a stranger up h 
working among Mr. Cantey’s thi 
She’s almost lived in that room. It m 
a great deal to her.” 

All the time she was sitting at Miriz 
bedside, Esther was considering — 
speech. Had the girl meant to place 
emphasis on it? Curiosity burned in 
brain. Miriam, too, seemed strung 
touchy. 

Esther told herself that she had 5 
rights in the matter. Even if her fa 
had left the control of his vast prope 
to this girl, surely her only sister- 
responsible to the extent of advising 
guiding her. And he had thought of 
as getting stronger; hé hadn’t pict 
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gy as an out-and-out invalid, with a 
mperature and a little delirium. If he 
id realized how helpless she was going 
be, he would at least have given Will 
little say in the matter. Leaving it to 
jriam was all right—nobody could ques- 
on that—but how about leaving it to the 
signing men that were already worming 
eir way into her confidence, or, at least, 
to the inmost secrets of Cantey estate? 
ye decided that Miriam had already seen 
lis Stafford. Something had happened. 
‘Before her very brief call was over, 
sther had built up in ber own mind a 
jint of view, complete, hard, fortified at 
ery point with eager self-justification. 
he little sisterly quarrel they had but 
t her thoughts the more firmly. 

Esther said—after expressing sympathy 
id telling of the party at the club— 
oking critically about her: 

“You ought to give up this big place, 
liriam. Though goodness knows I don’t 
ant the care of it myself. But you’re 
mply wearing yourself out. You ought 
itake Miss Russell and Mrs. Bentley and 
yto a sanatorium and really rest.” 
Miriam said she was really more com- 
irtable here at home. 

“But, my dear, here are Will and I. 
m sure Will would be glad to help in any 
ay he could. Business advice—that sort 
‘thing. Here you are, you see, within 
few months of taking over the estate 
om the trustees, and you aren’t even as 
ell as you were last year.” 

Esther walked down the hall with Miss 
ussell. They stopped before the study 
yor, tacitly. A man’s steps could be 
sard, pacing the floor. 

“He does that a great deal,” remarked 
liss Russell, in a discreet tone. 

Esther felt in her purse, selected a bank- 
ste, glanced down, and saw that it was 
five dollars. That seemed a good deal. 
liss Russell had glanced down at it, too, 
id was standing motionless. Esther had 
ten heard Will say: “When I want a 
ting, I don’t haggle or delay. I go after 
. Igetit.”” Shewas confused. Her pulse 
as beating high. She found another five- 
ollar note, crumpled the two together, 
laced both in Miss Russell’s oddly conve- 
lent palm, though Miss Russell was 
rotesting a very little, discreetly. 

“Let me know how things get along,” 
lid Esther, and fled down the stairs. 


XIX 
IN WHICH MIRIAM STANDS ALONE 


AFTER the scene with Miriam, Calverly 
und himself struggling with a sort of 
adness. Not since the first few awful 
eeks after Cicely’s death had he sobbed 
3 he sobbed there on Jim Cantey’s desk. 
here was relief in it. But his mind was 
ling. Love had come to him. It had 
rly struck him. A love so sudden and 
) fantastically impossible as to border on 
le grotesque. At one moment he was 
itterly afraid of it; the next moment he 
assionately welcomed it. Over and over 
e tried to feel again the thrill he had felt 
hen he picked her up that second time, 
ad her in his arms, felt her hair brushing 
is cheek. It seemed the end and the 
eginning of life. The imperative desire 
) tell her the truth about himself was a 
rein his brain. He quivered with impa- 
ence. At each sound in the house, he 
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Clean Their Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The facts stated here have been widely known for some years among 


dentists and scientific men. 


But they were not presented 


to the public until proved beyond dispute. 


People who know — by the hundreds of 
thousands — are changing their teeth- 
cleaning methods. And these are the 
reasons: 


The old methods proved inadequate. 
The best-brushed teeth too often dis- 
colored and decayed. Despite the wide 
use of the tooth brush, statistics show 
that tooth troubles have constantly 
increased. 


Science found the reason in a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It is constantly forming, and it clings. 
It gets into crevices, hardens and stays. 


That film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles, and the old methods could not 
end it. 


That film-coat absorbs stains, and the 
teeth seem discolored. It hardens into 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many other serious diseases. 


It is therefore best to brush teeth in 
ways which can end the film. 


Four years ago a way was found to 
combat that film efficiently. It has now 
been proved by thousands of tests. To- 
day it is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, and we ask you to test it 
yourself. 


Make This One-Week Test 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. 


This is not as simple as it seems. Pep- 
sin must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
So pepsin long seemed barred. 


It is now made possible, because science 
found a harmless, activating method. Five 
governments have already granted patents. 
That method is employed in Pepsodent. 

Many teeth-cleaning methods, widely 
proclaimed, have later been found ineffi- 
cient. So Pepsodent was submitted to 
repeated clinical tests, under able authori- 
ties, before this announcement. 

Today it is proved beyond question. 
And the object now is to bring it quickly 
into universal use. 

The method is to offer all a One-Week 
Tube for test. 


Send the Free coupon for» 


it. Use it like any tooth paste, and watch 
results. 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the film. 
See how teeth whiten — how they glisten 
—as the fixed film disappears. 


Let Pepsodent prove itself by a One- 
Week Test. See its unique results, know 
the reason for them. After that, you will 
not be content to return to old methods 
of teeth-cleaning. 


Cut out the free coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 291,1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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motoring public. 


THE BOOK 
“The Care of the Car’ is a 144-page 


book, written for and by motorists, 
describing in detail the best methods 
of repairing your car and running it. 
It suggests hundreds of practical 
hints that make the upkeep of an 
automobile the simplest thing in the 
world. It tells of the problems en- 
countered by expert motorists and 
the means taken to overcome them. 
“The Care of the Car” is well bound 
to withstand constant usage and it 
fits into the door pocket so that you 
can carry it with you wherever you 
go. It is unquestionably one of 
the most popular hand-books ever 
written for motorists. 


is truly a bargain. 


ee ee eee ny 


119 West 40th St., 
New York City 


As per your introductory offer, kindly send 
me at once a copy of ‘‘The Care of the Car” 
and enter my name on your subscription list 
for the next six months. I enclose $1.00 
herewith. 


=" mancu 1919 


The regular subscription price of MoToR is $3.00 per year— it 
sells on the newsstand for 25c a copy. 
this big introductory offer you save money on the magazine 
alone—and you get “The Care of the Car” 


This Valuable 


Combination for 


a One Dollar Bill 


Here is the biggest bargain ever offered to the American 
For only $1.00 you can secure a copy 
of one of the best books on the market covering the motor 
car and its upkeep, together with six issues of the most 
famous and useful motoring magazine published anywhere. 
This opportunity may never be available again—nising 
costs will probably prohibit us from offering a money- 
saving chance like this in the future. 
advantage of it now and mail the coupon without delay. 


You should take 


THE MAGAZINE 
MoToR, the National Magazine of 


Motoring is America’s leading 
publication devoted to the motor 
car and motoring. It is read by a 
greater number of motorists than 
any other magazine of similar char- 
acter, because of its superior appear- 
ance and the high-class editorial 
matter that appears in it. Every 
number is profusely illustrated with 
art photographs, and contains many 
articles and stories that enable you 
to get more and better service from 
the use of the car. The cover 
designs, printed in four colors, are 
the works of some of our most 
famous and popular artists. 


By taking advantage of 
in addition. This 


“QE Mail this Coupon 


The coupon is a convenient means of 
securing this big $1.00 combination. . 
Simply slip a dollar bill in an envelop, 
enclose this coupon with your name 
and address and mail it to us at once. 
We assume the risk. But do it now—to-day. 
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_to his body, light to his eyes. 


% 


sprang toward the narrow door. He fi 
that he couldn’t bear it until another da 
he couldn’t bear it an hour. The domina 
impulse during most of the day was simp: 
to tell her and then go—drop the job, t) 
pay, the thrill of carrying out. that fin 
strong desire of Jim Cantey’s—drop ever 
thing, plunge again into life—Europ) 
Africa, China, anywhere. But next tin 
with his own name. He didn’t even thal 
of suicide now. That thought had be 
born of depression. Now he was at a dizi 
height. Twice during the afternoon, besic 
himself, he tapped at the narrow Si 
There was no response. 

That evening, in his new, not uncon. 
fortable room on the back slope of tk 
hill, he sat long before the picture of Cicel_ 
in its little silver frame. A miracle ha. 
touched him. He needn’t hide this grez 
new experience from Cicely. He coul 
face her picture now. She wouldn’t min 
It would even please her. It was a renewa 
if not of the old love, then of the power t 
love. It was the rebirth of his dead hear’ 
He knew now that he might, in time, hay 
yielded to the mcthering instinct of a "Mar 
Maloney or to the subtle moral unde 
mining of a Margie Daw. It would hav 
been disheartening, but it would probabl. 
have happened. At living alone, he ha’ 
reached the end of his rope. If he was t 
live on at all, there must be some sense ¢) 
companionship, somebody to care for, 01 
at least, somebody to care for him. Bu 
now, by a sort of divine luck, it had com 
right. It wasn’t weakness; it was strength 
Nor was it bitter. The very touch o 
hopelessness in it exalted him. It wasn’ 
desire—not wholly desire. It was contac 
again with the creative thrill of life. I 
was the Power of his youth. It was healt] 
He couk 
do something now. Something! 

But the heavenly madness burned a 
his nerves. He wrote until two in thi 
morning on his confession, pouring hi: 
ae out on the paper. Then he tore i 


ie difficulty was going to be, not it 
any failure of his desire to tell Miriam 
but that, against the confused hurt, the 
crushing sense of injury that his years o 
disaster and bitter struggle came to in hi 
present thoughts, he couldn’t make head 
way. These years were too close, too over 
powering. It was the sort of thing « 
sensitive man can’t talk about. He kney 
that he would literally break down if he 
tried. There was no sense in breakin; 
down. But she must have the kernel o 
the truth. Given his real name, she couk 
fill in all the sorry details. Everybody 
knew them. He tried writing it briefly 
simply, tore that up. Talking was better 
The direct thing. He knew that he woul 
have to tell her in the morning. Th 
moment he saw her. He couldn’t wait 
He tossed in bed, dozed off now and then 
watched the red sunrise steal up the street 
through the trees, felt again that wisp 0 
hair against his cheek. 

And then for four days he entered th 
Cantey house at nine sharp, marched uf 
the two. flights to Jim Cantey’s study 
struggled to get his mind somehow of 
those wire baskets of correspondence 
walked the floor, jumped like a cat al 
every sound, watched that narrow doo 
between the book-shelves and the window 

He constructed letters to send througl 
the post. It was the only channel .of com 


‘unication open to him. But he found he 
yuldn’t quite do it. She could see him if 
ie chose. It rested with her. He must 
ait. Somehow, he did wait—if not 
pressing the fires within him, at least 
yncealing them. 

He found himself making acquaintances 
hisnew home. There was one odd, dry 
tle talk with Mr. Amme, walking up the 
‘reet in the morning. And he wrote to 
fargie Daw, enclosing a ten-dollar bill 
account. There was gratitude in the 
‘tter which she, in the curious frenzy of 
ye woman whe has overreached and is 
‘iven to make her point, misread. 

She replied by messenger, in a brisk 
encil scrawl, enclosing a theater-ticket 
wr the evening. He would find her in the 
ext seat. Afterward, if he’d see her back 

) the rooms, she’d cook up a rabbit. 

It was too late to be answered. It dis- 
irbed him. He tried to rouse himself to 
ie situation, feeling that he must at least 
spear to handle it like a man of the world 
-Margie was such an impulsively good 
wt—and ended by letting the evening 
ip by, doing nothing. 

The next morning, after eleven, she 
ulled up. He was standing on a chair, 
bows on the top book-shelf, moodily 
udying out the details of the model ship, 
ve Congo. He heard the bell. There was 
desk telephone. He hadn’t used it. He 
ared down at it now. Pictures of Miriam 
antey swam, wavering in emotional 
ouds, before his inner eye. The bell rang 
zain. He answered now. 

Margie’s voice seemed dry, a little hard. 
came out of a remote past, before some- 
ung, when life was all of another color, 
hen it was something else. He had to 
unk quickly to catch her tone. 

“Sorry you couldn’t get around,” she 
lid. She was pleasantly offhand, yet he 
It the exigent strain in her. 

“Yes; I was sorry,” he heard himself 
vying. 

“You've got to come and see me. I must 
ear all about it.”’ 

“Not much to tell,’”’ said he. ‘Not yet. 
ist groping round, getting started.” 
“How are you fixed for to-night?” 
“Well—to-night—I’m pretty busy to- 
ight, Margie.”’ 

She called up again at four. It seemed 
lat a good play was coming. If he 
anted to go, she’d have to apply well 
nead for seats. 

Margie seemed a little gushing now, or 
rlish. Again he put her off. He felt a 
oor. But the miracle had come to him 
ere in Jim Cantey’s study. And some- 
here beyond the narrow door was Miriam. 
he place was sacred, a room of dreams. 
he thought that Margie, anybody, could 
itrude at any moment over the wire struck 
chill into his heart. She called up the 
ext day. This time, just to wish him 
0d-morning. She was a little worried 
20ut him, she said. How could she be sure 
° was really better? He must show him- 
If, report. Who was taking care of him 
2W, anyway? Before he could work 
irough mumblings into a coherent reply, 
ie had rung off, with a: “Well, I must run 
ong. Do take care of yourself. Let me 
now if I can do anything. And please 
on't be silly about that money. . I’m not 
roke. I’d tell you if I was. So long.” 

He hung up the receiver, sank back in 
iS Chair. Had he invelved himself? Had 
> let Margie into his life? Suddenly, he 
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Bookkeepers will find] Besides making 


a knowledge of Para- 
gon Shorthand a 
great time saver in 
making audits and 
jotting down memo- 
randa quickly. 


in- 


Shorthand is of 
valuable help in aid- 
ing business men to 
make their own notes 


memos of orders 
speedily, youcan take 
down word for word 
for your daily reports 
the remarks of the 
buyer, etc. 


of private business 
matters and tele- 
phone conversations. 


You can qualify for 
a splendid position 
in almost no time. 
Opportunities 
out number are wait- 
ing for you in busi- 
ness, 


You will find Paragon 
Shorthand of price- 
less aid in the prose- 
cution of cases in 
Court and every day 
in your Office. It is of 
inestimable value. 


with- 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


Sent o 
Sen 


Ne 


n 7 Days FREE TRIAL 


You know how often you have wished that you could 
write shorthand. You realized what it meant to busy 
executives and to business beginners—in efficiency, ad- 
vancement and increased earning power. 

But like thousands of others you dreaded the long, weary 
months of study, the memory tax, the mental strain and the high 
cost, in time and money, of the old.systems. 

Now you can have your wish. Because, all that you dreaded 


is done away with in the Paragon Method of Shorthand. 


In- 


stead of committing to memory something like 4000 word-signs 
and contractions, which in other systems largely depend for their 
meaning upon position they occupy, you have only 26 word-signs 


to learn in Paragon. 


The entire system consists of 


The Paragon Alphabet; 
Twenty-six simple word-signs; 

Six prefix contractions; 

One general rule for abbreviations. 

THAT IS ALL. The simple explanations and exercises are 
divided into seven lessons, the principles of which you can 
grasp in one evening. Speed will de velop pleasantly as you make 
daily use of your quickly ac uired knowledge. 


This is the Paragon System. 


lessons in 7 evenings. 


Thousands have learned the 7 
See for yourself how perfectly simple it is. 


Stop right here and study the specimen lesson at the right. 


EVIDENCE 
Of Its Merit 


We have thousands 
of such letters as 
these on file: 


F, G. Cooper, famous 
Cartoonist of ol- 
lier’s, writes: ‘‘Within 
a few days after re- 
ceiving your set of 
lesson I made all 
the notes in my 
pocket note-book in 


afterward I can read 
my Paragon note. 
It strikes me that 
this is quite a recom- 
mendation for your 
system,”’ 


In Court 


“With Paragon, 
which I learned in 
7 lessons, I am able 
to do any kird of 
work in Court with 
as great rapidity as 
the occasion may 
d2mand.” 

J. Martian Hamley, 
Lake Providence, La. 


With Uncle Sam 


“Tt took me one week 
to master Paragon. 
My speed in 1 month 
was 80 words per 
minute.”’ | 
Bruno Bouquis, 1330 
F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. | 


ns SE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON mes 
PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 601 Broad St., Suite 319, Newark, N.J. 


You may send me the Com- 
plete Course of PARAGON 


Shorthand with the 


understanding that I have 7 


Everybody Can Use Shorthand 


Our records show that in addition to the 
thousands of young men and women who 
need shorthand as a help in their business 
careers, other thousands—business men pro- 
fessional men, students, clergymen and literary 
folk—would like to know Paragon Shorthand 
as a time-saving convenience. Still others— 
tathers and mothers—would like to give their 
sons and daughters this wonderful advantage 
in order that they may be able to be self- 
supporting any time it may be necessary. 

Many of these persons who have not a 
direct need for shorthand but want it as an 
instrument of efficiency and a daily time saver 
would buy the complete course of Paragon 
Shorthand at a popular selling price. 


A Most Valuable Accomplishment 


Thousands of young, ambitious men and 
women who have failed to learn the old, com- 
plicated forms of shorthand have learned 
Paragon with ease. They have since become 
court stenographers, reporters, ass stants to 
business heads and in many cases executives 
cf prominent concerns and institutions. Thou- 
sands of grateful letters now in our files attest 
these facts. Those printed at the left are 
typical. 
Paragon Is Used Everywhere 

Paragon is used in the offices of the largest 

firms and corporations in the world, such as 


Standard Oil Company, United States Steel 
Corporation and the great Railway Sy tems. 


Shorthand Writers Wanted 


Never befor: have American business and 
the Government at Washington felt so,keenly 
the shortage of capable shorthand writers. 
Big business houses are looking everywhere 
for shorthand writers and are ready to pay 
any salary within reason to get the service 
they must have. Salaries are steadiy ad- 
vancing—and yet the demand for shorthand 
writers has not been supplied. 


Paragon Institute Home Study 


distinct 
BUSINESS 29-2 sei een 


days after its receipt to either 
remail the Course to you or 


send you $5.00. 


ADDRESS.. 


Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter ol 
Eliminate everything but the long down- 
stroke and there will remain This 
is the Paragon symbol for D. It is always 
written downward. 


From the longhand Jetter -Z rub out 
everything except the upper part —the 
circle—and you will have the ParagonE o@ 


Write this circle at the beginning of 

i, and you will have Ed vi 

By letting the circle remain open it 
will be a hook, and ‘this hook stands for 
A. Thus 7 will be Ad. Add another 
A at the end thus and you will have 
a girl’s name, Ada. 

From eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will retain which is the’ 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand #which is made 
of 7 strokes, you use this one horizon- 
tal stroke 

Therefore, —owould be Me. 


Now cohtinue the E across the M, 
so as to add D—thus and you will 
have Med. Now add the large circle 
O and you will wud (medo), which 
is meadow, with the silent A and W 
omitted. 


You now have 5 of the characters. There 
are only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 
simple word signs, 6 prefix contractions and 
and one natural rule for abbreviations, 


That is all. 


Only $5 If You Keep It 


Think of it! For $5 you can have a com- 
plete education in shorthand, a life-long help 
—not only for yourself but for your wife or 
children or any other relative! You can have 
exactly the same course that has been taught 
for 25 years by its inventor personally by 
mail at his regular fee of $25. With 7 lessons 
and the ingenious self-examination method 
devised by the inventor you can learn Para- 
gon at home in seven evenings. 


Send No Money 


Try it at our expense first. Simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it tous. After 
you rec :ive the Course, study it for 7 eve- 
nings and if you believe you can be without 
this valuable knowledge any longer, mail it 
back to us and you will owe nothing. Send 
in the coupon or write a letter today. 


WARNING 


This is the ORIGINAL PARAGON Course 
in Shorthand —the most ingenious and 
efficient system of its kind in the world. 
Learn the System that is endorsed the 
world over and that has been successfully 
taught for 25 years. Why experiment ? 


601 BROAD STREET 


Department suite 319, Newark, N. J- 
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BY FRANCIS A. MARCH, Ph. D. 
Brother of General March 


DO YOU KNOW 


How 2,000,000 American Soldiers 
safely crossed 
the ocean? 


What BattleCry 
saved Verdun? 


How the Yankee 
Soldiers cap- 
tured Sedan? 


thoroughness. 
price. 


illuminate the text.” 


Gen. Peyton C. March 


/INTRODUCTION BY GENERAL MARCH 


Chief of Staff—Highest Officer in the United States Army 


The Authentic and Complete History of the War | 


From Authors’ Foreword—‘‘T wo ideals havé been before us in 
the preparation of this necessary work. These are simplicity and 


Thoroughness is an historical essential beyond 
So it is that official documents prepared in many in- 
stances upon the field of battle and others taken from the files 
of the governments at war, are the basis of this work. Maps 
and photographs of unusual clearness and high authenticity 


750 pages, in arich, durable cloth binding. 
Over 200 illustrations, including portraits and maps $3.00 N et 
From any Bookseller, or from the Publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON C 


WORLD WAR' 


Assisted by RICHARD J. BEAMISH, 
War Correspondent and Military Analyst 


How America Turned the Tide? 


Why:-Chateau-Thierry is called the 
second Gettysburg? 


What was 
the Last 
S trong- 
h Oo Dd rs 
taken by @ 
the gal-¢ 
lant Can- 
adians? 


WINSTON BLDG., 
ey PHILADELPHIA 


I Am Making a Low Fac- 
\tory Price On 10,000 


t kes, 
Cookertin My Rapid roasts, ae es 


fries, steams or stews. 


e 


Aluminum Lined 
A Fireless Cooker 


4480 days on my personal money 
‘back guaranty. Take a vote of 

the entire family. If they 
on’t say they never had 
better cooked meals—if 
you don’t say you did it 
with far less work, send 
cooker right back andI 
@ will return every cent. 
Send for Free Book 
Write postal TOD. 
The Wm, Campbell HS 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. 75 


JEWEL 


gh die ei fd 


The masterpiece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to the 
second. positions, tem roperatene and 
fsochronism. Encased at factory 
into your choice of the SR OMS new 
watch cases, The great Burlington 
Watch senton simple request. Pay 
at rate of $2.50 a mont You get 
the watch at the same price that 
the wholesale uowalers ee } ay ees 
See color illustra 
Write Today tions of all newest 
designs in watches that you have to 
choose from, Name and address on 
a postraecs fe aa h. Write poder: 
BURLIN N WATCH CO 
Dept. Nao 23th St. and Marshall 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Office: 355 
Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Take no chances! 
They ought to know that coughing is unnecessary. 


S-B Cough Drops relieve it, and often ward off sore throat 
or cod. 


Pure. No drugs. 
stomach. 


Keep away from people who cough! 


bo enough charcoal to sweeten the 


Drop that Cough N 


SMITH BROTH ERS of Poughheepsia 
SUADNNZZANADUONGEZ4GNUNUSSCUOOD DNGOEUDEUOOUZ&NNNUALNUANLANINULNULZ40 


could see himself lying sick in her room, | 

her bed, and she there smoking a cigaret 
and a nurse, dressed to go,- unpleasant: 
taking the two of them in with a look. ]: 
brushed a tired hand across his eyes. 

He looked wistfwly up at the Cong 
Jim Cantey had worked his dream oy 
He had been able to. Some men, witht. 
best efforts, couldn’t. Luck and gil, 
entered there. Jim Cantey knew that. 

Calverly thought cf a ship becalmed | 
the Gulf Stream. There was a figuy 
Life seemed like that. You could wo 
endlessly on your ship; you could wo, 
your heart out on deck, in the riggin| 
below. But you couldn’t stop it drifti) 
toasmash. Jim Cantey’s sails had caug 
the trade-winds. 

There was a tap at the narrow door. } 
sat limp, motionless, fought for his breat 
He hadn’t foreseen it would be like th 
He was trembling. 

Again the tapping, a little stronger. 

Somehow he got up, opened the door. 

She was there, in the wheeled chair. 

“T’ve been ill,” she said, and caug 
her breath. “I couldn’t get word to yo 
Not very well.” 

“T tired you,” he said. 

““No—or— yes, perhaps. 


“That day.” 
I don’t mi 


that. It’s better to be tired sometime 
I’ve been so useless.”’ 

“Oh— no!” : 

“Ves, I have. It’s no good going « 
like that.” 

He was feasting his eyes on her. S$] 


was frailer, sweeter. What wonderful ha 
she had! There was red gold in it. Ar 
her eyes—that extraordinarily vivid blu 
Over and over and over he had tried | 
bring her distinctly. before his mind’s ey 
each time failing. And now here she wa 
His pulse was pounding at his temple 
He leaned against the door-frame. 

“And you—” she asked, hesitatin 
“how have you been?” 

“Oh, all right; only—I’ve wanted | 
see you.” 

“Yes, [know. I’ve wanted—I promis 
you the papers. I’ve wondered what you 
think.” 

“Oh, I knew—of course—”’ He wave 
toward the desk. “I’ve been wrestli 
with this stuff. Haven’t got very far wit 
if? 

‘“‘Of course not. 


”» 


I’m going to give yc 
the others. So you'll have them by you 
in case I—’’ Her blue eyes were taki 
him in with a curious touch of timidit 
Her voice was none too steady. “I wo 
der,’”’ she went on, “‘if you have any sa 
way of keeping them.” 

“You mean, if I 

“You might want to take them hon 
with you. We—we agreed, you kno 
You are to help me carry out father’s wis 
There was a strong box here. There— 
the bottom shelf, in the corner.” 

He brought the box to the desk. 

‘““We can put them—the important on 
—in that.” 

They were both looking at the safe no 

“‘T—]’ll have to get them out,” she sa 
rather hurriedly. ‘I may have to— 
trouble you to—well, help me this © 
time. Afterward I sha’n’t have to troub 
you.” 

There was a pause. 
moving toward her. Once he glanced 
her; she was studying the floor. A wa 
of delicate color was flooding her pale ski 
She bent her head lower as if to hide it. 


”) 


He found himst 


At the door, he stopped short. He knew, 
uddenly, that if he were so much as to 
ouch her, his resolution would give way. 
[he moment was too wonderful. He 
vould save it; he would cry to her that 
je loved her. As for taking her up again 
‘n his arms 

“No,” he heard himself saying. ‘No; 
ot to- day. I might lose them. You see, 
‘have to go through all this stuff any- 
ile, first. I could—I could let you know 
vhen—” It was curiously difficult to get 

he words past his thick tongue and throat. 
Ae drew himself up, hands clenched at his 
sides, breathing deeply. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing I must tell you. My name isn’t 
Stafford.”’ He could feel rather than see 
he look of blank amazement that came 
over her face. The color had gone. And 
here were the beginnings of pain there. 
de rushed, blundering, on. “‘It isn’t Staf- 
‘ord. I’m not bad. Not exactly. I’ve 
yad trouble. You’ll understand, perhaps, 
when I tell you——’”’ 

But he couldn’t tell her. The breakdown 
yas upon him. He stood there, fighting it, 
‘eeling her great blue eyes full on his face. 
He choked down a sob, came forward. 
She shrank back a little way in the chair. 
But, very gently, he wheeled her aside, 
shen rushed past her across the room—her 
ywn sitting-room—to the desk by the 
window, snatched up a book that lay 
here—‘‘Satraps of the Simple,” by Henry 
Calverly—and thrust it into her wondering 
iands. 

“That’s my name!”’ he cried. 
who I am! Now you know!”’ 

He left her then, wandered back into the 
study, stared out a window, stood there a 
ong time until an odd new ‘rustling sound 
startled him into turning. 

She was walking across the study, bal- 
ueing with her arms and reaching out to 
catch a corner of the desk. Just before 
souching it, she sank to the floor. 

He was ‘lifting her, breathing out the 
eeling that was overflowing his heart, 
xissing her hair. Once his lips brushed her 
‘orehead. 

“T love you!” he was whispering. 
ireadful! I mustn’t tell you. 
That’s why I didn’t want——” 

“Please!” she said gently. “Not that.” 

“Oh, I know I’m 

“Help me up. No—just my arm. You 
don’t know—all these years—it’s my first 
step——” 

“But you mustn’t! 

“T don’t care! Just steady me. 
walk. Over here—by the safe.” 

She sank down in the big chair, white, 
eyes closed, lips compressed in pain. After 
a moment, she laid a frail hand on her 
breast. He stood over her, white himself, 
tense, in an agony. She was speaking, 
very low. He had to bend over. 

“It’s wonderful!” 

“But you 

“T don’t care. I’m going to walk every 
day. I must stand alone.” 

“But if you—the doctors 

“Please! I simply don’t care. "They've 
kept me down all these years. I’m chang- 
ing. This is new.’ 

She stopped abruptly, rested a little 
longer, then, clearly still in pain, stopping 
often for breath, opened the safe. They 
made a selection among the note-bodks 
and papers. 

“There’s a bell in my room there,” she 
said then, “between the windows. Please 


SThat:s 


“It’s 
Ill go. 


1»? 


It will hurt you! 
Let me 
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is mounting month by month. 


one thing well and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your 
special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will 
prepare you for the position you want 
in the work you like best, whatever it 
may be. You can get it "without sac- 
rificing a day or a dollar from your 
perenne occupation. You can get it at 

ome, in spare time, through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I.C. S. to. prepare men 
in just your circumstances for better positions 
at better pay. They have been doing it for 
27 years. They have helped two million other 
men and women. They are training over 
100,000 now. Every day many students write 
to teil of advancements and increased salaries 
already won. 


You have the same chance they had. What 
are you going to do with it? Can you afford 
to let a single priceless hour pass without at 
least finding out what the I. C. S. can do for 
you? Here is all we ask—without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, simply 
mark and mail this coupon. 


| Sana Your Name and We'll 
meer You a ' Lachnite 


“*Send me 


[ —send us a 5C a month Gntil $18. 75 has been Aas ae 
: d your name now. Tell us which of the |4 

Wri ite Today gol gold rings illustrated above you wish |} 
: >| Gadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 


an Extra $50, Grace 


—I’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day eame. 
promoted with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Justa little reward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare time training has made me a valuable man 
to the firm and there’s more money coming soon. 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. S.!” 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. 


I’ve been 


We're starting 


The cost of living 


ou can’t get along on what you have been 
making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have proved there 
is an unfailing way to doit. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do some 


ome eee ew = TEAR OUT HERES ase =... 


X 2548, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, boxe obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which Tmark x. 

ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

Electric hires and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show. Card Writer 
Sign Painter. 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typisé 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics : 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE French 
Poultry Raising Italian 


Electric Wiring 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone ork 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Oeeonx. 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying ner Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship. Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Oontractor and Builder 
Archite ctural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Enginee 
PLUMBING AND HEA 1 ING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Toxtile Overseer or Supt. 
HEMIST 
Nam 


Prest 
Occupatio: 


Street 
@nd\ Nove rr a ee Fe ee 


Prepare by mailin spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion in which there are great opportunities for both men 
sae at_once for free book, ‘‘How to 


’ by Epcar G. ALCORN, President. 


Amsiticod' School of Banking, 16 ‘McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 


Our Graduates Earn 

$15 to $25 a Week 
F YOU cannot spend three 
years in hospital or are past 
hospital age limit, send name 
and address on postcard for year- 
book explaining the C. S. N: 
Home-Practice Method of study- 
ing trained nursing. State age. - 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


387 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


venting S 


HE bosom is hinged to the body of 
the shirt; it gives but never creases, 
bulges, or rises up out of the waistcoat ; 
smart, comfortable, good fitting and very 


highly tailored. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers, 


Youcan’t dodge 
the fact that you can’t 
succeed without train- 
ing—or that you are 
not paying dearly for 
eae you DON’T 

KNOW. Success— 
big pay—good posi- 
tions —only go to 
trained workers. You 
must train. 


See what training 
will do for you at our 
expense. Start to 


Why Het Bhudy. with the distinct 
understanding that if 
Try §t2 


you do not feel you are 
gaining money-making }}} 
knowledge after taking ten examinations, you jf 
can quit and not be out one cent. We have to 
make good. WILL YOU TRY TO? 


Whether you Rees Spenaived Instruction 
in your chosen line, orif you lack High School 
training, you can get it from the American 
School on the basis of satisfaction or money 


back. If we make good YOU MUST. 
Make fidie Hours Devote 


Bring You Success th: time 


ou now 
waste to home study and SUCCESS is CER- 
TAIN. Get started and we’ll make you make good 
as we have our thousands of students. Do your- 
gelf a favor by checking and mailing Coupon today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of 


Correspondence 
Dept. G-1042, Chicago 


Explain how I can qualify 
for position checked. 
reve ‘High Schoo! Course «.--Civil Engineer 
Electrical Engineer = aaa Steam Engineer 
Airplane Mechanic Shop Superintendent 
Architect Business Manager 
Draftsman 
-Building Contractor 
Structural Engineer 


Troy, New York 


i re these rebuilt 
are getting scarce. U. S. 


Govt. bought 
i] 100,000 Underwoods. Genuine Visible Un- § 
derwoods at big saving, 5-Year Guarantee. 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE, .Rent or buy. 
Write cuicle for Offer No. 14. 


ald dc Aa 


Cert. Public Accountant | 


“WhyN Not 


ON? TD accept 
ul-healih, low 


spirits, excessive flesh or 


are overcome, 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


easily, quickly, inexpens- 
tvely—without drugs-—allin 
the privacy of your room. 

I have reduced 40,000 of 


the most cultured women 


more, in the privacy of 
their rooms—scientific- 
ally, and 


Without Drugs 

I will send you letters 
from eminent physicians 
and tell you what I would 
do in your case. 

Physicians endorse my 
work—their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 

Don’t let writing a letter 
stand between you and 
good health, animation, 
Correct weight and a 


Perfect figure. 


Write me now—today— 
while this subject is up- 
permost. Tell me, in con- 
fidence, whether you suffer 
from any of the ailments 
listed here, and I will tell 
you how I can help you. 


unnatural thinness as a !! 
permanent affliction. Th? |): 
most stubborn ailments | 


and built up as many |; 


ooo LY 
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Be Well? 


ie 9))-4 
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PION T DL COLCC 


derangements, run alin farogh 
itand send it to me: 

Excess Flesh in any part of body 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 

Incorrect Standing 

Incorrect Walking 

Poor Complexion 

Poor Circulation 


Lame Back Headache 
Sleeplessness 

Lack of Reserve 

Nervousness Irritability 
Constipation Indigestion 
Dizziness Weakness 
Rheumatism Colds 
Torpid Liver 


Malassimilation 


UOVVVNAUHECUENN AO ERTUET AOU TETT EEUU A 


ring it. Dll have Miss Russell carry tr 
back. Somebody in the house is sure { 
know, anyway. You have to trust som 
body. Father often said that.” 
He rang, then came back and stood ov 
her. F 
“Tf I could only help you!” he said saa 
“Help me!” And, to his amazement, s} 
gave a little laugh. Then, abruptly, st 
said: ‘‘I hear her coming. You'd bett) 
put those things in the box. The key 
inside.” = |; 
She gave his hand a quick pressure. 
He hurriedly filled the box. S| 
Miss Russell stood in the narrow doo’ 
way. Her startled gaze rested on Mirian 
darted to the open safe, the strong box o 
the desk, the slender, sensitive young ma 
who was just putting some papers in 
and locking it, and back to the girl i in tt 
big chair. 
‘Please carry me back,” said Miran, 
“But—” The nurse looked again at th 
young man. 7 
“‘T walked here, Miss Russell, % i 
Miriam wearily. ‘Il ask you to cal 
me back.” é 
““You—walked!”’ : 
““Yes. No more, please!” And whe 
the nurse had placed her carefully i in th 
chair, she added, ‘‘ You may go now.” | 
Slowly, eyes rolling, lips pursed, Mi 
Russell went, closing a door behind her. 
There was a long, long silence. 
“T’ll close the door,” he said. ; 
“No; wait a little. “She had “ Sattay 
of the Simple” in her hands again, wz 
studying it, turning the leaves. She didn 
look up. : 
““T don’t see why you trust me S0.! 
‘Father followed his instincts.” 
“JJ shouldn’t have told you whi 


1»? 


“Perhaps you won't see me for a fe 
days again.” 


“Tt would be better.” His tone q 
despondent. 

“That s why I wanted you to have th 
papers.” 


“After all I’ve been through—all the 
would tell you about me— It’s been suc 
a fight.” 

‘Perhaps. that’s wliy she said. 4 
looked puzzled. “I mean,” she sai 
‘that perhaps it’s because you’ve had t 
fight and suffer that I get this wonderh 
inspiration from you. You don’t—yc 
can’t know what it means—what you’y 
done. I’ve been like a dead girl. T 
awake now. My fight is just begins 
To-day! My fight!” 

She raised a hand. He clasped it. Ga 
again color came to the two finely sensitiy 
faces. . 

“VYou—you’ll want to work,” said sh 

““You’re very tired, ” said he. =| 

“T will-rest now.’ | 

“‘T’ll close the door.” 4 

It didn’t occur to him then, thrill 
with an almost terrible happiness, that a 
invalid girl, however intelligent, howew 
deeply in the confidence of her father, ma 
know little or nothing of the daily narratiy 
of crime and disaster in the newspaper 
He had assumed that the mere mention ¢ 
his real name would instantly recall t 
her every hideous detail of the Watt tria 
his imprisonment, everything. He too 
it for granted now. ; 


ET TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TOT 


‘s.Mechanical Engineer __...... Automobile Engineer ; 
fiiatie Wis... die ae Se oe eae an Susanna Cocroft The next meee ee .| 

3 .. Chi : The Passionate Pilgrim will appear 
oo Fr os gill eines ama De litem oe Late Nighy So og g Dept. 42 __ 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago | in March Cosmopolitan. = | 
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-Saint’s Progress 


(Continued from page 35) 


-time! Well, after all, it is never very 
srent; no great town is. Did you en- 
your sight of ‘life,’ mademoiselle?” 

I think one must dance to be happy. 
hat where your friends go?” 

Oh, no. To a room much rougher, 
) play dominoes, and drink coffee and 


\, and talk. They have no money to 
” 


7 


Jw away. 
Why didn’t you show me?” 
Mademoiselle, in that room you might 
some one, perhaps, whom one day you 
, ld meet again; in the place we visited, 
y were safe enough—at least, I hope so.”’ 
Yoel shrugged her shoulders. ; 
‘Isuppose it doesn’t matter now what 
[| Bye 

and a rush of emotion caught at her 
joat—a wave from the past—the moon- 
inight, the dark old abbey,’the woods, 
vithe river. As they passed out into the 
set, two great tears were rolling down 
cheeks. 

I was thinking of something,” she 
(1, in a muffled voice. “It’s all right.” 
‘Chere mademoiselle!”’ Lavendie mur- 
red; and all the way home he was 
jid and distressed. Shaking his hand 
ithe door, she murmured: 

‘T’m sorry I was such a fool; and thank 
JL awtully, monsieur. Good-night!”’ 
‘Good-night—and better dreams. There 
s, good time coming—peace and _ happi- 
1s once more in the world. It will not 
ays be this forcing-house. Good-night, 
‘re mademoiselle!”’ 

Noel went up to the nursery and stole in. 
‘aight-light was burning, and nurse and 
| yy were fast asleep. She tiptoed through 
jo her own room. Once there, she felt 
‘idenly so awfully tired that she could 
idly undress—and yetf curiously rested, 
if, with that rush of emotion, Cyril and 
past had slipped from her forever. 


Il 


I 


Noet’s first encounter with Opinion 
Dk place the following day. The baby 
'd just come in from its airing; she had 
mn it comfortably snoozing, and was on 
t way down-stairs. 
“How do you do?” said a voice, and she 
came aware of a khaki-clad figure in the 
ll—her father’s curate, Adrian Lauder. 
esitating just a moment, she finished 
r descent and put her fingers in his. He 
is a rather heavy, dough-colored young 
an of nearly thirty; but his aspiring gray 
es redeemed him, seeming to proclaim 
e best intentions in the world and an in- 
nation toward sentiment in the preseuce 
beauty. 
“T haven’t seen you for ages,” he said 
ther fatuously, following her into her 
ther’s study. 
“No,” said Noel. 
‘ng at the front?” 
“Ah,” he said, “they’re wonderful!” 
nd his eyes shone so that he looked 
most handsome. ‘‘It’s so jolly to see 
u-again!”” 
“eat?” 
He seemed puzzled by that answer. 

I didn’t know your sister had a baby,” 
> said at last: “A jolly baby!” 


“How do you like 


, 
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|How it Feels to Earn 


$1000 a Week 


By a Young Man Who Four Years Ago Drew a $25 a Week Salary. 


Tells How He 


Accomplished It. 


How does it feel to earn $1000 a week? How 
does it feel to have earned $200,000 in four years? 
How does it feel to be free from money worries? 
How does it feel to have everything one can want? 
These are questions I shall answer for the benefit 
of my reader out of my own personal experience. 
And I shall try to explain, simply and clearly the 
secret of what my friends call my phenomenal 
success. 


Let me begin four years ago. At that time my 
wife and I and our two babies were living on my 
earnings of twenty-five dollars a week. We occu- 
pied a tiny flat, wore the simplest clothes, had to 
be satisfied with the cheapest entertainment—and 
dreamed sweet dreams of the time when I should 
be earning fifty dollars a week. That was the limit 
of my ambition. Indeed, it seemed to be the limit 
of my possibilities. For I was but an average man, 
without influential friends, without a liberal edu- 
cation, without a dominating personality, and 
without money. 


With nothing to begin with, I have become the 
sole owner of a business which has paid me over 
$200,000 in clear profits during the past- four years 
and which now pays me more than a thousand dol- 
lars a week. I did not gamble. I did not make my 
money in Wall Street. My business is not a war 
baby—on the contrary, many others in my line 
-have failed since the war began. 


In four years, the entire scheme of my life has 
changed. Instead of living in a two by four flat, 
we occupy our own home, built for us at a cost of 
over $60,000. We have three automobiles. Our 
children go to private schools. We have every- 
thing we want, and we want the best of everything. 
Instead of dreaming of fifty dollars a week I am 
dreaming in terms of a million dollars—with greater 
possibilities of my dream coming true than my for- 
mer dream of earning fifty dollars a week. 


What brought about this remarkable change? 
What transformed me, almost overnight, from a 
slow-going, easily-satisfied, average man—into a 
positive, quick-acting, determined individual who 
admits no defeat, who overcomes every obstacle, and 
who completely dominates every situation? It all 
began with a question my wife asked me one 
evening after reading an article in a magazine about 
a great engineer who was said to earn a $50,000 
salary. 


“How do you suppose it feels to earn $1000 a 
week?” she asked. And without thinking, I re- 
plied “I haven’t the slightest idea, my dear, so 
the only way to find out is to earn it.” We both 
laughed, and soon the question was apparently 
forgotten. 


But that night, and for weeks afterward, the same 
question and my reply kept popping into my brain. 
I began to analyze the qualities of the successful 
men in our town. What is it that enables them to 
get everything they want? They are not better ed- 
ucated than-I—indeed, some are far less intelligent. 
But they must have possessed some quality that I 
lacked. Perhaps it was their mental attitude; per- 
haps they look at things from an entirely different 
angle than I. Whatever it was, that ‘“‘something”’ 
was the secret of their.success. It was the one thing 
that placed them head and shoulders above me in 
money-earning ability. In all other ways we were 
the same. : 


Determined to find out what that vital spark of 
success was, I bought books on every subject that per- 
tained to the mind. I followed one idea after another. 
But I didn’t seem to get anywhere. Finally, when 
almost discouraged, I came across a copy of ‘‘ Power 
‘of Will.’ Like a bolt out of a clear sky there flashed 
in my brain the secret I had been seeking. There 
was the real, fundamental principle of all success— 
Power of Will. There was the brain faculty I lacked, 
and which every successful man possesses. 


“Power of Will’? was written by Prof. Frank 
Channing Haddock, a scientist, whose name ranks 
with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and 
Royce. After twenty years of research and study, 
he had completed the most thorough and constructive 
study of will power ever made. I was astonished to 
read his statement that, ‘‘The will is just as sus- 
ceptible of development as the muscles of the body!” 
And Dr. Haddock had actually set down the very 


rules, lessons and exercises by which anyone could 
develop the will, making it a bigger, stronger force 
each day, simply through an easy, progressive 
course of training. 


It is almost needless to say that I at once began 
to practice the exercises formulated by Dr. Had- 
dock. And I need not recount the extraordinary 
results that. I obtained almost from the first day. 
Shortly. after that, I took hold of a business that 
for twelve years had been losing money. I started 
with $300 of borrowed capital. During my first 
year I made $30,000. My second year paid me 
$50,000. My third year netted me $70,000. Last 
year, due to increased costs of materials, my profits 
were only $50,000, though my volume of business 
increased. New plans which I am forcing through, 
will bring my profits for the present fiscal year 
up to $65,000. 


Earning a thousand dollars a week makes me 
feel secure against want. It gives me the money 
with which to buy whatever will make my family 
happy. It enables me to take a chance on an in- 
vestment that looks good, without worrying about 
losing the money. It frees my’ mind of financial 
worries. It has made me healthier, more contented, 
and keener minded. It is the greatest recipe I know 
for happiness. 


Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules and exercises in 
will training have recently been compiled and pub- 
lished in book form by the Pelton Publishing Co., 
of Meriden, Conn. I am authorized to say that any 
reader who cares to examine the book may do so 
without sending any money in advance. In other 
words, if after five days’ reading, you do not feel 
that the book is worth $3, the sum asked, return it 
and you will owe nothing. When you receive your 
copy for examination I suggest that you first read 
the articles on the law of great thinking; how to de- 
velop analytical power; how to perfectly concentrate 
on any subject; how to guard against. errors. in 
thought; how to drive from the mind unwelcome 
thoughts; how to develop fearlessness; how to use 
the mind in sickness; how to acquire a dominating 
personality. 


Never before have business men and women needed 
this help so badly as in these trying times.* Hundreds 
of real and imaginary obstacles confront us every day; and 
only those who are masters of themselves. and who hold” 
their heads up, will succeed. ‘*Power of Will’’ as never 
before, is an absolute necessity—an investment in self- 
culture which no one can afford to deny himself. 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will power 
being the fountainhead of wealth, position and .every- 
thing we are striving for. But the great mass of intelli- 
gent men and women will at least investigate for them- 
selves by sending for the book at the publisher's risk. 
I am sur2 that any book that has done for me—and for 
thousands of others—what “ Power of Will'’ has done— 
is well worth investigating. It is interesting to note 
that among the 250,000 owners of ‘‘ Power of Will’’ are 
such prominent men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; 
Wu _‘Ting- Fang, Ex-U. S. Chinese..Ambassador; Gov. 
MckKelvie, of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General 
Britt; General Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Senator Arthur Capper, 
and. thousands of others. Infact, today ‘‘ Power-of Will” 
is just as important, and as necessary to a man’s or 
woman’s equipment for success, as a dictionary... To 
try to succeed without Power of Will is like trying to do 
business without a telephone. 


As your first step in will training, I suggest immediate 
action in this matter before you. It is not even neces- 
sary to write a letter. Use the form below, if you prefer, 
addressing it to the Pelton Publishing Company, 15-B 
Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book will come 
by, return mail. This one act may mean the turning 
point, of your life, as it has meant to me and to so many 
others. 


The cost of paper, printing and binding has almost 
doubled during the past three years, in spite of which 
“Power of Will’’ has not been increased in price. The 
publisher feels that so great a work should be kept as 
low-priced as. possible, but in view of the enormous 
increase in the cost of every manufacturing item, the 
present edition will be the last sold at the present price. 
The next edition will cost more. I urge you to send in 
the coupon now. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


T will examine a copy of ‘“‘ Powerof Will” at your risk. 
I agree to remit $3 or remail the Book in 5 days. 
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Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her su- 
preme and glorious opportunity 
to enlarge her field of service. 
She won her share of the laurels 
for patriotic achievement. 


With exalted aim and unflag- 
ging zeal she figured in practi- 
cally every activity that made 
for victory and the relief of dis- 
tress. She plied the needles that 
fashioned comforts for our sol- 
diers. She ministered to the 
wounded. She labored unceas- 
ingly in canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of 
industry going; tilling the soil; 
bending over bench and lathe. 


One Policy 


FOR 


SEND ites: BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now 
With Economy. Plans 
of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
Representative Cal. Homes 
0V0—60e 


Plans, $2500 to 


“Wes t Coast pid es 
72 shes $1200 to 


j wee Little fares 
ee $1.50 OFFER — Send $1.50 for all 3 books 


and get book of ag parece! plans, also Garage Plans 
y back if not satisfied 


A 


RI SE 
PLavina NYP aot 


Tasy 


Waltzes, Rag Time, etc., etc., equal toa Professional Musician. 
ot Music required. 
the aid of the Vamping Card entirely, Price ONLY 15 crs. PosTPat 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 415, 54 W. Lake A 


One System 


$2500—600 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000—400 


FREE 


E. W. STILLWELL & & : CO.., Architects, 727 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


NEW VAMPING CARD 


NO TEACHER NEEDED—SUR- 
* PRISINGLY: SIMPLE -SYSTEM 
Persons: having neglected their Musical Educa- 
tion need not despair, for with the aid-of our new 
VAMPING CARD, you can at once Vamp away to thousands of Songs, Ballads, 
No knowledge 
After using ita few times, you will be able to clevente with 


‘CHICAGO 


In counting house and chemical 
laboratory she has loaned her | 
brains to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a 
host of capable, loyal daughters 
of America still find expression 
for their ambition and ability. | 


These girls are privileged to play | 


an indispensable part in the na- 
tion’s welfare. They have in 
their keeping the myriad ave- 
nues of telephone communica- 
tion through which the nation’s 
industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites en- 
listment among its ranks of loyal 
operators. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


BOARDING SCHOOL! 


What these two words mean to your girl or boy! 

Are you having ditnculty in ttnding your wants 
amply supplied ? 

Would you like to know of a school whick. will meet 
the requirements of your boy or girl ? 

Why not write tous? Wecan aid you in the selec- § 
tion of the right school. 

We neither ask nor accept fees. The service is free 
of expense to applicant and school alike 

: “ Pattie it is essential to give loca- 


tuition and kind of school desired 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB § 
119 West 40th Street New York Citv 


' SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic ,System—written with only nine characters. 
No“ positions’ ’"—no‘ ‘ruled lines’’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘“‘word- 
signs’’—no “‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 939 Unity Building, Chicago, Wl. 


| 
| 


_ dow. 


| 


in it, and Noel felt a real pang of 
_ punction. 


horrible feeling—as if she had been 


she had betrayed her caste, forfeited 


_ upbringing by behaving like any uncai 


had been too cruel to her; but he had 


‘ “She hasn’t.” 

Lauder’s mouth opened. 
mouth,” she thought. =i 
“Oh!” he said. ‘Is it a proté 
gian or something?”’ 

“No; it’s mine—my own.” And, 
round, ’she slipped the little ring - 
finger. When she turned back to hir 
face had not recovered from her 

“Don’t look like that,” said 
“Didn’ t you understand? It’s - 
mine.”’ She put out her left hand. 

“Took!” 

He stammered, 

“T say, you oughtn’t to—you o1 


“It’s a 


to 


“To what?” 
“Joke about—about such things 
| your” : 
“One doesn’t joke if one’s had a | 
without being married, you know.” 
Lauder went suddenly slack. 
might have burst a few paces” from 
And then, just as one would in s1 
case, he made an effort, braced h 
and said, in a curious voice, both 
and heavy, ig 
“T can’t—one doesn’t—it’s not—— 
“Tt is,” said Noel. 
believe me, ask daddy.”’ 
up to his round collar, and, with the: 
thought that he was going to tear it 0 
| she cried, ‘‘ Don’t!” 
“Vou! he said. “You! But—— 
Noel turned away from him to the wi 
She stood looking out, but sé 
nothing whatever. 
“T don’t want it hidden,” she 
| without turning round; “I want everys 
to know. It’s stupid as it is—stupid 
_And she stamped her foot. 
He uttered a little sound which had 


She turned for a sidelong 
He had gripped the back of a chair 
face had parted with all heaviness. 
dull flush colored his cheeks. Noel 


victed of treachery. It was his silence 
curious look of an impersonal pain bey 
power of words; she felt in him some 
much deeper than mere disappro 
something which echoed within he 
She walked quickly past him and escag 
She ran up-stairs and threw herself on 
bed. He was nothing—it was not 
It was in herself, the awful feéling, fo 
first time developed and poignant, 


right to be thought a lady, betrayed 
secret reserve and refinement, repaid ¥ 
_ black ingratitude the love lavished on. 


for common girl. She had never felt 1 
before—not even when Gratian first he: 
of it and they had stood one at each 
of the hearth, unable to speak. Then 
still had her passion and her grief for 
dead. That was gone now, as if it | 
never been; and she had no def 
nothing between her and this cru h 
humiliation and chagrin. She had b 
mad! She must have been mad! 
Belgian, Barra, was right: “All a 
mad” in this “forcing-house” of a ¥ 
She buried her face deep in the pillow 
it almost stopped her power of breat 
her head and cheeks and ears seemed 
be on fire. If only he had shown disg 
done something which roused her te 
her sense of justice, her feeling that 
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When Your Heart’s in Your Mouth: 


Then is when Tire Chains prove their Real value—they add somuch ft 
to your brake power. Without them brakes would be useless. : 


It’s these wnexpected emergencies that make a driver think quick and act like lightning. When 
suddenly the children dash out from the pavement and are almost under your wheels before you 
realize it—you instinctively jam down your foot-brake and frantically grab the emergency. 

What if your brakes slipped and didn’t hold? Wouldn’t the consequences be awful? It’s 
positively criminal for a driver of a motor car to overlook even the slightest safety precaution. 
Unquestionably the most effective supplementary addition to brake power when the roads and 
pavements are wet and slippery, is in the use of 


WEED TIRE CHAINS | 


Cars with chainless sires on wet-greasy- Wet rubber slips—never grips. It slides 
slippery pavements lack brake power to like a cake of soap on moistened hands. It 
Facies ae Galaitihen brake lacks the bite and hang-on ability of chains. 

fe apes ol ON ‘ Good brakes and Weed Tire Chains are 
linings were made of wet-greasy-slippery undoubtedly the greatest factor in pre- 
bands of rubber. venting motor accidents. 


It’s the height of folly to even attempt to drive without chains 
on all four tires when the roads are slippery and uncertain. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes, from plumbers’ safety chain 
to ships’ anchor chain. 
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od there, bewilderment incarnate, like 
reature with some very deep illusion 
ttered. It was horrible! |. 
Then, feeling that she could not stay 
|, must walk, run, get away, somehow, 
n this feeling of treachery and betrayal, 
sprang up. All was quiet below, and 
slipped down-stairs and out, speeding 
ng with no knowledge of direction, 
ing the way she*had taken day after 
>to her hospital. It was the last of 
idl. Trees and shrubs were luscious 
yh blossom and leaf; the dogs ran gaily; 
ple had almost happy faces in the sun- 
ne. ‘If I could get away from myself, 
jouldn’t care,’ she thought. Easy to 
4 away from people, from London, even 
fm England, perhaps; but from one- 
; impossible! 
jhe passed the chureh opposite where 
[la lived, and running suddenly into a 
[man coming round the corner, saw that 
‘vas Fort. She bent her head, and tried 
/ourry past. But his hand was held out; 
‘; could not help putting hers into it, 
\1, looking up hardily, she said, 
‘You know about me, don’t you?” 
dis face, naturally so frank, seemed to 
‘ach up, as if he were riding at a fence. 
fell tell a lie,” she thought bitterly. 
t he did not. 
‘Yes; Leila told me.” 
\nd she thought, “I suppose he’ll try 
1 pretend now that I’ve not been a 
ist!” 
‘T admire your pluck,” he said. 
‘T haven’t any.” 
“We never know ourselves, do we? 
uppose you wouldn’t walk my pace a 
aute or two, would you? I’m going the 
way.” 
‘I don’t know which way I’m going.” 
‘E my case.” 
They walked on in silence. 
‘T wish to God I were back in France,” 
d Fort abruptly. ‘One doesn’t feel 
an here.” 
Ah, to get away—away from oneself! 
t at the thought of her baby, her heart 
cae 


gor leg quite hopeless?” 
ae ee” 


at must be horrid.” 

ndreds of thousands would look on 
as splendid luck; and so it is if you 
int it better to be alive than dead, which 
lo, in spite of the dumps.” 

“How is cousin Leila?” 

“Very well. She goes on pegging away 
the hospital; she’s a brick.” But he 
| not look at her, and again there was 
nce till he stopped by Lord’s Cricket 


d. 

Bsstn’t keep you crawling along at 
S pace.” 
“Oh, I don’t mind.” 
“Tonly wanted to say that if I can be of 
y service to you at any time in any way 
atever, please command me.” 
4€ gave her hand a squeeze, took his 
t off, and Noel walked slowly on alone. 
€ interview, with its suppressions and 
implications, had only exasperated her 
tlessness, and yet, in a way, it had 
tthed the soreness of her heart. Fort, 
all events, did net despise her, and he 
Sim trouble like herself. She felt that, 
nehow, by the lock of his face, and the 
l€ of his voice when he spoke of Leila. 
€ quickened her pace. George’s words 
ne back to her: “If you’re not ashamed 

urself, no one will be of you.” How 
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Millions 
of Children 


Learned About 
Bubble Grains 


We have for years, all over America, con- 


ducted exhibits of Puffed Grains. 


We have served thousands of pounds of 
Puffed Rice candy to reveal the nut-like taste. 


We long conducted a lunch room in the 
heart of New York, where thousands were 
daily served with Puffed Grains in milk. 


And we have covered the country with motor car exhibits of these 
delightful grain foods. 


Children Told the Story 


Children found in these airy grains enticing food confections. 
others, and those others urged their folks to get them. 

Then mothers read how these grains were made—by Prof. Anderson’s 
process—by shooting the grains from guns. They read how every food cell 
was exploded so digestion could instantly act. And they realized that these 
bewitching grains were ideal all-hour foods. 

That’s how the millions have discovered these delightful, scientific foods. 
They found them flavory and flaky, found them easy to digest. And now this 
is the favoiite way of serving wheat, rice or corn. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains Each 15c Except in Far West 


They told 


es e 
Morning, Noon and Night 
In the morning serve with cream and sugar, with melted butter or mixed with fruit. 
For luncheons or suppers float in bowls of milk. 
Between meals, crisp and lightly butter for children to eat like peanuts. 
Use as wafers in soups, as garnish on ice cream. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(2065) 
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Mmmm. 


A Very Agreeable Aperient 


ing indigestion, bi 
headache, and other disor 
ailments. Every year tho 


‘Century 
Cosmopolitan 
Country Life 
Delineator 


rse 


Thousands of Nurses have gone to France. Thou- 
sands are needed quickly to replace them. Learn 
the system founded by Orville J. Perkins, M. D 
Thousands taught during the past 20 years. 


Learn At Home in Spare Time 


And earn while learning. Every ce 
lesson so simple and practical 
that anyone can learn the prin- 
ciples of Nursing by mail in one- 
third the usual time, 


Book Free. Get our book and 
special offer. Nurse’s outfit free 
to undergraduates and graduates. 
Special low price and easy terms. 
School chartered by State of Illinois. 
Address 


a 


2s Biss . SP Ne) iF 
1, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicazo 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. 8 
along certain, well defined lines, 


Early Train ing establishes character. If your son 
or your daughter shows an aptitude for a particular course 
of training, consult one of the schools in these Pages. There 
isno charge for this service. If you want further assistance 
in the selection ea school, consult the 
OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YorK, New York City, 119 West 40th Street. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON) 


Large Broad Wide Table 
>Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer — Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves —“‘Scien- 
tifically Silent” Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and absolute 
noiselessness. WRITE NOW 
FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND DEALER'S NAME. ee 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
182 Tower Bldg. Chicago, ill. 


IT SERVES YOUR HOME AND 
SAVES YOUR TIME THAT 
{S$ PRACTICAL ECONOMY 


cause of its many 
distinctive char- 
- acteristics. 


NS ‘AROWA_AHD USED FOR : 
o 35 NEARS 

i PLEASART.COOLING,” 
sf 


REFRESHING, 


Like an old 


i 


Look for the Eno’s 
advertisement appearing in. 
* Harper's Magazine Revie 
Life 
Pictorial Review 
| Red Book 


Dollars and Sense 


It is the shrewd man or woman with 
a keen sense of business who has 
taken advantage of our SPARE 
TIME MONEY MAKING PLAN 
to earn DOLLARS during time 
formerly wasted. We have thousands 
of men and women regularly repre- 
senting us after their daily work is 
finished, at odd times, during the 
lunch hour, at any time the oppor- 
tunity offers. 


$10 to $100 a Month Extra 


is what they earn and it comes in very 
handy to help meet the high cost of 
living, to pay off Liberty Bonds, to 
buy W.S.S., etc. If you have some 
spare time, and a place where you can 
use extra DOLLARS to advantage, 
write for particulars regarding our 
SPARE TIME MONEY MAKING 
PLAN at once. 


Manager Agency Bureau 


International Magazine Company 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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easy to say! The old days, her schoo 
the little half-grown-up dances she use 
to go to, when everything was happy—a’ 
gone! P| 
But her meetings with Opinion were no 
over for the day, for, turning again at las 
into the home square, tired out by he. 
three hours’ ramble, she met an old Jad! 
whem she and Gratian had known fror 
babyhood—a: handsome dame, the wido 
of an official, who spent her days, whic 
showed no symptom of declining, in ad 
mirable works. Her daughter, the widoy 
of an officer killed at the Marne, was wit) 
her, and the two greeted Noel with | 
shewer of cordial questions: So she wa. 
back from the country, and was she quit 
well again? And working at her hospital 
And how was her dear father? They hai 
thought him looking very thin and worr 
But now Gratian was at home—hoy 
dreadfully the war kept husbands ani 
wives apart! And whose was the dea 
little baby they had in the house? a | 
“Mine,” said Noel, walking straigh 
past them with her bead up. In ever 
fiber of her being she could feel the hurt 
startled, utterly bewildered looks of thos) 
firm, friendly persons left there on th 
pavement behind her, could feel the wa 
they would gather themselves togethe| 
and walk on, perhaps without a word, an 
then round the corner begin: “What ha 
come to Noel? What did she mean?’ 
And taking the little gold hoop out of he 
pocket, she flung it with all her migh 
into the square-garden. The action save 
her from a breakdown, and she went’ i 
calmly. Lunch was long over, buthe 
father had not gone out, for he met her ij 
the hall and drew her into the dining-roor 
“You must eat, my child,” he said. An’ 
while she was swallowing down what h 
had caused to be kept back for her, h 
stood by the hearth in that favorite atti 
tude of his, one foot on the fender and on 
hand gripping the mantel-shelf. 2 
“Vou’ve got your wish, daddy,” sh 
said dully; “everybody knows now. Ty 
told Mr. Lauder, and monsieur, and th 
Dinnafords.” i a 
She saw his fingers uncrisp, then grij 
the shelf again. - 
“T’m glad,” he said. . 
“Aunt Thirza gave me a ring to weal 
but I’ve thrown it away.” 
“My dearest child—” he began, bu 
couldn’t go on, for the quivering of his lips 
“‘T wanted to say once more, daddy, tha 
I’m fearfully sorry about you. And Ia 
ashamed of myself. I thought I wasn’t 
but I am—only, I think it was cruel, an 
I’m not penitent to God, and it’s no goo 
trying to make me.” 
Pierson turned and looked at her. Fo 
a long time after, she could not get tha 
look out of her memory. : 


2 


~ 


Jimmy Fort had turned away fron 
Noel feeling particularly wretched. Eve 
since the day when Leila had told him o 
the girl’s misfortune, he had been awar 
that his liaison had no decent foundatio! 
save a sort of pity. One day, in a quee 
access of compunction, he had made Leil 
an offer of marriage. She had refused 
and he had respected her the more, realiz 
ing by the quiver in her voice and the loo! 
in her eyes that she refused him, not be 
cause she did not love him well enoug 


ee 


4 
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ut because she was afraid of losing any of 
jsaflection. She was a woman of great ex- 
erience. To-day, he had taken advantage 
f the luncheon interval to bring her some 
owers, with a note to say that he could 
ot come that evening. Letting himself 
1 with his latch-key, he had carefully 
ut tose Japanese azaleas in tae bowl 
Famille Rose,” taking water from her 
edroom. Then he had sat dowr on the 
ivan with his head in his hands. 

Though he had rolled so much about the 
rorld, he had never had much to do with 
yomen. And there was nothing in him of 
he Frenchman, who takes what life puts 
1 his way as so much enjoyment on the 
redit side, and accepts the ends of such 
ffairs as they naturally and rather rapidly 
rive. It had been a pleasure, and was 
o longer a pleasure; but this, apparently, 
id not dissolve it or absolve him. He 
elt himself bound by an obscure but deep 
astinct to go on pretending that he was 
‘ot tired of her, so long as she was not 
ired of him. And he sat there trying tc 
emember any sign, however small, of 
‘uch a consummation, quite without suc- 
ess. On the contrary, he had even the 
mretched feeling that if only he had loved 
er, she would have been much more likely 
0 have tired of him by now. For her, he 
vas still the unconquered, in spite of his 
gyal endeaver toseem conquered. He had 
aade a fatal mistake, that evening after 
he concert at Queen’s Hall, to let himself 
0 on a mixed tide of desire and pity. 

His folly came to him with increased 
wignancy after he had parted from Noel. 
fow could he have been such a base fool, 
‘s to have committed himself to Leila on 
n evening when he had actually. been in 
he company of that child? Was it the 
ague, unseizable likeness between them 
vhich had pushed him over the edge? 
‘T’ve been an ass,” he thought, ‘‘a horri- 
ile ass. I would always have given every 
our I’ve ever spent with Leila for one 
eal smile from that girl.” 
| This sudden sight of Noel after months, 
luring which he had tried loyally to forget 
ler existence, and not succeeded. at all, 
oade him realize as he never had yet that 
ie Was in love with her—so very much in 
ove with her that the thought of Leila was 
yecome nauseating. And yet the instincts 
f a gentleman seemed to forbid him to 
vetray that secret to either of them. It 
vas an accursed coil! He hailed a cab, for 
1e was late; and all the way back to the 
Nar Office he continued to see the girl’s 
igure and her face with its short hair. 
\nd a fearful temptation rose within him. 
Nas she not now the real object for chiv- 
ry and pity?. Had he not the right to 
‘onsecrate himself to championship of one 
n such a deplorable position? Leila had 
ied her life; but this child’s life—pretty 
vell wrecked—was before her. And then 
1€ grinned from sheer disgust. For he 
‘new that it was not chivalry moving 
um but love. Love! Love of the unat- 
ainable! And with a heavy heart indeed, 
1€ entered the great building, where, in a 
mall room, companioned by the tele- 
shone, and surrounded by sheets of paper 
‘overed with figures, he passed his days. 
The war made everything seem dreary, 
1opeless. No wonder he had caught at any 
listraction which came along—caught at 
t till it had caught him! 

The next instalment of Saint’s Progress 

: will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 
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Though the Moonlight was 
behind them, they cast 
no shadow ! 


‘ Battling Against 
a Human Vampire 


What was this mysterious thing that made monsters out of innocent girls 
—that made every mother clutch her baby to her breast in nameless 
terror? What was it that drew strong men trembling into the realm of the 
Un-dead—those pitiful creatures who no longer live, but who are deprived 
of even the kindness of death? 

Jonathan Harker started to Transylvania on an everyday business trip. 
What did it mean when he neared the end of his journey when the peasants 
pressed around him begging him to go no farther? Why did one woman 
press into his hand a rosary and another a crucifix? 

What was this thing—darker than his wildest fears had ever dared imagine—moré terrible 
than a woman’s shriek at midnight—more baffling than crouching madness in a sick brain? 


What it was you can learn from one of the classic mystery and adventure tales to which 
thousands have thrilled—one of the great host of the world’s best adventure stories in 


e ° 
[he International Adventure Library 
Stories of Mystery Detective Love and Fight 
by Bram Stoker by Maurice Leblane 
2. Tales of Sherlock Holmes 15 10. The Devil’s Admiral 
3. Return of Sherlock Holmes Moore 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle 11. Cleek of Scotland Yard 
by Wadsworth Camp 1 1 12. Cleek, The Master Detective 
5. Arsene Lupin by Thomas W. Henshaw 
6. The Confessions of Arsene Lupin i ‘ 
by Maurice Leblanc 53 F me fake, edi rpins Dwyer 
. The Unseen Han 
by Maurice Leblanc 
8. The Crystal Stopper 15. The Radium Terrors 
by Albert Dorrington 


1. Dracula 9. The Hollow Needle 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle VOLUMES by Frederick Ferdinand . 
4. The Abandoned Room by Thomas W. Henshaw 
Le edad Sey een 13. The White Waterfall 
7. The Teeth of the Tiger by Cl H. New 
SHORT STORIES ee ae 
by Maurice Leblanc 


‘ 
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LONG NOVELS 


In these 15 volumes are stories for every mood—adventure, tragedy, 
love, comedy, mystery, romance—all woven together into big, thrilling 
tales that will hold you spellbound from the first page to the last. 

In all literature you can find nothing equalling these for weird mystery and 
adventure—nothing surpassing them in romance and clever situations— 
nothing so well illustrating the keenest workings of the trained human mind. 

Great thinkers—statesmen and business men—all say they get the greatest 
mental relaxation from reading a really good adventure or detective story. 

You too can forget the worries and troubles of the day by having these wonder- 
ful books near at hand to read and to thrill over whenever the mood is upon you. 


Price Soon to Go Up .” 


Because we have not had to pay for editing and plates, 
we have been able to get a small edition of the Inter- ¢ 
national Adventure Library at an unusually low price ¢ 
—and we are giving you the chance to take advantage 
of our bargain. So for a limited time we can offer you 
a saving of more than one-third. But the edition 
may be exhausted any day—and when the present supply / 
is gone, you will have to pay very much more for: this 
wonderful collection. So you must act at once to 
get the benefit of our special offer. 

Sending the coupon puts you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. If you find, after examining the 4 
books, that you do not like them, you may re- 
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Sea WAR: 
7. CALDWELL 
, & CO. 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK 


Please send. me, all 
charges prepaid, set of the 
International Adventure 
/ Library in fifteen yolumes, 
beautifully bound in dark 
maroon deluxe vellum, with duo 
color art title labels.. If the books are 


turn them at our expense. Butif you want 4 not satisfactory, I will seturn them at your 
- } > 6 7 ~ expense within ays. lerwise ri 
them at their present low PEICe; you must / send you $r per month for 15 months. 
decide soon. Better be sure than sorry— 
sO sign and mail the coupon today. 4 Name.........+-0.ss eves sees sess sees 
4 
LDWELL & C0 BD RA GIPOS Se eae ae, eee ae aol ae = "6 
W. R.CA hess 
. PR OCEUDGHORS © pices so wile «0 0 Wpiaue erase sew eescee 
30 Irving Place NEW YORK v4 lf you prefer to pay full cost, send $14.25 
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It costs about three cents per shampoo. 
none is more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup 
of hot water, thus making enough shampoo liquid to saturate a/l your hair 
instead of merely the top of the head, as is ordinarily the case. Then rinse, 
and you have an absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways 
the most effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free 
to any address upon receipt of three cents to cover postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 263, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HEREVER men compare fair women, you hear 
them comment upon the beauty of their hair. Whenever 
women mention hair beauty, you hear of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


for all who use it know that all the natural beauty of their hair is brought 
out to its best advantage. Canthrox is the favorite because it so pleasantly 
and quickly dissolves and removes all dandruff, dirt and excess oil, leaving 
the hair so fluffy that it seems much heavier than it is. The very first shampoo 
removes most of the dandruff, and after each succeeding shampoo you find 
the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


No good hair wash costs less and 


S AN encyclopedia of al! things pertain- 
ing to vegetables, flowers, plants and 
garden tools. Four splendid color plates 

reproducing some of Dreer’s specialties in veg- 
etables and flowers and 224 superbly illustra- 
ted pages of practically all the vegetables and 
flowers worth growing. 


Every Grower of Vegetables 
and 


Every Lover of Flowers 


will find Dreer’s Garden Book brim full of 
valuable information—just the things they 
must know inorder to make their garden a 
sure success, 

Famous experts in vegetable and flower 
growing have contributed special cultural di- 
rections and have told how to plant, when to 
plant and whatto plant. Follow their advice 
and your 1919 garden should be the envy of 
your neighbor. 


A copy of Dreer’s Garden Book will be mailed 
free to anyone mentioning this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


¥% | Thissurprising bookis ABSOLUTELY 
| FREE, 


N. Y. 


Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Belisle the choice of a School? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend and age of prospective pupil. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


a dena eee BBout it! 


‘TELLS how easily Stories and Plays are conceived, writ- 
ten, perfected, sold. How many who don’t DREAM 
they can write, suddenly findit out. HowtheScenario Kings 
and the Story Queens liveand work. How bright men and 
women, without any special instruction; learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant 
plotsfor Playsand Stories. How your own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that will bring you 
Happy Success and handsome Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into print. How to tellif you ARE 
a writer. How to develop your “story 
fancy,” weave clever word-pictures and 
unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How 
your friends may be your. worst judges, 
How to avoid cisrouras cent and the 
pitfalls of Failure. HOW TO WIN! 


No charge. No obligation. 
YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. 
Just address 


WRITERS’ ¢ 


SERVICE 
Dept. 49 
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-Vale’s spring-run, and so on. And y 


What the Dicken i 


(Continued from page 82) 


of William Hogson, junior, chairman oft 
Bungham Board of Aldermen. a 
“Say, Hogson, if the apc towr 


in my official capacity. And if ther 
bers of the town council decide to go 
the union depot personally, in pla 
officially, I demand a share of the im 
ment in my private capacity as an infl 
tial member of the community.” ; 

“Ts the railroad coming through?” 
William Hogson, junior, a sallow p 
but an energetic, jumped from his 
and reached for his hat. 


wad a cee of that investment.” fy | 

The brows of Mr. Hogson drew 
together, and his nose pinched, an 
beady eyes narrowed, and his thin 
pursed. He wasted no time in ques 
about things he was bound to find out, bu’ 
went right to the real point. 


in the union depot in your own town, nig at 
know. You live in Mudhole?” 2 


sheriff. “I eat and sleep and have 4 
washin’ done there, but as the ‘she 
this county, I’m a citizen of every toy 
ship. Just bear that in mind.” 


there, and ‘every beady eye corrusca 
with excitement. In the canopied hat 
mock with Mr. Daw sat J. Rufus Walling 
ford in friendly conversation. That se 
tled it! Wallingford was in cahoots v vit] 
the railroad surveyor. 


by & Poles railroad was coming thro 
at last! The route was perfectly we 
known, for from seventy-five to two hun 
dred and fifty loyal Wheaton valleyite 
witnessed every inch of the way. In Bung 
ham, the Y. A. & P., more affectionatel; 
known as the. “Vap” road, would pa 
through the lower edge of the Lem Ti a 
property; in Shawmere, it would go jus 
behind Pete Briggs’ store; in Kilcrow, 1 
would cross the county road at the an 
mill, and follow up the bank at Jo 


this: In every town the line ran just Ww. 
the cute Wallingford had paid cash fore 
option on building-property! Any m 
ing to that? Well, I reckon! . 
And land? Why, it went up as if . 
been sown with yeast! Any place 
railroader Daw had set his foot, or one 0 
his eager young surveyors had ‘dragg d | 
chain or squinted through a transit, ye 
couldn’t buy an acre of ground for le 
than five hundred dollars, swamp, sa 
or rocky hill. And in the towns the pric’ 
per front-foot rose so rapidly from day 
day that old Eben Hiward, who had bi 
out of the sanatorium for six years, had | 
be locked up again on account of trying 
keep track of the figures. 4 
Wallingford? Oh, Mr. Wallingfo1 
closed the union-depot proposition 
all ten towns, right after the third day 


ie 


{: survey! Sheriff Sam Larkin was prac- 
ally master of the ceremonies by the 
1e they finished in Appleby; he had a 
iple of thousand dollars invested in the 
ieme in each town. It’s durn foolishness 
put all your eggs in one basket! 


IV 


4 GRAND free barbecue! How Wheaton 
\ iy did love anything which was grand 
‘and free! The natives were agog and 
aiver from Yardsville to Polston, and 

m “Mrs. Funnorwood”’ to “‘ Powdered 
ig.’ What was it all about? Why this 
kless provision of whole roast calves, 
ole roast pigs, whole roast lambs, and 
aer delicacies of the season, including 
‘seches and a brass band? Curiosity be- 
ne a virulent epidemic. J. Rufus Wal- 
| gford was back of the doings, of course. 
‘herever he went dripped the good things 
life. 

But what the dickens! Why had the 
aial James chosen a spot so God-forsaken 

‘the grand free barbecue? It was miles 
the country, and a flat, bare, mullen- 
ested waste. No road ran to it, except 
> trolley-line, and no tree gave shade. 
rvertheless, here was the place and the 
‘at; here were the crowds and the brass 
nd and the dancing-platform and a 
md stand amply decorated with bunting. 
There’s Mr. Wallingford—over there, 
bnobbing with the high official of the 
Zap” railroad, Horace G. Daw! What’s 
8 matter with Mr. Wallingford? He’s 
le to-day, and his hand is kind o’ quiv- 
r I guess you’d be pale and kind o’ 
ivery if you was puttin’ up forty thou- 
1d dollars apiece for ten union depots. 
ur hundred thousand dollars—nearly 
lf a million! Makes you squinch to 
mk of it, don’t it? Reckon we better 
plaud him a little. 

Mr. Wallingford bows to the applause 
tich has started mildly in half a dozen 
ots, and now becomes general throughout 
e grand stand and field. Mr. Walling- 
‘d smiles; he expands his chest with a 
eply fluttering breath as the high official 
‘the Y. A. & P. shows him a watch; he 
zes Over the vast concourse. The grand 
ind is packed; the grounds are filled with 
dense, moving mass, where bright color, 
lefly red, is freely interspersed. The 
iction-boys, a double score of them, are 
ied up against the waiting empties on the 
mporary siding, a stalwart body of men 
th their brass controllers or their switch- 
Ts in their hands, according to their vo- 
tions; railroader Daw’s crew of eager 
ung surveyors are cheering lustily at 
gular and irregular intervals; the band 
playing; the cooks are cooking, and a 
addening, appetizing odor begins to 
ise the air. Mr. Wallingford stoops and 
eaks to his especially invited guests in 
€ little railed-off section of the grand 
and —a banker from each of the ten 
Wns in that section, and an equal number 

other beady-eyed gentlemen. 

Mr. Wallingford lifts his hand. The 
ind hastily finishes “Turkey in. the 
raw” at the end of the next bar. Mr. 
allingford moistens his lips; they are 
y, and his face is a trifle pasty, though 
ere seems a green tinge under his chin. 
is friend, Mr. Daw, claps him heartily 
1 the back. 

Hush! Mr. Wallingford is about to 
ak! Shut up! He has started! What’s 
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Finish these Stories 
for Yourself 


The girl got $c a week and was 


tro oneesly % 


here 
you can im- 
agine his 
kind — was 
waiting 
downstairs. 
He knew 
where cham- 
pagne and 
music could 
be had. But 
that night 
she didn't 
gor el hat 
was Lord 
Kitchener's 
doing. But 
another 
nighties OF 
Henry tells 
about it in a story. Read it. 


What Makes 
Men Fight? 


In one short, ugly sentence she 
stripped him of his manhood, In 
a moment of jest, she had cut 
deep into his heart. Always there 
rang into his ears that mocking 
laugh which had sent him flying 
to the front. She had the most 
tantalizing smile in all San 
Augustine. He would show the 
world. 

The war was over. He went 
home—a colonel and ahero. San 
Augustine was frenzied over her 
native son. Straight up the path 
to her home he went—and then 
the thing that happened was not 
at all what you expect. Let O. 
Henry tell you the story. 


Up From 
the Depths 


The man had killed a man—he 
had met the girl—a_stranger—at 
half-past one at Rooney’s. A 
crisis came—and under the sur- 
face of shame, the soul of each 
stood forth to sacrifice—and to a 
better, cleaner life. It’s not the 
truth a man tells, but the spirit in 
which he tells it, that counts. 
That is why O. Henry can write of 
things not “always told with a 
clean, high spirit. 


FAIA | 


Tor years you have read these adver- 
tisements of O. Henry and thought that 
some day you would take advantage of 
their low price. 

But that low price is over. The rising 
price of binding alone makes it impossible 
to continue, to say nothing of the increase 
in the price of paper, labor—everything 
that goes into these sets. 

So the price must go up. No more will 
you be able to say ‘“Tomorrow I will get 
these books at the bargain price.’ This is 
your chance. The hands of the clock won't 
turn back. Send the coupon today— 
now—or you will be too late. 


One soldier in France had with him a volumé 
of O. Henry, which was split up into as many 


parts as there were stories, disiributed and 
used until the print had worn away. 


O. Henry has made another record. More 
volumes of his works have been sold than 
any short stories in the history of the world. 


O. Henry 


Up: to the day this page goes to press 
1,500,000 volumes have been sold—in Eng- 
land and Australia, France and Germany 
throughout the world—over a million in 
the United States alone. 


FIVE VOLUMES 
F REE Jack London 
He was the last of our classic writers 
to die. He was the founder of a new 
literature. He was more real — more 
primitive than any of his heroes. Go 
with him to the freezing north. Follow 
him to the south seas. Fight your way 
with him around the Horn. Get his best 
work absolutely free. Send the coupon. 


Only a Few Days More 
of the Low Price 


Will you be left out of athing as tremendous 
as this? Will you let this man with his Si 
power for laughter and tears take his trea- 
sure to others and not to you? Will you 
let this chance go and later pay a big Sein’ 
price for the set? Send only the cou- 2.19 
pon today without money. Make REVIEW 
up your mind after you get the of REVIEWS 
books. CO., 30 Irving 
Remember that the end of We Place, Now York 


this sale is at hand. A day Hew er gee 
= 7 é charges < you, 

lost will cost you money. © dene weet T 

Send the coupon now— 

today—at once. 


volumes, gold tops, 
Aléo the 6 volume set of 
Tondon, hound in green §"! 
with gold tops. If lkeep th 


REVIEW OF houks I will remit $1 pen month 
EWS CO. for 17 months for the O. Henry set 
Rew aA only and retain the London set witha 
i charge. Otherwise I will, within ten days, 
= Irving return both sets at your expense. 
ace 
New Sostis Fe Pe eC ne 
York iA AAV ESS Bia PRGACe thee DeT CN Se ae 
4 OcCUPGHIONs F255 22. ee dewey ceases eee 
The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of 0. Henry 
costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved a 
favorite binding. Fora set of thie luxurious: binding fer a 


of $1.50 for 15 monthe. 
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The house af Heinz 
stands squarely behind 
every Heinz product with 
authority to your grocer to 
return the full purchase 
price should any of the 
“57 Varieties” for any 
reason fail to please you. 


ONE OF THE 


Wane FROM ERESN 
giPE TOMATOES, Spices | 4 
PE cRaRULATED CANE Sucarl 
PURE VINEGAR. ONIONS Sa) 


KETCHUP | 


ASOZ.NET WT, 


: PURE FOOD PRODUCTE 
AJ Honz Co aris IS 
. ARERR 


Many plain but nourishing and inexpensive foods only need a little 
Heinz’ Tomato Ketchup to make a delicious dish at a very low 
cost. ‘In these times when food economy is a national necessity 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup gives a delightful relish to the most simple 
meal. A combination of flavor garnered from fruit and vegetable, 
from sugar and vinegar, and spices, combined by chefs who 
know the uttermost secrets of successful seasoning—that’s Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


he talking about? Oh, that it’s a great d y 
for Wheaton County, It gives him 


much pleasure to have combined them 
in a venture so progressive; it fills his he; 
with gratitude to rouse idle capital fro 
lethargy and drag it forth from its h 
places. 

On and on flows his melodious 
What’s he talking about now? Oh, 
ceremonial that’s to take place. Wh 
it? I say what is it! -Wait a mi 
What’s this? é 

Mr. Wallingford, his round face now: 
and perspiring, ceases to speak. He 
his brow. He waves his hand towar 
mysterious canvas-walled square whic 
kept the crowd aquiver and agog be 
the tantalizing smells have come from 
there. Ah! The canvas drops! 
enough, there in the background, the cor 
are cooking, but no one sees them; f 
the foreground is the beginnings of ar 
excavation, the beginnings of a ‘emdatier 
wall. Stone and btick and lumber and iror 
and barrels of cement are strewn every: 
where, and over the corner of the li 
section of foundation wall is spraddled 
derrick, from which hangs, in mid-ai 
canvas- “wrapped stone block. What ‘ 
dickens! 

A solid-looking man who is the color : 
dusty yellow brick, hat, face, clothes, anc 
shoes, steps out and smears some mor rat 
on the foundation beneath the overhanging 
stone. Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw leac 
from the grand stand to the derrick é 
gaunt man with five caverns in his cou 
nance and a bright and shining badge 
his breast. Sam is a bit flustered as WV 
Wallingford puts a trowel in his hand. 

“What’s this for?” he asks: “fa 
saw such dcin’s at a grand free barb 

“This is the greatest moment: in 
history of Wheaton County,” Mr.Walli 
ford assures him. ‘Just toss this 6 
mortar under there, and tap the st 
above it with the handle of your trowel. 

“But what's dé fore a3 

“The band is waiting,” smiles 2 R 
and happening to find himself facia 
multitude, he bows to them, whereat t 
arises a storm of applause, due to ah 
excitement. ‘I have selected you, Sheri 
Larkin, for the honor of this ceremony 
because you are the most important 
the most representative man in the com 
munity. You are more like all of these p 
ple than any of them. Ready. 
Beal?” 

“Ready,” returns Mr. Beal crisply, 
in the voice of a man who is accustome 
doing things in a workmanlike =m: 

He motions to the men who hold the 
The suspended stone. quivers; it: begit ns 
descend. 

In nervous haste, the chief ofieae of: 
county tosses his bit of mortar under it; 
taps it with the handle of his trowel. 1 
stone settles down with a thump, leav. g) 
canvas covering in the air. The bri 
colored man gives it a whack on one cor 
with a mallet, gives it a kick on the otl 
corner with his heavy boot, trues along 
edges with his eye, and turns his back on 
while the band bursts out in a vocifer 
rendition of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban 
and all in the grand stand jump to th 
feet and cheer madly. The brick-colo 
man walks across to the grand stand will 
Messrs. Wallingford and Daw, but S: 
Larkin remains stooped before the corn 
stone. He is reading the inscription: = 
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_ Shelltex Rimnied 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


UTDOOR folk like 
Shelltex frames for their 
lens protection, good looks 
and genuine comfort. Like 
all Shur-ons, right in quality 
and right in price—for Shur- 
ons cost no more. 
Look for the name Shur-on (or 


Shelltex, if shell-rimmed) in the 


mounting. 
Shur-on 


kosms, 


COLORED LENSES 
correct eyesight, and rest your 
tired eyes by neutralizing glare. 


Another good Shur-on product. 


Shur-on goods made only by 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
255 Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on eye- 
glasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 
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Manager 


Over a half million shippers need men 
k/; who know how to route shipments, ob- 
tain shortest mileage and quickest de- 
liveries; how to classify goods and ob- 
4% / tain lowestrates. These are two vital 
~" factors in business competition. The 
Tan who can classify commodities and figure rout- 
most economically can name practically his own 
y. Concerns gladly pay competent men 


| 
$35 to $100 a Week 


Many y a great deal more, because the knowledge 
ofa a Traffic Expert saves them many times 
| his Salary, Train to enter this new, uncrowded 
H Profession. Positions are permanent; work is pleas- 
ant; salary is large. Give yourself a chance. 


e s 

e Train You By Mail 
in your spare time—at home—while tiolding your 
| Present position. The LaSalie Course is endorsed by 
' and big concerns everywhere. Covers thor- 
w y every phase of shipping and transportation. 
| Write at once for Big Free Traffic Book and full de- 
“Tr We will also send you a valuable book— 


“Ten Years Promotion In One” FREE 


|_ A prominent business man said—‘‘It would pay 
leanne piogs om to get this book even if it 
‘Cost him $5.00.’? Free with literature explaining how 
‘easily you can qualify for a Big Traffic job. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 

'_ “The Worid’s Greatest Extension University’*® 
Dept. 255-IC Chicago, Ill. 


WHEATON CouNTy UNION DEPOT 
1918 


After the maniacal investors of Wheaton 
valley had fully comprehended that the 
ten towns had chipped in twenty thousand 
dollars apiece to buy from Wallingford one 
“centrally located” union depot in place 
of ten, and after they had realized that 
Blackie Daw had not been surveying for a 
railroad but merely to determine the exact 
geographic center of Wheaton County, 
and after they were certain that the ten 
bankers would be compelled to pay the ten 
warrants, because they had seen the cor- 
ner-stone laid, and had received for filing 
the contractor’s receipt in full for the 
union depot which Wallingford had guaran- 
teed to be centrally located, after they had 
been convinced of all these things, and, still 
discontented, had attempted to mob genial 
James and dippy Daw, and had been rudely 
beaten back by the frisky young surveyors 
and the traction employees, the latter hav- 
ing been presented with the top floor of the 
union depot for club-rooms, and after the 
demon sheriff had been smacked on the cav- 
erns with a het ham, and when the spe- 
cial car was whizzing toward “Gertie” 
on a record-breaking circuit of ten banks, 
with ten beady-eyed lawyers explaining 
volubly to ten bewildered bankers; then 
Tom, with his cap cocked clear down 
against his right ear and his carroty hair 
curling all around it, went forward to where 
Blackie and J. Rufus were enjoying the 
fresh spring breeze on the platform with 
bony-faced Jerry. 

“‘Say—pass the facts to your pal,” Tom 
requested. ‘How much did you fellows 
clean up?” 

“Oh, between a hundred and twenty- 
five and a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars,” returned J. Rufus. 

“For the love of Mike!” gasped Tom. 
“Well, they had it coming to ’em. They 
grabbed for it and they got it—the slickest 
skin-game that ever came into the valley!” 

“Tush, tush, Tom!” admonished 
Blackie, complacently twirling his mus- 
taches; but J. Rufus turned on Tom 
gravely, his broad chest swelling with 
indignation. 

“You mustn’t say that, old man. This 
was an absolutely legitimate enterprise. 
We made our proper profit from promoting 
and building a building. We made no 
promises which we did not fulfil. We--—” 

“Aw, go on!” And Tom’s thick fists 
slammed each of his pals a mighty blow 
on the back. ‘‘A union depot, without a 
railroad, out in the middle of the country, 
eleven miles from Summit City, and six 
from the nearest town!” He threw back 
his head and choked in his silent laughter. 
“You fellows are a couple o’ crooks!” 

‘““Whoopee!” roared Jerry, and let ’er 
out another notch. 


The next Wallingford story will appear 
in March Cosmopolitan. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS—If your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly 
on the roth of the month, do not assume that it 
has been lost in transit. Owing to the present 
congested condition of the railways, delays in 
the operating of the mail-irains are inevitable. 
Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s non- 
arrival on the roth, our subscribers are advised 
to wait a few days before writing us, for by 
thal time it will probably be in their hands. 
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She Had 
Called Him Beast 


She had first seen him drunk beneath the 
azalea bush—the lady that Red Gulch called 
“stuck up.” 

Then came the painted woman with her 
dreadful secret. And then—but the heart of 
a woman is strange. 

Read this tangled romance with its astonishing end- 
Ming. It is one of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten stories of the real West told by 


BRET HARTE 


256 Brilliant Stories 
and Poems 


Gamblers, adventurers, outcasts, Har- 
vard graduates, cowboys, miners, wonder- 
fully good women and hopelessly bad 
women, ex-bankers, ex-judges, ex-colonels, 
* ex-convicts—all sorts and _ conditions of 

men, drawn by the lure of gold, pass in 
endless procession before your eyes—all 
‘the things that build the fires of life and 
end the red blood pulsing, are in his pages. 

Bret Harte is the spirit given by the 
Great West to tell the world of the amazing 
dramas of its heart. He is the only one 
who has ever done it. Others have tried 
it—they are but his imitators. No one 
j has ever compared with him in doing it. 
# If you do not know Bret Harte, you have 
smissed the treasure house of American 
literature. 

Being a true American, he hates what- 
ever is dull, and he has kept it out of his 
i books. Every page stands out a vital part 
of a gripping story. Every story tells an 
unforgettable tale of love and ambition 
and human sacrifice. Read him—see for 
ourself the enchanting spell of the West. 
Remember, until you have read _ Bret 
Harte, you do not know it. Mail the 
@ coupon to-day and be glad. 


A BARGAIN 
We Pass On to You 


As you know, the price of paper has gone up. 
But by good fortune we have left a small 
remnant of an edition of Bret Harte that 
was made when paper was cheaper. While 
these sets last you can have them at or be- 
ow the old price. 


FREE—On Approval 


In 20 volumes, beautifully made, hand- 
somely bound, these sets are a treasure at any 
price—and now that you have a chance to 
get them at so small a cost, don’t miss your 
chance. Send the coupon at once for the 
whole set-—on approval. Send them back at 
our expense if they’re not more than you 
expect. The fame of Bret Harte, the quality 
of the books, the low price, will make these 
books vanish as ice in sunshine. Get yours 
while you can. Send the coupon—now— 
to-day. 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZI= 
30 Irving Place, New York 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE, Cos. 2-19 
30 Irving Place, New York 


I accept your special offer. Please send me on approval, 
all charges prepaid, the set of Bret Harte’s Works in 18 
volumes, bound in cloth. If, after inspection, I find same 
satisfactory, I willsend you $1.00 promptly, and $1.00 each 
month thereafter for only 16 months. If the books are not 
satisfactory, I will return them within 10 days of receipt at 
your expense, and the examination is to cost me nothing. 
(If you would rather pay cash, deduct 5 per cent.) 


UNF FE S70 tate Gah lnale rs ayes whee ore te a 


Occupation . ree : y AoA 

If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, change 
the payments to read $1.00 first payment and $1.75 
thereafter for 16 months. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


pea eh abet ht rnin ee ie eh eee 

Civil Service in One Week, $4. Thorough’  prep- 
aration by our exclusive method in seven days, 
Railway Mail, Internal Revenue and positions at 
Washington. Complete $4. Write for particulars. 
Capital Civil Service Institute, Washington, D.C. 


Over 10,000 men—women—dgirls needed for 
Government jobs. $90 to $150 month. Paid vaca- 
tions. No layoffs. War reconstruction work means 
many appointments. Common education sufficient. 
Pull unnecessary. Write immediately for free list 
positions obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
A-10, Rochester, N. Y. 


SSN a SNS EEN EN ES eNO SS BS NE ea 

Wanted ten bright, capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate and sell well-known goods to estab- 
lished dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses. 
Address at onee Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 
99, Omaha, Nebr. 

Earn $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under former Civil Service 
Examiner. Book free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y 


Write news items and short stories for pay 

in spare time. Oopyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428 St. Louis, Mo. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 


ee SS 

Get a Goy’t position through us. Position or 
money back guaranty. Thousands of men and 
women, 16 to 60, needed in Washington and else- 
where for the years of ‘‘reconstruction”’ ahead. 
We'll coach you quickly by mail for Civil Service 
examination and appointment. Permanent; easy 


hours; paid vacations; higher salaries. Our free 
Book ‘‘RG”’ gives list of positions; WRITE for it. 
Washington Civil Service School, 2005 Marden 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


fastened = SON Fas UM ated intent ele ac a ere AT ST. 

Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book that tells 
how. Address Writers’ Service, Dept.23,Auburn,N.Y. 
pees AS eS ERS AS a ee dA eS oo 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Make $125 to $375 weekly erecting a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in public places. 
Work when and where you please. The big accu- 
rate thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 
14 quick selling advertising spaces which net you 
$125 immediately and ‘yearly renewal profits of 
$170. The Giant’s handsome copper frame with 
its swinging glass front measures 6 ft. x 18’ x 2%”. 
Is easily erected and _ resists weather for years. 
Write for booklet. Winslow Cabot Company, 
91-2 Congress Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Get our special confidential home agency 
offer on the Choraleon Phonograph—the wonderful 
mew record player. Plays any standard record. 
Looks just like the $150 and $200 kind. Low 
wholesale price to one confidential agent only in 
each town. Nocanvassing or soliciting. Our plan 


tells you how to easily make money without effort. - 


Write quick. Be first to get this splendid offer. 
The Choraleon Co., 2602 Monger Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 

Expert Chemical Service. Formulas, Processes, 
Trade Secrets. Manufacturing problems solved. 20 
years’ experience. Lists, etc., on request. W. L. 
Cummings,Ph.D., 131 Standard St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Every man and woman can get a good inter- 
est in a chain of stores for only $20. Write at once 
for full particulars. Address The Harrison Cor- 
poration, Lock Box 518, Poughkeepsie, N. Y= ~ 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St., Denver, Colo. 
a 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Attractive Proposition for a Side Line, selling 
Banks, Hotels, Public Institutions, Offices and Rail- 
roads, looking after established trade and working 
up new trade. Our men are making $25.00 to $75.00 
per week. Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No.3 
Hall St., Norfolk, Va. 


District Sales: Managers Wanted to call on 
Jobbers and Dealers for Klincher Tong Grip Tire 
Tool. Changes Clincher tiresinstantly. Retails $3.00. 
Only investment issample. Christall of Indiana made 
$30 first day, over $200 first week. Fast seller. Big 
demand. Nationally advertised. No competition. 
Send for proposition. Not an agents’ proposition. 
Klincher Tool Mfg. Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES & JEWELRY 


Cash for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
broken. We pay up to $35.00 per_set, also actual 
value for diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum and 
bridge work. Cash sent by return mail. We return 
your goods if price is unsatisfactory. Mazer’s, 
Dept. 14, 2007 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


‘“*Modern’’ Duplicator—a Business Getter, 
$lup. 50to75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
No glue or gelatine, 35,000 firms use it. 
Trial. You need one. Booklet Free. 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ee ae le oe rr Pe CaS 

Actual Secret of Extraordinary Physical Re- 
sults. Unique chart never before obtainable without 
$25.00 course. Teaches what expensive courses fail 
to do. Complete set $2. Dorchester System, 112 
Blenheim Court, Vancouver, B. GC. 


30 days’ 
J. 8. Durkin 
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The Moonlit Way. 
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send a man over with a lot of food and shawls. 
I’ve a creel full of provisions, and I am suffi- 
ciently clad, and I hate to be disturbed, and I 
am never grateful to people who try to be good 
to me. However, I love you very dearly. 
Your husband, 
REGINALD BARRES. 


At half-past seven, trays were sent to 
Mrs. Barres and to Lee; and at eight-thirty 
they were in the saddle and their horses 
were fetlock deep in morning dew. 

Dulcie, sipping her chocolate in bed, 
marked their departure with sleepy eyes. 
For the emotions of the night before had 
told on her, and when a maid came to re- 
move the tray, she settled down among 
her pillows again, blinking unresponsively 
at the invitation of the sun, which cast 
over her a fairy net of gold. 

Thessalie, in negligée, came in later and 
sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“You sleepy little thing!” she said. 
“The men have breakfasted and are wait- 
ing for us on the tennis-court.”’ 

“T don’t know how to play,” said Dulcie. 
“T don’t know how to do anything.”’ 

“You soon will, if you get up, you sweet 
little lazybones!” 

“Do you think I’ll ever learn to play 
tennis and gclf and to ride?” inquired 
Dulcie. ‘“‘ You know how to do everything 
so well, Thessa.”’ 

“Dear child, it’s all locked up in you— 
the ability to do everything—be anything. 
The only difference between us is that f 
had the chance to try.” 

“But I can’t even stand on my head,” 
said Dulcie wistfully. 

“Did you ever try?” 

“N-no.”’ 

“It’s easy. 
ite: 

“Oh, please, Thessa!” 

So Thessalie, calmly smiling, rose, cast 
herself lightly upon her hands, straightened 
her lithe figure slowly, until, amid a cata- 
ract of tumbling silk and chiffon, her rose- 
silk slippers pointed toward the ceiling. 
Then, always with graceful deliberation, 
she brought her feet to the floor, forming 
an arc with her body, held it a moment, 
and slowly rose upright, her flushed face 
half buried in her loosened hair. 

Dulcie, in raptures, climbed out of bed 
and insisted on immediate instruction. 
Down on the tennis-court, Garry and West- 
more heard their peals of laughter and 
came across the lawn under the window to 
remonstrate. 

‘““Aren’t you ever going to get dressed?” 
called up Westmore. ‘‘If you’re going to 
play doubles with us, you’d better get busy, 
because it’s going to be a hot day.” , 

So Thessalie went away to dress, and 
Dulcie tiptoed in to her bath, which the 
maid had already drawn. 

But it was an hour before they appeared 
on the lawn, cool and fresh in their white 
skirts and shoes, and found Westmore and 
Barres, red and drenched, hammering 
each other across the net in their second 
and furious set. 

So Dulcie took her first lesson under 
Garry’s auspices; and she took to it natur- 
ally, her instinct being sound, but her 
technique as charmingly awkward as a 
young bird’s in its first essay at flying. 

To see her all in white, with sleeves 


Do you want to see me do 


HELPFUL BOOKS 


Learn First Aid. Know the First Thing ’ 
Do and the right way to do it, in accidents ¢ 
emergencies. How to avoid contagious dise 
how to save’a drowning person; how to stop b 
ing from_a cut scalp; how to support a broker 
or arm; how to remove a cinder from the eye; 
etc. Common-sense, helpful advice from 66 
nent authorities given in Johnson’s First Aid M 
ual. Recognized as the standard. 8th EHdi 
Millions now in use. Profusely illustrated w 
color plates and actual photographs. Needed 
every home, factory, office, institution. 
lot—costs but little. Cloth cover 50c_ post’ 
Order today. Johnson & Johnson, 60 Red Cr 
Place, New Brunswick, N. J. ‘- 


LITERARY 


Speeches, essays, advertising 
pamphlets and special articles prepared for 
occasions. 500 words $1.50. Gertrude Sanbo 
778 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO _ 


Incorporatein Arizona, Delaware, South D: 
kota or any State. Service guaranteed. Literati 
on request. Charter Service Corporation, 42 Broa 
way, New York, or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona 


PERSONAL 


Get Vital Health.—Retain youthful vi 
Easy, sure, drugless. Particulars free. : 
Winstow F. CHASE, 
Washington, D. C. 


| Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewel: 
new or broken Diamonds, Watches, old gold, Sily 
platinum, magneto points, false teeth in any shaj 
We send cash at once and hold your goods 10 da 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer 
unsatisfactory. New Catalogue of bargains in 
iewelry sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 18 
S 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. - 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDE 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We can p 
up to 50% more than issuing company can legally 
pay for Deferred Dividend policies maturing 1920 to 
1923. Write for booklet. Chas. E. Shepherd 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886, 56 Liberty St., New York,Cit 


TYPEWRITERS > 


_—_—_—_— ete ee ane eee ae eee ea 
Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
‘Young Process.’’ Sold for cash, installments or. 
rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you money. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 732, Chicago. a 


WEDDING INVITATIONS —__ 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 1! 
script lettering, including two envelopes, $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples, C. Ott 
Engraving Co.. 1009 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENC OOLS 


Study Bacteriology, Public Health, and Sa 
tation. Exceptional opportunities. _Remunerat 
positions. Interesting studies. Day and eve 
courses. Part work may be done at home. 
for information. Chicago rape College of 
cine. 8832 L. Rhodes Av., Chicago. ~~ 


Home Study. College, Theological, ™ 
Law. Business, Graduate. Leading- to di 
Lincoln-Jefferson University. — 
Box 239G, Chicago. — 


Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7_ 
Practice brings speed. Speed practically unli: 
Easy to read. Used in Government service. W: 
today for proof and fee. Paragon Institute 
Coliseum PI., New Orleans, La. Be 


Railway traffic inspectors; splendid pay an 
expenses; travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months home study. Situatic 
arranged. Prepare for permanent position now ani 
after the war. Write for booklet CM1. Standarc 
Business Training Insitute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, grace- 
ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 
comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pim 
ples. blackheads, strengthen sagging facial mus- 
cles—all through following our simple directions. Thou- 
sands have done so, No drugs, no big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints 
all fre. 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 


High School Course | 


n Two Years 


Here is complete and paapies high school course that you ¢! 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. 

pared by leading members of the faculties of universities 

academies, This is your opportunity. Seal 

eke po see SO and full particulars. No obligations whatever. 

rite today-- . : 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
042 Chicago, U.S. 
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YPEWRITING 


| WOW TAUGHT NEW 
WAY /- 


New Way 
in Typewriting 


rings the expert ability which com- 
nands the highest salaried positions in the 
yrofession. It is a course of home study, so 
ar in advance of any other, that once started 
‘our lessons become a fascinating game. You 
each the pinnacle of success, big wages and 


xecutive positions with very little effort. 
A WONDERFUL METHOD 
fhe NEW WAY in Typewriting comprises ten 
asily learned lessons based primarily on gymnastic 
mger exercises. The results are amazing—if you 
rea beginner you can soon master the machine— 
falready a typist you can ¢reble your speed and 
ump to bigger wages and executive positions. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
‘ * containing.a more interesting account of the 
NEW WAY in Typewriting which tells how to 
hyecome an expert, and explains our system of in- 
itructions will be sent free of charge. | Read what 
thers have done—read about our ridiculously low 
tuition fees, which can be paid little by little. 
Write now. 


nELULLOSS SCHOOL 


WAY IN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
1622 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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‘URN TO 
MAGAZINE TO GET AN IDEA OF 
HIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 
VITHOUT LETTERING OR PRINT- 
NG, IN FULL COLORS, SIZE 11x 14 
NCHES. PRICE 25c POSTPAID. 


THE COVER OF THIS 


deliver y guaranteed. If outside U. S. add 
06. for registration. 


IATALOG CONTAINING OVER 200 
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ENT UPON RECEIPT OF POSTAGE. 


‘Cosmopolitan Print Department 
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tucked up, throat bare, and the sun bril- 
liant on her ruddy, rippling hair, produced 
a curious impression on Barres. As far 
as the East is from the West, so far was 
this Dulcie of the tennis-court separated 
from the wistful, shabby child behind the 
desk at Dragon Court. 


Now, those gray eyes had turned violet, | 


tinged with the beauty of the open sky; 
the loosened hair had become a net entang- 
ling the very sunlight, and the frail body, 
now but one smooth, soft symmetry, 
seemed fairly lustrous with the shining soul 
it masked within it. 

She came over to the net, breathless, 
laughing, to shake hands with her victor- 
ious opponents. 


“Tm sorry, Garry,” she said, turning | 


penitently to him, “but I’ll need such a lot 
of help in the world before I’m worth 
anything to anybody.” 

“You're all right as you are. You always 
have been all right,” he said, in a low voice. 
“You never were worth less than you are 
worth now; you'll never be worth. more 
than you are worth to me at this moment.” 

They were walking slowly across the 
lawn toward the northern veranda. She 
halted a moment on the grass and cast a 
questioning glance at him. 

“Doesn’t it please you to have me learn 
things?” 

“You always please me.”’ 

“T’m so glad. I try. But don’t you 
think you’d like me better if I were not so 
ignorant?” 

He looked at her absently, shook his 
head. 

“No. I couldn’t like you better. I 
couldn’t care more—for any girl—than 
I care for you. Did you suspect that, 
Dulcie?” 

SEIN Ouce 

“Well, it’s true.” 

They moved slowly forward across the 
grass—he distrait, his handsome head 
lowered, swinging his racket as he walked; 
she very still and lithe and slender, moving 
beside him with lowered eyes fixed on 
their mingled shadows on the grass. 

“When are you to see Mr. Skeel?”’ he 
asked abruptly. 

““Sometime to-day. He asked if he might 
hope to find me alone. I didn’t know 


exactly what to say. So I told him about 


the rose-arbor. He said he would pay his 
respects to your mother and sister, and then 
ask their permission to see me there alone.” 

They came to the veranda; Dulcie 
seated herself on the steps, and he remained 
standing on the grass in front of her. 

“Remember,” he said quietly, ‘that I 
can never care less for you than I do at 
this moment. Don’t forget what I say, 
Dulcie.” 

She looked up at him, happy, wondering, 
even perhaps a little apprehensive in her 
uncertainty as to his meaning. 

He did not seem to care to enlighten her 
further. His mood changed, too, even as 
she looked at him, and she saw the troubled 
gravity fade and the old gaiety glimmering 
in his eyes. 

He looked across the lawn, where Thessa- 
lie and Westmore sat together, just outside 
the tennis-court, under a brilliant lawn- 
umbrella. 

Oddly enough, the spectacle caused him 
no subtle pang, although their heads were 
pretty close together and their mutual 
absorption in whatever they were saying 
appeared evident enough. 


The ucldcot 


Dishonor 


HE had never seen a highwayman before. This one had 
on army oOfficer’s boots and the manners of a gentle- 
man. She laughed and told him so. 


But it was serious business for him. 
prison, disgrace. 


It is a story so startling and curious, with its tangle of 
romance and adventure—with its daring, thrilling climax 
—that it could only be told by that maker of romance— 


RICHARD DAVIS 


HARDING 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert—a 
lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep mystery of a 
London fog—Davis always had a breathless story to tell. 
He knew that Romance was not dead. No man ever 
knew so many different kinds of people. No man ever 
visited so many strange lands or saw so many wars in 
so many different places. He was at the Boer War—he 
was in Cuba—he saw the Russo-Japanese War—he was 
in Mexico—he. was in the Great War. More than ever 
before Americans love him. His heart flamed against 
cruelty and injustice—he typifies the spirit with which 
America went to war. 


FRE] 


He faced death, 


Personal Narratives 
from the Front, by 


Edith Wharton 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 
John Reed and 
Boardman Robinson 
Richard Harding Davis 
E. Alexander Powell 


To gather this story three Amer- 
icans were arrested as_ spies. 
Three other famous writers were 
under fire. The stories are told 
in the set. 


But, in this set, these six men 
and women—all so distinguished 
—throw before you, like black 
silhouettes against a_ blinding 
white light, the human story of 
the peoples at war. 

These are not books about bat- 
tles especially—these are not a 
history of the war. They are 


every-day doings of the people 
in the war-worn countries— 
every-day stories that would 


have sounded, five years ago, like 
pages from some fantastic romance 
in Mars. 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly we will give a_ set of 
“PERSONAL NARRATIVES 
FROM THE FRONT” in 5 
volumes. This is a wonderful 
combination. You get the DAVIS 
in 12 volumes at a reduced price 
and the Narratives FREE. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You must act quickly. How 
long you can have these books at 
the present low price we do not 
know—the cost of paper and 
cloth is going higher every day. 
When the present edition runs 
out we will have to add the extra 
cost of paper to the price. Make 
sure of your splendid set at the 
little price. Mail the coupon 
today. Forget the monotony— 
the dullness of every-day life. 
Go with him into the land of 
: romance. 

. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard 
Harding Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely 
FREE the set of “‘ Personal Narratives from the Front,” 
in 5 volumes. If these books are not satisfactory I will re- 
turn both sets within ro days, at your expense. Otherwise 
I will send you 50c at once and $1 a month oan 37 coer ag 
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Master =~ 
Business 
Letter Writing 


By the “‘Case’’ System 


The last word in practical methods for 
mastering Business Letter Writing is now offered 
you by the LaSalle Home Training Course which 
closely follows the “‘Case’’ method of teaching law 
in the leading American universities. ; : 

The ‘‘Case’”’ method is not a theory but applies 
proved practice at once. You begin immediately by 
writing actual business letters on specified subjects, 
guided by master letters which have produced re- | 
markable results. You also have the direct super- 
vision of the LaSalle experts. You learn to do by 
doing—and at every point you have constructive 
criticism which makes every principle clear, 

You are taught the basic principles of effective 
business letter writing, you are shown how to ana- 
lyze an actual letter writing problem, how to bring 
argument, persuasion and convincing facts to bear | 
upon the reader—and you put these principles int: 
practical application under the direction of master 
letter writers. You are trained to produce the same | 
kind of letters that the most capable correspondents | 
are writing at their business desks today. 


Earn $35 to $100 a Week 


No matter what position you may hold, you can 
be more efficient in it if you are a master of business 
letter writing. And now the new positions of 
Correspondence Supervisor, Correspondence Critic, 
Generai House Correspondent, Sales Correspondent, 
Collection Correspondent, etc., are being created by 
many concerns who pay big salaries toexperts. The 
importance of the effective business letter is realized 
now as never before in every departmentofcommerce. 


Train By Mail 


You can master Business Letter Writing by the ‘‘Case’’ 
method in your spare time in your own home, You need 
not take any time from any position you may hold. Simply 
use some of your leisure hours. The instruction comes en- 
tirely by mail. Proceed at any rate y u chocze,—you are 
not held back nor pushed too fast. very point is made 
clear before you go on to the next. And you can pay for the 
course on our easy terms—a little each month if you wish. 


Send the Coupon 


Whatever you may think now about this training, at 
least get our book ‘‘Master Letters in Business’’ which tells | 
about the big field open to letter experts, and shows how to 
qualify quickly for the higher positions. This book is liter: 
ally filled with information new even to Many now in active 
business life. This book and complete information abou: 
the course, the fees and the terms free. Mail coupon today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ | 
Dept.255-BLW : Chicago, Il. 


Without cost or obligation upon me, please send full in- 
formation about your Course and Ser- __ | 
vice in Business Letter Writing, Ta 
Correspondence Management and 
the opportunitics this training 
offers. Also send book ‘‘Master 
Letters in Business.’’ 


A ddressrerceccsaes oe sshic nate 


Present Position 


Q If you do not find aschool 
Professional Schools suited to your require- 
ments advertised in thé magazine write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age of 
prospective pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEW YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Fok hardy, vigorous, free-blooming 
\y rose-plants get Roses of New Castle. 
¥ Grown on their own roots in fertile soil. 
We are expert rose growers with a life- 
time of experience back of us. Every 
desirable rose in cultivation included 
in our highly select list—an immense 
stock at right prices. Our rose book for 
1919, *‘Roses of New Castle,’”’ is a complete 
book on rose culture. Contains information 
and advice that will help you. Elaborately 
printed in colors. Send today for your 


_| added irrelevantly, 
| couldn’t have mattered—as long as you 


| slow in discovering it. But I think I realize 


copy—a postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO.,Box237,NewCastle,Ind. 
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“Let ’em chatter,’ he said, after an 
instant’s hesitation. “‘Fhessa or my sister 
can ride with you this afternoon, when it’s 
cooler. I suppose you'll take to the saddle 
as though born there.” 

“Oh, I hope so!” 

“Sure thing! All Insh girls—of your 
quality—take to it.” 

“My—‘*quality?*” 

“Yours. It’s merely happened so,” he 
“but the contrary 


are you! Nothing else matters one way or 
another. You ave you. That answers all 
questions, fulfils all requirements——”’ 

“I don’t quite understand what you say, 
Garry.” 

“Don’t you, sweetness? Don’t 
understand why you've always’ been 
exactly what you appear like at this 
moment?” 

She looked at him with her lovely, 
uncertain smile. 

“ve always been myself, I suppose. 
You are teasing me dreadfully!” 

He laughed in a nervous, excited way, 
not like himself. 

“You bet you have always been your- 
self, sweetness—in spite of everything, 
you’ve always been yourself! I am very 
it now,” 

‘Please,’ she remonstrated, in her sweet, 
confused way, “‘you are laughing at me, 


you | 


and I don’t know why. I think you’ve 
been talking nonsense and expecting me to 
pretend to understand. If you don’t 
stop laughing at me,I shall retire to my 
room and—and a ; 

“What, sweetness?’’ he demanded, still 
laughing. 

“Change to a cooler gown,” she said, 
humorously vexed at her own inability 
to threaten or punish him for his gaiety 
at her expense. 

“All right; Vll change, too, and we'll 
meet in the music-room.”’ 

She considered him askance. 

“Will you be more respectful to me, 
Garry?” 

“ *Respectful?’ I don’t know. 

“Very well then; I’m not coming back.” 


bP) 


But when he entered the music-room 
half an hour later, Dulcie was seated de- 


_murely before the piano, and when he 


came and stood behind her, she dropped 
her head straight back and looked up at 
him. 
“T had a wonderful icy bath,” she said, 
‘and I’m ready for anything. Are you?”’ 
‘“‘ Almost,” he said, looking down at her. 


She straightened up, gazed silently at the | 
_ piano for a few moments, sounded a few 
chords. Then her slender fingers wandered | 


uncertainly, as though groping for some- 
thing that eluded them—something that 
they delicately sought to interpret. But 
apparently she did not discover it; and 
her search among the keys ended in a soft 
chord like a sigh. Only her lips could have 
spoken more plainly. 

At that moment, Westmore and Thessalie 
came in breezily, and remained to gossip a 
few minutes before bathing and changing. 

“Play something jolly,” said Westmore. 
“One of those gay Irish things—you know 
—like ‘The Honorable Michael Dunn,’ or 
‘Finnigan’s Wake,’ or——” 

“T don’t know any,” said Dulcie, smil- 
ing. ‘“‘There’s a song called ‘Asthore.’ 
My mother wrote it.” 


Do YouHess Ag 
Easily As This? 


There is no longer any need for you to’ 
hear imperfectly, for straining to hear or 
being conspicuous in any way. Just write 
us, saying, ‘I am hard of hearing and will 
try the Acousticon.’’ We willsend you, de- 
livery charges paid, the greatly improved 


1919 Acousticon Dery 


For Ten Days’ FREE TRIA 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Allwe ask is that you give it a fai 
trial in your own home and amid familiai 
surroundings. Then there can be no doub’ 
of whether it improves your hearing. If it 
does not do so, we want it back without a 
cent of expense to you for the trial. 

Ask for your free trial today. Addres' 


General Acoustic Co.,1305Candler Bldg., NewYor 
Canadian Address, 621 NewBirksBldg., Montreal — 


ACCOUNTANC 
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74% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


SPECIAL TERMS — TEN MONTHS’ 
credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET Catalog. No money in advance, 
Shipment made for your examination. 
First payment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that SWEET 
values cannot be equalled. If not what 
you wish return a 
our expense. = 
Any Diamond bought 
of us may be returned 
for exchange at an in- 
creased value of 714% 
more .ihan you paid. 


No Red Tape 
No Delay 


: Every transaction 
i ~ CONFIDENTIAL. 
ome You don’t do justice 
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‘an you sing it?” 
he girl ran her fingers over the keys 


Y- } 
Vl remember it presently. I know one 
|wo old songs like ‘Irishmen All.’ Do 
Row that song?” And she sang it in 
'gay, unembarrassed way. 


jarm is our love for the island that bore us, 
y are we as our fathers before us. 
‘ and gallant men, 
Fearless and valiant men, 
‘hful to Erin we answer her call. 
‘Ulster men, Munster men, 
Connaught men, Leinster men— 
umen all, we answer her call.” 


‘Fine! ” cried Westmore. 
Dulcie!” 
ybe you'll like this better,” she said. 


eLey. it 


ou: Irish girls are beautiful, 

As all the world will own. 

An Irish smile in Irish eyes 

Would melt a heart of stone. 

But all their smiles and all their wiles 
Will quickly turn to sneers, 

Tf you fail to fight for Erin 
In the Irish Volunteers.” 


Hurrah! ” cried Westmore, beating 
e and picking up the chorus of the 
‘Volunteers,”’ which Dulcie played to 
Miderous finish amid frantic applause. 
he sang for them “The West’s Awake,”’ 
he Rising 0’ the Moon,”  “Clare’s Dra- 
ns,” and “ Paddy, Get Up!” And after 
stmore had exercised his lungs suffi- 
itly in every chorus, he and Thessalie 
tt off to their respective quarters, leav- 
3arres leaning on the piano beside 
aah people are a splendid lot—given 
chance,” he said. 
Ly people?” 
Peay. After all, sweetness, you’re 
h, Oy know.” 


i you? Ys 
e: know what I am,’ 
d, half to herself. 
oever you ate, it’s the same to me, 
™”. He took a few short, nervous 

cross the room, walked slowly back 

r. “Has it come back to you yet— 
t song of your mother’s you were trying 
emember?”’ 
Iven while he was speaking, the song 
1e- back to her memory—her mother’s 
g called ‘‘ Asthore’’—startling her with 
poignant significance to herself. 
‘Y-yes. I can’t sing it.” 
Why ote 

on’t want to sing ‘Asthore.’” She 
t her head and gazed at the keyboard, 
painful color dyeing her neck and 


> she mur- 


Vhen, at length, she looked up at him 
lovely, distressed eyes, something 

us face—something—some ‘new .expres- 

1 which she dared not interpret—set her 

rt flying. And, scarcely knowing what 

saying in her swift and exquisite 

on, 

e words of my mother’s song would 

no-nothing to you, Garry,” she fal- 

- “You could not understand them.” 

y not?” 

ecause you could not be in sym- 

with them.” 

w do you know? Try.” 

an’t.”” She smiled slightly. 

ase, dear!”’ 

faint smile edging her lips glimmered 
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Real Help 


Absorbine, Jr. 


and mater. 


TRACE MARK ALG V3 Gat OFF 


germicidal. 
ment will do—and a lot more. 


used and prescribed with 


You will like the “feel” of this 
clean, fragrant and antiseptic lini- 
ment. It penetrates quickly, 
leaves no greasy residue, and is 
intensely refreshing. Only a few 
drops needed to do the work as 
Absorbine, Jr., is highly con- 


centrated. 


You will. find dozens of uses for 
Absorbine, Jr.,,as a dependable first aid 
remedy and regular toilet adjunct: To 
reduce inflammatory conditions—sprains, 
wrenches, painful swollen veins. To allay 
pain anywhere. ‘To spray the throat if 
sore or infected. To heal cuts, bruises, 
lacerations and sores 


for Lired Feet 


A busy day and on your feet most of the time 
—a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the country— 
new shoes to break in—all these mean tired feet. 
Soothe and rest them by applying a few drops of 


Or, if you are very tired and your feet burn, ache, 
or swell, soak them in a solution of Absorbine, Je 
Relief will be prompt and lasting. 


Absorbi ne. JF 


So STHESANTISEPTIC“LINIMENT 


is a different kind of liniment—it is antiseptic and 
It will do what any other good lini- 
Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs 
and is positively harmless to human tissues. 
confidence and safety but with the 
assurance that it will kill germs and promote rapid healing. 


Send 10c for Liberal Trial Bottle 
or procure a regular size bottle from your druggist today 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 66 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Absorbine, Jr., Has Strong Endorsements 


Many testes in praise of Absorbine, Jr., 
have been received from physicians and 
dentists who use and prescribe it. 


Several chemical and biological labora- 
tories have given this antiseptic liniment 
severe tests, and their reports invariably 
support my claims for Absorbine, Jr., as 
a destroyer of germs. 


Then, of course, we have hundreds of 
testimonials from individuals who have 
been materially benefited by Absor- 
bine, Jr., in one way or another. 


Keep a bottle handy at home, at the 
office or in your grip when traveling. 

$1.25 a bottle at most druggists or 
postpaid. 
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JOHNSON SMITH & °66., Dept. 415, 54 West Lake Street, Chic | 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. How different Knots are made and 
MS what they are used for; knots that are unsafe, etc. Over 100 illustrations. All al 

§ wire rope attachments, lashing, blocks, tackles, etc. PRICE 20 CENTS, rial 
JONNSON SMITH @ CO., Dept. 415 64 West Lake St., CHICAGO 


Throw Your 
Und 
VOICE. the — 
down in the cellar, into a 
trunk or anvwhere. Cur 


. VENTRILO 


which fits in the mouth 
enables you to fool all 
your friends. Also art 
of ventriloquism ' 
and big book of Jokes. 
By mail 10 cts, zs 
mw ARDEE NOVELTY CO. 3 
Box 79, Stamford, Conn. 


¢an be beautiful 
1f you only wish 


Try massaging and watch your looks improve. 
This massager will remove pimples, black- 
heads, bagginess around the eyes ,sagging 
muscles, double chins, ete. Also improves your com- 
fF plexion and makes the skin soft andclear. Helps to 
Mm devolop the bust, neck, arms, ete. This massager 
requires no electricity. The vacuum does all the work. 
Can be used anywhere by men 
7 ond women. Price $5. Post- 
paid, “Results and satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money cheerful'y 
refunded. Send forfree book- 
let HINTS TO BEAUTY. 


Lillian Nelson & : 
10 Days ‘i593 5th Ave. 


Free Trial y_y¥. cits 


ReduceY ourFlesh 


sactly where desired by w earing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


\ Reducing Rubber 
| =) Garments 


. For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
ny part. 


Endorsed by 
le ding physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
353 5th Ave., New York 

Bust Keducer, $5.50 (Billings Bldg. 4th Floor) 
Chin Reducer, $2.00 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 
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“You're Afraid’ 


“Joaincte. 
*“*You are.’’ 


“‘T ain’t afraid.’’ 
“‘You are.’’ 


What would have happened next if you were 
a boy? A frightful mix-up. With the calm un- 
reasonableness of youth these two boys fought 
without even knowing each other—just as you 
have fought many a time—just because you 
couldn’t help it. 


25 VOLUMES—Novels—Boys’ Stories— 
Humor—Essays—Travel— History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark 
Twain best. No wonder the boys at Annapolis 


told Secretary Daniels that they would rather | 
have Mark Twain than anyone else. To them, | 


as to you, Mark Twain is the spirit of undying 
youth—the spirit of real Americanism—for he 
who came out of that loafing-out-at-elbows- 
down-at-the-heels Mississippi town—he has 
passed on to the world the glory of our inspir- 
ing Americanism—the serious purpose that 
underlies our laughter—for to Mark Twain 
humor is only incidental—and he has made 
eternal the springs of its youth and enthusiasm. 

Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by 
the hand and go back to your own boyhood. 


A Big Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a 
good deal of Mark Twain. Are you sure? 
Have you read all the novels? Have 
you read all the short stories? Have 
vou read all the brilliant fighting 
essays?—all the humorous ones and the 
historical ones? 

Think of it—25 volumes filled with 
the laughter and the tears and the 
fighting that made Mark Twain so 
wonderful. He was a bountiful giver 
of joy and humor. He was yet much 
more, for, while he laughed with the 
world, his lonely spirit struggled with 
the sadness of human life, and sought to 
find the key. 
big human soul, a big philosopher. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in 
America to own a set of his books. 
So one of the last things he asked was 
that we make a set at so low a price 
Hig that everyone might own it. He said: 
“Don’t make fine editions. Don’t 
w™@ make editions to sell for $200 and $300 

and $1,000. Make good books—books 
good to look at and easy to read, and make 
their price low.’’ So we have made this set. 
And up to now we have been able to sell it 
at this low price. Rising costs make it im- 
possible to continue the sale of Mark Twain 
atalow price. New editions will cost very 
much more than this Author’s National 
| Edition. You must sign and mail the 
coupon now. If you want a set at a popular 
price, do not delay. This edition will soon 
be withdrawn, and then you will pay con- 
siderably more for your Mark Twain. 

: Now is your opportunity to save money. 
i Now isthe time to send the coupon to get 
your Mark Twain. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 


Franklin Square New York 


Se ne ee me ee ee ee ee ee mi 


Harper & Brothers Cosmo. 2-19. 
18 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain’s 
Works, in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome 
green cloth, stamped in gold, with trimmed edges. If not 
satisfactory, I will return them at your expense. Other- 
wise I will send you $2 within 5 days, and $2 a month for 
I5 months. For cash, deduct 8% from remittance. 


DE he Ne EAS SECS eM. Gite an en ath SMEAR recor, 


ING ATESS 050508 voip’ clone Giverace eRe, CURLS Ee ieee 


To get the red, half leather binding, change terms to 
$2.50 within 5 days, and $4 a month for 15 months. 


Beneath the laughter is a ~ 
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in her eyes new—a reckless little glint of 
humor, almost defiant. 


“Do you insist that I sing ‘Asthore’?”’ | 


SO Wiec 

He seemed conscious of a latent excite- 
ment in her to which something within 
himself was already responsive. 

“Tt’s about a love,” she said, “one of 
the old-fashicned, headlong, hot-headed 
sort—Irish, of course—you’d not under- 
stand—such things—”’ Her tongue and 
color were running random riot; her words 
outstripped her thoughts and tripped up 
her tongue, scaring her a little. She 
drummed on the keys a rollicking trill or 
two, hesitated, stole a swift, uncertain 


| glance at him. 


A delicate intoxication enveloped her, 


| stimulating, frightening her a little, yet 


hurrying her into speech again: 

“T’]l sing it for you, Garry asthore! And 
if I were a lad, I'd be singing my own gay 
‘Credo’—if I were the lad—and you but 


| a lass, asthore!” 


MARK TWAIN 


Then, though her gray eyes winced and 
her flying color betrayed her youthful 
trepidation, she looked straight at him, 


laughingly, and her clear, childish voice 


continued the little prelude to “‘Asthore.” 


“T long for her, whoe’er she be— 
The lass that fate decrees for me; 
Or dark or white and fair to see, 
My heart is hers, be n-Eirinn i! 

I care not I 
Whoever she be, 
T could not love her more. 
Be n-Eirinn i— 
Be n-Eirinn i— 
3¢ n-Eirinn 7 asthorel * 


“T know her tresses unconfined 
In wanton ringlets woo the wind— 
Or rags or silk her bosom bind 
It’s one to me; my eyes are blind. 
I care not [I 
Whoever she be, 
Or poor or rich galore! 
Be n-Eirinn i— 
Be n-Eirinn i— 
Be n-Eirinn 7 asthore! 


“At noon, some day, I’ll climb a hill, 
“nd find her there and kiss my fill; 
An - *f she won’t, I think she will, 
Tor every Jack must have his Jill. 
I care not I 
Whoever she be, 

The lass that I adore. 
Be n-Eirinn i— 

Be n-Eirinn i— : 
Be n-Eirinn i asthore!”’ 


Dulcie’s voice and her flushed smile, too, | 


faded, died out. She looked down at the 
keyboard, where her white hands rested 
idly; she bent lower—a little lower, laid 
her arms on the music-rest, her face on her 
crossed arms. And, slowly, the tears fell 
without a tremor, without a sound. 

He had leaned over her shoulders; his 
bowed head was close to hers—so close 
that he became aware of the hot, tearful 
fragrance of her breath. But there was 
not a sound from her, not a stir. 


*The refrain, pronounced “‘Bay-nayring-ee,”’ 
is common to a number of Irish - love-songs 
written during the last century. It should be 
translated: ‘‘Whoever she be.” 

In writing this song, it is evident that Eileen 
Fane was inspired by Blind William of Tip- 
perary, and that she was beholden to Carroll 
O’Daly for her “Eileen, my Treasure,’ 
although not to Robin Adair of County 
Wicklow.—AttTHor’s NOTE. 
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Mary Anderson is one of many who 


tributes her beautiful complexion to the use 
the Star Vibrator. 


The Star Vibrator 


For Beauty—Facial massage brings a health 
permanent glow to the skin, clears up blackheads 


and sallow ness, invigorates the tissues, and resul 3 


in the diminution of wrinkles and sagging flesh, — 

For Health--Scalp massage tends to prevent 
dandruff, excessive dryness of the scalp, and fallin : 
hair. In the treatment of rheumatism, aches, and 


all discomforts arising from imperfect circulation, | 


the STAR VIBRATOR will be foundinvalua 
Guaranteed to equal in results any vibrator o 

the market regardless of price. Try it ten de 

—money refunded if not satis- 

fied. Beautifully finished in 
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cord. All attachments com- 
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Fitzgerald Mfg. Co, 

sf Railroad Square a 
Torrington 

Conn, 
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on that Co 


Milwaukee, 


What is it, sweetness?” he whispered. 
[—don’t know. I didn’t m-mean to— 
And I don’t know why I should. 


d 


very happy—” She withdrew one 
and stretched it out blindly, seeking 
- and he took her hand and held it close 
is lips. 

Why are you so distressed, Dulcie?” 
[’mnot. I’mhappy. You know I am. 
heart was very full; that is all. I don’t 
a to know how to express myself some- 
as. Perhaps it’s because I don’t quite 
3, So something gives way. And this 
pens—tears! Don’t mind them, please. 
‘could reach my handkerchief—” She 
ythe tiny square of sheer stuff from her 
ym and rested her closed eyes on it. 
silly, isn’t it, Garry? W-when a girl 
0 heavenly contented— Is anybody 
ing?” 
‘Westmore and Thessa.”’ 
he whisked her tears away and sat up 
tly. But Thessa merely called to them 
-she and Westmore were off for a walk, 
passed on through the hall and out 
yugh the porch. 

Garry?” she murmured, looking away 


a him. 

Yes, dear?”’ 

May I go to my room and fix my hair? 
ause Mr. Skeel will be here. Do you 
dif I leave you?” 

le laughed. 

Of course not, you charming child 
hen, as he looked down at her hand, 
ch he still retained, his expression 
red; he enclosed the slender fingers, 
t slowly, and touched the fragrant palm 
1 his lips. 

hey were both on their feet the next 
md—she passing him, with a pale, 
ithless little smile, and swiftly crossing 
hall; he dumb, confused by the sudden 
wilt within him, standing there with 
hand holding to the piano as though 
support, and looking after the slim, 
‘ding figure till it disappeared beyond 
library door. 

lis mother and sister returned from 
T morning ride, lingered to chat with 
, then went away to dress for luncheon. 
rtagh Skeel had not yet arrived. 
Vestmore and Thessalie returned from 
ir walk in the woods by the second lake, 
drting a distant view of Barres, senior, 
ing madly from a canoe. 

Yulcie came down and joined them in 
library. Later, Mrs. Barres and Lee 
eared, and luncheon was announced. 
Turtagh Skeel had not come to Foreland 
ms, and there was no word from him. 
Irs. Barres spoke of his absence during 
cheon, for Garry had told her he was 
ling to talk to Dulcie about her mother, 
mi he had known very well in Ireland. 
uincheon ended, and the cool north 
mda became the popular rendezvous 
the afternoon, and, later, for tea. 
ple from Northbrook drove, xode;. or 
ored up for a cheering cup, and a word 
‘Wo of gossip. But Skeel did not come. 
ty half-past five the north veranda was 
mged with a gaily chattering and very 
nerous throng from neighboring estates. 
lively gossip was of war, of the coming 
u0ns, of German activities, of the Ger- 
$ promised moonlight spectacle and 
of Murtagh Skeel, and the romantic 
rest he had aroused in Northbrook. 
Many people were arriving or leaving, 
{such a delightful and general infor- 
reigned that Dulcie, momentarily 
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Crooked, Run-Over Heels 


mean constant repair bills, give the feet a 
slovenly appearance, make walking tiresome 
is destroy the symmetry and beauty of the 
shoes. 


_ Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads are scien- 
tifically constructed to correct faulty walking 
and standing. Keep the shoes shapely, add 
grace to carriage, absorb shock and make 
walking a pleasure. Worn inside your regular 
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“The Feet and Their Care’, by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent free upon 
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$10,000: Reward! 
No Qnestions Asked, 


"RVARD of $10,000 and absolutely.no questions 
asked forthe return of a diamond necklace ot 


seventy-one stones which disappeared from a house: 
at Willys Hills, Long Island, last Saturday or Sunday> 


LARvE & Co.,, Jewelers, 
Fifth ‘Avenue [ 
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$10,000 Reward 
No Questions Asked 


REWARD of $10,000 and absolutely no 
questions asked for the return of a diamond 
necklace of seventy-one stones which _ disap- 
peared from a house at Willys Hills, Long 
Island, last Saturday or Sunday. LARUE & 
CO., Jewelers, Fifth Avenue. 
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the social career of a famous family, the 
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of the mysteries so maryellously solved by 
Craig Kennedy, the master detective, given to 
the world by 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


The American Conan Doyle 


(CRAIG KENNEDY) 


The American Sherlock Holmes 
He is the detective genius of our age. He 
has taken science—science that stands for this 
age—and allied it to the mystery and romance 
of detective fiction. Even to the smallest de- 
tail, every bit of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years America has 
been watching this Craig Kennedy—marvelling 
at the strange, new, startling things that detec- 
tive hero would unfold. Even under the stress 
of war, England is reading him as she never 
did before. 
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Edgar Allan Poe—far off here 
in New York—found the 
f solution. 
The story is in these vol- 
umes. 
' In England and France, 
Edgar Allan Poe is held to be 
the greatest writer that 
America has produced. To 
f them he is the great Ameri- 
can classic. 
; his is a wonderful combi- 
nation. Here are two of the 
s greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective sto- 
f ries. You can get the Reeve 
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a the Poe FREE for a short 
f time only. Sign and mail the 
coupon NOW. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 22 Franklin Square NEW YORK 
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Reeve—in 12 volumes, maroon cloth. Also send me 
absolutely free the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in to 
volumes, green cloth. If the books are not satis- 
factory, I will return both sets at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1.50 a month for 13 
months, 
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disengaged from a vapid but persistent 
dialogue with a chuckle-headed but per- 
sistent youth, ventured to slip into the 
house and through it to the garden, in the 
faint hope that perhaps Murtagh Skeel 
might have avoided the tea-crush and gone 
directly there. 

But the rose-arbor was empty; only the 
bubble of the little wall fountain and a 
robin’s evening melody broke the scented 
stillness of the late afternoon. 

Her mind was full of Murtagh Skeel, her 
heart of Garret Barres, as she stood there 
in that blossoming solitude, listening to the 
robin and the fountain, while her eyes 
wandered across flower-bed, pool, and 
clipped greensward, and beyond the garden 
wall to the hill where three pines stood 
silver-green against the sky. 

Little by little, the thought of Murtagh 
Skeel faded from her mind; fuller and fuller 
grew her heart with confused emotions new 
to her—emotions too perplexing, too deep, 


too powerful, perhaps, for her to under-_ 


stand, or to know how to resist or to 
endure. For the first vague sweetness of 
her thoughts had grown keen to the verge 
of pain-~an exquisite spiritual tension 
which hurt her, bewildered her with the 
deep emotions it stirred. 

“To love,” had been a phrase to her; 
a lover, a name. For beyond that childish, 
passionate adoration which Barres had 
evoked in her, and which, to her, meant 
friendship, nothing more subtly mature, 
more vital had threatened her unawakened 
adolescence with any clearer comprehen- 
sion of him or any deeper apprehension 
of herself. 

And even now it was not knowledge that 
pierced her, lighting little confusing flashes 
in her mind and heart. For her heart was 
still a child’s heart; and her mind, stimu- 
lated and rapidly developing under the 
warm and magic kindness of this man who 
had become her only friend, had net 
thought of him in any other way—until 
to-day. 

What had happened in her mind, in her 
heart, she had not analyzed—probably was 
afraid to, there at the piano in the music- 
room. And later, in her bedroom, when she 
had summoned up innocent courage suffi- 
cient for self-analysis, she didn’t know how 
to question herself—did not realize exactly 
what had happened to her. 


Thessalie and Westmore appeared on 
the lawn by the pool. Behind the woods, 
the sky was tinted with pale orange. 

It may have been the psychic quality 
of the Celt in Dulcie—a pale glimmer of 
clairvoyance—some. momentary and vague 
premonition wirelessed through the evening 
stillness which set her sensitive body 
vibrating; for she turned abruptly and 
gazed northward across the woods and 
hills, remained motionless, her gray eyes 
fixed on the far horizon, all silvery with 
the hidden glimmer of unlighted stars. 
Then she slowly said aloud to herself: 

“He will not come. He wil] never come 
again—this man who loved my mother.”’ 

Barres came across the grass, looking 
for her. She went forward through the 
arbor to meet him. 

““Hasn’t he come?”’ he asked. 

“He is not coming, Garry.” 

“Why? Have you heard anything?” 

“No. But he isn’t coming.” 

“Probably he’ll explain this evening at 
the Gerhardt’s.”’ 


Fifty Perfect Manicures 
for One Dollar 
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Se today with this newer, better 
Hyglo ‘‘Home Outfit’? for manicur- 
ing, which insures you lovelier nails. In- 
cluded in the outfit are all of i 
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HYGLO Cuticte Remover anp NAIL 
BLEACH, removes all surplus cuticle and keeps 
it smooth and firm, doing away with the rough- 
ness caused by the harmful use of scissors. 
Also removes stains and discolorations. 


be had separately in powder form.) It quickly 
and easily tints and polishes the nails, giving 
a tinted lustre that is lasting and waterproof, 
HYGLO Narr Porisu Paste (Pink), a fine 
rouge for polishing the nails which gives the 
beautiful pink appearance so desirable. 
HYGLO Nai Wurrz, a daintily perfumed 


of the nails. : ; 


orange stick and cotton, attractively boxed. 
This outfit will give you fifty perfect mani- 
cures at the small cost of $1.00, and can 


or-mailed direct by us to you. Any one of 
the articles can be bought separately for 25. 


Trial Hyglo Outfit for 10 cents. 
If you want to test Hy elo Cuticle Re- 
mover and Nail Polish (Powder) se} 
ten cents in stamps and we will mail 
ou a trial outfit including ; 
board, orange stick and cotton. ‘We 
are sure you will prefer Hyglo — 
Preparations once you try them. 
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électric lamp. Or if your home is not wired for ele 
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[ shall never see him again,”’ she said. 
> turned and gave her a searching look. 
e was remote, her face a little pale. 
rey walked back to the house together 
2/ ence. 
servant met them in the hall with a 
onatray. It was for Barres. Dulcie 
42d on with a pale Jittle smile of dis- 
jal. Barres opened the note. 
| has scared Skeel. He gave us the slip 
cleverly, leaving Gerhardt’s house before 
jse and motoring north at crazy speed. 
yite he will strike the railway I have no 
“1s of knowing. Your government’s people 
: rying to cover Lake Erie and Lake On- 
| On the Canadian side, the authorities 


pot has boiled over, mon ami. Some- 


been notified and are alert, I hope. 
'hardt’s country house is a nest of mis- 
h -hatchers. One in particular is under sur- 
‘amce and will be arrested. His name is 
qicher. . 
heause, mon ami, it has just been discov- 
¢ that there are ‘wo plots to blow up the 
jand Canal! One is Skeel’s; the other is 
¢icher’s. 
jridently, Bernstorff puts no faith in Skeel’s 
plan. So, in case it doesn’t pan out, here 
wuscher, with another plan, made in Ger- 
iy and very, very thorough. Isn’t it 
jacteristic? Here is the report I received 
aiening: 
aptain Franz von Papen, military attaché 
Fe ambassadorial staff of Count von Bern- 


sles being the Krupp agent in America, is 
by appointment of the German War 
e, von Papen’s chief military assistant in 
| Jnized States, have plotted the destruction 
‘ie Welland Canal in Canada. 

Captain Hans Tauscher will be arrested 
| indicted for violation of Section 13 of the 
‘ed States Criminal Code, for setting on 
a military enterprise against Canada dur- 
the neutrality of the United States. 
Tauscher is a German reserve officer and is 
ect to the orders of Captain Franz von 
on, military attaché of Count von Bern- 
ft. His indictment will be brought about 
‘eason of an attempt to blow up parts of 
Welland Canal, the waterway connecting 
es Erie and Ontario. A small party of 


z, have started from New York for the 
pose Of committing this act of sabotage, 
| incidentally, of assassination of all men, 


ren, and children who might be involved | 
ae explosion at the point to be selected by | 


plotters. 
Tauscher bought and furnished to this 
yd of assassins the dynamite which *was 
ye used for the purpose. The fact that 
scher had bought the dynamite has become 
wn to the United States authorities and he 
be called upon to make an explanation. 
Captain Tauscher is said to be an agreeable 
panion, but he had the ordinary predilec- 
of a German officer for assassinating 
nen and children.’’ 
‘ow then, mon ami, this is the report. 
pect that United States secret-service men 
arrest Tauscher to-night. Perhaps Ger- 
it, also, will be arrested. 


t any rate, at the dance to-night you need 


look for Skeel. But may I suggest that 
and Mr. Westmore keep your eyes on 
demoiselle Dunois, because, at the railway 
ton to-day, the German agents, Franz Lehr 
Max Freund, were recognized by my men 
uised as liveried chauffeurs? But in whose 
ice we have not yet been able to discover. 
herefore, it might be well for you and Mr. 
stmore to remain near Mademoiselle Dunois 
ing the evening. : 
“revoir. 1 shall see you at the dance. 
RENOUX. 


le next instalment of The Moonlit Way 
it appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


“* 


& 


f, and Captain Hans Tauscher, who, | 


mans, under command of one Von der | 


mopolitan for February, Igro 
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Every Business 


Needs the Expert Accountani 


Make Yourself the Man Wanted 


The opportunity is here for expert accountants. 


The war is over. 


An immense program of reconstruction is to be carried out. Haphazard, 
hit or miss methods must give way to exactness, efficiency and the 


skilled handling of problems—both old and new. 


That all means a 


greater demand than ever before for the man trained in modern accounting—the 
man who is a keen analyst—who can map the conditions of a business—think —plan. 


Become An Expert 


income of the business is and how to put economical policies into operation. 


CCOUNTANT 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert business analyst. They need the - 
man who can show them where they stand—who can map the whole situation in 
figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate waste of time and money and tell why 
and how to authorize expenditures in certain directions—who can tell what the real 


Every 


business must have this inrormation if it is to meet the close competition of today 


and make correct reports to the government. 


The man who can do all this and 


who can put efficient organization into the office or factory is the man wanted 


now. 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


These experts helped L. C. Railsback to get a 
salary raise of 288%—they trained H. %. Brown 
for a 200% increase— they enabled John J. Deckert 
to make ten times the cost of his course within 
six months-from enrollment. LaSalle training 
has raised thousands of men to better positions. 


The LaSalle method will train you by mail under 
the direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, 
A.M., C. P. A., Former Comptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois, assisted by a staff of 
Certified Public Accountants including members 
of the American Institute of Accountants. Analysis 
and Organization, and the Principles of Account- 
ing, Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific 
Management all made clear; and you will be given 
special preparation for the C. P. A. examinations. 


Train by Mail 


Hold your present position while preparing for 
a higher one. Only your spare time is needed. 
Thousands of men have won quick advancement 
and increased salaries this way. Thesame chance 
Is open to you. Begin your preparation now. 
Enrollment also gives you free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which brings advice on any business 
problem whenever you want it. 

The demand for expert accountants is beyond the 
available supply of trained men even in ordinary times. 
The reconstruction period to follow the war will intensify 
the need for specialists in this field. This is your oppor- 
tunity. Cash in on it. Train now! 


He is the man for whom important, executive positions are open. 


Small Fee—Easy Terms 


The cost of LaSalle training is so small that the 
increased salary it will enable you to draw will soon - 
pay for it over andover. (Many LaSalle members 
have been advanced before they completed their 
courses). You can pay on our easy terms—a little 


every month if you desire. 
Wri 

rite full particulars — also our valuable 
D book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ 
and our book “‘Proof’’ containing evidence from 
men who have advanced to high positions thru 
this course of expert training. 


Mail the coupon and we will send you 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 255-HA Chicago, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please 
send me particulars regarding your Extension 
| Course of training in Higher Accounting and your 
Consulting Service. Also vour 
books, ““Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One” and ‘‘Proof.”’ 
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Wanted a MAN or WOMAN 


Who can manage local terri- 
tory in which there are many 
of our subscribers. One who 


is a producer and can take 


care of our interests already 


established. 


Who desires a larger income. One 
who would rather work indepen- ° 
dently than be directed by 
others. A man or woman who 
looks for better opportunities dur- 
ing all or spare time. 


If YOU are the one you think we want, write us today for particulars 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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“Why is the price of meat 
so high?” 


HE head of a Philadelphia family writes Wholesale beef prices have not gone be- 
_ to ask us for an explanation of the present yond this. In fact the price received by 
high prices of meat. Swift & Company has gone up only 61 per 


j i i . ent during the same period. 
He inquires especially about the increase cent during p 


during the past four years. * * * 
* - = Cattle have advanced in price because it 
One item to consider is costs the producer more to raise them. 


the increased cost of run- 


y . . h d 
ning a retail meat shop: The prices he pays for grain have reache 


unprecedented heights. Corn, for example, 
The retailer today must has doubled in the past four years. 

pay higher wages to his 
clerks and more for deliv- 
ery service—in fact, every- 
thing entering into the 
operation of his store has 
advanced tremendously. 


Every item entering into the production 
of cattle has gone up. Corn, for ex- 
ample, an essential cattle food, has 
doubled in the past four years 


The principal reason re- 
tail prices are higher, 
Clerk hire, delivery, rent—in fact, however, is the fact that 


all items entering into the opera- wholesale prices have in- 
tion of the retail meat shop—have creased. The retailer is 


r udously in cost ‘ 
Ee eee : obliged to charge more for 
meat because he has to 
pay the packers more for it. 


* * * 


WH eo \ GM \ 
: : ENT Me 
The packers, in turn, are in exactly the . vy # 


same position as the retailer. : 
E Farm labor is scarce, and he has to pay 


It costs them more to do business. Labor, record wages to get it. Freight rates have 
transportation, machinery, materials — all also gone up. 
itemsinthe packing business— have mounted es = * 
rapidly. Wages of packing house laborers, : : 3 = 
for example, have increased over 100 per The increase in the price of meat, in short, 


is due to the higher cost of everything that 


cent in the past three years. : : : Ayan é : 
: A goes into its production and distribution. 


But this, as with the retailer, accounts for 


only a relatively small part of the increase. But the price of meat has gone up no. 


The packers are compelled to charge higher more than the prices of 
wholesale prices for meat mainly because sued ee ee ia Tie ane Ps 
they are paying more for cattle. 1s in face ob the enor- Nips é cost of all foods | 
Z ik : mous quantities sent bie His ined ae \ 
fe During the past four years, cattle prices to overseas to supply our = Biss pene i! Pie 
Swift & Company advanced 74 per cent. Army and the Allies. — has been greater 
The back eth es Evidence of this is | Sy 
he packer’s costs also have mounte : Hy 
vapidly. Wages of packing house labor- Seen in the fact that, if 
ers, for example, have increased over during the past five f 
100 per cent in the past three years years, flour has increased 


100 per cent, corn meal 
133 per cent, sugar 65 per 
cent. During the past 
year alone, fruits have 
advanced 30 per cent. 


If the packers were to 
eliminate their profits 
entirely, there would be 
practically no change in 
the price of meat. Swift 
& Company’s profits average only a fraction : 
of a cent per pound of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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Cy a satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 


Victrola has been approved not only by an authorized . 


representative of the Victor Company, but als 


PY the artist. ... 


Sedetine machine: S25 “~ Extract from Victor artists contract 
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Every Victrola Record 
is approved by the 
artist who made it 


Our contract demands it 


Not only must every Victrola Record receive the 
approval of the Victor Recording Laboratory before it 
is listed in the Victor Record catalog, but the artist who’ 
makes the record must also be satisfied that it portrays 
his or her art with absolute fidelity. 


When you play a Victrola Record on the Victrola, 
you can be sure the interpretation you hear is exactly 
as the artist sang or played it—ewactly as he or she 
wishes you to hear tt. 


So true to life in every detail that Victrola Records 
—. have also earned for themselves the universal and 
enthusiastic approval of the great final 

judge—the music-loving public. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great va- 
riety from $12 to $950. a 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the 

Victrola and play your favorite music for you. 

Saenger Voice Culture Records are invaluable to 
vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. U. SAS 
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. Important Notice, Victor Records 
and Victor Machines are scientifically 
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Lhe Star-Spangled Future 


By Herbert Kaufman 


f , VERY blade of grass, grove of trees, ell of ground, store of. fuel, 
and hoard of ore from the Danube lands to John O’Groats already 
serves some master. 

Western Europe has no ‘“‘rainy day’’ territory, no virgin regions to 

_ offer victory. There are no untrod miles left to adventure, no acreage, 
no franchises reserved to meet the intending liberalities of Democracy. 

Yesterday was an Esau and sold multitude rights for a mess of tinsel 
and pageantry. 

Now the pottage-pot bargain must be revoked. The new freedom 
must assess privileged wealth and opportunity to requite popular sacri- 
fice and satisfy popular aspiration. 

Over there, men are exacting restitution from an unjust past, reappor- 
tioning ancient grants, repudiating their fathers’ craven contracts to 
clip the wings of their souls. 


It’s a fresh deal yonder, but there are no fresh packs; the rules have 
simply been altered. It’s an open game now. 


The peasant can push his garden up the castle hill, and his son may 
travel the highroads to the high places with never a discriminatory law 
to say him nay. 

But he must contain his operations: within pipe spaces. - His 
boundaries are fixed—no wilderness is behind his frontiers. 

The horizon, though, still intrigues us—this ts an unfinished land. 

Centuries and centuries to come shall reveal ever nobler chances to 
the Republic. America is a lusty young empire at whose rich bosoms © 
uncounted multitudes shall nurse. 

What we have entrepreneured in random spots will be measured insig- 
nificant by the works which millions of vacant, lordless acres challenge 
approaching generations to create. 

Wherever anarchy has maddened men with its poisons, ignorance 
and wmpotence have first seduced their vision. 

However much others may despair of national destiny, if we but follow 
through, our futures are spangled with eternal stars. 
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By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Decoration by WT. Benda 
NENW Nanaiden aeroaaithe sea. ‘ 


Back in he homeland, far f om me, 
Maiden whose face I have never seen, 
‘ Small hand's whiteness, or bright hair's sheen— 
Unknown maiden, my dreams delighting, : 
Here in the foe's land, after the fighting, ¢ 
I send you home from my post by the Rhine 
‘A lonesome sentry s valentine. 


ee ots Se ee 


A penciled heart and a smudgy dart 
Drawn on an envelop, with a line 

Written beneath: “Though we're far apart, 
Dear, will you be my Valentine?” 


x5 


In the little while I've been over here, 

I have thought of you often and longed for you, dear. 
You are the first who has ever had 

The place in the heart of this soldier lad 

That you reign in now. Of the girls I knew 

In the old home town, there was none like you. 

How do you look, and speak—and cry? 

I shall know, when I see you by and by, 

When the cheering troops sail over the water— 

Dear little unknown wee new daughter! 


NLIKE the women of most warm races, those of Hawaii age well and 

i. With no pretense of make-up or cunning concealment of Time’s inroad 

} woman who sat under the /au tree might have been permitted as much as 

years by a judge competent anywhere over the world save in Hawaii. Y¢ 

| .children and her grandchildren, and Roscoe Scandwell, who had been her husbai 

; forty years, knew that she was sixty- four and would be. sixty-five come the next t 

: second day of June. But she did not look it, despite the fact that she thrust r 

glasses on her nose as she read her magazine, and took them off when her gaze d 
wander in the direction of the half-dozen children playing on the lawn. 

It was a noble situation—noble as the ancient /au tree, the size of a house, where sh 
if in a house, so spaciously and comfortably houselike was its shade, noble as the lawn t 
stretched away landward its plush of green at an appraisement of two hundred dollars a front : 
to a bungalow equally dignified, noble, and costly. Seaward, glimpsed through a fringe of 
dred-foot coconut-palms, was the ocean, beyond the reef a dark blue that grew indigo blue 
horizon, within the reef all the silken gamut of jade and emerald and tourmaline. pass 

And this was but one house of the half-dozen houses belonging to Martha Scandwell. 
town house, a few miles away in Honolulu, on Nuuanu Drive, was a palace. Hosts of 
had known the comfort and joy of her mountain house on Tantalus, and of her volcano 
her mauka house, and her makai house on the big island of Hawaii. Yet this Waikiki 
stressed no less than the rest in beauty, in dignity, and in expensiveness of up-keep. 
Japanese yard-boys were trimming hibiscus; a third was engaged expertly with the long he 
night-blooming cereus that was shortly expectant of unfolding in its mysterious night-bloo: 
immaculate ducks, a house Japanese brought out the tea-things, followed by a Japanese 
pretty as a butterfly in the distinctive garb of her race, and fluttery as a butterfly, to 
on her mistress. Another Japanese maid, an array of Turkish towels on her arm, Cross 
lawn well to the right in the direction of the bath- houses, from which the children, in swim 
suits, were beginning to emerge. Beyond, under the palms at the edge of the sea, two 
nurse-maids, in their pretty native costume of white yee-shon and straight-lined trousers, t 

black braids of hair down their backs, attended each on a baby in a perambulato: 

And all these, servants and nurses and grandchildren, were Martha Scandwell 
likewise, was the color of the skin of the grandchildren—the unmistakable Hay 

ee COlOr. tinted beyond shadow of mistake by exposure to the Hawaiian sun. One- 
and one-sixteenth Hawaiian were they, which meant that seven-eighths or fifteen-sixte er 

white blood informed that skin, yet failed to obliterate the modicum of golden t 

brown of Polynesia. But in this again, only a trained observer would have know 

the frolicking children were aught but pure-blooded white. Roscoe Scandwell, 

father, was pure white; M artha, three-quarters white; the many sons and daught I 
them seven-eighths white; the. grandchildren graded up to fifteen-sixteenths white, 
the cases when their seven- eighths fathers and mothers had married seven-eighths, 
selves fourteen-sixteenths, or seven-eighths, white. On both sides the stock was goc 
Roscoe straight- descended from the New England Puritans, Martha no less str. 
descended from the royal chief-stocks of Hawaii. 

In the distance, a motor-car stopped and deposited a woman whose utmost years 
have been guessed as sixty, who walked across the lawn as lightly as a well-cared-for woi 
ot forty, and whose actual calendar-age was sixty-eight. Martha rose from her sea 
greet her in the hearty Hawaiian way, arms about, lips on lips, faces eloquent, and oe 
no less eloquent with sincereness and frank excessiveness of emotion. And it was ‘ 
Bella” and “sister Martha” back and forth, intermingled with almost incoherent i inqu 
about each other, and about uncle This and brother That and aunt Some One Else, u 
the first tremulousness of meeting over, eyes moist with tenderness of love, they sat ga 
at each other across their teacups. Apparently they had not seen each other or embr: 
for years. In truth, two months marked the interval of their separation. — ‘And on 
sixty-four, the other sixty-eight. But the thorough comprehension resided in the fact 
in each of them one-fourth of them was the sun- -warm, love-warm heart of Hawaii. 

The children flooded about aunt Bella like’a rising tide, and were capaciously h 
and kissed ere they departed with their nurses to the swimming-beach. 

eS thought I’d run out to the beach ‘for several days—the trades had stopped 
ing,” Martha explained. 

““You’ve been here two weeks already.” Bella smiled fondly at her younger si 
“Brother Edward told me. He met me at the steamer and insisted’ on running m 
first of all to see Louise and Dorothy and that first grandchild of his. He’s as mad 
silly hatter about it.” : : . 

‘Mercy!’ Martha exclaimed. ‘Two weeks! I Ma not thought it that long.” ? 

‘“‘Where’s Annie—and: Margaret?” Bella asked. 

‘Murtha shrugged her voluminous shoulders with voluminous and forgiving afcora 
her wayward, matronly daughters who had left their children in her care for the aftern 

‘“Margaret’s at a meeting of the Outdoor Circle—they’re planning the a 
planting of trees and hibiscus all along both sides of Kalakaua Avenue,” 

she said. ‘And Annie’s wearing out eighty dollars’ worth of .tires 


“And at the forever, never-ending luaus, 1 must be seated on Lilolilo's makaloa mat. And I 
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lect seventy- -five dollars for the British Red Cross—this is their tag- 
uy, you know.” 

‘Roscoe must be very proud, ” Bella said, and observ at the bright 
0 of pride that appeared 1 in her sister’s eyes. “I got the news in San 
cisco of Ho-o-la-a’s first dividend. Remember when I put a thousand 
at seventy-five cents for poor Abbie’s children, and said I’d sell when it went to ten 
< pe 
And everybody laughed at you, and at anybody who bought a share,’ Martha nodded. 

But Roscoe knew. It’s selling to-day at twenty-four.” 

I sold mine from the steamer by wireless—at twenty even,” Bella continued. ‘‘ And 
yw Abbie’s wildly dressmaking. She’s going with May and Tootsie to Paris.” P 
nd Carl?”’ Martha queried. 
Ih, he’ll finish Yale all right—— ” 

Vhich he would have done anyway, and you know it.” 

la affirmed her guilt of intention of paying the way of her school-friend’s son through 
e, and added complacently: 

‘Just the same, it was nicer to have Ho-o-la-a pay for it. In a way, you see, Roscoe is 
it, because it was his judgment I trusted when I made the investment.’ She 
slowly about, her eyes taking in the beauty and comfort and repose of all they 
don. She sighed pleasantly and observed, ‘‘ All our husbands have done well by us 
what we brought them.” 

nd happily—” Martha agreed, then suspended her utterance with suspicious 
tness. 

nd happily, all of us, except sister Bella,” Bella forgivingly completed the thought 


was too bad, that marriage,’’ Martha murmured, all softness of sympathy. ‘You 
eso young. Uncle Robert should never have made you.” 
I was only nineteen,” Bella nodded. “But it was not George Castner’s fault. 
| look what he, out ‘of the grave, has done for me. Uncle Robert was wise. 
e knew George had the far-away vision of far ahead, the energy, and the 
adiness. He saw, even then, and that’s fifty years ago, the value of the 
ahala water-rights, which nobody else valued then. They thought he 
as struggling to buy cattle-range. He struggled to buy the future of 
e water—and how well he succeeded you know. I’m almost ashamed 
: ‘Pink of my income sometimes. No; whatever else, the unhappiness 
our marriage was not due to George. I could 
wwe lived happily with him, I know, even to 
is day, had he lived.” She shook her head 
ywly. “No; it was not his fault. Nor any- 
eS Not even mine. If it was anybody’s 
it”—the wistful fondness of her smile took 
esting out of what she was about to say— 
f it was anybody’s fault, it was uncle John’s.” 
““Tncle John’s?’” Martha cried, with sharp 
a “Tf it had to be one or the other, I 
uld have said uncle Robert. But uncle 
hn!” Bella smiled with slow positiveness. 
ut it was uncle Robert who made you marry ; 
ge Castner.” y 
hat is true,’”’ Bella nodded corrobo- é, 
ion. ‘But it was not the matter of 
isband but of a horse. I wanted 
trow a horse from uncle John, 


cle John said, ‘Yes.’ That Py 
w it all happened.” 
silence fell, pregnant and & E 
‘ic, and, while the voices of oe 


Idren and the soft manda- 
protests of the Asiatic 
s drew nearer from 


my fingers into his own pa wai holoi, where scented flower petals floated in the warm water” 
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the beach, Martha Scandwell felt herself vibrant and tremulous never raised his voice to me. Never—oh, cafi you believe i 


with sudden resolve of daring. She waved the children away. oh, please, sister, believe it!—did we havea high word or a « 
‘Run along, dears; run along. Grandma and aunt Bella word. But that house of his, of ours, at Nahala, was gray. 
want to talk.” the color of it was gray, and cool, and chill, while I was bi 


And as the shrill, sweet treble of child-voices ebbed away with all colors of sun and earth and blood and birth. It was: 
across the lawn, Martha, with scrutiny of the heart, observed the», cold, gray cold, with that cold-gray husband of mine at Nal 
sadness of the lines graven by secret woe for half a cen- You know he was gray, Martha. Gray like those 
tury in her sister’s face. For nearly fifty years had she’ traits of Emerson we used to see at school. His 
watched those lines. was gray. Sun and weather and all hours in the s 
She steeled all the melt- could never tan it. And he was as gray inside a: 

“And I was only nineteen when uncle Robert deci 
on the marriage. How was I to know? Uncle Ri 
talked to me. He pointed out how the wealth 
property of Hawaii was already beginning to pass. 
the hands of the haoles [whites]. The Hawaiian 
let their possessions slip away from them. ‘The Haw 
chiefesses who married /aoles had their possessions, t 
the managemen 
their haole husba 


only to the Parker ranch, 
Martha interrupted proudl 
‘““And he told me that ha 
our father, before he died, bee 
-5 as far-seeing as grandf 
ys half the then Parker ho 
Nee would have been ad 
Kilohana, making Kilo 

first. And he said that never, fo 
and ever, would beef be cheaper. An 
he said that the big future of Hawa! 
would be insugar. That was fift 
ago, and he has been more than pre 
right.. And he said that the young. 
George Castner, saw far, and wot 
far, and that there were many gi 


I 
i) 
i 


and that, if I married Georg 
future was assured in the bi 
way. 
‘“‘T was only nineteen. Just 
, ; & from the Royal Chief School— 
ing softness of the Hawaiian of her to break the half-century was before our girls went to the States for their educa 


“That was my time of bloom—Lilolilo beside me, myself on my wonderful Hilo, 


a queen, not of Hawaii but of Lilolilo and Love” 


of silence. : You were among the first, sister Martha, who got their educatio, 
Bella,”’ she said, ‘‘we never knew. You never spoke. But on the mainland. And what did I know of love and lover | 
we wondered—oh, often and often——” much less of marriage? All women married. It was their bus: 
And never asked,” Bella murmured gratefully. ness in life. Mother and grandmother—all the way back the, 


et trea | am asking how, at the last. This is our twilight. had married. It was my business in life to marry George 
And here, in our twilight, let us forget everything save that I ner. Uncle Robert said so in his wisdom, and I knew he 
am your dear sister as you are mine.” The eyes of both were very wise. And I went to live with my husband in the 
dewy-moist. Bella palpably trembled to utterance... ‘‘We house at Nahala. coat 4 
thought it was George Castner,” Martha went on; ‘and we ‘You remember it. No trees, only the rolling grass-lands, 
could guess the details. He was a cold man. You were warm high mountains behind, the sea beneath, and the wind! 
Hawaiian. He must have been cruel. Brother Walcott always Waimea and Nahala winds, we got them both, and the 
insisted he must have beaten you——”’ wind as well. Yet little would I have minded them, any 

‘No! No!” Bella broke in. “George Castner was never a than we minded them at Kilohana, or than they minded 
brute, a beast. Almost have I wished, often, that he had been. at Mana, had not Nahala itself been so gray, and hus 
He never laid hand on me. He never raised hand to me. He George so gray. We were alone. He was managing Nahala 


he Glenns, who had gone back to Scotland. Eighteen hundred 
year, plus beef, horses, cowboy service, and the ranch-house, 
as what he received.” 
“Tt was a high salary in those days,’”’ Martha said. 
“ And for George Castner, and the service he gave, it was very 
weap,” Bella defended. “ft lived with him for three years. 
re was never a morning that he was out of his bed later than 
uf-past four. He was the soul of devotion to his employers. 
onest to a penny in his accounts, he gave them full measure 
more of his time and energy. Perhaps that was what helped 
e our life so gray. But listen, Martha: Out of his eighteen 
hundred, he laid aside sixteen hundred each year. Think of it! 
The two of us lived on two hundred a year. Luckily, he did not 
drink or smoke. Also, we dressed out of it as well. I mademy 
wn dresses. You can imagine them. Outside of the cowboys 
_ who chored the fire-wood, I did the work.” 
“You, who had never known anything but servants from the 
e you were born!”’ Martha pitied. 
= ‘Oh, but it was the bare, naked, pinching meagerness of it!’ 
a cried out. ‘How far I was compelled to make a pound of 
@ ffee go! A broom worn down to nothing before a new one was 
ught! And beef! Fresh beef and jerky, morning, noon, and 
t! And porridge! Never since have I eaten porridge or any 
breakfast-food.” 
She arose suddenly and walked a dozen steps away to gaze a 
moment with unseeing eyes at the color-lavish reef while she 
+ ae herself. And she returned to her seat with the splen- 
did, sure, gracious, high-breasted, noble-headed port of which 
9 outbreeding can ever rob the Hawaiian woman. Very /aole 
Bella Castner, fair-skinned, fine-textured. Yet, as she re- 
turned, the high pose of head, the level-lidded gaze ‘of her long 
brown eyes under royal arches of eyebrows, the softly set lines of 
her small mouth that fairly sang sweetness of kisses after sixty- 
Bent years—all made her the very picture of a chiefess of old 
‘Hawaii full-bursting through her ampleness of /aole blood. 
Taller she was than her sister Martha, if anything more queenly. 
~_ “You know we were notorious as poor feeders,”’ Bella laughed 
ghtly enough. ‘It was many a mile on either side from Nahala 
) the next roof. Belated travelers or storm-bound ones would, 
! on occasion, stop with us overnight. And you know the lavish- 
ness of the big ranches then and now. How we were the laughing- 
‘stock! ‘What do we care?’ George would 
‘say. ‘They live to-day and now. Twenty 
\ years from now will be our turn, Bella. They 
will be where they are now, and they will 
ot out of our hand. We will be compelled 
0 feed them; they will need to be fed, and 
e will feed them well, for we will 
» rich, Bella, so rich that I am 
| to tell you. But I know 
what I know, and you must have 
faith in me.’ 
“George was right. Twenty 
_ afterward, though he did not 
‘live to see it, my income was a 
‘thousand a month. ee I 
not know what it is to-day. But 
I was only nineteen, and I would 


% 


o George: ‘Now! Now! We 
now. We may not be alive 
ty years from now. I do 
t a new broom. And there is 
ird-rate coffee that is only two cents a pound more than the 
ai stuff we are using. Why can’t I fry eggs in butter—now? 
ould dearly love at least one new table-cloth. Our linen! 
ashamed to put a guest between the sheets, though heaven 
ws they dare come seldom enough.’ 

‘Be patient, Bella,’ he would reply. ‘In a little while—in 
only a few years—those that scorn to sit at our table now or 

ep between our sheets will be proud of an invitation—those of 
n who will not be dead. You remember how Stevens passed 
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out last year—free-living and easy, everybody’s friend but his 
own. The Kohala crowd had to bury him, for he left nothing but 
debts. Watch the others going the same pace. There’s your 
brother Hal. He can’t keep it up and live five years, and he’s 
breaking his uncles’ hearts. And there’s Prince Lilolilo. Dashes 
by me with half a hundred mounted, able-bodied, roystering 
kanakas in his train who would be better at hard work and looking 
after their futures, for he will never be King of Hawaii. He will 
not live to be King of Hawaii.’ 

“George was right. Brother Hal died. So did Prince Lilolilo. 
But George was not a// right. He, who neither drank nor smoked, 
who never wasted the weight of his arms in an embrace or the 
touch of his lips a second longer than the most perfunctory of 
kisses, who was invariably up before cockcrow and asleep ere the 
kerosene lamp had a tenth emptied itself, and who never thought 
to die, was dead even more quickly than brother Hal and Prince 
Lilolilo. 

“ “Be patient, Bella,’ uncle Robert would say to me. ‘George 
Castner is a coming man. I have chosen well for you. Your 
hardships now are the hardships on the way to the promised 
land. Not always will the Hawaiians rule in Hawaii. Just as 
they let their wealth slip out of their hands, so will their rule slip 
out of their hands. Political power and the land always go to- 
gether. There will be great changes—revolutions no one knows 
how many or of what sort, save that, in the end, the /aole will 
possess the land and the rule. And in that day you may well be 
first lady of Hawaii, just as surely as George Castner will be 
ruler of Hawaii. It is written in the books. It is ever so where 
the haole conflicts with the easier races. I, your uncle Robert, 
who am half Hawaiian and half /aole, know whereof I speak. 
Be patient, Bella; be patient.’ 

** “Dear Bella,’ uncle John would say; and I knew his heart 
was tender forme. Thank God, he never told me to be patient ! 
He knew. Hewasvery wise. He was warm-human, and, there- 
fore, wiser than uncle Robert and George Castner, who sought 
the thing, not the spirit, who kept records in ledgers rather than 
numbered heart-beats breast to breast, who added columns of 
figures rather than remembered embraces and endearments of 
look and speech and touch.’ ‘Dear Bella,’ uncle John would say. 
He knew. You have heard always how he was the lover of the 
Princess Naomi. He was a true lover. He loved but] the once. 
After her death, they said he was eccen- 
tric. He was. He was the one lover, 
once and always. Remember that tabu 
inner room of his at Kilohana that we 
entered only after his death and found 
it hisshrine to her. ‘Dear Bella,’ it was 
all he ever said to me, but I knew he 
knew. 

‘And I was nineteen, and sun-warm 
Hawaiian in spite of my three-quarters 
’ haole blood, and I knew nothing save 
« my girlhood splendors at Kilohana and 

my Honolulu education at the Royal 

Chief School, andmy gray husband at Nahala 
with his gray preachments and practises of 
sobriety and thrift, and those two childless uncles 
of mine, the one with far, cold vision, the other 
the broken-hearted, forever-dreaming lover of a 
dead princess. 

“Think of that gray house! I, who had known 
the ease and the delights and the ever-laughing 
joys of Kilohana, and of the Parkers at old Mana, 

and of Puuwaawaa! You remember. We 
did live in feudal spaciousness in those days. 
Would you, can you, believe it, Martha—at 
Nahala, the only sewing-machine I had was 
one of those the early missionaries brought, 
a tiny, crazy thing that one cranked around 

by hand? 
SPerRics “Robert and John had each given husband 
yE45aM~ George five thousand dollars at my mar- 
riage. But he had asked for it to be kept 
secret. Only the four of us knew. And while I sewed my cheap 
holokus on that crazy machine, he bought land with the money— 
the upper Nahala lands, you know—a bit at a time, each pur- 
chase a hard-driven bargain, his face the very face of poverty. 
To-day, the Nahala ditch alone pays me forty thousand a year. 

“But was it worth it? I starved. If only once, madly, he 
had crushed me in his arms! If only once he could have lingered 
with me five minutes from his own business or from his fidelity 
to his employers! Sometimes I could have screamed, or show- 


ered the eternal bowl of hot porridge into his face, or smashed 
the sewing-machine upon the floor and danced a hula on it, just 
to make him burst out and lose his temper and be human, be a 
brute, be a man of some sort instead of a gray, frozen demigod!”” 

Bella’s tragic expression vanished, and she laughed outright in 
sheer genuineness of mirthful recollection. 

‘And when I was in such moods, he would gravely look me 
over, gravely feel my pulse, examine my tongue, gravely dose me 
with castor-oil, and gravely put me to bed early with hot stove- 
lids, and assure me that I’d feel better in the morning. Early to 
bed! Our wildest sitting-up was nine o’clock. Eight o’clock 
was our regular bedtime. It saved kerosene. - We did not eat 
dinner at Nahala—remember the great table at Kilohana where 
we did have dinner?—but husband George and I had supper. 
And then he would sit close to the lamp on one side the table 
and read old borrowed magazines for an hour, while I sat on the 
other side and darned his socks and underclothing. He always 
wore such cheap, shoddy stuff. And when he went to bed, I 
went to bed. No wastage of kerosene with only one to benefit 
by it. And he went to bed always the same way, winding up 
his watch, entering the day’s weather in his diary, and taking 
off his shoes, right foot first invariably, left foot second, and 
placing them just so, side by side, on the floor at the foot of the 
bed, on his side. 

“He was the cleanest man I ever knew. - He never wore the 
same undergarment a second time. _I did the wasning. He was 
so clean it hurt. -He shaved twice a day. He used more water 
on his body than any kanaka. He did more work than any two 
haoles. And he saw the future of the Nahala water.” 

‘‘And he made you wealthy, but did not make you happy,” 
Martha observed. 

Bella sighed and nodded. 

‘““What 1s wealth after all, sister Martha? My new automobile 
came down on the steamer with me. My third in two years. 
But, oh, all the cars and all the incomes in the world compared 
with a lover—the one lover, the one mate, to be married to,-to 
toil beside and suffer and joy beside, the one male-man lover- 
husband—— ” 

Her voice trailed off, and the sisters sat in soft silence while 
an ancient crone, staff in hand, twisted, doubled, and shrunken 
under a hundred years of living, hobbled across the lawn to them. 
Her eyes, withered to scarcely more than peep-holes, were sharp 
as a mongoose’s, and at Bella’s feet she first sank down, in pure 
Hawaiian mumbling, and chanting a toothless mele of Bella and 
Bella’s ancestry, and adding to it an extemporized welcome 
back to Hawati after her absence across the great sea to Cali- 
fornia. And while she chanted her mele, the old crone’s shrewd 
fingers /omi’d, or massaged, Bella’s silk-stockinged legs from ankle 
and calf to knee and thigh. 

Both Bella’s and Martha’s eyes were luminous-moist, as the 
old retainer repeated the Jomi and the mele to Martha ‘and “as 
they talked with her in the ancient tongue and asked the immemo- 


rial questions about her health and age and great-great-grand- 


children—she, who had lomi’d them as babies in the great house 
at Kilohana, as her ancestresses had Jomi’d their ancestresses 
through the unnumbered: generations. The brief duty-visit 
over, Martha arose-and accompanied her back to the bunga- 
low, putting money into her hand, commanding proud and 
beautiful. Japanese hovsemaids to wait upon the dilapidated 
aborigine with poi, which is compounded of the roots of the water- 
lily, with zamaka, which is raw fish, and with pounded kukuz-nut, 
and /imu, which latter is seaweed tender to the toothless, digesti- 
ble, and savory. It was the old feudal tie,-the faithfulness of the 
commoner to the chief, the responsibility of the chief to the com- 
moner; and Martha, three-quarters aole with the Anglo-Saxon 
blood of New England, was four-quarters Hawaiian in her re- 
membrance and observance of the well-nigh vanished customs 
of old days. 

As she came back across the lawn to the haw: tree, Bella’s eyes 
dwelt upon the moving authenticity of her and of ‘the blood of 
her, and embraced her and loved her. Shorter than Bella was 
Martha—a trifle, but the merest trifle—less queenly of port, but 
beautifully and generously proportioned, mellowed rather than 
dismantled by years, her Polynesian-chiefess figure eloquent and 
glorious under the satisfying lines of a half-fitting, grandly sweep- 
ing black-silk holoku trimmed with black lace more costly than 
a Paris gown. 

‘‘T had a year of it,” Bella resumed, 
were beginning to come right. 


“and, do you know, things 
I was beginning to draw to hus- 
band George. Women are so made. I was such a woman, at 
any rate. For he was good. He was just. All the old sterling 
Puritan virtues were hiss I was coming to draw to him, to like 
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I, from a twelvemonth of imprisonment at gray Naha 
_ was nineteen yet, just turning twenty within the week. 


him, almost, might I say, to love him. And had not uncle Jo 
loaned me that horse, I know that I would have truly loved 
and have lived ever happily with him—in a quiet sort of 
course. You see, I knew nothing else, nothing differen 
better in the way of man. . 

“And all would have been well for aye rest. an our ia 
except that he had to take steamer to Honolulu. It wa: 
He was to be gone two weeks or i first, for the 


save water, and the very haw of the wate fe hare 
five and ten cents an acre. And he suggested I needed 


pense, he decided Kilohana for me. Not only mould 
nothing for me to visit at the old home but he saved t 
the poor food I should have eaten had I remained alone 
which meant the purchase-price of more Nahala acre: e. 
at Kilohana uncle John said, ‘ Yes,’ and loaned me the ho 
“Oh, it was like heaven, getting back, those first severa 
It was difficult to believe at first that there was so much 
all the world. The enormous wastage of the kitchen appall 
I saw waste everywhere, so well trained had I been by In 
George. Why, out in the servants’ quarters, the agec 
and most distant hangers-on of the servants: fed be Ler 
George and I ever fed. 
“And love—our family way of loving! You know wh 
John was. And brother Walcott was there, and brother Ec 
and all the younger sisters save you and Sally away 
And aunt Elizabeth, and aunt Janet with her husban 
her children on a visit. It was arms around, and perpetu 
dearings, and all that I had missed for a weary twelver 
I was thirsty for it. I was like a survivor from the 
falling down on the sand and lapping the fresh, bubbling s 
at the roots of the palms. ‘s 
“And ‘hey came, riding up from fees lets he 
landed from the royal yacht, the whole ‘glorious cay le 
them, two by two, flower-garlanded, young and happ} 
Parker-ranch horses, thirty of them in the party, 
Parker-ranch cowboys and as many more of their own retai 
a royal progress. It was Princess Lihue’s progress, 
she flaming and passing, as we all knew, with the dreadful 
culosis; but with her were her nephews, Prince Lilolilo, 
everywhere as the next king, and his brothers, Prince 
and Prince Kamalau. And with the princess was E 
worth, who rightly claimed higher chief-blood lines thro 
Kauai descent than belonged to the reigning family 
Niles, and Emily Lowcroft, and—oh, why enumer 
Ella Higginsworth and I had been roommates at the R 
School. And there was a great resting-time for « 
luau [feast], for the /uaw waited them at the Parke 
and stronger drinks for the men, and lemonade and oran 
refreshing watermelon for the women. 
“And it was arms around with Ella Higainsworth, 


women, and Ella spoke to the’ princess, “and the p 
invited me to the progress, joining them at Man 
would depart, two days later. And I was mad, ma 


‘Oh, I had no thought of what was to happen. Soo 
was I with the women that I did not see Lilolilo exce 
tance, bulking large and tall above the other men. 
never been on a progress. I had seen them entertaine 
hana and Mana, but I had been too young to be invited. 
and after that it had been school and marriage. I kne 
would be like—two weeks of paradise, and little enou, 
other twelve months at Nahala. . 

‘“‘And I asked uncle John to lend me a hore whic 
three horses, of Course—one mounted cowboy, and ap 
to accompany me. No roads then. No automobiles. 
horse for myself—it was Hilo. You don’t remember hi 
were away at school then, and before you came home, t. 
ing year, ‘he’d broken his back and his rider’ s neck w 
roping up Mauna Kea. You heard about it—that young 
can naval officer.” 

“Lieutenant Bowsfield,” Martha nodded. 

“But Hilo! I was the first woman on his back. He was 
three-year-old, almost a four-year, and just broken. So b 
and in such vigor of coat that the high lights on him clad him 
shimmering silver. He was the biggest riding-animal on 
ranch, descended from the king’s Sparklingdew with a range-ma 


“And here, in our twilight, let us forget everything save that | am your dear sister as you are mine 
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for dam, and roped wild only weeks before. I never have seen so 
beautiful a horse. He had the round, deep- -chested, big-hearted, 
well-coupled body of the ideal mountain-pony, and his head and 
neck were true thoroughbred, slender, yet full, with lovely, alert 
ears not too small to be vicious or too large to be stubborn- mulish. 
And his legs and feet were lovely, too, unblemished, sure and firm, 
with long, springy pasterns that made him a wonder of ease under 
the saddle—— ” 

‘“‘T remember hearing Prince Lilolilo tell uncle John that you 
were the best woman rider in all Hawaii,” Martha interrupted to 

say. ‘‘That was two years afterward, when r was back from 
school and while you were still living at Nahala.” 

‘“‘Lilolilo said that?” Bella cried. Almost as with a blush, her 
long, brown eyes were illumined, as she bridged the years to her 
lover near half a century dead and dust. With the gentleness of 
modesty so innate in the women of Hawaii, she covered her spon- 
taneous exposure of her heart with added panegyric of Hilo. 

‘‘Oh, when he ran with me up the long-grass slopes, and down 
the long-grass slopes, it was like hurdling-in a dream, for he 
cleared the grass at every bound, leaping like a deer, a rabbit, or 
a fox-terrier—you know how they do. And cut up, and prance, 
and high life! He was a mount for a general—for a Napoleon or 
a Kitchener. And he had, not a wicked eye but, oh, such a 
roguish eye, intelligent, and looking as if it cherished a joke be- 
hind and wanted to laugh or to perpetrate it. And I asked uncle 
John for Hilo. And uncle John looked at me, and I looked at 
him and, though he did not say it, I knew he was feeling, “Dear 
Bella,’ and I knew, somewhere in his seeing of me, was all his 
vision of the Princess Naomi. And uncle John said, ‘Yes.’ That 
is how it happened. 

‘“‘But he insisted that I should try Hilo out—myself, rather— 
at private rehearsal. He was a handful—a glorious handful. 
But not vicious, not malicious. He got away from me over and 
over again, but I never let him know. I was not afraid, and that 
helped me keep always a feel of him that prevented him from 
thinking that he was even a jump ahead of me. 

‘‘T have often wondered if uncle John dreamed of what possibly 
might happen. I know I had 
no thought of it myself, that 
day I rode across and joined 
the princess at Mana. Never 
was there such festal time. 
You know the grand way 
the old Parkers had of enter- 


taining. The pig-sticking 
and wild-cattle- 
shooting, the horse- 
breaking, and the 
branding. The ser- 


vants’ quarters over- 


flowing. Parker cowboys in from everywhere. And allt 

from Waimea up, and the girls from Waipio and Honoka 
Paauilo—I can see them yet, sitting in long rows on top « 
stone walls of the breaking-pen and making /ezs [flower 
for their cowboy lovers. And the nights—the perfum 
the chanting of the meles and the dancing of-the /ul 
big Mana grounds, with lovers everywhere strolling oe 
under the trees. 

‘“‘And the prince—” Bella paused, and, for a long m 
small, fine teeth, still perfect, showed deep i in her underlip 
sought and won control and sent her gaze vacantly 
the far blue horizon. As she relaxed, her eyes came ba 
sister. ‘‘He was a prince, Martha. You saw him 
before—aiter you came home from seminary. He Alle 
of any woman—yes, and of any man. Twenty-five h 
glorious ripeness of man, great and princely in body 
great and princely in spirit. No matter how wild the 
reckless-mad the sport, he never seemed to forget that 
royal, and that all his forebears had been high chiefs. 
gracious, sweet, kindly, comradely, all friendliness—and 
and stern, and harsh if he were crossed too grievou 
hard to express what I mean. He was all man, man 
he was all prince, with a strain of the merry boy in him 
iron in him that would have made him a good and s 
of Hawaii had he come to the throne. 

“T can see him yet as I saw him that first day and 
his hand and talked with him—few words and bashful, 
thing but a year-long married woman to a gray haole 2 
Nahala, Half a century ago it was, that meeting—you 
how our young men then dressed in white shoes and 
white-silk shirts, with, slashed around the middle, the go 
colorful Spanish sashes—and for half a century that 
him has not faded in my heart. He was the center of 
the lawn, and I was being brought by Ella Higginsw. 
presented. The Princess Lihue had just called som 
chaff to her, which had made her halt to respond and 
halted a pace in front of her. ; 


“Still looking at n 
broke both part 


“ His glance chanced to Hehe on me. 
there, perturbed, embarrassed. Oh, 
I see him! His head thrown back a 
with that high, bright, imperious 
utterly care-free poise that was so 


‘ 


him. Oureyes met. His head bent forward, or straightened 
me—lI don’t know what happened. Did he command? Did 
‘obey? I donot know. I know only that I was a 
d to look upon, crowned with fragrant maile, = 
in Princess Naomi’s wonderful /oloku loanec 
by uncle John from his 
bu room; and I know that 
advanced alone to him 
ans the Mana lawn, and 
t he stepped forth from 
about him to meet me 
If-way. Wecame to each 
ther across the grass unat- 


ded, as if we were com- 
i each other across our 
{ 


——— 


“Was I very beautiful, 
ster Martha, when I was 


Ss or 


benim pil oabtigtel 


ea * 


young? I do not 
know. I don’t 
know. Butin that 


moment, with all 
his beauty and 
truly royal man- 
ners crossing to me 
and penetrating to 
the heart of me, I felt a sudden 
sense of beauty in myself—how 
shall I say?—as if in him and from 
him perfection were engendered 
and conjured within myself. 
“No word wasspoken. But, oh, 
I know I raised my face in frank 
answer to the thunder and trum- 
pets of the message unspoken, and that, had 
"* it been death for that one look and that one 
* moment, I could not have refrained from the 
gift of myself that must have been in my face 
and eyes, in the very body of me that breathed 
so high. Was I beautiful, very beautiful, 
3 Martha, when I was nineteen, just turning 
| %, into twenty?” 
ind Martha, three-score and four, looked upon Bella, three- 
and eight, and nodded genuine affirmation, and to herself 
led the appreciation of the instant in what she beheld— 
ella’s neck, still full and shapely, longer than the ordinary 
‘awaiian woman’s neck, a pillar that carried regally her high- 
: ae high-browed, high chiefess face and head; Bella’s hair, 
igl -piled, intact, sparkling the silver of the years, ringleted 
and contrasting definitely and sharply with her clean, slim, 
brows and deep-brown eyes. And Martha’s glance, in 
t overwhelming of modesty by what she saw, dropped 
the splendid breast of her and generously true lines of body 
e feet, silken-clad, high-heeled-slippered, small, plump, with 
Imost Spanish arch and faultlessness of instep. 
hen one is young, the one young time!” Bella laughed. 
olilo was a prince. I came to know his every feature and 
f every phase—afterward, in our wonder-days and -nights 
he singing waters, by the slumber-drowsy surfs, and on the 


a 
a 
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mountain ways. I knew his fine, brave eyes, with their straight 
black brows, the nose of him that was assuredly a Kamehameha 
nose, and the last, least, lovable curve of his mouth. There 
is no mouth more beautiful than the Hawaiian, Martha. 

“And his body! He was a king of athletes, from his wicked, 
wayward hair to his ankles of bronzed steel. Just the other day, 
I heard one of the Wilder grandsons referred to as the ‘Prince 
of Harvard.’ Mercy! What would they, what could they have 
called my Lilolilo, could they have matched him against this 
Wilder lad and all his team at Harvard?” 

Bella ceased and breathed deeply, the while she clasped her 
fine, small hands in her ample silken lap. But her pink fair- 
ness blushed faintly through her skin and warmed her eyes as 
she relived her prince-days. 

“Well—you have guessed?”’ Bella said, with defiant shrug of 
shoulders and a straight gaze into her sister’s eyes. ‘‘We rode 
out from gay Mana and continued the gay progress—down the 
lava trails to Kiholo to the swimming and the fishing and the 
feasting and the sleeping in the warm sand under the palm:; 
and up to Puuwaawaa, and more pig-sticking, and roping an_ 
driving, and wild mutton from the upper pasture-lands; and 0” 
through Kona, now mauka [mountainward], now down to the 
king’s palace at Kailua, and to the swimming at Keauhou, and 
to Kealakekua Bay and Napoopoo and Honaunau. And every- 
where the people turning out, in their hands gifts of flowers and 
fruit and fish and pig, in their hearts love and song, their heads 
bowed in obeisance to the royal ones while their lips ejaculated 
exclamations of amazement or chanted meles of old and unfor- 
gotten days. 

“What would you, sister Martha? You know what we Ha- 
wallans are. You know what we were half a hundred years 
ago. Lilolilo was wonderful. I wasreckless. Lilolilo, of himself, 
could make any woman reckless. I was twice reckless, for I had 
cold, gray Nahala to spur me on. I knew. I had never a doubt. 
Never a hope. Divorces in those days were undreamed. The 
wife of George Castner could never be Queen of Hawaii, even if 
uncle Robert’s prophesied revolutions were delayed and if Lilolilo 
himself became king. But I never thought of the throne. What 
I wanted would have been the queendom of being Lilolilo’s wife 
and mate. But I made no mistake. What was impossible was 
impossible, and I dreamed no false dreams. 

“Tt was the very atmosphere of love. And Lilolilo was a 
lover. I was forever crowned with /eis by him, and he had his 
runners bring me /eis all the way from the rose-gardens of Mana 
—you remember them—fifty miles across the lava and the 
ranges, dewy-fresh as the moment they were plucked, in their 
jewel-cases of banana bark; yard-long they were, the tiny pink 
buds like threaded beads of Neapolitan coral. And at the /uaus 
the forever, never-ending /uwaus, I-must be seated on Lilolilo’s 
makaloa mat, the prince’s mat, his alone and tabu to any lesser 
mortal save by his own condescension and desire. And I must 
dip my fingers into his own pa wai holoi [finger-bowl], where 
scented flower petals floated in the warm water. Yes; and care- 
less that all should see his extended favor, I must dip into his 
pa paakai for my pinches of red salt, and imu, and kukui-nut 
and chili pepper; and into his ipw kai [fish-sauce dish] of kou 
wood that the great Kamehameha himself had eaten from on 
many a similar progress. And it was the same for special deli- 
cacies that were for Lilolilo and the princess alone—for his elit 
and the ake and the palu and the alaala. And his kahilis were 
waved over me, and his attendants were mine, and he was mine 
and, from my flower-crowned hair to my happy feet, I was a 
woman loved.” 

Once again, Bella’s small teeth pressed into her underlip as 
she gazed vacantly seaward and won control of herself and 
her memories. 

“Tt was on, and on, through all Kona, and all Kau, from 
Hoopuloa and Kapua to Honuapo and Punaluu, a lifetime of 
living compressed into two short weeks. A flower blooms but 
once. That was my time of bloom—Lilolilo beside me, myself 
on my wonderful Hilo, a queen, not of Hawaii but of Lilolilo 
and Love. He said I was a bubble of color and beauty on the 
black back of Leviathan, that I was a fragile dewdrop on the 
smoking crest of a lava-flow, that I was rainbow riding the 
thundet-cloud——.”’ 

Bella paused for a moment. 

“T shall tell you no more of what he said to me,” she de- 
clared gravely, “save that the things he said were fire of love 
and essence of beauty, and that he composed /ulas to me, and 
sang them to me before all, of nights under the stars as we lay 
on our mats at the feasting, and I on the makaloa mat of 
Lilolilo. | (Continued on page 133) 
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E ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant and erratic nature, but 
possessing marked musical and literary talent (as a youth he 
published a volume of short sketches that was highly-acclaimed), was 
brought up in the Chicago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was. asso- 
ciated with Humphrey Weaver, a man of an inventive turn of mind, 
in the ownership of a weekly paper. When twenty-one he married 
Cecily Hamlin, the daughter of an American adventuress, who ‘later 
became the wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, Madame 
Watt, as she was called, murdered her husband during a violent alter- 
cation. Cecily, the sole witness of the tragedy, was so overcome at the 
trial that Henry abducted her. They were discovered after a fort- 
night; the trial was resumed, but Cecily died a few weeks later. 
Madame Watt was acquitted and went to live in a stone house resem- 
bling a castle that she built in a lonely spot on Lake Michigan. Henry 
served six months in the penitentiary for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, but finally turns up in a small 
Mid-Western city under the name of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work 
on a newspaper. He soon finds himself becoming interested in Mary 
Maloney, a bookkeeper who lives in his boarding-house, and is some- 
what disturbed by the thought of disloyalty to Cecily’s memory. At 
the office, his eccentric behavior and absent-minded manner arouse 
the interest of Margie Daw, a special writer, a woman who hasealready 
had two husbands. By searching among Henry’s effects, she penetrates 
the ‘‘Stafford”’ disguise. 

Through Humphrey Weaver, Madame Watt’s lawyers get in touch 
with Henry. Madame is anxious to see him. He decides to go to 
her, and gets leave from Mr. Listerly, the publisher of the paper. He 
finds the woman mentally deranged, but anxious to make atonement, 
by the payment of money, for the suffering she has caused him. Henry 
indignantly rejects the proposition and rushes away. On his return 
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to his post, he finds a check for twenty thousand dollars from M. 
Watt’s lawyers, with a strong plea not to send it back. He off 
to Mary Maloney, who has a man waiting to marry her. She 
not accept it. He takes an apartment in the building where 
Daw lives. Mr. Winterbeck, the city editor, gives him his first | 
torial assignment—to interview the mayor, Tim MacIntyre, abou 
arrangements for the unveiling of the Cantey Memorial. Jam 
Cantey was a power in the city, and his estate is chief owner of 
County Railways system. : 

Henry finds the mayor drunk, and grossly indiscreet in regar 
some proposed manipulation of County Railways stock. He w. 
a full exposé of this, which the paper publishes, and then is com} 
to brand as false. Henry is discharged. Just then he is taken 
and is cared for by Margie Daw. On recovery, learning that his 
is gone, he resolves on suicide. He offers the twenty-thousand-do 
check to Mr. Listerly, and asks that the money be devoted to s 
charity. Listerly sees that Henry is in trouble, and the upsho 
their talk is that the young man is assigned to write a proposed 
raphy of Cantey. This news creates consternation among MacIn 
and his friends—O’Rell, manager of County Railways; Qual 
attorney for the Painter interests, and Amme, a lawyer for the Can 
estate. They resolve to stop Henry, but he goes the next day to 
Cantey home and meets the younger daughter, Miriam, who has b 
her father’s confidant. She is an invalid and unable to walk. 

Miriam gives Henry a strong box containing her father’s pri 
papers, and shows him a letter to her left by Cantey in which 
requests that his biography shall be perfectly frank and sincere 
spare no one. Henry enthusiastically agrees with this idea, and 
to work arranging Cantey’s memoranda. Meanwhile, Macl 
and his friends continue their plans to oust Henry from the proj! 


In spite of their efforts, they can find out but little about 
him. The services of Miriam’s nurse, Miss Russell, and of 
‘Mrs. Bentley, the housekeeper, are enlisted. Miriam’s sister 
Esther and her husband, Will Appleby, try to induce Miriam 
to go away and abandon the idea of the biography for a time. 
One of the things the conspirators fear most quickly comes 
to pass. Henry falls in love with Miriam and tells her so. 
He also reveals his true name, and confesses the authorship 
of ‘‘Satraps of the Simple,” but not the tragic episode of his 
youth. Miriam, after learning who Henry is (she has long 
admired his book), recovers the use of her legs and walks a 
few steps. 


XX 


THE FEVER CALLED LOVE 


ISS RUSSELL, her face a mask, moved briskly 
about, putting Miss Cantey’s room to rights. 
Miss Cantey herself lay on the bed, propped up 
with pillows, her reading-lamp lighted, a book, 
itraps of the Simple,” in her lap. It was half-past seven. 
inner-tray had gone down. Yet Miss Cantey—in a curious, 
state of excitement—had refused, sharply for her, to be 
lressed for the night. And the wheel-chair was right there 
e bed. Miss Russell hesitated in the doorway. 
*m very comfortable here,” said Miss Cantey abruptly. 
ring when I need you. No; don’t close the door. I want 
eels 


Russell moved discreetly away. The study door stood 
a. She paused there, looking at the telephone-instrument 
the desk. She went on down-stairs. There was another 
instrument on the lower stair-landing, but Mrs. Bentley 
-in the living-room reading the paper. To her, Miss Russell 
ke, in a voice of professional quiet. 
m going to run over to the drug store. 
T'll be right back.” 
om a telephone-booth in the drug store she spoke to 
Appleby. 
A little scene followed at the Appleby’s. 
Phe manufacturer was roused from a comfortable absorp- 
on in the evening paper by a tremulously indignant Esther. 
““Will—listen! Something’s got to be done at once!” 
“What on earth’s the matter, Esther?” 
“That fellow—Miriam’s been in father’s study with him. 
é must have carried her in. She claims she walked. 
agine! What can we have been thinking of to let things 
loose? She opened the safe for him. They put some 
the papers into a strong box. Miss Russell saw him carry 
e box away when he went home.” 
“But how does Miss Russeli——’ 
hhe—she says she thought I ought to know. Miriam 
dherin. She actually saw it— Will, don’t sit there 
-that! Get up! Do something!” 
Yes, I know, dear, but’”’—Will slowly rose, leaned rather 
essly against the center-table—‘‘but you must give me 


If Miss Cantey 


, 


It’s time to 
There isn’t a minute. He’s coming back this 
ng. Miriam wouldn’t let Miss Russell undress her. 
Sure there’s some understanding— Can’t you do 
hing?” 

t the moment, I don’t see just what, dear. 
am’s twenty-four years old. She’s living there 


low can you talk like that?” she cried. “‘‘ Her own 
erty!’ Oh, I’ve been patient with her! I’ve 
kind and yielding. And this is what I get in 
I’ve never taken the slightest step to contest 
Father made her his pet, gave her everything 
ersaid a word. And now, when my worst fears 
ized, now when she’s fallen into the clutches of 
}unknown man, this cheap rascal, and is actually 
hg steps to blacken my own father’s name——” 
but, my dear, how do you know ‘1 
, don’t speak to me! If you can’t speak like a 
Can’t you see what’s happening? The girl’s 
ess invalid. What can she know about the 
about men? Here’s a blackmailer worms his 
Mm there, and in less than a week she’s turning 
‘0 him all my father’s secrets— I suppose you’ll 
ve can’t legally do anything.” 
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“Well, my dear, now wait just a moment 

“That’s it! Wait! Wait! Wait! And meantime he packs 
father’s secrets into a tin box and carries them away! And 
meantime Miriam’s waiting there to give him more, hopelessly 
infatuated!”? She drew herself up, flushed with a burning-rage. 
“Why,” she cried, ‘why didn’t I marry a man? A man!” 
And stormed out. 

The person she had happened to marry thrust his hands into 
his trousers pockets and for a brief time paced the floor. Then 
he snatched up a cap and rushed out of the house and down 
the hill to Mr. Amme’s. Amme said, 

“Tf you’ll just leave this to me, I think something may be done.” 

To which Will, in some relief, replied: 

“Good! And call on me if I can help.” 

And to the still excited woman waiting on his front porch, 
he remarked: i : 

“T’ve started things, my dear. Now, you must try to keep 
patient. You and I mustn’t appear too much in this. Every- 
thing that can be done’s being done.”’ 


Miriam lay motionless, listening. The front door opened and 
closed, a faint but familiar sound, far below. She lifted her 
head. Color crept into her pale cheeks. Then her head sank 
back on the pillows. The step on the stairs was Miss Russell’s. 
The nurse glanced in at the door. 

“You may go out for a while if you like,” 
a breathless voice. 

“But—but you'll be going to bed, Miss Cantey.” 

“Oh, no—notnow. I’mcom- 
fortable enough this way. Id 
rather be alone. When I’m 
ready for bed, [ll call Mrs. 


said Miriam, in 


ae 


age 


ee) 


Oe 


Calverly forgot the rich room and the hard, hostile men in it. 


The voice was Miriam Cantey's 
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Bentley.” Miss Russell slightly pursed her lips, but recollected 
herself and moved discreetly away. ‘“‘And you might just leave 
the door open, said Miss Cantey. “‘I like the air.” 

The nurse’s mouth twisted into a queer half-smile as she moved 
off down the hall.: Miss Cantey didn’t seem to know that she 
had spoken twice about the door. Things were going along at 
a great rate! 

Miriam listened while Miss Russell went to her own room, 
then down-stairs, and out of the house. 
Through the open window came the sound 
of her quick, light step on the stone side- 
walk, a sound that died away: 

Miriam still listened. Her eyes sought 
the clock on the mantel. She glanced at 
the book in her lap, held it up (the effort 
brought a twinge of pain), and restlessly 
turned the pages. It was a book she 
loved. The Henry Calverly who had 
written it had seemed as remote as Lord 
Tennyson. 

The amazing thing to her, just now, 
was his youth. He seemed a boy. And 
he had suffered. The world had, in some 
way, nearly broken him. Now 
genius—sensitive, delicate of mind, hope- 
lessly lacking in the crust that a man must 
have who is to live in the world of men— 
and women. Ah, women! She wondered 
—what sort had he known? 

She lay back on the pillows, closed her 
eyes, tried to compose her thoughts. It 
would be difficult; she knew that. After 
years of suffering and solitude, he had 
come like a mad angel into her life. All 
her secret imaginings were suddenly, irre- 
sistibly embodied in him. Her reason, she 
knew, was going, was gone. 

There was another step on the stone 
walk. Her quick ear selected it from the 
other familiar sounds of the city. Heed- 
less of the pain—in a curious way welcom- 
ing it—she raised herself on an clbow. 
What was pain now? She had stood alone. 
He had done that to her—after all these 
years. She resented all the others—Esther, 
this nurse who suddenly seemed a stranger, 
Mrs. Bentley, Doctor Martin—fiercely re- 
sented them. The feeling was so near 
hatred that it frightened her, left her 
confused. They had kept her down, cau- 
tiously surrounded her; but he—the merest 
thought of him was a flame in her breast. 
For him, she had risen and walked. She 
thought of it now as a miracle. During 
the years, she had forgotten how to want 
to walk. Now she was torn by new wild 
dreams of another sort of life. For the 
first time since her late girlhood, she saw herself walking about 
like other people, on the street, on the golf-course, living, work- 
ing, even laughing. The fear came that she might not have the 
physical strength to endure this excitement. 

That almost familiar step turned in at the front walk. 
aman. Could it be he? The-bell rang, far below. There was 
a long wait. Then the door opened; there were faint voices 
and a step on the stairs. He came up, and up. Her color was 
coming and going; her pulse beat high in her temples. 

He was right here now, on this floor. He went into the 
study and quietly closed the door. 

She lay there, struggling desperately to clear away the un- 
reason that clouded her thoughts. Then, unsuccessful in this, 
swept helplessly, blindly along on a torrent of sheer feeling, 
heedless of the pain the effort brought, she somehow got herself 
from the bed to her chair, and, white now, propelled. herself 
back into her sitting-room. The narrow door was closed. For 
a long moment she lay back motionless, gazing at it. 

She heard him then, moving about. She wheeled round and 
tapped at the door. It opened so quickly that she started. 

The strong box stood on the desk. He had brought it back. 

He spoke first. This was a'relief. She felt that she couldn’t 
have broken that silence. 

“T had to come,” he was saying. ‘I couldn’t wait over- 
night. If you hadn’t been here, I was going to send for Miss 


y 


‘It was 


do it. 


Russell and ask to see you. _I brought those papers b 
You must put them in the safe.” 
His manner, his voice, depressed her. 
She spoke now, to ward off what was coming. i 
“Very likely you’re right,” she heard herself saying, in 
almost matter-of-fact voice. “I'll tell you—I’ll give you t 
combination. Then you can get them out as you need t 
‘““Oh no—no——”’ : 


“That's it! Wait! Wait! Wait! And meantime he 


“Please! I think I’d better not try to walk again to-n 
They couldn’t look at each other now; the possibility 
carrying her, as matters stood, had so plainly passed. “L 


please!”’ And she quietly recited the combination. Hes 
motionless. ‘‘Please!”? she said again. “If you'll go t 
sale” 


He obeyed now, following her directions until the stee 
swung open. 
““Youican get the box in, I think,” she said. 
“Yes,” said he; “‘there’s room enough. Vil lay the key on 
OR keep es > said she. “It doesn’t matter.’ 
“Vm afraid it does. I can’t keep it. I can’t do—th 
You meah—— ”’ F 
“This work. I’m going to Mr. Listerly to-night. I 
I’ve had to trust that you’d understand. It’s 
difficult to talk about it, but——” 


Samuel 


is voice trailed into silence. He closed the safe and sank 
the arm of the big chair to which he had carried her. 
er eyes wandered downward. There was his book in her 
ap. She couldn’t remember bringing it. 
‘It’s. been like a wonderful dream,” he said. 

[lost myself. I told you I loved you.” 

*T think,” said she, very low, intently studying the cover of 
the book, ‘owe needn’t talk about that.” 


“T spoiled it. 


i. | 
| ce (' i 
ee fang 


ather s secrets into a tin box and carries them away!” 


—- 


se, 
“Ym sorry.” His voice was gentler. “But that’s what 
nakes it so plain, of course. All these years I’ve thought I 
ould never love again. It’s been a problem every day, just to 
vant to live, keep going. I didn’t know there was a girl like 
vou i in the world. I shall know now, always, after I’m—I’m 
fone, that you’ve brought me to life again. It isn’t fair to 
other you with it, but I do want you to know that. I want 
‘ou to know that you’ve helped me. You see, I’ve made such a 
ness ot my life.” 
| There was a long silence. 
Then she said, still looking down: 
91 thought I ‘had your promise to do the book. You see, 
about given up hope of ever working it out as father wished. 
I didn’t know there was a man like you. 
He threw out a hand. 
te so clearly impossible.” 


, 


He was bitter. ‘I’m poor, 
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useless. I can’t even use my own name. Oh, it’s impossible! 
I can offer you nothing—a thousand times worse than nothing! 
It would injure you even to be known as my friend.’ 
“Oh,” said she, “you mean reputation—that?” 
“Certainly.” 
“T don’t think i eae? 
“You would have to care.” 
“But father didn’t care. 
protecting Esther and me. 


Not for himself. He thougnt of 
Everyone protects me. They’ve 
Couldn’t we—can’t we regard 


been dreadfully wrong about it. 

this thing—well, impersonally?”’ 
He sprang up, strode to a window, stood staring out. 
ce No, ? 


he muttered; “we can’t. Or I can’t. I’m sorry. 
I know I’m failing you. Anyway, that fact 
that I can’t settles it. IU’mnogood. That’s 
one fact that appears to be established.” 

She lifted her eyes. 

“Of course that’s absurd! 
Calverly! You wrote this book.”’- She held 
it up. ‘‘You’re voung. You lost the touch 
for a while, but it will come back. You'll 
write other books. There’s no one in the 
world quite like you. In your heart you know 
that; you know I’m speaking the truth!” 

He turned on her, a somber light in his eyes. 

“Do you really think that? Do you believe 
V’ll get it again?” 

‘““Of course. What right have you to be 
discouraged? At vour age?” 

““But look at the mess I’m in! 
failure!” 

“Hasn’t every 
artist ?”’ 

She could feel his eves; they had been gray- 
blue. but now they were dark. 

The telephone-bell rang. 

“Tl answer,” he said absently, reaching 
for the instrument. then turned on her with 


You are Henry 


An utter 


artist suffered—every real 


this: ‘‘I must ask you not to make it hard. 
The least I can do is to quit, go. I’ve 
broken down at everything else.’ It won’t 
do to break down at this—stay aimlessly 


iasten my wrecked 
And if I look at you much 


on—make love to you— 
life on yours. 
longer——’ ‘ 

Again the bell. 

“You'd better answer it,” she said. 
added, ‘“‘ You’ve made me walk.’ 

He clapped a hand over the transmitter. 

“Queer,” hesaid. “It’s Amme. Wants 
me to go toa Mr. Qualters’ house at once. 
Seems to think it’s $s important. Nobody else 
will do.”’ He listened again, then replied 
with: ‘All right, Mr- Amme.. I’ll be 
over. Yes—at once.” 

He came to the door now. 

“Did he say what it was?” 
fingering the book 

“No. Hewasurgent. Something about 
a serious conference. I—I think the best 
thing would be to say good-by?”’ 

He stood over her. She didn’t look up. 
He turned, hesitated, listened vainly for a 
sound from her, finally walked out and 
down the stairs. The sound, when it came, failed to reach his 
ears. It was a sob. 


And 


she asked, 


XXI 
IN WHICH OSWALD QUALTERS UNDERTAKES TO CLOSE IN 


AmME, more cautious than Will Appleby, wouldn’t trust his 
news to ‘the telephone. He hurried over to Qualters’ house. 

“The time has come to close in on that chap,” he said, when 
the library door was safely shut. 

“T hardly think so. There are reports still to come to mé. 
I haven’t even his real name yet.” 

“‘Can’t wait for it. He’s got into the safe.” 

Qualters was lighting a cigar. He glanced up sharply. 

“How do you know that?” 

Amme told him. Qualters smoked and considered. After a short 
while, chatting easily on other topics, he reached for his telephone. 
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“Calling Harvey O’Rell,”’ he explained.. 

Mr. O’Rell was not at ‘home. The golf club was suggested. 
Finally he was found at the Town Club. 

“Oh, Harvey,” said Qualters then, “a little problem has 
come up. Hop in your car and drive en to my place. 

Yes; right away. Excuse yourself, then. . I need you here. 
it won't keep. . . . Concerns the papers in Jim Cantey’s safe. 
The one at his house. . All right. Come right along.” 

When O’Rell came, Qualters left Amme to call up the young 
man known as Stafford, trying his boarding-house first, then 
the Cantey home. 

He showed his guest into a reception-room and closed the 
doors. O’Rell watched him guardedly. 

“Bit of a scrape,- Harvey,” said the host easily. “Our 
young friend has fascinated Miriam Cantey and got into the 
safe up there. He took some of those old papers to his boarding- 
house this evening in a strong box of Jim Cantey’s. It’s no 
time to stop at trifles. You can’t afford to let him keep those 
papers.” - 

Their eyes met. O’Rell, physically big and strong, considered 
the rather dapper lawyer. 

‘““Why do you include me?” he asked brusquely. 

“Harvey,” Qualters replied, “better dropit. I have the facts. ’ 

“What facts?” 

“For one thing, a curious little document involving you and 
Tim MacIntyre in a straight bribe of ten thousand dollars.” 

Again, eye to eye, they weighed each other. ; 

O’Rell was the first to turn away. 

‘““Well?”? he remarked, quietly enough. 

“T want’ you to go straight to Tim now, and order him to get 
that box back.” 

‘““Any suggestions as to the method?” There was a trace of 
sarcasm in O’Rell’s voice. 

“Tt’s easy enough. Have one of his precious police captains 
send a porch-climber around. Tim’s got thugs that would kill 
you for fifteen dollars and call it a pretty fair day. Don’t 
let him give you a word of nonsense. He’s got to get that box 
and deliver it here to me by ten to-night. Meantime, VIl hold 
this Stafford here. And I want you to send Tim around. Tell 
him to come to the side door. Better get back as soon as you 
can, yourself.” 

‘““What are you going to do to Stafford?” 

“Break him. I'll do that for you.” 

O’Rell said, 

“Very well; I’ll see Tim.” 

Qualters detained him a moment, found that Stafford had been 
located at the Cantey home and was on his way, then sent him 
forth. 

He and Amme then smoked and waited in the study. He 
employed himself writing a note in pencil, which he sealed in 


an envelop, addressed to Senator Painter, stamped, and slipped: 


into his pocket. It read: 


My DEAR SENATOR: 

It’s working out more rapidly than I’ve dared hope. Ive got both 
MacIntyre and O’Rell where I want them. O’Rell was the real stum- 
bling-block. I think I can promise you that by to-morrow the remains 
of the Cantey machine will be in our hands. Q. 


<< 


A quarter of an hour later, Stafford was announced. Qualters 
sent down word for him to wait. 

Another quarter-hour passed. Qualters talked lightly of 
this and that. Amme grew even quieter, and watched his 
host. He knew the power of the man. ‘Old Painter’s right 
eye,’ Jim Cantey had called him, a year or so before he died. 
But this chatty side was interesting. 

O’Rell came up the stairs, grave, silent. He gave Qualters 
a slight inclination of the head. It was report enough. 

‘The man’s down-stairs,”’ he said. 

“Yes,” said Qualters; ‘I know.”’ He rose now, laid down 
his cigar, for a moment considered the room critically; then 
he drew out a chair to the center of the room, not too near the 
table-desk, turned out the wall lights behind it, drew two other 
chairs nearly in a line with his own, backs to the mantel, and 
switched on the other lamps on this same side of the room, so 
that a strong light would fall on the occupant of the single 
chair. 

Then he rang, and said to the answering servant, 

“Ask Mr. Stafford to step up here.” 

The young man, stepping hesitantly forward against the 
light, impressed all three as looking distinctly seedy and not 
overstrong. And each in his own way wondered what on earth 
Bob could have been thinking of. He was anything but a 


businesslike young fellow, lacked address, ner to be 
fused, glancing from one to another of ‘the three ins 
men before him. 

“I’m Mr. Qualters,” said the centrale one of hess 
met Mr. Amme. And this is Mr. O’Rell. 

“ve met Mr. O’Rell, too,” said the man. 

The general manager ‘of County Railways ignored 
thrust. If it was a thrust. Very likely it wasn’t. Th 
didn’t look as if he were capable of thrusting. 

“Sit down,” said Qualters, sharply, indicating the 
the light. 

The man glanced at it, then at the row against th 
His sensitive mouth twitched a very little. Then he 
like a tired person, settling back and shading his e 
hand. The three took the other chairs. ‘Their faces 
owed, but he could feel their hard eyes on him. T 
through the silence, came the sharp voice e of Mr. oe 

“What is your name?” : 

Calverly sat motionless. ae ae tee 

“Come! Out with it! We want the truth!” — 

Calverly weakly shifted his position. It was sudde 
if not impossible, to keep the old lie going. ; 

‘“‘Perhaps you don’t know your own name. oe 


He ea t see her again, would leave tow 
but he knew deeply that she wanted him t 
but put her life in his hands. It wouldn’t do. 
Sitting down-stairs there, alone, it had bee Oye 
him and give him io ae 


thea equal to most of the men he met. Hl 
their evasions, their seli-justifications, sensi 
weakness, could usually, in a ight 


these others were deeply involved i in ‘the a 
office. It was so absurdly easy to see what they 
this young man puzzled him. Not seriously —h 
could break him—still the fellow was_ elusiv 
place himself in Qualters’ mind. That 
thing in life as a seedy youngster who 
the world that wealth could give, 
recover firmly the great gift he had los 
at the moment, at least—beyond. Qualters. | 

This fact was Calverly’s strength. | 
These men were after him with a 
from the very way they sat, bent ( 
Well, he wouldn’t give them. much satisfaction. Ve 
the jig was up. They had him. They mea 
expose him. But they couldn’t expose him to M 
For she knew. And what else mattered? — sat 

He sat up straight, dropped his hand, and fac 
then abruptly rose. The three started apprel 

“T’ll just turn this a little,” he said, in an explanatory 
and moved the desk-lamp. 

Then, standing opposite them, looking down, his 
twisted in a wry, slightly self-conscious smile, 

“What's it all about?” he asked. “You asked me t 
I came. Now you put me in the witness- chair and tur 
lights on me. What’s the idea?” v 

‘Sit where you like,” said Qualters brusquely. 
your name? Will you tell us that?” 

Bm, trying to think up some reason why I shoul 
anything.” , 

“You call yourself Hugh Stafford. ey 

Calverly couldn’t, just then, have uttered ae name 
but he bowed. He could do that, barely. 

Qualters leaned forward on the table. : ; 

“Who sent you here, anyway?” The only reply wa 
same almost contemptuous smile. ‘(Answer that, please!” 

“‘ Nobody.” 4 

“Then why are you here?’ No answer. “You must 
aware, Mr.— well, to save discussion I’ll call you Stafford— 
must be aware that a man who uses a false name to worm hin 
into the confidence of-——” 


ae WA 
ORAWN BY HOWARD CHANDL: 
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“Wait, please! D’ve wormed myself in nowhere. If you 
mean the Cantey biography, Mr. Listerly offered me that job. 
I'd never heard of it. I took it because I needed the money. 
“Oh, you needed it?” 

“Ves”—his color was rising—‘‘I needed it.’ 

“The pay is thirty-five dollars a week, I believe. 

““Perhaps—w ell—yes, it is.’ ‘ 

“And you had no money—nothing else?” 

“No, I didn’t. Though that might be thought my own 
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ea 


ai! 


told her that. Even if the doctors had been wrong, her 

injury healed, the supposed paralysis but a bad habit, th 
were muscles to be trained, a new habit to be built up. § 
would have to learn to walk. Every day she would try i 
little, fight it out, work free of nurses, doctors, housekeeper: 
begin, at last, to live. The recklessness grew. A new ma 
had touched and quickened her spirit. She knew now h 
terribly alone she had lived since her father’s death. In a wi 
the new life would be harder. All this care had brought h 


she felt, to a sort of paralysis of the mind. It wasn’t to be e 
és to throw that off. She would have to take up work—some s¢ 
Listerly. we isn’t he The telephone-bell broke in on her reverie. She stared 
the instrument, her pulses leaping. It stood on the desk, : 
than an arm’s length away. 

She got out of the chair, reached for the desk, fell besidl 
but somehow drew herself along, reached the instrument, lif 
‘it down, and, sitting in a heap against the desk, put the recei 
to her ear. : 

Mrs. Bentley was on the wire down-stairs. 

A woman was speaking to her. Miriam caught the words 

“Miss Daw, Miss Margie Daw, of the News. Is Mr. Staff 
there?”’ 


business 

“YVours—and ours. 

“My business has been with Mr. 
here?” 

“Two of the three trustees of the Cantey estate are here. 
You tell me you had no money. You needed this thirty-five 
dollars a week. Yet, through Mr. Listerly, you are proposing 
to give twenty thousand dollars outright toward the public 
baths. How about that?” 


Miriam’s chair was still before the narrow door when Miss 
Russell unexpectedly returned. 
“Vou needn’t have hurried back,” 
“T had nowhere particular to go. 
to go to bed now, Miss Cantey?” 
“No-o! No!” 
“I’m afraid you'll be tired.” 
Miriam seemed not to hear this. She looked tired now. 
Her eyes were brighter than normal. Miss Russell watched 
her hands and thought her very nervous. 
“Carry me in there, 
please.” 
“Where, 
tey?” 
“Into 


said Miriam. 
Wouldn’t you like 


Miss Can- 
the study, of 
course.”’ Yes; she was 
nervous. “Put mein the 
big chair between the 
desk and the safe.” 

“T really think you’d 
better ig 

“T didn’t ask what you 
thought. Please do‘as I 
tell you.” 

It was not like her to 
speak irritably.. The 
nurse, as she obeyed, de- 
cided that things were 
going on very fast. 

“ Nioaw. | lieaiwre Somes 
please.” 

“But, really, 
tey * 

“Please! 
hall door.’’ 

The nurse went out. 
Miriam settled back and 
closed her eyes. He had 
carried her to this chair. 
She dwelt on the memory. 
She felt again his strong 
young arms about her. 
The color, as she in- 
dulged the dream, flowed 
again into her wan cheeks. . 
She had been, she knew 
now, like a dead girl. But he had 
brought life. He had broken 
through the walls of habit that 
had shut in her soul and let the 
warm light in. And she _ had 
reached out to him. What was a 
little pain now? What were the 
accidents of wealth and reputa- 
tion? The feelings stirring in her 
now were not like the self she had 
been; they were more, perhaps, like the father 
she had worshiped—elemental, divinely reckless. 

He wouldn’t come back. He would struggle on, suffer 
on, without her. But he loved her. Her delicate lips curved 
inasmile. He loved her! 

She hadn’t told Miss Russell when to come back. And she 
could never, alone, reach the bell. Her fall of the afternoon 


Miss Can- 


And shut the 


“But such as 1am, my life is yours. It would be easy to dij 


for you.¢ But I must live for you. Im beginning, too” 


Samuel 


No—no; I think not,” said Mrs. Bentley. 
iam heard her own voice then, unexpectedly strong. 
1 answer, Mrs. Bentley,” it said. “Yes; Miss Cantey. 
ver mind now. I'll answer.” 
here was a click. Mrs. Bentley was off the wire. Miriam 
ed in sheer excitement at the thought of the stupefaction 
must feel. 
‘es, Miss Daw,” she said; “this is Miss Cantey speaking. 
e News, you said? Mr. Staf- 
isn’t here now. I think we 
uld reach him if it is important.” 
t’s pretty important,” said Miss 
. “We got the word a little 
hile ago that Mr. Stafford’s room 
broken into this evening, and I 
eright over. I’m speaking from 
boarding-house. The case has a 
look. A second-story man 
in at one of the side windows 
e everyone was down-stairs and 
eporch. Herummaged through 
or three of the rooms on the. 
rd floor, but took nothing. Finally 
found Mr. Stafford’s room and 
about tore it to pieces—pulled 
t every drawer, turned up the 
arpet, took the mattress off the bed. 
fe must have been looking for some- 
ning he didn’t find, for there was a 
tle money in the -top bureau 
rer. He didn’t touch that. He 
creeping away when a maid met 
in the hall. He knocked her 
and escaped by the back 
That’s all we know at 
aes : 
hank you, Miss. Daw,” said 
iam; ‘“‘I’Jl try to get word to 
y 


od 
"The telephone sank to her lap. 
hesat, bewildered. The strong box 
ume to mind. He had brought it 
ack. It was in the safe. Though 


é 


wondered who this Miss Daw 
why she should exhibit such 
erest. 
er father had always kept the 


Mf the desk. She felt for it; it 
there. She looked through, 
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D WITH THE YOUNG MAN Sens 3 ; 
THOSE PRICE WASN’T LISTED : 
DOWN-TOWN 


¥ Qualters’ study, Calverly was 
us feet again. 
/m not on trial!’ he was crying. 
same here as a matter of courtesy, 
e Mr. Amme asked me. And now you three gentlemen” 
aused an instant on the word—‘‘are cross-examining me, 
iding me, trying to discredit me!” 
And succeeding,”’ said Qualters. 
Not at all! Why——” 
You have refused to tell us your name, your place of birth, 
your residence before you came to this city. You have 
us that this check for twenty thousand dollars was a gift 
, oN personal grounds, you couldn’t accept, but you don’t 
is who gave it or why. Now let me ask you once more: 
| ord your real name or is it not?” 
salverly walked the floor. Three pairs of cold, practical eyes 
ywed him to and fro. The very sound of that false name 
usted him. He kept silent—dropped, finally, into the chair. 
“You can’t answer that question?” 
He Shook his head wearily. 
| won’t,” he replied. — 
Very well. Now—about three years ago you stopped for 
me at a rather unpleasant little hotel in New York known 


1»? 


Miss Russell stood apologetically in the doorway 


Rie 


Merwin 
as the Kelly Square. What were you doing there?’’ Calverly 
started and stared. ‘I see you haven’t forgotten that. I know, 


of course, that you weren’t using the name ‘Stafford’ then.” 

He sat motionless. One fact stood out: If they had the 
faintest suspicion of his name, they wouldn’t beat about the 
bush like this. He really hardly cared now; but he wouldn’t 
help them. Impulsively he drew his chair forward to the table 
and confronted them. 

“T think you’d better tell me what I’m charged 
with,” he said. ‘‘You’re not acting even de- 
cently. It’s unfair! It’s not human! You’re 
treating me as if I were a common——” 

The word “‘criminal” had been on the end of 
his tongue, but he couldn’t say it. For the 
moment, his wits scattered. He could feel his 
color rising. 

The impassive O’Rell leaned a little forward. 

“Tm going to try to show you the figure you 
make,’ he said, “just as we see it. You area 
stranger here. You have to-night refused to 
tell us who you are, where you came from, why 
you are here. We know that you are living under 
an assumed name. You admit that 
you need the small salary paid for 
this hack work, yet you are giving 
away a large sum of money. Mr. 
Amme and I are trustees of the 
Cantey estate, and cannot forget our 
obligation to protect the property 
and the Cantey name. Looking at 
the matter in the light of simple 
common sense—in a human light, if 
you like the word—we have every 
right to be suspicious of you and to 
object to your presence in the Can- 
tey house. More than this—and now 
I’m going to touch on a very diffi- 
cult matter—we—particularly Mr. 
Amme and I—are old friends of the 
family. We feel deeply responsible 
for Miss Cantey. We have seen 
her grow up from childhood, then 
a beautiful girl, now a helpless inva- 
lid. We know something of what 
she meant to her father during his 
later years.” 

Calverly felt an impulse to spring 
up, shout them down, forbid them 
so much as to mention her name. 
But what he did was to sit very 
still, looking down at the desk. 

““Ncw just consider what has oc- 
curred. You have—never mind how; 
I will make no charges on that count 
—you have made her acquaintance, 
there in the house under circum- 
stances of some intimacy. You 
haven’t hesitated to take full ad- 
vantage of this situation. You have 
gone so far as to carry her from her 
chair into the study. You have let 
her open for you her father’s safe 
and put in your hands some of his 
private papers.”” So they knew all that! Calverly’s throat 
was dry.. He moistened his lips. “‘Whatever or whoever you 
may be, I can see clearly enough that you are a man of imagina- 
tion. I think you understand what I am getting at. Whatever 
your motives, you have put yourself in the position of an un- 
scrupulous adventurer— Wait! Iam not now calling you that; 
I’m calling you nothing. But there you are! Now, just asa 
matter of common human decency, don’t you think you’d better 
be frank with us?” 

He reflected for a long time. They watched him. 

“Perhaps I had,” he said. And then, as they settled back 
and glanced at one another, added, ‘‘But not quite in the way 
you expect.” 

O’Rell had talked convincingly, almost kindly. But with evi- 
dent reservations. They were still gunning for him. They 
wanted something very definite, something more than what 
they called ‘‘frankness.’”’ That quick glance, passing from man 
to man, undid most of what O’Rell had accomplished, stiffened 
him. (Continued on page 119) 


N either side of the Bowery, which cuts 

through like a drain to catch its sewage, 

Every Man’s Land, a reeking march of 

humanity and humidity, steams with 

the excrement of seventeen languages, flung 

in patois from tenement windows, fire- 

escapes, curbs, stoops, and cellars whose 
walls are terrible and spongy with fung1. 

By that impregnable chemistry of race 
whereby the red blood of the Mon- 
golian and the red blood of the Cau- 

casian become as oil and water in 
ihe mingling, Mulberry Street, 
bounded by sixteen languages, runs 
its intact Latin length of push-carts, 
clothes-lines, naked babies, drying 
vermicelli; black-eyed women in 
rhinestone combs and perennially big 
with child; whole families of button- 
hole makers, who first saw the blue- 
and-gold light of Sorrento, bent at 
home work around a single gas flare; 
pomaded barbers of a_ thousand 
Neapolitan amours. And then, just 
as suddenly, almost without osmosis 
and by the mere stepping-down from 
the curb, Mulberry becomes Mott 
Street, hung in grill-work balconies, 
the moldy smell of poverty touched 
up with incense. Orientals, whose 
feet shuffle and whose faces are 
carved out of satinwood. Forbidden 
women, their white, drugged faces behind 
upper windows. Yellow children, incongru- 
ous enough in Western clothing. A draity 
areaway with an oblique. of gaslight and 
black well of descending staircase. Show- 
windows of jade and tea. and Chinese por- 
celains. 

More streets emanating out from Mott like 
a handful of crooked, rheumatic fingers, then suddenly the 
Bowery again, Bre beneath elevated trains, where men. 
burned down to the butt end of soiled lives, pass in and out and 
out and in of the knee-high swinging doors—a veiny- nosed, acid- 
eaten race in themselves. 

Allen Street, too, still more easterly and half as wide, is strad- 
dled its entire width by the steely, long-legged skeleton of elevated 
traffic, so that its third-floor windows no sooner shudder into 
silence from the rushing shock of one train than they are shaken 
into chatter by the passage of another. Indeed, third-floor 
dwellers of Allen Street, reaching out, can almost touch the 
serrated edges of the elevated structure, and in summer the smell 
of its hot rails becomes an actual taste inthe mouth. Passengers, 
in turn, look in upon this horizontal of life as they whiz by. 
Once, in fact, the blurry figure of what might have been a woman 
leaned out as she passed to toss into one Abrahm Kantor’s 
apartment a short-stemmed pink carnation. It hit softly on 
little Leon Kantor’s crib, brushing him fragrantly across the 
mouth and.causing him to pucker up. 

Beneath, where, even in August noonday, the sun cannot find 
its way by a chink, and babies lie stark naked in the cavernous 
shade, Allen Street presents a sort of submarine and greenish 
gloom, as if its humanity were actually moving through a sea of 
aqueous shadows, faces rather bleached and shrunk from sun- 
lessness as water can bleach and shrink. And then, like a shim- 
mering background of orange-finned and copper-flanked marine 
life, the brass shops of Allen Street, whole rows of them, burn 
flamelessly and without benefit of fuel. 

To enter Abrahm Kantor’s—Brasses—was three steps down, so 
that his casement show-window, at best filmed over with the 
constant rain of dust ground down from the rails above, was 
obscure enough, but crammed with the copied loot of khedive 
and of czar.. The seven-branch candlestick so Biblical and suppli- 
cating of arms. Anurn, shaped like Rebecca’s, of brass all beaten 
over with little poks. Things: cups, trays, knockers, ikons, gar- 
goyles, bowls, and teapots. A symphony of bells in graduated 
sizes. Jardiniéres with fat sides. A pot-bellied samovar. A 
swinging lamp for the dead, star-shaped. Against the door, an 
octave of tubular chimes, prisms of voiceless harmony and of 
heatless light. 

Opening this door, they rang gently, like melody heard through 


water and behind glass. Another bell rang, too, in tilted 
Be 


Pe i a a as meen Hua 


singsong froma pulley operating somewhere in’ the 
rear of this lambent vale of things ‘and things and things. 
this pulley set in toll still another bell, two flights ‘up. 

Kantor’s tenement, which overlooked the front of whizzing 
and a rear wilderness of gibbet-looking: clothes-lines, dan, 
perpetual specters of flapping union suits in a mid-air flaky 
soot. 

Often at lunch, or even the evening meal, this bell would 
in on Abrahm Kantor’s digestive well- being, and while he hu 
down, napkin often bib-fashion still about his neck, and in 
smoldering lanes of copper, would leave an eloquent void at 
head of his well-surrounded table. 

This bell was ringing now, jingling in upon the slumber of a 
newer Kantor, snuggling peacefully enough within the amm 
depths of a cradle recently evacuated by Leon, heret« 
impinged upon you. 

On her knees before an oven that billowed forth hotly in 
face, Mrs. Kantor, fairly fat and not yet forty, and at the i 
morial task of plumbing a delicately swelling layer-cake — 
broom-straw, raised her face, reddened and faintly moist. 

“Tsadore, run down and say your papa is out until six. 
a customer, remember the first asking-price is the two mi 
figures on the tag, and the last asking-price is the two outs 
figures. See once, with your papa out to buy your little bro 
his birthday present, and your mother in a cake, if you 
make a sale for first price.’ 

Isadore Kantor, aged eleven and hunched with a yo 
Kantor over an oilcloth-covered table, hunched himself 
deeper in barter for a large crystal marble with a cane s 
down its center. 

“Izzie, did you hear me?”’ 

*Ves’m.” . 

‘“Go down this minute—do you hear? Rudolph, stop al 
letting your big brother get the best of you in marbles.  Iz-zy: 

““In—a—minute.”  & 


. 


papa about! Honest, when I think of it—my own husband— 

it’s a wonder I don’t potch you just for remembering it. Ru- 
; ul Wl OTE AY ul é dolph, will you stop licking that cake-pan? It’s saved for your 
: d é little brother Leon. Ain’t you ashamed even on your little 
; ’ brother’s birthday to steal from him?” 
— “Ma, gimme the spoon?” 

“Tl give you the spoon, Isadore Kan- 
tor, where you don’t want it. If you 
don’t hurry down the way that bell is 
ringing, not one bite out of your little 
brother’s birthday-cake to-night!” 

“Tm goin’, ain’t I?” 

“Always on my children’s birthdays a 
meanness sets into this house! 
Ru-dolph, will you put down 
that bowl? Iz-zy—for the last 
time I ask you—for the last 
time——”’ 

Erect now; Mrs. Kantor lifteda 
portentous hand, letting it hover. 

“T’m goin’, ma; for golly sakes, 
I’m goin’!”’ said her recalcitrant 
one, shuffling off toward the 
staircase, shuffling, shuffling. 

Then Mrs. Kantor resumed her 
plumbing, and through the little 

apartment, its middle and 
only bedroom of three beds 
and a crib lighted vica- 
riously by the front room 
and kitchen, began to wind 
the warm, the _ golden- 
brown fragrance of cake in 
the rising. 

By six o’clock, the shades 
were drawn against the 
dirty dusk of Allen Street, 
and the oilcloth-covered 
table dragged out center 
and spread by Esther Kan- 
tor, nine in years, in the 
sturdy little legs bulging 
over shoe-tops, in the pink 
cheeks that sagged slightly 
of plumpness, and in the 
utter roundness of face and 
gaze, but mysteriously 
older in the little-mother 
lore of crib and knee- 
dandling ditties and in the 
ropy length and thickness 
of the two brown plaits 
down her back. 

There was an eloquence 
to that waiting, laid-out 
table, the print of the 

family already gathered about it; the 
dynastic high chair, throne of each 
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4 7; wSRibS o succeeding Kantor; an armchair 

; drawn up before the paternal mus- 

tache-cup; the ordinary kitchen chair 

of Mannie Kantor, who spilled things, 

an oilcloth sort of bib dangling from 

“Look, Abrahm! He knows how to hold it! What did I tell you? A child that ats back; the little chair of Leon 

f never in his life seen a fiddle, except a beggar's on the street!” Kantor, cushioned with old family 
; ; album that raised his chin above the 

table. Even in cutlery, the Kantor 

Don’t let me have to ask you again, Isadore Kantor!” family was not lacking in variety. Surrounding a centerpiece of 
Aw, ma; I got some ’rithmetic to do. Let Esther go.” thick Russian lace were Russian spoons washed in washed-ofi 
‘Always Esther! Your sister stays right in the front room _ gilt, forks of one, two, and three tines. Steel knives with black 
h her spelling.” handles. <A hart’s-horn carving-knife. Thick-lipped china in 
Aw, ma; I got spelling, too.” stacks before the armchair. A round four-pound-loaf of black 


‘Every time I ask that boy he should do me one thing, right - bread waiting to be torn, and to-night, on the festive mat of 
ay he gets lessons! With me, that lessons-talk don’t go no cotton lace, a cake of pinkly gleaming icing, encircled with five 
te. Every time you get put down in school, I’m surprised _ pink little twisted candles. 


re’s a place left lower where they can put you. Working- At slightly after six, Abrahm Kantor returned, leading by a 
ers for such a boy like you! resisting wrist Leon Kantor, his stemlike little legs, hit midship, 
Pll woik p? as it were, by not sufficiently cut-down trousers and so narrow 


‘How I worried myself! Violin lessons yet—thirty cents a and birdlike of face that his eyes quite obliterated the remaining 
on out of your papa’s pants while he slept! That’s how I map of his features, like those of a still wet nestling. All except 
nted to have in the family a profession—maybe a musician his ears. They poised at the sides of Leon’s shaved head of black 
the violin. Lessons for you out of money I had to lie to your _ bristles, as if butterflies had just lighted there, Reena with 


a 
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very spread wings, their message, and presently would fly off 
again. By some sort of muscular contraction, he could wiggle 
these ears at will, and would do so for a penny, a whistle, and upon 
one occasion for his brother Rudolph’s dead rat, so devised as to 
dangle from string and window before the unhappy passer-by. 
They were quivering now, these ears, but because the entire little 
face was twitching back tears and gulp of sobs. 

“ A brahm—Leon—what is it?’’ Her hands and her forearms 
instantly out from the business of kneading something meaty 
and floury, Mrs. Kantor rushed forward, her glance quick rrom 
one to the other of them. ‘‘Abrahm; what’s wrong?” 

“T’ll feedle him! I'll feedle him!” 

The little pulling wrist still in clutch, Mr. Kantor regarded his 
wife, the lower half of his face, well covered with reddish bristles, 
undershot, his free hand and even his eyes violently lifted. To 
those who see in a man a perpetual kinship to that animal king- 
dom of which he is supreme, there was something undeniably 
anthropoidal about Abrahm Kantor, a certain simian width 
between the eyes and long, rather agile hands with hairy backs. 

“Hush it!’ cried Mr. Kantor, his free hand raised in threat 
of descent and cowering his small son to still more undersized 
proportions. ‘Hush it, or, by golly, PIl——” 

“ Abrahm—Abrahm—what is it?” 

Then Mr. Kantor gave vent in acridity of word and feature. 

“Schlemmil!” he cried. ‘‘Momser! Ganef! Nebich!” By which 
Abrahm Kantor, in smiting mother tongue, branded his offspring 
with attributes of apostate and ne’er-do-well, of idiot and thie. 

“‘ Abrahm!”’ 

“ Schlemmil!”’ repeated Mr. Abrahm, swinging 
Leon so that he described a large semicircle that 
landed him into the meaty and waiting embrace 
of his mother. ‘‘Take him! You should be 
proud of such a little Momser for a son! Take 
him—and here you got back his birthday dollar. 
A feedle!. Honest—when I think on it—a feedle!” 

Such a rush of outrage seemed fairly to stran- 
gle Mr. Kantor that he stood, hand still upraised, 
choking and inarticulate above the now frankly 
howling huddle of his son 

““Abrahm, you should just once touch this 
child! How he trembles! Leon—mamma’s 
baby—what is it—is this how you come back 
when papa takes you out to buy your birth- 
day present? Ain’t you ashamed?” 

Mouth distended to a large and blackly 
hollow O, Leon, between terrifying spells of 
breath-holding, continued to howl. 

‘All the way to Naftel’s toy store I drag 
him. A birthday present for a dollar his 
mother wants he should have—all right, a 
birthday present! I give you my word till 
I’m ashamed for Naftel, every toy on his 
shelves is pulled down. Such a cow—that 
shakes with his head——”’ 

“No—no—no!” This from young Leon, 
beating at his mother’s skirts. 

Again the upraised but never quite de- 
scending hand of his father. 

“By golly, Vl ‘no—no’ you!” 

“Abrahm—go way! Baby, what did papa 
dor” 

Then Mr. Kantor broke into an actual 
tarantella of rage, his hands palms up and 
dancing. 

“What did papa do?’ she asks. She’s got 
easy asking. ‘What did papa do?’ The 
whole shop, I tell you. A sheep with a baa 
inside when you squeeze on him—games—a 
horn so he can holler my head off—such a 
knife like Izzy’s with a scissors in it! ‘Leon,’ 
I said, ashamed for Naftel, ‘that’s a fine knife like 
Izzy’s so you can cut up with.’ ‘All right then’— 
when I see how he hollers—‘such a box full of 
soldiers to have war with.’ ‘Dollar seventy-five,’ 9. ak 
says Naftel. ‘All right then,’ I says—when I 
seen how he keeps hollering—‘give you a dollar 
fifteen for ’em.’ I should make myself small for 
fifteen cents more. ‘Dollar fifteen,’ I says—any- 
thing so he should shut up with his hollering for 
what he seen in the window.” 

“‘He seen something in the window he wanted, Abrahm?” 

“Didn’t I tell your A feedle! A four-dollar feedle! <A 


moosiker, so we should have another feedler in the family} 
some thirty-cents lessons.” 
‘‘ \brahm—you mean—he—our Leon—wanted a violin?” | 
‘““ “Wanted,’ she says. I could potch him again this a 


for how he wanted it! Du—you little bum you—Chamm 
Momser—U1l feedle you!” | 

Across Mrs. Kantor’s face as she knelt there in the shape| 
cotton-stuff uniform of poverty, through the very tenemen)) 
her body, a light had flashed up into her eyes. She drew } 
son closer, crushing his puny cheek up against hers, cupping | 
bristly little head in her by no means immaculate palms. 

“He wanted a violin—it’s come, Abrahm! The crea | 
my life—it’s come! I knew it must be one of my children | 
waited long enough—and prayed enough. A musician! | 
wants a violin.» He cried fora violin. Mybaby! Why, darli 
mamma’ll sell her clothes off her back to get you a violin. F 


| 


e) 
a | 


Outside, she broke into a run 


gree 


ian, Abrahm! I should have known it the way he’s fool- 
ays around the chimes and the bells in the store!” 
Mrs. Kantor took .to rocking his head between her 


\“Oi—oi! The mother is crazier as her son. A moosican! A 
ésher you mean. Such an eater, it’s a Ww onder he ain’t twice too 
jz instead of twice too little for his age.’ 

“That's asign, Abrahm; they alleat big. For all we know he’s 
}yenius. I swear to you Abrahm, all the months before he was 
rn, I prayed for it. Each one before they came, I prayed it 
ould be the one. I thought that time the way our Isadore 
jo after the organ-grinder he would be the one. How could I 
| ow it was the monkey he wanted? When Isadore wouldn’t 
ke it, I prayed my next one and then my next one should have 


ia 
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the talent. I’ve prayed 

for it, Abrahm. If he 
wants a violin, please, he should 
have it.” 

“Not with my money.” 
“With mine! I’ve got enough 
saved, Abrahm. Them three extra 
dollars right here inside my own waist, 
that I saved toward that cape down on Grand 
Street. I wouldn’t have it now the way they; 
say the wind blows up them i 

“T tell you the woman’s crazy!” 

“T feelit! I know he’s got talent! I know 
my children so well. .A—a father don’t understand. 
I’m so next tothem. It’s like I can tell always every- 
thing that will happen to them—it’s like a pain— 
- somewheres here—in back of my heart.” 

: ‘A pain in the heart she gets!” 

“For my own children I’m always a prophet, I tell you. You 
ink I didn’t know that—that terrible night after the pogrom 
fter we got out of Kief to across the border! You remember, 
brahm, how I predicted it to you then—how our Mannie would 

born too soon and—and not right from my suffering? Did 
meppen on the ship to America just the way I said it would? 

it happen just exactly how I predicted our Izzy would break 

is. eg that time playing on the fire-escape? I tell you, Abrahm, 
et a real pain here under my heart that tells me what comes 
>my children. Didn’t I tell you how Esther would be the first 
er confirmation-class and our baby Boris would be red-headed? 
ae five years, our Leon all by himself cries for a fiddle—get 

t him Abrahm=~get it for him!” 

] tell you, Sarah, I got a crazy woman for a wife! It ain’t 
nough we celebrate eight birthdays a year with one-dollar 
resents each time and copper goods every day higher. It ain’t 
nough that right to-morrow I got a fifty-dollar note over me 
fom Sol Ginsberg—a four-dollar present she wants for a child 
lat don’t even know the name of a feedle!” 

Leon baby, stop hollering—papa will go back and get the 
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fiddle for you now before supper. See—mamma’s got money here 
in her waist 

“Papa will go back for the feedle not—three dollars she’s saved 
for herself he can holler out of her for a feedle!” 

‘“‘Abrahm, he’s screaming so he—he’ll have a fit.” 

“He should have two fits.” 

“ Darlink 

“T tell you the way you spoil your children it will some day 
come back on us.”’ 

“Tt’s his birthday night, Abrahm—five years since his little 
head first lay on the pillow next to me.” 

“ All right—all right—drive me crazy because he’s got a birth- 
day.” 

‘Leon baby—if you don’t stop hollering you’ll make yourself 
sick. Abrahm, I never saw him like this—he’s green i 

“Tl green him. Where is that old feedle from Isadore— 
that seventy-five-cents one?” 

“T never thought of that! 
got mad at Isadore’s lessons. 
with the junk behind the store. I never thought of that 
fiddle. Leon darlink—wait—mamma’ll run down and look— 
wait, Leon, till mamma finds you a fiddle.” 

The raucous screams stopped then suddenly, and on their 
very lustiest crest, leaving an echoing gash across silence. On 
willing feet of haste, Mrs. Kantor wound down backward 
the high, ladderlike staircase that led to the brass shop. 

Meanwhile, to a gnawing conszivusness of dinner-hour, 
had assembled the house of Kant~~. Attuned to the intimate 
atmosphere of the tenement which is so constantly rent with 
cry of child, child-bearing, delirium, delirium-tremens, Leon 
Kantor had howled no impression into the motley din of 
things. Isadore, already astride his chair, well into center- 
table, for first vociferous tear at the four-pound loaf; Esther 
Kantor, old at chores, settled an infant into the high chair, 

careful of tiny fingers in lowering the wooden bib. 

“Papa, Izzy’s eating first again.” 

“Put down that loaf and wait until your mother dishes up or 
you'll get a potch you won’t soon forget.”’ 

““ Say, pop—— ” 

“Don’t ‘say pop’ me! 
from you!” 

“‘T mean, papa, there was an up-town swell in, and she bought 
one of them seventy-five-cent candlesticks for the first price.” 

“ Schlemmil—Chammer!”’ said Mr. Kantor, rinsing his hands at 
the sink. ‘‘Didn’t I always tell you it’s the first price times two 
when you see up-town business come in? Haven’t I learned it 
to you often enough a slummer must pay for her nosiness?”’ 

There entered then, on poor shuffling feet, Mannie Kantor, so 
marred in the mysterious and ceramic process of life that the 
brain and the soul had stayed back sooner than inhabit him. 
Seventeen in years, in the down upon his face, and in growth 
unretarded by any great nervosity of system, his vacuity ot 
face was not that of childhood but rather as if his light eyes were 
peering out from some hinterland and wanting so terribly and 
so dumbly to communicate what they beheld to brain-cells 
closed against himself: 

At sight of Mannie, Leon Kantor, the tears still wetly and dirt- 
ily down his cheeks, left off his black, fierce-eyed stare of waiting 
long enough to smile, darkly, it is true, but sweetly. 

““Giddy-ap!”’ he cried. “‘Giddy-ap!” 

And then Mannie, true to habit, would scamper and scamper. 

Up out of the traplike stair-opening came the head of Mrs. 
Kantor, disheveled and a smudge of soot across her face, but 
beneath her arm, triumphant, a violin of one string and a broken 
back. 

““See, Leon—what mamma got! A violin! A fiddle! Look— 
the bow, too, I found. It ain’t much, baby, but it’s a fiddle.” 

“Aw, ’ma—that’s my old violin—gimme—I want it—where’d 
you find 

“Hush up, Izzy! This ain’t yours no more. 
mamma brought you! A violin!” 

“Now, you little Chammer, you got a feedle, and if you ever let 
me hear you holler again for a feedle, by golly if I don’t 

From his corner, Leon Kantor reached out, taking the instru- 
ment and fitting it beneath his chin, the bow immediately feeling, 
surely and lightly for string. 

“Took, Abrahm! He knows how to hold it! What did I tell 
you? A child that never in his life seen a fiddle, except a beggar’s 
on the street!” 

Little Esther suddenly cantered down-floor, 
chubby hands. 

“‘Looky—looky—Leon!”’ 


You broke it that time you 
T’ll run down. Maybe it’s 


I don’t want no street-bum freshness 


See, Leon, what 


clapping her 
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The baby ceased clattering his spoon against the wooden bib. 
A silence seemed to shape itself. 

So black and so bristly of head, his little clawlike hands hover- 
ing over the bow, Leon Kantor withdrew a note, strangely round 
and given up almost sobbingly from the single string. A note of 
warm twining quality, like a baby’s finger. 

“‘Teon—darlink!”” 

Fumbling for string and for notes the instrument could not 
yield up to him, the birdlike mouth began once more to open 
widely and terribly into the orificial O. 

It was then Abrahm Kantor came down with a large hollow 
resonance of palm against the aperture, lifting his small son and 
depositing him plop upon the family album. 

“Take that! By golly, one more whimper out of you and if I 
don’t make you black-and-blue, birthday or no birthday! Dish 
up, Sarah, quick, or I'll give him something to cry about.” 

The five pink candles had been lighted, burning pointedly and 
with slender little smoke wisps. Regarding them owlishly, the 
tears dried on Leon’s face, his little tongue licking up at them. 

“Look how solemn he is, like he was thinking of something a 
million miles away except how lucky he is he should have a pink 
birthday-cake! Uh—uh—uh! Don’t you begin to holler again— 
Here, I’m putting the feedle next to you—uh—uh—uh!” 

To a meal plentifully ladled out directly from stove to table, 
the Kantor family drew up, dipping first into the rich black 
soup.of the occasion. All except Mrs. Kantor. 

“Esther, you dish up; I’m going somewhere. 
minute.” 

‘““Where you going, Sarah? Won’t it keep until——” 

But even in the face of query, Sarah Kantor was two flights 
down and well through the lambent aisles of the copper shop. 
Outside, she broke into a run, through two blocks of the inde- 
scribable bazaar atmosphere of Grand Street, then one block 
to the right. 

Before Naftel’s show-window, a jet of bright gas burned into a 
jibberwock land of toys. There was that in Sarah Kantor’s face 
that was actually lyrical, as, fumbling at the bosom of her dress, 
she entered. 


T’ll be back in a 


To Leon Kantor, by who knows what symphonic scheme of 
things, life was a chromatic scale, yielding up to him through 
throbbing, living nerves of sheep-gut, the sheerest semitones of 
man’s emotions. 

When he tucked his Stradivarius beneath his chin, the Book of 
Life seemed suddenly translated to him in melody. Even Sarah 
Kantor, who still brewed for him, on a small portable stove car- 
ried from city to city and surreptitiously unpacked in hotel 
suites, the blackest of soups, and, despite his protestation, would 
incase his ears of nights in an old home-made device against their 
flightiness, would often times bleed inwardly at this sense of 
his isolation. 

There was a realm into which he went alone, leaving her as 
detached as the merest ticket purchaser at the box-office. 

At seventeen, Leon Kantor had played before the crowned 
heads of Europe, the aching heads of American capital, and even 
the shaved head of a South Sea prince. “There was a layout of 
anecdotal gifts, from the molar tooth of the South Sea prince set 
in a South Sea pearl to a blue-enameled snuff-box encrusted with 
the rearing-lion coat of arms of a very royal house. 

At eighteen, came the purchase of a king’s Stradivarius for a 
king’s ransom, and acclaimed by Sunday supplements to Pee 
of nights in an ivory cradle. 

At nineteen, under careful auspices of press-agent, tHe ten 
singing digits of the son of Abrahm Kantor were insured at ten 
thousand dollars the finger. 

At twenty, he had emerged surely and safely from the perilous 
quicksands which have sucked down whole Lilliputian worlds of 
infant prodigies, 

At twenty-one, when Leon Kantor played a Sunday-night 
concert, there was-a human queue curling entirely’ around the 
square block of the opera-house, waiting its one, two, even three 
and four hours for the privilege of.standing-room only. 

Usually these were Leon Kantor’s own people pouring up from 
the lowly lands of the East Side to the white lands of Broadway, 


parched for music, these burning brethren of his—old men in that’ 


line, frequently carrying their own little folding camp-chairs, 
not against weariness of the spirit but of the flesh; youth with 
Slavic eyes and cheek-bones.. These were the six-deep human 
phalanx which would presently slant down at him from tiers of 
steepest balconies and stand frankly emotional and jammed in 
the unreserved space behind the railing which shut ee off from 
the three-dollar seats of the reserved. 


-upward gesture, Leon Kantor rose to his feet, face whi 


At a very special one of these concerts, dedicated to th 
purses of just these, and held in New York’s super-ope 
the Amphitheater, a great bowl of humanity, the metaphe 
perfect by tiers of seats placed upon the stage, rose from or 
to dome. A gigantic Colosseum of a cup, lined in st 
stacks of faces. From the door of his dressing-room, leanii 
Leon Kantor could see a great segment of it, buzzing 
into adjustment, orchestra twitting and tuning ‘into ite 

In a bare little room, illuminated by a sheaf of ros 
arrived, Mrs. Kantor drew him back by the elbow. é 

“Leon, yow’ re in a draft.” 

The amazing years had dealt kindly es Mrs. 
Stouter, softer, apparently even taller, she was full of 
authorities that could shut out cranks, newspaper reporte 
autograph fiends. A fitted-over-corsets black taffeta and 
comb in the graying hair had done their best with her. 
eS had left its flush upon her cheeks, like two round s 

ever. 

“Leon, it’s thirty minutes till your first number. — 
door. Do you want to let your papa and his excitem 
you?’ 

The son of Sarah Kantor obeyed, leaning on his sho 
narrow form in silhouette against the closed. door. 
slimly dark evening clothes worked out by an astute 1 m: 
the last detail in boyish effects, there was that about h 
defied long-haired precedent. Slimly and straightly ] 
up into an unmannered, a short, even a bristly-h 
manhood, disqualifying by a close shave for pe olde 
hirsute virtuosity. 

But his nerves did not spare him. On conceue : 
seemed to emerge almost to the surface of him and 
exposure. oe 

‘Just feel my hands, ma. Like ice.’ 

She dived down into her large silk eee of 

“I’ve got your fleece-lined gloves here, son.’ 

“No—no. For God’s—sake—not those things : 

He was back at the door again, opening: it te es 
through. 

They’ re bringing more seats on the stage. ay 
in I won’t go on. I can’t play if I hear them b: 
there—no more chairs—pa—Hancock——” 

“Leon, Leon, ain’t you ashamed to get so wo 
that door. Have you got a manager who is pa 
your comfort? When papa comes, I’ll have hin 
Hancock you don’t want chairs so close to you. 
mind mamma and sit down?” Bi 

“Tt’s a bigger house than the royal concert 
Why, I never saw anything like it! It’s a stamp 
real—this is what gets me, playing for my own! 


given a concert like this three years ago. I'll do it 
? =a z 


earth. It’s the bi ggest night of ne life—they’r re iotin 
ma—rioting to get in.’ ; 
“Leon, Leon, won’t you sit down if mamma begs yi 
He sat then, strumming with all ten fingers upon his. 
“Try to get quict, son. Count—like you aa do 
two—three——”’ 
“Please ma—for God’s sake- —please—please!” 2 
eatin beautiful roses! From Sok: ae 


season.’ 
eb ie it, ma, if they 7 breathe on my jae ee 
“Leon darlink, did mamma promise to fix it? 

let you plan a concert. where you wouldn’t be 

His long, slim hands suddenly prehensile and cuttin 


“Do it now! Now, I tell you! I won’t have them bie ; 
me. Do you hear me? Now! Now! Now! (cent oe 
Risen also, her face soft and tremulous for him, Mrs. K 
put out a gentle, a sedative hand upon his sleeve. 
““Son,” she said, with an edge of authority even beh 
smile, “don’t holler at me.’ ; 
He grasped her hand with his two, aad: immediately 
placed a close string of kisses along it. 2 
“Mamma,” he said, kissing them again and again int 
palm, ‘ ‘mamma—mamma!” 
“T know, son; it’s nerves.’ 
“They eat me, ma. roe like j ice. I didn’t mean it; 
know I didn’t mean it.” 
“My baby,” she said, ‘““my wénderful boy, it’s like I can nev re 
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clasped simply together and her glance mistily off, the beautiful, the heroic, 


| : : 
| She sang it then, quite purely, her hands 
the lyrical prophecy ofa soldier-poet and a poet-soldier 
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get used to the wonder of having y ou! The greatest one of them 
all should be mine—a plain woman’s like mine!” 
He teased her, eager to conciliate and ride down his own state 
of quivering. 
“Now, ma 


now—now—don’t forget Rimsky!” 

“Rimsky!’ A man three times your age who was playing 
concerts before you was born! Is ‘that a comparison? From 
your clippings- books I can show Rimsky who the world con- 
siders the greatest violinist. Rimsky he tubs into me!” 

“All right then, the press- clippings, but did Elsass, the 
greatest manager of them all, bring me a contract for thirty con- 
certs at two thousand a concert? Now I’ve got you! Now!” 

She would not meet his laughter. 

““«Blsass!’ - Believe me, he’ll come to you yet. 
worry if he makes fifty thousand a year more or less. Rimsky 
should have that honor—for so long as he can hold it. But he 
won’t hold it long. Believe me, I don’t rest easy in my bed till 
Elsass comes after you. Not for so big a contract like Rimsky’s, 
but bigger—not for thirty concerts but for fifty!” 


My boy should 


“Brava! Braval There’s a woman for you. More m 
than she knows what to do with, and then not satisfied!” 

She was still too tremulous for banter. a. 

‘“ “Not satisfied?’ Why, .Leon, I never stop praying : 
thanks for you!” aS 

“All right then,” he cried, laying his icy fingers on her chy. 

“to-morrow we'll call a Mignon—a regular old- fashioned } 
Street prayer-party!”’ = 

"Leon, you mustn’t make fun.” 

“Make fun ot the sweetest girl in this room?” s 

‘Girl!’ Ah, if I could only hold you by me this way, Lt 
Always a boy —with me— your poor old mother—your ik 
That’s a fear I suffer with, Leon—to lose you to a—girl! 
how selfish the mother of such a wonder-child like mine c 
Loses © 

‘All right. 
Fine!” 

‘“‘Ts it any wonder I suffer, son? Twenty-one years 
kept you by me a child. A boy that’s never in his 
out after midnight except to catch trains. A boy th 
has so much as looked at a girl and could have looked 
cesses. To have kept you all these years—mine—is 
wonder, son, I never stop praying my thanks for you? 
don’t believe Hancock, son, the way he keeps teasing yo 
you should have a—what he calls—aftair—a love-affair? — 

talk is not nice, Leon—an affair!” 
“ Love- affair poppycock!”’ said Leon Kantor, lift 


Trying to get me married off again. 


cc 


Why, i ve got something, ma, right here in my heart 
that . 
“Leon, be careful your shirt-front!” 
“That’s so—so what you call ‘tender,’ for my ee 
heart that I—oh, love- affair—poppycock!? 
She would not let her tears come. 
“My boy—my wonder-boy!” 
“There goes the overture, ma.” 
“Here, darlink—your glass of water.” 
“T can’t stand it in here; I’m suffocating!” 
‘Got your mute in your pocket, son?” 
“Yes, ma; for God’s. sake, yes! Yes! 
asking things.” 
‘Ain’t you ashamed. Leon, to be in such an ¢ 
ment? For every concert you get worse.” ~ 
“The chairs—they’ll breathe on my neck.” 
‘Leon, did mamma promise you those chairs 
be moved?” 
“Where’s Hancock?” é 
“Say—I’m grateful if he staysout. It took mee 
work to get this room cleared. You know your 
he likes to drag in the whole world to show you 
always just before you play. The minute he wal 
the room, right away he gets everybody to trem 
just from his own excitements. I dare him this ti 
should bring pe ople—no dignity has that man go 
way he brings everyone.’ ; 
Even upon her words came a rat 
door, of door-knob and a voice throt 
clamor. 
““Open—quick—Sarah! Leon! 
A stiffening raced over Mrs. Kant 
that she sat rigid on her chaiz 
lips compressed, eye darkh 
the shivering door. a 
‘“Open—Sarah!” 3 
With a narrowing glance, By 
Kantor laid to her lips a foreir 
of silence. 3 
“Sarah, it’s me! 


Don’ 


1» 


the old prehensile gesture of ¢ 
ing fingers shooting up. : 
“For God’s sake, ma, let hi 


tering.” ba 
‘“Abrahm, go away! Leon’s got to RB 
quiet before his concert.” 3 

“Just a minute, Sarah. Open quick: 

With a spring, his son was at the door, unt 
ing and flinging it back. ’ 
“Come in, pa.’ ¥ 
The years had weighed heavily upon Abr 
Kantor in avoirdupois only. He was himself] 


en years, fifty pounds, and a new sleek pomposity that 
|is absolutely oleaginous. It shone roundly in his face, doub- 
g of chin, in the bulge of waistcoat, heavily gold-chained, 
‘din eyes that behind the gold-rimmed glasses gave sparklingly 
+th his estate of well-being. 

“Abrahm, didn’t I tell you not to dare to——’ 
On excited balls of feet that fairly bounced him, Abrahm 
jantor burst in. 

“Teon—mamma—I got out here an old friend—Sol Gins- 
rg—you remember, mamma, from brasses——”’ 
“Abrahm—not now 2 

“Go way with your ‘not now!’ I want Leon 

lould meet him. Sol, this is him—a little grown- 

1, from such a Nebich like you remember him— 

# Sarah, you remember Sol Ginsberg? Say 

J should ask you if you remember your right 

nd? Ginsberg & Esel, the firm. This is his 

(l,a five years’ contract signed yesterday—five 

indred dollars an opera for a beginner—six roles 

mot bad—nu?”’ 

“Abrahm, you must ask Mr. Ginsberg 
ease to excuse Leon until after his con- 
irt——_”’ 

“Shake hands with him, Ginsberg. 
e’s had his hand shook enough in 
s life, and by kings, too—shake it 
nce more with an old bouncer like 
mul” 

Mr. Ginsberg, not unlike his col- 
ague in rotundities, held out a short, 
dimpled hand. 

“Tt’s a proud day,” he said, “for 
sto shake the hands from mine old 
iend’s son and the finest violinist liv- 
‘to-day. My little daughter——”’ 
"Yes, ves, Gina. Here, shake hands 
hhim. Leon, they say a voice like 
ae Gina Berg—eh, Gins- 
‘rg—is how you stage-named her? 
‘ou hear, mamma, how fancy—Gina 
erge We go hear her, eh?”’ 

There was about Miss Gina Berg, 
hose voice could soar to the tirra- 
‘ra of a lark and then deepen to 
ezzo, something of the actual slim- 
83 of the poor, maligned Elsa so 
ng buried beneath the buxomness of 
vas. She was like a little flower 
lat in its crannied nook keeps dewy 
ngest. 

“How do you do, Leon Kantor? 
‘Where was a whir through her 
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led°once all the way from 
‘russels to Dresden to hear | 
ou play. It wasworthit. I 
vall never forget how you 
layed the ‘Humoresque.’ It 
ade me laugh and cry.” 

“You like Brussels??? 

‘She laid her little hand to 
er heart, half closing her 
yes. 

/*T will never be so‘happy 
ain as with the sweet little 
eople of Brussels.”’ 

“TI, too, love Brussels. 
-hrenfest,”’ 

"I know you did. 
irother-in-law.”’ 

“You have studied with Lyndahl?” 

“He is my master.” 

*“I—will I sometime hear you sing?” 

me am not yet great. When I am foremost like you, yes.” 
~Gina—Gina Berg; that is a beautiful name to make famous.” 

© You see how it is done? Gins—berg. Gina Berg.” 
~Clev-er!”’ 

They stood then smiling across a chasm of the diffidence of 
‘outh, she fumbling at the great fur pelt out of which her face 
‘owered so dewily. 

A 


I studied there four years with 


My teacher, Lyndahl, in Berlin, was his 


Fannie Hurst 


og 


And even as they stood, hatted and coated, importuning and pressing in upon him, and with 


a wisp of a smile to the fourth left box, Leon Kantor played them the “Humoresque 
of Dvorak, skedaddling, plucking, quirking—that laugh on life with a tear behind it 


‘“‘T—well—we—we are in the fourth box— I guess we had 
better be going—fourth box left.” He wanted to find words, 
but for consciousness of self could not. ‘It’s a wonderful house 
out there waiting for you, Leon Kantor, and you—you’re 
wonderful, too!” 

“The—flowers—thanks!”’ 

‘My father, he sent them. Come, father—quick!”’ 

Suddenly there was a tight tensity that seemed to crowd up 
the little room. 

‘“‘ Abrahm—quick—get Hancock—that first rows of chairs 
has got to be moved—there he is, in the wings—see the piano 
ain’t dragged down too far! Leon, got your mute in your pocket? 
Please Mr. Ginsberg— you must excuse— Here, Leon, is your 
glass of water. Drinkit,I say. Shut that (Continued on page 04) 


Taste 


RENCH taste? Why, of course—everybody knows all 
about that! It’s the way the women put on their hats, 
and the upholsterers drape their curtains. 

Certainly—why not? 

The artistic integrity of the French has led them to feel from 
the beginning that there is no difference in kind between the 
curve of a woman’s hat-brim and the curve of a Rodin marble, 
or between the droop of an upholsterer’s curtain and that of 
the branches along a great avenue laid out by Le Notre. 

It was the Puritan races—every one of them non-creative in 
the plastic arts—who decided that “Art” (that is, plastic art) 


was something apart from life, as dangerous to it as Plato thought 
poets in a republic, and to be tolerate] only when it was so lof ty, 
unapproachable, and remote from any appeal to average human- 
ity that it bored people to death, and they locked it up in mu- 
seums to get rid of it. 

But this article is headed “Taste,” and taste, whatever it may 
be, is not, after all, the same thing as art. No; it is not art, 
but it is the atmosphere in which art lives, and outside of which 
it cannot live. It is the regulating principle of all art, of the 
art of dress and of manners, and of living in general, as well 
as of sculpture or music. 

It is because the French have always been so innately sure 
of this that, without burdening themselves with formulas, they 
have instinctively applied to living the same rules that they 
papas artistic creation. 


In this article, Mrs. Wharton discusses a possession 
and the envy of the civilized world. It is taste, an 
art lives, and outside of which it cannot live.” 


a 


our national life. For if taste-blindness prevails among 
artistic instinct; consequently, as the author points: 


% 
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That small axiom, apart from its obvious application, 
tains nearly all there is to say about taste. 

That a thing should be in scale—should be proportioned 
its purpose—is one of the first requirements of beauty, in wha 
ever order. No shouting where an undertone will do; and 
gigantic Statue of Liberty in butter for a World’s Fair, whi 
the little Wingless Victory, tying on her sandal on the Acropoh 
holds the whole horizon in the curve of her slim arm. 

The essence of taste is suitability. Divest the word of 
prim. and priggish implications, and see how it expresses 


i 
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yarton 


T. Benda 


‘rench people which has long been the admiration 
ense of the Beautiful—‘‘the atmosphere in which 
of Americans have recently had the opportunity 
which cannot fail to affect the cultural standards of 
ne extent, we have not shown ourselves lacking in 
ondition is purely accidental and can be remedied. 


| ea demand of eye and mind for symmetry, harmony, 
| order. 

uitability—fitness—is, and always has been, the very founda- 
(of French standards. Fitness is only a contraction of fitting- 
}; and if any of our American soldiers in France should pause 
90k up at the narrow niches in the portal of a French cathe- 
» Or at the group of holy figures in the triangle or half-circles 
ve, they are likely to be struck first of all by the way in 
a attitude of each figure or group is adapted to the space 


‘ the figure is cramped and uncomfortable—if the saint or 
el seems to be in a strait-jacket or a padded cell—then the 
ptor has failed, and taste is offended. It is essential that 
ve should be perfect harmony between the natural attitude 
he figure and the space it lives in—that a square saint should 


a < 


not be put in a round hole. 
Chaldea to France, and you will see how this principle of adapta- 
tion has always ruled composition. 


so living an influence in France. 
as naturally as they breathe; it is not regarded as an accomplish- 
ment, like playing the flute. 


Learning ‘Lo Know 


Range through plastic art, from 


Til 


Ir is the sense of its universal applicability that makes taste 
French people “‘have tatse”’ 


The universal existence of taste, and of the Standard it creates 


—it insists on—explains many of the things that strike Ameri- 
cans on first arriving in France. 
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It is the reason, for instance, why the French have beautiful 
stone quays along the great rivers on which their cities are built, 
and why noble monuments of architecture, and gardens and 
terraces, have been built along these quays. The French have 
always felt and reverenced the beauty of their rivers, and known 
the value, artistic and hygienic, of a beautiful and well-kept 
river-front in the heart of a crowded city. 

When industrialism began its work of dishgurement in the 
great cities of the world, long reaches of the Thames were seized 
upon by’ the factory-builder, and London has only by a recent 
effort saved a short stretch of her river-front; even so, from 
the Embankment, whether at Westminster or Chelsea, one looks 
across at ugliness, untidiness, and squalor. 

When industrialism came to the wise old Latin cities— Paris, 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Florence— their river- (Continued on page 105) 
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After hesitat 


Saint's Progress, 


He went on his knees, 
-. - and lifting her hand to 
his lips, hid them with it 


GDWARD PIERSON is 
the vicar of a London 
Beacish and an_ ardent 
music-lover. He is a 
- widower with two daugh- 
"ters—Gratian, twenty, 
who has recently married 
George Laird, an army 
doctor, and is herself now 
-anurse; and Noel (Nollie), 
~ an affectionate, high-spir- 
ited, impulsive girl; nearly. 
Beaten 
_In July, 1916, Noel and her father visited Pierson’s brother, Rob- 
ert, and his wife, Thirza, at their home, Kestrel, in Monmouthshire. 
PHere Noel meets a young officer, Cyril Morland, and they fall deeply 


) 
) 
. 
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_ his consent on the grounds of Noel’s youth and the short acquaint- 
ance. Morland is summoned to join his regiment, and Noel, with 
the sole thought of making him hers forever, gives herself to him. 
_ Returning to London, Noel, to fit herself to be a nurse, enters a 
hospital where Pierson’s cousin, Mrs. Lynch (Leila), is in charge of 
‘two wards. Leila has had two husbands and a somewhat adventur- 
ous career, and just now she is the mistress of Jimmy Fort, an army 
“captain, whom she first met in South Africa. Fort is incapaci- 
tated for service and employed in the War Office. He takes a great 
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O find out the worst is, for human nature, only a 
question. of time. But where the “worst” is attached 
toa family haloed, as it were, by the authority and 
reputation of an institution like the Church, the 

of discovery has to break through many a little 

of sheer unlikelihood, of genuine respect, of the defensive 
ct in those identified with an institution, who will them- 

S feel weaker if its strength be diminished, even of the feeling 

the scandal is too good to be true—all these little hedges, 

d more, had to be broken through. To the Dinnafords, the 

nholy importance of what Noel had said to them might have 

mtinued to keep them dumb out of sheer self-protection, but 

S$ monstrosity had given them the feeling that there must be 

ome mistake, that the girl had been overtaken by a wild desire 
a their legs,” as dear Charlie would say. With the hope 
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inlove. Morland urges an immediate marriage, but Pierson refuses’ 


liking to Noel, and Leila is 
much disturbed thereat. 

Noel is happy in her 
work at the hospital until 
news comes that Morland 
has been killed in France. 
She now knows that she 
is going to have a child, 
and to her grief is added 
anxiety . for what the 
future holds. When Pier- 
son learns of Noel’s- con- 
dition, he is completely 
stunned and reproaches himself with failure in his duty toward his 
motherless child. But the girl defends her action; takes all the 
blame upon herself, and refuses any pity or sympathy, She goes 
down to Kestrel, and there, in the early spring, a son is born to her. 

Her uncle offers to adopt the child, but she refuses, and goes 
back to her father, who approves her resolution. Her aunt gives 
her a wedding-ring, but she throws it away. In London, she sits 
to a Belgian. refugee painter named Lavendie for her portrait. 
She soon encounters Opinion, for she openly acknowledges her 
motherhood to her father’s curate, Lauder, and some parishioners 
named Dinnaford. The results are what might be expected. 
Meanwhile, Captain Fort, filled with pity, offers Noel any ser- 
vice in his power, for he has realized that he is in love with her. 


of getting this view confirmed, they lay in wait for the old nurse 
who took the baby out, and obtained the information, shortly 
imparted: ‘‘Oh, yes; Miss Noel’s. Her ’usband was killed— 
poor lamb!” And they felt rewarded. They had been sure 
there was some mistake. The relief of hearing that word “ ’us- 
band”’ was intense. One of these hasty war-marriages, of which 
the dear vicar had not approved, and so it had been kept dark. 
Quite intelligible, but so sad! Enough misgiving, however, re- 
mained in their minds to prevent their going to console with the 
dear vicar, but not enough to prevent théir roundly contradicting 
the rumors and gossip already coming to their ears. _ And 
then, one day, when their friend Mrs. Curtis had said_ too posi- 
tively, “Well, ‘she doesn’t wear a wedding- ring—that I’ll swear, 
because I took very good care to look,” they determined to ask 
Mr. Lauder. He would—indeed must—know, and, of course, 
would not tell a story. When they asked him, it was so manifest 
that he did know that they almost withdrew the question. The 
poor young man had gone the color of a tomato. 
“T prefer not to answer,” he said. 
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The rest of a very short interview was passed in exquisite dis- 
comfort. Indeed, discomfort, exquisite and otherwise, within a 
few weeks of Noel’s return; had begun to pervade all the habitual 
congregation of Pierson’s church. It was noticed that neither of 
the two sisters attended service now. Certain people who went 
in the sincere hope of seeing Noel only fell off again when she did 
not appear. After all, she would not have the face. And Gra- 
tian was too ashamed, no doubt. It was constantly remarked 
that the vicar looked very grave and thin, even for him. As the 
rumors hardened into certainty, the feeling toward him became 
a curious medley of sympathy and condemnation. There was 
about the whole business that which English people especially 
resent. By the --ry fact of his presence before them every Sun- 
day, and his put:ic ministrations, he was exhibicing to them, as it 
were, the seamed and blushing face of his daughter’s private life, 
besides affording one long and 
glaring demonstration of the 
failure of the Church to guide 
its flock. If a man could not 
keep his own daughter in 
the straight path — whom 
could he? Resign! The word 
began to be 
thought about, 
but not yet 
spoken. He had 
been there ‘so 
long; he had 
spent so much 
money on the 
church and the 
parish; his 
gentle, dreamy 
manner was 
liked. He was a 
gentleman, and 
had helped many 
peoples and, 
though his love 
of music and 
vestments had 
always caused 
some heartburn- 
ings, vet it had 
given a certain 
cachet to the 
churen.- Shor 
women, at any 
rate, are always 
glad to know 
that the church 
they go to is cap- 
able of drawing 
their fellow — C j 
women away “Serre? \ a Fle 72. fe 
from: otiver Pe 
churches. Be- 
sides, 1t was war- 
time, and moral 
delinquency, which, in time 
of peace, would have bulked 
too large to neglect, was now 
less insistently dwelt on by 
minds preoccupied with food and air-raids. Things, of course, 
could not go on as they were; but as yet they did go on. 


The talked-about is always the last to hear the talk: and 
nothing concrete or tangible came Pierson’s way. He went about 
his usual routine without seeming change. And yet there was a 
change, secret and creeping. Wounded almost to death himself, 
he felt as though surrounded by one great wound in others; but 
it was some weeks before anything occurred to rouse within him 
the weapon of anger or the protective impulse. 

And then, one day, a little swift brutality shook him to the 
very soul. ‘He was coming home from a long parish round and 
had turned into the square when a low voice behind him said, 

“Wot price the little barstard?”’ 

A cold, sick feeling caught his breath away; he gasped, spun 
round, and s saw two big, loutish boys walking fast away. With 
swift, stealthy passion he sprang after them, and, putting his 
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hands on their two neighboring shoulders, wrenched them r ou 
so that they faced him, with mouths fallen open in alarm. She 
ing them with all his force, he said, nd 

“How dare you—how dare you use that word?” * 

His face and voice must have been rather terrible, for t 
scare in their faces brought him to sudden consciousness of | 
own violence, and he dropped his hands. In two seconds, th 
were at the corner. There they stopped for a second; on 
them shouted, ‘“Gran’pa!”? Then they vanished, and h 
left with lips and hands quivering, and a feeling that he ha 


“Tam to choose, you mean, betwe 


ht 


known for years—the weak, white, empty feeling one has aft 
yielding utterly to sudden murderous passion. He crossed ov 
and stood leaning against the garden railings, with the thoug 
“God forgive mel T could have killed them—I could have kill 
them!” How awful! There had been a devil in him. If heh 
had something in his hand, he might now have been a murder 
Only one had “spoken, but he could have killed them both. A 
the word was true, and was in all mouths—all low, comm 
mouths, day after day, of his own daughter’s child! The ghast 
ness of this thought, brought home so utterly, made him writ 
and grasp the railings as if he would have bent them. 

From that day on, a creeping sensation of being reject 
men never left him; the sense of identification with Noel 7 
this tiny outcast became ever more poignant and real; the de 
to protect them ever more passionate, and the feeling that rou 


ere were whispering voices, pointing fingers, and a grow- 
alevolence. He was beginning, too, to realize the deep and 
n truth: How easily the breath of scandal destroys the in- 
_and sanctity of those endowed therewith by vocation; 
luable it is to feel untarnished, and how difficult to feel 
hen others think you tarnished. 

tried to be with Noel as much as possible; and in the 
ngs they sometimes went on walks together, without ever 
ig of what was always in their minds. Between six and 


the girl was giving sittings to Lavendie in the drawing-room, 
ometimes Pierson would come there and play to them. He 
ways possessed now bya ense of the danger Noel ran from 
anionship with any man. On three occasions, Jimmy Fort 
i 


Z 


ughter and my parish?” 


appearance after dinner. He had so little to say that 
ficult to understand why he came, but, sharpened by 
ped for his daughter, Pierson noticed his eyes always 
ng her. 
admires her,’ he thought; and often he would try his 
0 grasp the character of this man, who had lived such a 
@ life. “Is he—can he be the sort of man I would trust 
eto?” he would think. ‘Oh, that I should have to hope 
‘his that some good man would marry her—my little Nollie, 
ld only the other day!” 
‘these sad, painful, lonely weeks, he found a spot of some- 
‘like refuge in Leila’s sitting-room, and would go there often 
uf an hour when she was back from her hospital. That 
DI ck-walled room, with its Japanese prints and its flowers, 
him. And Leila soothed him, innocent as he was of 
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any knowledge of her latest aberration, and perhaps conscious 
that she herself was not too happy. To watch her arranging 
flowers, singing her little French songs, or to find her beside him, 
listening to his confidences, were the only real pleasures he knew 
in these days. And Leila, in turn, would watch him and think: 
“Poor Edward! He has never lived, and never will—now.” 
But now and then the thought would shoot through her: “ Per- 
haps he’s to be envied. He doesn’t feel what I feel, anyway. 
Why did I fall in love again?” 

They did not speak of Noel as a rule, but one evening she ex- 
pressed her views roundly. 

“You made a great mistake in making Noel come back, Ed- 
ward. It was quixotic. You’ll be lucky if real mischief doesn’t 
come of it. She’s not a patient character; one fine day she’ll 
do something rash. And, mind you, she’ll be much'more likely 
to break out if she sees the world treating you badly than if it 
happens to herself. I should send her back to the country before 
she makes bad worse.” 

“T can’t do that, Leila. We must live it down together.” 

“Wrong, Edward. You should take things as they are.” 

With a heavy sigh, Pierson answered: 

“T wish I could see her future. She’s so attractive. And 
her defenses are gone. She’s lost everything—faith, and belief 
in all that a.good woman should be. The day after she came 
back, she told me she was ashamed of herself. But since—she’s 

not given a sign. She’s so proud—my poor little Nollie! 

I-see how men admire her, too. Our Belgian friend is 

painting her. He’s a good man; but he finds her beau- 

tiful—and who can wonder? And your friend, Captain 

Fort. Fathers are supposed to be blind, but they see 

very clear sometimes.” 

Leila rose and drew down a blind. 

“This sun—” she said. ‘Does Jimmy Fort come to 

you often?” 

“Oh, no; very seldom. But still—I can tell.”’ 

“You bat—you blunderer!”’ thought Leila. ‘‘See? You 

can’t even see this beside you!” 

“‘T expect he’s sorry for her,” she said, in a queer voice. 

“Why should he be sorry? He doesn’t know.” 

“Oh, yes; he knows. I told him.” 

“You told hime” 

2 “Yes,” Leila repeated stubbornly; ‘‘and he’s sorry 
for her.” 

And even then “this monk” beside her did not see, 
and went blundering on. 

“No, no; it’s not merely that he’s sorry. By the 
way he looks at her, I know I’m not mistaken. I’ve 
wondered— What do you think, Leila? He’s too old 
for her; but he seems an honorable, kind man.” 

Oh, a most honorable, kind man! But only by 
pressing her hand against her lips had she smothered 
a burst of bitter laughter. He, who saw nothing, 
could yet notice Fort’s eyes when he looked at Noel 
and be positive that he was in love with her. How 
plainly those eyes must speak! Her control gave way. 

“All this is very interesting,” she said, spurning her words, 
like Noel, ‘‘considering that he’s more than my friend, Edward.” 

It gave her a sort of pleasure to see him wince. “These blind 
bats!”’ she thought, terribly stung that he should so clearly as- 
sume her out of the running. Then she was sorry, his face be- 
came so still and wistful. And, turning away, she said: ‘Oh, 
I sha’n’t break my heart; I’m a good loser. And I’m a good 
fighter, too; perhaps I sha’n’t lose.” And snapping off a sprig 
of geranium, she pressed it to her lips. 

‘Forgive me,” said Pierson slowly; “I didn’t know. I’m 
stupid. I thought your love for your poor soldiers had left no 
room for other feelings.”’ 

Leila uttered a shrill laugh. 

“What have they to do with each other? Did you never hear 
of passion, Edward? Oh—don’t look at me like that! Do you 
think a woman can’t feel passion at my age? As much as ever, 
more than ever, because it’s all slipping away.” 

She took her hand from her lips, but a geranium petal was 
left clinging there, like a blood. stain. ‘What’s your life been 
all these years?”? she went on vehemently. “Suppression 
of passion—nothing else! You monks twist nature up with 
holy words, and try to disguise what the veriest simpleton 
can see. Well, J haven’t suppressed passion, Edward. 
That’s all.” 

“And are you happier for that 

“T was—and I shall be again.” 

A little smile curled Pierson’s lips. 
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““Shall be?” he said. just two ways of 
looking at things, Leila.” 

“Oh, Edward, don’t be so gentle! I suppose you don’t think 
a person like me can ever really love?”’ 

He was standing betore her with his head down, and a sense 
that, naif and batlike as he was, there was something in him she 
could not reach nor understand made her cry out: 

“T’ve not been nice to you! Forgive me, Edward! 
unhappy.” 

“There w as a Greek who used to say, ‘God is the helping of 
man by man.’ It isn’t true, but it’s beautiful. Good-by, dear 
Leila, and don’t be sorrowful.” 

She squeezed his hand and turned to the window. 

She stood there watching his black figure cross the road in 
the sunshine and pass round the corner by the railings of the 
church. He walked quickly, very upright; there was something 
unseeing even about that back view of him; or was it that he 
saw—another world? She had never lost the mental habits of 
her orthodox girlhood, and, in spite of all impatience, recog- 
nized his sanctity. When he had disappeared, she went into 
her bedroom. What he had said, indeed, was no discovery. 
She had known. Oh, she had known! ‘Why didn’t I accept 
Jimmy’s offer? Why didn’t I marry him? Is it too late?” she 
thought. ‘Could I2 Would he—even now?” But then she 
started away from her own thought. Marry him! Knowing his 
heart was with this girl? 

She looked long at her face in the mirror, studying, with a 
fearful interest, 
the little hard 
lines and mark- 
ings there be- 
neath their light 
coating ot pow- 
der. She exam- 
ined the cunning 
touches of color- 
ing matter here 
and there in her 
front hair. Were 
they cunning 
enough? Did 
they deceive? 

They seemed to 

her suddenly to 

stare out. She 

fingered and 

smoothed the 

slight looseness and fulness of 

the skin below her chin. She 
stretched herself, and passed 

her hands down over her whole form, 
searching, as it were, for slackness, or 
thickness. And she had the bitter 
thought: “I’m all out. I’m doing all 
I can.” The lines of -a little poem 
Fort had shown her went thrumming 
through her head: 


“T hope so. It’s 


I’m so 


Time, you old Gipsy man, 
Will you not stay— 
Put up your caravan 
Just for a day? 


What more could she do? He did not like 
to see her lips reddened. She had marked his 
disapprovals, watched him wipe his mouth after 
a kiss, when he thought she couldn’t see him. 
“Noel’s lips are no redder,’ she thought, 
‘really. What has she better than I? 
Youth—dew on the grass!” Ah, that 
didn’t last long! But long enough to 
“do her in,’ as her soldier men would 
say. And, suddenly, she _ revolted 
against herself, against Fort, against this 
chilled and foggy country, felt a fierce 
nostalgia for African sun and the African 
flowers, the happy-go-lucky, hand-to- 
mouth existence of those five years be- 
fore the war began. High Constantia 
at grape harvest! How many years ago 
ten years, eleven years! Ah! To have 
before her those ten years with him! 

Ten years inthe sun! He would have 


loved her then, and gone on loving her! And she woul 
have tired of him, as she had tired of those others. “Tn_ 
hour,” she thought, ‘‘he’ll be here, sit opposite me; I 
him struggling, forcing himself to seem affectionate. 3 
humbling! But I don’t care; I want him!’ 

She searched her wardrobe for some garment or touch 
novelty of any sort, to help her. But she had tried them 
those little tricks—was bankrupt. And such a disce 
heavy mood came on her that she did not even change b 
back in her nurse’s dress and Jay down on the divan, prete 
to sleep while the maid set out the supper. She lay there 
and motionless, trying to summon courage, feeling tha 
showed herself beaten, she was beaten, knowing that 
held him by pity. But when she heard his footstep on th 
she swiftly passed her hands over her cheeks, as if to p 
blood out of them, and lay absolutely still. She hop 
she was white, and indeed she was, with finger-marks 
eyes, for she had suffered greatly this last hour. Throw 
lashes, she saw him halt and look at her in surprise. — 
or ill—which? She did not move. She wanted to w 
He tiptoed across the room and stood looking down 
There was a furrow between his eyes. ‘Ah,” she thou 
were dead, it would suit you, my kind friend!” Heb 
toward her; she wondered suddenly whether she looked 
lying there, and was sorry she had not changed her d: 
saw ‘him shrug his shoulders ever so faintly with a puz: 
movement. He had not seen that she was shammin 


i 
“You've slaved for those people 


and they ei 


ais face was—not mean, secret, callous! She opened her 

ich. against her will, had in them the despair she was 
He went on his knees, and lifting her hand to his lips, 

m with it. 

my,’’ she said gently, “I’m an awful bore to you Poor 

y! No—dan’t pretend! I know what I know.” 

| God, what am I saying?” she thought. “It’s fatal— 

! J ought never—’’ And drawing his head to her, she 

it to her heart. Then, instinctively aware that this 

t had been pressed to its uttermost, she scrambled up, 

his forehead, stretched herself, and laughed. 

as asleep, dreaming—dreaming you loved me. Wasn’t it 
Come along. There are oysters—for the last time this 


that evening, as if both knew they had been looking over a 
ice, they seemed to be treading warily, desperately anx- 
not to rouse emotion in each other, or touch on things 
‘h must bring a scene. And Leila talked incessantly of 


Don’t you long for the sun, Jimmy? Couldn’t we—couldn’t 
30? Oh, why doesn’t this wretched war end? All that we’ve 
here at home—every scrap of wealth and comfort and age 
art and music—I’d give it all for the light and the sun out 
’ Wouldn’t you?” 

Fort said he would, knowing well of one thing which he 
Jnot give: And she knew that as well as he. 

sy were both gayer than they had been for a long time; so 


— 


: years, and you've had no pleasure and you've had no love: 
2 that if you broke your heart” 


i 
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that when he had gone, she fell back once more on to the divan 
and, burying her face in a cushion, wept bitterly. 


V 


Ir was not quite disillusionment that Pierson felt while he 
walked away. Perhaps he had not really believed in Leila’s re- 
generation. It was more an acute discomfort, an increasing lone- 
liness. A soft and restful spot was now denied him; a certain 
warmth and allurement had gone out of his life. He had not 
even the feeling that it was his duty to try and save Leila by 
persuading her to marry Fort. He had always been too sensitive, 
too much, as it were, of a gentleman, for the robuster sorts of 
evangelism. Such delicacy had been a stumbling-block to him 
all through professional life. In the eight years when his wife 
was with him, all had been more certain, more direct and simple, 
with the help of her sympathy, judgment, and companionship. 
At her death, a sort of mist had gathered in his soul. No one 
ever spoke plainly to him. To a clergyman, who does? No one 
told him in so many words that he should marry again—that to 
stay unmarried was bad for him physically and spiritually, fog- 
ging and perverting life, not driving him, indeed, as it drives 
many, to intolerance and cruelty, but to that half-living dreami- 
ness and the vague, unhappy yearnings which so constantly beset 
him. All these celibate years he had really only been happy in 
his music, or in far-away country places, taking strong exercise, 
and losing himself in the beauties of nature; and since the war 
began he had only once, for those three days at Kestrel, been 
out of London. 

He walked home, going over in his mind very anxiously all the 

evidence he had of Fort’s feeling for Noel. How many times 

had he been to them since she came back? Only three 

times—three evening visits. And he had not been alone 

with her a single minute. Before this calamity befell his 

daughter, he would never have observed anything in Fort’s 
demeanor; but, in his new watchfulness, he had seen the 
almost reverential way he looked at her, noticed 
the extra softness of his voice when he spoke to 
her, and once a look of sudden pain, a sort of 
dulling of his whole self, when Noel had got up 
and gone out of the room. And the girl herself? 
Twice he had surprised her gazing at Fort, when 
he was not looking, with a sort of brooding inter- 
est. He remembered how, as a little girl, she 
would watch grown-ups, and then suddenly one 
day attach herself to them and be quite devoted. 
Yes; he must warn her before she could possibly 
become entangled. In his fastidious chastity, 
the opinion he had held of Fort was suddenly 
lowered. He, already a freethinker, was now 
revealed as a free-liver. Poor little Nollie! En- 
dangered again already! Every man a kind of wolf 
waiting to pounce on her! 

He found Lavendie and Noel in the drawing- 
room, standing before the portrait, which was 
nearing completion. He looked at it for a long 
minute and turned away. 

“Don’t you think it’s like me, daddy?” 

“Tt’s like you; but it hurts me—it hurts me. I 
can’t tell why.” 

He saw the smile of a painter whose picture is 
being criticized come on Lavendie’s face. 

“Tt is perhaps the coloring that does not please 
you, monsieur?” 

“No, no; deeper. 
she waiting for?” 

The defensive smile died on Lavendie’s lips. 

“Tt is as I see her, monsieur le curé.” 

Pierson turned again to the picture, and sud- 
denly covered his eyes. 

“She looks fey,’ he said, and went out of the 
room. 

Lavendie and Noel remained staring at the 
picture. 

“«Fey?? What does that mean, mademoiselle?” 

*“‘ Possessed—or something.” 

And they continued to stare at the picture till Lavendie 
said, 

“TY think there is still a little too much light on that 
ear.” 


The expression—what is 
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The same evening, at bedtime, Pierson called’Noel back. 

‘Nollie, I want you to know something. In all but the name, 
6: aptain Fort is a married man.’ 

He saw her flush, and felt his own face darkening with color. 

She said calmly, 

“T know—to Leila.” 

“Do you. mean she has told you?” 
“Then how?”’. 

“T guessed.. Daddy, don’t treat me as a child any more. 
What’s the use now?” 

He sat down in the chair before the hearth and covered his 
face with his hands. - By the quivering of those hands and the 
movement of his shoulders, she could tell that he was stifling 
emotion, perhaps even crying; and, sinking down on his knees, 
she pressed his hands and face to her, murmuring: 

“{Qh, daddy dear! . Oh, daddy dear!” 

‘He put.his arms round-her, and they sat a long time with their 
cheeks pressed together, not speaking a word. 


Noel shook her heac. 


VI 


I 
Tue day after that silent outburst of emotion in the drawing- 
room was'a Sunday And, obeying the longing, awakened over- 
night, to be as good as she could to her father, Noel said to him, 

“Would you like me to come to church?” 

‘“‘Of course, Nollie.” 

How could he have answered otherwise? To him, church was 
the home of comfort and absolution, where people must bring 
their sins and troubles—a haven of-sinners, the fount of charity, 
of forgiveness and love. Not to have believed that after all these 
years would have been to dény all his usefulness in life, and to 
cast.a slur on the house of God. 

And so Noel walked there with him, for Gratian had gone 
down to George at Dover for the week-end She slipped quietly 
up the side aisle to their empty pew under the pulpit. Never 
turning her eyes from the chancel, she remained unconscious of the 
stir her presence’ made during that hour and twenty minutes. 
Behind her; the dumb currents of wonder, disapproval, and _ re- 
sentment ran.a stealthy course On the back of that young head, 
with the fair. hair curling in to the neck, all eyes were fixed sooner 
or later, and every mind became the playground of judgments. 
From every soul, kneeling, standing, or sitting, while the voice of 
the service droneéd, sang, or spoke, a kind of glare radiated onto 
that one small, devoted head, which seemed so ludicrously devout. 
She disturbed their devotions—this. girl. who;had betrayed her 
father, her faith, her class. She ought-to-repent, of course, and 
church was the right place; yet there was something brazen in 
her repenting there-before their very eyes. She was too palpable 
a flaw.in the crystal of the Church’s authority, too visible a rent 
in the raiment.of their priest.- Her figure focused all the uneasy 
amazement and heart-searchings of these last weeks. Mothers 
quivered with the knowledge that their daughters could see her, 
wives ,with the idea that their husbands were seeing her. | Men 
experienced sensations varying from condemnation to a sort of 
covetousness. Young folk wondered and felt inclined to giggle. 
Old maids could hardly bear to look.- Here and there, a man or 
woman who had seen life face to face was simply sorry. 
consciousness of all-who knew ker personally was at stretch how 
to behave if they came within reach of her in going out. For, 
though only half a dozen would actually rub shoulders with her, 
all knew that they might be, and‘many felt-it their duty to be, 
of that half-dozen, so as to establish their attitude once for all. 
It was, in fact, too severe a test for human nature and the feelings 
which the ‘Church ought to exercise. © The ‘stillness of that 
young figure, the impossibility of seeing her face and judging of 
her state of mind thereby, finally, a faint, lurking shame that 
they should be so intrigued and disturbed by something which 
had to-do with sex in this house of worship—all combined to 
produce in every mind that herd-feeling of defense-which so soon 
becomes offensive. And, half unconscious, half aware of it all, 
Noel stood and sat and knelt. Once or twice she saw her father’s 
eyes fixed on her, and, still in the glow of last night’s pity and 
remorse, felt a kind of worship for his thin, grave face. But, for 
the most part, her own wore the expression Lavendie had trans- 
lated to his canvas—the look of one ever waiting for the extreme 
moments: of life, for thosé few-and -fleeting poignancies which 
existence holds for the human heart—a look neither hungry nor 


he 


dissatisfied, but dreamy and expectant, which might b 
warmth and depth at any moment, and then go ba 
dream. 

When the last notes of the organ died away, shee ca 
sit very still without looking round. There was no 
vice, and the congregation melted out behind her 
persed into the streets and squares long before 
pew. After hesitating whether or no to go to the 
she turned away and walked home alone. 

It was this evasion of all contact which probably cl 
business. The absence of vent, of any escape-pipe ft 
ings, is always dangerous. If Noel had come out amon 
whose devotions her presence had disturbed, if, in that 
had shown and others had witnessed one knows not 
manifested ostracism, the outraged sense of social dec¢ 
have been appeased and sleeping dogs allowed to lie, f 
get used to things, and, after all, the war took p 
every mind, even over social decency. But none of 
curred, and a sense that Sunday after Sunday the 
outrage would happen to them moved more than a 
unrelated persons, and caused the posting that e 
many letters, signed and unsigned, to a certain quart 
is no place for parish conspiracy, and a situation wh 
country would have provoked meetings more or less 
possibly a resolution, could perhaps only thus be dea 
Besides, in certain folk there is ever a mysterious i 
an unsigned letter—such missives satisfy some obscure 
justice, some uncontrollable longing to get even with t! 
have hurt or disturbed them, without affording the 
chance for further hurt or disturbance. : 

Letters which are posted often react. their destination ; 


On Wednesday morning, Pierson was sitting in his st 
hour devoted to the calls of his parishioners when 1 
nounced, “‘Canon Rushbourne, sir,” and he saw befo 
old college friend whom he had met but little in rec 
His visitor was a short, gray-haired man of a rat. 
figure, whose round, rosy, good-humored face had a loc 
goodness, and whose light- blue eyes shone a little. 
Pierson’s hand, and said, in a voice to whose natural, h 
nancé * professional duty had added a certain unction: : 

‘““My dear Edward, how many years it is since we 
you remember dear old Blakeway? I saw him only 
He’s just the same. I’m delighted to see you again. 
laughed a little soft, nervous laugh. ‘Then, for a few 
he talked of the war and old college-days, and Pierson | 
him and thought, ‘‘What has he come for?” =» 

“YVou’ve something to say to me, Alec,” he said, at | 

Canon Rushbourne leaned forward i in his chair and 
with evident effort: 

“Ves: I wanted to have a little talk oF you, 
hope you won’t mind; I do hope you won't. ihe . 

“Why should I mind?” 

Canon Rushbourne’s eyes — more than ever; 
real friendliness i in his face. : 

“T know you’ve every right to say to me, ‘M 
business.’ But I made up my mind to come as a 
to save you from—er—”’ He stammered, and bega 
think you ought to know of the feeling that—e 
your position is very delicate. Without breach of co! 
may tell you that letters have been sent to headquai 
can imagine perhaps what Imean. Do believe, m 
that I’m actuated by my old affection for aes 
“else, I do assure you.’ 

In the silence his breathing could be heard, as 
little touched with asthma, while he continually 
thick, black knees, his whole face radiating an anxi 
The sun shone brightly on those two black figures, 
ent, and drew out of their well-worn garments the fa: 
green mossiness which underlies the clothes of i 

At last, Pierson said, 

“Thank you, Alec; I understand.” 

The canon uttered a resounding sigh. 

“You didn’t realize how very easily people misinterp: 
being here with you; it seems to them a kind—a kind | 
lenge. They were bound, I think, to feel that; and I’ 
in consequence—” He stopped, moved by the fact that 
had closed his eyes. : 
. “J am’ to choose, you mean, between my daughter a 
parish?” (Continued on pa, 
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ULIA SANDERSON has grace, charm, good looks, a fine singing voice—and a smile; and these possessions broughi 
Aer quickly to the front rank of musical-comedy stars. This season, the medium for her abilities is “‘ The Canary,” 
a piece of French origin, for which Ivan Caryll, Irving Berlin, and others have written some very captivating music. 
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NN PENNINGTON continues to be one of the leading favorites of the Ziegfeld “ Follies,” a place which is of 
no small importance among America’s entertainers, and one which she holds on account of the consummate skill 


and fascinating grace with which she dances her way through a show that might almost be called a national institution. 
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FLEW intra Me 
UTH CHATTERTON is preparing to add another to the list of American heroines with which, in “The Rain- 
bow,” “‘ Daddy Long Legs, ’ and ‘Come Out of the Kitchen,” she has delighted the theatergoing public. Meanwhile, 


she is playing the réle of the Comtesse de Candale in the sparkling Dumas comedy, “A Marriage of Convenience.” 
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_PROTOGRAPTS TY ALFRED CHEN Y SOHNRTON : i : : . ; : 

- FQEGGY HOPKINS owes ker present position of leading woman in “A Place tn the Sun” to her clever work in a 
short scene with Lew Fields in “The Century Girl of 1917.” Her dramatic ability thus came to a manager s 

notice, and wider opportunities promptly followed. Miss Hopkins began her stage career w th the Ziegfeld “ Follies. 
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“T will not!” 


"N the kitchen, beyond the aahhy. pretentious sitting- 
‘room furnished in green plush, where the Manchu gentle- 
man, bulky, beautifully groomed, ee Benevolent, 
at talking to Pachico, the Canarsie Kid, the footfalls 
a Baird would patter, now light asa squirrel’s, now slow as 
, but all the time to some well-defined rhythm, as though 
‘mind a great orchestra played music she was dancing to. 
simian-faced gangster leaned toward Mun Sin. He 
that utter leer of his. 
Some baby!” He nodded his head toward the kitchen. 
Kid can pick ’em. The best looker in Manhattan, and 
dancer—believe me!” 
iss Baird,” Mun Sin agreed, with that little lisp which 
ist in his English until the day of his death, ‘ Miss 
1 is a very beautiful woman. Now, to go back to what 
ere talking about 
ell, you want to know how Dutch Louis got his.”” Pachico 
. “The cops were after him-all the time, and they had 
on him—see? Though they knew as well as I did 
e had pulled off that International Bank business—see? 
could only get him under the Sullivan’ Law, they could 
But Louis was wise—see? So he gets a kid to carry 
And the Happy Gang—see?—laying for Louis, gets 
the kid; so you see. And sails into Louis, and what 
t of Louis wasn’t worth picking up.” 
Baird came through the sitting-room, slender, brown- 
Wwarm-eyed, not yet twenty. Even in "those days and 


ras five years ago—before ever a stage was danced over 

vr, she had that mature look of womanhood, every slender 
€ as clear-cut as a statue of silver, and in her eyes then, as in 
em now, was that look of terror that people cannot explain. 
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The terror in her eyes struggled with a fierce spirit glowing within her 


The Canarsie Kid motioned her over. 
The gangster caught her by the 
How would .you like taking her 


“Come here, baby!” 
Mun Sin rose deferentially. 
shoulder. . “Some looker! 
back to China—eh, boss?”’ 

The Manchu gentleman’s eyes glinted at Pachico with the 
quiet, hostile glance of a snake’s. The Kid didn’t notice that. 
He was holding on to Delia Baird. 

“Well, it might be arranged.”” Pachico laughed and let her 
go. ‘‘Now tell me’”—Mun Sin turned the conversation—“ how 
you killed Patsy Kerrigan?” 

“That,’? Pachico admitted freely, ‘‘was a fine piece of work. 
But= sav ’—he. 1! “every time you ask me questions 
like that, I got to stop kidding myself I ain’t dreaming. What 
are you doing—writing a book?” 

“T told you,’’ Mun Sin said patiently, “that I had come here 
to learn the art of murder, and that I wanted and would pay 
the biggest master in his line.” 


Even in China now, the unchangeable China of Kublai 
Khan, the old order has passed away. And the China that 
San Francisco knew and that New York knew has gone with it. 
The hatchet-man is dead as any old Crusader in his armor and 
panoply of war, and in New York, where the Tongs waged their 
battles, no longer slant-eyed, black-bloused men creep through 
the alleys at night with their heavy pistols up their sleeves. 
The Six Companies have no more got their captains and armed 
battalions to do secret warfare in the streets, and to practise 
what the Western World calls murder. 

Perhaps the world has grown more honest since then, and, 
thinking in the straight line they always use, the yellow men 


have decided that there is no more need for the hatchet-man 
53 
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and the secret assassin. They f*el that they can now bring their 
wrongs to the strange tribunal of the New World, with its foreign 
language and unknown oaths, and have justice done them. Or 
else why have they given up their time-honored custom of deal- 
ing out justice in hat own way? It certainly is not fear. 

Now, when Mun Sin, of Macao, that big, bland genius, 
undertook the consolidation of the nineteen silk companies—as 
great a thing in its unknown way as-any steel or oil combine in 
America—there still was a distrust of Occidental Jaw. The old 
silk companies refused to be misunderstood in courts, and 
relied upon their own conscience—no little thing when all is said 
and done— to decide the right or wrong of injuries and to mete 
out justice and law. 

They sat around in solemn conclave, the five great men of 
them. Hsien Ping, of Hong Kong, who is very old; Yang Ho, 
known as “‘Hu’’; Chu Hsi, of Peking, in greater regard as a poet 
than as a merchant; Kang Chang, of Nanking, the youngest 
millionaire in China, and Mun Sin, big and bland, and striking 
a strange note in his rough Scotch tweeds among their brocades 
and fans and coral buttons. 

“Tt is not dignified,” insisted Hsien Ping, “‘to hire a butcher 
from the street to do justice on aman.” He twiddled his fan 
and spoke straightly to them. “Among us there should be one 
who js responsible in this thing, who will control the fighters 
and the hatchet-men, and give them orders and know degrees 
of punishment.” 

“In other words, sir,” Mun Sin said gravely, “you believe 
that some one ought to study methods in America, so as to be 
able to giv e orders and see they are carried out.” 

“T do,’ > said old Hsien. 

“Well then,” Mun Sin quoted from the “An: alects(: =" the 
superior man ‘will face an event and carry it through success- 
fully.’ I will undertake this myself.” 

And so, in due course, Mun Sin, of Macao, arrived in New 
York and, by devious means, came to school to killer Pachico, 
the Canarsie Kid, whom even Spanish Jake and Young Chinko 
consider a great murderer—which is a lot from jealous masters 
of their kidney—and he met Delia Baird, and one day he saw 
her dance. 

We all, who have ever seen her dance—the brown and pretty 
little woman and the great artist that.she is—have seen her on 
a huge stage with throbbing harps and violins and dim lights. 
We have seen in “Sumfirun” a little bronze figure vibrating 
with passion. We have seen her pure and wraithlike in “Les 
Sylphides.’’ We have seen her outdo the pride of Russia in 
“Schéhérazade.’’ We all know that she is great. But Mun 
Sin saw her in a dingy apartment on One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, dancing in a dark skirt and blouse to a barrel-organ 
grinding, from the shabby street below, the ‘“‘ Funeral March 
of a Marionette,” and he saw Geaius. 

He had come up to the apartment, leaving his car outside, 
and unthinkingly he had pushed the door open—unthinkingly, 
because Mun Sin was the sou! of ‘courtesy, and not even on 
Pachico, the Italian murderer, would he intrude without knock- 
ing. He opened the doer and stood still. 


In step with the staccato, cynical melody, Delia Baird was . 


going round the room with the faltering, grotesque movements 
of a doll—a wounded doll—and that, if you can imagine it, is 
more pathetic than a wounded animal. The strain changed 
to a wild abandon, and she gave three little transitional steps 
to the right and four to the Jeft, and then, w:th a leap like a 
swan and a smile in her eyes, she began to whirl about the 
room in the gracefui lines of the wind among the grass. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon.” She stopped as she saw him, 
blushing furiously. There was nothing Mun Sin, for all his 
courtesy, could find to say. 

Pachico came up the stairs behind them. 

“She’s been dancing, hey? Well, that’s more than I can 
get her to do unless I give her the knuckles and the boots. 
Go on in,” he ordered her, “and put on that gauze I bought 
you and show us what you can do. Do you get me?” His 
black, close-shaven simian face glittered with anger. 

“T will not!” The terror in her eyes struggled with a fierce 
spirit glowing within her. 

‘’Tain’t because she’s so blamed ashamed,” Pachico snarled, 


ae because she don’t want me to see her dancing. Vil show 
er 

Mun Sin interposed gently 

“Some other time.” He bowed to Delia Baird. ‘You are 


a great dancer, Miss Baird, and you are going to get your chance 
to dance, I promise you that. In the mean time”—he turned 
to the Kid—“if we can go ahead with the talk——”’ 


And so they went ahead, and Pachico, who reall 
subject, warmed up and opened his experience to Mun 
Macao. He told him how John Regan died, and how the 
ous Westerner in the Prince Albert coat killed Hans 
a hotel, in 19003—a thing the police would like t« 
Achmet Bey, the Syrian, “got his,” in Pachico’s quail 
mism. He told him of the various thrusts and guards 
Italian stiletto. He told him that the safest pla 
man was in a crowd if you were going to use a k 
taxl with a gun at night, if it were impossible to use 
He told him the best way to kill women was a ha 
the eye and then close the lids, as though they 
He told him of terrible things, like the Liverpool 
and blows in the Japanese style which kill insta 
though of these Mun Sin already knew. He told h 
incredibly filthy method of killing a bound man an 
no trace. He was terse, vigorous, and to the point 
that he said, Mun Sin listened intently and silently a 
estedly, as the disciples Yu and Chin listened to Cont 
plaining the Doctrine of the Mean. 


There is nothing to be said, I grant you, for this 
but there is a good deal to be explained about him. 
died when he was so young he could never remember 
his father was electrocuted, when the boy was se 
particularly brutal murder. Pachico had his fathi 
but brains that his father never had, and an early tr 
“Tiger” Paletto, of the Gowanus section, that reckl 
which stood him in good stead all his life. At nine, 
had one murder to his credit—a passionate, boyish 

He was passing a fruit store when he heard the 
miscall Paletto. To insult the Tiger was more than 
to the little hero-worshiper. He turned on the man, 
great-beaked Calabrian. His eyes glittered. 

“What have you got to say against Patello>” 

“What I got to sav against Patello? Ebbene. He cam 
here this morn’. He ask me give ‘em up fiv’ dol? TF 
for—fiv’ doll’. He say’ give ’em up fiv’ doll’ ae 
Chrasto, “or ; 

Pachico looked at the gesticulating man wit c 

“Calabres!”” The man turned on him with a kick is 
d’un’ cane!” 

Patello himself could never halve sprung so quickl 
stiletto. The words were hardly out of the man’s mou 
he was dead. Pachico was kept out of harm’s way 
clannish Sicilian people by the Tiger until the whole 
blown by. One Calabrian fruit-dealer, more or less, mak 
stir in the world; and besides, when Pachico came out. of 
the witness to the killing was himself dead. 

The second was known to the police—the drowning ol 
at Coney Island. But at Coney Island the tide is stro1 
if you can’t produce a corpus delicti, you. can’t prove al 
The patrolman on beat had seen the victim pushed off 

“But where is this guy?” Pachico asked brazenly — 

“T’ll give vou a straight tip,’ Center Street told him: 
get you yet.” 

Nor did they the third time, for the Canarsie Kid, as 
called, now that he lived for the present on Long Is 
needed a name fulfilling his station, could Erne, ca 
the man in self-defense. 

““What’s the use?” the police decided - 

They didn’t mean it, but there was none. Now su 
by a gang, Pachico could have his weapons carried for 
could have himself driven on forays in taxis by trustec 
tenants. Alibis could be proven for him by terrified 
keepers. Depraved women and courtesans of the meane 
flocked to him to pay tribute, and other. women for 
took from their homes. : 

“Gee! The way I got that Baird ia was ora h 
he told Mun Sin; ‘‘and yet it wasn’t so blamed funny, : 
And his jaw distorted. “A lot of money could be ma 
her, if I could only get her to work. I seen her danc 
on the street on Third Avenue, Brooklyn. Her father 
rummy, and he’s dead, anyway. Got fresh with one 0 


boys. She was only fifteen, and I picks her up. I se 
Maud Allan dance. You wouldn’t think it, but I go to 
like that. Yeh, and Isadora Duncan. I went to see 


there was in it and to talk to the guys about it. They 
there’s big money in it. So I sent her to school. An 
right; she’s an artist, I tell you, fellow: And now she 
back on me. i 

“She won’t work?” asked the Manchn suavely. 
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Against a background of black velvet, toa harp and flute and fiddle, she poured her soul out 
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“Qh, she’Jl work, but she won’t dance for to put money in The queer music finished on a long note, and her feet stoppe 
my hands. She says dancing is bigger than her and me together, gently, and the light went out of her eyes and her face. From 


and nothing doing. Listen, Jack”—he became earnest—"“Dve radiant creature she became a dejected girl, broken and brow 
beaten ere I’ve taken the flesh off her shoulders. If ever a and slender, with quivering mouth and clasped hands. Sh 
woman saw hell, she saw it, and she won’t dance. I was going looked at Mun Sin, her eyes swimming with tears. 
to give her the hot poker. Only, that would mark her up if “What is it, mv little lady?” the Manchu asked. x 
she changed her mind—see? And “T don’t want to go to China : 
I’ve put money into that job.” nearly sobbed. 
“But she may run away,” sug- ‘But you are not going to Chins 
gested Mun Sin, ‘“‘Pachico said I was going to Chin: 
“She’ll not run far. that you had bought me.” She » 
She’ll get hers if she does, crumpled to her knees ; 
and she knows it. She’s was sobbing aloud. “4 
scared of that.” I’m not that kind. O'§ 
“Vou look on her as I shall die!” Her voice to 
your property, then?” toascream nearly. “T she 
“Of course she’s my 


[ 
f 


property—what do you * 
mean? Didn’t I put good & 
coin into her? Say, listen’”’ & 
—the Canarsie Kid S 

ve Jd hack = »ved the iA 
leaned back and eyed the bs 
Manchu shrewdly— ? 


“‘why shouldn’t you take 
her off my hands? You 
got plenty of cash.” 

CTe: move h t. bes ar- 
ranged.” 

“Maybe not a question 
of money, eh? You got 
ships. Maybe some 
opium could be smuggled 
over. A fair exchange— 
seer” 

‘‘A fair exchange, at 
any rate.”’ Mun Sin was 
knitting his brows. 

“Sure you could do 
it.” Pachico was smil- 
ing. The bad _ invest- 
ment was off his mind. 
He leaned forward and 
touched the Manchu 
pleasantly on the knee. 
“You Chinks are funny 
guys, but you’re honest. 
You'll see that I get what 
was coming to me. Sure 
you will.” 

““T think I will,” said 
Mun Sin, with his benevo- 
lent smile. 


Phares 


ha so 


He had, with the gay 
permission of Pachico, 
taken her down to a hall, 
where she danced for him. 
Money had never been much of an ob- 
ject with Mun Sin; he knew too much 
about life for that. And where a mat- 
ter of art was concerned, money was 
nothing. Against a background of black 
velvet, to a harp and flute and fiddle, 
she poured her soul out. 

“She is the greatest dancer in the world,” said 
Mun Sin to himself, and the Kid’s smile on his 
lips grew more benevolent and the glitter in his 
eyes harder as he thought of Pachico. ‘And 
she might have been lost!” 

I think it must have been the greatest thing in 
dancing history to have’seen Delia Baird dance that day. As Swifter than cats and surer 
you and I see her now, she is trained. She is running, in a van bolts ot lehininene 
manner of speaking, to form, as much as genius can run to form. 
*‘Sumfirun,” ‘Les Sylphides”—all dancers do those. But that 
day, Mun Sin relates, she danced subjects from her heart— 
“The Dance of Falling Peach Blossoms,’’ she called one; ‘‘ The : : 
Dance of the Returning Swallow,” with its dips and swinging They pulled him to his feet 
curves; “The Dance of Running Rivers,” with now rippling, y 
now rapid, now swinging, powerful movements. And the harp only die! Even now, I am married to Pachico. He said | 
gave out its deep, throbbing notes, and the flute sang querulous- would kill me if I told it. He wanted to have a hold on me 
ly, like a complaining bird, and the violin poured out strong I danced.’’ Her hands went before her eyes and her head fo 
music, as a flask pours strong wine. ward on her bosom. ‘O God, I shall die! I shall surely die 


Cantonese were on top of 
the Kid. They held him 


with vicious hammer-locks. 
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“My dear” —the Manchu brought her hands from her eyes 
ad looked in them smilingly—‘“‘in Macao, in my home, there 
re women and children, and to bring you there would be to hurt 
yem more than to hurt you. And I never wanted to bring 
ou there, for I am not a cheap coolie, to huckster about a woman. 
nd even Macao is a quiet old place with gardens and Portuguese 
hhristians and hills and old market-squares—a backwash of 
ye world. And the place for you to be is in the world itself. 
‘ou will dance. That’s all I want.” 
-“Vou don’t want me?” She was incredulous. 

“T do not,” he said gravely. 

“But Pachico said you bought me. 
“T am going to buy you.” 
“Pachico,” she broke down again, ‘‘is—married to me.”’ 
“That is something I can also settle,’’ said Mun Sin, and 
ye smile on his face might have been the smile of an old-time 
onze meditating on the way called Tao. ° 


” 


“Mun Sin, of Macao, is noted in the Celestial Kingdom for 
ie excellence of his little dinners. They are not like Occidental 
inners, when the guests sit about, pass laughing remarks, 
iscuss politics, and perhaps tell a ‘story about “Old Jim.” 
he friends sit upon the floor in many-colored brocades and 
it strange dishes, and fan themselves, and, as the conversation 
wns upon philosophy, a mandarin will take tablets from his 
ocket and, turning to his neighbor, give him a quotation to 
‘ad from the “Analects,” to which his neighbor will reply 
ith his note-book, cxhibiting a saying of Chung-tzu, and 


they fan themselves with their fans, and they look, as they 
undoubtedly are, v ery wise. 

Vherefore it was the more notable to find Mun Sin sitting in 
the “‘chop-suey ” of Yen-kow, in Mott Street, with Mike Pachico, 
the Canarsie Kid. Jt was the first time he had asked the killer 
out to dinner, and the killer was disappointed. 

“Gee, the guy’s cheap, after all,” Pachico thought wryly. 
“He might have brought me to a regular joint.” 

But the dinner was so excellent in its way that Pachico forgot 
the lack of lights and slitter, and the glory that Sherry’s might 
have given him. 

“Care to have a drink?” the Manchu suggested. 

“T never touch the stuff,” the Kid nodded emphatically. 
“Nor dope neither.”’ He was relaxing. The dinner was not 
so bad after all. The Chink didn’t spare money. ‘The funny 
thing about me is I’m afraid of going mad. I’d rather have the 
chair than the bughouse any time—see? I’m not scared of 
getting killed. We all got to die some day—see? A quick 
bullet or even the chair. Though I’d never go to the chair.”’ 

“And why not?” 

“Because I couldn’t stand it. Id go bughouse waiting for 
it. Ive got somebody to slip me a gat and finish it quick. 
Say—tell you a funny thing. There’s one more way for a guy 
getting his you ain’t heard yet.”’ 

Mun Sin leaned forward, once more the diligent pupil at 
the master’s feet. 


“T never tried it myself, because that’s one thing I can’t 
meddle with on account of the bughouse business. It’s been 
tried a couple of times in New York—see? By Turks and 


You get a guy you got a grudge against, 
and you take him into a cellar and you tie him up. And there’s 
no light—see? And sit there with him in the dark. And he 
knows you’re going to kill him—see? And he can’t get away. 
And maybe you got a-friend will help you—see? And you tell 
him you're going to give him his, perhaps i in an hour, perh laps in 
a couple of days—see? And, gee, talk about the chair! There’s 
not the proudest guy in the world whose nerves won’t give 
under that stuff, mister. I’d go bughouse.”” The killer shivered. 

The Manchu smiled benevolently. He leaned forward and 
pushed the quaint Cantonese teapot toward the Kid. 

‘Another cup?” He looked at Pachico, and his eyes were 
no longer benevolent. ‘‘Do you think that if I said I'd do that, 
that the man I said it to would believe it?” 

“He sure would.” The gangster nodded emphatically. 

Mun Sin clapped his hands. Noiselessly, in felt slippers, 
two lean Cantonese entered the restaurant. Pachico looked 
up, smiling. He had the Italian’s leaning 
toward the dramatic, and the Punchinello 
silence of entry of these bloused figures with 
the slant, sinister eyes, like the eves 
of crocodiles, made him almost break 
into a hand-clapping of applause. 
He held himself in bounds, but the 
look in his eyes was full of tribute. 
“T get you,” he added; “you’re go- 
ing to hand it to some-guy.”’ 

“Do you think these men could 
take care of a matter like that?” 

““Take care!’” The Kid’s eyes 
looked scornful. ‘‘They’re bad 
Chinks, them two! They’d take 
care of anything. You can leave it 
to them—I know.” 

“Would you tell these men how 
to do that affair? They can under- 
stand English.” 

“Sure!”? Pachico’s eyes glittered 
with importance. “Listen, Charlie: 
You go get this guy the boss wants. 
You keep him in a cellar in the 
dark—see? Tiedup. You guys can 
do it. The boss is going to tell him 
what’s going to happen tohim. And 
then, at the time the boss tells you, 
just—” He madea prolonged gut- 
tural sound in his throat, and drew 
his hand across it in mimicry. 
“They get me, don’t they?” 

“They do.” Mun Sin’s voice 
broke into the drawling South China 
speech. ‘Get him,” he told them. 

Swifter than (Concluded on page 135) 


Armenians—see? 


“Tsee also,” he went 


on hopefully, “two 
healthy and simple- 
minded hayseeds, 
dressed by one of 
your West End tai- 
lors. Are those your uncles, boy 
N air of subdued but gentle melancholy seemed to be 

depressing the spirits of the two brothers, George Henry 

and Stephen Underwood, as they partook of their 

midday meal at the small table regularly reserved for 
them behind the door in the grill-room of the Milan. George 
Henry, at forty-nine, was a remarkably well-preserved specimen 
of the bachelor of simple habits and even temperament, and 
Stephen, his brother, although four years older, had also the 
appearance of perfect health and an excellent conscience. They 
wore clothes cut by a West End tailor of imagination, who, realiz- 
ing the material upon which he had to draw, contrived to invest 
their tout ensemble with something of that old-fashioned distinc- 
tion which they had brought with them from the world of simple 
commerce to the more fashionable haunts in which they were now 
sometimes to be met. Nevertheless, all was not entirely well with 
them. 

“Have you, by chance,” Stephen asked his brother, as he 
sipped his Perrier water with its slice of lemon floating at the 
top, “glanced at our private drawings-account this month?” 

“T spent a few minutes looking it through this morning,” the 
latter replied dismally. 

“You found the result, as I did, disappointing, I fear?” 

“ Miserably so.” 

“QOursy’ Stephen remarked, leaning back in his place and look- 
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A Venture of = 
The Inevitable Millionair 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


Stephen and George Henry Underwood are middle-age 
bachelor brothers of simple tastes and frugal habits who t 
so successfully carried on the business founded by their fa 
that they are now millionaires. When the sons’ comm 


abilities are proven, their accountant sends them a 
left by 


The only restrictio 
that they must not gamble in any way, even on the Stock 
Faithful to this request, the brothers relucta 
increase their scale of living and look about for some mea 
of parting with a good deal of money. -An opportunity ® 
sents itself to back a musical-comedy production, in w! 
Blanche Whitney, whom they meet through their nm 
Harold, They believe the chances for a 
erable financial loss are here very great. But “The S$ 
Bird” is a great success, and the brothers find thems 
wealthier than before. ‘‘We must not despair,” says Step’ 
“There is meney to be lost in the world, and we will lose 


considerable portion.of their income. 


change. 


wishes to star. 


ing with far-away eyes to the corner of the restaurant, “ 
cult position. We have only lately realized, or rather hai 
pressed upon us, the duty which devolves upon the fortunat 
of the world to spend a reasonable proportion of their in 
I think I may say that we have the desire to do so, G 
Henry?” . 
“Without a doubt.” 
“Tt is our lack of experience which is at fault,” Stepher 
tinued. ‘‘The idea of waste is repugnant to both of us. 
could not, for example, order a bottle of champagne which w 
no intention of drinking, and see it wasted, to swell our 
expenditure. We are both handicapped by a strict sense 0 


Zz 


onableness. For instance, although we are paying eight hundred 
_year for the flat here, and should have paid fifteen hundred if 
hey had asked us, it was quite impossible for us to take shares in 
diamond mine from a gentleman who was introduced to us as 
ir. Douglas Fitzgerald, when we happened to know that his real 
ame was Moses Levinstein and that he was an undischarged 
yankrupt.”’ 

“Quite impossible,” George Henry assented. 
aoney away is not to spend it.” 

“7 did at least think,” Stephen complained bitterly, ‘that we 
ad managed to get rid of six or seven thousand pounds when we 
nanced ‘The Singing Bird.’”’ 

“Instead of which,” George Henry groaned, ‘we found our- 
elves with an extra five thousand to dispose of, and more coming 
a. The whole affair was preposterous. Whoever heard of two 
moramuses like you and me making the first theatrical specu- 
ition of their lives and realizing several hundred per cent. 
n it? f 

“The fact of it is,” George Henry agreed, “we have the knack 
f attracting money, Stephen, and we haven’t the knack of getting 
id of it.” 

“And there doesn’t seem to be anyone to help,’”’ Stephen ob- 
erved. “‘All the propositions that are brought to us are either an 
jsult to our intelligence or else turn out to be really good. I do 
ot wish to depress vou unduly, George Henry, but unless either 
ou or I can develop some gift of spending money reasonably 
nd freely, it will be the duty of one of us to think of matrimony, 
nd you are four vears the younger.” 

George Henry clutched at the table-cloth. His reproachful 
lance at his brother had something in it of the pathos of the 
urt animal. 

“Stephen,” he protested, “you know that I can’t talk toa 
roman for ten minutes without embarrassment. You, on the 
ther hand, are almost a ladies’ man.” 


“To throw 


“Put it on paper, 


MeePiutk beuvedihestily, 
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Stephen’s fingers strayed mechanically to the little bristly 
brown-gray moustache upon his upper lip. 

“There is a certain quality of confidence, George Henry,” he 
said, “which can be developed. However, we are only at the 
beginning of the year. We may think of some less desperate 
means. There is no doubt, however, that for real and effective 
spending power we need to look to the other sex for help. Ah! 
Here comes Monsieur Louis with our port.” 

The chief maitre d’hétel himself superintended the filling of 
their glasses from a little dust-covered bottle borne in a cradle. 
Amenities as to the weather were exchanged. 

“Mr. Harold Underwood was asking after you a few minutes 
ago, sir,” the maitre d’hétel informed them. ‘He is seated behind 
the screen there.” 

“Alone?” Stephen inquired. 

‘“T think not, sir,” was the discreet reply. 

Monsieur Louis departed. Stephen sighed. 

“Tf you only had Harold’s weakness for the other sex, George 
Henry!” 

George Henry was never irritable, but often patietic. 

“You see I haven’t, Stephen. There are times, I confess,’ he 
added, glancing with a little sigh toward an empty table by their 
side, “when I have felt some pleasure— But this is foolish. I can 
clearly see Harold now, Stephen. He is seated with a young lady 
in deep mourning and a very fat man. They appear to be looking 
in this direction.” 

“T should think it very possible,” 
they are talking about us.” 


Stephen observed, ‘‘that 


“What we want,’ Mr. Hiram B. Pluck, of New York, declared, 
“is a backer.” 

“A mug with money,” Harold put in. 

“Somebody with the artistic or historical sense,” 
lady murmured. 


the young 


ee ee eg 
as” - 


“Let me see that in black and white” 
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Mr. Hiram B. Pluck beamed as he raised his huge tumbler of 
whisky and soda to his lips, and listened placidly to the chink of 
the ice as its contents glided down his capacious throat. He set 
the glass down empty and appeared refreshed. 

“The right person, ’ he declared, “‘must be in existence, and, if 
anywhere in the world, why not in London? You have brains 
here, sir,” he went on, addressing Harold; ‘‘you have money, and 
you have imagination. You have also the artistic and the his- 
torical sense.’ 

The young lady: exchanged glances with Harold. 

“Uncle,” she said, “Mr. Underwood has an idea.” 

Mr. Hiram B. Pluck’s smile was meant to be encouraging, but 
it was obvious that he was not an optimist as regards any idea 
which might proceed from their companion’s brain. Neverthe- 
less, he glanced toward him politely. 

“T’ve got two uncles,” Harold announced, “ who are rolling in it 
—kind of hard nuts in a way, but they seem lately to have taken 
to looking round as though they wanted to chuck a bit of the 
stuff about. Until this year, they’d never invested a cent outside 
their business, and lived in a house at Hampstead at ninety 
pounds a year. Now they have blossomed out into an Embank- 
‘ment flat here in the hotel, and they backed ‘The Singing 
Bird.’” 

Mr. Pluck was more interested. 

“The backing of ‘The Singing Bird,’”’ he admitted, “is an en- 
couraging feature. I should like to meet your uncles, sir. My 
niece would like to meet them.”’ 

“They are funny old johnnies,” Harold declared, ‘but as re- 
gards meeting them, there is no difficulty about that. See 
the table behind the door?” 

“‘T see it,” Mr. Pluck confessed. ‘I see also,” he went on 
hopefully, ‘‘two healthy and simple-minded hayseeds, dressed by 
one of your West End tailors. Are those your uncles, boy? I 
like the material.” 

“Those are my uncles,” 
there waiting for it.. And so far as regards an introduction—— 

“It’s five per cent. on whatever we get out of them,” Mr. 
Pluck promised. 

“And my thanks,” the pale young lady with the dark ¢ eyes and 
widow’s weeds murmured. 

Harold rose to his feet. 

“Tt’s worth a shot, anyway,” 
we go out.” 

Mr. Hiram Pluck signed the bill for the party, and the trio 
turned toward the exit, Harold slightly in front. Mr. Pluck dis- 
closed a height of something over six feet, with a most immense 
girth. He wore a light-gray suit, a beflowered tie, and the biggest 
smile upon one of the largest faces in Christendom. His hair was 
cut short, and his eyes were blue. He-wore a low collar of the dis- 
appearing type. His shoes were the hall-mark of his nationality. 
Harold paused as he reached his uncles’ table and exchanged 
cordial greetings with them. 

“Uncle Stephen,” the young man said, ‘‘T should like to intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. Hiram B. Pluck, of New York. This is 
my uncle, Mr. Pluck—Mr. Stephen Underwood, Mr. George 
Henry Underwood.” 

Mr. Pluck gripped the hand of each in turn, looking them 
straight in the eyes as he made his little speech. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Underwood. Glad to meet you, Mr. 
George Henry Underwood. I dlike to have you know my niece— 
the Countess of Cheshire.” 

The young lady smiled very sweetly, and there was more hand- 
shaking. The ever-attentive Monsieur Louis brought chairs. 

“‘Come—this is very friendly,” Mr. Hiram B. Pluck declared. 
~ Gentlemen, you will pardon the liberty. The liqueurs are upon 
NYE? 

Stephen Underwood hastened to explain their dietetic rules. 

ae brother and I,” he said, “take Perrier water with our 
luneh——— 

“With a slice of lemon,’ George Henry intervened. 

“And a glass of port afterward,” Stephen confided. ‘‘We have 
no taste for anything beyond that. If, however, your niece,” he 
added, with a stiff but very polite bow, ‘will honor us by taking a 
liqueur and some coffee here, my brother and I will join you in the 
latter beverage.” 

Mr. Pluck sat down, a little depressed. For a moment, he 
permitted the burden of conversation to devolve upon his niece. 

“T always envy you your table so, Mr. Underwood,” she said, 
smiling across at them and wondering which was which. “My 
husband and I used to lunch here often—before his unfortunate 
accident.” 

Both Stephen and George Henry expressed their mute sym- 


Harold admitted, ‘‘and they are sitting 


) 


he said. ‘‘J’llintroduce you as 


declared. 


pathy at the mention of the accident. They were neithe 
students of the journalism of the moment, and they were 
quently ignorant ot the fact that the late Earl of Che: 
thrown himself from the top window of a loca 
Bloomsbury in a fit of delirium tremens... 

“We find it very pleasant,’’ Stephen admitted.. 

“Tt is also convenient,” George Henry put in. 
hotel.” 

“Oh, you lucky men!” the countess sighed. 
I give to be able to afford a flat here!” 

The brothers Underwood, ignorant of the world i in which a 
tesses moved and had their being, maintained a discr 
sympathetic silence. Harold found an opportunity of c 

‘“‘Nunks is going to see to that,” he reminded her encou 
‘““What-ho for the giddy pageant!” 

Mr. Hiram B. Pluck shot a grateful glance at his youn 
panion. This was precisely the opening he desired. 
down his waistcoat and laid his hand upon the table i in a p 
tous manner. : 

“T object to that word ‘pageant,’”’ he declared. &p 
cut no ice nowadays. They have had their day. 1e 
scheme is fairly launched, I’ll twist the neck of anyone 
murmurs the word.” 

“T once attended a pageant at We elas (= 
began. 

‘‘On the Heath,” Stephen interpolated. © 
historical, and if I remember rightly——’ 

“Tt came on to rain,’’ George Henry proceeded remini 

Mr. Hiram B. Pluck was wound up, and the fate of 
pageant at Hampstead remained untold. 

“T shall, with your permission, gentleman,” he said, 

you into my confidence. I shall disclose my scheme.” 

“T am afraid Mr. Underwood will not be interested,” th 
countess protested, with a languishing glance at George 
whom she had decided was the more susceptible of t] 
“You see, it is really only an idea of my uncle’s for my 

‘“‘We should be very interested to hear about it,” 
‘‘We have extended our luncheon-interval la 
we do not leave here until half-past two.” : 

Mr. Pluck looked a little puzzled, but he went ahead. 

“You two gentlemen,” he began, “may or may not hi 
of my nephew-in-law, the Earl of Cheshire. He cut noi 
world, and I’m laying odds he’ll find none where he’s 
In plain words, he was a bad lot, and he died leaving 
here penniless.”’ 

The young lady’s beautiful eyes showed signs of m 
Stephen and George Henry gave vent to brief murmurs 
pathy. ; 

‘““My niece,” Mr. Pluck continued, “appeals to me. 
practical man of business, and I cast around for means to 
I pay her a visit at her country estate, and the mea 
closed tome. Imagine, gentlemen, if you will, a miniat 
set in the midst of a forest, with sloping terraces, a sen 
park, and more forest. The moment I stood upon those 
an idea—the idea of my life—swept in upon me. I stood 
stage. The amphitheater before me would hold five 
people, all comfortably seated. Here was the grandest 
theater the world had ever seen. I wired for Doug 
You know Douglas Kinmo?” 

Neither of his two principal auditors appeared to 
pleasure. Mr. Pluck was surprised | and a little shocked 

“Mr. Douglas Kinmo,” he said, “is the greatest wri 
torical, romantic, and picturesque plays whom the worl 
seen. That man is a poet, sir, an artist, a genius. He 
my side on the lawn and he burst into tears.” : 

Mr. Hiram B. Pluck drew back to observe the eff 
words. 

“Dear me!” Stephen murmured, with an effort at s 
which was palpably strained. 

“How extraordinary!”” George Henry echoed, in a 
manner. é 

“He was overcome,” Mr. Pluck explained. “He saw 
ideal setting for the great work of his life. He wired to to 
morning for the manuscript, and believe me, gentlemen, h 
the whole of the time until it came in walking up and dow. 
lawn, issuing from the castle each time as a different char 
and reciting as much as he could remember of his extraordir 
play. When the manuscript arrived, he read it. My niece 
I were thunderstruck. Helen?” q 

The young lady appealed to looked earnestly at Stephen. 

“Mr. Underwood,” she said, “nothing so wonderful, so 
ical, so romantic has ever been written.” 
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62 The Uncertain Element 


“There's a million dollars in it,” Mr. Pluck declared, with bated breath. 

“Vour scheme, I presume, is,” Stephen ventured, “to construct an open-air 

theater in the park and produce this play? Where will you draw your audiences 
from?” 

“Special trains from ‘London, sir,” was the prompt reply. “Forty minutes’ run 
without a stop. Saloons, if we can work it, with refreshments on board. We’ll 
build a wooden hotel out of sight among the trees. Dinner out of doors 
before the performances; drinks whenever they like—at a price.” 

“Our climate,” George Henry pointed out, ‘is not entirely propitious 
for such schemes.” 

“That’s the worst of you Britishers,” Mr. Pluck complained. ‘“ You’ve 
no faith in your own climate. It’s no worse than any other. If this thing 
were got through quickly, we’d be ready to produce in August and get two 
of vour finest months in. Then we’d close down and start next year with 
the first day of spring.” 

“How much money do you require to float this scheme?” Stephen 
inquired. 

“Ten thousand pounds of outside money. That would pay for the seat- 
ing of five thousand people, the erection of a temporary hotel, and a moderate 
sum down, on account of fees, to the author of the play.” 

““My brother and I,’”’ Stephen admitted, ‘are interested. We will discuss 
this matter together and, if convenient to you, meet here at the same time 
to-morrow. At the present moment, you must excuse us.”’ 

‘Tt is within, two minutes of half-past two,” George Henry explained. 

The brothers Underwood made their adieux and departed. Mr. Pluck 
gazed doubtfully after their retreating forms. He felt a little nonplused. 

“How do we stand?” he asked Harold. “Have they bitten?” 

“Got it right in the gullet,” was the prompt assurance. ‘‘They’ll proba- . 
bly bring the oof with them to-morrow.” 


9) 


Probably no promoter of such a scheme as Mr. Hiram B. Pluck’s was 
ever blessed with easier and less inquisitive financial backers. It was not 
until long after they had advanced the full sum required that the brothers 
Underwood even visited Rawlingsey Castle. They returned to town a 
little depressed. 

de | really should not wonder,” Stephen declared, on their homeward jour- 
ney, ‘if this scheme of Mr. Pluck’s does not turn out to be a huge success.” 

“The environment,’ George Henry pointed out, “is at least equal to his 
description.” 

“Tt is the most beautiful spot I ever saw in my life,”’ Stephen acquiesced. 

“The painting, of the seats, too, is most artistic, and the little hotel seems as 
though it would be delightful.” 

“T have been looking through the figures again,’ George Henry remarked 
lugubriously. “Our capital outlay has been rather less than. ten thousand 
pounds, Five-per-cent. interest on that is only five hundred a year. The 
interest is to be reckoned as a working expense, and the salary and author’s 
fees are ridiculously small. Here are the figures, Stephen. It seems to me 
if only a quarter of the people whom Mr. Pluck expects patronize the place, 
and the show is run only for two months, there will be a very large profit.’ 

“There is always the weather,’ Stephen reminded his brother hopefully. 
“Tmagine a wet, cold wind and blinding rain—what about that for a day or 
two? Why. no one would go near the ‘plac e. With all those trees, too, the 
neighborhood seems to me to be likely toe attract whatever rain there may be 
about.”’ 

‘“We must hope for the best,’ George Henry said, with a pious effort at 
optimism. 


Rain, however, for the next few weeks seemed the most unlikely thing in 
the world. From early morn till night, the sun shone down from a cloudless 
sky upon a parched but happy land. Mr. Hiram B. Pluck seemed to grow 
larger and his smile more beatific every day. His beautiful niece frequently 
found her way to the luncheon-table behind the door at the Milan, and was 
never slow in expressing her appreciation of the wonderful generosity dis- 
played by her uncle’s backers. It was not until a fortnight before the time 
fixed for the opening performance that the originator of this great scheme 
allowed a single expression of doubt to escape him. It was a hot and 
breathless afternoon, and the café at the Milan was far more empty than 
usual. The sky was overcast, and there were rumors of a rapid fall of the 
barometer. 

“What, between ourselves, gentlemen, bothers me some,” he confessed, 
bringing his second liqueur over to the Underwoods’ table, “is the fact that as yet 
scarcely any seats whatever have been booked through what you call, over on this 
side, the libraries. We have offered to put them in on the ground floor, but--nothing 
doing. Only this morning I have been to see two of the bosses. I went so far as to 
make a foolishly generous offer of a limited number of seats, just to get a little money 
on the books, but it was no good. What in thunder are they afraid of?” 

‘The weather,’ George Henry declared solemnly. 

“*The weather?’” Mr. Pluck repeated. ‘Why, it’s the most maligned thing in this 
island of yours!) There hasn’t been a drop of rain for three weeks. The ground’s crack- 
ing down there with the heat. I’ve got an ice-cream shanty in the woods that’ll pretty 
well pay its whole expenses the first day.” 

“Tf this weather should continue,” George Henry observed portentously. 


“You dear. sweet me 


coming up and 


y shouldn’t it?’ Mr. Pluck demanded, with a touch of the 
n which that morning seemed prevalent. 
e glass is falling,” Stephen interposed. ‘‘What’s that?” 
ded, suddenly lifting his head and listening. 
ain,” his brother replied with asmile. ‘‘ Very violent rain.”’ 
A thunder-storm, maybe,”’ Mr. Pluck muttered. ‘‘It’ll clear 
ir—do a lot of good.” 
” George Henry remarked sagely, “it may be a break-up 
the weather.” 
Mr. Pluck gazed at his genial little v7s-d-vis with the eyes of a 
irderer. 
“Well, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I’m not one of those to meet 
ible before it comes. A thunder-storm’s neither here nor 
sre. To-morrow morning the sky will be clear and the sun 
again. I’ve turned my face toward the bright days all 
e, and [ am not going back on myself now. Til take one 
é of those liqueur brandies, Louis,” he added, turning round 
chair, “‘and the storm can darned well do what it pleases. 
=no rehearsal, and everything down yonder’s been arranged 
a little preliminary rain won’t do us a scrap of harm. 
one more drink to the Rawlingsey Open Theater and ‘The 
King’ ! ”) 
The brothers Underwood drained the last drop of -their after- 
cheon glass of port and rose to their feet. It wanted two 
nutes to half-past two, at which hour they invariably turned 
_ Cityward. 
~~ “We shall hear from you if there is anything further 
_ you want, Mr. Pluck?” Stephen observed. 
~ “There won’t be another darned thing, sir,’ was the 
confident reply. “You gentlemen have kept your part of 
our bargain magnificently, and if I’ve stuck you 
for a few thousands more than I expected, it’s all 
been open and aboveboard, and you'll get 
it back many times over.” 

A clap of thunder shook the room. 
George Henry gazed into the streaming 
courtyard with the pleased interest of a 
child. 

“T trust so,” he murmured. 


, 
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Mr. Hiram B. Pluck stood two days of continuous rain with- 
out flinching, but on the third day he wobbled, on the fourth he 
was lacrymose, and on the fifth he turned up unexpectedly at 
the office of Messrs. Underwood & Sons in the city. When he 
had divested himself of his mackintosh and sent his umbrella out 
into the warehouse, it became obvious that he was no longer the 
same man. He seemed to have shrunken into his clothes; there 
were little bags under his eyes; he sat resolutely with his back 
to the window, against which the rain was streaming continuously. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘this is the kind of luck which at fifty 
years of age finds me still a poor man.” 

“This spell of bad weather is certainly most unfortunate,” 
Stephen acknowledged. 

‘“ There seems very little chance of any change for the better,” 
George Henry put in, with well-assumed gloominess. 

‘““We motored down to Rawlingsey yesterday,” Stephen said. 
‘The prospect is most depressing.” 

“Hideous,” his brother agreed. ‘“‘There were only a few men 
at work, and they seemed to think it scarcely worth while 
going on.”’, 

Their visitor groaned. 

“T don’t know as they ain’t right,’’ he admitted. ‘“‘See here, 
gentlemen: We’ve_got a grand scheme, but we’re up against the 
British climate, and the British climate’s going to lick us. What 
about cutting our losses? I think, for the matter of a few hun- 
dred pounds, our theatrical company would dissolve and. allow 
us to break the contract.” 

Stephen shook his head. 

“T should consider such a course premature,” he declared. 
“We must not despair.” 

“Never say die,’ George Henry muttered lugubriously. 

“Guess your principle’s right,’”’ Mr. Pluck admitted, ‘‘but I 
am a poor man, and my pay-roll, as you know, is no inconsid- 
erable item. I’d like to save some of that, if I could. I am 
counting the two thousand pounds, which is my little contri- 
bution to the show, as gone already.” 

‘Dear me!” Stephen exclaimed, leaning back in his chair and 
gazing protestingly toward their visitor. ‘“‘You’re in a very 
depressed frame of mind, Mr. Pluck.” 

“IT was at Rawlingsey myself this morning,” that gentleman 
replied, ‘‘and there are pools of water half a foot deep in the 
auditorium, and the stage is a shining lake. Blast your climate, 
Mr. Underwood!” 

Stephen leaned a little forward, with the tips of his fingers 
pressed together. 

“T am sorry to see you so distressed, Mr. Pluck,” he said, 
‘and I must remind you that both my brother and myself have 
the strongest objection to blasphemy in any shape orform. How- 
ever, subject to my brother’s approval, I should like to relieve 
your mind of some of your anxieties. 
You have two thousand pounds sunk in 
the scheme, and a liability as regards 
the current expenses after the opening. 
We will, if you like, buy you out.” 

“Certainly,” George Henry agreed. 
“Buy you out, Mr. Pluck.” 

Mr. Pluck was forfa moment suspi- 
cious. The impossibility, however, of 
any living person possessing inside in- 
formation as to the vagaries of the 
English climate impressed itself speedily 
upon him. A new eagerness shone in 
his face. 

‘“How much do you think of offering 
me, gentlemen?” he asked. 

Stephen did not hesitate. 

“We will give you,” he suggested, 
‘‘vour two thousand pounds, and relieve 
you of your liabilities, on consideration 
that you become our manager at, say, 
twenty pounds a week, until we choose to abandon the 

enterprise.” , 

“Put it on paper,” Mr. Pluck begged hastily. 
see that in black and white.” : 

“T will do so,’ Stephen agreed, drawing a sheet ot paper 
toward him, “while my brother writes you the check.’ 


“‘Let me 


Mr. Pluck returned to his modest rooms at the Milan Hotel 
with a check for two thousand pounds in his pocket and an ex- 
ceedingly light heart. It rained the whole of that night and the 
whole of the next day, but with trustworthy fidelity he obeyed 
“ne instructions of his employers, stocked (Continued on page 105) 
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We have all heard that a pronounced religious ar 
death and worse terrors on Europe’s battle-field 
has meant a revival of belief in, and adherence t 
is from the true state of affairs is shown by Jud 
of our soldiers at the front. And he has also gotte 
to-the Y. M.'C. A. He writes. witha vase pra 
a keen sense of the new valuation of goodness an 
of the whole world has been greatly emphasize 
‘““doughboy’s religion’ —‘‘the religion of Christ | 
on the sea, and in che air will henceforth be: a leadit 
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N American colonel in France was having difficult 
with his safe. It was the headquarters’ safe. I 
lock had jammed, and none of his staff could ope 
it. While they were struggling with it, a colored se 
geant came up to them apologetically. 4 
“Cul’n’l,” he said, “‘if I ain’t intrudin’ into dis heah di 
fickulty, I believes, sah, dat I might he’p yah.” 
“Ves 52” said the colonel. ‘‘What do you suggest?” : 
“Cul’n’l,” said the sergeant, ‘I suggests Co’p’l Hall.” — 
oo Corporal Hall?’ Why Corporal Hall?” 3 
‘“Co’p’l Hall,” the sergeant explained, under his voice, “wi 
fo’ foah years a bugglah.”’ . 
They sent for Corporal Hall, and Corporal Hall opened t 
sale. 
‘Well, Sergeant,” the colonel said, ““I’m glad to know 2 
Corporal Hall. I wish ’'d knownit sooner. It would 
saved us a lot of time with that safe. And tell me, Sergean 
in case we may need to call on you some day—in what 
tion do your particular talents lie?”’ EE 
‘“Cul’n’l,” the sergeant answered, ‘“‘“Ah doan’ want to te 
no lies. Standin’ as Ah does daily in de presence of m 
Makeh, mos’ doubtless Ah doan’ want to tell no lies. 
if de time comes when Ah kin he’p yah, sah, Ah’ll ma 
full an’ free confession, a full am’ free confession, sah.” 
When the colonel told me that story, I enjoyed it as a hu 
ous anecdote. So did the others at the table. And_ 
for some time at the front before it dawned on me that | 
was a great deal more in the story than mere humor. 
was illumination in it. a 
I had been puzzled by the antagonism of the Ame 
doughboy to the Y. M. Cue Immediately upon andi 
France, I had found that the Y was “‘in bad.” «There 
use blinking the fact then, and there is no use trying to kee 
it out of print now, because the returning soldier has made 
known everywhere in America. The Y was “‘in bad,” af 
could not understand why. is 
The soldiers had many reasons to give for their antagonis 
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itual awakening has come to the men who faced 
‘it has been assumed by many people that this 
‘ancient dogmas of Christianity.. How far this 
Asey’s searching study of the ideas and opinions 
fie roots of the antagonism of the American boys 
| knowledge of the trends of human nature, 
‘ue whose impressment on the minds and hearts 
the war, and with the conviction that the 
‘5n”’—so splendidly developed in the trenches, 
al and spiritual force in the lives of all of us. 


é 
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‘none of the reasons seemed sufficient, and most of them 
ved on investigation to be ill founded. Some of the men 
wlained that the Y. M. C. A. had been overcharging them 
obacco and cigarettes, but that complaint was easily dis- 
ad of. The Y workers had been selling “smokes” to the 
liers at the price which the goods cost the Association. 
it price was higher than the same articles cost the soldier 
he regular army stores, because the army did not have to 
‘freight and the Y did. To avoid criticism, the Y had re- 
ledits prices. It was now selling tobacco and cigarettes at 
Prices for which they could be bought from the quarter- 
’s stores, and the loss was being met out of the Associa- 
eneralfund. Nevertheless, the complaint persisted. 
und other soldiers who objected that the Y never gave 
ng for nothing, but it was obvious that the Y was giv- 
any things for nothing. It was giving the rooms in the 
S, all sorts of free entertainments, books, and writing- 
erials and athletic supplies. It was giving the services 
housands of willing workers, who were fulfil ing a mission 
acalculable value to the army by keeping up the morale of 
Idiers. 
I found the charge that the Y workers kept themselves 
E billets behind the lines and avoided danger—although 
ds of these workers were constantly in the danger-zone 
hder fire, several had been killed, many had been wounded 
sed, a number had died of exposure and overwork, and 
te had been decorated for conspicuous acts of bravery. 

mere were other complaints of various sorts, and back of 
all was the same animosity which was not renoved by 
ing the complaints. The reasons which the boys gave 
r animosity might be wholly iraaginary reasons. The 
ity remained only too real. . 
the other hand, the Salvation Army was enormously popu- 
went, for instance, to a Salvation Army dugout, back of 
ken walls of a shell-torn town, while the ‘‘ whiz-bangs”’ 
I shrieking overhead and our batteries were booming 
lies. The whole group of chattering, smiling, shouting 
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youngsters who greeted me were unanimous in demanding that 
I should be sure to tell the people back home to give generously 
to the ‘good old Salvation Army.” We sat round the fire while 
the doughnuts sizzled in a pan of grease and the coffee steamed 
in tin cups that were handed out by two Salvation lassies; and 
the boys kept assuring me: “I tell you, Judge, the Salvation 
ladies are the real thing. You never see their pictures in the 
magazines, and they don’t drink tea in any of the swell joints; 
they’re right here on the job all the time.” Or, ‘‘Say, Judge, if 
we hadn’t just pulled them out of the last town that went to 
pieces, they’d have stayed there to be shot up with the rest of 
us.” Or: “They feed us up. They go under fire with us. And 
they don’t preach to us. They’re all like these two, and, gee, 
we're for them!” 

The very same things might have been said of many of the 
Y. M. C. A. workers, yet not once did I hear them said. When 
the Y was mentioned, both men and officers either criticized or 
remained silent, and most of the soldiers’ criticisms were so 
violent as to be unprintable. 

“We've had six Y. M. C. A. preachers here in the last two 
weeks,” one of the men said to me. ‘‘They’ve been joy-riding 
up and down the lines, preaching to us about the dangers of 
booze, women, and gambling. And it’s the holy truth, Judge, 
we’re so sore that every one of us is feeling like having a hell of a 
time with all three the first leave we get.” I heard another sol- 
dier announce the arrival of a Y preacher by singing out. “ Well, 
well; here comes Old Wine, Women, and Song again!” Over 
and over, the boys would say, ‘That sissyfied son of a gun is 
using up gasoline over here, to warn us fellows against the skirts, 
when he ought to be down in the trenches where he belongs or 
get to blazes out 0’ here.”” Or: “What is that dolled-up guy doing 
behind a counter, selling cigarettes and living in the best billet in 
town, when he ought to be soaking with the rest of us? He’s 
fake. That’s what he is—a fake!” At mess after mess with 
the officers, I would hear: ‘‘ Well, heaven help the Y after this 
war! How the fellows will hate it!” And again and again they 
would sum it all up: “The Y is the biggest failure in the war. 
The biggest, bar none!” 

I was myself talking in the Y. M. C. A. huts. I knew with 
what sincere devotion the Y workers were giving themselves to 
their work, and it fairly made my heart ache to learn how their 
efforts were unappreciated. It was pathetic to see the bewilder- 
ment of many of the preachers and secretaries who felt the 
army’s antagonism and did not understand the cause of it. I 


found it almost equally pitiful that the soldiers themse 
not know what was the matter, but tried to justify their 
by making charges against the Y of which it was not gui 

What was really wrong? ‘ 

The truth became apparent in a very curious way. 
the Y workers proposed that the soldiers at the Ys 
should be asked to answer a questionnaire in which they 
give the three cardinal sins that were most abhorred by 
dier. The average answer was to be taken as a * ‘message 
the doughboys in France to those back in America. _ 
course, it was hoped that, after all the crusading that ha 
done against drinking, gambling, and immorality, t 
would line up solidly against those three vices. 

The result was startling. No matter where the vote w. 
and no matter how the question was asked, the soldiers ¢ 
invariably that to them the first great sin was owen 
first great virtue was courage. : 

With the same unanimity, they replied that the secon 
sin was selfishness, and the second greatest virtue self-sacri 

The third vice was variously expressed as snobbish 
headedness, boastfulness, or hypocrisy. And one of the 
taries told me that when he tried to get the boys to 
against personal immorality, they just gave him the “hors 

Here, then, was one fundamental cause of misunderst: 
between the Y and the men whom it was so eager to hel 
the directions issued by the Association to its workers, t 
est stress was laid upon the importance of saving soldier 
sin and getting them to “accept and follow Jesus Christ 
were declared to be “fundamental objectives.” They 1 
given in the ‘‘ Manual of Camp Work” issued to secreta 
workers as late as June, rg18. And the soldiers had no p 
with such objectives. ~ As one of them put it to me: “ 
that bunch of roughnecks there! Not a one of them has s 
inside of a church in years, but I tell you they’re real Ch 
They love one another, and it’s the real thing in loving, fo 
lav down their lives for each other and divide their last 
with a comrade. We get that sort of thing at the front 
than we ever had it in the churches or in the Y. M. C. A. a 
And when we’re doing it and feeling it here, the less tal 
give us about it the better—especially when the talk com 
some of these dolled-up guys that don’t know as much abot 
we do.” 

When I went into the trenches, I could see the thing 
self. Here was true Christianity in action, before the 
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handled the question of per- 
sonal immorality, although 
they did not at all resent the 
handling of the same subject 
, , by their offi- 
-* ters. The 

7, difference was 
| dhid {1H/ the 
fide / j ‘act that the 
officers and 
the wiser Y. 
M.C. A. workers made 

a straight appeal to 

the boys to avoid im- 

morality in order to 

keep themselves 

“fighting fit” and to 

protect their comrades 

from the infection of 

disease. They pointed 
out the physical effects 
of sexual vice and lec- 
tured on the use of pro- 
phylactics to guard 
against infection. They 
appealed to the men’s loyalty to 
the cause for which they were 
fighting and to their loyalty to the 
comrades who were fighting beside 
tiem, 1 he “vwisetssY <M. C:-A. 
workers, as I have said, made the same plea, but 
I heard one of the Y leaders in England argue 
against the use of- prophylactics because these 
would save the sinner from the “blight of sin.” 
He was willing to have the innocent suffer with 
the guilty, ““even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” He insisted that the only salvation in such 
matters came from the saving grace of redemption 
in “‘the blood of the Lamb.” And this selfish and 
antisocial point of view, offensive enough in times 
of peace, was abhorrent to the soldier, 
whose whole life and personality had 
been submerged in the great common 
fight of his nation for its social exis- 
tence. 

Furthermore, some of the Y workers 
arrived in France with an evangelical 
Sunday-school attitude of superior vir- 
tue. They were men who had been 
picked for their mission as being con- 
spicuously free of the vices of drinking, 
gambling, and personal immorality. 
They came to uplift the unregenerate 
roughneck by precept and example. 
They had no opportunity to show their 
courage. Their personal sacrifice was 
so small beside the soldier’s self-immo- 
lation that it was quite invisible. And 
their assumption of evangelical su- 
periority seemed to convict them of the 
soldier’s third cardinal sins—snobbish- 
ness, lack of humility, boastfulness. 
The army called them the ‘ Holier- 
than-thou’s.”’ 

The Salvation Army avoided this reproach by not preaching, 
satisfaction of su- by giving devoted service only, and by sharing the soldier’s 
,  perior virtue? daily life of hardship and danger as much as possible. The Sal- 
Naturally, they vation lassie had learned humility in street-corner meetings, and 
ad none whatever. If you in services in dark and dingy little buildings where the very 
preach to a man that he poor and lowly came. The doughboy had seen those meetings 
must do right because he at home, and he knew how humble they were. He saw among 
will be punished if he does the ‘‘Salvation ladies”? no unconscious assumption of superior 
: wrong, you are preaching a__ holiness. The Salvation Army had no money to spend on motor- 
cowardly ethic. It doesnot matter whether you cars and gasoline: and comfortable billets for its workers; and 
threaten him with jail or with hell-fire, you are those workers were not of the social class that has afternoon tea 
‘ appealing to his fear. Such appeals are never at conspicuous hotels and inevitably gets its pictures in the 
fective, even in peace-time. I have found them a com- newspapers. They practised the doughboy’s religion, and the 
ure among children in our juvenile-court work, for boys loved them. 
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trench-coat, 
other show 
to protect 


thahelmet. It was 
e friendly cautious- 
vith which they led 
nto the first-line 
s, and it was in the 
e men in machine- 
ts and dugouts 
ime and my guides—in cheer 
ispers, full of comradeship and 
-affection. These men were 
ing their fundamental virtues, 
self-sacrifice, and sincere humility. Ina. 
sense, they were saving the world. They 
ing down their lives for humanity. They 
ving their neighbors as themselves and 
n themselves. Face to face with eternity, 
truly following the example of Christ on 
. They were not thinking of saving their 
. They were thinking of nothing so selfish. 
when they came back from that Calvary, in 
they had seen their comrades die, what 
would they have with smug exhortations 
personal sins, individ- 
ation, and the self- 


_ And to the soldiers they were worse than puerile. I had heard that the war had brought a great religious revival 
ended against the first tenet of the doughboy’s faith— among the warring people of Europe, and I had expected to see 
most damnable of all sins is cowardice. signs of it among the soldiers. There were none of the tra- 
arly, che men resented the way in which the preachers ditional sort. I asked the officers of most (Conlinwed on page 126) 


And the skunk, glancing back with bright eyes of vigilance and understanding, passed on as if 


N the edge of evéning, when the last of the light was 
gathered in the pale-green upper sky, and all the world 
of the quiet backwoods clearings was sunk in a soft 
violet dusk, a leisurely and self-possessed little animal 

came strolling among the ancient stumps and mossy hillocks 
of the open upland sheep pasture. He was about the size of an 
average cat, but shorter of leg, with a long, sharp-muzzled head, 
and he carried his broad, feathery tail very high in a graceful 
arch like a squirrel in good humor. Unlike most other creatures 
of the wild, his coloring was such as to make him conspicuous 
rather than conceal him. He was black, with a white stripe 
down his face, a white patch on the back of his neck, and a white 
stripe all the way along each side of his body. And, also unlike 
the rest of the furtive folk, he seemed quite unconcerned to hide 
his movements from observation. Neither was he forever glanc- 
ing this way and that, as if on the watch for enemies. Rather he 
had the air of being content that his enemies should do the watch- 
ing—and avoid him. 

The skunk—for such was the undignified appellation of this 
very dignified personality of the wilderness «was pleasantly 
engrossed in his own business. That business, at the moment, 
consisted of catching the big, fat, juicy, copper-brown June-bugs 
as they emerged from their holes in the sod, crawled up the bind- 
ing grass stems, and spread their wings for their heavy evening 
flight. It was easy hunting, and he had no need of haste. To 
snap up these great slow and clumsy beetles as they clung upon 
the grass stems was as easy as picking strawberries—and, indeed, 
not altogether dissimilar, as he would nip off the hard, glossy 
wing-cases of the big beetles as one nips off the hull of the berry 
before munching the succulent morsel. 

Having slept the day through in his snug burrow in the under- 
brush which fringed the forest edge of the clearing, he had come 
forth into the dewy twilight equipped with a fine appetite. He 
had come with the definite purpose of hunting June-bugs—this 
being the season, all too brief, for that highly favored delicacy. 
At first, he had thought of nothing else. But when he had taken 
the edge off his hunger, he began to consider the chances of vary- 
ing his diet. As he seized an unlucky beetle, close to the edge of 
a flat, spreading juniper bush, a brooding ground-sparrow flew up, 
with a startled cheep, from under his very nose. He dropped 


the beetle and made a lightning pounce at the bird. But her 
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By Charl 
knew well enough, however, what 
her presence there among the warm Illustrated | 
grass tussocks meant. He went nos- = 
ing eagerly under the juniper bush and soon found a nest wi 
four little brown-mottled eggs in it. Tiny though they we 
they made a titbit very much to his taste, all the more so th 
they were very near hatching. Having licked his jaws and f. 
tidiously polished the fur of his shrewd, keen face, he saunter 
off to see what other delicacies the evening might have in st 
for him. Se 

A little further on, toward the center of the pasture, he cai 
upon a flat slab of rock, its surface sloping toward the sou! 
its southward edge slightly overhanging and fringed with s 
grass. He knew the rock well—knew how its bare surface dra 


wing had flicked him across the eyes 
confusingly, and he missed her. He 


ie 
] 


-in the summer sun all day long and held the warmth throughe 


the dew-chill nights. He knew, too, that other creatures besic 
himself 1_.ight very well appreciate this genial warmth. Stealthi 
and without the smallest disturbance of the grassy fringe, 
sniffed along the overhanging edge of the rock. Suddenly 
stiffened, and his sharp snout darted in under the rock. Then 
jerked back—with the writhing tail of a snake between his jay 

The prize was a big black-and-yellow garter-snake, pnt | 
from three feet long—not venomous, but full of energy and fig! 
It tried to cling to its hiding-place; but the shrewd skunk, inste 
of attempting to pull it out straight, like a cork from a bott 
neck, ran forward a pace or two and, as it were, “peeled” it for 
It doubled out, struck him smartly in the face with its harml 
fangs, and then coiled itself about his neck and fore legs. Th 
was a moment of confused rough-and-tumble, but the sku 
knew just how to handle this kind of antagonist. Having bitt 
the reptile’s tail clean through, he presently, with the help of | 


practised little paws, succeeded in getting hold of it by the bat 


an inch or two behind the head. ‘This ended the affair as 
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ilight world belonged to him 
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struggle; and the victor procee le | 
to round off his supper on snake. 
He managed to put away almost all 
but the head and tail, and then, 
after a meticulous toilet to fur and 
ws (for he was as fastidiously cleanly as a cat), he sauntered 
ck toward his burrow in the underbrush, to refres) himself 
th a nap before seeking further adventures. 
Directly in his path stood three or four young s?2edling 
3, about two feet high, in a dense cluster. Half a dozen paces 
yond this tiny thicket, a big red fox, belly to earth, was 
indlessly stalking some quarry, perhaps a mouse, which 
uld be heard ever so faintly rustling the grass stems at the 
ge of the thicket. To the skunk, with his well-filled belly, 
¢ sound had no interest. He rounded the thicket—and came 
re to face with the fox. 
Neither in size, strength, nor agility was he any match for 
€ Savage red beast which stood in his path and was quite 
pable, indeed, of despatching him in two snaps of his long, 
i jaws. But he was not in the least put out. Watchful but 
ol, he kept straight on, neither delaying nor hastening his 
surely and nonchalant progress. The fox, on the other 
nd, stopped short. He washungry. His hunting was interfered 
th—for that rustling under the fir branches had stopped. 
S fine red brush twitched angrily. Nevertheless, he had no 
mach to tackle this easy-going little gentleman in the black- 
d-white stripes. Showing his long white teeth in a vindictive 
t noiseless snarl, he stepped aside. And the skunk, glancing 
ck with bright eyes of vigilance and understanding, passed on 
a twilight world belonged to him. He knew—and he 
iew his enemy knew as well—that he carried with him a con- 
aled weapon of such potency that no fox, unless afflicted with 
adness, would ever willingly run up against it. ; 
Reaching his burrow in the underbrush without further adven- 
te, he found it empty. His mate and her young ones; —now 


- 
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three-quarters grown—were 
scaitered away, foraging for 
themselves over the wide, 
forest-scented clearings. It was a 
spacious burrow, dug by a sturdy, 
surly old woodchuck who, though 
usually as pugnacious as a badger and 
an obstinate stickler for his rights, had 
in this case yielded without a fight to 
the mild-mannered little usurper, and 
humped off in disgust to hollow a new 
abode much deeper in the forest, where 
such a mischance would not be likely to 
happen him again. Under the tenancy of 
the skunk family, the burrow was sweet 
and dry and daintily kept. With a little 
grumble of content deep in his throat, 
he curled himself up and. went to sleep. 
When he woke and set forth again to 
renew his foraging, although he had only 
slept an hour, his vigorous digestion had 
quite restored his appetite. He had no 
more thought for June-bugs. He wanted 
bigger game—more red-blooded, and with 
some excitement in it. He thought o: 
the farmyard, half a mile away across 
the clearings, down over the round olf 
the upland. It was weeks now since he 
had visited it. There might be something 
worth picking up. There might be a 
mother hen with chickens in a pen which 
he could find a way into. 


nest under the barn. 


way manage to come at. 
sometimes a foolish and secretive 


There might be a 
hen sitting on her clutch of eggs in a stolen 
He had discovered, in 
previous seasons, that most sitting hens had their nests 
provided for them in secure places which he could in no 
But he had also found that 
and very young—hen 


own lt n+ Tata. 


will Aide her nest in some such out-of-the-way place as 
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under the barn floor, where the troublesome human creatures 
who preside over the destinies of hens cannot get at it. Here 
she keeps her precious eggs all to herself till she has enough to 
cover comfortably, and then she proceeds to the pleasant task 
of brooding them.,and has things all her own way till some 
night-prowler comes along and convicts her of her folly. 

‘A full moon, large and\ ruddy like a ripe pumpkin, was just 
rising kena the jagged black ‘+k tops of the spruce forest. It 
threw long, \famtastic, confusing shadows across the dewy hil- 
locks of the pasture. ‘Hither and thither, in and out and across 
the barred searks of light, darted the wild rabbits, gamboling as 
if half beside themselves, as if smitten with a midsummer madness 
by the capricious magic of the night. But if mad, they retained 
enough sound sense to keep ever at a prudent distance from the 
leisurely striped wayfarer who appeared so little interested in 
ae sport. Though they were bigger than he, they knew that 

if they should venture within reach of his pounce, his indifference 
would vanish and his inexorable fangs would be in their throats. 

Knowing his utter inability to compete with the speed of the 
rabbits, now they were wide-awake, the skunk hardly noticed 
their antics but kept on his direct path toward the farmyard. 


Presently, however, his attention was caught by the rabbits 
ech off in every direction. On the instant, he was all 
alert for the cause. Mounting a hillock, he caught sight of a 


biggish, shaggy-haired dog some distance down the pasture. 

The dog was racing 
this way and that as 
crazily, it seemed, 
as the rabbits, with 
faint little yelps of 

excitement and 
whines of disap- 
pointment. He was 
chasing the rabbits 
with all his energy; 
and it was evident 
that he was a stran- 
ger, a newcomer to 
the wilderness 
world, for he seemed 
to think he might 
hope to catch the 
fleet-footed crea- 
tures by merely 
running after them. 
As a matter of. fact, 
he had just arrived, 
that same day, at 
the backwoods 
farm, from the city 
down the river. His 
experience had 
been confined to 
streets and gardens 
and the chasing of 
cats, and he wasdaft 
with delight over 
the spacious free- 
dom of the clear- 
ings. The skunk 
eyed him scornfully, 
and continued his 
journey with the 
unconcern of an ele- 
phant. 

A moment later, 
the dog was aware of 
a little, insignificant 
black-and-white 
creature coming 
slowly toward him 
as if unconscious 
of his presence. 
Another rabbit! 
But as this one did 
not seem alarmed, 
he stopped and 
eyed it with sur- 
prise, his head 
cocked to one side 
in inguiry.. The 
skunk half turned 


ners 


and moved off slowly, deliberately, at right angles to t 
he had been following. es 
With a yelp of delight, the dog dashed at this easy 
which seemed so stupid that it made no effort to escape. He 
almost upon it. Another leap, and he would have had it ir 
jaws. But the amazing little animal turned its back on ] 

stuck its tai] straight in the air, and jerked up its hind ¢ qu 
with a derisive gesture. In that instant, something hot an 
struck the inexperienced hunter full in the face—someth 
indeed, but overwhelming, paralyzing. It stopped him 
his tracks. Suffocating, intolerably pungent, it both b 
him and choked him. His lungs refused to work, shut: 
spasmodically. Gasping and gagging, he groveled on his 
and strove frantically to paw his mouth and nostrils clear 
dense, viscous fluid which was clogging them. Failing 
he fell to rooting violently in the short grass, biting and 
at it, and rolling in it, till some measure of breath and ey 
returned to him. Thereupon, his matted head all stuck with 
and moss and dirt, he set off racing madly for the farm! 
where he expected to get relief from the strange torment > 
afflicted him. But when he pawed and whined at the 
door for admittance, he was driven off with contumely and b 
sticks. There was nothing for him to do but slink away wit 
shame to a secluded corner between the wagon-shed and f! 
pen, where he could soothe his burning muzzle in the cool 


He turned and raced for the underbr 


se | Charles G. 


fresh earth. On the following day, one of the farm-hands, 
‘rude hands and unsympathetic comment, scrubbed him 
ntly with liquid soap and then clipped close his splendid 
sy coat. But it was a week before he was readmitted to the 


‘a moment or two, with a glance of triumph in his bright 
the skunk had watched the paroxysms of his discomfited 
_ Then, dropping the tip of his tail back into its customary 
sdainful arch, he had turned back toward his burrow. This 
, redoubtable foe whom he had just put to rout, and he had 
pended most of his armory upon him. He had no wish to risk 
other encounter until the potent secretion which he carried in 
between the powerful muscles of his thighs should have had 

me to accumulate again. He dropped, for that night, all notion 
distinctly adventurous expedition to the farmyard, con- 

g himself with snapping up a few beetles and crickets as 

» went. He was lucky enough to pounce upon an indiscreet 
Jd-mouse just as she emerged from her burrow; and then a few 
nutes’ digging with his powerful and expert fore paws had 
rved to unearth the mouse’s nest with her half-dozen tiny blind 
gs. So he went home well satisfied with himself. Before 
ntering, he again made a careful toilet; and as the opening of 
ie sac from which he had projected the potent fluid into his 


t as his little legs would carry him 
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no trace of the virulent odor with him. Indeed, that fluid was a 
thing which he never by any chance allowed to get onto his own 
fur. Always, at the moment of ejecting it, the fur on his thighs 
parted and lay back flat to either side of the naked vent of the 
sac, and the long tail cocked itself up rigidly, well out of the way. 
It was a stuff he kept strictly for his foes, and never allowed to 
offend either himself or his friends. 

On entering his burrow, he found there his mate and all the 
youngsters curled up together in the sleep of good digestion and 
easy conscience. He curled himself up with them, that the supply 
of his high explosive might accumulate during another forty winks. 

About an hour before the dawn, he awoke again, feeling hun- 
gry. The rest of the family were still sleeping, having gorged 
themselves, as he might have done had it not been for that 
encounter with the misguided dog. He left them whimpering 
contentedly in their cozy slumber, and crept forth into the dewy 
chill alone, his heart set on mice and such like warm-blooded 
game. 

The moon was now high overhead, sailing honey-colored 
through a faintly violet sky. The rough pasture, with its stumps 
and hillocks, was touched into a land of dream. 

Now it chanced that an old bear,*who was accustomed to 
foraging in the valley beyond the cedar swamp, had on this 
night decided to bring her cub on an expedition toward the more 
dangerous neighborhood of the clearings. She wanted to begin 
his education in all 
the wariness which 
is so necessary for 
the creatures of the 
wild in approaching 
the works and haunts 
of man. On reaching 
the leafy fringe of 
bushes which fringed 
the rude rail fence 
dividing the forest 
from the pasture, she. 
cautiously poked her 
head through the 
leafage, and for per- 
haps a minute, mo- 
tionless as a stone, 
she interrogated the 
bright open spaces 
with eyes and ears 
and nostrils. The 
cub, taking the cue 
from his mother, stif- 
fened to the like 
movelessness at her 
side, his bright little 
eves full of interest 
and curiosity. There 
was no sign of danger 
in the pasture. In 
fact, there were the 
merry rabbits, hop- 
ping about in the 
moonlight undis- 
turbed. This was a 
sign of security quite 
good enough for the 
wise old bear. With 
crafty and experi- 
enced paws, she 
forced a hole in the 
fence—leaving the 
top rail above 
the binder in its 
place—and led the 
eager cub forth into 
the moonlight. 

The special notion 
of the bear in coming 
to the pasture was to 
teach her cub the art 
of finding, unearth- 
ing, and catching the 
toothsome wild mice. 
Keeping along near 
the fence, she sniffed 
(Concluded on page 105) 
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THE MOONLIT WAY 
ARRES whistled and sang alter- 
nately as he tied his evening tie 


before his looking-glass. He was dressing for the spec- 
tacle-play and dance at Hohenlinden, the Gerhardt place. 


Patt 


=1.care-not, I; 
Whoever she be, 
I could not love 
her more!” 


he chanted gaily, VINE 
examining the ef- AAS 
fect and button- : 
ing his white waistcoat. 

Westmore, loitering near and 
waiting for him, referred again 
indignantly to Renoux’s report 
concerning the presence of Freund and Lehr at 
the Northbrook railway station. 

“Tf I'catch them hanging around ‘Thessa,” 
he said, “‘I’ll certainly beat them up, Garry.” 

“Deal with anything of that sort directly; 
that’s always the best way. No use arguing with a Hun. When 
he misbehaves, beat him up. It’s the only thing he understands.” 

“Well, it’s all right for us to do it now, as long as the French 
government knows where Thessa is,”’ remarked Barres, drawing a 
white clove-carnation through his buttonhole. “But what do 
you think of them, planning wholesale murder like that? Isn’t 
it the fine flower of Prussianism? There’s the real and porcine 
boche for you, somber, savage, stupidly ferocious, swinishly- per- 
sistent, but never quite cunning enough, never sufficiently subtle 
in planning his filthy and murderous holocausts.” 

Westmore nodded. 

“Quite right. The Lusitania and Belgium cost the Hun the 
respect of civilization, and are driving the civilized into a common 
understanding. We ‘Tl go in before long; don’t worry.” 

They descended the stairs together just as dinner was 
announced. 

Mrs. Barres said laughingly to her son: 


pee father is still fishing, I suppose; so, in spite of his 
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and Lee were intensely interested in Thessalie’s description” 
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admonition to me by letter this morning 
sent over one of the men with some 
mos bottles and a very nice supper 
grumbles, but he always likes it.” 

“T wonder what Mr. Barres will t 
me,” ventured Dulcie. “He left gs 
pretty little rod for me. Thessa and I have been exami 
I’d like to go, only,” she added, with a wistiul 
smile, ‘‘J have never been to a real party.” 

“Of course you’re going to the Gerhardts,” in- 
sisted Lee, laughing. ‘Dad is absurd about his 
fishing. I don’t believe any girl ever 
lived who’d prefer fishing on that foggy 
lake at night to dancing at such a party 
as you are going to to-night.” 

“‘Aren’t you going?”’ asked Thessalie, 
but Lee shook her head, still smiling. 


As for Dulcie, she was in the seventh heaven, thrilled with - 
a 


the dreamy beauty of it all and the exquisite phantoms 
floating on the greensward under her enraptured eyes 


‘We have two young setters down with distemper, and nal 
and I always sit up with our dogs under such circumstance 
Dog-talk absorbed everybody during dinner. Mrs. Barr 


the Grand Duke Cyril’s Russian wolfhounds, with which she hi 

coursed and hunted as a child. & 
Before coffee had been served in the entrance-hall, the kenm 

master sent in word that one of the pups, a promising Bh 


ae 
oii gaat a 


Fee ee ee 


Belton, had turned very sick 
indeed, and would Mrs. Barres 
come as soon as convenient. 
It was enough for Mrs. Barres and for 
Lee; they both excused themselves 
without further ceremony and went 
away together to the kennels, apparently quite 
oblivious of their delicate dinner gowns and 
slippers. 
“Pve seen my mother ruin many a gown on 

such errands,” remarked Garry, smiling. 

“T think that is very splendid,” murmured Dulcie, relinquish- 
g her coffee-cup to Garry and suffering a maid to invest her 
ith a scarf and light silk wrap. 
“My mother is splendid,” said Garry, in a low voice. “You 
ill See her prove it some day, I hope.” 

The girl turned her lovely head curiously, not understanding. 
arry laughed, but his voice was not quite steady when he said, 

But it all depends on you, Dulcie, how splendid my mother 
ay prove herself.”’ 

‘On me?” 

“On your—kindness.” 

My— kindness’’” 


ARRET BARRES, a painter, lives in Dragon Court, a 
studio-building in New York City. The superintendent 
of the building is Lawrence Soane, an irresponsible and dissi- 
pated Irishman, who has a charming daughter, Dulcie, stil! a 
schoolgirl. The child is on a plane of refinement far above 
that of her father, and Barres, taking pity on her loneliness 
(her only companions are three cats), makes a friend of her, 
for which she is profoundly grateful, and she becomes his 
model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets a girl whom he had 
encountered just once, under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, two years before in France. She was then a famous 
dancer known as Nihla Quellen, but her real name is Thessa- 
lie Dunois, and she is of Alsatian origin. She has risen to 
prominence under the patronage of Count d’Eblis, a senator 
of France who is involved in German plots against his coun- 
try. Thessalie met him in Constantinople, through a friend 
of her father’s, Ferez Bey, a Turk, who is also engaged in 
German intrigue. D’E lis wants to marry her, but she does 
not love him and will not do so. Finally, the traitor accuses 
her of betraying him and, in fear, she escapes in disguise to 
New York. D’Eblis sends word to Max Freund, a German 
agent in America, to get rid of her at the first favorable 
opportunity, and she is closely watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, a rabid hater of England. 
They become associated in a German-Irish plot against 
England, in which Murtagh Skeel, a sensitive and refined 
type of Irishman, is one of the leaders. Freund enlists the 
services of Soane in watching for Thessalie’s visits to Barres’s 
studio. Barres invites Dulcie, Thessalie, and a sculptor 
friend, James Westmore, who has become much interested 
in Thessalie, to visit at his father’s place, Foreland Farms, 
in northern New York. 

The night before they leave, Barres and Georges Renoux, 
a friend of his Paris days and now in the French secret service, 
with several of Renoux’s companions, break up a meeting of 
German agents in a café. They secure some papers which 
refer to German schemes, including the Casement expedition 
to Ireland and a plot to destroy the locks of the Welland 
Canal. Adolf Gerhardt, a German-American banker, with a 
country place at Northbrook, near Foreland Farms, is men- 
tioned as raising the funds for the latter scheme. Murtagh 
Skeel and Ferez Bey are also implicated. A wireless despatch 
sent by way of Mexico concerns the treachery of d’Eblis, and 
says that Nihla Quellen cannot be expected to serve the 
cause. Renoux has information from home that Thessalie 
is ready to betray France, but Barres takes him to the 
studio, and after a talk with the girl, the Frenchman admits 
his error. 

At Foreland Farms an opportunity comes for Westmore 
to declare his love for Thessalie, but she responds no further 
than to wish him luck in his courtship; also Barres realizes 
that he is in love with Dulcie. That evening, the Gerhardts, 
accompanied by Skeel, who is their guest, dine at the farm. 
Tt turns out that Skeel has been in love with Dulcie’s mother, 
but he had gone to India and did not know she had married. 
Dulcie can tell him little about herself except that she does 
not now believe she is Soane’s daughter. Late that night 
Renoux turns up. He has trailed some German agents to 
Northbrook. 

There is to be an outdoor féte at the Gerhardts’ the next 
evening, and the Barres family and guests are invited. 
The féte has been staged by Corot Mandel, an effete char- 
acter who also lives in Dragon Court. 


Thessalie came up in her pretty carnation-rose cloak, esquired 
by the enraptured Westmore, expressing admiration for the 
clothing adorning the very obvious object of his devotion. 

‘All girls can’t wear a thing like that cloak,” he was explaining 
proudly. ‘‘Now, it would look like the devil on you, Dulcie, 
with your coppery hair and——”’ 

“What exquisite tact!’ shrugged Thessalie, already a trifle 
restive under his constant attendance and unremitting admira- 
tion. “Can’t you, out of your richly redundant vocabulary, 
find something civil to say to Dulcie?” 

But Dulcie, still preoccupied with what Barres had said, 
merely gave her an absent-minded smile and walked slowly out 
beside her to the porch, where the headlights of a touring car 
threw two broad beams of gold across the lawn. 


It was a swift, short run through the valley northward among 
the hills, and very soon the yellow lights of Northbrook’s summer 
homes dotted the darkness ahead, and cars were speeding in 
from every direction—from Ilderness, Wythem, East and South 
Gorloch—carrying guests for the Gerhardts’ moonlight spectacle 
and dance. 

Apropos of the promised spectacle, Barres observed to Dulcie 
that there happened to be no moon, and consequently no moon- 
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light, but the girl, now delightfully excited by glimpses of Hohen- 
linden festooned with electricity, gaily reproached him for being 
literal. 

“Tf one is happy,” she said, “‘a word is ‘enough to satisfy 
one’s imagination. If they call it a moonlight spectacle, I shall 
certainly see moonlight whether it’s there or not.” 

“They may call it heaven, too, if they like,” he said, “and Dll 
believe it—if you are there.” 

At that, she blushed 
furiously. 

“Oh, Garry! You don’t 
mean it, and it’s silly to 
say atl” 

“T mean it all right,” he 
muttered, as the car swung 
in through the great orna- 
mental gates of Hohenlin- 
den. ‘‘The trouble is that 
-I mean so much—and you 
mean so much to me—that 
I don’t know how to ex- 
press it.” 

The girl, her face charm- 
ingly aglow, looked straight 
in front of her out of en- 
chanted eyes, but her heart’s 
soft violence in her breast 
left her breathless and mute; 
and when the car stopped, 
she hardly dared rest her 
hand on the arm which 
Barres presented to guide 
her in her descent to earth. 

It may have been partly 
the magnificence of Hohen- 
linden that so thrillingly 
overwhelmed her as. she 
seated herself with Garry 
on the marble terrace of an 
amphitheater among. bril- 
liant throngs already gath- 
ered to witness the eagerly 
discussed spectacle. And it 
really was a bewilderingly 
beautiful scene, there under 
the summer stars, where a 
thousand rosy lanterns hung 
tinting the still waters of 
the little stream that wound 
through the clipped green- 
sward which was the stage. 

The green foliage of a 
young woodland walled in 
this vernal scene; the audi- 
torium was a semicircle of 
amber marble—rows of low 
benches, tier on tier, rising 
to a level with the lawn 
above. 

The lantern-light glowed 
on pretty shoulders and bare 
arms, on laces and silks and 
splendid jewels, and stained 
the somber black of the 
men with vague warm hues 
ol rose. 

Westmore, leaning over 
to address Barres, said, with 
an amused air, 

“You know, Garry, it’s 
Corot Mandel who is putting on this thing for the Ger- 
hardts.” 

“Certainly I know it,” nodded Barres. 
Thessa for it?” 

Thessalie, whose color was high and whose dark eyes, roaming, 
had grown very brilliant, suddenly held out her hand to one of 
two men who, traversing the inclined aisle beside her, halted 
to salute her. : 

“Your name was on our lips,”’ she said gaily. ‘‘How do you 
do, Mr. Mandel? How do you do, Mr. Trenor? Are you going 
to amaze us with a miracle in this enchanting place?” 

The two men paid their respects to her, and, with unfeigned 


‘Didn’t he try to get 


astonishment and admiration, to Dulcie, whom they recognix 
only when Thessalie named her with delighted malice. : 
“Oh, I say, Miss Soane,” began Mandel, leaning on ¢{] 
back of the marble seat, “you and Miss Dunois might hay 
helped me a lot if I’d known you were to be in this neighho 
hood.” re 4 
Thessalie was chattering away with Corot Mandel and We 


She turned to run; but he had already blocke 


toward her, white asa cad 


more; Esmé Trenor gazed upon Dulcie in wonder not unm 
with chagrin. 
“You’ve never forgiven me, Dulcie, have you?” 
‘For what?” she inquired indifferently. 
“For not discovering you when I should have.” z 
She smiled, but: the polite effort and her detachment of 4 
interest in him were painfully visible to Esmé. ES 
‘““T’m sorry you still remember me so unkindly,” he murmurec 
“But I never do remember you at all,’ she explained, so car 
didly that Barres was obliged to avert his amused face, am 
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smé Trenor reddened to the roots of his elaborate hair. Mandel, 
‘th a wry grin, linked his arm in Trenor’s and drew him away 
ward the flight of steps which was the stage-entrance to the 
essing-rooms below. 

“Good-by,” he said, waving his hat. 
oonlit frolic.”’ 

“Where’s your bally moon?” demanded Westmore. 


. 


“Hope you'll ike my 


ay to the stone steps, and now he came creeping 


istracted from sheer terror 


| As he spoke, an unseen orchestra began to play “Aw clair de la 
(me,” and, behind the woods, silhouetting every trunk and branch 
ad twig, the glittering edge of a huge, silvery moon appeared. 
Slowly it rose, flashing a broad path of light across the lawn, 
flected in the still, little river. And when it was in the position 
coperly arranged for it, some local Joshua—probably Corot 
landel—arrested its further motion, and it hung there, flooding 
le stage with a witching luster. 

All at once, the stage swarmed with supple, glimmering 
tapes. Oberon and Titania came flitting down through the 


t 


; | 
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trees; Puck, scintillating like a dragon-fly, dropped on the sward, 
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iseemingly out of nowhere. 


It was a wonderfully beautiful ballet, with an unseen chorus 
singing from within the woods like a thousand seraphim. 

As for the play itself, which began with the calm and silvered 
river suddenly swarming alive with water-nymphs, it had to do, 
spasmodically, with the love of the fairy crown prince for the 
very attractive water- 
nymph, Ythali. This nimble 
lady, otherwise, was fiercely 
wooed by the King of the 
Mud-turtles, a most horrid 
and sprawling shape, but a 
clever foil—with his army of 
river-rats, minks, and crabs 
—to the nymphs and wood- 
fairies. 

Also, the music was re- 
freshingly charming, the 
singing excellent, and the 
story interesting enough to 
keep the audience amused 
until the end. 

There was, of course, much 
moonlight dancing, much 
frolicking in the water, few 
clothes on the Broadway 
principals, fewer on the 
chorus, and apparently no 
scruples about discarding 
even these. But the whole 
spectacle was so unreal, so 
spectral, that its shadowy 
beauty robbed it of offense. 

That sort of thing had 
made Corot Mandel famous. 
He calculated to the width 
of a moonbeam just how far 
he could go. And he never 
went a hair’s breadth farther. 

Thessalie looked on with 
flushed cheeks and parted 
lips, absorbed in it all with 
the savant eyes of a profes- 
sional. She also had once 
coolly decided how far her 
beauty and talent and ado- 
lescent effrontery could carry 
her gay disdain of man. And 
she had flouted him with in- 
different eyes and dainty 
nose uplifted—mocked him 
and his conventions with a 
few rubles in her dressing- 
room—slapped the collective 
face of his sex with her inso- 
lent loveliness and careless 
smile. 

Perhaps, as she sat there 
watching the fairy scene, she 
remembered her ostrich and 
the German embassy, and 
the aged Von der Goltz 
Pasha, all over jewels and 
gold, peeping at her through 
thick spectacles under his 
red fez. 

Perhaps she thought of 
Ferez, too, and maybe it was 
thought of him that caused 
her smooth young shoulders the slightest of shivers, as though 
a harsh breeze had’ chilled her skin. 

As for Dulcie, she was in the seventh heaven, thrilled with 
the dreamy beauty of it all and the exquisite phantoms floating 
on the greensward under her enraptured eyes. _ ; 

No other thought possessed her save sheer delight in this reve- 
lation of pure enchantment. : 

So intent, so still, she became, leaning a little forward in her 
place, that Barres found her far more interesting and wonert ul 
to watch than Mandel’s cunningly contrived illusions in the 
artificial moonlight below. 

And now Titania’s trumpets sounded from the woods, warning 
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all of the impending dawn. Suddenly the magic fairy moon van- 


ished like the flame of a blown-out candle; a faint rosy light grew. 


through the-trees, revealing an empty stage and a river on which 
floated a single swan. 

Then, from somewhere, a distant cock-crow rang through the 
dawn. The play was ended. 

Two splendid orchestras were alternating on the vast marble 
terraces of Hohenlinden, where hundreds of dancers moved under 
the white radiance of a huge silvery moon overhead—another 
contrivance of Mandel’s—for the splendid sphere aglow with 
white fire had somehow been suspended above the linden trees, 
so that no poles and no wires were visible against the starry sky. 

And in its milky flood of light the dancers moved amid a wilder- 
ness of flowers or thronged the supper-rooms within, where 
Teutonic architectural and decorative magnificence reigned in 
one vast, incredible, indigestible gastronomic apotheosis of 
German Kultur. 

Barres, for the moment, dancing with Thessalie, pressed her 
fingers with mischievous tenderness and whispered: 

“The moonlit way once more with you, Thessa! 
remember our first dance?” 

“Can I ever thank God enough for that night’s folly?” she 
said, with such sudden emotion that his smile altered as he 
looked into her dark young eyes. 

“Vet that dance by moonlight exiled you, 

a BXe) you realize what it saved me from, too? 
given me?” 

He wondered whether she included Westmore in the gift. 
The music ceased at that moment, and, though the other orches- 
tra began, they strolled along the flowering balustrade of the 
terrace together until they encountered Dulcie and Westmore. 

“Have you spoken to your hostess?” inquired Westmore. ‘“‘She’s 
over yonder on a dais, enthroned like Germania or a Metro- 
politan Opera valkyrie. Dulcie and I have paid our homage.” 

So Barres and Thessalie went away to comply with the required 
formality, and, when they returned from the rite, they found 
Esmé Trenor and Corot Mandel cornering Dulcie under a flower- 
ing orange tree, while Westmore, beside her, chatted with a most 
engaging woman who proved, later, to be also a practising 
physician. 

Esmé was saying languidly that anybody could fly into a 
temper and kick his neighbors, but that indifference to physical 
violence was a condition of mind attained only by the spiritual 
intellect of the psychic adept. 

“‘Passivism,”’ he added, with a wave of his lank fingers, ‘is 
the first plane to be attained on the journey toward Nirvana. 
Therefore I am a pacifist, and this silly war does not interest m> 
in the slightest.” 

The very engaging woman, who had been chatting with West- 
more, looked round at Trenor, evidently much amused. 

‘“‘T imagined that you were a pacifist,” she said. ‘I fancy, 
Mr. Mandel, also, is one.” 

“Indeed I am, madam!” said Corot Mandel. “I’ve plenty to 
do in life without strutting round and bawling for blood at the 
top of my lungs.” 

“Thank heaven,” added Esmé, “the President has kept us 
out of war. This business of butchering others never appealed 
to me—except for the slightly unpleasant sensations which I 
experience when I read the details.” 

“Oh! Then unpleasant sensations so appeal to you?” inquired 
Westmore, very red. 

“Well, they are sensations, you know,” drawled Esmé. “And 
for a man who experiences few sensations of any sort, even 
unpleasant ones are pleasurable.” 

Mandel yawned and said: 

“The war is an outrageous bore. All wars are stupid to a man 
of temperament. Therefore, I’m a pacifist. And I had rather 
live under Prussian domination than rush about the country 
with a gun and sixty pounds of luggage on my back.” He looked 
heavily at Dulcie, who had slipped out of the corner on the ter- 
race, where he and Esmé had penned her. ‘There are other 
things to do more interesting than jabbing bayonets into Ger- 
mans,” he remarked. “Did you say you hadn’t any dance to 
spare us, Miss Soane? Nor you, either, Miss Dunois? Oh, 
well—” He cast a disgusted glance at Barres, squinted at 
Westmore through his greasy monocle in hostile silence, then, 
taking Esmé’s arm, made them all a too profound obeisance 
and sauntered away along the terrace. 

“What a pair of beasts!”’ said Westmore. 
actually ill.” 

- Barres shrugged and turned to the very engaging lady beside 
im. 


Do you 


” he said. 
And what it has 


“They make me 


interested in the pretty spectacle and the pla 


“What do you think of that breed of human, 
inquired. — 
_ She smiled at Barres and said: ; 
“Several of my own patients who are sufferin, 
form .of psychoneurotic trouble are also pe 
pacifists. They do not come to me to be cured o 
On the contrary, they cherish it most tenderly. 
them for other troubles, I happened upon what appe: 
very close relation between the peculiar attitude of 
any-price pacifist and a certain type of unco 
“That pacifism is perversion does no! 
Barres. 
“Well,” she said, ‘‘the pacifist is not 
desires and therefore cannot be termed a rue 
very term, ‘pacifism’, is usually significe 
psychologically. In analyzing my patients, 
buried impulse in them to suffer tyrannous 
omnipotent master. The impulse ee = ng 


life. Nevertheless, they were tortured ae 
tled and wretched by a something which 
them. Deep under the upper crust of - 
concealed a seething desire to be completely, 
lessly, unreservedly overwhelmed by a subjug 
there was no escape.” She turned to Westmor 
pathological, the condition of those two self- 
The pacifist loves suffering. The ordinary norm 
suffering when possible. He endures it only w! 
necessary or desirable cannot be gained in any 
may undergo agony at the mere thought of it. 
sists in facing danger and pain in spite of fear. 
pacifist, who is really an unconscious perver 
of martyrdom and suffering. It must beas 
which is forced upon him, and it must be a pe 
impersonal and general, as in war. And he lov 
a condition of complete captivity—of i iEresponsibl 
which all resistance is in vain.’ 
‘““Do you know, they disgust me, those two!’ : 
angrily. 4 never could endure anything ab. 
that I know Esmé is—and that big lout, Man 
from them. Do you blame me, Doctor?” 
“Well,” she said, much amused and turning to. 
very interesting to physicians, you know—thes 
pacifistic perverts. But outside a sanatorium I | 
them to be very popular.” And she laughed an 
good-looking man who had come to seek her, 
the button of the French Legion of Honor. : 


and gowns. 


and Mandel, did. not, at the moment, miss | 
tinued to saunter on ‘along the balustrade 0 
the blossoming row of orange trees. 

Just below her was another terrace and. an 
tiny jets which seemed to spray the basi 
Silvery fish, too, were swimming in it near th 
flinging themselves clear out of water, as thou 
the unwonted luster which flooded their crystal po 

To see them nearer, Thessalie ran lightly down 
walked toward the shimmering basin. And at th 
head and shoulders of a man in evening dress, 
by a’sash of watered red silk, appeared climbin 
stil] lower level. 

She watched him step swiftly upon the terrace 
diagonally, walking in her direction toward th 
which she had just descended. Then, paying 
attention, she looked down into the water. 

He came along very near to where she stood, gazing in 
peered at her curiously, was already passing at her v 
when something made her lift her head and look roun 

The shock of seeing him drove every vestige of color = 
own face. 

The man halted, staring at her in unfeigned amaze! 
Suddenly he snarled at her, baring his teeth in her shrinking 

“Kismet dir!” he whispered. “Tt ees you! Nihla Quellen! 
I begin onderstan’! Yas; I now onderstan’ who arrange 1 
they haf arrest my good frien’ Tauscher! It ees you, then! 
Igel, he has tol’ me, ‘Look out once eef she escape—thees 
leopardess ’——” i 
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in the tumbled pillo s 


face buried 


her 
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‘““Rerez!’? Thessalie’s young figure stiffened, 
and the color flamed in her cheeks. 

“You leopardess!” he repeated, every tooth 
agrin again with rage. ‘“‘So thees is ow you 
strike! Ver’ well. “Yas: I see ’ow it ees you 
strike at——”’ 

‘“Ferez,” she cried, “listen to me!” 

“Tear you. Allez.” 

“Ferez Bey, I am not afraid of you! 

“Bes it so?” 

ae it is so. I never have been afraid of 
you! Not even there on the deck of the Mirage, 
that night when you tapped the hilt of your 
Kurdish knife and spoke of Seraglio Point. Nor 
when your scared spy shot at me in the corridor 
of the Tenth Street house, or afterward at Dragon 
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Court. Or now. Do you understand, Eurasian 
jackal? Or now! What are you doing in Amer- 
ica? Kassim Pasha is your den, where your 


rayah loll and scratch in the sun. It is their 
Keyeff! And yours!” 

She took a quick step toward him, her eyes 
flashing, her white hand clenched. 

“ Allah Kerim—do you say? El Hamdu Lillah! 
Do you take yourself for the muezzin of all 
jackals, then, howling blasphemies from some 
minaret in the hills?. Do vou understand what 
they’d do to you in the Hirka-i-Sherif Jamesi? 
Because you are nothing—do vou hear?—nothing 
but an Eurasian assassin! And Moslem and 
Christian alike know where you belong among 
the lost pariahs of Stamboul!”’ 

The girl was utterly transfigured. Whatever 
of the Orient was in her, now blazed white hot. 

““What have I done to you, Ferez? What have 
I ever done to you that you, even from my child- 
hood, come always stepping noijselessly at my 
skirt’s edge—always padding behind me at 
my heels, silent, sinister, whimpering with bared teeth for the 
courage to bite which God denies you?”’ 

The man stood almost motionless, moistening his dry lips 
with his tongue, but his eyes moved continually, stealing uneasy 
glances round him and upward, where, on the main terrace above 
them, the heads of the throng. passed and repassed. 

‘“‘Nihla,” he said, ‘‘for all thees scorn and abuse of me, you 
know, in the false heart of you, why it ees so if I have seek you. 

“Vou dealer in lies—you would have sold me to d’Eblis! You 
thought you Aad sold me. You were paid for it, too.” 

‘An’ still.” He looked at her furtively. 

“What do you mean? You conspired with d’Eblis to ruin me, 
soul and body. You involved me in your treacherous prop.- 
ganda in Paris. Through vou, I am an exile. If I go back to my 
own country, I shall goto ashameful death. You have blackened 
my honor in my country’s eyes. But that was not enough. No! 
You thought me sufficiently broken, degraded, terrified to listen 
to any proposition from you. You sent your agents to me with 
offers of money if I would betray my country. “Finding I would 
not, you w hined and threatened. Then, like the Eurasian dog 
you are, you tried to bargain. You were eager to offer me any- 
thing if I would keep quiet and not interfere——” 

‘““Nihla!”’ 

“What?” she said contemptuously. 

“Tn spite of thees—of al] you say—I have love you!” 

“Liar!” she retorted wrathfully. ‘Do you dare say that to 
me, whom you have already tried to murder?”’ 

“IT say it—yas. Eef if has not been so, then you were dead 
long time.” 

“You—you are trying to tell me 
demanded scornfully 5s 

“Tt ees so. Alexandre—d’Eblis, you know?—long time since 
he would have safety for us all—thees way. Non! Je ne pourrais 
pas vous tuer, moi! It ees not in my heart, Nihla. Because I 
have love you long time—ver’ long time.” 

~ Because you have feared me long time, ver’ long time,” she 
mocked him. ‘That is why, Ferez—because you are afraid, 
because you are only a jackal. And jackals never kill. No!” 

“You say thees-a to me, Nihla?”’ 

“Yes; Isay it. You’re a coward! And I’ll tell you something 
more. I am going to make a complete statement to the French 
government. I shall relate everything I know about d’Eblis, 
Bolo Effendi, a certain bureaucrat, an Italian politician, a Swiss 
banker, old Von der Goltz Pasha, Heimholz, Von der Hohe 


that you spared me?” she 
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Pasha, and you, my 
Ferez—and you, 
also! 

“Do you know 
what France —will 
do to d’Eblis and 
his scoundrel 
friends? Do you 
guess what these 
duped Americans will do to 
Bolo Effendi? And to you? 
And to Von Papen and 
Boy-Ed and Von Igel— 
ves, and to Bernstorff and 
his whole murderous herd 
of Germans? Andcan you 
imagine what my own doubly duped government 
will surely, surely do, some day, to you, Ferez?”’ 
She laughed, but her dark eyes fairly glittered. 
‘“My martyrdom is ending, God be thanked! 
And then I shall be free to serve where my heart 
is—in Alsace! Alsace—forever-French!” 

In the white light, she saw the sweat break out on th 
forehead, saw him grope for his handkerchief—and drat 
knife instead—never taking his eyes off her. 

She turned to run; but he had already blocked the wai 
stone steps, and now he came creeping toward her, whi 

cadaver, distracted from sheer terror, and rubbing the ki 
against his thigh. 

“So you shall do thees—a filth to me—eh, Nihla?”’ h 
pered, with blanched lips. ‘‘It ees on me, your frien’, yot 
to keel me, eh, my leopardess? Ver’ well. But firs’ I te 
some things you don’ know—thees a-way, my Nihla!” 

He came toward her stealthily, moving more swiftly as 
the stone basin of the pool between them and cast an a 
glance up at the distant terrace. 

‘“Jim!” she cried frantically. ‘Jim! Help me, Jim!” 

The gay din of the music above drowned her cry; she 
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y darted toward her, but again he doubled and sprang back 
ar the stone steps, and she halted, white and breathless, vet 
ed for instant flight. 

gain and again she called out desperately for aid; the noise 
% of the orchestra smothered her cry. And if, indeed, 


“ye anybody from the terrace above chanced to glance 
= down, it is likely that they supposed these two were 
4 skylarking merrymakers at some irrespon- 
, sible game of catch-who-can. 
Suddenly Thessalie remembered the lower 
level, where the automobiles were parked, 


| from which Ferez had first appeared. She could escape 
| way. There were the steps, not very far behind her. The 
/ imstant, she turned and ran like a deer 

od aiter her sped Ferez, his broad, thin-bladed knife pressed 
| against the crimson sash across his breast, his dead-white 
ize distorted with that blind, convulsive fear which makes 
| derers out of cowards. 


} XXX 


| THE RESCUE 


/HOROUGHLY worried by this time over the sudden disappear- 
i? Of Thessalie Dunois, and unable to discover her anywhere 


Thessalie, lying in Dulcie’s arms, unclosed her eyes and looked up at him 
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on the terrace or in the house, Westmore, Barres, and Dulcie 
Soane had followed the winding main drive as far as the level, 
where their car was waiting among scores of other cars. 

But Thessalie was not there; the chauffeur had not seen her. 

“Where in the world could she have gone?” faltered Dulcie. 
‘‘She was standing up there on the terrace with us a moment ago; 
then, the very next second, she had vanished utterly.” . 

Westmore, grim and pallid, walked back along the drive; 
Dulcie followed with Barres. As they overtook Westmore, he 
cast one more glance back at the ranks of waiting cars, then stared 
up at the terraced hill above them, over which the artificial moon 
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again hung above the lin- 
dens, glowing with pallid, 
lambent fires. 
There was a vague whit- 
ish object on one of the 
grassy slopes—something 
in motion up there—some- 
thing that was running 
erratically but swiftly—as though in pursuit—or pursued! 

““My God! What’s that, Garry?” he burst out. “That thing 
up there on the hillside!” 

He sprang for the steps, Barres after him, taking the ascent at 
incredible speed, up, up, then out along a shrub-set, grassy slope. 

“Thessa!” shouted Westmore. —‘‘Thessa!”’ 

But the girl was flat on her back on the grass now, fighting 
sturdily for life—twisting, striking, baffling the whining, panting 
thing that knelt on her, holding her and trying to drive a knife 
deep into the lithe young body which always slipped and writhed 
out of his trembling clutch. 

Again and again he tore himself free from her grasp; again and 


again his armed hand sought to strike, but (Co.tinued on p 
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SME WELDON, Marigold Wade, Joyce 
Sedgwick, and Brenda Druce grouped 
themselves on Phillida’s bed and whis-. 
pered romantically: Very .sweet they 

looked, and almost a complete palette of colors was 
assembled from their masses of untied hair, their 
cottony dressing-gowns, and the knitted woolly 
slippers which hung from their excited toes and 
revealed the coral pink of their small round heels. 

Some sat with feet tucked beneath them, and others with 
dangling legs that were still too young to reach the floor. 

As if by magnetism, their curly heads clustered to a common 
center, and the center was Phillida. 

Phillida hugged her knees, and her chin rested upon them. 
Her bluebell eyes shone bright, and her half-drawn-in lower lip 
glistened with the moist perfection of youth. 

“Ves; he’s lovely,” she announced. “Perfect!” 

“T could just adore him,” said Brenda, frowning hard with the 
tremendousness of her emotions. 

‘“‘So could I,” echoed Marigold and Joyce very rapturously. 

It was Esme who averred how wonderful it would be to marry 
him. Esme was older than the rest, and that was why her mind 
ran on wedding-bells. 

‘“‘T’m satified just to see him there, 
romantic thrill in her voice. 

All save Phillida caught their breaths in gaspy sighs of glorious 
discontent. 

“‘Oh dear!” and “He is so sweet!” they said. 

Then Phillida spoke again, and spoke to some purpose. 

‘““Seems to me we do nothing but talk. We’re always talking 
about him, but none of us has ever tried to talk to him = 

‘Cause we can’t,” interrupted Esme. 

“We could, if we had the pluck. ’T any rate, I’m going to. 
Yes, Iam; I’m going to write to him—what’s more.” 

“How could you?” gasped Joyce. 

‘““At boys? schools they have all their letters opened.”’ 
warning came from wide-eyed Marigold. ‘‘Then you’d be found 
out, and wouldn’t there be a fuss just—o-oh!” 

‘Miss Maysfield would be furious,” said Esme. 

“Let her be!” replied Phillida, in revolutionary tones. She 
sterned her red little lips, and the Jines of her brows straightened 
with resolve. ‘I don’t care—besides, I shouldn’t be such a silly 
as to post the letter.” 

“How would he get it, then?”’ 

“Tf I told you, one of you might try it instead.”’ 

“No, we shouldn't.” 

“Do tell, Phillida!”’ 

“We wouldn’t—really! ’Sides, it doesn’t matter who talks to 
him, so long as one of us does.” 

There is a glorious impartiality about schoolgi:l affection. 
No one is particularly concerned on whose bosom the rose nestles, 
provided the fragrance can be shared among them. 

Little girls are like anarchists where emotions are at stake. 
They draw lots who shall walk by the side of Cupid, just as the 
Black Hand dip into the hat for the honor of bombing a grand duke. 

When we are grown up, love flourishes in solitude, but while 
we are little and short-skirted, and while our plaited hair cuddles 
in the napes of our necks, love is only accessible when approached 
in company. 

Each one of five little girls can be infinitely more in love whis- 
pering with the rest than alone with her own thoughts. 

But Phillida was not quite of the general run. She was adven- 
turous. 

‘“‘T want him for myself,” she said, ‘ 
what my plan is.”’ 

“Then you're very horrid,” said Joyce. 
indeed.” 

“But if you get him, you'll tell us all about it, won’t you?” 


pleaded Marigold. 
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” came from Brenda, with a 


The 


and I shan’t tell anyone 


“You're very horrid 


Phillida nodded. 
“Of course Vl do that.” 

* When'll ee start trying?” | 
“Soon.” 


mused. “Better as it is.’ ee 
OL Eee then, I suppose we are in ae 
“Oh, yes,” said everyone’ emphatically. | 
“Then what’s the good of —— in 1 ON ay we do t 
about it?” 


and only Esme provided a dissentient ioe 

“We were in love with Henry Ainley last, 
of us ever spoke to him.” : 

ne kissed his photograph every night after the g 

” Marigold asserted. 
ore He signed mine,”’ said Phillida, ‘ ‘and I kissed hi 
until it smudged.”’ 

Phillida always went one . better than anyone else : 

“Ves; but we never spoke to him,” persisted E 
yet we were quite happy.” 

Phillida tossed her head and bit her-brown, curly he 

‘“‘T wasn’t—particularly,” she said. “Anyway, Le 
being in love with pictures; I want a real advent 
pointed through the open window into the sapphir 
that little light there. That’s the dormitory where 

“How do you know?” : 

“T do know. He’s in the fourth form, and all the ' 
boys sleep there. The milkman told me. It’s only abo 
feet to the ground, and there’s a rain-pipe. If be Ss 
think nothing of climbing down.” 

“Oh, you are exciting!” twittered Brenda, Gnd Jin 
so fast that her shoes fell off. “In the middle of the ni 
mean?” 

Phillida nodded. 

‘But how would you get out?” 

ce Td jump. 9) 

“You wouldn’t be able to get back again.” 

“One of you could open the door when I made a noise 
owl.” 

A certain lack of enthusiasm followed this statement 
Joyce who said, 

“T wonder what his name is.’ 

“Galahad, I should think,” ee Marigold, who 
the ‘“‘Idylls. 

‘No; I am sure it’s Raymond or Romeo,” 

Phillida scoffed. 

‘“‘No one is called Romeo nowadays,” she said. ‘ Dick | 
any rate, he’s ‘Dick’ to me.”’ And as a matter of fact, h 
actually was Dick—Master Richard Omerod Frayne, to 
exact. 

Undoubtedly Dick was a very beautiful boy—be 
built, admirably set up, and possessed of a well-ordered, 


said Bre d 


leems to me we do 
i thing but talk. We re 
‘vays talking about 
In, but none of us 


ls ever tried to talk 


| likely to set any susceptible heart in a flutter. He had a 
pious expression, compensated for by a roguish glint in the 
‘and a perplexing humor about the corners of his mouth. 

ick was thirteen, and in some respects he looked too good to 
be while in others he looked as if he could be exceedingly 
hty. 

1 Sundays he wore a white surplice over a purple undergown, 
‘his place in the choir-pews was lighted on sunny mornings 
| shaft of amber light which percolated through the stained- 
, window and flooded the little chorister in an aureole of 
en splendor. 

ere he sat or stood, as the case might be, and raised his clear 
$ voice to the emergency of prayer. An expression of extreme 
‘tion illuminated his heavenly countenance, while his laugh- 
eyes, piercing the gloom of the side aisle, rested upon the 
‘loyal faces of Miss Maysfield’s pupils as he sang, ‘‘ Lord have 


Ys have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this 


uilllida he knew by sight, and many of his glances were di- 
i her to be returned with stalwart and unflinching 
"est. 

one could say they made eyes at each other; that would be 
ely untrue. They merely looked at each other with grave 
‘eciation, taking pride, it seemed, in testing who would be the 
todroop or turn away. In this respect, they were admirably 
shed, for neither could claim a victory of even the smallest 
- While they looked, they thought things into each other’s 
is. Thus, he would flash, 

You look a topping kid.”’ 

ad she, 

(love you. Ilove you. I love you.” 

‘infant affairs of the heart, the girl child is always the more 
Onstrative. Hers is the task of Love’s herald, and she it is who 
t speak the lines. The boy is far less constant. His attention 
ders; at any moment he may seek distraction from Cupid’s 


~~.” 


Sl 


arrows by launching a stone at a 
blackbird with his trusty cata- 
pult; at any moment he may 
vote Love aside to attempt some 
perilous scramble upon the rocks. 
She, the girl child, must ever be 
ready to win him back to 
ways of tenderness by be- 
seechings or with praises of 
his prowess. 


‘Please, Miss Mays- 
field,” said Phillida, as, on 
the following Sunday, they 
filed into church, ‘‘may I 
sit on the outside of the 
pew? I feel a little faint, 
and in case I wanted to 
slip out——” 

Permission was granted, 
and the small conspirator 
took her place with an ad- 
mirable semblance of indis- 
position. In the palm of 
her left hand, concealed in 
the depths of her gray-squirrel muff, 
was a tiny note. 

Presently the organ sighed and 
broke into a fuller chord, and from 
the side aisle came the clergy and 
the choir. It was very lucky Dick 
should have been walking on the 
right, since Phillida was seated on 
the left. 

She flashed an instantaneous com- 
mand as he came out of the vestry 
door, then turned her head to the 
front again. Her hand projected ever so slightly 
beyond the oak side of the pew, and, as Dick came 
level, she hardly felt the touch of his fingers as the 
note passed. 

The piety on his face, as she glimpsed it in three- 
quarter profile, surpassed anything he had revealed. 


Just a speck of white showed in his close-shut fist, and that 


was all 

Phillida sighed happily. 

“T’m better now,” she told Miss Maysfield, but that lady bad 
turned to frown into silence a sudden whispering from Brenda, 
Esme, Joyce, and Marigold. 

Phillida turned and scowled at them, too, but there was light 
of triumph in her eyes. Later in the service, while singing a hymn, 
Marigold interpolated the words: “She did it,” thus destroying 
the scansion of the verse. 

When the choir filed out at the close of the service, Master 
Richard Omerod Frayne nodded with truly amazing subtlety to 
Phillida. 

The whole affair was conducted with consummate tact on both 
sides. Not a soul in the church, save those in the know, had 
excuse to suspect anything of being wrong. After all, nothing 
was wrong, unless you chance to be one of those people who look 
askance at venture and throw up your hands at the word 
“romance.” 


That night, as half-past eleven boomed sonorously from the 
town-hall clock, a violent eruption took place in Phillida’s bed. 
Sheets and blankets flew into the air, and the young lady herself, 
dressed in a short skirt, a blue jersey, and a rakish tam-o’-shanter, 
sprang lightly to the floor and seized a pair of shoes from under 
a chair. Simultaneously, the occupants of four other beds sat 
ud and began to whisper. 

“Are you really going?” 

“?Course I am.”’ 

“Tsay! It’s fearful adventure.” 

“ Pooh!” said Phillida, as, with one foot tucked across her knee, 
she tightened the laces of her shoes. ‘‘ You must dummy my bed, 
Marigold, in case Miss Peters comes in, and don’t forget to slip 
down-stairs directly you hear the note of an owl.” 

“All right,” said Marigold fearfully; ‘but what’s an 
sound like?” 

“T don’t know—some funny old row it’ll be.’ 

It was Esme who said, 

“You'd better not go.”’ 


owl 


b] 
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Phillida, with her feet squarely planted on the floor, her hands 
thrust deep into the jersey pockets, and her tam-o’-shanter 
dragged over her right eye, looked the very spirit of adventure. 

“T’m jolly well going,” she said, “and if you say another word, 
I won’t tell you a single thing about it. ’Night everybody.” 

‘““When’ll you be back?” 

“Don’t know—depends.” 

She swung a brown-stockinged leg over the sill, gripped the 
branch of a laburnum tree, and let herself down hand over hand. 
There was a faint thud as she dropped to the grass, and a mo- 
ment later the sound of a light footstep running fast on the sandy 
road. 

Phillida did not stop running until she reached the esplanade, 
then, walking briskly she turned to the left toward the’massive 
silhouette of St. Elwyn’s College.» There was no one about, and 
she slipped through the tradesmen’s entrance to the grounds 
beyond, without attracting notice. Here, in the shadow of a small 
oasis of flowering shrubs, she came to a halt and, resting her back 
against a tree, looked upward to the first-floor windows. 

As twelve o’clock struck, up went a sash. Something, probably 
a rope snaked down the wall, followed a second later by a spritely 
figure which seemed almost ghostlike in the light of the moon. 

Dick did not stop to look about when he reached the ground, 
but headed straightway for the clump of bushes. 

In view of the pains they had been at to make each other’s 
bettér acquaintance, their first greeting might be regarded as 
disappointing. 


“Hello! How are you?”’ said Phillida. 


“You're a distracting being,” said Dick. 


“Just distracting 


“ Going strong, thanks. 
“Ye es, thanks.” 
“Pm ‘jolly glad.” 
Then there was a pause, and ineperaied well. nigh 
“What are we going to dor” Phillida demanded. 
“Don' t mind—whatever you like.” 
‘“Let’s get away from here, then.” 
cé Right- zeOul | ped 
She stretched out a hand and he took it, and, bye Col 
sent, they ran their fastest across the football field. 
They were hot and breathless when they arrived 
which fenced the tar end, and their little palms st: 
with perspiration. 
“That was fine,” said Dick. “You can run. IPs 
have to squirm through this; d’you mind? It’s bar 
you'll tear your dress like old fits if you don’t squir 
“T don’t care,” said Phillida, and threw herself o 
“Plead and. give you 4 tow, he suggested, and wri 
the ill-humored wire with great agility. “Give us | 
ordered, and dragged -Phillida through with her b 
grass. ‘‘That’s fine!” he announced, as they sho 
trem their clothes and brushed themselves down Ww 
‘““ Now what?” 
“How about the beach?” 
“Jolly! Come on, then.” 
He seized her hand again and off they started. 0 a 
to take cover while a silent-footed constable prowl 
with this exception they met noone. 
“Wish I’d brought some tuck. We could have had 
the pebbles.”’ 
“T’ve got some pennies,”’ said Phillida. “Would 
to get some chew from the sweet-machines by the p 
“By Jingo, that’s a notion!” Suddenly, a better 
him. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be just terrific if we sneaked on 
itself? We could, you know. ’Tisn’t anything o: 
Phillida’s eyes sparkled gloriously. “Are you game 
‘’Course I am!” she retorted. “I’m game for any 
do.” eee 
“You're jolly plucky, then,” he said. 
being caught?” 
No -fear.2 
“T thought girls were.” 
“They jolly well aren’t. 
care if I was caught so long ¢ 
good spree beforehand. JA spre 
any amount of wiggings.’ 
“What do you call a spree?” 
“This is a spree—a lark.” 
‘“’Course,” said Dick du 
girls don’t get proper wiggings 
were caught, I shouldn’t half catc 
I'd get twenty.” ; ; 
“Twenty what?” She knew 
but it gave an added zest to the 
to know the hazard which he - 
dulging in it. 
“Twenty cuts—hard ‘uns, toc 
“P’r’aps you wish you _ 
thens” 
“No, E don’ ties 
“But you'te afraid just 
‘‘T—jolly well—am—no 
Phillida favored him wit 
glance and a friendly pre: 
hand, without which it 
they would have had a row 
“We shall have to be sta 
he said, as they approached 
stile office at the foot of 
“There’s a watchman in 
he’d fire the alarm if he hear 
Phillida was first to scale t 
and her little white teeth sho: 
moonlight as she touched the pla 
the far side. Dick joined her in a: 
and, with panther stealth, they 
away. 
“We'll go round the far end beh 
pavilion,” he whispered. “The 
amount of machines there, and not a 
be able to hear us.” 
Before a very imposing automatic 


You all right? as 


* Aren’t: ¥ 


AWN BY GERALD LEAKE 


She stopped and looked up at him reproachfully from under her springing lashes. “I suppose you want 


to make it up. she said 
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deliverer, which soberly faced the shores of France, they halted 
and laid in supplies. Dick would not hear of allowing Phillida 
to spend her money, and, indeed, he accounted it as a loss of 
prestige to allow her to change his silver fer some of her coppers. 

No gallant ever feasted his lady-love in the palm court at the 
Savey with greater chivalry. : 

They sat together on the balustrade with their feet dangling 
and the happy wavelets splashing like laughter against the mus- 
selly piles of the pier. As a safeguard, they twined arms about 
each other’s waists. 

For something to say, they talked of the adventure in glowing 
terms—also, they talked of the chocolate in glowing terms. 
They talked of adventure with | 
their mouths full of chocolate 
and of chocolate with their 
eyes full of adventure. 

“T never knew chocolate 
tasted so good before,’ de- 
clared Dick. 

“Tt’s the ripping time we’re 
having.”’ 

They did not speak of each 
other at all, except once, when 
Phillida asked what he would 
do if she fell into the sea. His 
reply was conclusive and all 
that could be desired-in the 
circumstances. 

e Jolly Wen jump in after 
yeu.’ 

With this exception, they 
devoted their attention to a 
kind of detached appreciation. 

After a while, it became 
difficult to find fresh synonyms 
for a ‘‘topping evening,” so 
they returned to the sweet- 
machine. 

But here disappointment 
awaited them, for the supply of 
the especial quality of refresh- 
ment they favored most had given 
out. 

So Dick bought two Marsuma 
cigarettes and a box of wind- 
fusees. Possibly they realized 
that the cigarettes, taken after 
their other excesses, would prove 
a fatal mistake, for Phillida 
dropped hers into the sea quite 
early in the smoking, and Dick, in 
a spirited effort to catch it in mid- 
air, had the misfortune to lose his 
own. ‘This loss he lamented very 
heartily, but he made no effort. 
to buy a fresh stock. 

The fusees, on the other hand, 
were entirely successful. They 
burned with a bright and mys- 
tic light, smelled aromatic, and 
hissed pleasantly when thrown 
into the water beneath. 

In the pleasure of watching these coruscations, it escaped their 
notice that pyrotechnics is not the wisest form of entertainment 
for would-be concealed folk to engage in. 

The night watchman, unlike the usual run of his kind, occa-~ 
sionally indulged in a spell cf watching. It was pure misadven- 
ture that one fusee, thrown farther than the rest, should have 
drawn a line of yellow light across his focal plane. Perceiving this 
unusual circumstance, there remained no choice for him but to 
investigate. T herefore, stepping lightly, he made his way to the 
pier-head. 

Evidently Fate had no mind that our hero and heroine should 
be caught unawares, for some extra sense prompted Phillida to 
turn her head as the figure loomed some fifty paces distant. 

. ee ” she cried, and gripped Richard Frayne by the 
an 

They had little enough time for decisions, for, on being discov- 
ered, the watchman quickened his pace. Escape to the mainland 
was out of the question, but to delay capture they raced down the 
iron steps te the lower story of the pier, where, in the daytime, the 
steamboats made fast. 


pipe. 


Rad beexahethe dooravas locked, Phillida broke 


the seal and read 


“Vou wen’t get far that way,” came a nasty voice 
“So I'll just wait here till you gives yourselves up.” 
It was true. They had committed themselves to a cu 
““Now we’ve done it,” gasped Phillida. 
“Tt’s all my rotten fault, ” said Dick. 
The night watchman lolled against the rai an e 
Very sure of his prey was he. 
“Tt’ll be awful if we are caught,” said Phillida. 
“Never mind,” said Dick sternly; “Tl marry yo 
He must have read the phrase in a book somewhere. 
it was some latent ancestral gallantry which sprang i tO 
“Better come up,” called the watchman. “No go off 
about there.” ee 
The sound of the voice with its homable guarantee 0. 
and consequent disclosure quickened the twain to. 
actien. 
“Let’s swim,” she suggested. 
“Can you?” he asked. 
“Not far.” 
“No good, then. Oh, look there!” 
He pointed to a small stairway lead 
the water where, riding at the’ end of : 
swung an old tarred rowboat, 3" == 
“Ves-s,’”’ she breathed. “Could w 
“T’ve got a knife,” he Said... 1. 
rope, I’d work. the oars, and we ought : 
before he could reach us.’ 
They both b at 
in—out—then hek 
The night wa 
their intention a 
they had starte 
heard him shout 
down the iron stairs 
along the jetty. — 
He was done t 
stairs and had laid a 
the rope as Phillida s s 


“Let go, you hort 
rid—” she ed hac 
spoke. ae ae 

The last. strand “pa 
Dick, straining at t 
pulled savagely out to 
, “It’s a race who'll 

beach first,” he gaspe 
mean to win.’ oe 

And win he did. 
did it was to cleave 
in the moonlight, an 
voked from Phillida, 

“Tsn’t it gorgeous” 
love?” 

“Ra-ther,” came t 
less rejoinder. 

They beached the 
the sand, then legged 
they were worth, ands 
up to the esplanade. — 

“Think we’d better gi 
don’t you?” said Phillid 

“P’)’aps we had. Where do you live in holiday-times? 

“Canterbury.” : 

“So do I. How jolly funny! P’r’aps we shall meet t 

“We might.” 

“Be rather fun?” 

“Yes; rather.” - 

“We've had a tremendously topping evening.” 

“Absolutely nutting!” 

“Best ever!” said Dick. : 

After that, they didn’t speak until Phillida pointed 4 a 
house and said, 

“Here I am.’ 

“Hope you o in safe.” : 4 

“Hope you do.” . 

Obviously this was the end, but the problem was how toe 
properly. Each left it to the other to solve and waited in ile 

“Better say good-night,”’ suggested Dick. a 

‘“‘Good-night,”’ said Phillida, but she did not move. 

“How would it be,” said Dick, with an obvious effort, “1 
to kiss you?” (Continued on pag 
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Inviting the Bee 


| New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


“Gid-dap. Jed!" chuckled Wallingford. “I don’t want to miss to-day's train. In which direction does it go?” 


ND Christopher Columbus thought the earth was 
round,” remarked Blackie Daw, his back to the sea 
.. and his face to the future—which consisted of a flat 
_—™® waste of sand and a distant stretch of dead trees hung 
‘h Spanish moss. ‘‘ Where do you suppose we are, Jim?” 

“On land!” snapped big Jim Wallingford, his red face grimed 
‘h engine-oil, and he slammed his monkey-wrench into the 
rks of the speed-boat which had chosen.to balk at this deso- 
@ spot. 

“Every cloud has its silver lining,’ ” grinned Blackie, pop- 
\g his cap into the bag he had brought from the Swallow, and 
ting his silk hat on the back of his head with careful jaunti- 
8, though his hair was dripping salt spray. ‘‘ You wanted to 
ne north by water and study the possibilities of the country. 
il, study.” And he struck out in his long, swinging, light- 
ted stride. 

Wallingford looked hopelessly up and down the coast. Sand 
aothing but sand! A lone buzzard circled in slow, lazy sweeps 
ox billowing sea and barren land, and the hot sun blazed down. 
th a smothered oath, J. Rufus dragged his silk hat from its 
’ mest under a seat, put his dripping coat across his arm, 
ked up his bag, and followed toward the funereally draped 
es, his thick legs pumping up and down like piston-rods; and 
and anon he mopped his dripping brow with his wet shirt- 
2ve, and ever and anon he stopped to pant, and ever and anon 
swore. He was almost to the blessed shade when Blackie 
shed out of the woods astride a bony-featured, fly-bitten, lop- 
‘ed, wall-eyed, and faded mule. 

“Saved!” yelled Blackie, stopping his steed with a flourish, 
1 hopping off. “Here’s your taxi, Jim.” 

Wallingford stepped back to exchange a glare of mutual dislike 
hh the beast. 

“Where did you get it?” 

‘Found it eating a tree. We’ll ride and tie.”’ And Blackie, 
ang the handles of the two bags with a handkerchief, flung 
im over the back of the animal. “You'll stick on Pet as long 
you can stand it, then fasten him to something and walk on, 
ATi do the same. Give me your leg.” 

— do we go?”? Waltingford hung back with considerable 
sgiving. 

‘Leave it to Pet. He might find a human. Lift your foot, 
Come here, mule! Stand over! Back up! Whoa! Dang 
oa! Now, Jim, put your hand on Pet’s forward hump, 


Riot 


and when I boost, you straddle—facing frontward, please. Now 
—one, two, three, whoop-la!”’ 

With a mighty thud, Wallingford came down on the bony 
back, and frantically saved himself from going on over, while 
the astonished mule jumped forward eight feet, then stopped 
abruptly. Never, in all Pet’s experience, had he carried so much 
dead weight, and he needed to decide what he should do about it. 

“Gid-dap!”” And J. Rufus pounded with his heels. 

Nothing happened. 

“Come on!” Blackie pulled at the bit. Nothing happened. 
“Grip the wheel, Jim.”” And taking off his coat, Blackie swung 
it round his head and larruped Pet on the rump. Nothing hap- 
pened. ‘Listen, mule!” Lifting one of the long ears, Blackie 
put two fingers in his mouth and whistled a blast. 

“Wait!” yelled J. Rufus, but he was too late. The mule’s 
tail had come straight up with a jerk, and his ears had shot 
straight forward; then, with one wild bray, in answer to the 
whistle, away he tore, the bags flopping, and J. Rufus, his arms 
round Pet’s neck and his legs round Pet’s middle, bumping up 
and down with a ‘‘Huh!” at every bump. 

About half a mile into the woods, where a vague road curved, 
Blackie found a silk hat. A mile further on, he found two bags. 
Another mile, and he met the mule coming back—alone. Some 
distance beyond, he found J. Rufus sitting on a log, with one 
hand at the back of his head and one at the base of his spine, 
cursing weakly but earnestly. 

“Why, hello, Jim!” hailed Blackie, stopping the docile Pet 
with a “Whoa!” and a slap on the neck as he jumped to the 
ground. “Here’s your hat. Give me your leg.”: i 

“Not!” declared J. Rufus, with great vigor. “‘I’ll stay here 
till the buzzards get me rather than stride that thing again.”’ 

And they were still arguing this matter of life and death when 
through the woods there came a rumble and a creak and a slow, 
monotonous jolt—a springless and wobble-wheeled.wagon driven 
by a humped and bony-featured man with colorless whiskers, 
and drawn by a mule so like Pet that the relationship was beyond 
question. 

“Where-all did you get William?” droned.the man, stopping 
stock-still, while the mules spread their legs and brayed at each 
other. 

“Ts William yours?” inquired Blackie courteously, while 
Wallingford rose from the log, brightening at the sight of any- 


thing on wheels. 
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86 The New Adventures of Wallingford 


bi reckon,” droned the man. ‘Nobody else lives in these 
parts.” 

“How far is it to any place?” 
brisk. 

‘About fifteen mile.” 

“In which direction?” 

“Oh, any ways. Tullapalm’s up thataways, and Sweetrun’s 
down thataways, and Sant’ Anna’s over thataways; back that- 
aways’s the ocean.’ 

Blackie had already piled the bags in the weson, and had 
shaken William’s ear-in farewell. 

‘Where do we go from here?” he asked, jumping up and let- 
ting his legs dangle. 

“Tullapalm.’’ And the native moved over to give Walling- 
ford a seat: ‘‘Gid-dap, Jed!” 

J. Rufus breathed a me of relief, and his mind sprang back to 
its normal channel—commerce. 

‘““What’s the principal crop around roo 

“‘Childern,”’ droned the native. ‘‘Gid-dap, you Jed!” And 
he whacked the mule with a short stick. Jed merely flicked his 
ear. ‘‘Man tried to raise oranges back there once, God knows 
why-” 

“What’s at Tullapalm?” 

“A waterin’-tank. Man tried to run a store there once, God 
knows why.” 

““What’s at Sweetrun?”’ 

“Used to be a cane-mill there once.” 

“‘God knows why,” supplemented Blackie, lighting a cigarette. 

“And Sant’ Anna?” ; 

‘““A harbor. Gid-dap, Jed! Fishin’-town. They’s a boat stops 
there once a week.” 

“Cheerful prospects, Jim,” grinned Blackie. “‘Didn’t you 
once say that a smart man could do business any place?” 

‘“‘Gid-dap, Jed!” chuckled Wallingford. ‘I don’t want to 
miss to-day’s train. In which direction does it go?” 

‘““What do you care?”’ demanded Blackie; and, seized with a 
sudden inspiration, he jumped off the wagon, ran ahead, grabbed 
Jed’s bit, and lifted one of the long ears. “‘Listen, mule!” Put- 
ting two fingers in his mouth, he whistled a blast, and sprang 
for the tail of the wagon as it shot past him. 

It was well to have stimulated Jed, for just as they rattled 
and jolted and bumped past one of the two shanties which com- 
prised: Tullapalm, the train thundered in, and the fireman 
slammed down the spout of the watering-tank. Tossing a bill 
to their rescuer, Blackie and Wallingford dashed for the train, 
and as they set foot on the platform of a car, Civilization for the 
first time opened her friendly arms. 

‘But good-by business,”’ said Blackie, as he looked at the sign 
on the weather-beaten station. ‘‘We’re headed south again!” 

“We're headed for a drink,” chuckled Wallingford. ‘Suppose 
you go locate the diner while I wash up.” 

A few minutes later, when Blackie returned with the cheerless 
news that this was a temperance train and was shy one diner, 
he found Wallingford waiting for him outside the wash-room 
curtain, the joy of life in his eye. 

““Got a live one in here,” he husked in Blackie’s ear. “‘But 
the orange-land ballyhoos got on at the last stop, and they saw 
him first. Come in and fan ’em away.” 


Wallingford now, and he was 


II 


A PINCH-EYED man with a frank blue tie was busy at one of 
the wash-basins, and round his green-striped shirt-sleeves were 
clustered five eager gentlemen, lean gentlemen for the most part, 
ranging from the fuzz of the first mustache to the gray of pass- 
ing hair; but they were all ‘alert, and they all had brilliantly 
printed folders in their hands, and they were all-talking. For 
just one moment, Blackie-Daw surveyed that interesting tab- 
leau; then he gave his pointed mustaches a smoothing twist, 
and pulled a‘huge wad of bills trom his pocket. 

“Well, boys,” said he; ‘‘we’re coming into the orange belt.’” 
~ The five eager gentlemen turned sharpy. They saw before 
them a well-dressed, confiding-looking stranger who was count- 
ing money— large bills! 

‘“Have a folder!” immediately offered the five eager gentle- 
men, as they surged straight for Blackie and thrust at him 
brilliant lithographs of oranges, whole, iced, and on trees. 

“Thanks, boys!” exclaimed Mr. Daw, accepting the litera- 
ture with gratitude, and stuffing his money into his pocket with- 
out completing the count. ‘‘Nothing but the most tempting 
orange grove will satisfy me—one where the golden blossoms 
perennially bloom, and balmy breezes——” 


He was not allowed to finish. Five eager voices ‘dro 
out. 

‘**A man needs a little shark i insurance on these trains,’ ” chi 
the hugely pleasant Wallingford, leaning against ‘th 4 
the side of the pinch-eyed man; but he found an inatt« 
The pinch-eyed man was interested i in orange groves 
ing his towel with him, he joined the group. 8 

‘““What was you saying about that hundred-and- 
place?”’ he inquired, nudging the side of the gray 
man; but he found an inattentive ear. The gray-hai 
man was trying to reach the coat lapel of Blackie Daw 
shouting, F 

‘Every orange a, prize-winner, a Perfect sphere eo 
and of flavor unsurpassed!”’ 

“Air!” grinned Blackie, catching the energeti 
Rufus, and he bulged out of the smoking-compartmen 
by the entire brigade of lithograph specialists. 

“The poor boob!” laughed Wallingford. “Ips 
get stung when you ’re not watching, but to ask the 
on you is inviting a plaster.” 

“They won’t put the jab into me,” asserted W; 
“live one,” tossing aside the towel and gazing 
his approbation of the smartest man he knew. ‘ 
me all the information they have, and put on the lot 
when I buy my orange land, I'll see it with my own 

“Right you are!”” And J. Rufus beamed on his fell 
“T can see that you’ve cut your eye-teeth.” — 

“Oh, some!”’ The fellow traveler slipped into his 
coat. “I’m from the flyest town in the United States, 
can’t get up so early in the morning but what they 
ing in the milk.” 

“Have a cigar,’ immediately offered Wallingfo 
to feel very much at home. “Nothing gives me mor 
than to meet a man who is safe from harm.” He lighte 
for the habitual forerunner of the caroling lark, and 
beside the speeding landscape. in 
grove?” 

“To teach my son-in-law a lesson.” — 
Wallingford’s fine cigar with a callousness which mac 
noisseur wince. ‘‘T sent him down here five years 
I was used to having a son-in-law, to buy himself 
land. Do you know what they handed that city 
hundred acres of the sand you see right out there.’ : 

Wallingford chuckled. 

“They'd never have stung you thats way,” he : 
and out of the corner of his eye waited for the ce 
It came. Fairly interesting subject, the pinch-eyed — 
an amateur he would look like a yield of from thre 
sand dollars, but to one of Wallingford’s experien 
to assay considerably more—considerably. “And Pll ; 
bet with you. You won’t buy an orange grove. ~ 
ably, if you come South, invest in some manufactu: 
I’ve been figuring on something of the sort myst 
stantly he set his creative faculties to work. - 

“Nothing doing!’’ was the emphatic reply. Gi 
squinted as they surveyed Wallingford. A jovial 3 man. 
man, a prosperous man. Why, that-diamond in his 
be worth two or three thousand dollars! The pinch 
to the landscape, satisfied. “I get plenty of manuf 
home. Aster’s Patent Garter-snaps; Aster’s Pe 
adjuster; Aster’s Patent Natural-knot Scarf-tiers. 
this!”’ And, lifting his bright-blue cravat, he showed 
maché form ‘which made cravat-tying no longer a 
matter of mechanics, and, once tied, always tie 

“Remarkably ingenious! ie “enthusiastically | com] 
Wallingford, and dropped from his mind a dozen h 
inventions which had sprung there. “Perhaps a w 
along entirely new and novel lines might——” 

“Orange grove!” interrupted Mr. Aster with « e 
Wallingford fought off a feeling of depression. Her 
ideal man with whom to do business—one who had 
spend and was anxious to spend it, one who though 
himself and was consequently unprotected, one who 
earmarks, symptoms, and mental habits of a preord 
guy”; but he was hades-bent on orange groves, ant 
else. 

“Go right to it!” invited Wallingford, giving up. 
every man has to buy an orange grove once.”” He pulled hu 
together. While there was life there was hope! 
have dinner with me to-night—a bird and a bottle of b 

“Fine!”? agreed Mr. Aster. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘““Oh, at the best hotel, whatever it is.” 
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Mr. Aster rose briskly and left the smoking-room, followed 
with stubborn determination by the wondering Wallingford. 
In a double seat, at the other end of the car, they found Blackie 
Daw entirely surrounded by eager gentlemen. There were eight 
of them now, and Mr. Daw was the most enthusiastic of all. 
He was comparing platted orange groves inch by inch, and 
weighing the advantages of each against each; and every man 
among the eight was certain of a sale if he could only outtalk 
the other seven. 

‘““What’s the best hotel where we’re going?’”’ demanded Mr. 
Aster, at the edge of the 
group. 

The alert gray-haired 
home-offerer glanced over 
his shoulder. 

“Magnolia.” 

“T’ll be there at seven,” 
Mr. Aster told his 
prospective host, and, 
turning his back on 
that large person, 
he sat on the arm 
of -a seat and re- 
sisted all efforts to 
drag him away from 
orange information 
until they arrived 
“where they were 
going.” 

There, however, 
Blackie, answering 
that savage gleam in 
his partner’s eye, 
dashed for a seven- 
passenger machine 
which was marked 
“For Hire,” and 
said: 

ESCO; Mip@eou, 
boys! Every man 
has a chance, and 
the one with the 
goods gets my 
money. Show me 
your groves!” 

Laughing, they 
piled in with him, 
for it was a train 
with no “pros- 
pects” but Blackie 
Daw, and the 
pinch-eyed man, 
and the big Wall- 
ingford, who distinctly 
would not buy—and far 
be it from each of the 
eight to permit any one 
of the other seven to 
walk away untrammeled 
with those nice crisp bills! 
Thus it was that Charlie C. 
Aster, sullen with disappoint- 
ment, was again left to the 
jealous care of his new-found 
friend. 

“Tm going to price some 
orange. groves before dinner!”’ 
he blurted, and strode toward 
a taxi. 


III 


Ir was eleven-thirty before Wallingford, weary in body and 
soul, but upheld by a certain negative triumph, could spare a 
moment for the queer note he had received from Blackie Daw. 


Chloroform your hick into the hay as early as possible, and bring | 
your pajamas to 2754 Laurel Road. Horace G. 


With his mind full of worry as to what new folly Blackie might 
have committed, he went up.to Charlie Aster’s door and heard 
him. snore, went into the next room for his own bag, hurried 
down, jumped into a machine, and whizzed out into the bright 


The fellow traveler slipped into his ready~made coat. 
the flyest town in the United States, and they cant get up so 
early in the morning but what they find me taking in the milk” 


moonlight. At Twenty-seven fifty-four Laurel Road, he fo 
a brilliantly illuminated bungalow set into the front ‘of a ie) 
little orange grove. The door was wide open, and on the po: 
sat a lanky figure, smoking, and rocking serenely, and tak 
an occasional taste of an immense orange. 

“Come right in and make yourself at home, Jim,” invi 
Blackie, rising politely and pulling forward a big rocker. “Hi 
an orange?” 

“What’s the thought?” inquired Wallingford, looking 
ously into the house. ‘‘Who lives here?” 

3 | do. ”? 

“Well, Pll be—” J. Rufus dropped his bag on the floor 
sat down with a thump. ‘You didn’t—— 

“Of course I did!” corrected Blackie, with the exultation f 
sheer joy. ‘‘Fell for this cute little fruit-laden paradise the vi 
first thing; but I kept the boys driving me round until ten o ‘clo 
Then I paid my money and got my bill of sale, and moved i 

my sunny Southern home, where the golden blossoms 
bloom perennially, and balmy breezes—— ” 

“You goober-headed lollop!” chuckled Wallingfo 
“How much?” 

“Only eight thousand, Jim; completely furni 
bungalow—— 

“T can’t trust you out of my sight,” complain 

Wallingford. “If it isn’t one idiot stunt, it’s— 

“Oh, choke!’ was the pleasant interruption. 

kept the boys away from your fish, didn’t I?” 

“Eight of ’em,” admitted Wa 

ford, with a sigh; ‘that’s all. T 

were plenty left, however. Five tin 

I saved Charlie from wasting 

money, and t 

only way I got h 

to bed was to 


pagne. It w 
dark and stor 


w oe night.” 
‘“" Ha vee 
orange?” offer 


‘usted them 


one of your 

flossy little business 

portunities?” 
‘‘Orange gro 


‘Nothing but orange grove, blast hi 
And I don’t know enough about — 
game to knock it properly. I can’t be 
him out of the notion with a hamme 
Say”— he stopped rocking; he chuckl 
he took an orange at last, and began 
peel it— “why can’t we frame him - 
this place? ‘We can figure some way 
boost the value.”’ And instantly he 
his creative faculties to work. 
“Not so!” indignantly 
nied the new orange-grow 


i eel asc Ss “Why, you fat money-grubb 
or 


do you know what I prop 
to do the first thing to-morr 
morning? I shall go out int 
my own orange grove, and fre 
“my own orange trees pluck 
own orange blossoms to 
She didn’t have any the da 


; NG m from 


to my own Violet Bonnie. 
were married.” 

““Well, we can spare a few blossoms, I guess,” 
ingford, and went on with his planning. 

“Hello, neighbor!”? A machine had stopped in fom of 
gate, just ahead of the one which still waited for J. Rufus 
or dismissal, and a pleasant-looking fellow with a dimple in 
chin jumped out and came up the walk. “ 

“Hello, neighbor!”’ returned Blackie. “Have an orang 

“No, thanks, ” laughed the neighbor. “TI heard down- 
that this place had been sold again. Anything He can do to 
you happy? I live right next door.” 

“Glad you do.”” And Blackie gave him (Continued on page 
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The Sunshine Express 


Runs on a three-minute schedule 


Yes, at three minutes notice on the coldest, | 
wintriest day you can have the atmosphere 
of summer-time—the flavor and savor of |) 
choice fresh summer vegetables—brought | 
right to your home table in ‘i 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Just consider this combination-— an invigorating stock which 
we make from selected beef, blended with diced white po- 
tatoes, Canadian rutabagas, and tender Chantenay carrots. i 
Also choice tomatoes, baby lima beans, small peas, Coun- 

try Gentleman corn, Dutch cabbage, fragrant celery and 
parsley, juicy green okra. We add barley, rice, alpha- 
et macaroni and an agreeable hint of leek, onion and 
sweet red peppers. Could you imagine a soup 

more wholesome and tempting? 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the 
case and always serve it steaming hot. | 


_ “Oh I am conductor and engineer, 
The brakeman and fireman, too! 

i I bring this summery Campbell cheer 
In summary style to you.” 
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fe you like a distinctive perfume, 
a subtle pleasing odor, then you’! 
surely love the fragrance of Pussy- 
willow Face Powder. 


And you'll also like the quality 
too — sifted through silk —stays on f 
BS pel ae 


ISSTIW . 


SsuWillow 


S US fear. 


US Powder 


embodies the experience gained in 
more than half a century of making 
face powder for women who ap- 
preciate quality. 
Made in white, flesh, pink, cream and brunette, 
At good stores everywhiere. 
Free Sample on Request 
or miniature box sent for a dime. 
(State shade wanted) 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Est. 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
195 Henry Tetlow Bldg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


Made in 
5 shades 


50 cents 
a box 


Learn to Draw 


by the 
LANDON Gx Dd 


Method pon Nv 


Copy ie Sketch 


—and let me see 

what you can do 

Mie Cartoonists J 3 
and illustrators earn * 
$25 to $125 or more Sy, 


per week. A large 

proportion of the newspaper artists who 
are gaining success today were trained by 
this course. My practical system of 
personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your drawing ability as it deyeloped 
theirs. Many years’ experience drawing 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies me 
to teach you in a practical way. Send 
sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for 
full information about the course, together 
with test lesson plate, samples of 'students’ 
work and evidence of what you too can 
accomplish. Please state vour age. 


The Landon School ofeust2ting 


and Cartooning 


1339 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


the Moonlit Way 


((Continued from page 79) 


she always managed to seize and drag it 
aside with the .terrible strength of one 
dying. And at last, with one crazed, super- 
human effort, she wrested the knife from 
his unnerved fist, tore it out of his spent 
fingers. It fell somewhere near her on the 
grass; he strove to reach it and pick it 
up, but already her dauntless resistance 
began to exhaust him, and he groped for 
the knife in vain, trying to pin her down 
with one hand while, with desperate little 
fists, she rained blows on his bloodless face 


‘that dazed him. 


But there was still another way—a much 
better way,in fact. And, asthe idea came 
to him, he ripped the red-silk sash from 
his breast and, in spite of her struggles, 
managed to pass it round her bare neck. 

“Now,” he panted, “‘I keep my word at 
last! C'est fim, ma petite Nihlal”’ 

“Jim! Help me!” she gasped, as Ferez 
pulled savagely at the silk noose, tightened 
it with all his strength, knotted it. And in 
that same second he heard Westmore 
crashing through the shrubbery close to 
him. 

Instantly he rose to his knees on the 
grass, bounded to his feet, leaped over the 
low shrubs, and was off down the slope— 
gone like a swift hawk’s shadow on the 
hillside. Barres was after him now. 


Had it not been for the knife lying beside 
her on the grass—the blade very bright in 
the starlight—truly the youthful soul of 


| Thessalie would have escaped its bodily 


tenement. 

At the edge of the Cerhardt pine woods, 
Barres, at fault, baffed, furious, out of 
breath, and glaring round him in tke dark, 
sullenly gave up the |opeless chase, turned 
in his tracks, and care back. ‘Thessalie, 
lying in Dulcie’s arms, unclosed her eyes 
and looked up at him. 

“‘Are you all right?” he asked, kneeling 
and bending over her. 

“Yes. Jim came.” 

Westmore’s voice was shaky. 

“We worked her arms—Dulcie and I— 
started respiration. She was nearly gone. 
That beast strangled her.” 

“T lost him in those woods below. Who 
was he?” 

“Ferez Bey.” 

Thessalie sighed, closed her eyes. 

“She’s about all in,” whispered West- 
more. And, to Dulcie: “Let me take her. 
T’ll carry her to the car.” 

At that, Thessalie opened her eyes again, 
and the old, faintly humorous smile glim- 
mered out at him as he stooped and lifted 
her from the grass. 

“Can I really trust myself to your arms, 
Jim?” she murmured. 

“You’d better get used to ’em,”’ he re- 
torted. ‘‘ You’ll never get away from them 
again—I can tell you that right now!” 

““Oh—in that case, I hope they’ll be— 
comfortable—your arms.” 

“Do you think they will be, Thessa?’’ 

“Perhaps.” She gazed into his eyes very 
seriously from where she lay cradled in his 
powerful arms. ‘I’m tired, Jim. So sore 
and bruised. When he was choking me, I 
tried to think of you—believing it was the 
end—my last conscious thought a 

“My darling!” 

“T’m so tired,” she breathed, “‘so lonely. 


Cosmopolitan jor Marck. i 


I shall be—contented—in your arms 
ways——” : 

She turned her head and rested her che 
against his breast with a deep sigh. — 


He held her in his arms in the car allt 
way to Foreland Farms. Dulcie, ho 
had possessed herself of Thessalie’s 
hand, and when she stroked it and pr 
it to her lips, the girl’s tightening 
responded, and she always smiled. « 

“‘Y’m just tired and sore,” she exp 
languidly. ‘‘Ferez battered me abot 
dreadfully. It was so mortifying. ] 
spised him all the time. It made me. 
ous to be handled by such a contemp 
and cowardly creature.”’ 

“Tt’s a matter for the police now,” 
marked Barres gloomily. ap. 

“Oh, Garry!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Whe 
very horrid ending to the moonlit way 
took together so long ago—the lovely, 
very path of Pierrot!” B 

“Thestory of Pierrot is a tragedy, Th 
We have been luckier on our moonlit y 

“Than Pierrot and Pierrette?” — 

“Ves. Death always saunters alo 
path of the moon, watching for those 
takeit. You are very fortunate, Pierret 


A 
: 


Am I not, Jim?” she added, looking ) 
wistfully into his shadowy face above h 

“T don’t know ‘about that,” he sai 
“but there’ll be no more moonlight bu 
ness for you unless I’m with you. Ai 
under those circumstances,” he added, | 
knock the block off old man Death if. 
tries to flirt with you.’ 

“How brutal! Garry, do you hea ? 
language to me?” 

“T hear,” said Barres, laughing. “Yo 
young man is a very matter-of-fact - 
man, Thessa, and I fancy he means wh 
he says.” ) 

She looked up at Westmore; hel | 
barely moved. a 

“Do you—dear?”’ 

“You bet I do!” he whispered. 
pull this planet to pieces looking for jy 
if you ever again steal away to a rendezvo 
with old man Death.” 


When the car arrived at Foreland Farnh 
Thessalie felt able to proceed to her 
upon her own legs and with Dulcie’s 
around her. 

Westmore bade her good-night, kis 
her hand—awkwardly—not being 
vincing in any réle requiring attitud 

He wanted to take her into his 
but seemed to know enough not to d 
Probably she divined his irresolute 
of mind, for she extended her hand 
pretty manner quite unmistakable. 
the romantic education of Jam 
Westmore began. 

Barres lingered at the door after 
more departed, obeying a whispered 
from Dulcie. She came out in a few 
ments, carefully closing the bedroom 4 
and stood so, one hand behind her 
resting on the knob. 

“‘Thessa is crying. It’s only the na 
relaxation from that horrible tensio 
shall sleep with her to-night.” 

“Ts there anything - . 

“Oh, no! She will be all right. Gi 
are they—are they—in Jove?” 
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Pris fragile ee eee his delicate woolens . 
How to keep them sweet and fresh 1 


Rs 
To launder his fine dresses \ 


O wash his flannels, blankets and OR his fine white garments, dissolve } 
H afghans like new, use two table- a_tablespoonful of Lux in a gallon i 
spoonfuls of Lux to a bowlful of of boiling or very hot water, and | 


How to wash his woolens 


water, whisk into a thick lather and add 
cold water to make the suds lukewarm. 
Put the woolens in, work them up and 
down, and squeeze the suds through the 
garments. Do not rub. Rinse three 
times in water the same temperature as 
the water in which you washed the gar- 
ments. Dissolve a little Lux in the last 
rinsing water, but do not beat into a lather. 
This leaves the woolens softer and fluffier. 


water. Dissolve in boiling or very hot whisk into a thick lather. Put the clothes \ 


in and squeeze the suds through them 
thoroughly—do not rub. Rinse three 
times in clear, hot water, and dry in the 
sun. Dampen, then press with a hot iron. 


His delicately-tinted silks 


For his tiny silk things, make the Lux 
lather with boiling or very hot water and 
add cold water till lukewarm. Wash quick- 
ly. Do not rub. Rinse three times in clear, 


Dry in a moderate temperature. Press wring. Dry in the shade. When nearly 


\ 
Squeeze the water out. Do not twist. lukewarm water. Squeeze out —do not \ 
dry, press with a warm iron. j 


with a warm iron. 


Your grocer, druggist I] 
or department storehas 

Lux. Lever Bros. Co., [ 
Cambridge, Mass. fi 


There is no product like Lux 
—and it won’t hurt anything p. oa 
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pure water alone won’tinjure 4~ \Z 
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Defy the Winds 
and Weather 


Sharp winds that cut the face and 
dull the bloom of beautiful complex- 


e 


‘It rather looks that way, doesn’t it?” 
he said, smiling. 

She gazed at him questioningly, almost 
fearfully. 

“Do you believe that Thessa is in love 
with Mr. Westmore?” she whispered. 

© Yes, Ido. Dont-voue? 

“T didn’t know. I thought so. But——”’ 

“But what?” 

“YT didn’t—didn’t know—what you 
would think of it. I was afraid it might— 
might make you—unhappy.” 

“Why? ” 

“Don’t you care if Thessa loves some- 
body else?”*she asked breathlessly. 

“Did you think I did, Dulcie?’”’ 

CV ORE 

“Well, I don’t.” 

There was a strained silence; then the 
girl smiled at him in a confused manner, 
drew a swift, sudden breath, and, as he 
stepped forward to detain her, turned 
sharply away, pressing her forearm across 
her eyes. 

“Dulcie! Did you understand me?” he 
said, in a low, unsteady voice. 

She was already trying to open the door, 


ions can be defied with just a little 
extra care. Keep the skin frequently 
cleansed, purified and refreshed with 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 


but he dropped his right hand over her 
fingers where they were fumbling with the 
knob, and felt them trembling. At the 
same moment, the sound of Thessalie’s 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


Its use is the habit of refinement that 
is also a daily delight. It preserves the 
complexion against wind and weather and 
helps the skin to retain a smoothness that 
is irresistibly attractive. Tubes and 


Jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Send a tube to a soldier or 
sailor. It is a comfort they 
need and will appreciate. 


Poudre Amourelie: The ultra delicate powder 

. forvery dainty people. Looks natural, stayson. © 
> Flesh, white, brunette 50c. Both D&R Per- 

fect Cold Cream and Poudre Amourette may © 

be obtained of your dealer cr by mail of us. 

Two Samples Free 

Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and Pou- 

dre Amourette sent free on request. Address 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 

D. & R. Building 


ee 
AGOERTT & 
OAMSDELL 


is made by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTER,} fASS. 


who also make and guarantee 


Boys and Girls 
Clear the Skin 


with Cuticura 


~— Druggists; Soap, Ointment, Talcum 25c. each. 


|she said. 


smothered and convulsive sobbing came to 
him, and Dulcie’s nervous hand slipped 
from his. 

“Dulcie,” he pleaded, “will you come 
back to me if I wait?” 

She had stopped; her back was still 
toward him, but she nodded slightly, then 
moved toward the bed, where Thessalie 
lay all huddled up, her face buried in the 
tumbled pillows. 

Barres noiselessly closed the door. 

He had already started along the corridor 
toward his own room when the low sound 
of voices in the staircase-hall just below 
arrested his attention—his sister’s voice 
and Westmore’s. And he retraced his 
steps and went down to where they stood 
together by the library door. 

Lee wore a nurse’s dress and apron, such 
as a kennel-mistress affects, and her strong, 
capable hands were full of bottles labeled 
‘“‘Grover’s Specific’’—the same being dog- 
medicine of various sorts. 

“Mother is over at the kennels,Garry,” 
“She and I are going to sit up 
with those desperately sick pups. If we 
can pull them through to-night they’ll 
probably get well eventually, unless paral- 
ysis sets in. I was just telling Jim that a 
very attractive young Frenchman was 
here only a few minutes before you arrived. 
His name is Renoux. And he left this 
letter for you—fish it out of my apron 
pocket, there’s a dear!” ; 

Her brother drew out the letter; his 
sister said: 

“Mr. Renoux went away in a car with 
two other men. He asked me to say to 
you that there was no time to lose—what- 
ever he meant by that. Now I must hurry 
away.” She turned and sped through the 
hall and out through the swinging screen 
door on the north porch. Garry had already 
opened the note from Renoux, glanced over 
it; then he read it aloud to Westmore. 


My DEAR COMRADE: 
The fat’s in the fire! Your agents took 
Tauscher in charge to-day. Max Freund and 


The conclusion of The Moonlit Way will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 
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Franz Lehr have just been arrested by y, 
excellent postal authorities. Warrants 
out for Sendelbeck, Klein, and Hochste 
I think the latter are making for Mexi 
but your secret-service people are close 
their heels. a 
Recall for Von Papen and Boy-Ed is cert; 
to be demanded by your government. Mi 
will look after Bolo Effendi and d’Eblis a 
their international gang of spies and croo 
Ferez Bey, however, still eludes us. He 
somewhere in this vicinity, but, of course, ey 
when we locate him again, we can’t touch hi 
All we can do is to point him out to your gc 
ernment agents, who will then keep him 
sight. a 2 
So far so good. But now I am forced toa 
a very great favor of you, and, if I may, 
your friend, Mr. Westmore. It is this: Ske 
contrary to what was expected of him, did r 
go to the place which is being watched. N 
have any of his men appeared at that rend 
vous, where there lies the very swift and we 
armed launch, Togue Rouge, which we h 
every reason to suppose was to be their er: 
in this outrageous affair. : é 
As a matter of fact, this launch is Tauscher 
But it, and the pretended rendezvous, are wh 
you call a “plant.” Skeel never intended 
assemble his men there, never intended to u 
that particular launch. Tauscher mere 
planted it. Your men and the Canadi: 
agents, unfortunately, are covering th 
vicinity and are still watching for Skeel, w. 
has a very different plan in his crazy head. 
Now, this is Skeel’s plan, and this is t 
situation learned by me from papers discover 
on Tauscher: 
The explosives bought and sent there | 
Tauscher himself are on a big, fast power-bo 
which is lying at anchor in a little cove call 
Saibling Bay. The boat flies the Queb 
Yacht Club ensign and a private pennant, 
which it has no right. z 
Two of Skeel’s gang are already aboard— 
man named Con McDermott and anothe 
Kelly Walsh. Skeel joins the others at 
hamlet near the Jake-shore known as Thr 
Ponds. The tavern is a notorious and di 
reputable old brick hotel—what you call 
“speak-easy.” That is their rendezvous. — 
Well then, I have wired to your peopl 
to Canada, to Washington. But Three Pon 
is not a very long drive from here, if one ignor 
speed-limits. Yes? Could you help us mair 
tain a close surveillance over that tavern t 
night? Is it too much to ask? 5 
And if you and Mr. Westmore are gracious 
inclined to aid us, would you be so kind as’ 
come armed? Because, mon ami, unless yot 
government people arrive in time, I sha 
certainly try to keep Skeel and his gang fro 
boarding that boat. oe 
Au revoir, donc. I am off with Jacques Alo 
and Emile Souchez for that charming summ 
resort, the Three Ponds Tavern, where, fro 
the neighboring roadside woods, I shall hoy 
to flag your automobile by sunrise and welcon 
you and your amiable friend, Mr. Westmor 
as our brothers in arms. e 


ReNnoux, your comrade and friend. 


There was a silence. Then Westmoi 
looked at his watch. a 
“We ought to hustle,” he remarke 
“T’l] get on some knickers and sticka om 
of guns in my pocket. You'd better tel 
phone to the garage.” ra 
As they hastened up the stairs togethe 
Barres said, = 
“Fave I time for a word with Dulcie? 
“That’s up to you: I’m not going t 
say anything to Thessa. I wouldn’t cai 
to miss this affair. If we arrived too lal 
and they had already dynamited the We 
land Canal, we’d never forgive ourselves: 
Barres ran for his room. = 
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Ninety-Five in One-Hundred 
Litmus Test Papers Turn Pink 


ENTAL authorities believe that “Acid- 
Mouth” is the chief cause of tooth 
decay, and that 95 in 100 people have it. 
‘That is why 95 in 100 Litmus Test Papers 
turn pink. 


And that is why it is important for you to 
send for our free Litmus Test Papers and 
make your own test for “Acid-Mouth.”” It’s 
very simple. You place one of the papers 
on your tongue. If it rernains blue, you are 


_ lin20—your mouthisnormal. But if it turns 


pink—as it is very likely to do 19 times in 20 
—you have proof positive that your mouth 


is in an unfavorably acid condition and 
needs immediate attention if you would 
save your teeth from gradual destruction. 


Having ascertained that’you have “Acid- _ 


Mouth,” make a second test with Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and another Litmus paper. 
First brush your teeth and gums well with 
Pebeco, then place the second paper in 
your mouth. It will remain blue, thus prov- 
ing that Pebeco has temporarily removed 
the’ acid condition, and making it seem 


probable that the regular use of Pebeco will 
keep “Acid-Mouth” in check. 


See what happens in an “Acid-Mouth” 


Bits of food lodge between your teeth and under the gums. They dis- 
solve in the constant warmth and moisture, then your mouth becomes acid. 
The hard enamel of the teeth is gradually weakened by these mouth acids. 
Germs enter and swiftly destroy the soft interior pulp. 


SOUR: SIGN: IS: OUR: BOND = 


Mere cleansing of your teeth not enough 
But Pebeco does both. It is 


and its faithful use will give 


You must also counteract “Acid-Mouth.” 
the real, scientific answer to “Acid-Mouth,” 
your teeth an exceptional whiteness and polish. Its keen, undisguised 
flavor is delightfully refreshing and invigorating to the mouth and gums. 


Combine its night and morning use with twice-yearly visits to your dentist. 


How to know whether you have “Acid-Mouth” 


We have already told you an easy and certain way to find out. Send 
for the Litmus Test Papers, which we will supply you free. If the papers 
indicate that you have “Acid-Mouth,” enlist the services of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste to counteract the dangerous condition. 
normal, use Pebeco to prevent “Acid-Mouth.” And also use Pebeco because 
of its excellence as an all-round dentifrice. 


If your mouth proves to be 


itmus | 
L Test 7 Pebeco Tooth Paste is for sale by druggists everywhere 
Paper S pawipcouccd by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 112 William Street, New York 


Send for 
these free 
test pape 


Hair Beauty 


must be insured by the Quality of aid you give 


it. 


This implies but one course—faithful use of 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


This, the original Eau de Quinine, is nature’s true aid in restor- 


ing youthful lustre to the hair. 


Use it with confidence in its safety 


and certainty. Safe because of Quality. Certain because it con- 
tains elements for removing dandruff and imparting hair beauty— 
it contains nothing else, except a delightful fragrance. 


It is a fact that 


ED. PINAUD’S 


‘‘Imparts to hair a beauty rare.’’ 


Special offer: For 10c a testing bottle sent anywhere, together with 


a sample of our exquisite new Parisian Extract 


“Campeador.’ 


Write our American Offices today 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


ED. PINAUD Bldg., Dept. 73 


New York 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate, and let 
—~ usexplain. The W. lL. EVANS SOHOOL OF 
CARTOONING, 889 Leader Bldg., Olevelund, Ohio 


To Success 
The secret of busi- & 
ness and social suc- 

* cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 
to concentrate, "develop self-control, 
47 overcome bashfulness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
3’ The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 

for free booklet ‘‘How to i] 


Prof. 4 Write Today { Remember’? and Copy- 
Henry eee Memory Test, also how to obtain n my 
Dickson, \ REE book, oh thow To Speak In Public.’’ ji} 
Principal 


Dickson School i Metiviy: 1751 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


High-Grade Instruction 
Prepares You for ptr 
the Bar—Est. 1892 \\ear@ 


ss (niversity Methods. 
Standard Text-Books. Approved by Bench and Bar. 
Graduates practicing in every state. Send today for Freeff 
Catalog and Rules for Admissionto the Bar. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
526 Reaper Block Chicago, Ill. 


4 in |3 
) solid Gold Solid Gold |( 


| Send Your Name Aail We'll | 
) Send YouaLachnite’ | 


Donr send a penny. Just send your name and say. *‘Sendme y 
P a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free 
| trial.’? We wi When it |¢ 
| Comes merely popoeit $4.75 with the postman and then wear the |@ 
ing for 10 full days. If yan or if any of your friends can tell 

I ied from a diamond, send it back. But if you decide to buy it |z 
—send us $2.50 a month until $18.75 hae heen pai 


F Send your name n Tell hich of the |§ 
| Write Today solid gold rings iustrated ‘above you wish |} 
h 3} Gadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. y 


ll send it prepaid right to your home. 


| boylike, and in his‘supreme isolation, Leon 
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(Continued from page 39) 


door out there, boy, so there ain’t a draft in 
the wings. Here, Leon, your violin. Got 
your neckerchief? Listen how they’ re 
shouting—it’s for you—Leon—darlink— 


‘O17 


ae the center of that vast human bowl 
which had finally shouted itself out, slim, 


Kantor drew bow and a first thin, pellucid, 


| and perfect note into a silence breathless. 


to receive it. 

Throughout the. pring flexuosities of 
the Mendelssohn E-minor concerto, sing- 
ing, winding from tonal to tonal climax, 
and out of the slow movement, which is 
like a tourniquet twisting the heart into 
the spirited allegro molto vivace, it was as 
if beneath Leon-Kantor’s fingers the 
strings were living vein-cords, youth, 
vitality, and the very foam of exuberance 
racing through them. 

That was the power of him—the Vichy 
and the sparkle of youth, so that, playing, 
the melody poured round him like wine 
and went down seething and singing into 
the hearts of his hearers. 

Later, and because these were his peonie 
and because they were dark and Slavic 
with his Slavic darkness, he played, as if 
his very blood were weeping, the “Kol 
Nidre,” which is the prayer of his race toe 
atonement. 

And then the super-amphitheater, filled 
with those whose emotions lie next to the 
surface and whose pores have not been 
closed over with a water-tight veneer, — 
into its cheers and its tears. 

There were fifteen recalls from the wings, 
Abrahm Kantor standing counting them 
off on his fingers, and trembling to receive 
the Stradivarius. Then, finally, and 
against the frantic negative pantomime of 
his manager, a scherzo, played so lacily 
that it swept the house in lightest laughter. 

When Leon Kantor finally completed 
his program, they were loath to let him go, 
crowding down the aisles upon him, 
applauding up, down, round him, until the 
great disheveled house was like the 
roaring of a sea, and he would laugh and 
throw out his arm in wide-spread helpless- 
ness, and always his manager in the back- 
ground, gesticulating against too much of 
his precious product for the money, ushers 
already slamming up chairs, his father’s 
arms out for the Stradivarius, and, deepest 
in the gloom of the wings, Sarah Kantor, 
in a rocker especially dragged out for her, 
and from the depths of the black-silk 
reticule, darning his socks. ~ 

“ Bravo—bravol Give us the ‘Humor 
esque’ — Chopin nocturne — polonaise 

—‘Humoresque’! Bravo—bravol” Va 

And even as they stood, hatted and 
coated, importuning and pressing in upon 
him, and with a wisp of a smile to the 
fourth left box, Leon Kantor played them 
the “Humoresque” of Dvorak, skedad- 
dling, plucking, quirking—that laugh on 
life with a tear behind it. Then suddenly, 
because he could escape no other way, 
rushed straight back for his dressing- 
room, bursting in upon a flood. of family 
already there before him. Isadore Kantor, 
blue-shaven, aquiline, and already graying 
at the temples; his five-year-old son, Leon; 
a soft little pouter-pigeon of a wife, too, 


ot 


enormous of bust, in glittering ear-droliie 
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Decide dis, to give 


| os skin a chance 


a aw ete» 


bad r 


orestore ifs OWN 
natural beauty 


Vestal 


— dogp 


Too much care can be as disastrous 
to the complexion as actual neglect. 
Nature never intended the delicate 
skin of the face to be clogged with 
impurities. Neither did she intend 
it to be rubbed, kneaded or treated 
with harsh cosmetics. 


Usually all the help she asks to 
build fresh, normal complexions is 
wholesome soap and water clean- 
liness, but the soap you use should 
be the right soap. Some toilet soaps 
are really too harsh for the face. 
They take off the dirt, but they take 
off with it the delicate oils which 
keep the skin soft and pliable. 


Resinol Soap contains a soothing 
medication which allays skin 
trouble, and gives nature a chance 
to build afresh. It isa pure cleans- 
ing, healing soap, and one that ts 
well worth trying if you are a suf- 
ferer from complexion troubles. 
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CDonchester 


At table, theatre or dance the 
patent bosom of a Donchester 
shirt remains flat; creaseless and 
in its place. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers Troy. New York 


p Worthington Quality 


Chairs and Tricycles 


@ ‘ y~ The Colson Co. 


908 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 


The Highest Paid Profession taught thoroughly 
in a few months of home study by new system. 


FREE BOOK negroes eiffichigan avec Caw 


Remove hair with 
Evans’s Depilatory 


Have you wished for some easy way to remove hair, 
from the face, arm or the underarm? Then you will like the 
convenient Evans’s Depilatory Outfit. You apply the pow- 
der, mixed with water, leave ona short time, then wash off 
both powder and hair. It is so simple. 

75 cents at your drug or department store—insist upon 
“Fyans’s”’. Orsend us75 cents for complete outfit, postpaid. 


GEO. B. EVANS 
Makers cf ‘‘Mum”’ 
1169 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and a wrist-watch of diamonds half buried 
in chubby wrist; Miss Esther Kantor, 
pink and pretty; ‘Rudolph; Boris, not yet 
done with growing-pains. 

At the door, Miss Kantor met hee 
brother, her eyes as sweetly moist as her 
kiss. 

“Leon, darling, you surpassed even 
yourself!” 

“Quit crowding, children! Let him sit 
down. Here, Leon, let mamma give you a 
fresh collar. Look how the child’s per- 
spired! Pull down that window, Boris. 
Rudolph, don’t let no one in. I give you 
my word if to-night wasn’t as near as I ever 
came to seeing a house go crazy. Not even 
that time in Milan, darlink—when they 
broke down the doors, was it like toe 
nights. 

“Ought to seen, ma, the row of polices 
outside——” 

“Hush up, Roody! Don’t you see your 
brother is trying to get his breath?” : 

From Mrs. Isadore Kantor: ‘You 
ought to seen the balconies, mother. Isa- 
dore and I went up just to see the jam.” — 

“Six thousand dellars in the house 
to-night if there was a cent,” said Isadore 
Kantor. 

“Hand me my violin please, Esther. 
I must have scratched it, the way they 
pushed.” 

“No, son; you didn’t. I’ve already 
rubbed it up. Sit quiet, darlink!” 

He was limply white, as if the vitality 
had flowed out of him. 

‘““God! Wasn’t it—tremendous?”’ 

“‘Six thousand if there was a cent,” 
repeated Isadore Kantor; “more than 
Rimsky ever played to in his life!” 

“Oh, Izzy, you make me sick, always 
counting—counting.” ; 

“Your sister’s right, Isadore. You got 
nothing to complain of if there was only 
six hundred in the house. A boy whose 
fiddle has made already enough to set you 
up in such a fine business, his brother 
Boris in such a fine college, automobiles— 
style—and now because Vladimir Rimsky, 
three times his age, gets signed up with 
Elsass for a few thousand more a year, 
right away the family gets a long face——” 

““Ma, please; Isadore didn’t mean it 
that way! = 

““Pa’s knocking, ma; shall I let him in?” 

“Let him in, Roody. I'd like to know 
what good it will do to try to keep him 
out.” 

In an actual rain of perspiration, his 
tie slid well under one ear, Abrahm Kantor 
burst in, mouthing the words before his 
acute state of strangulation would let 
them out. 

“‘Elsass—it’s Elsass outside—he—wants 
—to sign—Leon—fifty concerts—coast to 
coast—two thousand—next season—he’s 
got the papers—already drawn up—the 
pen outside waiting——” if 

“Abrahm!”’ = 

ePalle? 

In the silence that followed, Isador 
Kantor, a poppiness of stare and a violent 
redness set in, suddenly turned to his five- 
year-old son, sticky with lollypop, and came 
down soundly and with smack against the 
infantile, the slightly outstanding, and 
unsuspecting ear. 

“ Momser!” he cried. Chammer! Luni 
Ganef! You hear that? Two thousand 
Two thousand! Didn’t I tell you—didn’ 
I tell you to practise?” 

Even as Leon Kantor put pen to this 
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rincely document, Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria, the assassin’s bullet true, lay dead 
nstate, and let slip were the dogs of war. 


‘In the next years, men, forty deep, were 
/0 die in piles; hayricks of fields to become 
quman hayricks of battle-fields; Belgium 
fisemboweled, her very entrails dragging, 
‘o find all the civilized world her champion, 
ind between the poppies of Flanders, 
“srosses, thousands upon thousands of them, 
mark the places where the youth of her 
ilies fell, avenging outrage. Seas, even 
when calmest, were to become terrible, 
ind men’s heart-beats, a bit sluggish with 
he fatty degeneration of a sluggard peace, 
o quicken and then to throb with the 
at-a-tat-tat, the rat-a-tat-tat of the most 
yeremptory, the most reverberating call 
‘o arms in the history of the world. 

In June, 10917, Leon Kantor, answering 
that rat-a-tat-tat, enlisted. 

In November, honed by the interim of 
raining to even a new leanness, and sailing- 
orders heavy and light in his heart, Lieu- 
venant Kantor, on two days’ home-leave, 
took leave of his home, which can be 
cruelest when it is tenderest. 

Standing there in the expensive, the 
formal, the enormous French parlor of his 
ap-town apartment de luxe, from not one 
vf whose chairs would his mother’s feet 
“ouch floor, a wall of living flesh, mortared 
n blood, was throbbing and hedging him in. 

He would pace up and down the long 
‘oom, heavy with the faces of those who 
nourn, with a laugh too ready, too face- 
ious in his fear for them. 
| “Well, well, what is this, anyway, a 
wake? Where’s the coffin? Who’s dead?” 
His sister-in-law shot out her plump, 
watch-incrusted wrist. 

“T)on’t, Leon!”’ she cried. “Such talk is 
isin! It might come true.” 
 “Rosie-Posy-butter-ball,” he said, paus- 
ing beside her chair to pinch her deeply 
soft cheek, “Cry-baby-roly-poly, you can’t 


shove me off in a wooden kimono that 


way.” 

From his place before the white-and-gold 
nantel, staring steadfastly at the floor- 
liling, Isadore Kantor turned suddenly, a 
dit whiter and older at the temples. 

“Don’t get your comedy, Leon.” 

* “Wooden kimono’—Leon?”’ 

“That’s the way the fellows at camp 
ioke about coffins, ma. I didn’t mean 
‘mything but fun. Great Scott—can’t 
‘myone take a joke?” 

“0 God! O God!” His mother fell to 
3waying, softly hugging herself against 
shivering. 

“Did you sign over power of attorney to 
da, Leon?” 

(All fixed, Izzy.” 

| “Ym so afraid, son, you don’t take with 
vou enough money in your pockets. You 
‘mow how you lose it. If only you would 
et mamma sew that little bag inside your 
aniform with a little place for bills and a 
little place for the asfitidy!” 

| “Now, please, ma—please! If I needed 
nore, wouldn’t I take it? Wouldn’t I bea 
retty joke among the fellows, tied up in 
‘hat smelling stuff? Orders are orders, ma; 
{know what to take and what not to take.” 
“Please, Leon, don’t get mad at me, but 
fyou will let me put in your suitcase just 
one little box of that salve for your finger- 
APs, so they don’t crack ¥ 

| Pausing as he paced to lay cheek to her 
\fair, he patted her. 


Children 
Love Grape-Nuts 


for its attractive form and pleasing flavor. 


Parents appreciate Grape-Nuts for its re- 
markable qualities as a body and _ brain 
builder for old and young. 


No cereal food excels Grape-Nuts in 


sturdy nourishment. 


“There’s a Reason’’ 


iJ Ly EL. o 
A wonderful book —read about it! 


‘TELLS how easily Stories and Plays are conceived, writ- 
ten, perfected, sold. How many who don’t DREAM 
they can write, suddenly findit out. HowtheScenario Kings 
and the Story Queens liveand work. How bright menand 
women, without any special instruction, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant 
plotsfor Playsand Stories. Howyour own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that will bring you 
Happy Success and handsome Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into print. How to tellif you ARE 
a writer. How to develop your “story 
fancy,” weave clever word-pictures and 
unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How 
your friends may be your worst judges. 
How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure. HOW TO WIN! 
Thissurprising bookis ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. No charge. No obligation. 
YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. 
Just address : 
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shion says 
the use of 


DEL:A-TONE\ 


is necessary so long as 
sleeveless 8owns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. 


It assists freedom of. move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest eleZance and 


That is why 


Delatone is an old a 


SC pera 


**they all use Delatone”’ 


nd well known scien- 


tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
srowths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the ‘skin is 
clear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration. Beauty special- 
ists recommend Delatone 
for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, 
neck orarms. They know 
of nothin? to remove hair 
permanently without in- 
jury, 

Druggists sell Delatone; or 

an original 1 oz. jar will be 


mailed to any address on 
receipt of $1 by 


FFIELD PHARMACAL CO. ,j 


Dept. HK,.339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BAKERS COCOA 


and she Knew 


aeeenteeeeese eee ta tensa ssensss: 


Cocoa and Chocolate are | 
particularly valuable at the | 


present time as they are the 
only popular beverages con- | 
taining fat; more than one- | 
quarter of 


Ee COCOA 


and more than 
one-half of ; 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


is a pure, nutritious, 
J and easily digested 


fat. 
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Delicious and Wholesome 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Wonderful Eas ystem. 

Boyd Syllabie. 100 to 1560 words a minute in 736 days qieratitesd. No 
‘shading,’’ no ‘*word-signs.’’ Dictation first week. Typewriting 
Free. Send today f for Catalog and Money-Back Guarantee. 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 502 Reaper Block, Chicago, III. 
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FACE POWDER, 


Gives that subtle charm to 

skin and complexion that at- 

tracts and captivates. All tints 50 

cents (double quantity) at all toilet 

eo or 4 cents for miniature 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 


Dept, 99 Cincinnati, O. 


“Three boxes if you want. Now, how’s 
that?” 

“And you won *t take it out so soon as 
my back is turned?” 

“Cross my heart.” 

His touch seemed to set her trembling 
again, all her illy concealed emotions 
rushing up. 

“T can’t stand it! Can’t! Can’t! Take 
my life—take my blood, but don’t take my 
boy—don’t take my boy——” 

“Mamma, mamma, is that the way 
youre going to begin all over again after 
your promise?” — 

She clung to him, heaving against the 
rising storm of sobs. 

“T can’t help it—can’t—cut out my 
heart from me, but let me keep my boy— 
my wonder-boy——” 

“Oughtn’t she be ashamed of herself? 
Just listen to her, Esther! What will we 
do with her? Talks like she had a guaran- 
tee I wasn’t coming back. Why I wouldn’t 
be surprised if by spring I wasn’t tuning up 
again for a coast-to-coast tour “s 

““¢ Spring ’—that talk don’t fool me— 
without my boy, the springs in my life are 
over 2 

“Why, ma, you talk like every soldier 
who goes to war was killed. There’s only 
the smallest percentage of them die in 
battle 

“« Spring,’ he says; ‘spring!’ Crossing 
the seas from me! To live through months 
with that sea between us—my boy maybe 
shot—my 

‘“‘Mamma, please!”’ 

“T can’t help it, Leon; 


I’m not one of 


those fine mothers that can be so brave.- 


Cut out my heart, but leave my boy— 
my wonder-boy—my child I prayed for!” 

‘““There’s other mothers, ma, with sons.” 

“Yes, but not wonder-sons! A genius like 
you could so easy get excused, Leon. Give 
it up. Genius it should be the last to be 
sent to—the slaughter-pen. Leon darlink 
—don’t go!” 

““Ma, ma—you don’t mean what you’re 
saying. You wouldn’t want me to reason 


that way. You wouldn’t want me to hide 
behind my—violin.”’ 
“YT would! Would! You should wait 


for the draft. With my Roody-and even 
my baby Boris enlisted, ain’t it enough for 


i one mother? Since they got to be in camp, 
' all right, I say, let them be there, if my 


heart breaks for it, but not my wonder- 


' child! You get the exemption, Leon, right 
| away for the asking. Stay with me, Leon! 
_ Don’t go away! 


The people at home got 
to be kept happy with music. That’s 


tq being a soldier, too, playing their troubles 
| away. Stay with me, Leon! 


Don’t go 
leave me—don’t—don’t——”’ 

He suffered her to lie, tear-drenched, 
back into his arms, holding her close in 
his compassion for her, his own face twist- 
ing. 

“God, ma, this—this is awful! Please— 
you make us ashamed—all of us! I don’t 
know what to say. Esther, come quiet 
her—for God’s sake quiet her!” 

From her place in that sobbing circle, 
Esther Kantor crossed to kneel beside her 
mother. 

“Mamma, darling, you’re killing your- 
self! What if every family went on this 


_ way? You want papa to come in and find 
| us all crying? Is this the way you want 
| Leon to spend his last hour with us—— 


bP) 


“OQ God—God!” 
“T mean. his last hour until he comes 


back, darling. Didn’t you just hear I hit 
say, darling, it may be by spring?” 

““ “Spring’—‘spring’—never no mo) 
springs for me i 2 

“Just think, darling, how proud W 
should be. Our Leon, who could so easil 
have been excused, not even to wait fe 
the draft.” 

“It’s not too late yet—please, Leon 

“Our Roody and Boris both in camy 
too, training to serve their country. Why 
mamma, we ought to be crying for ne | 
ness! As Leon says, surely the Kante 
family who fled out of Russia to escap, 
massacre should know how terrible slaver| 
can be. That’s why we must help our bo oy: 
mamma, in their fight to make the w orl 
free. Right, Leon?” 
with her red-rimmed eyes. 4 

“We've got no fight with no one! No 
a child of mine was ever raised to so muc. 
as lift a finger against no one. We’ve 80 
no fight with no one.” ' 

“We have got a fight with some one 
With autocracy! Only, this time it happen 
to be Hunnish autocracy. You shoul 
know it, mamma; oh, you should know j 
deeper down in you than any of us, th 
fight our family right here has got wit! 
autocracy!”’ 

“Leon’s right, mamma darling, the ve 
you and papa were beaten out of you 
country ie 

“There’s not a day in your life you don’ 
curse it without knowing it! Every tim 
we three boys look at your son and ou 
brother Mannie, born an—an imbecile— 
because of autocracy, we know what we’r 
fighting for. We know. You know, too 
Look at him over there, even before h 
was born, ruined by autocracy! Knoy 
what ’m fighting for? Why, this whol 
family knows! What’s music, what’s art 
what’s life itself in a world without free 
dom? Every time, ma, you get to think 
ing we’ve got a fight with no one, all yol 
have to do is look at our poor Mannie 
He’s the answer! He’s the answer!” 

In a foaming sort of silence, Manni 
Kantor smiled softly from his chair beneatl 
the pink-and-gold shade of the piano-lamp 
The heterogeneous sounds of womei 
weeping had ceased.” Straight in her chair 
her great shelf of bust heaving, sat Ros: 
Kantor,. suddenly dry of eye; er | 
Kantor head up. Erect now, and out fre 
the embrace of her daughter, Sarah looke 
up at her son. 

‘““What time do you leave, Leon?” 
asked, actually firm of lip. 

“Any minute, ma.- Getting late.” 

This time she pulled her lips to a sm 
waggling her forefinger. 

“Don’t let them little devils of Fie re 
girls fall i in love with my dude in his u 
form.” 

Her pretense at pleasantry was almos 
more than he could bear. q 

‘Hear! Hear! Our mother thinks I’n 
a regular lady-killer! Hear that, ae 
—pinching her cheek. 

“You are, Leon—only—only, you don’ 
know it.” | 

“Don’t you bring down too many beat 
while I’m gone, either, Miss Kantor!” 

““T—won’t, Leon.” z 

Sotto voce to her: “Remember, Esther 
while I’m gone, the royalties trom 
Discaphone records are yours. I wan 
you to have them for pin-money and= 

maybe a dowry?” 3 

She turned from him. 
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‘Don’t, Leon—don’t—— 
_“T like him! Nice fellow, but too slow! 
Why, if I were in his shoes, I’d have popped 

: g ago.” 

She smiled with her lashes dewy. 

There entered then, in a violet-scented 
little whirl, Miss Gina Berg, rosy with the 
sting of a winter’s night, and, as usual, 
swathed in the high-napped furs. 

“Gina!” . 

‘She was for greeting everyone, a wafted 
siss to Mrs. Kantor, and then arms wide, a 
reat bunch of violets in one outstretched 
wand, her glance straight sure and spark- 
ing for Leon Kantor. 


Surprise—everybody—surprise!”’ 
“Why, Gina—we read—we thought you 
were singing in Philadelphia to-night!” 
“So did I, Esther darling, until a little 
bird whispered to me that Lieutenant 
Kantor was home on farewell leave.” 
He advanced to her down the great 
length of room, lowering his head over her 
hand, his puttee-clad legs clicked together. 

“You mean, Miss Gina—Gina—you 
didn’t sing?” 

“Of course I didn’t! Hasn’t every prima 
donna a larynx to hide behind? She lifted 
off her fur cap, spilling curls. 

“Well I—I’ll be hanged!” said Lieu- 
tenant Kantor, his eyes lakes of her 
reflected loveliness. 

She let her hand linger in his. 

“Leon—you—really going—how—terri- 
ble—how—how—wonderful!” 

“How wonderful—your coming!”’ 

“T—you think it was not nice of me—to 
come?’’ 

“TJ think it was the nicest thing that 
ever happened in the world.” 

“All the way here in the train, I kept 
saying—crazy—crazy—running to tell 
Leon — Lieutenant — Kantor good-by — 
when you haven’t even seen him three 


times in three years——” 

“But each—each of those three times 
we—we’ve remembered, Gina.” 

“But that’s how I feel toward all the 
boys, Leon—our fighting boys—just like 
flying to them to kiss them each one good- 

— Be) 


“Come over, Gina. You’ll be a treat 
to our mother. I—well, I’m hanged—all 
e way from Philadelphia!” 

here was even a sparkle to talk then, 
ad a let-up of pressure. After a while, 
\ Kantor looked up at her son, 
tremulous but smiling. 


a month—spring—maybe longer before 
T hear my boy again except on the disca- 
phone.” 
He shot a quick glance to his sister. 
“Why, I—I don’t know. I—I’d love it, 
ma, if—if you think, Esther, I’d better.” 
You don’t need to be afraid of me, 
link. There’s nothing can give me the 
rength to bear—what’s before me like— 
ike my boy’s music. That’s my life, his 
ic. 
‘Why, yes; if mamma is sure she feels 
t way, play for us, Leon.” 
e was already at the instrument, where 
t lay swathed, atop the grand piano. 
“What’ll it be, folks?” 
‘Something to make ma laugh, Leon— 
Something light, something funny.” 
‘Humoresque’’’ he said, with a quick 
glance for Miss Berg. 
~~ ‘Humoresque,’” 


she said, smiling back 


“Well, son, you going to play—for your | 
old mother before—you go? It’ll be many | 
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a L) Write for descriptive and photographic | 
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; * 4\ Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 
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fj, De Miracle 


The Perfect 
Hair Remover 
Dp the original 


sanitary liquid, is equally 
efficacious for removing 


superfluous hair from face, 
neck, arms, underarms or 
limbs. 


This common-sense method is both 
logical and practical It acts quickly 
and with absolute certainty. 


DeMiracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, 
cleanly and most convenient to 
apply. 


Samples—We do not supply them. 
but you can try DeMiracle at our 
expense. Buy a bottle, use it just 
once, and if you are not convinced 
that it is the perfect hair remover 
return it to us with the DeMiracle 
guarantee and we will refund your 
money. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 


At all toilet counters, or direct from 
us: in plain wrapper, on receipt of 
price. 


DeMiracle 


Dept. tr 
Park Avenue and 120th Street, New Yorl: 


WATER 


:| strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
4] eyes well and they will help keep you. 


35 At All Druggists or sent by 
Cc mail upon receipt of price 


Write for our Booklet. Itis FREE 


(| JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
‘ 144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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Keeps the Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
Pies back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure énd harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. “Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, 
Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet counters or 
mail. Dept. C. M. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn.,U.S.A. 
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He capered through, cutting and playful 
of bow, the melody of Dvorak’s, which is 
as ironic as a grinning mask. 

Finished, he smiled at his parent, her 
face still untearful. 

““How’s that?” 

“Tt’s like life, son, that piece. I aughing 
and making fun of—the way just as we 
think we got—we ain’t got.” 

‘Play that new piece, Leon, the one you 
set to music. You know. The words by 
that young boy in the war who wrote such 


Gina?”’ 


Cosmopolitan for March, t 


“That’s it, Leon—an engagement.” 
“Have I an engagement with 


“‘Oh, how—how I hope you have, Le 

“When?” 

“Tn the spring?” 

“That’s it—in the spring.” 

Then they smiled, these two, wh 
never felt more than the merest butt 
wings of love brushing them, light as la 
No word between them, only an unfini 
sweetness, waiting to be linked up. 


| sung it on my program to-night—only, 


"ever make me as sad as it makes me glad. 
Mannie should have too his good-by. 


grand poetry before he was killed. The Suddenly there burst in Abrahm Ka 
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oa Those vigorous stories of wild-animal life 


which have made the name of 


James Oliver Curwood 


a~ recognized trade-mark for the best in stories. oa 
of the Great Outdoors will be published hereafter in 


Cosmopolitan. 
The first of a new series, the stories of 
Swift Lightning, — 


will appear in the next—the April—issue. 
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“Quick, Leon! I got the car 
stairs. Just fifteen minutes to m 
ferry. Quick! The sooner we get 
there the sooner we get him bac 
right, mamma? Now—now—no 
works! Get your brother’s suitca 
dore. Now—now—no nonsense— 

With a deftly maneuvered round of 
bys, a grip-laden dash for door, a th: 
moment of turning back when it seen 
though Sarah Kantor’s arms could n 
lock their deadlock of him, Leon 
tor was out and gone, the group oj 
point-etched into the silence behi 
The poor mute face of Mannie, 1 
softly. Rosa Kantor crying into her. 
Esther, grief-crumpled, but rich — 
enormous hope of youth. The swe 
to whom the waiting months had al 
begun their reality. : a 

Not so Sarah Kantor. In a be 
adjoining, its high-ceilinged vastne 
cold as a cathedral to her lowne 
stature, sobs dry and terrible were 
bling up from her, only to dash aga 
tightly restraining them. a 

On her knees beside a chest of dt 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death and Un WEappe from swaddling 3 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, she withdrew what at best had been a 
When spring comes round again this year sort of fiddle.” Cracked of back anc 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. tary of string it was as if her tre 
arms, raising it above her head, wo 
of themselves and her swaying | 
tripod cf an altar. The old twistin 
prophetic pain was beb‘nd her hea 


tM 
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one that always makes poor Mannie laugh. 
Play it for him, Leon.” 

Her plump little unlined face innocent 
of fault, Mrs. Isadore Kantor ventured her 
request, her smile tired with tears. 

‘““No, no—Rosa—not now—ma wouldn’t 
want that.” 

“I do, son; Ido! Even Mannie should 
have his share of good-by.” 

To Gina Berg: “‘They want me to play 
that little setting of mine of Allan Seeger’s 
poem, ‘I have a rendezvous.’”’ 

“It—it’s beautiful; Leon! I was to have 


? 


I’m afraid you had better not 
“Please, Leon! Nothing you play can 


”» 


‘All right then, ma, if—if you’re sure 
you want it. Will you sing it, Gina?” 

She had risen. 

“Why, yes; Leon.” 

She sang it then, quite purely, her hands 
clasped simply together and her glance 
mistily off, the beautiful, the heroic, the 
lyrical prophecy of a soldier-poet and a 
poet-soldier. 


In the silence that followed, a sob burst 
out stifled from Esther Kantor, this time 
her mother holding her in arms that were 
strong. 
~ “That, Leon, is the most beautiful of all 
your compositions. What does it mean, 
son, that word, ‘rondy-voo’?”’ 

“Why I—I don’t exactly know. A 
rendezvous—it’s a sort of meeting, an When spring comes round again thi 
engagement, isn’t it, Miss Gina? Gina?”’ And the first meadow-flowers appear. 

Fannie Hurst’s next story, Even as You and I, will appear in April Cosmopolitan 


ee 
the painted billows of music that 
Italian masters loved to. do, there 
and wreathed about her clouds of 


But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered 
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TOASTED 


Back to the desk after lunch 


Remember the delicious baked potato you 
had? How much flavor there was — all 
brought out by the cooking. Now—as you 
light it—notice the same thing in your 


LUCKY STRIKE 


It’s toasted. Like the potato, the 


cigarette gece Meee Ss ae 
© Guaranteed 
It’s toasted Thar Nanaceais Oates 
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Look for this 
Nurse-Face in the 


‘Drug Store Window 


“Cae 
GV Somoiselle Purete 


So says many’a pretty woman who owes much 
of loveliness to this symbolic San-Tox nurse. 


To you, too, she will bring rejoicing, and beauty 
—beauty of skin and hair, softness of hands, 
fragrance of person—and that treasured charm 
of daintiness which all women strive for, who 
desire to please. 


And for you, too, it will be well worth while 
to seek the San-Tox nurse. Look for her 
gracious face in the drug store window. She is 
the sign of the San-Tox druggist, and the 
San-Tox symbol of purity on many a San-Tox 
packet of blue. 


They are toiletries for the fastidious—these 
San-Tox packets—pure, delicate creams to 
cleanse and nourish the skin, soothing and fra- 
grant lotions to protect against harsh winds, and 
powders of exquisite purity to soften and refine 
the complexion. 


Only San-Tox druggists are permitted to sell 

San-Tox toiletries, and the other San- Tox Prep 
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arations, of which there is a wide, wide range. 


= SAN -TOX FOR PURITY 
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SAV Clu Rou ky WNJOY Wearing” 


“*T don’t feel that wearing a veil is a nuisance any more— j3oxn73 is such a relief 
after the discomfort of an ordinary veil. There’s a slender silk elastic run through the 
edge of the Jonnie 73 that keeps it firm and snug under my chin. I simply slip it on with- 
out having to pin or even knot it—that's one of its best features. The UennitZ3 is the 
most comfortable Veil I've ever used—and it’s the loveliest. The designs are charming 
—and so flattering! They're French to the last dot—just lovely!” 


ge Laat | 


You will be delighted with the #3o»n}3 Veil. It comes from France —that is w hy it is so beautifully made. 
Get yours today — at the Veiling and Notion Counters of the better shops. In sanitary envelopes—0c, 25c, 50¢. 
We will supply you, if your dealer cannot. Send his name and 50c in stamps for the veil Miss Stewart is wearing. 


£93 VEIL 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


The J3ounte}3 Co., Inc. om Slip ifon i 228 Fourth Avenue 
Also Importers of (e473 HairNets “ as New York City 
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he tussocky, uneven grass with practised 
se. But the first thing she came upon 
s a bumblebee’s nest. This was far 
re to her taste than any mice. She gave 
. low call to the cub, but the cub was pre- 
occupied, now sniffing at the rabbit-tracks, 
now lifting himself on his hind quarters to 
tare longingly at the rabbits, who were 
jopping off to discreeter distance. The 
nother did not insist on his coming to 
yatch her tackle the bees’ nest. After all, 
was perhaps a bit young to face the 
gs of the angry bees, and she might as 
ell have the little hoard of honey and 
arve and bee-bread for herself. The cub 
vandered off a little way, with some vague 
jotion of chasing the elusive rabbits. 
Just then, through the edge of the un- 
derbrush, appeared the skunk, stretching 
imself luxuriously before he started off 
across the pasture. He saw the bear, but 
he knew that sagacious beast would pay 
him no attention whatever. He trotted 
out into the moonlight and pounced upon 
afat black cricket as an appetizer. 

_ The cub caught sight of the pretty little 
tiped creature and came darting clum- 
y and gaily to the attack. He would 
show his mother that he could do some 
hunting on his own account. The striped 
reature turned its back on him and moved 
slowly. The cub was delighted. He 
S just going to reach out a rude little 
w and grab the easy prize. Then the in- 
vitable happened. The pretty striped 


2 


bans ver already firmly and beautifully 
built up, and the factory chimneys had to 


find a footing in the outskirts. Any Amer- 
can with eyes to see, who compares the 
hitectural use to which Paris has put 
: Seine with the wasteful degradation of 
unrivaled twin river-fronts of New 
rk, may draw his own conclusions as to 
sheer material advantage of taste in the 
creation of a great city. 

Perhaps the most curious instance of 
aste-blindness in dealing with such an op- 
portunity is tobe found in Boston, where 
acon Street calmly turned its wealthy 
back to the bay, and fringed with clothes- 
es the shores that might have made of 
ston one of the most beautifully situated 
es in the world. In this case, industry 
not encroach or slums degrade. The 
ton a1istocracy appropriated the shore 
the bay for its own residential uses, but 
parently failed to notice that the bay 
there. 
aste, also—the recognition of a stand- 
—explains the existence of the French 
ademy, and of the French national thea- 
, the Théatre Frangais. 

_ It would be difficult for anyone walking 
ong the Quai Malaquais, and not totally 
ensible to architectural beauty, not to 
charmed by the harmony of proportion 
beauty of composition of a certain 
Iding with curved wings and a small 
al dome that looks across the Seine at 
gardens of the Louvre and the spires 
Saint German l’Auxerrois. 
That building, all elegance, measure, and 


_- Stripes the Unconcerned 


(Concluded from page 71) 


creature gave its stern a contemptuous] | 
jerk; and the deluded cub fell in a heap,| 
squealing, gasping, choking, and pawing|) 
convulsively at the horrible sticky stuff], 


which filled his mouth and eyes. 


Just before the catastrophe occurred, the | je 


old bear had looked up from her business 
with the bees and had uttered a loud 
“woof” of warning. But too late. The 
last thing in the world she wanted to do 
was to try any fooling with a skunk. But 
now her rage at the suffering and discom- 
fiture of her little one swept away all pru- 
dence. With a grunt of fury, she charged 
at the offender. One glance at the ap- 
proaching vengeance convinced the skunk 
that this time he had made a mistake. He 
turned and raced for the underbrush as fast 
as his little legs would carry him. But that 
was not fast enough. Just as he was about 
to dart under the fence, a huge black paw 
crashed down upon him, and his leisurely 
career came to an end. 

The bear, in deep disgust, scraped her 


‘reeking paw long and earnestly in the fresh 


earth beneath the grass, then turned her 
attention to the unhappy cub. She relieved 
her feelings by giving him a sharp cuff 
which sent him sprawling a dozen feet. 
Then, relenting, she showed him how to 
clean himself by rooting in the earth. At 
length, when he could see and breathe once 
more with some degree of comfort, she 
indignantly led him away, back into the 
depths of the consoling forest. 


The France We Are Learning To Know 


(Continued from page 41) 


balance from its. graceful cupola to the 
stately stone vases at the angles of the 
lateral colonnades—that building is the old 
Collége des Quatre Nations, the Institute 
of France and the home of the French 
Academy. . 

In 1635, at a time when France was still 
struggling with the heavy inheritance of 
feudalism, a bad man and great statesman, 
the mighty Cardinal Richelieu, paused in 
his long fight with the rebellious vassals of 
the crown to create a standard of French 
speech: ‘‘To establish the rules of the lan- 
guage, and make French not only elegant 
but capable of dealing with the arts and 
sciences.”’ 

Think of the significance of such an act 
at such a moment! France was a welter 
of political and religious dissension; every- 
thing in the monarchy, and the monarchy 
itself, was in a state of instability. Austria 
and Spain menaced it from without; the 
great vassals tore it asunder from within. 
During the Great Assizes of Auvergne, 
some of the most powerful of these nobles 
were tried, punished, and stripped of their 
monstrous privileges; and the record of 
their misdeeds reads like a tale of Sicilian 
brigandage or Corsican vendetta. 

Gradually the iron hand of Richelieu 
drew order—a grim, pitiless order—out of 
this uninhabitable chaos. But it was in 
the very thick of the conflict that he 
seemed to feel the need of creating, then 
and there, some fixed principle of civilized 
life, some kind of ark in which thought 
and taste and “‘civility”’. could take shelter. 
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MOTHERS 
.OF XOUNG CHILDREN 


Upon your wisdom depends their physical, mental 
and moral development. The greatest of these is 
the moral development—the building of character 
—for this gives value to the others. There is no 
way that you can beter solve this problem than 
by the proper selection of their reading, 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 

is enthusiastically endorsed by leading educators 
and by fathers and mothers in over 75 000 good 
American homes because of its distinctive plan of 
character-building. Itisarich treasure-house of 
childish delights and a boonto parents. Stories 
that interest, entertain, inspire high ideals, and 
build strong clean character. 

You will be pleased tolearn at what a low price 
and easy terms you can secure this remarkable 
library. Mail this FREE coupon today—NOW— 
for beautiful, illustrated book describing liprary 

5 and plan. Besureto give ages of 
4 your children. 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, 

Dept. B. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me FREE your seautifully illus- 

trated book and tell me how 1 can secure the 

ae Folks’ Library at your low price on easy 

ering. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


c> 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 


a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 
‘The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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“Makes ‘er look peppy; gee Al!” 
"It can't help lookin’ dood — its Effecto Auto Eaamell? 


ND you’ll feel that same way about your car after you’ ve 
given it that high-luster, 1919 appearance with Effecto! 

A few dollars for Effecto, with a few hours of interesting 
work, and you'll be glad you economized and eff the old car. 


You’ ll be surprised how 
absorbing the work is and 
how quickly it’s finished. 
And it’s all because Effecto 
is the quick-drying, easy-working, self- 
leveling, high-luster auto enamel that 
lasts longer than the finish most manu- 
facturers put on new cars. 


It’s a real enamel that will do things 
that you couldn’t even begin to do 
with a re-named carriage paint. Very 
often Effecto covers in one coat. 


There are seven live colors and 
the Finishing Varnish, which is a 
clear varnish intended for use where 
the old finish is not badly marred. 


The gnawing tooth of rust can’t 
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ecto 


MAUTO. a 


FINISHES 


RATT de 


weaken the chassis and 
fenders, if you keep a can 
of Black Effecto handy to 
touch up the banged and 
scraped spots as soon as they appear. 


Effecto Top and Seat Dressing gives 
the upholstery and top the richness 
of anew one. ‘Top and Seat Dress- 
ing waterproofs and renews. 


From bumper to tail light, from tires 
to top, she’ll look like a new car. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


Sold by paint, hardware and acces- 
sory dealers everywhere. Pratt & 
Lambert-Inc. , 149 Tonawanda Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 


95 Courtwright St., 
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COUGH DAOTS. 
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Nwy., U.S.A. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Every cough in public betrays a thoughtless disregard 


for others. 


throat or cold. 


Pure. No drugs. 
stomach. 


For coughing is unnecessary. You can re- 
lieve it with S-B Cough Drops, and often prevent a sore 


Just enough charcoal to sweeten the 
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Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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It was as if, in the general upheaval, he 
wished to give stability to the things which 
humanize and unite society. And he chose 
“taste’’—taste in speech, in culture, in 
manners—as the fusing principle of his 
new Academy. 

The traditional point of view of its, 
founder has been faithfully observed for! 
nearly three hundred years by the so. 
called “Forty Immortals,” the Academi- 
cians who throne under the famous cupola, 
The Academy has never shrunk into a mere 
retreat for lettered pedantry; as M. 
Saillens says in his admirable little book, 
“Facts about France,” “The great object 
of Richelieu was national unity,” and 
“The Forty do not believe that they can’ 
keep the language under discipline by 
merely publishing a dictionary now and 
then (the first edition came out in 1694). 
They believe that a standard must be set, 
and that it is for them to set it. Therefore, 
the Academy does not simply call to its 
ranks famous or careful writers, but sol- 
diers as well, bishops, scientists, men of the 
world, men ‘of social rank, so as to main-. 
tain from generation to generation a Da | 
tional conservatory of good manners and 
good speech.” 

For this reason, though F reel | 
have always laughed at their Academy, 
they have always respected it, and aspired 
to the distinction of membership. Even. 
the rebellious spirits who satirize it in their | 
youth usually become, in maturity, almost 
too eager for its recognition; and, though 
the fact of being an Academician gives. 
social importance, it would be absurd to 
pretend that such men as Pasteur, Henn 
Poincaré, Marshal Joffre sought the dis- 
tinction for that reason, or that France 
would have thought it worthy of their: 
seeking if the institution had not preserved 
its original significance. 

That significance was simply the safe- 
guarding of what the French call “Jes choses 
de lesprit,”’ which cannot quite be trans- 
lated “things of the spirit,’’ and yet means. 
more nearly that than anything else. And 
Richelieu and the original members of the: 
Academy had recognized from the first. 
day that the language was the chosen 
vessel in which the finer life of a nation. 
must be preserved. 

It is not uncommon nowadays, espe-. 
cially in America, to sneer at any deliber- 
ate attempts to stabilize language. To test. 
such criticisms, it is useful to reduce them, 
to their last consequence—which is almost 
always absurdity. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover what becomes of a language left to 
itself, without accepted standards or restric- 
tions; instances may be found among any 
savage tribes without fixed standards of: 
speech. Their language speedily ceases to 
be one, and deteriorates into a muddle of 
unstable dialects. Or, if an instance nearer 
home is needed, the lover of English need 
only note what that rich language has. 
shrunk to on the lips, and in the literature, | 
of the heterogeneous hundred millions of 
American citizens who, without uniformity 
of tradition orrecognized guidance, are being : 
suffered to work their many wills upon it. , 

But at this point it may be objected 
that, after all, England herself has never 
had an Academy, nor could ever con- 
ceivably have had one, and that, whatever 
the English of America has become, the 
English of England is still the language of 
her great tradition, with perfectly defined 
standards of taste and propriety. 


| 
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England is England, as France is France: 
e one feels the need of defining what 
e other finds it simpler to take for 
anted. England has never had a written 
onstitution; yet her constitutional gov- 
mment has long been the model of free 
nations. England’s standards are all im- 
plicit. She does not feel the French need 
of formulating and tabulating. Her 
Academy is not built with hands, but it is 
just as powerful, and just as visible to 
those who have eyes to see; and the name 
of the English Academy is Usage. 


IV 


I sam just now, “If any of ou Amer- 
ican soldiers look up at the niches in the 
portal of a French cathedral, they are 
likely to be struck first of all by’’—such 
and such things. 
_ In our new army, all the arts and pro- 
fessions are represented, and if the soldier 
in question happens to be a sculptor, an 
architect, or an art critic, he will certainly 
note what I have pointed out; but if he 
js not a trained observer, the chances are 
that he will not even look up. 
_ The difference is that in France almost 
everyone has the seeing eye, just as almost 
everyone has the hearing ear. It is not a 
platitude, though it may be a truism, to 
say that the French are a race of artists; 
it is the key that unlocks every door of 
their complex psychology, and _ conse- 
‘quently the key that must be oftenest in 
the employer’s hand. 
_ The gift of the seeing eye is, obviously, 
a first requisite where taste is to prevail. 
And the question is: how is the seeing 
eye to be obtained? What is the operation 
for taste-blindness? Or is there any; and 
are not some races—the artistically non- 
creative—born as irremediably blind as 
Kentucky cave-fishes? 
_ The answer might be yes, in the case of 
the wholly non-creative races. But the 
men of English blood are creative artists 
too; theirs is the incomparable gift of 
poetic expression. And any race gifted 
with one form of artistic originality is al- 
ways acutely appreciative of other cognate 
forms of expression. There has never been 
a race more capable than the English of 
appreciating the great plastic creators, 
Greece, Italy, and France. This gift of 
the critical sense in those arts wherein the 
Tace does not excel in original expression 
seems an inevitable by-product of its own 
special endowment. In such races, taste- 
blindness is purely accidental, and the 
operation that cures it is the long, slow, 
old-fashioned one of education. There 
is no other. 
_ The artist-races are naturally less de- 
pendent on education: to a certain degree 
their instinct takes the place of acquired 
discrimination. But they set a greater 
Store on it than any other races because 
they appreciate more than the others all 
that, even to themselves, education re- 
veals and develops. 
It is just because the French are nat- 
urally endowed with taste that they 
attach such importance to cultivation, 
and that French standards of education 
are so infinitely higher and more severe 
than those existing in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
‘tries. We are too much inclined to think 
hat we have disposed of the matter when 
fe say that, in our conception of life, 
ucation should be formative and not 
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MALT, CIDER AND WHITE 


It is perhaps not too much to say that the reputation of many 
of the famous 57 Varieties rests upon the delicate flavor and 
exquisite aroma of Heinz Vinegars. 

The 57 Varieties demand the best, both as to quality and 
flavor. So Heinz Vinegars are Heinz made with no thought 
but to have them the best that can pos- 
sibly be produced. And Heinz Vinegars 
are made in sufficient quantities to per- 
mit their sale bottled and sealed under 
the Heinz label to those housewives who 
also appreciate the importance of flavor 
in a salad, a sauce or a relish. 


ONE OF THE 


THE NAME HEINZ 


on a label—whether it is Vinegar, 
Ketchup, Baked Beans, or any other 
of the foods and condiments in the 
57 Varieties — means so many 


ESPOs869 


( PURE MALT | 
VINEGARY 


PERMENTED F; 


OF 


PuRE FESO PRODUCTS 


things it is pleasant to know. It 
means [Leinz care in the selection 
of the choicest materials, the spot- 
less cleanliness of Heinz kitchens, 
the Heinz skill in cookery. It 
means “good to eat,’ in every 
sense of the word. 


In bottles 
filled and sealed in the Heinz 
establishment 


Pints, quarts and half-gallons § ———— 


owner commana 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 
gestion of the lungs—and 
Grandma slappeda stinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you 
writhed and tossed and 
begged Grandma to “take 
it off’’? 


That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better. 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 


And what is best, it re- 
lieves without discomfort 
or blister. 


Musterole is a clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30candi60c jars. $2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Nv obnoxious springs 
or pads. 


Appliance, 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
maiied free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 117 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


usterole Is Best 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


instructive. The point is, the French 
might return, what are we to be formed 
for? And, in any case, they would not 
recognize the antithesis, since they believe 
that to form, one must instruct—instruct 
the eye, the ear, the brain, every one of 
those marvelous organs of sense so often 
left dormant by our Anglo-Saxon training. 

It used to be thought that if savages 
appeared unimpressed by the wonders of 


Occidental art or industry, it was because 


their natural hauteur would not let them 
betray ,surprise to the intruder. Their 
romantic illusion has been dispelled by 
modern investigation, and the traveler 
now knows that the savage is unimpressed 
because fe does not see the new things pre- 
sented to him. -It.takes the most complex 
assemblage of associations, visual and 
mental, to enable us to discover what a 
picture represents: the savage placed 
before such familiar examples of the 
graphic art as “The Infant Samuel” or 
“His Master’s Voice” would not see the 
infant or the fox-terrier, much less guess 
what they were supposed to be doing. 
As long as America believes in “short 
cuts to knowledge, in any possibility of 
buying taste in tabloids, she will never 
come into her real inheritance of English 
culture. A gentleman traveling in the 
Middle West met a charming girl who was 
a “college graduate.” He asked her what 


line of study she had selected, and she re-. 
plied that she had learnt music one year, 
and languages the next, and that last year 
she had ‘‘learnt art.” : 
It is the pernicious habit of regarding 
the arts as something that can be bottled, 


pickled, and absorbed in twelve months | 


(thanks to ‘‘courses,” summaries, and 
abridgments) that prevents the develop- 
ment of a real artistic sensibility in our 
eager and richly endowed race. 
deliberateness, reverence: these are the 
fundamental elements of taste. The 
French have always cultivated them, and 
it is as much to them as to the eagle-flights 
of genius that France owes her long artistic 
supremacy. 


From the Middle Ages to the Revell | 
tion, all the French trade-gilds had their | 


traveling members, the “‘Compagnons du 
Tour de France.” 


trade once learned, took their staves in hand 


and wandered on foot over France, going ! 


from one to another of the cities where the 
best teachers of their special trades were to 


be found, and serving an apprenticeship in 


each till they learned enough to surpass 
their masters. The “‘tour de France” was 
France’s old way of acquiring “efficiency,” 


and even now she does not believe it can 


be found in newspaper nostrums. 


Mrs. Wharton’s next article will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 


The Uncertain Element 


(Continued from page 63) 


the cold and flooded kiosks and hotel with 
all manner of cooling viands and drinks, 
and, furthmore, urged on and even encour- 
aged the theatrical company, as though 
seven days’ rain were nothing but a shower. 
It wanted only five days to the perform- 
ance, and there were few signs of a break. 
George Henry, however, found cause for 
some disquietude in the behavior of the 
barometer which they had recently pur- 
chased. 

“Pull up the window, Stephen,” he 
begged that evening, ‘“‘and see what it 
looks like.” 

Stephen obeyed and looked out over the 


Embankment. The sound of the rain was 
clearly audible; the sky was black and 
overcast. 


‘‘Hopeless,’’ he declared cheerily. ‘‘ Have 
you seen the evening paper? There are 
floods all over the country.” 

George Henry stood gazing at the rising 
mercury. 

“All the same,” he muttered, 
quite understand this.” 

The next morning broke dull and gray, 
but rainless, with a curious, unanalyzable 
heat. Before eleven o’clock, the explana- 
tion was forthcoming. The gray mists had 
passed like cobwebs. Overhead was one 
great arc of deep-blue sky, and the hottest 
sun which had ever shone down upon a 
damp and beflooded country. In two days 
the change was magical. The floods van- 
ished like breath from a looking-glass. 
The grass became as dry as though rain 
had never been heard of. There was a rush 
throughout London for out-of-door restau- 
rants, cool drinks, and Panama hats. . An- 
other three days and men were wearing 
tropical hats and carrying sun-umbrellas, 
and the muslins of their womenkind be- 


“T don’t 


came more and more diaphanous. People- 


rushed to the river at the week-end, and 


Mr. Hiram B. Pluck produced from the 


bottom of his steamer-trunk a white linen | 


suit and a marvelous straw hat. Stephen 
and George Henry Underwood motored 


down to Rawlingsey on the day before 


the opening and were aghast at what 
they found there. The place was like a 
paradise, an oasis in a sun-baked island, 


The deep green of the lawns and trees was | 


exquisitely refreshing. The fifty or so 
visitors and newspaper men and the bulk 
of the theatrical company werelolling about 
in garden chairs in front of the wooden 
hotel, which seemed, by some magical 
stroke of genius, to have become a bower of 
roses. A very well-known journalist, 
hearing who they were, came up and talked 
to them. 

“T am going to boom this show in my 
paper, Mr. Underwood, ” he declared. 
“T think you ’ve a most amazing success 
before you.’ 

“Dear me!”’ Stephen replied. 


“Vou think the weather will hold wpe ' 


George Henry asked anxiously. 

“Not a doubt about it, I should say,” 
was the cheerful reply. 

They sought out their manager. Stephen 
drew him on one side. 


“Mr. Pluck,” he said, ‘‘we took advan- 


tage of a momentary fit of depression on 
your part. My brother and I have decided 
that to-morrow morning it will be at your 
option to return to your original position ae 
a partner in the syndicate.” 

Mr. Pluck was for once in his life take 
aback. i 
“You are princes, gentlemen,” he d 
clared, ‘princes; but I will not take ad- 

vantage of you until I have told you tHe 


| 
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Patience, _ 


Not for greed of gold | 
but simply from the ambition to excel in | 
their own craft, these “‘companions,” their 


| 


h. The news has been sticking in my 
it, and that’s afact. I was offered, 
) hour ago, a fifteen-thousand-pound deal 
in seats from one of your best libraries. 
We spoke of two or three hundred per cent. 
fou are going to make a thousand per 
ae 39 
e two brothers looked at one another. 
phen took his brother’s arm and led him 
ay toward their waiting car. There was | 
ething funereal about their promenade. | 
Our proposition stands, Mr. Pluck,” 
insisted. ‘‘The scheme is yours, not 
. We shall not be content unless you 
e in the profits.” 
‘You are princes of the blood, sir,’ 
fr. Pluck declared, as he wrung their 
ands in farewell. ‘‘ By Gad, sir,” he went 
n, turning to one of the journalists who 
vas loitering near, “those men are going to 
make a fortune, and they deserve it! 
" got more pluck than any Wall 
reet speculator I ever met. They’re big 
99 


The echo of his words reached the two 
brothers as they drove off, lingered in their 
memory after that first wonderful week, 
when the takings beggared all description, 
me back to them again a fortnight later, 
ien they found their entire capital repaid 
a fortune staring them in the face, and 
ontinually haunted them when they found 
themselves pointed out at the Milan as the 
nen who had financed the theatrical Eldo- 
ado of modern times. 

“Tt is most satisfactory, of course,” 
ee confessed, one morning at lunch- 
n, “but—— ” 

“Most gratifying,’ George Henry 
oed dismally, ‘“‘but——” 

I dreamed of our dear father’s letter 
night,” Stephen continued abruptly. 
‘What would he say if he knew that we 
were still spending less than a sixth of our 


There’s an intimate, helpful relationship, a 


ome?” | eee good fellowship where the GEM Razor is 
George Henry provided a little common : concerned—for more than twenty-five years 
oy aA 
e for their mutual comfort. Fant Dale of p TT Teetotilit ltied 
“Stephen,” he said, ‘‘ we’ve done every- the al or men in all walks oF lite~~vatue 
thing possible except chuck the money by those who, by actual experience, know the 
? =] 5} . . . ° 
ly. We can’t do that. The luck’s been real meaning of efficient service, the boys in 
ast us, or with us—whichever way you | i; 2g ey d Bl Ail f GEMS i 
toputit. It can’t goon. Meanwhile, | Wigs akl an ue—mulons 0 HTGUSe 
ve done our best.” i today. 
r Pluck passed through therestaurant, | & 
ee ES niece, who was very elegantly | ja" Gem Blades take the beard off 
ssed in half-mourning, carried a smal] | &%%, = “ ; ee 
meranian under her arm, and was fol- ; Phot ff yi reeee? sof tly See aces 
ed by a French maid carrying her jewel- miss it— so smoothly, well, it’s 
She paused to greet the two brothers | * 7%) too good to be true — but, try 1t / 
indescribable cordiality. fe 
*You dear, sweet men!” she exclaimed. | #k <4 GEM 
“T shall never be able to see you without $ 00 Outfit 
ng up and wanting to throw my arms i = Complete 
ind your neck.” ie Apes a te aches oli 
“You forget,’ Stephen reminded her, | i in ilustration both inside Includes frame, shaving 
at it is your uncle who is responsible | |;.;. a pay ea and stropping handles, 


and seven Gem Blades 
in handsome case as 
illustrated, or in Khaki 
case for traveling. 


he smiled up at Mr. Hiram B. Pluck, 
t she nevertheless shook her head. 
“It was your courage in persevering, 


generosity, and—your wonderful 


|. ” h 
she declared. Add 50c to above 


price, for Canada 


“T suppose we are fortunate, George | | Ai ———— eae 
mry,”’ Stephen observed, with a sigh. 
a pose i are,” George Henry | 7/5 (7g ippnus™ <qviii ee Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
en % noe 

gioomily. § " Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


The next venture of 
__ The Inevitable Millionaires 
will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 
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games. 


_ways muster four players. Learn some 


and you will be ready for real card playing, with all the aid that 
well-finished, perfect slipping, clearly printed cards can give. Bicy- 
cle Cards are the cheapest good cards made. Best for home use. 


O NOT deny yourself the plea- 
sureand mental stimulus of card 
playing because you cannot al- 


of the exciting games that call for only 
two or three people—such as Seven- 
up, Piquet, Cribbage or Ecarte. Then 
get a deck of 


BICYCLE ‘caros 


Congress Playing Cards are special de luxe packs with 
gold edges and art backs in rich colors. Use them for parties, 
gifts, or prizes. 

This book will teach you new card games and the correct 
rules for old ones. New edition with the latest rules for 300 
Sent postpaid for 20c in stamps. [Illustrated catalog 


of all kinds of playing cards and card supplies free. 
The U.S. Playing Card Company” 


Department G-5 
Cincinnati, U.S.A. or Windsor, Canada 


| Popular in the Service 


Here and “Over There” 


Luden’s bring soothing comfort to nose 
and throat—refreshing the mouth,’ 
purifying the breath. A handy aid to 
everyone—indoors or outdoors. 


Look for familiar Luden yellow 
sanitary package—in stores and 
Pcst Exchanges. Luden’s will 
grcet you in the Y. M.C.A. 
“Over There.”’ 


Wm. H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 


| hand then, if I had cared to use it. se 
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Adventures 
(Continued from page 84) 


Phillida thought about it; then she said 

No; I don’t think so.” 

“Just as you’d rather,” he hastened tc 
say. 

“T think we'd better not—I think it 
would be silly. 
“ Right-o! It would a bit.” ' 

“ Although it. would’ be jolly, too, in a 
way.’ 

“Tt would,” he admitted. 

1 say 4 said Phillida ; “did you tell 
anyone about this excursion of ours?” | 

““N-no,” said Dick rather stonily. é| 

“N-neither did T—at least, only a 
very special friends.” 

“I told a few special friends, but 4 
special.” 

“T know—and they—they’ll expect te 
hear about it.” 

“T ’spect they’ll ask.” ! 

“That’s just it,” said Phillida; “and it 
would seem a bit to them, wouldn’t it? 
Tell you what—if you like, you can say you 
kissed me, and I’ll say the same of you.” | 

“All right then; but if we’re going to 
say that, mightn’t we just as well do it?” 

“‘No,”’ said Phillida; “better not. ’Sides, 
it’s rather fun not to do something you 
want to.” 

“Tis,” he -Saids; ue ‘it’s frightfully 
difficult. Good-night. % | 

“Get back safe. Goo’-night.” 

The two warm little palms met for an 
awkward second; then Phillida slipped! 
away into the darkness, and Dick ran 
silently down the sandy road toward hi: 
school. 


\ 
i) 


II — | 


“Vou’RE a distracting being,” ‘said Dick, 
“Just distracting!” 

“Vaa- boo, ”” smiled Phillida. “ Give m 
a cigarette.” 

He did not take his eyes from ie as. he 
withdrew a leather case from his white polo- 
breeches and dropped it into her lap. 

“T don’t know how to take you,” h 
lamented. ‘‘Now I suppose you want 
match.” 

“T do. Remember the old box of fusees 
Dick? They were nearly our undoing.’ 
She laughed retrospective ys Cit was fur 
that evening.” 

“T wonder,” he said, “was it?” “Ther 
was a serio-comic smile on his face as h 
added, ‘Sometimes I feel like tracing you 
very méchant ways to that old long-ag 
evening.” 

“You silly little thing!” grinned. Phillida : 

“No; but I do—really! TDhad the uppe! 


ce How? ” 

“You were the more in love those dave’ 

‘“‘Uh-hunh—per-her-raps_ I -was—bu 
what of it?” 2 one 

“Only, that if I had been a as good as Tan 
sure I looked, I should have replied to yot 
billet with an inspired little sermon. preach: 
ing the value of righteousness and the ob: 
ligation of young ladies to avoid runnin. 
about with young gentlemen in the wicks 
little hours after midnight.” 

He looked rather awkward as he spol 
and Phillida’s arched brows straightely 
warningly. 

“Richard Ormerod F rayne,’ é she sal 

“you are preaching now.’ = 
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How I Teach Pi 


To 


all by correspondence. 


“JTmpossible!”’ some persons said when I started, twenty- 
five years ago, but every year I obtained more students, until 
today many hundreds of men and women are studying with 
me in all quarters of the globe. Every state of the Union 
contains scores of accomplished players of piano or organ 
who obtained their efire training from me by mail, and at 
quarter the usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer you 
to any number of my graduates who will soon convince you 
of the surprising results they obtained by my scientific 
method. Write for my 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 

You learn faster, not because anything is omitted, but 
because you use every possible scientific assistance—many 
of which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention the COLOROTONE sweeps away playing 
difficulties that have troubled students for generations. By 
its use, Transposition—usually a “nightmare” to students— 
becomes easy and fascinating. It enables you, in your third 
lesson, to play an interesting piece not only in the original 
key, but in all other keys as well. This one fact saves you 
months of valuable time. The COLOR- 
OTONE is patented and cannot be 
used by any other teacher or conserva- 
tory. 

With my fifth lesson I send you 
another important and exclusive inven- 
tion, QUINN-DEX, a mechanical 
“movie.” It shows you every move- 
ment of my wrists, hands and fingers 
at the keyboard. You see the fingers 
move, as clearly as if thrown on the 
moving picture screen. You do not 
have to reproduce your teacher’s finger 
movements from your MEMORY— 
which naturally cannot be always ac- 
curate. 


lano 


‘More Persons than Were 


Ever Taught by One Man Before 


I make good players of them in quarter the usual 
time, at guarter the usual cost, and 


Instead, you have the correct models right before 
vour eves during every minute of practise. 


LD 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 


absolutely thrown away in giving you routine instruc- 
tions about clef signs, measure bars, sharps, flats, the 
value of notes and rests, etc., etc., which are necessarily 
the same for all students and could just as easily be put 
into writing. Of course you can’t remember a quarter of 
what he tells you, so most of your next lesson is taken 
up going over the same material again. This truly sinful 
waste is entirely done away with by my WRITTEN 
METHOD. Your routine instructions are all in writing 
for reference any time, day or night. Nothing is forgotten 
nor needlessly repeated. You obtain as much of my time 
as you really need, and every minute of it is devoted to 
your real guidance, and not to routine instructions. In all 
essential Ways you are in closer touch with me than if 
vou were studying by the oral method—yet my lessons 
cost you only 43 cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in scientific teaching. For 
the student of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others. Even for the wealthiest 
student, there is nothing beffer at any price. You may be 
certain that your progress is at all times in accord with 
the best musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


Investigate Without Cost—Special Offer 


My Method is endorsed by distinguished musicians and educators who 
certainly would not recommend a second-rate system. It is for beginners, 
or experienced players, from 14 to over 60 years of age. You progress as 
rapidly or slowly as you wish; in your spare time at home. All necessary 
music is included free and becomes your property... Diploma and degree 
granted. The tuition fee is now, for a short time, cut exactly in half, on 
account of our Twenty-Fifth Anniv ersary Offer. Investigate without cost or 
obligation. Write today, using postcard, letter or Free Book Coupon, for 
my 64-page free book ‘‘Howto Learn Piano or Organ.” 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Studio C3 Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


You follow 


them minutely and exactly without any chance of error 
or misunderstanding. Without Quinn-dex much of your 
time (and your teacher’s time) would be devoted to cor- 
recting bad habits acquired through faulty practise. This 
discourages more students and wastes more time than any 
other single factor. Quinn-dex does away with it entirely. 
You cannot obtain anything like Quinn-dex except from 
me. Moving pictures have never before been applied to 
piano instruction. Quinn-dex is operated easily and simply 
by hand, and even a child can successfully use it. Jt contains & 
6384 separate pictures. Quinn-dex is fully explained in my 
free booklet ‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ.” Write 
today. 


Howls 


Learn 


Ene BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio C3 
Social Union Bldg-, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 


The old way of studying with a so-called “private teacher” 
Byte orale) poken ” methods rapidly being discarded, | Fi? particulars of your Course-and spevial reduced 
and anybody can see why. If you want a teacher “all to 4 Tuition offer. 
yourself” and can afford only $1 to $5 a lesson, it goes with- | akan. ‘Moe twat ee 
out saying that you can obtain only third-rate instruction. ' 
No true authority could give you his entire, exclusive atten- 
tion for so small a fee. Furthermore, by the old fashioned 
oral method, at least half your ‘“‘private teacher’s” time is | 
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Let Me Show You 
That You Can Hear! 


: Don’t say it cannot be done—had Mr. Bell said 
ia 6that, there wouldhave been notelephones. I have 
shown over 825,000 deaf persons that they can 
hear distinctly, and have thousands of grateful 
letters from them, mainly) because I said to them 
what I now say to you—‘‘My company does not 
want a cent from you until you know that the 
Acousticon will make you hear.’’ Just say,‘‘I am 
hard of hearing and willtry the Acousticon.’’ We 
will immediately send you, charges paid, the new 


1919 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit — No Expense 


After you have given it any test that you choose, 
it is entirely for you tosay whether you will keep 
or return it—at least you will know whether you 
are among the hundrc’s of thousands of fortun- 
ate ones to whom it (!>cs restore normal hearing. 
Address me personally, ic you prefer. 


K. M. TURNER, Pres. 
General Acoustic Co., 1305 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, grace- 
ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 
comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pim 
ples. blackheads, strengthen sagging facial mus- 
¢eles—all through following our simple directions. ‘Thou- 
sands have done so. No drugs. no big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints 
all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 


FLIZABETH ARDEN’S 
Salons have long been the 
Mecca for women who desired the services of the fore- 
most specialist in the cultivation of beauty. Many, 
however, cannot come for the treatments, so Eliza- 
beth Arden has determined that the Treatments shall 
come to them. To this end she has arranged the 
ELIZABETH ARDEN HOME COURSE 
Through her systematized method, Elizabeth Arden 
can analyze your requirements and be as certain of 
results as if you were aregular client at her Salon. 
She.will plan a course to suit your needs which will 
improve your natural charms and pleasingly empha- 
size your individuality. 
To obtain information, check any items in the follow~ 
ing list you wish advice about and send, with your 
name and address, to Elizabeth Arde: ‘at her New 
aS You incur no obligation. Booklet on 
CULTIVATION OF 
Complexion... Eyes... Hair... Hands... Eyelashes and 
Brows... Contour of ‘Neck, Bust, Arms, Shoulders... 
CORRECTION OF 
Sagging Muscles... Double Chin... Wrinkles or Lines... 
Blackheads... Coarse pores.. . Acne... Brown Spots... 


Weight, too thin... too stout. 
673 Fifth Avenue 


Elizabeth Arden §2 fe aarone 


Washington. D. C., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
Boston, 192 “Bovlaton St. Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. 


“Tam,” he confessed. 

“Then,” said Phillida, ‘please don’t.” 

For a while he kicked the soft turf with 
the toe of his riding-boot. Then he met 
her eyes squarely, and said, 

“Just have to.” She would have inter- 
rupted, but he went on quickly: “You 
are such a tremendous dear, Phil! I can’t 
endure the idea of your running risks. It 
isn’t really worth it.” 

There was a pathetic honesty in his 
veice, but Phillida replied: 

“Tf I had had a taste for salvation, 
Dicky, I showd have married into the 
Church instead of becoming engaged to 
you. A very nice curate at. Canterbury 
yroposed to me once. He had a tessellated 
straw hat and such an engaging manner. 
But-a girl generally judges a man by: his 
boots, and. his were—you know—square 
toes and blacking. They chilled me dread- 
fully, for it seemed they were soled with 
convention and uppered with propriety.” 
Her eyes rested on Dick’s beautifully cut 
riding-boots, shining gaily in the afternoon 
sun, then flashed up to meet his. ‘‘You’re 
a fraud! Yes, you are; for, at heart, you 
are every bit as saintly as you looked in 
church.” 

“You are. wrong,” he replied. “It is 
just because I am nct a saint that I speak 
so. Fair dos, Phillida; give a chap a 
chance. It doesn’t pay for a girl to play 
with fire as you do.” 

ce Fire? 99) 

“Yes, I mean fire. These suppers and 
dance clubs are all jolly well now and then 
—but you're there too often—it is just ask- 
ing for trouble.” 

‘““What trouble?” 

“Talk, if you like.” 

“Talk won’t hurt me,” she laughed. 

“Then it hurts me—hurts me damnably. 


| 


I hate to think of you being seen out at’ 
all hours with all manner of casual ac-}. 


quaintances. 
old girl.” 

“‘Just a minute,” said Phillida. ‘‘Let’s 
understand one another. I want to be 
quite sure what you’re driving at—that’s 
alle? 

But he could only repeat, 

“Tt isn’t worth the candle—men aren’t 
as trustworthy as you believe, Phil.” 

“* Trustworthy!’ It looks as if they aren’t 
very trusting.” She pelted the phrase at 
him accusatively, and he answered back 
hotly enough: 

‘““You’ve no right to say that. 
you absolutely.” 

“But do you?” 

“You know I do.” 

“Of course, if you aren’t satisfied—” 
She did not finish the sentence but started 
another, speaking very fast. ‘Oh, it’s 
rotten of you—rotten! Little cathedral- 
cityism! You’d better choose again, Dick}: 
—you can. Just because you’ve no joy of 
life—no spirit of adventure. What’s the 
harm? There is none. It makes me furi- 
ous. A narrow-minded prejudice that 
seems to fancy every hour after midnight 
is steeped in sin and vice. Too childish! 
Too silly! Suppose it does amuse me to 
dance and dash around with a few light- 
hearted, clean-hearted souls—am I to be 
branded for it? Can’t you see the differ- 
ence in jolliness and wickedness?” 

“Very well,” he answered. 

“T doubt it. After all, I lured you out, 
didn’t I?” 


It isn’t worth the candle, 


I trust 


“Don’t be foolish, Phillida.”’ 


i}. Lowest prices. Send for your Book today. 
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Coughs ana colds are the 


same today as when grand- 


ma was a girl. And Piso’s | 


is still the same favorite 
that it was more than 50 
years ago. Gives prompt 
relief; eases tickling; 

Bante hoarseness and 
inflamed throats. 


Ask your drugégist for Piso’s 


Contains No Opiate 
Safe for Young and Old ; 


QUICKLY 


ALLE-PHONOGRAPHS 


**Like learning a tune—and as easy..’” Our Disc Records) 
repeat the correct accent _and_ pronunciation until you) 
knowit. Family and friends enjoy if ome THe Hob. 
LANGUAGE-PHONE M 
And Rosenthal’s Practical repel. 
War has created unlimited opportunities for those who! 
know languages. Prepare now to better your position or in- 
crease your business, Used and recommended by educators 
in leading colleges. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer. 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


SPANISH, FRENCH THE 
4915 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St.,.N. Y: 


ITALIAN; ETC: 


BIG 76-page Style Book, picturi: ine. 
dreds of Dresses, Coats, a 
, Waists and Corsets—specially designed 
| for Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. 


Largest Maternity Specialists in the world. All 
apparel made by ourselves. Best materials. 


oft Fifth Aveta 


Printing Cheap 


Cards,circulars, labels,book, paper. 
4 <= Diarger $20 Job press $85" up.Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
: Write factory for press catalog, TY PH, cards, 
Vl no ner. THE PRESS CO. D-36 Meriden. Conn. 


Tells of the great opportunities for 

and woren in this attractive ne Se ee oe 

how _you can learn by mail in spare dies 
Send for copy atonce, No obligatenes 


E.G. Alcorn, American School of pane 
Dept. 110 185 B. State |. State St., Columbus, Obi¢ Columbus, O! 


- SEXOLOGYs 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome | 
way, in one volume: =| 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. « 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. - 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 

- Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
“Alli Hin onevolume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Illustrated Knowledge a Mother Should — to Her Danghien| 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘*Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contenta| 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. | 


SORUEUSCLUACEUDSRUAEOVEMCUCSTEAGEUSERCOCTSTLORO OSCR SUS OLOS REL AGREQESELGUCESLOLERTSESEO SOO A CEA ONT aE TE NE 


PU 


SEXUAL’ 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth) 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. — 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
. Every young woman should know 

ty What every young husband and 
Postpaid: | Every young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 
Plain wrapper Table contents & commendations on r 


AMERICAN PUB. CO... -303 Winston Bldg. Philadelphia | 
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KNOWLEDGE 
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| “ButI did. Perhaps you think I am not 
ble to take care of myself.” 

“T know you are. You are strong 
nough to fight against everything but— 
ircumstance.” 

“¢Circumstance?’”’ 

“Ves—prepared circumstance. That’s 
omething which may get the better of any 
ne of us.” 

Suddenly she laughed. 

| “Hoo, Dick; you are a fool! I’d be 
shamed to make such a confession.”’ 

“T mean it.” 

“You must be startlingly weak.” 

= am.” 

“JT don’t Jike weak people overmuch. - I 
fon’t like people whose strength lies ‘in 
rgument and convention. Perhaps it was 
‘ust as well we had this talk.” 

| The meaning of her words was not too 
ubtle to comprehend. 

“That means good-by to me, eh?” he 
jueried. 

' “Tf you please,” she replied. Her voice 
vas none too steady. 

But Dick’s ears were dulled for the 
noment, for a devil of anger was tattooing 

n his brain. 

“Right!” he said. “You can pitch my 
ove overboard, if you wish, and heaven 
rant you satisfaction in the cargo you 
xchange it for. It’s a fine alternative at 
my rate—a parcel of trivial friends, a 
agtime band, and the choice of a dozen 
porting-cars to skid you to the doors of 
valf the restaurants in town.” Then 
suddenly the devil died and was replaced 
yy a pathetic little boy who stretched out 
us hand and said, ‘‘Oh, Phil, Phillida dear 
—I do love you, and want you so!” 

But Phillida had gone, and the small 
ialf-hoop of diamonds which glistened in 
he grass looked like wet eyes crying. 

If the world were asked what of all 
fferings it could most readily dispense 
vith, the answer beyond all question would 
e, “Advice.” Nobody wants advice, and 
early everybody resents it. 

Missionaries, according to comic-paper 
thority, are slain and jugged for the 
imple reason that they offer advice where 
t is not desired. Friendships have been 
woken, love has been sacrificed, the af- 
ection of children alienated from the 
varents, the success of businesses robbed of 
Tuition by the overlavish expenditure of 
his simple six-lettered word. 
= yet, so long as the world revolves in 
pace and the tides come up the rivers 
rom the sea, man- and womankind will 
five advice, and man- and womankind will 
efuse to accept it. Experience teaches, 
ays the old Latin proverb, but, in truth, 
Xperience teaches nothing, for men still 
etsevere in the ways of their forefathers, 
nd the missionary still tramps across the 
Wamps of Africa toward the predestined 
tew-pot of the cannibal. 

‘Very like a missionary did Dick feel 
luring the aching days of loneliness which 
ollowed the foregoing dialogue. Also, he 
vas oppressed with the unsatisfying con- 
ciousness of having done what he believed 
be the ‘right thing.’’ It would have 
een so easy to have let Phillida romp 
long in her reckless, unthinking way and 
have said nothing, but a very vivid 
error lived in him that perchance her 
ame might come to be spoken of lightly 
ne of the harebrained companions who 
ired her harmless escapades. 


irls nowadays do all manner of mad ! 


25 (ents 


is all that its name implies 
Cluett, Peabody e¥ Co., Inc. Makers, Troy, Ye: 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Quickly Relieve 
Coughing, Hoarseness, Sore Throat 


For seventy years these tablets have been 
faithfully serving speakers, lecturers, vocal- 
ists and thousands of others, in quickly 
easing sore throat, hacking cough, loss of 
voice, bronchial and asthmatic troubles 
prevalent in winter. 

Not a confection, but a genuine remedy. 
Contain no opiates or other harmful ingredi- 

| ents, hence are especially safe for children. 
A small piece relieves a sore throat. 
Four sszes, 15¢, 356, 75¢ & $1.25. At all druggists. 

John I. Brown & Son, Boston ,Mass. 


Agents for Continent of America: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co.,Inc., New York—Toronto 


Safe Handy 
. Dependable 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Deyelop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
your Spare time profitable. 


Courses ‘in Short-Story Writ- 
jing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 


Writing, etc., taught person LU 


Dr. Esenwein ally. by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. 


Frank, “honest, helpful. advice. Rea/ teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


calls it: Another pupil received over $1,000 before 

completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 

rand mother, is averaging»over $75 a week from 

photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or‘agency doing so much 
for writers, young. or old. "The universities recognize 
this, for over one. hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions.are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are:constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer’s Library. Wé also publish The 

Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 
Che Home Correspondence School 4: 
Dept. 84 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 190% © 


Turn your ideas into dollars; ° 


{| 
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Constructive. criticism. , 
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Have You Any of 
These Ailments? 


Even the most stub- 
born—Common Ail- 
ments—yield to my 
treatment, as: 


Excess Flesh in any 
part of body _ 
Thin Bust; Chest, 
Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 

The most progressive physicians are my friends. ‘Their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 

Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confidence 
and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may forget it. [ 
will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you how to 
stand, walk and breathe correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


E free from nagging ailments as our soldiers 
are free! Weigh what you should weigh! 
Havea perfect figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Bea 


source of inspiration to your friends. Inotherwords, LIVE. 


When all of the vital organs are doing their proper 
work, and you stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, 
erippe and colds have little hold on you. 


I have helped 87,000 refined, intellectual wo nen regain health and 
good figures. - 1 have taught then how to keep well. Why not you? 
You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to following 

scientific, hygienic principles of health, which I 
direct to suit your particular needs, and f 


You Can Weigh Exactly 
What You Should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 
40,000 women and increased the weight of 40,000 
more. I can do the same for you and at the sane 
time strengthen every vital organ. 

My work has grown in favor because results 


are quick, natural, permanent, scientific and 
appeal to common sense, 


You Can Have a Good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful 
figure. Perfect your own. You can and you 
will look a lot better in a modest dress if you carry 
it well than in a $200 gown with a poor figure. 

I want to help you to realize that your health 


lies almost entirely in your own hands and that 
you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Medical magazines advertise my work. 


Miss Cocroft has surely been doing a valuable war work. She is a ees recognized 
authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face will be 
sent .to any woman 
whose appearance 


shows that time or 
illness or any other 


| 9 
pees Seeds 


3 Sweet Peas 


SIX STANDARD 
SPENCERS 


For 25e we. will 


mail one 
packet each of the following: 


Constance Hinton, white 


cause is stealing from : : Elfrida Pearson, pink 
her the charm of girlhood ™“ é : George Herbert, carmine 
beauty. It will show how irish Belle, lilac 


without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘ 


King Manoel, 


‘beauty’’ treatments or apricot 


other artificial means, shé can remove the traces Mrs. Routzahn, 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, " maroon 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial » together withthe 
defect should know about the remarkable i §©63©. Burpee Jeaflet: 


Beauty Exercises i= “How to grow 


Sweet Peas. 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet”” and es Mailed to your 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to | pee door for 25c. 


scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the | 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will’ show: how hve minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray's simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


If purchased 
separately, the 
above collection 
would cost 60c. 


Burpee’s Annual 


Results Guaranteed Y Wes The leading American 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what Seed Catalog will be 


to do to bring back the 


firmness to the facial mailed free to those 


muscles-and tissues and smoothness and beauty ; who write for it. Write 


tothe skin. Write today. 


for your copy today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. bey § W. ATLEEBURPEECO. 
Suite 348 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois eee “ Seed Growers _ Philadelphia 


-You knew it was just a dirty lie?” 
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things which their Victorian grandma, 
would have thought the very epitome oj 
sin. It is quite the thing for a girl to sup 
and dine at a dozen different restaurants 
with a dozen different men, and to dance 
the night through in unchaperoned free 
dom. We have acquired a greater brea 
of mind with the twentieth century—w< 
admit an easier license. Where heretofore 
we were not allowed to touch even the rail. 
ing, now we swing our legs over the abys: 
and never consider how vastly insecure th 
cliff’s edges may be. ; 

Very splendid it is—very honest 
healthy, very trusting—and there woulc 
not be a fault in the scheme if God hac 
made all men gentlemen. But there lie 
the flaw and there the answer as to. 
some of the sweetest and best suddenly 
throw up their hands and topple unsus: 
pectingly into the dark. 

Phillida was a great litle sport—no enter 
prise was too hazardous for her to engag¢ 
upon. Her exquisite good looks and un- 
rivaled diablerie set the heart of bohemiar 
London into a whirl. In their legion they 
beset her, and she, with a delightful i impar- 
tiality, favored each alike with a tamilia) 
camaraderie, a joyous wit, and an excellent 
good faith. In the measure of the peril sh« 
ran lay the measure of her security, anc 
none who admired overreached the mar. 
gins of admiration. | 

Fortified by this knowledge, she Be F 
not forgive Dick for his words of caution} 
It was the first time a shadow of doubi 
had been thrown across her path, and it 
left a hot resentment. She could not for: 
give him, but she missed him horribly, foi 
the rest did not count with her at all 
They were merely toys to-be cupboardec 
as a child’s are for the more rapturou; 
moments spent at the tables of their 
mothers and fathers. . 

She hated losing Dick. She frownec 
for him in the dark, kicked her feet agains! 
the bed-rails, bit the pillow, and cried. 

And because she was unhappy, she flung 
herself more recklessly into the silly rounc 
of pleasures, and, as a perfectly natura) 
result, she came to be talked about. 

Thus it happened that there was a fight 
in Wilfred Dean’s rooms, and Presto: 
Wake was carried out in the arms of thre 
companions. 

Dick did not let him go, however, befor: 
he had exacted a very absolute denial 4 
all that had been said before. 

“Say it’s a lie,” he said, standing ove; 
the fallen figure, who, a moment before 
had hinted darkly of his powers of con 
quest. 

‘‘B-but she did come to my rooms, 
stuttered Wake. 

“Give a reason—the real reason.’ 

“It was raining—there © was no hood 01 
the car, and, as she was in evening dress, 
suggested she should shelter there till ch: 
storm passed.” x | 

‘‘And that’s the truth?” 2 | 

‘Ves. ” sr 

“Right! Now, what did you mean wher 
you said, ‘I believe it could be worked”? 


| 
| 


3 


“N- nothing. e 4 
‘Nothing, eh?” ‘ 
“No. ” : 


“You believed nothing of the kind 


Fs 
* 


“VEVES. 3 

You're a cad, then—aren’t you?” ‘ 
“‘Suppose so.” 2 | 
‘Then say it—say, ‘I’m a cad.’” 4 | 
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“TPma cad,’” faltered Wake. 
“Carry him out,” said Dick. 

‘That was on Thursday, and by Saturday 
aorning Dick had made up his‘mind what 
ie would do. Incidentally, he had not slept 
luring the nights between, which, in some 
legree, explains the nature of his plans. 
ileeping on a determination is the best 
aeans of weighing its value. Faults ap- 
ear With greater definition in the lemon 
ight of early morning. But Dick’s plan 
yas a fever-plan, and contained the ele- 
aents of a distraught imagination. It was 
iseless, so he argued, to preach to Phillida 
i the error and peril of her ways; nothing 
yould serve but to show her the peril in a 
iving form, and to this end he made his 
reparations. 

‘There would be a gala at Raymur’s on 
aturday night, and dancing until the small 
jours. All the ‘‘bloods” of the town would 
ye there, and certainly Phillida among 
hem. 

Dick was not a member, but it was easy 
0 gain admittance. It struck him as an 
ronical turn of humor to telephone to 
reston Wake for an invitation. Wake 
yas in no mood for fresh conclusions, and 
ie sent the ticket by a messenger-boy in 
he shortest possible time. ‘“‘Herewith. 
» W.,” he wrote, and Dick laughed as he 
ead the words and stuck the card in his 
nirror. 

His eyes were very bright from want of 
leep, and his skin felt hot and aching. 

“Get me a barber,” he ordered, and 
rhen his man returned with a barber, Dick 
vas shaved and massaged and _toileted 
nto a smoother frame of mind. 

He dined alone at his favorite grill-room, 
nd perhaps drank more than usual. His 
ice struck him as peculiar and remote as 
e called for his bill, signed it, and rose from 
he table. He had been scribbling on the 
ack of the menu between courses, and he 
loubled the card and dropped it in his 
ocket before leaving. 

Outside, his long sporting two-seater 
yaited at the curb. There was no chauf- 
eur, and he swore at the commissionaire, 
rho had difficulty in swinging the starting- 
andle. ‘To excuse himself, he gave the 
nan a sovereign. 

You can always judge the temper or 
pirit of a youth by the sounds from the 
xhaust of his automobile. As Dick “took 
ff” from the doors of the restaurant, the 
oar was like the opening chorus of a great 
ffensive. 

He went no further than his chambers 
n Jermyn Street, and here he rewrote the 
ubstance of what he had scrawled across 
hemenu. He read it, put it in an envelop, 
nd slipped it behind a photograph on the 
nantel-shelf. 

After this, he walked up and down for a 
vhile, tried the key of the room-lock— 
traightened his writing-table, and looked 
nto the small inner apartmeat where he 
reakfasted, to assure himself there were 
lasses, wine, and sandwiches. 

The time seemed to pass with leaden 
loth, and presently he could endure his 
wn society no longer and, descending to 
he car, made his way to the club. 

It was twelve-thirty before he emerged 
md climbed into the car again. A few 
andies and soda and two nights without 
leep had somehow altered the values of 
mdinary affairs. It seemed a matter of 
fery small consequence whether or not he 

over the folk who leaped aside as the 
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nal ligaments and causes the inter- 
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Easy to adjust a great comfort 
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“Hey Tom!” 


D° you remember when 


Tom Sawyer went swim- 


ming and had everything hid- 
den so carefully so that Aunt 


Polly couldn’t find outP— 


Aunt Polly had sewed up his 
shirt that morning— 


But Tom had carefully re-sewed 
it, so he thought he was safe. But 
alack and alas! 
thread instead of white. 


he used black 


Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
—but you will want to cry as you laugh. For behind the joy 
of youth is the reality of life—the philosophy you did not see 


when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 
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While. he lived, we loved him. 
He made us laugh, so that we had 
not time to see that his style was 
sublime, that he was. biblical in 
simplicity, that he was to America 
another Lincoln in spirit. 

We watched for his great white 
head in the crowds—we hung on his 
every word—we smiled, ready’ to 
laugh at his least word. But now 


He was American. 


might own it. 


make their price low.’ 


missed it. 
must act at once. 


not delay. 


your Mark Twain. 


at the present price. 


But now the price must go up again. You 
You must sign and mail the cou- 
pon now. If you want a set at a popular price, do 
This edition will soon be withdrawn, 
and then you will pay considerably more for 


The last of the edition is in sight. 
will never again bea set. of Mark Twain 
Now is your 
opportunity to save money, 
not tomorrow—is the time to send 
the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 


he is gone—we love him—yes,—he’s 
still the familiar friend—but he has 
joined the immortals. More than 
Whitman—than Longfellow — than 
Poe or Hawthorne or Irving—he 
stands for America—with the great 
of the earth—the Homer of this new 
land—a prince of men—a king 
among dreamers—a child among 


children. 


The Great American 


He had the 
idealism of America—the humor, 
the kindliness, the reaching toward 
a bigger thing, the simplicity. 
this work we find all things, from 


that was ever written in the English 
language, of serene and lovely 
beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A 
man whocould write two suchbooks 
as “ ‘Huckleberry Finn” and “Joan 


In 


the ridiculous in “Huckleberry of Arc” was sublime in power. 
Finn” to the sublime of “Joan of | His youth and his laughter are 
Arc”? —the most spiritual book eternal; his genius will never die. 
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much more than this Author’s National Edition. 
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in price was a very small one. 


So one of the last ane 
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big car drilled recklessly through the traf 
Outside the entrance to Raymur’s, he pe| 
formed a very fine skid to the unlimi 4 
admiration of the ultramarine-liveric 
door-boy, who was a competent judge || 
such affairs. 


‘e 


odor of flowers—which sprang from 


ters of pink roses which hung everywher| 
Dick handed in his coat and hat ar 
mounted the broad stairway. ae 
He must have looked very handsom 2 
for several women and even a few me 


turned to glance aout as he Se thy 
by. u 


shoulder, no other man in the ballroo: 
could compare favorably. Some of th 
same inspired piety and quasi-humorou; 
ness which, when a boy, his tace had e: 
pressed still haunted his looks that nigh 

Phillida saw him several minutes bef 


he saw her, and her heart thumped, despii_ 
She must hay 
guessed he was there i in search of her, anc 
with all a woman’s cruelty, she looke 
through and beyond him when their or 


her efforts to quiet it. 


met. 


Dick laughed and passed her by, anal ie 


the buffet beyond an idea came to him. 


‘“‘A sheet of note-paper and a brandy a an 


soda,”’ he told the waiter. 


(_ 
It was a very discreet sheet of not, 


paper and a very infinitesimal envelop th 
waiter brought. 


with the means of meeting it in an ai 
tractive form. 

Dick laughed again as he wrote. Th 
written words, as nearly as his memor 
served him, were those which Phillida ha 


used in the billet she had palmed him in th. 


church. Only the rendezvous and the hou 
were different. ; 
I like you. If you like me, let’s eee on th 
first landing at 1:15. We could have adie! 
tures. One who loves you, ha 
P. $.—Burn this. e 


He rolled it up very small and, holdin 
it in his closed fist, with just a corne 


showing, walked toward the place wher 
she was sitting. As he approached, h 
hummed an old chant which the choir use, 


to sing 


Phillida looked up, and he flashed at. q 
just the same glance which years before sh 
had flashed at him. She read its meanin. 


in an instant, and he felt the brush of he 
fingers as the note changed hands. rs 

Then he passed through to the ballroon 
all atingle with the foretaste of adventur 

There was no one on the first landin, 
when he took his place there, but as th 
silver bell of the down-stair clock struck th 


quarter, Phillida rustled through an arch 


way of palms and roses. 

She stopped and looked up at him x 
proachfully from under her spring 
lashes. 

“T suppose you want to make it ~ 
she said. 

Never had she inated sweeter or ribt 
desirable—never had her straight frow 
seemed lovelier. His heart swayed towar’ 
her irresistibly. But this was no a 
the plan. 

“Just for to-night, if you would. “ 

“‘T don’t think you deserve it.’ 

**Let’s forget the quarrel and be adv 
turers again.’ 

She looked at him, and a’ smile awl < 


Senay pay 


is 1 


In the foyer, there was an intoxicatir) 


They were accustomed t, 
the request, and had provided themselv¢ 
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Wouldn’t be bad,” she said. 

Then let’s begin as we began that 
te 

he smile broke into a laugh, and 
aory threw back the words of the past. 
Hello!” she said. ‘‘How are you?” 
Going strong,’’: came the answer. 
‘yu all right?” 

Yes, thanks.” 

[’m jolly glad.” 

nd they laughed as merrily as children. 
‘Come on; let’s dance.” 

ye shot out a hand. 

/Since there’s no footer field to cross.” 
is hand fastened upon hers, and they 
/ to the ballroom. 

he chandeliers were out and the floor 
/ lit up by harlequin-lights from the 
/s in the gallery above. 

‘hrough the ever-changing colors they 
ced to the madness of the ragtime band. 
‘me moment, as he looked down on her, 
| was bathed in lavender. 

/Youare like a dawn fairy,” he said—and 
/t, as a mighty glow of tomato-colored 
t flooded them all, ‘‘And now you are 
ae.” 

‘hey supped together, and he ordered 
mpagne. Of this she only sipped, but 
‘drank with the reckless energy 01 
itement. 

‘What now?” she asked, as they left 
table. 

Anything,” he said. “‘I’ve a car be- 
. Wouldn’t it be terrific to spin out 
iewhere? Are you game?” 

ind the old reply, 

I’m game for anything you'll do.” 

he wrapped herself in furs and he put 
ig about her. 

Ince more the door-boy was moved to 
Miration as the steel-studded tires 
ieked on the asphalt and the long car 
led itself into the night. 

\ very sociable car was Dick’s—almost 
slying in a punt toride init. It seemed 
urd to be so comfortable at such a 
ed. He headed west, and soon they 
‘e tearing up Kingston Hill as though it 
l been a down grade. 

Not once did Phillida ask where they 
‘e going—she seemed utterly contented 
1 care-free, and this made him frown 
terly and strengthened his resolve. 

[hey passed through Cobham and Rip- 
, turned left, and climbed to the hills 
r Shere and the valleys where once the 
on used to roam. Back through 
wtherhead they made their way, and the 
cks were striking four as once again 
y entered the great West End. 

t seemed that Dick had been delaying 
‘home-coming, for in the last few miles 
had slackened speed. Also, he had 
ked very little. 

‘Are you cold?”’ he asked, as they came 
osite the Ritz. 

‘Just a bit.” 

Te hesitated. 

‘Better cone to my rooms for a mo- 
A there’s sure to be a fire and a sand- 
‘T think I'll go right back.” 

Jick laughed. 

‘Not game?” he said. 

‘Silly little thing!”’ she flashed back. 
ll come if you like.’ 

de twisted the car savagely into St. 
hes’s Street, turned sharp to the left, 
1 pulled up before his. chambers. 

‘Up you go!” For some reason, he 
med breathless. 
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The Ona mel Fireless 


An Evening Treat 
Around the fire at evening-time, 
there is nothing more satisfying 
or surpassingly good than Pen- 
nant Peanuts—the big golden 
kind, whole roasted, free from skins 
and properly salted. 


They are nutritious, too, and ,you can eat al! 
you want. Take them home crisp and fresh in 


the 5c Glassine bag with the red Pennant on 
it, or in the handy family packages—pound 

and 4-pound tins, and so and 6 ounce 
glasses. 
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—and if you don’t decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a 
marvel—if the whole family don’t say that they never had better 
meals, more wholesomely cooked, and if you don’t say that you 
did it with far less work than you ever did before—then send it 
right back and I will return your money without argument. 


\ Try My Rapid 30 Days On My 
. Personal Money Back Guaranty 


; Try my Rapid this way and see how much better it is than the ordi- 
nary—two tops instead of one to retain the heat—no reheating neces- 
sary—radiators do not crack or break—last forever. 


Send For Big FREE Book. It shows that with the Rapid, you can 
cook or prepare every dish you serve on your table. It roasts, boils, 
stews, steams, fries, bakes every kind of meat, fish and vegetables 
—makes delicious soups, puddings, breakfast foods, preserves. Does 
a score of things you never knew a Fireless Cooker could do. Send 
for the Free Book. With it will come my special price proposition. 
Write today. A postal will do. WM. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


The Wm. Campbell Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Exceptional beauty and 
ability account for the 
phenomenal success of 
one of the younger screen 
stars who gladly testifies 
to the merit of the Star 
Vibrator 

CorRRINE GRIFFITH 


FOR BEAUTY 


Five minutes a day with a Star Electrical Vibra- 
tor will work a marvelous change in your ap- 
pearance—drawn facial muscle: relax, wrinkles 
disappear and the clear glow of health returns. 
Scalp massage prevents dandruff and falling 
hair. 


FOR HEALTH 


If you suffer from rheumatism, cold feet, back- 
ache, headache, overstrained maus¢les, or from 
any of the many ills and discomforts arising 
from poor circulation, a Star Vibrator will af- 
ford immediate relief. 


THE STAR VIBRATOR 


eonnects with any electric light socket, costs 
practically nothing, to operate, will not get 
out of order and is old under an absolute 
guarantee. 
10 DAYS TRIAL 

Send us five dollars and we will ship you the 
Star Vibrator complete with attachments, giv- 
ing you the privilege of using it 10 day and if 
not absolutely satisied, you may return it and 
we will immediately, and without question, 
refund your money. 

This guarantee is made by one of 

the best known manufacturing ¢con- 

cerns in Torrington, where we refer 

you to any bank or business house. 


‘THE FITZGERALD MFG. COMPANY 
35 Railroad Square Torrington, Conn. 


Salesman and Dealers—We have a wonderful 
proposition for you—write for details. 


Long Eye-Lashes 


And Pretty Eye-Brows 


havea great deal todoin making 
a face attractive. Hundreds of 
well-known SCREEN, STAGE 
and SOCIETY favorites have 
foundthatthe daily useof LASH- 
NEEN is a simple and easy way 
to bring out the full beauty of 
eye-lashes and eye-brows—it 
keeps them in a healthy condi- 
tion, nourishes them ina natural 
manner that stimulates growth, 
and adds a new charm that can- 
not beobtained inany other way. 


“st NEEY 


Isan Oriental formula. Guaran- 
teed absolutely harmless. Easy 
toapply and sure in results. 
Over 100,000 American women 
have used it with success. 
i i i wonder that your prepara- 
Mailed in plain cover upon tion sented cee many 


receipt of 50c (coinor money dressing tables nowadays.’ 
order). LEAH BAIRD 


Cash Baird says: 
ak can sincerely recommend 


Lashneen. J am more than 
satisfied with what it has 
done for my eye-lashes and 
brows, 

When one considers what is 
gained by its use, I do not 
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tray. 


The fire needed very little attention and 
soon sprang to life, lighting the room with 
a pleasant dancing yellow. 

Dick switched on a little table-lamp and 
that was all. 

“Just see if there are some sandwiches,” 


jhe said, and then called from the inner 


room, “‘ Will you have champagne or some 
claret?” 

“Don’t think I want anything,’ came 
the answer. 

He opened a bottle and brought in the 


“Just a little.” He poured out the wine 
and helped himself liberally. ‘Topping 


's FREE vou | 


evening,” he said. - 
“‘Ra-ther—absolutely.”’ 
‘°Fraid you might have been bored.” 
“Why ever: should I?” > 
““Well”—he seemed to have difficulty 
in finding the words—‘“‘’tisn’t altogether 
a novelty—is it?” 
‘““No; we’ve had a truant-night before.” 


“Yes; I ‘wasn’t thinking of: that. . 


mean, you’ve done a nocturnal run with 
other chaps, haven’t you?” 

‘““A few times when the mood seized me. 
I’ve liked this best, though. This has been 
a really topping adventure.” 

‘Yes, it has, and it isn’t over yet.” 

She looked at him, puzzled, but he did 
not meet her eyes. Instead, he moved to 
the door and fiddled, so it seemed, with the 
handle; then his hand went to his pocket 
and dropped a key there. The plan was 
beginning to work; Phillida had not fol- 
lowed his actions, but she rose and stood 
with her back to the fire. 

And suddenly, 

‘“‘Oh, glorious—glorious you look!” said 
Dick. The words were wrung from him, 
and he was unconscious of saying them, 
and only conscious of a yielding desire. 

Then, somewhere inside his brain—his 
better nature rose up and cried: ‘‘Shame! 
Open that door! The plan is damnation!”’ 
But the schemes we devise from our imag- 
inings, the schemes we bring into being 
as servants sometimes grow mighty and 
master us. 

‘““We’re here—alone,” said Dick hoarsely, 
‘‘alone—you and I—understand?”’ 

Next he knew, he had thrown his 
arms round her and was kissing her-hair 
madly. 

Phillida cried out once, and her hand 
stretched anywhere for support. It struck 
the tray which slipped with a crash to the 
floor. The shutter of a little Swiss clock 
sprang open and ‘‘Cuc-koo! Cuc-koo!” 
sang the foolish little plaster bird from 
within. 

The madness snapped. Dick released 
his hold and fell back against the mantel- 
shelf, covering his eyes. 

Then Phillida’s voice, sounding very far 
away, 

““You—Dick—oh!”’ 

“Come on,” said the Plan; 
what it was all about.” 

Dick fumbled with his hand on the 
mantel and seized the letter. 

“Read that,’ he said, but he knew the 
plan had not worked and the letter was a 
lie. 

‘““Open the door, 

“‘Read it first.” 

He thrust it into her hand, turned away, 
threw up the window, and leaned out into 
the night. 

And because the door was locked, 


“show her 


” said Phillida. 


)Phillida broke the seal and read: 
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I want to frighten you. I have chos 
way. Sooner or later this would hav 
pened to you in reality; sooner or la 
would have stumbled in the trap of- prepg, 
circumstances. I can hardly hope you | 
forgive, but that could not dissuade me, 
shall be rewarded if the sacrifice has na 
made in vain. 


Twice she read it; then her eyes t tr 
to him in the shadows by the window. 

‘‘And this is true?” 

Just audibly he replied, 

“Ves, ” 

“Vou thought out each detail to a 

me—for this.’ m 

“Yes; I brought you hese for this” 

A silence, then: ; 7 | 

‘‘Are you satisfied when the whole 4 
from beginning to end was a fake? Ae 
to believe I have done any wrong—or { 


= nr 


a lin 


any risk just because you act a prepa 
scene and play the part of a seducer? 
that to teach me anything but disgus| 
of your?” He was silent. .“‘That’s 4 
you want me to believe?” Still no ter 
‘““That you were acting?” . 

Very slowly he straightened hims 
turned, and faced her. 

“T meant to act,” he said; “but 
God, it was real enough! ee & 

He could not meet her eyes, but wal 
quickly to the door, unlocked it, and ey 


it open. 
“Dick!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, Dicky’ 
“There's ay 


: 


‘“Go now,” he begged. 
ing you can say of me that I cannot sey 
myself.”’ 

“But perhaps there is,’ came “te 
answer. at 

“T have failed loathsomely—that’s all 

She drew her cloak about her and ca: 
to the door. There she stopped. & 

“You haven’t failed. You “| 
because you failed.” : 

But he was too shaken to reall = 
meaning. Py 

“You meant to act this thing for 1 
sake and, instead, because of me? (, 
Dicky!” 

He looked at her and partly undepilal 

‘‘Good God,” he said, ‘‘there is i 
ness in your eyes! ‘: zs | 

‘““There’s nothing to forgive. It’s oy 
that we have grown up suddenly—so ‘st- 
denly that it isn’t safe any longer for us 
steal out at night or sit on the railings 
the end of the pier. Thanks for the lessi, 
Dick.’ Our adventure-days are all ov 
Isn’t it awfully sad?”’ 

‘There was something perplexing - ! 
infinitely appealing in her tone. & 
stretched out a hand, and his closed upon. 
Very serious they were—very seriou 
until he found a smile moving the corn 
of her mouth—a quaint smile that he cou 
not pretend to understand. e 

And, as he looked, it lighted in her ey 
as well. E 

“T don’t believe you,” he said. “A 
venture wiJl never die in your soul.” 

“Do you want it to die, Dick?” 

_ “No,” he said; “no—no! 


share it.’ : } 
““We met in a church first, didn’t 
Dick?—and I said, ‘Will you,’ and J 
said ‘I will,’ but nobody heard us.” — 
And suddenly his arms went round 


again—ever so much louder this tim 
“Tt would be a terrific adven——"} 
But the sentence was never finish 1. 


(Continued from page 31) 


“First, as to your charges. I think I 
ay call them that.” 

1“Oh, yes,” said Qualters, lighting a 
jash cigar; ‘‘they’re charges.” 

“As to who I am, then, all Ill say now 
| it really doesn’t ‘matter. I come from 
where. I represent nobody. My interest 
it in anything you gentlemen could 


fer me. Certainly not money. I’ve 
srown that away before now. About 
twenty thousand dollars, I told 


ie literal truth. It was the ‘gift of a 
wmnection with whom I will have nothing 
do. I wouldn’t touch a cent of it. 
s there were some difficulties in the way 
‘sending it back, I simply gave it away. 
‘don’t want ever to hear of it again.” 
‘Mr. Amme spoke now for the first time, 
'y, sharp. 

“May I ask what it is that you’re 
terested in, Mr.—Mr. Stafford?” he 


Iverly glanced at him. 
Phat’ s not an easy question to answer.’ 

[Oh, then——”’ 

“Wait, please! Perhaps I’d_ better 

y that I’m interested, if in anything, 
he art of writing.” And, noting the 
azzled expression on Amme’s neat little 
ce, he added, “I recognized that you 
ay find it a little hard to believe that.” 
“Oh, no,” put in Qualters easily; 
we’ Te capable of understanding that. 

on.’ 

“Mr. Listerly offered me this job. I 
dn’t ask for it—didn’t know anything 
jout it. I didn’t think at first I’d care 
rit. But I had to do something. Asa 
swspaper man, I was a failure. They 
idn’t like my work. So I began at this. 
hen a curious thing happened.” 

He paused. O’Rell mumbled some- 
ng that sounded like “Very curious,’ 
id hitched forward. 
#Yes, ” said Calverly simply; ‘in the 
e of my work, I met Miss Cantey. 
spoke of her father. I told her—pretty 
ikly, doubtless—that most of the stand- 
d biographies seem to me untrue to 
man character and a false influence in 
ie training of the young.’ 
“You'll admit that discretion has its 
es.” This from Amme. 
The young man glanced at him, said, 
ometimes I wonder,’ and pressed on. 
e had seemed calm ‘enough. But now 
ie inner excitement, the nerve-tension 
at would inevitably cause such stable 
Isiness men and lawyers as these to 
assify him as an irresponsible egotist, 
came evident. It was a part of him; 
: couldn’t conceal it long. 

“Miss Cantey showed me her father’s 

| request, written in his own hand. 

Ore on this matter of the biography. 

ink I can remember part of his 

age. He said: ‘If you feel that you 

, have them tell the truth about me. 
ee for a moment forget that they’ll 
ght like rats. Don’t let Amme have a 
ind in it, or O’Rell, or those. Perhaps 
sterly would help. He’? s a trimmer, but 
not hard-shell, like the others. 99) He 
rew it at them and stared them down. 
hat,” he said, “was what he thought 
you gentlemen.” 
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the strain on the abdominal muscles, prevents 
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erect lines. As a maternity support it is ex- 
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physicians. 

Remember, the Goodform Reducer-Supporter 
is a garment and a supporter combined, made 
of special material to afford the maximum sup- 
port and protection to the wearer. 

If you use any kind of abdominal protector, 
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In mirrored box, with puff. 

Either article sold at every toilet counter or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 50c. 

632 §. Dearborn St., 
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supplies at money-saving prises. All goods soldontenday, 
free trial. Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory. 
You take no chances by dealing with us. We have heen 
established in the photographic business over 16 years. 
Central Camera Oo., Dept. 278, 124 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
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For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
353 5th Ave., New York 
‘Billings Bldg. 4th Floor) 
2.00 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 


Bust Reducer, 5550 
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on doing what he said you’d do. 


| many years. 


Amme knit his brows. O’Rell’s face 
clouded. Qualters laughed softly. 

““Miss Cantey knew my views. 
were, are, the same as her father’s. 


They 
The 


| neat wire baskets of colorless documents 
| you set out for me, Mr. 


Amme, were 
just what he didn’t want and what I 
don’t want. From the way you’re going 
at me, all of you, I see that you’re bent 
You’re 
fighting like rats. That’s why you brought 
me here to-night. And now we seem to 
be facing the question: Are Mr. Cantey’s 
wishes to be respected or are they not? 
Is the last great purpose of Mr. Cantey’s 


| life to be carried out, or not?”’ 


O’Rell was leaning heavily on the desk. 

“Have you seen all the papers in that 
safer” 

“No. bP) 

This reply brought momentary relief 
to the general manager of County Rail- 
ways. He said more easily: 

“What you say about Mr. Cantey’s 
last wishes is only an assertion.” ‘This 
brought a nod from Amme. “You never 
knew theman. We were his intimates for 
We know a good deal more 
about his attitude’ toward life than you.” 

“T tell you I’ve read his own words.” 

O’Rell waved a disgusted hand. 

Qualters now tapped on the table with 
his pencil. 

“You talk rather well,” he said, ‘‘who- 
ever you are. But we’ve given about 
time enough to this. If we choose, we 
can make you pretty unhappy in this 
town. We have about evidence enough 
now to put you away for a little term in 
prison. We may yet decide to do that. 
Using an assumed name to get access to 
important business secrets isn’t nice. 
Doesn’t look well. But, first, I’m willing 
to give you a chance to get quietly out 
of town. What do you say?” 

“T don’t know as I can subscribe to 
that, Oswald,” said O’Rell. ‘First, I’d 
like to know what other papers he’s read 
there.” 

Calverly looked at him, and, as he 
looked, his spirits, which had risen a little 
in the heat of the quiet but intense con- 
flict, sank again. 

They were the world, these men. And 
what was he? It was the old trouble all 
over again, like his two pitilessly illu- 
minating experiences in the News office. 
Truth wasn’t wanted. There were too 
many established properties to protect. 
He wondered a little at his own vanity—he 
called it that—in withholding the fact 
that he had already given up the Cantey 
job. Why bother? What difference did 
anything make, now? 

A telephone-bell rang. He listened 
indifferently as Qualters took up the 
receiver. Then he started, all alert. 
For he distinctly heard a woman’s voice 
say—the odd, grating voice that can 
sometimes be heard at some distance from 
the telephone, 

“Ts Mr. Stafford there?” 

There was only one woman who knew 
where he might be. There was only 
one woman in his heart. 

He heard Qualters say pleasantly, casu- 
ally, 

‘“No; there’s no such person here.” 

He sprang forward, reached for the 
receiver, jerked it and Qualters’ hand away 
from the hook; shouted, “Yes; I am 
here!” 
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Therefore — for your additional 
protection—every package and every 
tablet of genuine Bayer- Tablets of 
Aspirin is marked with The Bayer 
Cross. To make absolutely certain 
when purchasing Bayer- Tablets and 
Capsules of Aspirin, look for The 
Bayer Cross on the labels — then on 


the tablet itself. 


‘*The Your 
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A chainless car on a slippery pavement is an uncertain car. 
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You shouldn’t hesitate a moment in hauling them out of the tool box 
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Qualters relinquished the instrument 
with a shrug. 
Calverly forgot the rich room and the 
ard, hostile men in it. The voice was 
riam Cantey’s. Suddenly he felt her 
esence; he could see her eyes, her hair; 
could feel her in his arms. All his 
nness melted away. She was saying: 
~“Yd rather not say much over the 
ire. But they’ve broken into your 
yom—at your boarding-house. I believe 
hey were after father’s papers. Could 
yi— could you come up here?” 
Yes,” he replied; ‘‘I will. Very soon.” 
“Tm in the study.” 
All right.” 
‘Ym wondering—l’ll tell you all about 
other matter—but I’m wondering if 
feel as I’m beginning to—that we 
ughtn’t to—well, let ourselves be beaten. 
ther wanted it so. Oughtn’t we to 
fight it through?” 
—“Tt’s—I—it’s difficult.” 
>I know. Either way. We must try 
» think it out. I'll wait here in the 
idy. We can talk better here. The 
ouse is quiet.” 
here was a heavy, uncertain step in 
hall. The door burst open, and the 
norable Tim MacIntyre stood before 
hat awry, face flushed, straggling 
k of black hair hanging low on the 
Napoleonic forehead. 
“Tt’s not there!” he cried. ‘And by 
d, O’Rell, if you think you can make 
nonkey out o’ me—taking chances like 
——- ”? 
*Rell muttered an oath, sprang up, 
d to crowd the excited mayor straight 
k out the door. The odor. of liquor 
aded the room. 
Calverly only half heard. Miriam’s 
& was at his ear. He couldn’t catch 
lat she was saying. 
‘Just a moment,” he said, and placed 
and over the transmitter. 
~The Honorable Tim had by this time 
eluded O’Rell and was plunging toward 
1e desk. 
mme had risen, and was pulling ner- 
ly at his neatly trimmed beard. Qual- 
sat tipped back in his chair, balancing 
aper-knife across a steady forefinger, 
looking on with much the expression he 
ht have exhibited at a good play. 
Calverly himself was up now; he backed 
uund the desk, still holding the tele- 


*There’s a limit to what I’ll do for 
! When it comes to coarse 


alters caught his inflamed eye, and 


acIntyre knit his brows, drew himself 
stared in blank confusion. 


“I said—you won’t be long?” 
“No. A few minutes. Just as soon 
as I can manage.” 
“What was all that noise? 
in trouble?” 

‘Tm supposed to be. I don’t seem to 


You’re 


“That’s good.” 

The mayor was bellowing, 
“What’s he doing here?” 
for a moment, he had Calverly’s arm, 
it was promptly shaken off. Then 


O’Rell caught him and pressed him toward 
the door. 

“What is it?” Thus Miriam. “I’m 
getting pretty nervous. I wish you were 
here.” 

Calverly chuckled. 

“Tt’s the burglar, I think,” he said. 

He could feel Qualters’ cool eyes look 
up at this and study him. 

Mayor Tim heard it, too, and came 
plunging back, dragging O’Rell after him. 
Calverly raised an elbow to ward him off. 


“T can’t talk now,” he said. ‘This is 
bedlam. But don’t worry. I'll come 
soon.’ 

eT fhink ——” 

“What was | that? They’re making 


so much noise. ’ 

“T think eae you. 

It was the voice of cde frank 
beyoad all evasion. 

He compressed his lips. His eyes 
shone. He shook his head as if to throw 
off the ugly world that pressed him so, 
and held the telephone jealously away 
from the hostile ears that surrounded 
him. 

“T’ll come,” he said, 
instrument down. 

The words were commonplace enough, 
hers and his, but in his ears, in his heart, 
they might have been the song of un- 
imaginable angels. 

And now, dimly at first, then with a 
sobering brain, he became aware that 
the mayor was still bellowing at him. 

Qualters said, 

“Oh, keep still, Tim!” 

“But he used an ugly word—a vi’lant 
word—an’ by God, he'll apol’gize ri’ 
now, ri’ here! I’m the mayor o’ this—he 
said, ‘Burglar.’”’ 

Calverly seated himself on a corner of 
the desk. 

“Well,” he asked, “what are you?” 

The mayor again drew himself up, 
but found it difficult to hold the picture. 
He seem? to be trying to frown majes‘i- 
cally. 

“Tt seems that somebody broke into 
my room,” said Calverly. ‘‘And your 
mayor talks as if he knew something about 
it. I gather, too, that Mr. O’Rell put 
him up to it. Well, it isn’t the first time 
these two precious birds have shared 
dirty work. There was the County 
Railways melon. And Mr. Cantey left 
a record “of a ten-thousand-dollar bribe 
they both had a hand in. Some years 
back.” 

This brought O’Rell himself to Calverly’s 
side. 

“T’ve taken about all I care to take 
from you,” he said roughly. “Will you 
take our offer and leave town to-night, 
or have we got to break you?” 

Calverly gravely considered this, spread 


and put the 


_ his hands. 


“T think I’ll tell you,” he said, musing 
aloud. 

“Go on,” said Qualters. 
Sit down, Harvey.”’ 

But O’Rell shook his head and stood 
angrily listening. 

The mayor, however, found an arm- 
chair helpful. 

“T took home a box of paper from 
Mr. Cantey’s safe this afternoon,’ said 
Calverly. “That was what your burglar 
was after, I suppose. But I took them 
back this evening. They’re in the safe 
now.” 


“Tell us. 


bound up the reputation of a beautiful girl, 

the social career of a famous family, “the 
love of a great inventor. It is just one more 
of the mysteries so marvellously solved by 
Craig Kennedy, the master detective, given to 
the world by 


Arthur B. 


REEVE 


The American Conan Doyle 


(CRAIG KENNEDY) 


The American Sherlock Holmes 


Ji ST a small advertisement, yet in it were 


He is the detective genius of our age. He 
has taken science—science that stands for this 
age—and allied it to the mystery and romance 
of detective fiction. Even the smallest de- 
tail, every bit of the plot is marked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years America has 
been watching this Craig Kennedy—marvelling 
at the strange, new, startling things that detec- 
tive-hero would unfold. Even under the stress 
of war, England is reading him as she never 
did before. 


Such plots—such suspense—with real vivid people 
moving through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen 
have mastered the art of terror stories. English 
writers have thrilled whole nations by their artful 
heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of 
mystery. But—all these seem old-fashioned—out-of- 
date—beside the infinite variety—the weird excite- 
ment of Arthur B. Reeve's tales. 


10 Volumes—POE 


To those who .send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces in 
IO volumes. 

When the police of Paris failed to 
solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 
Poe—far off here in New York— 
found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct— 
he was a story teller by divine inspira- 
tion. Befofe or since—no one has 
ever had his power to make your hair 
stand on end—to send chills up your 
back—to hold you in terror—horror! 
To read breathlessly—to try to guess 
the ending—to enjoy the perfect, 
flawless style—to feel the power of 
the master—that is all you can do in 
each and all of Poe’s undying stories. 
In England and France, Edgar Allan 
Poe is held to be the greatest writer 
that America has produced—to them 
he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
| Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at 
* a remarkably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only. Sign 
1 and mail the coupon now. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
» Franklin Square Estab. 1817 New York 
ee ee OU ee ee 

Cosmo-3-19 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 2 Franklin Square, NEW YORK 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. 
Reeve—in 12 volumes, maroon. Also send me 
absolutely free the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 
volumes, green cloth. If the books are not satis- 
factory, I will return both sets at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1.50 a month for 13 
months. 


The great American ailment is indigestion 


at work during meal time, and bad cookery 

—these lay the foundation for the condi- 
tions that nine out of every ten Americans suffer 
from. The food is imperfectly masticated, there 
is an insufficient flow of saliva, and the inevitable 
result is seen in the various mild forms of indi- 
gestion with which we are all familiar. 


Re eating, keeping the brain constantly 


To relieve these conditions there is nothing 
better than the routine use of my original pepsin 
chewing gum. It stimulates the salivary glands, 
insures sufficient saliva, relaxes nerve tension, and 
aids the digestive processes. 


Thousands have obtained relief from their 
digestive troubles by the simple expedient of 
chewing Beeman’s Pepsin Gum for ten to twenty 
minutes after each meal. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Chicag> Kansas City ’ Toronto 


Sl ANA 


STA MM ER (iw “Bow Les and Knock- 


Why be handicapped? Our system re- NO i KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


moves speech defects. 24 years of success SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 


FOR THE BIG CELEBRATION! 


brief and simple. Thousands of satisfied PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
Here’s a fine 12"x 24" blue felt pennant in four colors. A hand- 


Pee Pippa. wearer fd Aves Dept § Ciel, 
some wall or window decoration and a souvenir de luxe. 

Army and Navy designs. Only 50 cents 

Me each in stamps, coin or money order. 

gs Special facilities for furnishing im- 
s inediately in large quantities to churches, 
z lodges or municipalities. Weare manufacturers and 
. designers of Artand Felt Leather Goods, Leather Pillow Tops, 

Wall Hangers, Scarfs, ete., etc. Send for catalog. 

PENNANT NOVELTY COMPANY, Inc., 332 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco 


il 
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“Why did you take them back?” 
asked Qualters. | 


“Because I decided not to go on with 
the work.” < 


“That’s interesting. Why?” ¢ 
“TI don’t know that the reasons are 


any of your business.” : 
“Perhaps not. Gorone... Pe 
“That’s all. All there was.” 
““Was’? Is there more now?” | 
“T rather think so. Yes; it begins tc 
seem so.” is 
“You're considering reopening the mat 
ter?” Calverly gravely bowed. ‘‘ Writing 
the book?” He bowed again. ‘Why?’ 
“Because you're all a lot of crooks 
Because it’s the duty of somebody t 
expose you. Jim Cantey felt that, and 
was willing to play Sampson to get it 
done. O God, for a little truth, a littl 
decency! I’m not much, heaven knows 
but at least I may be a vehicle for this 
thing. It’s got to be done.” 
“Oswald, how long are you going tc 
stand this?” cried O’Rell. - ; et 
Qualters raised a soothing hand. Almost 
confidentially, very quietly, he asked o: 
Calverly, 
“Was that Miss Cantey that callec 
you?” ae 
“‘T—well—yes.” 5 
‘Sounded like her. voice. You realize 
of course, that you’ve taking advantags 
of her. This name-business is sure t 
come out. They’ll have to call you 2 
fortune-hunter. It’s going to hurt her.’ 
But Calverly merely compressed his 
lips again. © 
A moment later, though, he turned or 
O’Rell. The mayor was growing sleepy 
and didn’t matter. e 
‘‘Probably I ought to be afraid of you,’ 
he said, “‘but I don’t seem to be. De 
what you like. I don’t care: Of course 
you can have one of the mayor’s friends 
hit me over the head. Do it to-night 
if you like. I’m going direct to the Can 
tey’s from here. A little later I'll be 
walking from there to my boarding-house 
Fairly early, too, as I imagine my room’ 
have to be put to rights after you 
friend’s visit.” z= 
He walked out. ag 
O’Rell sprang up. But Qualters wavec 
him aside, said, e 
“Oh, let him go!” : 
Amme excused himself then. Amm« 
was not the sort of man who had rougl 
contacts with life. He had been spared < 
good deal. He was plainly disturbed now 
a little shocked. Qualters indulged in « 
smile over him. . 4 
O’Rell helped the mayor home. Qualter: 
walked out with them as far as the mail 
box on the corner. a 
He put off the deeply angry O’Rel 
with a quiet; — x 
‘We'll have to play him a little. Tha’ 
book isn’t published yet. It isn’t evel 
written. There’s time enough.” a 
When they were gone, an oddly comi 
couple—the mayor walking wide, th 
general manager of County Railway 
arm in arm with him, dragging him on 
soothing him in the moments of song— 
Qualters took a letter from his pocke 
and dropped it into the box. Th 
Cantey financial machine was still strong 
but the Cantey political machine wa: 
cracking badly, was about gone. Harve! 
would do pretty much as he was tol 
after this. It had been quite a day | 
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e Painter interests. Quaint ideas that 
OY had. And a queer mystery about 
him. Interesting. 

Calverly, as he hurried up the hill, 
believed that he was thinking about the 
iography. So intent was be on thinking 
bout it, that he muttered aloud. The 
excitement that was steadily, irresistibly 
rising within him he couldn’t explain 
then. 

_ He had no outside eye on it. He knew, 
“yet didn’t know, that he was being swept 
along, more and more swiftly, to his emo- 
tional Niagara. 

_ He rang, all confusion, brushed past 
the doorman with the slightly raised 
eyebrows, ran lightly, quickly up the 
‘stairs. 

' The study door was closed. He paused 
before it. His breath was quite gone; 
his heart was beating uncontrollably 


The book! They must talk about 

that! 

_ She said she would be in the study. But 
how had she managed that? 

_ There was a rustle in the hall. He 
started, turned, saw a woman just dis- 

‘appearing through a doorway. ‘The nurse, 
doubtless. Miriam trusted her. 

; With an all but overpowering sensation 

of taking an irrevocable step, crossing a 

‘rubicon—fighting impulses to stop longer, 

‘get his head clear, think it out—he 

opened the door, stepped in, and closed 
it softly behind him. 

_ There was Miriam, a filmy white heap, 
‘on the floor by the desk, leaning wanly 
against it. 

He sprang forward, saying something— 
ne never knew what—and tenderly lifted 
Ger i in his arms. 
_ He placed her in the big chair between 
the safe and the desk. Her hands were 
‘Clinging to his sleeve. His mind was a 
whirl of pure feeling. 
“You fell—” he was murmuring. 
; “That was nothing. But you were 
long.” 
_ “T hurried.” 


“Vou wonderful girl!” 

“Oh, no—weak, pitiful! But I’m _be- 
nin 

5 “You'll let me help you?” 

= “O—o—oh, yes!” 

_ They were groping for each otner. 
Very gently he knelt close at her side; 
drew her head to his shoulder, kissed 
her. 

- “Tt had to be,” she murmuerd. 

» “Yes, dear; it had to be. I’m a wreck 
of a man ¥ 

» “No, dear!” 

~ “But such as I am, my life is yours. 
It would be so easy to die for you. But 
I must live for you. I’m beginning, 


” 


Time floated by. Miss Russell stood 
apologetically in the doorway. They 
looked down at her from the heights. 

_ “You are tired, sweet,” he whispered. 
‘Tm going to let her take you to bed.” 
‘And, standing beside the woman of his 
veart, he said: ‘‘Miss Russell, we can 
trust your discretion for the present. An 
announcement will be made later. For 
Cantey has promised to be my wife.” 
The next instalment of 


| ‘The Passionate Pilgrim will appear 
in April Cosmopolitan. 


“T know. But I wanted you so to | 
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' | Bubble Grains | 
| Steam Exploded | 


puffed to Eight 
qimes Normal Size 


Invitation 
Which Mothers Should Accept 


Nearly every magazine you read invites you to serve Putfed 
Grains—for the children’s sake. 

That is, Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs—all bubble 
grains, flavory and flaky. 

And it pictures ways of serving which millions now enjoy. 


500 Million Dishes 


Last year mothers served in these ways over 500 million dishes. 
And these three Putffed Grains have become the favorite grain 
dainties. 

Millions of children are getting whole wheat with every food 
cell exploded—whole wheat made wholly digestible. 

They are getting whole rice puffed to flimsy, airy morsels, eight 
times normal size. 

They are getting corn hearts puffed in like way—delighttul 
food confections. 

They are getting all these grains fitted for digestion as they 
never were before. 

All are steam-exploded—all are shot from guns. All are prepared 
by Prof. Anderson’s process to make them hygienic foods. 

‘And all are fragile, flavory tidbits with a taste like toasted nuts. 
All are the most enticing grain foods in existence. 

If you no-v serve one of them try the other two. Each has its 
own fascinations. 

And try serving them in more ways. They are ideal all-hour 
foods. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oalfs @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(2002) 


“Tm the ha 


SHORT DE 
- COURSE 


to earn a larger salary 
than I ever did before.” 


THE NEW WAY IN SHORTHAND AND 
TYPEWRITING is a fascinating, easily-learned 
course for those seeking the quickest, surest way to 
success. Don’t waste months of wearisome study 
and money on older methods—learn the NEW 
WAY. 

THE NEW WAY’S REPUTATION 
During the past seventeen years, we have gradu- 
ated thousands of students, who now command 
splendid salaries. We guarantee, that if at the 
completion of the Course, a student is dissatisfied, 
he will get 4 full refund. 

10 LESSONS IN TYPEWRITING 
20 LESSONS IN SHORTHAND 
Only a small tuition fee payable a little at a time. 
BIG FREE OFFER-—Every one enrolling is given, 
free of charge, ten books on Business Training—fil- 


ing, secretarial duties, billing, etc. Write now for 
booklet describing our NEW WAY Course. 


THELULLOSsSs SCHOOL 


a NEw WAY IN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
1683 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send Free NEW WAY in 
Shorthand and Typewriting Book to 


Henry Ford 
tells boys: 


in the February number of 


eee 


“phe ie Bieeast, Brightest, Best cAtas ais for Boys 
in All the World,’’ 
read by 500,000 boys every month. 


Don’t fail to get the February number—a 
big number full of fascinating stories, prac- 
tical articles and beautiful illustrations. 


At news-stands, 20 cents. 
scription for a year, $2.00, to 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
313 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Or senda sub- 


The Doughboy’s Religion 


(Continued from page 67) 


of the Allied forces 1n France, and they re- 
plied that there was no religious revival. 
“Go to the churches,” they said, ‘and 
see.”” SoI went to church after church and 
found them empty. I attended a service 
at Westminster Abbey, and saw a few 
conventional church attendants scattered 
throughout the chill gloom and echoing 
emptiness of that great tomb of England’s 
dead. And when the clergyman mounted 
the pulpit, it was to bemoan the fact, as 
he said, that ‘‘the Church seems no longer 
able to lead,’ that it had “‘lost its influ- 
ence with the toilers of the world,’ and 
that the loss was “‘mostly the fault of the 
Church.” 

He seemed as pitiful as the bewildered 
Y workers who realized that they had lost 
their influence with the army. Unfortu- 
nately, there was no one there to propose 
that the Churches should submit a ques- 
tionnaire to the toilers of the world. But 
on that very same day I had seen the 
toilers of London answering the unspoken 
question of the clergyman in Westminster 
Abbey, although they answered it by their 
actions more than by words. 

I saw thousands of working men and 
women going in what was really a religious 
procession to Albert Hall, carrying the 
banners of their faith. On those banners 
were inscribed such dogmas as, “Justice, 
not Charity,’ and ‘“‘What we fought for 
we are going to have.”’ Albert Hall was 
crowded. Ten thousand people stood 


‘outside the building after it was filled to 


suffocation. And the men and women who 
spoke to this enthusiastic congregation 
preached the same religion that I had seen 
lived in the trenches of France. 

That was the answer. There was a 
great religious revival in Europe, but it 
was not the selfish religion of individual 
salvation; and the Churches failed in the 
war, as the Y. M. C. A. failed, because the 
Churches were still preaching from the 
text: ‘““What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?”’? and the people were thinking, 
“What shall it profit a man to save his 
own soul if the whole world is to be lost? ’ 
The preachers were preaching the old 
cowardly religion of individual salvation. 
The people were living the brave new 
religion of the salvation of the world. The 
preachers were denouncing drinking, gam- 
bling, and immorality. The people were 
denouncing cowardice, selfishness, and 
egotism. 

That is why the incident of Corporal 
Hall and the colonel’s safe was illuminating 
to me. Under the old religion, Corporal 
Hall was an outcast and a sinner. Under 
the new religion, he had become one of the 
saviors of the world, ready to die for his 
fellows. Some of the finest soldiers that I 
met in France had been convicts. One of 
the most courageous had been one of the 
worst of “‘sinners’’ in time of peace. An- 
other, whom I came to respect and admire 
immensely, had been convicted as a thief. 
Moreover, I met some who, in peace- 
times, had aided in stealing public-utility 
franchises or had otherwise promoted 
schemes to rob and exploit great masses of 
people—evils, of course, far more harmful 
than burglary or petty stealing. And all 
these men had been converted, so to 
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speak, to the new religion of war. They 
had learned to serve, to sacrifice, and, - 
need be, to die for others. 

The Y: M.C. A. is a great institutio: 
It has done a great work in peace as 
as in war. It would be unworthy of - 
opportunity if it did not take to heart the 
lesson which the doughboy tried to teach 
it. For that is a peace-time lesson also, 
and the failure of the Y and the failure of 
the Churches during this war is the sa: 
failure that they were guilty of in time 
peace. The war has only made their fail 
more glaringly obvious. 

The Christian religion is not a religi 
of individual salvation and selfish vi 
It is a religion of love and self-sacrifice 
humility. The preachers who went 
and down the battle-lines in automob 
exhorting the men to save their own s 
made the mistake of the preachers w 
carry the same message up and down t 
lines in peace-time. The expensive auto- ) 
mobiles and the comfortable billets in w. 
are the expensive churches and the yi 
clerical livings of peace. The men in i 
front-line trenches are the toilers in the 
dangers and hardships of the country’s 
essential industries. |The antagonism 
tween the soldier and the Y worker is th 
antagonism between the working man and 
the fashionable preacher. In the gre: 
war which society is always waging agai: 
the forces of nature, the men in the cee 
of industry are the front-line soldiers pr 
tecting the world against want and har 
ship, while they suffer and die themselvs 
that others may be safe. Great masses of 
those others, the idle and leisured classes, 
live without a thought for the welfare of 
the man who toils for them. They go to 
church to be told how to save their o 
selfish souls, and their religion has as | 
appeal to the soldier of peace as to the s 
dier of war. 

What the Churches and the Y. M. C. 
had to learn in Europe, they have to le: 
in America. They must preach and pr 
tise the religion of service. Westminst 
Abbey will be as crowded as Albert Hall 
when the surpliced clergyman mounts the 
pulpit in the abbey to demand that so- 
ciety shall do for its workers what it does 
for its soldiers, and denounce the parasite 
and the exploiter of the people i in peace- 
time as the slacker and the traitor are de- 
nounced in war-time, and organize the in- 
dustries of peace for the common good of 
all citizens as the industries of war are 
organized. 

A transport, called the France, rece 
arrived at its pier in New York with 
several thousand American soldiers — 
officers from the front. Some one callec 
for cheers for the Red Cross. The men 
responded with a will. A call for chee 
for the Salvation Army met with as hearty 
a response. ‘‘Now, altogether,” a soldier 
shouted; “three cheers for the Y. M.C. A.! 
‘And the doughboys answered, ‘‘Boo!”” _ 

The same answer is waiting for the 
Churches unless they learn their lesson. 
The preacher must get into the fight for 
humanity if he is to regain his influence 
with humanity. He must give up his 
automobile and his soft billet behind fe 
struggles of mankind, preaching courage, 


war-zone, and share the hardships and t 
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selfishness, and humility by his example, 

ing to save men from sin by changing 
the conditions that make for sin, and sav- 
ing his own soul by helping to save the 
world. The Joint Commission on Social 
Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has seen the light. It “earnestly urges the. 
Church at large to study the program of 
the British Labor Party, characterized by 
Bishop Brent ‘as the one great religious 
utterance of the war.’” This great relig- 
ious utterance declares for a reconstruction 
of the national life in order to use the sur- 
plus wealth of the nation for the good of 
all the people of the nation, and to assure 
to every citizen the decent opportunity to 
live a healthy and happy and serviceable 
life. There is no other hope for the 
Churches. The war has discovered a new 
religion—a religion ages old—the religion | 
‘of Christ in action. The Churches must 
preach and practise that religion or pre- 
pare to hear their call for cheers greeted 
with a universal “‘Boo!”? when democ- 
racy’s next great campaign is over and the 
ships again come in. 
_ Judge Lindsey’s next article will appear 
; in April Cosmopolitan. 


Inviting the Bee 


(Continued from page SS) 


a chair and a cigarette. “Meet pal.’ And 
he introduced Wallingford. ‘Got ice 
enough for some high-balls?”’ 

“Thanks for the order!” And, lifting 
up his voice from where he sat, the neigh-: 
bor yelled, ““Hey, Ham!” 

“Vassah.” came a sleepy reply from 
the distance. 

“Cracked ice!” 

© Yassah.” 

“Sorry I wasn’t home when you were 
looking at this place.”” And the neighbor 
turned engagingly to Blackie. ‘I think 
you might have liked mine a little better.” 

Wallingford suddenly stopped rocking. 
_ “What’s wrong with all these blooming 
paradises?” he wanted to know. ‘‘ Why 
is everybody so anxious to sell?” 

_ “Well, you’re one of us now,” consid- 
ered the neighbor, “‘and you’ll be want- 
ing to sell. So here’s what you must 
never tell a possible purchaser. What you 
get out of your grove will be the oranges 
you can eat, for the balance aren’t worth 
the picking. This is one of those few un- 
fortunate localities where the growers 
didn’t organize in time to protect them- 
Selves against the fatal combination of 
‘commission-house and shipping trust.” 
_ “And you can’t even give them to your 
Beehbors,” chuckled Wallingford. ‘‘ Poor 
al!’ 
_ “Does the combine attack orange blos- 
soms?” Blackie anxiously inquired. At 
that moment the ice was heard clinking 
across the adjoining lawn, and the neigh- 
rran over to the hedge to meet it. 
~ “T have it!” suddenly said Walling- 
ford, smiting his big fist on Blackie’s 
Sharp knee. “I can clear Charlie from 
this bunch with the commission-house pest 
and the freight-rate blight; then I’ll stick 
to his elbow and protect him all through 
‘the orange belt.” 
_. “Oh, extract your hook, Jim, and toss 
him back in,” counseled Blackie. 
“Wait till I tell you,” chuckled Walling- 

rd, his broad shoulders heaving. ‘It’s a 

ream! Vou’ll stay behind and——” 
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You should remember Heinz 
merely when buying beans, but when buying any 
food because Heinz Oven Baked Beans are not only 
the most delicious form of beans, but because they 
are an acceptable substitute for many foods that cost 
much more, and have less food value—an important 
consideration in these days of high living costs. 

To get baked beans at their best insist on Heinz 
Baked Beans, because Heinz Baked Beans are really 
baked—baked in ovens with dry heat. They have 
that delicious and unmistakable flavor which the 
baking gives, and they are seasoned with skill and 
care. They are flavored with pork or tomato sauce, 
or both. Four different styles, all equally good. 


Heinz 
57 Varieties 


Your grocer carries Heinz 
products. Did you ever step’ 
into a grocery store where the 
57 were not sold? 

Why do you suppose every 
grocer has the 57? 

Popularity didn’t make them 
good—but making the 57 good 
made them popular so that every 
good grocer keeps his shelves 
well supplied for you. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Protect Your Throat and Voice 


Mary had a 
little voice, 
And lost it 
with the ‘‘flu’’; 
Found it with 
a Zymole Trokey; 
Why don’t you? 


hoarseness, 


WIN TRY winds, rain, snow, wet feet—all 


tend to encourage throat troubles such as 
huskiness, loss of voice 


tickling, 
and bronchitis. 


Protect yourself by using Zymole Trokeys 
“for husky throats.” 


Zymole Trokeys quickly soothe the irritated 


Third prize, 
Zymole Trokey Fingle Contest, 
Harcourt Farmer, Montreal, Can. 


parts and bring grateful relief. 
pleasant and harmless. 


They are pure, 
Not cough drops, but 


mildly antiseptic throat pastilles of real worth. 
Booklet of prize winning jingles sent on request. 


ZYMOLE TROKEY JINGLE ConTEsT COMMITTEE 
1240 Jefferson Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 


Considered by thousands 
of gardeners, both amateur 
and professional, the most 
dependable guide published 
on the successful growing of 


Vegetables and Flowers 


It gives clear, concise cul- 
tural directions — much of 
it by experts who specialize 
on the particular Flower or 
Vegetable they tell you how 
to grow. : 

224 big pages, 4 -color plates 
and over a thousand photographic 
illustrations, 


Mailed free to anyone 
tioning this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


men- 


1 got home with my son Thurman 
all right and I am thankful for 
what you all did for him. When 
. I took him to your Sanitarium 
April the 18th, 1918, he walked 
on top of bis foot but now he 
walks flat and straight. Iwish 
© every crippled child could come to 
your Sanitarium and get treated 
for I know you could dothem good. 
Very truly yours, 
John Farley, 
618 N. 7th St. Chickasha, Okla. 
For gems write Mr, Farley 
b 


Deformed By 
Infantile Pls 


Thurman Farley, Chickasha, Okla., walked on 
the side of his Icft foot when he came to the 
McLain Sanitarium for treatment of Infantile 
Paralysis, His father’s letter above tells the 
result of that treatment. The photographs 
prove his statements, 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equip- 
ped private Institution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck, 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the joints, especially 
as found in children and young adults. Our 
book, ‘‘Deformities and Paralysis” -- also 
“Book of Refeences’’, sent free. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
936 Aubert Av. : ees) oe Fe M 


EER: 


ee : 
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‘““Here’s the ice!” called the pleasa 
neighbor, hurrying back to the Doll 
““Where’s the rest of the makings?” 


IV ; 


NEVER had Wallingford put in such 
weary time as in the days which followe 
for from early dawn to the wee small hou 
he kept at Charlie Aster’s elbow. 
allowed himself no minute of rest, lest, 
that minute, some enterprising oran 
salesman might thrust a fountain pen i 
Charlie’s hand; so, night after night, 
they traveled ‘through the orange bel 
Wallingford retired exhausted and Cas 
retired discouraged. 

“Well, I guess I win my bet,” remark 
ye Rufus, with an attempt at ‘joviality , d 
they motored back to their starting-poil 
and drew up at the Magnolia Hotel. “ 


| knew you’d be too wise to fall for the 


orange-grove fakes.” a 

“T don’t know,” confessed Charlie, h 
eyes pinching almost shut. “If you hadn 
been along, I believe I’d have bought son 
of them. Honest, I don’t see yet whi 
was the matter with the one down | 
Edena, or that one at Lake Loisseau, or 
couple of others.” 

“T forget,” yawned Wallingford, su 
pressing a chuckle. He had made tl 
commission-house pest and the freigh 
rate blight stretch as far as he could, an 
when that wouldn’t stretch to fit, he lie 
with ease and confidence, since he had tl 
prestige of the first truth. “Suppose y 
give up one day to pleasure before you § 
home, Charlie. We'll go out to-morro 
ina o , 

“Sorry, Jim,” crisply broke in Charli 
“T can’t leave my son- “in-law i in charge | 
my business any longer.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,’ ’ disputed Wallin; 
ford. ‘One more day won’t hurt.” : 

“Can’t do it!’ He was most decisi\ 
about it. ‘I’ve overstayed my time noy 
I’ve wired that I’m coming home. And 
that son-in-law of mine says anything t 
me about an orange grove, there’ll be 
family row.” 

The huge J. Rufus surveyed Charl 
Aster for a moment with a darkening broy 
then he jerked back his suavity. 

‘All right, pal! Suppose we break dl 
law with a nice cold quart?” 

“Don’t care if I do.” A smile brigll 
ened the Aster countenance. Charlie we 
growing used to champagne and wel 
selected dinners and the unstinted ho 
pitality of extravagant J. Rufus. Wit 
alacrity he took his place at a table, anc 
with the impatience of eager anticipatioi 
he waited for the opening of the bottle. 

J. Rufus watched him narrowly as h 
emptied his second hissing glass of th 
second bottle. If the third glass didn 
do the work, it was on the cards fe 
Charlie’s fourth to be spiked with th 
strongest liquid known to the drink-mp 
ing profession, and if that didn’t do tk 
work, it was on the cards for Charlie t 
be kidnaped or something, for he certainl 
was not going to start home in the morn 
ing. After all these days! 

The third one did its duty, howeum 
Charlie leaned forward, and clinked elas 
to glass, and said: 

“Oh, well, Jimmy; we’re a short tim 
living and a ‘long time dead. I can aflor 
to do anything I want. What’s our pro 
gram for to-morrow, old top?” 


”? 
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“T’ve located a motor-boat.” And 
Wallingford’s beam now was genuine. 
“We'll go out early and cut our signatures 
on the briny deep. How about it?” 

“Tt’s a go!” loudly proclaimed the 
care-free Charlie. ‘Drink out, Jim; [ll 
buy the next bottle!” 

So it happened that early the next 
morning the Swallow sputtered out of the 
harbor with Wallingford and his friend 
Charlie aboard, and the minute they 
‘struck the open water, J. Rufus shot up 
the coast with a speed which took the 
breath of Mr. Aster and blanched the 
face of Mr. Wallingford; for the latter 
gentleman had more caution than reck- 
lessness, and only the necessities of business 
sould make him ignore the thumping 
beneath his ribs. 
_ At last, as the sun shot almost straight 
down, J. Rufus slacked and drew inshore, 
and began to watch the indentations of the 
beach, and, by and by, he ran in at a place 
where one lone buzzard slowly circled the 
billowing sea and the barren land. 
_ “Some run, eh, Charlie?” said Walling- 
ford over his shoulder, exultation in his 
voice but relief in his heart. ‘Looks like 

a good spot for lunch.” And, clambering 
* he hauled the Swallow up high on the 
t ach and helped Charlie forward and 
picked up the lunch-hamper. 

_ At the top of the bank J. Rufus paused, 
and a broad smile wreathed his round pink 
face as he viewed the landscape o’er. Sand 
up-shore, sand down-shore, and, across in 
the distance, a stretch of dead trees hung 
with Spanish moss. But midway a flour- 
ishing little grove of orange trees, heavy 
with luscious fruit! 

“Well, by ginger!” exclaimed Charlie 
Aster, forgetting his hunger. “‘Oranges!”’ 

“Hoodooed!”’ complained Wallingford. 
® And I brought you up here to get away 
from orange groves!” 

“Mighty fine-looking trees!” And 
Charlie struck straight out for them. ‘“‘ You 
know, Jim,” he said to the figure which 
plodded heavily behind him, ‘I never 
would have believed that this kind of 
ground would have produced oranges; but 
his much is acinch. When I see the fruit 
owing, I know the land will grow fruit.” 
He hurried forward and picked an 


é 


hot sun after an all-morning thirst, and, 
s Charlie ate, his enthusiasm grew. He 
yas on his second one when his huge com- 
panion arrived, with a dripping brow and 
eath which came like the escape of an 
xhaust-pipe. 
“They’re great!” asserted Charlie, 
Mouth full. ‘Have one?” 
Wallingford accepted that invitation 
th an eagerness that seemed almost 
xious. He examined the fruit before 
e began to peel it. The skin was moist 
ind bright. He looked round him with a 
trace of worry on his countenance. 
“T never knew this place was here,” he 
onfessed. 
_ “I wonder who owns it.’’ Charlie sur- 
eyed the landscape for a possible house; 
nd at that moment there came round the 
corner of the little grove a long, lean, lank 
individual in bright-yellow boots, bright- 
fellow khaki, a bright-yellow sombrero, 
ind bright-yellow sun-glasses; and beneath 
he sharp-pointed nose was a pair of sharp- 
Dointed black mustaches. The guy that 
made himself a mark on the train! 
“Well?” demanded the ‘‘mark” gruffly. 
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Bookkeepers will find 
a knowledge of Para- 
gon Shorthand a 
great time saver in 
making audits and 
jotting down memo- 
randa quickly. 


Besides making 
memos of orders 
speedily, youcan take 
down word for word 
for your daily reports 
the remarks of the 
buyer, etc. 


Shorthand is of in- 
valuable help in aid- 
ing business men to 
make their own notes 
of private. business 
matters and tele- 
phone conversations. 


You can qualify for 
a splendid position 
in almost no time. 
Opportunities with- 
out number are wait- 
ing for you in busi- 
ness. 


You will find Paragon 
Shorthand of price- 
less aid in the prose- 
cution .of cases in 
Court and every day 
in your Office. It is of 
inestimable value. 


Learn Paragon 
Shorthand in 7 Days 


Sent on 7 Days FREE TRIAL 


Send Noh 


You know how often you have wished that you could 
write shorthand. You realized what it meant to busy 
executives and to business beginners—in efficiency, ad- 
vancement and increased earning power. 

But like thousands of others you dreaded the long, weary 
months of study, the memory tax, the mental strain and the high 
cost, in time and money, of the old systems. 

Now you can have your wish. Because, all that you dreaded 


is done away with in the Paragon Method of Shorthand. 


In- 


stead of committing to memory something like 4000 word-signs 
and contractions, which in other systems largely depend for their 
meaning upon position they occupy, you have only 26 word-signs 


to learn in Paragon. 


The entire system consists of e 


The Paragon Alphabet; 
Twenty-six simple word-signs; 

Six prefix contractions; 

One general rule for abbreviations. 

THAT IS ALL: The simple explanations and exercises are 
divided into seven lessons, the principles of which you can 
grasp in one evening. Speed will develop pleasantly as you make 
daily use of your quickly acquired knowledge. 

This is the Paragon System. Thousands have learned the 7 


lessons in 7 evenings. 
Stop right here and 


EVIDENCE| 
Of Its Merit 


We have thousands 
of such letters as 
these on file; 


F. G. Cooper, famous 
Cartoonist of Col- 
lier’s, writes: “Within 


the notes in my 
pocket note-book in 
Paragon Shorthand. 
I had no previous 
knowledge of any 
chorthand. Weeks 
afterward I can read 
my .Paragon notes. 
It strikes me that 
this is quit: a recom- 
mendation for your 
3ystem.”’ 


In Court 


‘With Paragon, 
which I learned in 


to do any kind of 
work in Court with 
as great rapidity as 
the occasion may 
demand.” 

J. Martian Hamley, 
Lake Providence, La. 


With Uncle Sam 


“Tt took me one week 
to master Paragon. 
My speed in 1 month 
was 80 words per 
minute.”’ 

Bruno Bonquis, 1330 
F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Shorthand with the 


See for yourself how perfectly simple it is. 
study the specimen lesson at the right. 


Everybody Can Use Shorthand 


Our records show that in addition to the 
thousands cf young men and women wh» 
need shorthand as a help in their business 
careers, other thousands—business men pro- 
fessional men, students, clergymen and literary 
folk—w ould like to know Paragon’Shorthand 
as a time-saving convenience. Still others— 
tathers and mothers—would like to give their 
sons and daughters this wonderful advantage 
in order that they may be able to be sel/f- 
supporting any time it may be necessary. 

Many of these persons who have not a 
direct need for shorthand but want it as an 
instrument of efficiency and-a daily time saver 
would buy the com_lete course of Paragon 
Shorthand at a popular selling price. 


A Most Valuable Accomplishment 


Thousands of young, ambitious men and 
.vomen who have failed to learn the old, com- 
plicated forms of shorthand have tearned 
Parago1 with ease. They have since become 
court stenographers, reporters, ass stants to 
business heads and in many-cases executives 
of prominent concerns and institutions. Thou- 
sands of grateful letters now in our files attest 
tnese facts. Those printed at the left are 
typical. 


Paragon Is Used Everywhere 


Paragon is used in the offices of the largest 
firms and corporat’ons in the world, such as 
Standard Oil Company, United States Steel 
Corporation and the great Railway Systems. 


Shorthand Writers Wanted 


Never before has American business felt so 
keenly the shortage of capable shorthand 
wr.ters. Big business houses are looking 
everywhere for shorthand writers and are 
ready to pay any salary within reason to get 
the service they must have. Salaries are 
steadily advancing—and yet the demand for 
shorthand writers has not been supplied. 


Paragon Institute Home Study 


USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON mens 
PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 601 Broad St., Suite 343, Newark, N.J. 


You may send me the Com- 
plete Course of PARAGON 


NAME 
distinct ° 


Try This Lesson Now 


Take the ordinary longhand letter el 
Eliminate everything but the long down- 
stroke and there will remain This 
is the Paragon symbol for D. [tis always 
written downward. 


From the longhand letter -Z rub out 
everything except the upper part —the 
circle—and you will have the ParagonE o@ 


Write this circle at the beginning of 
73 and you will have Ed % 


By letting the circle remain open it 
will be a hook, and this hook stands for 
A. Thus 7 will be Ad. Add another 
A at the end thus and you will have 
a girl’s name, Ada. 


From eliminate the initial and final 
strokes and O will remain which is the 
Paragon symbol for O. 

For the longhand which is made 
of 7 strokes, you use this one horizon- 
tal stroke 


Therefore, _.owould be Me. 


Now continue the E across the M, 
so as to add D—thus and you will 


have Med. Now add the large circle 


O and you will have (medo), which 
is meadow, with the-silent A and“ W 
omitted. 


You now have 5 of the characters. There 
are only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 
simple word signs, 6 prefix contractions and 
and one natural rule for abbreviations, 


That is all, 


Only $5 If You Keep It 


Think of it! For $5 you can have acom- 
plete education in shorthand, a life-long help 
—not only for yourself but for your wife or 
children or any other relative! You can have 
exactly the same course that has been taught 
for 25 years byits inventor personally by 
mail at his regular fee of $25. With 7 lessons 
and the ingenious self-examination method 
devised by the inventor you can learn Para- 
gon at home in seven evenings. 


Send No Money 


Try it at our expense first. Simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it tous. After 
you receive the Course, study it for 7 eve- 
nings and if you believe you can be without 
this valuable knowledge any longer, mail it 
back to us and you will owe nothing. Send 
in the coupon or write a letter today. 


WARNING 


This is the ORIGINAL PARAGON Course 
in Shorthand —the most ingenious and 
efficient system of its kind in the world. 
Learn the System that is endorsed the 
world over and that has been successfully 
taught for 25 years. Why experiment ? 


601 BROAD STREET 


Department Suite 343, Newark, N. J. 


understanding gthaly behave, 7 “BUSINESS. se teoeoias saionce ss iqhSae esscw ee ss 


days after its receipt to either 
remail the Course to you or 
| send you $5.00. 


ADDRESS 


130 
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HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Civil Service in One Week, $4. Thorough prep- 
aration by our exclusive method in seven days. 
Railway. Mail, Internal Revenue and positions at 
Washington. Complete $4. Write for particulars, 
Capital Civil Service Institute, Washington, D.C, 


Permanent Life Positions. $95 month. Gov~ 
ernment needs hundreds men—women—zgirls, 18 or 
over. List positions obtainable, free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. B-10,Rochester,N.Y- 


QUEL Vin SETI SIE BS DI UMUR ie ee 

Wanted—5 bright, capable ladies for 1919, to 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per week.. Railroad fare paid. Write at 
once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dent. 99, Omaha, Neb. 


Earn $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under former Civil Service 
Examiner. Book free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428 St. Louis, Mo. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 


Get a Gov’t position through us. Position or 
money back guaranty. Thousands of men and 
women, 16 to 60, needed in Washington and else- 
where for the years of ‘“‘reconstruction”’ ahead. 
We'll coach you quickly by mail for Civil Service 
examination and appointment. Permanent; easy 
hours; paid vacations; higher salaries. Our free 
Rook ‘‘RG”’ gives list of positions; WRITE for it. 
Washington Civil Service School, 2005 Marden 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


_ Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book that tells 
how. Address Writers’ Service, Dept.23, Auburn,N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


_ Bookkeeping—New, Easy Method. Learned 
in 30 days in spare time. Also course in Shorthand, 
Business English, etc. Send for catalog. Chicago 
Home Study Schools. 501 Reaper Blk., Chicago. 


Study Bacteriology, Public Health, and Sani- 
tation. Exceptional opportunities. Remunerative 
positions. Interesting studies. Day and evening 
courses. Part work may be done at home. Write 
for information. Chicago Hospital College of Medi- 
cine. 3832 L. Rhodes Ave., Chicago. 


Home Study. College, Theological, Music, 
Law, Business, Graduate. Leading to degrees. 
Lincoln-Jefferson University, 

Box 239G, Chicago. 


Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days. 
Practice brings speed. Speed practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. Used in Government service. Write 
today for proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 32 
Coliseum Pl., New Orleans, La. 


Railway traffic inspectors; splendid pay and 
expenses; travel if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months home study. Situation 
arranged. Prepare for permanent position now and 
after the war.. Write for booklet CM1. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


““Modern’”’ Duplicator—a Business Getter. 
$1 up. 50.to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
No glue or gelatine, 35,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 
Trial. You need one. Booklet Free. J. 8. Durkin 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JEWELRY 


Cash for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
broken. We pay up to $35.00 per set, also actual 
value for diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum and 
bridge work. Cash sent by return mail. We return 
your goods if price is unsatisfactory. Mazer’s, Dept. 
14, 2007 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents. Send sketch or model for preliminary 
examination. Booklet free. Highest Roferenoss: Best 
results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman. 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. CO. 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated P j 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model for free Stok 


Victor J. “4 
Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. GC. 23 Havens & 
Patents Promptly Procured. 


S ~ 
for actual search of U. S. patents. SCRE BLT 


Personal service. 


Moderate fees. Write for free patent book. - George 


P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 19R i 
Washington, D. CO. cf ce eee 


Don’t Lose Your Rights,;to Patent Protecti 
Before proceeding further send for cur blanks torn 

Evidence of Conception”’ to be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lan- 
caster & Allwine, 251 Ourav Bldg., Washington,D.C 


Your Idea Wanted. Patent Your Inv i 
[ll help you market it. Send for 4 free Dosks, He, 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
Advice free. Patents advertised free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer. 4 Owen Bldg., Washington 
D. C., or 2276—C Woolworth Bldg., New York. ” 


Wanted—an idea—Inventors should wri 
for list of ‘‘ Needed Inventions”’; ‘‘Patent Biyore: 
and “ How to Get Your Patent’’: sent free. ; 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D. C. 


Inventors—Send Sketch and Descripti 
your Invention for Advice Regarding Uetane Pate 
tion. No charge for this service. 20 Years Experience. 
Prompt personal service. Patents we secure adver- 
tised without charge in Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine. Particulars Free. Talbert & Talbert, Patent 
Lawyers, 4290 Talbert Building, Washington, D.C. 


‘“‘Good-morning.” Mr: Aster was most 


pleasant. ‘Fine oranges!” 

“Ves,” admitted Mr. Daw, and he cast 
a troubled glance at Jim Wallingfo-d. 
“How did you come here?” 

“Tittle spin in the motor-boat,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wallingford suavely, and he 
smiled at Mr. Daw—-smiled broadly. ‘‘Do 
you own this land?” , 

“You might as well sit down,” returned 
Mr. Daw most ungraciously. He was even 
ungracious to Jim; and the glance of the 
beady eyes behind the spectacles was fur- 
tive as he drew a rough table and some 
rough stools from the edge of the grove. 
He put half a dozen oranges on the table 
and sat down; and the first thing he did 
was to stamp violently on Jim’s left foot. 

“Huh!” grunted Wallingford involun- 
tarily. ‘Excellent oranges, Mr. — —’’ 

“Daw!” 

“Mr. Daw,” finished Wallingford, look- 
ing at his partner sidewise. “‘Do you own 
this land?” 

The orange farmer rolled an orange off 
the table, picked it up, stamped on Jim’s 
foot, and cleared his throat. 

“Well, yes.” 

“What are you asking for it?”’ inquired 
Mr. Aster, his eyes pinching. 

“T’m not asking anything for it.” And 
Blackie picked up one of the oranges and 
examined it minutely. It was moist and 
bright. 

“Don’t blame you,” responded Mr. 
Aster. ‘‘Just the same, everything has its 
price, you know.” 

“Charlie, do you still want to buy an 
orange grove?” chuckled Wallingford; and 
Mr. Aster turned on him. 

“Look here, Jim,” he sharply observed: 
“Tf you know anything against this sec- 


- tion, out with it!” 


“How could I?” Wallingford stiffened 

with dignity. “‘Didn’t know the place was 
hérey? 
_“Good!’’ And Charlie Aster rolled an 
orange under his palm. ‘‘What I’m after 
is facts. How about the commission-house 
squeeze, Mr. Daw?” 

“They don’t know I’m here.” And the 
orange-grower twisted his mustaches in 
relief. This was a question he could an- 
swer freely. ‘“‘Nobody does. This is an 
experimental farm.” 

“Have you tried to get a freight con- 
tracte? . 

““There’s nothing to ship as yet.” An 
again Mr. Daw answered brightly and 
freely. ‘‘There won’t be until there are 
more oranges here.” 

“Uh-hunh.” And the pinch-eyes pinched 
nearly shut. The time to get a freight con- 
tract was before! ‘“‘What would you con- 
sider a reasonable price for your land, Mr. 
Daw?” 

Blackie was long in answering. 

“Tt’s not for sale.” 

“Oh, yes, you will suddenly flared 
Jim Wallingford, and brought his fist on 
the table with a bang. ‘‘I’ll tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Daw: Mr. Aster has a long- 
term contract for all the freight shipped 
out of Sant’ Anna. Huh!” This closing 
grunt was in response to a violent stamp 
delivered on his right foot by Mr. Aster. 
“And think it over, Mr. Daw,” went on 
J. Rufus, with a reproachful glance at his 
friend Charlie. “You can’t ship an 
orange without Mr. Aster says so.” And 
his whole body quivered with pain as he 
jerked up his right foot from a second 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Make $125 to $375 weekly erecting a cha 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in public pla 


Work when and where you please. The big acc 
rate thermometer tube on each is surrounded 
i¢ quick selling advertising spaces which net yo 
$125 immediately and yearly renewal profits ¢ 
$170. The Giant’s handsome copper frame 

its swinging glass front measures 6 ft. x 18’ x 2 
Is easily erected and_resists weather for y 


Write for booklet. Winslow Cabot Comp 
91-2 Congress Bldg., Boston, Mass. \ 


Rare opportunity to get exclusive righ 
Marvelous Automatic adding machine. Retails 

Does work of costly machines. 5 year guaran 
Dept. A, Calculator Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Get our special confidential home age 
offer on the Choraleon Phonograph—the wond 
new record player. Plays any standard recor 
Looks just like the $150 and $200 kind. — 
wholesale price to one confidential agent only 
each town. No canvassing or soliciting. Our pl 
tells you how to easily make money without ef 
Write quick. Be first to get this splendid o 
The Choraleon Co. 2603 Monger Bldg., Elkhart, 


Every man and woman can get a good in 
est in a chain of stores for only $20. Write at 
for full particulars. Address The Harrison 
poration, Lock Box 518, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


We Start You in Business, furnishing ey 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime 
earn handsome income operating our “New 8; 
tem Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. B 
let free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co.. East Orange, 


Wanted: Ambitious Workers Everywher 
establish Coilection Bureaus. Be independen 
earn $2500 up, yearly. No capital required. | 
train you and refer business to you. “‘Scient 
Facts’’ Free. National Collection Bureau, De 
4, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O. 


Letter Writers. Write for free copy of ma 2 

zine containing list of positions paying from $2,0( 

to $5,000 a year. Learn how others have increase 

their earning ability through a knowledge of h 

to get business by mail. i i 
Mail Salesmanship Magazine, 

Room 1235, No. 220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Enter a Business of Your Own and Ear 
$3,000 to $6,000 yearly, in professional fees ma 
and fitting a foot specialty to measure; readil 
learned by anyone at home in a few weeks; ea 
terms for training, openings everywhere with all tk 
trade you can attend to; no capital required or g 
to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, ; 
12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. BS 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an FE 


ceptional mining investment and mining news, wi 


Cal 


be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St., 


enver, 


PERSONAL 


= 
Get Vital Health—Retain youthful vigo 
Easy, sure, drugless. Particulars free. a 
Winslow F. Chase, F 
Washington, D. C. : 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewelr; 
new or broken Diamonds. Watches, old gold, Silv 
platinum, magneto points, false teeth in any “day 


We send cash at once and hold your goods 10 d 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer 
unsatisfactory. New Catalogue of bargains in ne 
jewelry sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 185 
S 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
_— 
E 


INVENTIONS ; 


Have you a practical invention to sell oul 
Meee Send details to : 

isher Mfg. Co., 52A. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, South D: 
kota or any State. Service guaranteed. Literat 
onrequest._ Charter Service Corporation, 149 Bro 
way, New York, or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona 

Peas D ES th a Dc 


PRINTING 


100 Cards, Business, Professional or Soci 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. 
Devaney, Printing, Engraving, Rubber Stamp 
330 Washington St., Geneva, N. Y. : 


TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by roa 
‘Young Process.’’ Sold for cash, instalments | 
rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you mone 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 733, Chicago. 


right or place on r 
Adam 
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BOOKS—PERIODICALS ‘ 


Learn another man’s language by the eae 
practical Hossfeld_ Method for Spanish, Frene 
German, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanes 
Over a miuiion sold. Send for free circulars. * 
Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelp 


|< You can complet 
ae this simplified Hig 

1 Course at home inside two years. eet 
Spee for entrance to college andthe lead 
professions. This and thirty-six other practical eo rs 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it. 


ZA ndence 
American School of Correspondence 


Dept. H1013 
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p. ‘Now, Mr. Daw, will you sell?” 

left foot that time, and a purple flush 

sony crept into his temple. 

No!” snapped Blackie. 

You idiot!”? growled Wallingford. 

fr. Aster had been pondering deeply, 
more than one troubled sidewise 
eat Wallingford, but now he straight- 


I can make an offer, anyhow,” he sug- 
ed. “Considering the location—an 
of-the-way place like this, you know 
ad your hauling-distance, and the work 
t has to be done, and offsetting that 
h the success of your first experiment, 
be willing to pay two hundred an acre 
your tract. Take it or leave it.” 
Vallingford resisted the temptation to 
his hands together, and for a moment 
rgot the abuse which his sand-blistered 
had suffered. Suddenly, he happened 
tice the gloomy look in Mr. Daw’s 
mtenance, and ferocity gleamed in 
seye. There was a sharp crack like a 
roomstick on a fence-paling, and Blackie’s 
$ stung with sudden moisture. 

Oh, well, I guess you got me,” he 
jumbled. 

‘I thought you two could get together.” 
fr. Wallingford radiated the pleasure 
Imissible in a disinterested mutual friend. 
wo hundred acres at two hundred dollars 
yacre! Forty thousand dollars! Thirty- 
thousand clear velvet! And all over 
ollecting the money! ‘Now, gentle- 
n, | suppose you'll want me to witness 
ill of sale right here, and— Ugh!” He 
bbed his hair as a violent stamp de- 
nded on each foot simultaneously. 

0,” refused Blackie Daw; ‘I have 
go to town first.” 

ot here,” amended Charlie Aster. 
ell wait until Mr. Daw transfers the 
Here’s a hundred dollars, though, | 
Daw, to bind the bargain.”” And he 
d the bill across at Blackie. ‘I got 
rtant business down in the city.” 

fr. Wallingford rose and glared in both 
rplexity and anger at his two friends; 
n he limped after Charlie. 

You could have taken a bill of sale,” 
s advised. ‘All you have to do is to 
p in at the steamer office and get that 
ght contract in a hurry; only, don’t 
, Oranges.’” 

‘Lord, that was a nervy bluff!” whis- 
red Charlie; then he grinned apprecia- 
ely. “It worked, though; but I wouldn’t 
up to a formal transfer until I get that 
ght contract. Daw might smell a rat 
beat me to it. Then where would I 


You're safe,” laughed Wallingford. 
he Swallow can outrun that long-legged 
der. I guess I’m your friend to-day.” 
Hey!” The earnest voice of Mr. Daw; 
| Wallingford, leaving Charlie to hurry 
vn to the boat with the unopered ham- 
, limped back to Blackie. 

What do you mean, you bone-hoofed 
le?” he savagely exploded. “You 
er Came so near gumming a game in 
tlife! A forty-thousand drag at that!” 
‘You poor lump!” returned Blackie 
ly. “The stufl’s off. Didn’t you get 
oi my letters or telegrams?” 

How could I,” snarled Wallingford, 
Oving as fast as I did? What’s wrong? 
y did you hang back on this sale?” 
Because I don’t own the property. 
y? Icouldn’t locate the owner. Why? 


.a@ higher one. Only your spare time is needed. 


vas hopping over the orange belt, lap- | 
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Every Business 
Needs the Expert Accountant 


Make Yourself the Man Wanted 


The opportunity is here for expert accountants. The war is over. 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert business analyst. They need the 
man who can show them where they stand—who can map the whole situation in 
figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate waste of time and money and tell why 
and how to authorize expenditures in certain directions—who can tell what the real 
income of the business is and how to put economical policies into operation. Every 
business must have this information if it is to meet the close competition of today 
and make correct reports to the government. The man who can do all this and 
who can put efficient organization into the office or factory is the man wanted 
now. He is the man to whom important, executive responsibilities will be given. 


Get Instruction fromthe Small Fee—Easy Terms 
LaSalle Experts The cost of LaSalle training is so small that the 


Ae a cache salary it will ous you to draw will soon 
helped L. C. Railsback to get a pay for it over andover. (Many LaSalle members 
shai alge ese ip 2884 — they cas cries fi hie have been advanced beforethey completed their 
for a 200% increase—they enabled John J. Deckert courses). You can pay on our easy terms—a little 
to make ten times the cost of his course within every month if you desire. 
six months from enrollment. LaSalle training A 
has raised thousands of men to better positions. Write 

The LaSalle method wil! train you by mail under a 
the direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, 
A.M., C. P.A., Former Comptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois, assisted by a staff of 
Certified Public Accountants including members 
of the American Institute of pero umemrt. | peta r. es Se es ee ee ee es 
and Organization, and the Principles o ecoun 
ing, Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Management all made clear; and you will be given “The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ 
special preparation for the C. P. A. examinations. Dept. 355-HA Giicago! Hlinote 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please 


e e 
Train by Mail send me particulars regarding your Extension 


ic 4 P Course of training in Higher Accounting and your 
Hold your present position while preparing for i Consulting Service Also your books, “Ten Years 


Promotion In One’’ and “‘Proof.’’ 


Mail the coupon and we will! send you 
full particulars — also our valuable 
book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ 
and our book “Proof’’ containing evidence from 
men who have advanced to high positions thru 
this course of expert training, 


Thousands of men have won quick advancement 
and ‘ncreased salaries this way. Thesame chance 
is open to you. Begin your preparation now. 
Enrollment also gives you free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which brings advice on any business 
problem whenever you want it. 


The demand for expert accountants is beyond the PNG PR a hee ee Bee ee gee 
available supply, of trained men even in ordinary times. 
The reconstruction period to follow peace will intensify Besent 
the need for specialists in this field. This is your oppor- Position 


tunity. Cashin onit. Train now! 


Use This | Chest F REE 


to use electric appliances. The 


EN JAMIN 
PLUG 


Gives two outlets to any socket. Doubles 


its service. At your dealer’s 
3 FOR se : 
$1.25 each ] 
Made only by F meTci A Famou 
|. BENJAMIN ree LYial piedmont Red Direetirom 
® ELECTRIC Cedar Chest. Your choice of many ‘Kactory to 


styles and designs sent on 15 ditys’ free 
trial. A Piedmont protects furs, woolens - 
and plumes from moths, mice, Gust and damp. Distinctly 
beautiful. eeded in every home. Lasts for generations. Pays for 
itself in what it Saves. The Ideal wedding or birthday gift. Write to- 
day for our new and fully illustrated catalog--all postpaid free to yor. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 10, Statesville, N. C. 
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A Four-fold Service to Investors 


i) Bond Department centers its activities upon service to in- 
vestors. It places at their disposal its expert knowledge and long 
experience in meeting the requirements of thousands of individuals 
and institutions. It offers exceptional facilities for the handling of 
investment business through our offices in New York, our corre- 
spondents 1 in various cities, and our Mail Service Division. It has 
at all times a large list of carefully selected bonds and notes, 
adapted to varying investment requirements, which are offered with 
our recommendation. 


In addition, the facilities of other de- 
; A partments of this Company will be 
DUS ME found of great convenience to our 
oo customers. 


Our Banking Department invites check- 
ing accounts. ‘These bear interest on 
daily balances; a higher rate of interest 
is paid on deposits subject to 30 days’ 
notice of withdrawal, or on certificates 
of deposit issued for from three to 
six months. 


Our Trust Department, for a very 
moderate charge, will hold your securi- 
ties in a custody account, collecting and 
crediting the income, and attending to 
all details of routine care; at the same 
time the securities are always subject 
to your order. 


If your business involves transactions 
abroad ,our Foreign Department ,through 
the Company’s offices and extensive 
connections throughout the world, is 
in a position to be of material assistance 
to you. 


We invite you to consult us regarding your investments, and shall 
be glad to explain how our facilities may be of the greatest service. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
FirTH Ave. OFFICE POAUR aS OjRerss cir 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Lonpon OFFicEs Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 
32 Lombard ~ Stasen emcees 


5 Lr. Grosvenor Pl., S. W. Aa v.28 00 Fee 


Rue Etienne Pallu, 7 
Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 


Mapison Ave. OFrFicr 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 
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Wanted a MAN or WOMAN 


Who can manage local territory in which there Who desires a larger income. One who would rather 
are many of our subscribers. One who isa pro- work independently than be directed by others, 
ducer and can take care of our interests already man or woman who looks for better opportunities 
established. ; during all or spare time. 

Ij YOU are the one you think we want, write us today for particulars 
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ping up champagne. With whom? 
Jim, the guy that owns this land is Che 
GC; Aster!? a 


It was not until Charlie C. A 
emerged: triumphantly from the office 
the steamship company, with a long-t 
contract for the exclusive freightage f 
Sant’ Anna, that Wallingford was abl 
recover from the shock of his awful | 
and gain an inspiration. 

‘““Great idea!’”? he suddenly burst 
and the gloom disappeared from his ro 
pink face as if by magic. “You k 
that experimental orange grove yo 
buying from Mr. Daw——” 

“No question about it now, Ji 
exulted Charlie, tapping his pocket. 
go back home and show my son-in 
how to buy sand.” 

“Congratulations,” chuckled Wall 
ford. ‘Well, ’m going to start an ex] 
mental farm of my own. I’m going ir 
tea cultivation. I’m going to buy a t 
of useless sandy soil, and 

eo es interrupted Charlie eagerly 
mind habitually fixed on the main cha 
“T still have son-in-law’s sandy soil up: 
Tullapalm, wherever that is. Let’s ru 
and seeites 

“Give me a written guarantee it | 
under water?” And Wallingford 
pressed a grin. Charlie had come o 
land from Tullapalm to view his prop 
the first time, and there had been 
orange grove on it; moreover, his me 
map was confused. But if he should c 
over from Tullapalm now!” 

“Not an acre of it; at least, not wh 
saw it.” 

“Then it is entirely a matter of pri 
And Wallingford slapped his old fr 
Charlie on the shoulder. ‘Make it cl 
enough, and I’ll buy it sight unseen.” 

Charlie’s eyes pinched nearly s 
Counting principal and interest 

“Fifteen dollars an acre,” he cri 
stated, and his friend Jim took hin 
the arm. 

“We'll go right over and see to the de 

Son-in-law’s two hundred acres > 
transferred five times between the ow 
ship of Charles C. Aster and Charle 
Aster, two agents dropping in bet 
Wallingford and Blackie Daw. 1 
there remained but one thing—to stic 
Charlie’s elbow until that forty-thous 
dollar check passed through the - 
York clearing-house; and the best 
was to go right on home with the 
orange-grower and delay him en route 
riotous living. 

“Not me,” refused Die wher 
was proffered an urgent invitation to 
the party and help. “TI stick here to n 
my orange trees back to my orange g 
behind my bungalow. Andif there’sa 
dies, it goes on the expense account.”’ 


The next Wallingford story will appe 
in April Cosmopolitan. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS—I/f your coj 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you pron 
on the roth of the month, do not assume ti 
has been lost in transit. Owing to the pr 
congested condition of the railways, dela 
the operating of matl-trains are inevil 
Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s 
arrival on the roth, our subscribers are ad 
to wait a few days before writing us, fe 
that time it will probably be in their hi 
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n the Makaloa Mat 


(Continued from page 23) 


ind it was on to Kilauea—the dream 
sar its ending; and of course we tossed 
the pit of sea-surging lava our offer- 
o the fire-goddess of mazle leis and of 
and hard poi wrapped moist in the 7 
And we continued down through 
Puna and, in the end, came to Hilo 

e sea. 
twas the end. We had never spoken. 
is the end recognized and unmen- 
f. The yacht waited. We were 
Jate. Honolulu called, and the news 
hat the king had gone particularly 
é [insane], that there were Catholic 
Protestant missionary-plottings, and 
frouble with France was brewing. As 
had landed at Kawaihae two weeks 
with laughter and flowers and song, 
hey departed from Hilo. It was a 
parting, full of fun and frolic and 
usand last messages and reminders 
9kes. The anchor was broken out to 
ig of farewell from Lilolilo’s singing 
on the quarter-deck, while we, in the 
anoes and whale-boats, saw the first 
2 fill the vessel’s sails and the distance 
to widen. ; 
rough all the confusion and excite- 
Lilolilo, at the rail, who must say 
farewells and quip last jokes to many, 
squarely down at me. On his head 
fore my ilima lei, which I had made 

n and placed there. And into the 
, to the favored ones, they on the 
began tossing their many /eis. I had 
tpectancy of hope. And yet I hoped, 
mall, wistful way that I know did not 
in my face, which was as proud and 
asany there. But Lilolilo did what 
ew he would do, what I had known 
he first he would do. Still looking 
juarely and honestly in the eyes, he 
my beautiful i/ima lei from his head 
fore it across. I saw his lips shape, 
ot utter aloud, the single word: ‘ Paw’ 
a]. Still looking at me, he broke both 
of the /ez in two again, and tossed 
agments, not to me but down over- 
mto the widening water. Pau. It 
nished.”’ 

a long space, Bella’s vacant gaze 
d on the sea horizon. Martha ven- 
no mere voice-expression of the sym- 
?that dampened her own eyes. 

md I rode on that day, up the old, 
rail along the Hamakua coast,” Bella 
ned, with a voice at first singularly 
md harsh. “That first day was not 
td. Iwasnumb. I was too full with 
onder of all I had to forget to know 
I had to forget it. I spent the night 
aupahoehoe. Do you know, I had 
sted a sleepless night. Instead, weary 
the saddle, still numb, I slept the 
through as if I had been dead. 
ut the next day, in driving wind and 
thing rain! How it blew and poured! 
trail was really impassable. Again and 
1our horses went down. At first, the 
oy uncle John had loaned me with the 
protested; then he followed stolidly. 
pack-horse was abandoned at Kukui- 
We almost swam up Mud Lane in 
rt of mud. At Waimea, the cowboy 
lo exchange for a fresh mount. But 
lasted through. From daybreak till 
ight I was in the saddle, till uncle 
at Kilohana, took me off my horse | 
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“The Boy | 
Who Wouldn’t 
Grow Up!” 


N a harsh and bleak Scot winter, 

a boy with a frail body and eager 
soul longed to be a pirate and a sol- 
dier and a buccaneer. But the frail 
body would not and could not. So 
the soul that looked forth from the 
great eyes wandered over the sea and 


cliff into dangers and terrors beyond 
belief. 


The little boy grew up, but that 
eager soul never did, and it built 
itself a world of daredeviltry in which 
heroes are not made of stuff and saw- 
dust, and villains are so real that 
they terrify you in the night. 


You know that boy—the world 
called him 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


but he 


in “Treasure. Island,” he is the 
youth 


is 


in 


the boy we 


‘*Kidnapped,”’ he is 


we look for him in vain; for these were 
written when the boy’s soul was over- 
borne by the wisdomof the world—for 
this was a wise man, this Robert Louis 
Stevenson—for him genius flashed 
into the dark spots and the queer 
spots and the startling spots of human 
fates—if we could understand genius, 
then we might know how one man wrote 
two such books as the lovely ‘“‘Child’s 
Garden of Verses” and the dark and 
dreadful “Ebb Tide.” 

There is treasure indeed in these twenty- 
five volumes—boundless joy for all the 
days of your life. There are many people 
who have thrilled over ‘‘Treasure Island”’ 
who do not know that there are twenty-five 
such volumes—every page a revelation. 


At Last—the Thistle Stevenson 


25 Volumes 


For Less Than Half Price / 


Adventure-——Humor— Mystery — Historical Romance Essays— Poems rg 
Also Stevenson’s Letters. 80 Illustrations 


love so 


the gallant soldier in 
{Sty -l¥esiohe sis: the 
irresponsible king in 
‘Prince. Otto,” he is 
the preposterous law- 
yer in “The Wrong 
Box,” he is the daring 
wanderer in the South 
Seas, he is boyhood 
eternal, undying. But 
ite sl her Master. of 
Ballantrae” he finds 


no place—and in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 


For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked with longing eyes 
at the taiotts Thistle Edition; and wished they could call it their own. 4 Ri salid 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly eee ee Be oe ey was be- Sons 

ond the reach of most people. But now, at last, we have welcome news : 

ie the big world of Stevenson lovers. You can have the Thistle Edition Ze stl ae 
containing all of Stevenson's Works in 25 volumes—at less than half 74 : 
price. The great original outlay for plates has largely been worked ‘ pend eect 
off in the earlier sale,and the Stevenson heirs have generously 7 Setaiots oe: 
reduced their royalties. ROBERT LOUIS 


7 a STEVENSON’S 
Never Again At This Price 


Thistle Edition, in 25 
Volumes, bound in at- 
In all the history of this house we have never been able to 
make you such an offer. Weare delighted to do it because the 


vf tractive red cloth, with 
Thistle Edition has been one of our special sources of pride. f are not satisfactory, I will 


return them within ro days at 


gilt lettering. If the books 
For months these books have been in preparation so that Peo Peme: Cthermced will 


the paper for them was bought when prices were lower 5 d 

than they are ever likely to beagain. = ae ge $1 at os and $2 a 
The present price was made for this edition, and month for 14 m . 

we cannot agree to continue it. The price o bind- 

ing alone makes it impossible—to say nothing of the 

high price of paper. Send the coupon now. This is Wawme 

the only edition that will be sold at this low price. 

Don’t wait and pay more. Send the coupon now 

and save money. Send the coupon today. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York Foo... eee 
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If you could see 


underneath your gums 


If you could see underneath gums 


—that bleed at tooth-brushing time 
—that hurt when hard food is chewed 


you would realize the importance of keeping your gums healthy 


and your teeth free from deposits. 


We will continue to pro 
duce, through exhaustive 
scientific research aided by 
unlimited clinical facili- 
ties, only such a dentifrice 
as is proved most effect- 
ive in promoting tooth, 
gum and mouth health. 


A constant irritation of the sensitive 
edges of the gum is the beginning of 
Pyorrhea. First, there is congestion; the 
tissues waste and recede. Gum shrinkage 
sets in and the tooth roots become ex- 
posed. The bony sockets are gradually 
destroyed; the teeth become loose and 
eventually fall out, or must be extracted. 


Your dentist will tell you that the only 
effectual way of preventing and treating 
Pyorrhea is to restore and maintain 
normal circulation of blood in the gum 
tissues—and to keep irritating sub- 
stances from coming in prolonged con- 
tact with the sensitive gum margins. 
This demands the daily use of a prepara- 
tion specially compounded for pyorrhetic 
conditions. 


Pyorrhocide Powder meets these re- 
quirements. It is widely recommended 
by leading dentists because its value is 
not a matter of claims but of proof. Since 


Tooth, 


1908 it has been scientifically tested in 
the Pyorrhocide Clinic—the first and 
only institution devoted exclusively to 
the study of pyorrhea. 


The results of these tests (which have 
been given to the entire dental profession) 
demonstrated that Pyorrhocide Powder 
is especially effective in removing the 
mucoid deposits and the daily accretions 
which form tartar. ‘Tartar is the princi- 
pal cause of gum irritation and pyor- 
rhea. ‘The soothing, healing action of 
Pyorrhocide Powder helps to make soft, 
spongy gums hard and firm and to heal 
bleeding gums. It cleans and polishes 
the teeth; its superiority for general use 
as a dentifrice has been thoroughly es- 
tablished. 


A trial of Pyorrhocide Powder will show 
you why it has received the endorsement 
and confidence of the dental profession 
and of thousands of users. 


gum and mouth health can be maintained only by co-opera- 


tion with a dentist and the regular use, twice daily, of a medium like 
Pyorrhocide Powder compounded to meet the requirements proved 
essential by years of scientific research and clinical experience. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is economical because a dol- 
lar package contains six months’ supply. For sale 
by all good drug stores and dental supply houses. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. INC. 


1474 BROADWAY 


Pres. 


)YORRHOCI) 


POWDER. 


VOL 
& PYORRHOCIDE CO 
New vorn.u.Sh 


NEW YORK 


Send for Free Sample 
and Booklet 


Upon request we will 
send you a sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder, to- 
gether with our educa- 
tional booklet on the 
causes, effects, treat- 
ment and prevention of 
pyorrhea. 
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in his arms, and carried me in and rot 
the women from their beds to undress 
and lomi me, while he plied me with 
toddies and drugged me to sleep and for 
fulness. I know I must have babbled 
raved. Uncle John must have gues: 
But never to another, nor even to m 
he ever breathe a whisper. Whateve 
guessed he locked away in the tabu r 
of Naomi. 

“T do have fleeting memories of 
of that day, all a broken-hearted, 
rage against fate—of my hair dow 
whipped, wet and stinging, about : 
the driving rain, of endless tears of wee 
contributed to the general deluge, of ; 
sionate outbursts and resentments age 
a world all twisted and wrong, of be 
of my hands upon my saddle-pomm 
asperities to my Kilohana cowbo 
spurs into the ribs of poor, magnifi 
Hilo, with a prayer on my lips, b 
out from my heart, that the spurs - 
so madden him as to make him rear 
fall on me and crush my body forever 
of all beauty for man, or topple me off 
trail and finish me at the foot of the f 
[precipices], writing ‘Pau’ at the enc 
my name as final as the shaped ‘Pay 
Lilolilo’s lips when he tore across my i 
lei and dropped it in the sea—— ; 

“Husband George was delayed in He 
lulu. When he came back to Nahal 
was there waiting for him. And solen 
he embraced me, perfunctorily kissed 
lips, gravely examined my tongue, dec 
my looks and state of health, and sent 
to bed with hot stove-lids and a dosag 
castor-oil. Like entering into the 
chinery of a clock and becoming one of 
cogs or wheels, inevitably and remorsel 
turning round and round, so I entered | 
into the gray life of Nahala. 

“But there was no more of my dray 
to husband George, as had been the pz 
ise ere the Princess Lihue invited m 
the progress and uncle John loaned me 
horse. You see, sister Martha, not 
would have happened had uncle Joh 
fused me the horse. But I had kn 
love, and I had known Lilolilo; and 1 
chance after that had husband Georg 
win from me heart of esteem or a 
tion? And for two years, at Nahal 
was a dead woman who somehow ‘wa 
and talked, and baked and scrubbed, 
mended socks and saved kerosene. 4 
doctors said it was the shoddy under 
that did for him, pursuing as always 
high-mountain Nahala waters in 
drenching storms. of midwinter. 

“When he died, I was not sad. I 
been sad too long already. Nor wasI | 
Gladness had died at Hilo when Lil 
dropped my i/ima lei into the sea, anc 
feet were never happy again. Lil 
passed .within a month after husl 
George. I had never seen him since 
parting at Hilo. La, la! Suitors a-n 
have I had since; but I was like 1 
John. Mating for me was but once. T 
John had his Naomi room at Kilohan 
have had my Lilolilo room for fifty j 
in my heart. You are the first, § 
Martha, whom I have permitted to : 
that room——” 

A motor swung the circle of the d 
and from it, across the lawn, approa 
the husband of Martha. Erect, slet 
gray-haired, of’ graceful military bea 
Roscoe Scandwell was a member of 
“Big Five,” which, by the interlocki 


we eee a 


rests, determined the destinies of all 
vail. Himself pure aole, New England 
n, he kissed Bella first, arms around, full- 


ld him that there had been a woman-talk, 
1d, despite the signs of all generousness of 
ytion, that all was well and placid in 
twilight wisdom that was theirs. 
‘Elsie and the younglings are coming— 
t got a wireless from their steamer,”’ he 
jounced, after he had kissed his wife. 
And they’ll be spending several days 
ith us before they go on to Maui.” 
‘T was going to put you in the rose 
90m, sister Bella,” Martha Scandwell 
nned aloud. “But it will be better for 
nd the children and the nurses and 
rerything there, so you shall have Queen 
yma’s room.” 
I had it last time, and I prefer it,” 
lla said. 
Roscoe Scandwell, himself well taught 
Hawaiian love and love-ways, erect, 
der, dignified, between the two nobly 
portioned women, an arm around each 
their sumptuous waists, proceeded with 
2m toward the house. 
The last Jack London story, 
_ The Bones of Kahehili, will appear 
.: in an early issue. 


_ Bargain-Price 
(Concluded from page 57) 


s and surer than bolts of lightning, the 
onese were on top of the Kid. They 
1 him with vicious hammer-locks. 
ey pulled him to his feet. 
‘So you done me dirt, you yellow bum!” 
arled, but his face was a dirty, pale 
, like an old lime wall. His lips were 
“Vou ain’t going to do that on me? 


t’s the use? Give me mine.” His 

cracked like a faulty whistle. ‘“‘T’ll 
bughouse.” 

‘You will keep him there,” went the 


iting Chinese voice, ‘‘Hong Wah and 
ig Lu, until he goes mad.” 

‘And then let him loose?””? Hong Wah’s 
tural tones inquired. 

No,” Mun Sin’s voice was decisive; 
e might get well again. Kill him.” 

he bloused figures began dragging 
ie killer away. He turned and shouted 
last appeal. Already his mouth was 
tching; his eyes were rolling. 

If you want the girl, you can have her 
nothing!”’ he shouted. ‘You said 
rd treat me square and pay me for her, 


But I am paying you,” said Mun Sin. 


Morris Hoffman, fattest, greatest and 

st enthusiastic of impresarios, turned 

the telephone. 

*Ah, Mr. Sin, you were right, sir. She’s 

1€ greatest in the world. I’ve handled 
m all, and I know. A great artist. 

»re getting down to work immediately. 

t, Mr. Sin: +: 

*Yes,”’ came the lisping Manchu tones. 

She told me she was Mike Pachico’s 

| The one they called ‘the Killer.’ 

ke him let her go, you must have 

da fortune.” 

I paid him for her—yes,” said Mun 

; “but I got her from him for next to 

hing. A bargain-price.” 

Anew Donn Byrne story, 

_ Beulah Land, will appear in 

Pi April Cosmopolitan. 
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Sanford Bennett 78 


An Old Man at Fifty 
A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco 
Business Man, Who Has Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


By V. O. SCHWAB 


There is no longer any occasion to go 
hunting for the Spring of Eternal Youth. 
What Ponce de Leon failed to discover in 
his world-famous mission, ages ago, has 
been brought to light right here in staid 
prosaic America by Sanford Bennett, a 
San Francisco business man. He can 
prove it, too, right in his own person. At 
50 he was partially bald. Today he has a 
thick head of hair, although it is white. 
At 50 his eyes were weak. Today they 
are as strong as when he was a child. At 
50 he was a worn-out broken-down, de- 
crepit old man. Today he is in perfect 
health, a good deal of an athlete, and as 
young as the average man of 35. 

All this he has accomplished by some 
very simple and gentle exercises which he 
practices for about ten minutes before 
arising in the morning. Yes, many of the 
exercises are taken in bed, peculiar as this 
may seem. As Mr. Bennett explains, his 
case was not one of preserving health, but 
one of rejuvenating a weak, middle-aged 
body into a robust old one, and he says 
what he has accomplished anyone can 
accomplish by the application of the same 
methods, and so it would seem. All of 
which puts the Dr. Osler theory to shame. 
There isn’t room in this article to go into a 
lengthy description of Mr. Bennett’s 
methods for the restoration of youth and 
the prevention of old age. All this he 
tells himself in a book which he has writ- 
ten, entitled ‘Old Age—Its Cause and 
Prevention.” This book is a complete 
history of himself and his experiences, and 
contains complete instructions for those 
who wish to put his health and youth- 
building methods to their own use. It is 
a book that every man and woman who 
is desirous of remaining young after passing 
the fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, and as 
Mr. Bennett believes, the one hundredth 


- milestone of life, should read. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
Some idea of the field covered by the 
author may be gained by the following 
topics: Old Age, Its Cause; How to Pre- 


vent It; The Will in Exercising: Exer- 


cising in Bed—shown by fifteen pages of 
illustration. Sun, Fresh Air and Deep 
Breathing for Lung Development; The 
Secret of Good Digestion; Dyspepsia; 
How I Strengthened My Eyes; The Liver; 
Internal Cleanliness—how it removes and 
prevents constipation and its many at- 


tendant ills; external cleanliness; Rheu- 
matism; Varicose Veins in the Legs; The 
Hair; The Obese Abdomen; The Reju- 
venation of the Face, Throat and Neck; 
The Skin, and many other experience chap- 
ters of vital interest. 
DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 

“Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention,” 
with its 400 pages profusely illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, contains 
as much material as many Courses of In- 
struction selling for $25 or more. But 
you can secure a copy of this book for only 
$3. Before committing yourself in any 
way, however, the publisher will send you 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention” on 
approval without deposit. Sanford Ben- 
nett’s system, as fully described and illus- 
trated in his book, increases nerve force 
and nerve energy, benefiting every organ 
of the body—the brain included—by 
keeping the vertebra of the spinal column 
young, flexible, elastic, and in_ perfect 
alignment. If, after examination in your 
own home, you feel you can afford to be 
without youth and health, send the book 
back within five days and you will owe 
nothing. If you decide to keep it, send 
your check for $3. There are no strings 
to this offer. No money is required in ad- 
vance. Merely fill out and mail the coupon 
and by return post “‘Old Age—Its Cause 
and Prevention’ will be sent to you at once. 


MAIL COUPON 


For having solved the prob- 
lem of prolonging youth during 
life, the world owes Sanford 
Bennett a vote of thanks. Of 
course, there are those who will 
scoff at the idea, but the real 
wise men and women among 
those who hear of Sanford Ben- 
nett, will most certainly inves- 
tigate further and at least 
acquire a knowledge of his 
methods. This the publishers 
will allow you to do without cost 
or obligation, through their 
“send no money ”’ offer. But 
it is advisable to mail the cou- 
pon today, because this unusual 
no-risk offer is liable to be with- 
drawn any moment. Address 
DODD PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 601 Broad St., Suite 
1006, Newark, N. J. 
Se ee ee ee ee eee 
MAIL THIS TODAY—NO MONEY REQUIRED 
Dodd Publishing Company, 

601 Broad St., Suite 1006, Newark, N. J. 

Send me Sanford Bennett's Book—‘‘ Old Age—Its Cause 
and Prevention.”’ I will either remail the book within five 
days after receipt and owe you nothing, or will send $3 in 
full payment. 
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Do YOUR Eyes Express 
Charm and Beauty? 


Are they framed by long, silky, luxuriant 
eyelashes and well formed eyebrows? Or, are 
you suffering from the handicap of short, un- 
even eyelashes and straggling eyebrows? If 
Nature has been unkind and denied you the heri- 


tage of those ‘‘beauty assets’’—beautiful eye- 
lashes and eyebrows—you can quickly and easily 
| overcome the handicap, if you will use a little 


| Remember thefullName-lslintlaled === 
It nourishes and stimulates them in a natural manner. 
Results will delight and amaze you. Stars of stage and 
screen, and women prominent in society, use and rec- 
ommend this efficient preparation. Will YOU not try 
**LASH-BROW-INE’’?_ A pure, delicately scented 
cream, guaranteed absolutely harmless, tested and en- 
dorsed by the best chemists and beauty specialists of 
America, An invaluable aid to beauty. Thousands 
have used it successfully, why not you? Two sizes 50c 
and $1, Send price and we will mail you “‘LASH- 
BROW-INE” and our Beauty Booklet **7The Woman 
Beautiful’? prepaid under plain cover. Remit by coin, 
FARO U. S. stamps or money order. SATISFAC- 
41 TION ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDED. 
The wonderful success attained by“ LASH-BROW-INE” 
has caused the name to be closely imitated. There is 
only one. genuine, “LASH-BROW-INE.” Avoid imita- 
tions. Remember the full name *“*“LASH-BROW-INE,” 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-43 Grand Blvd., CHICAGO 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. 
No“positions’’—no‘‘ruled lines'’—no ‘‘shading’’—no ‘‘word- 
signs’’—no ‘‘cold notes.”’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 939 Unity Building, Chicago, Ul. 


Loftis Solitaire 
‘Diamond Cluster Ring 


Has the exact appearance of 

a large handsome Solitaire 
Diamond that would cost three 
or four times as much. 


Send for 
Free Catalog 


,, [here are over 2000 
illustgations of Dia- 
monds, Watches, 
Jewelry, etc. What- 
ever you select will 
be sent, all shipping 
charges prepaid. 


You See and Ex- 
} amine theArticle 
| Right in Your 
i} Own Hands 


If satisfied, pay 
one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; 
balance divided into 
eight equal amounts 
payable monthly. 

Our Catalog shows 
all the new Watches. 
Big bargains ao anes 
year guaranteed Mhesecret of the rare beauty 
peacchss: pocotede of the Loftis 7-Diamond Clus- 

ter Ring lies in the perfect- 


$2.50aMonth ly matched stones, all the dia- 


monds being uniform in size, qual- 
pororenas ity and brilliancy; mounting is 


14 karatsolid gold. Very popular. 


The National Credit Jewelers 
BROS & CO. fs3 


Looks Like 
7 Whatitis Intended For— 
a Large Single Diamond 
Splendid Bargains Now 
Offered at $75, $100 
3 $125 and $150. 


EASY CREDIT 
TERMS 


Dept.L 892 108N. State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Saint’s Progress 
(Continued from page 48) 


The canon seemed, with a stammer of 
words, to try to blunt the edge of that 
clear question. 

“My visit is quite.informal, my dear 
fellow; I can’t say at all. But there is 
evidently much feeling; that is what I 
wanted you to know. You haven’t quite 
seen, I think, that——-” 

Pierson raised his hand. 

“T can’t talk of this.” 

The canon rose. 

“Believe me, Edward, I sympathize 
deeply. I felt I had to warn you.” He 
held out his hand. ‘“‘Good-by, my dear 
friend; do forgive me!” -And he went out. 
In the hall, an adventure befell him so 
plump and awkward that he could barely 
recite it to Mrs. Rushbourne that night. 

“Coming out from my poor friend,” he 
said, ‘I ran into a baby’s perambulator, 
and that young mother, whom I remem- 
ber as a little thing”—he held his hand 
at the level of his thigh—“‘arranging it for 
going out. It startled me; and I fear I 
asked foolishly, ‘Is it a boy?’ The poor 
young thing looked up at me. She has 
very large eyes, quite beautiful, strange 
eyes. ‘Have you been speaking to daddy 
about me?’ ‘My dear young lady,’ I said, 
‘I’m such an old friend, you see. You 
must forgive me.’ And then she said, 
‘Are they going to ask him to resign?’ 
‘That depends on you,’ I said. Why do 
I say these things, Charlotte? I ought 
simply to have held my tongue. Poor 
young thing—so very young! And the 
little baby!” 

“She has brought it on herself, Alec,” 
Mrs. Rushbourne replied. 


VII 


THE moment his visitor had vanished, 
Pierson paced up and down the study 
with anger rising in his heart. His daugh- 
ter or his parish! The old saw, ‘‘An Eng- 
lishman’s house is his castle,” was being 
attacked within him. Must he not, then, 
harbor his own daughter, and help her by 
candid atonement to regain her inward 
strength and peace? Was he not thereby 
acting as a true Christian, in by far the 
hardest course he and she could pursue? 
To go back on that decision and imperil 
his daughter’s spirit, or else resign his 
parish—the alternatives were brutal! This 
was the center of his world, the only spot 
where so lonely a man could hope to feel 
even the semblance of home; a thousand 
little threads tethered him to his church, 
his parishioners, and this house—for to 
live on here, if he gave up his church, was 
out of the question. But his chief feeling 
was a bewildered anger that, for doing 
what seemed to him his duty, he should 
be attacked by his parishioners. 

A passion of desire to know what they 
really thought and felt—these parishion- 
ers of his, whom he had befriended, and 
for whom he had worked so long—beset 
him now, and he went out. But the 
absurdity of his quest struck him before 
he had gone the length of the square. One 
could not go to people and say, ‘‘Stand 
and deliver me your inmost judgments.” 
And suddenly he was aware of how far 
away he really was from them. Through 
all his ministrations had he ever come to 
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What to do for Bunions | 


Go to your nearest shoe or Department | 
Store and get Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer. — 
Can be quickly and easily applied. Fits 
snugly, relieves pain, reduces unsightly ens _ 
larged joints, prevents rubbing and irritation — 
and preserves shape of shoe. Price 50c each. 

If you suffer from some other form of foot 
trouble, tell the shoe dealer about it and he 
will show you how 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


relieve and correct such foot ailments as — 
weak or broken down arches, callouses, — 
painful heels, corns, weak ankles and other 
abnormal conditions, ae 
hoe and Department Stores sell these 
appliances and have foot experts who scien- 
tifically fit them, These men haye studied 
ractipedics—the science of giving foot com- 
fort. These stores deserve your patronage. 
Mlustrated Booklet Free. A 
*‘The Feet and Their Care,’? by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent free. 


: The Scholl Mfg. Co. 
Dept. C-1, 213 W. Schiller St. 


Chicago | 


Samuel Merwin’s 


famous Henry Calverly stories appeared 
serially in Cosmopolitan where you 
enjoyed them if youread them. They 
arenow in book form, two beautifully 
bound and illustrated volumes entitled 


Temperamental Henry, 
Henry is Twenty 


They are ndvels of importance and 
worthy of preservation. To be found 
wherever books are sold Price $1.50 
each, or mailed postpaid bythe publisher. — 


THE BOBBS - MERRILL COMPANY 
Conrad Square, Indianapolis, Indiana 


can be beautifu 
rf you only wish 


Youth, beauty and charm are yours if you w 
devote a few minutesa day to massaging.Th 
massager removes pimples, blackheads, baggin 
round the eyes, sagging ,;muscles, double chins, et 
4, Improves your complexion and makes the skin a 
and clear. Helps to develop the bust, neck, arn 
etc. This massager requires no electricity. The vi 
uum doesall the work, Canbe . : 
used anywhere by men and wo- & 
men. Price $5. Postpaid. Results and 
satisfaction guaranteed,or money 
cheerfully refunded. Send for (( 
free booklet‘*Hints to Beauty,”’ 
din plain es 
wee Lillian Nelson 


over. 


10 DAYS 2123 5th Ave, 
FREE TRIAL  N. ¥. City 


°>WAY UNDER MANU 
A FACTURER’S PRICE 
Genuine, visible writing Un 
derwoods—rebuilt in our fac 
tory, with Back Spacer, Tabu 
lator, Lateral Guide, Stenci 
Attachment, 2-color Ribbon 
Waterproof Cover and Spe 
cial Touch Typewritins 


Sold to U. S. Govt. Guide ,Book sent on 1 
That makes rebuilt Un- & Days’ Free Trial. Write 


derwoods scarce. So—speak 

quick for yours. Guaran 
teed for 5 years. You can 
rent, buy on easy terms, se- 
eure cash discount or easily @& 
earn one through agency 
plan; no canvassing. Ask 
for Offer No. 14, i 


Underwoods 


34-36 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. * 
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“Young menshouldstudy 
‘business thoroly. As to 
opportunities, there are ten 
‘today where there was one 
sixty years ago.” 

_—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


: 


Since taking my course with 
le Extension University my 

ng ew. has increased 400 
t. ” 


ny our course has benefited me so 
uch that it netted me 2500 percent 
ofitinayear.”” F. H. 

“Salary increased 288 per cent with- 
ayear from enrollment.” L. C. R. 


“Returns in 6 months were 10 times 
ecost of the course.” F.J.F. 


“Salary raised 200 per cent after 
king LaSalle Course in Higher 
ccounting.”’ F. B. H. 
“Have received additional remun- 
m enough to cover cost of six 
urses. Am now Business Manager 
a corporation with assets of over 
000." W.M.C. 


n now one of the officials of the 
pany with increased salary be- 
I am ableto present statements 
ur directors, showing the true con- 
of affairs at any time.’”’ C.A.E. 


ave been advanced five positions 
2 taking LaSalle Course.” H.C. L. 
Since taking the LaSalle Course I 
: increased my salary nearly 300 
mt. 1. J. M. 


e successfully passed bar ex- 


a 10 per cent bonus payable 
threemonths.”’ P.O. B. 

less than a year’s time my 
ig is paying the handsome pro- 
57 per cent a month.” G. M. R. 
ve tried cases with some of the 
; lawyers here and lost but one.”’ 


y has been increased 185 per 


n drawing 100 per cent more 
than six months ago.’”’ A.R.D. 
ve had salary increase of 150% 
n studying your course.” C. P.M. 


t. 355-R 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, 
. les and Executive positions in 

Business. 


ta BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 

J ew Course) Training for positions 
as House Correspondents, Super- 
_ visors of Correspondence, Mail Sales 
_ Directors, Correspondence Critics, 
Zz Tr Executives; and in the hand- 
A ling of all special correspondence 
_ eredits, collections, sales, adjust- 
_ ments, ete.) in which expert letter- 


_ writing ability is required, 
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Put Yourself In Bigger Job In 1919 


The call for specialized brains in business is more insistent than ever. 
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“The Captains of Indus- 
try in America are not 
seeking money; they are 
looking for brains—special- 
ized brains.” 

—CHAS. M. SCHWAB 


Increased pressure of production, the need 


for men who know how to put efficiency and organization into their work and who can also plan and direct the work of 


others now offer experts the greatest opportunities in commercial history. 


Salaries from thirty-five hundred to ten 


thousand dollars and even larger are ready now for proficient Business Managers, Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Banking Experts, Cost Accountants, Sales Managers, Traffic Managers, Interstate Commerce Experts and 


Correspondence Managers. 
This is your big opportunity, 12 
can step into it. You know the conditions, 


There are not enough competent men available for the positions to be filled. 
The day that you can show that you can handle the work of one of these positions, you 
You know what the demand is and what the pay is now for men who can do 


more than mere routine work. Train in any of these departments of business and get out of the small place—be above 


the job-hunting class and draw a bigger salary check. 


Train By Mail—Now 


Stay where youare while you are getting this knowledge 
which makes promotion. certain. Train by mail in your 
spare time under the direction of the LaSalle experts. Pay 
only a little each month if you wish. These experts will 
give you precisely the training for which Business pays 
the large salaries. It will be intensely practical training. 
It will give you a completeness of information you cannot 
get in years of daily experience alone—and yet by the 
LaSalle extension method you can master the course in 
months. You will be trained by men who will hand on to 


you the accumulated experience of many experts and 
direct you at every step. 

Your enrollment brings not only this higher training 
but the privileges of our Consulting Service—which en- 
title you to the free advice of our experts on any special 
business problem at any time. 

Read in the margin of this page what this training has 
done for others. The only advantage these men have over 
you is their “‘specialized brains’’ gained by LaSalle training. 
You can easily and quickly parallel their success if you will. 


La Salle Members With Large Organizations 


Step into the offices of almost any of our largest cor- 
porations and you will find LaSalle members in respons- 
ible positions. Here are a few of these big corporations 
which have employed from 150 to more than 1000: 


Pennsylvania R.R. . 1011 Armour & Company 207 
American Telegraph Chicago & N. W. Ry. 41h 

& Telephone Company 267 Ford Motor Company 148 
U. S. Steel Corporation 250 Swift & Company. . 200 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 578 Standard Oil Company 193 
Among the numerous firms and corporations employ- 

ing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle men are the the following: 

Western Electric Company Wells Fargo Express Co. 


International Harvester Oo. Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
B. F. Goodrich Company Company 


and every important railroad company in the United States. 


More than 150,000 men in active business life including 
a large number of corporation officials have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle training and ser- 
vice. Over 20,000 now enroll annually. The LaSalle organ- 
ization consists of 800 people, including a staff of 300 
business experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture writers, instructors and assistants. LaSalle trained 
men occuping responsible positions can be found through- 
out the entire English speaking world. 


Send the Coupon 


Find out about this LaSalle training for advancement. 


Learn how you can easily acquire the knowledge which will 


make you worth a higher salary. Mail the coupon and we will send full information about the course, the moderate fee 


and the easy terms. 


No cost and no obligation upon you for asking this. 


We will also send our valuable book “Ten 


Years’ Promotion In One’’,—a book of which a prominent Chicago executive said “Get a copy, even if it costs you $5.” 


Your copy is free—ready for you now. 


training got their start by mailing the coupons cut from our advertisements. 
Send the coupon today. 


‘LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


‘‘The Worlds’ Greatest Extension University’’ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,’’ also catalog and particulars regarding 
se and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


opportunity just as we will show you. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Minoo AND FINANCE: p 

Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions, 
Tellers, Cashiers, Trust Officers, 
Financial Managers, etc. 


io 3 

Training for admission to Bar and 
Executive Business positions requir- 
ing legally trained men. Degree of 


LL. B. conferred. ete. 
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INTERSTATE CO) 
RAILWAY TRAFF / 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Trafiic Managers, 
Traffic Experts, etc. 

FapRUSINESS ENGLISH: : 
Training for positions as Business 
Correspondents, Business Literature 
and Copy Writers. 

Rg 2 et PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, 
effective speech — Ministers, Sales- 
men, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 


MMERCE AND 
IC: 


eee aoc TEBE tie OSITION: ,c><2-ce--nyeee oeeeere=e> = 


Send for it and see how the men who testify to their success through LaSalle 


They were willing to be shown the way to 


RPS EA SPANISH: % 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. 
Bg (bata os BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head Bock- 
keeper. 
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O preserve 
: | healthy teeth 
: the ordinary 


ooth-paste is futile. 


You must first care for 
the gums, on which 
tooth health depends. 


How many _ people 
think of this? Yet four 
out of five people over 
forty suffer from gum- 
decay, or Pyorrhea 
(Rigg’s Disease). 

At first the gums be- 
come tender, though 
actual gum - shrinkage 
is imperceptible. But 
in time receding gums 
will surely loosen 
your teeth, and then 
| only a dentist can save 
hem. The tender, 
bleeding gums of 
Pyorrhea also act as 
so many doorways 
for disease germs to 
enter the system — 
infecting joints or ton- 
sils—or causing other 
ailments. 4 


Forhan’s (For. the 
| Gums) prevents Pyor- 
t rhea, if used in time 
and used consistent- 
ly. This means 
that it prevents gum- 
shrinkage, gum-ten- 
derness, gum-bleed- 
ing. So, automati- 
cally, Forhan’s pre- 
vents tooth loosen- 
ing. 

Brush your teeth 

Fwith it. It scientifi- 
cally cleans the teeth 
| —keeps them white 
fand free from 
tartar. 
If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
treatment. 


30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Ave., N.Y 


Learn at Home! {cri for 


catalog and 32 Lesson Pages to prove that 
wecan teach you bymail to beaTrainedNurse. System founded 20 
years E: by Dr.O.J.Perking. Thousands of successful students. 


Earn $18 to $30 per Week. 


Unusual social advantages. Earn while learning. Spare time 
study only. Fastest and Most Economical way to learn Nursing. 
Free outfits to students. Diplomas given to graduates. School 
chartered by State of Illinois. Write today. Chicago School 


of Nursing, Dep. 83 _116S. Michigan Av., Chicago 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer — Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves—“Scien- 
tifically Silent” Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet at- 
Nempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and absolute 
Noiselessnesl. WRITE NOW 
FOR A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND DEALER'S NAME. ¢ 

COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
183 Tower Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


BECOME A NURSE 


Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 
JF YOU cannot spend three 
years in hospital or are past 
send name 


{T SERVES YOUR HOME AND 
SAVES YOUR TIME THAT 
+ IS PRACTICAL ECONOMY 


hospital age limit, 
and address on postcard for year- 
book explaining the C. S. N. 
Home-Practice Method of study- 
ing trained nursing. State age. 


| The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


387 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


at the window, 


know their hearts? And now, in this dire 
necessity for knowledge, there seemed no 
way of getting it. He went at random 
into a stationer’s shop; the shopman sang 
bass in his choir. They had met Sun- 
day after Sunday for the last seven years. 
But when, with this itch for intimate 
knowledge on him, he saw the man be- 
hind the counter, it was as if he looked 
on him for the first time. The Russian 
proverb, “‘The heart of another is a dark 
forest,” flashed into his mind while he said, 

“Well, Hodson, what news of your 
sone” 

“Nothing more, Mr. Pierson, 
you, sir; nothing more at present.” 

And it seemed to Pierson, gazing at the 
man’s face clothed in a short, grizzling 
beard cut rather like his own, that he 
must be thinking, ‘Ah, but what news 
of your daughter?’”? No one would ever 
tell him to his face what he was thinking. 
And, buying two pencils, he went out. On 
the other side of the road was a bird-fan- 
cier’s shop, kept by a woman whose hus- 
band had been taken for the army. She 
was not friendly toward him, for it was 
known to her that he had expostulated 
with her husband for keeping larks and 
other wild birds. And quite deliberately 
he crossed the road and stood looking in 
with the morbid hope 
that from this unfriendly one he might 
hear truth. She was in her shop and came 
to the door. 

“Have you any news of your husband, 
Mrs. Cherry?” 

“No, Mr. Pierson; I’ve not—not this 
week.” 

‘“‘He hasn’t gone out yet?” 

“No, Mr. Pierson; ’e ’as not.” 

There was no expression on her face— 
perfectly blank it was. Pierson had a 
mad longing to say: “For God’s sake, 
woman, speak out what’s in your mind; 
tell me what you think of me and my 
daughter. Never mind my cloth.” But 
he could no more say it than the woman 
could tell him what was in her mind. And 
with a ‘‘Good-morning,” he passed on. 
No man or woman would tell him any- 
thing, unless, perhaps, they were drunk. 
He came to a public house, and for a 
moment even hesitated before it, but the 
thought of insult aimed at Noel stopped 
him, and he passed that, too. And then 
reality made itself known to him. Though 
he had come out to hear what they were 
thinking, he did not really want to hear 
it, could not endure it if he did. He had 


thank 


{been too long immune from criticism, too 


long in the position of one who may tell 
others what he thinks of them. 

And standing there in the crowded 
street, he was attacked by that longing for 
the country which had always come on him 
when he was hard-pressed. He looked at 
his memoranda. By stupendous luck, it 
was almost a blank day. An’omnibus passed 
close by which would take him far out. He 
climbed on to it, and traveled as far as Hen- 
don, then, getting down, set forth on foot. 
It was bright,and hot, and the May-blossom 
in full foam. He walked fast along the 
perfectly straight road till he came to the 
top of Elstree Hill. There, for a few 
moments, he stood gazing at the school- 
chapel, the cricket fields, the wide land 
beyond. All was very quiet, for it was 
lunch-time. A horse was tethered there, 
and a strolling cat, as though struck by 
the tall, black incongruity of his figure, 


‘ 


Fe San i 
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paused in her progress, then, lithe 
under the wicket-gate, arched her h 
and rubbed herself against his leg, en 
ling and waving the tip of her tail. Pier 
bent down and _ stroked the ce 
head; but, uttering a faint ‘‘miaou,” 
cat stepped daintily across the if 
Pierson, too, stepped on, past the vill 


_and down over a.stile into a field-p 


At the edge of the young clover, unde 
bank of hawthorn, he lay down on 
back, with his hat beside him and his a 
crossed over his chest. 

The scent of the May-blossom be 
down by the sunshine, drenched his sen 
he closed his eyes, and, at once, a: 
resenting his momentary escape, his. 
resumed debate with startling intens 
This matter went to the very well-sprit 
had a terrible and secret significance. 
to act as conscience bade him rende 
him unfit to keep his parish, all was b 
on sand, had no deep reality, was 
rooted in convention. Charity, and 
forgiveness of sins honestly atoned fo 
what became of them? Either he 7 
wrong to have espoused for her straig 
forward confession and atonement, or t 
were wrong in chasing him from t 
espousal. There would be no mak 
those extremes to meet. But if he w 
wrong, having done the hardest th 
already—where could he turn? ~ 
Church stood bankrupt of ideals. He- 
as if pushed over the edge of the wo: 
with feet on space, and head in so 
blinding cloud. 

“T cannot have been wrong,” 
thought; ‘‘any other course was so m1 
easier. I sacrificed my pride and my p 
girl’s pride. I would have loved to let 
run away. If for this we are to be sto. 
and cast forth, what living force is th 
in the religion I have loved; what doe 
all come to? Have I served a sham? 
cannot and will not believe it. Someth 
is wrong with me, something is wron 
but where?” 

He rolled over, lay on his face, ¢ 
prayed. He prayed for guidance and 
liverance from the gusts of anger wh 
kept sweeping over him, even more for 
lief from the feeling of personal outrage 
the unfairness of this thing. He | 
striven to be loyal to what he thought 
right, had sacrificed all his sensitiven 
all his secret, fastidious pride in his ck 
and himself. For that he was to be thro 
out! Whether from prayer or from’ 
scent and feel of the clover, he found p1 
ently a certain rest. Away i in the dista: 
he could see the spire of Harrow chur 
The Church! No! She was not, co 
not be, at fault. The fault was in hims 
“‘T am unpractical,” he thought. Tt is 
I know. Agnes used to say so.’ : 

There were lambs in the next ‘tela 
watched their gambolings, and his he 
relaxed. Brushing the clover-dust off 
black clothes, he began to retrace his ste 
The boys were playing cricket now, 4 
he stood a few minutes watching the 
He had not seen cricket played since 
war began; it seemed almost oth 
worldly, with the click of the bats and’ 
shrill -young voices, under the dist 
drone of that sky-hornet threshing alc 
to Hendon. A boy made a good leg- 
“Well played!” he called. Then, si 
denly conscious of his own incongru 
and strangeness in that green spot, 
turned away on the road back to Lond 
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stiom Imsures 


1 The Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction includes 
ee Ultona, a new conception in playing. The 
Ultona consists of an arrangement of the several 
necessary reproducing diaphragms upon one tone 
arm. This is an all-in-one arrangement, with no 
attachments—nothing to take off or put on. 


At a turn of the hand, the Ultona is adapted to 
play any type of record. The proper diaphragm is 
presented, the exact weight, the precise needle. Thus 
the requirements of each type of record are met. 


So each record, whatever make, is played exactly 
as it should be. The Ultona demands no sacrifice 
in tone, as attachments often do. 


The Brunswick owner can choose records with- 
out regard to make. Every singer, every band, 
every musician, every selection may now be played = 
at its best on the one phonograph. | 


Reason No 2 Equal in importance to a 


reproduction is tone am- 
plification. The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- | 


bination of wood and metal — a wooden horn and 
a metal casting as the “throat.” But the Brunswick = 
Amplifer is oval in shape, and built entirely of wood, = 
like a fine violin. It is molded of rare holly-wood. 


tion also includes a new idea in acoustics —The 

Brunswick Amplifier. ig | 
Old-time ideas were at variance. Some makers FI 

still cling to metal construction. Others use a com- 2 


Sound waves require uniform amplification to fe 
reach their fullness. You will note that The Bruns- ital 
wick tone is richer and more natural. Strident, 1S 
metallic notes are absent. tS 

lz Make comparison. Let your ear decide. Try to find =| 
Ale © an equal to Brunswick tone. You are bound to end 2 
Ie such a search at a Brunswick Shop, where every i3| 
IE opportunity will be given you to decide for yourself. §| 


Hear this remarkable instrument before vou 
decide. And you'll avoid regrets. 


(ENEMENE ANTE 


The 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Canadian Distributors: 
Cities of United States, Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
Mexico and Canada Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 
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ak Moles Velen . 
on the top ends of the 
-- a comfortable tidin surface 


= Nothing adds 
 tneecior, and no 
with remarkable 


Chase Mohair Ve 


| Dartinc DAppy: 


If you are earning less than 


~ Headey inen PER WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


/7COMMERCIAL ART 


" Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our 
students. We will guarantee to make you 
successful— Learn at home in your spare time 
—or in our resident SERED ES or evening. 
Write for FREE illustrated catalogu 
COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL 
710, 116 So. Chicago, # 


bisetha 
5 Use thei to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 


*, Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
- of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper, 

: Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
Y QUICK- RASY- ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At phote 
} supply, drug and stat’y stores. 10¢ brings full pke. and sam- 
ples from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 6g 1456 Leland, CHICAGO 


I( Buys 


Michigan Ave., 


SEND NO MONEY, ane Diamond 
shipped for inspection, charges pre= § 
paid. Examine earefully—if satis- Be 
fied pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 10% 
monthly, uf unsatist actory, return our expense. DON’T PAY 
A CENT unless you’re sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR 
VALUE. Every Diamond guaranteed, Exchangeable at YEAR= 
LY INCREASE in VALUE of 8%. Send TODAY for FREE Catae 
log No, 4J. We My LYON & GO., 1 Maiden Lane, New York 
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To-resign, to await events, to send No 
away—of those -three eee the 
alone seemed impossible. “Am I rea 
so far from them,” he showehe. “that th 
can wish me to zo—for this? If so, I ha 
better go. It will be just another failure 
But I won’t believe it yet; I can’t beli 


ees 


He did not reach home till six, havi 
eaten nothing since breakfast. Intend ; 
to have a bath and lie down till dinner, | 
went up-stairs. 

Unwonted silence reigned. He tapp 
onthe nursery door. It was deserted. 
passed through to Noel’s room; but tl 
too, wasempty. The wardrobe stood ope 
as if it had been hastily ransacked, and 
her dressing-table was bare. In alarm, } 
went to the bell and pulled it shar 
The old-fashioned ring of it jingled 
far below. The parlor-maid came up. 

“Where are Miss Noel and Nurse 
Susan?” 

“T didn’t know you were in, sir. M 
Noel left me this note to give you. The 
—I 

Pierson stopped her Fable his hand. 

“Thank you, Susan; get me some tea 
please.” With the note unopened in 
hand, he waited till she was gone. His — 
head was going round, and he sat down on. 
the side of Noel’s bed ‘to read. 7 


The man who came this morning told me o 
what is going to happen. I simply won’t have 
it. I’m sending Nurse and baby down to Kes- 
trel at once, and going to Leila’s for the night 
until I’ve made up my mind what to do. I 
knew it was a mistake my coming back. I 
don’t care what happens to me, but I won’t 
have you hurt. I think it’s hateful of people 
to try and injure you for my fault. I’ve had — 
to borrow money from Susan—six pounds. 
Oh, daddy dear, forgive me! 

Your loving, 


~ -NOLLTE. 
He read it with unutterable relief; at 
all events, he knew where she was—poor 
wilful, rushing, loving-hearted child, kne 
where she was, and could get at her 
After his bath and some tea, he would go 
to Leila’s and bring her back. Poor little 
Nollie, thinking that by just leaving his 
house she could settle this deep matter! 
He did not hurry, feeling decidedly ex 
hausted, and it was nearly eight before 
he set out, leaving a message for Gratian, 
who did not, as a rule, come in from her 4 
hospital till past nine, 
The day was still glowing, and now, in th 
cool of evening, his refreshed senses soake 
up its beauty. ‘‘God has so made thi 
world,” he thought, “that, no matter what 
our struggles and sufferings, it’s ever 
joy to live when the sun shines or th 
moon is bright or the night starry. Even 
we can’t spoil it.” In Kegent’s Park, the 
lilacs and laburnums were still in bloom, 
though June had come, and he gazed at 
them in passing as a lover might at his 
lady. His conscience pricked him sud- 
denly. Mrs. Mitchett and the dark- 
eyed girl she had brought to him on New 
Year’s eve, the night he had learned of - 
his own " daughter’ s tragedy—he had 
never thought of them since! How had 
that poor girl fared? He had been too” 
impatient of her impenetrable mood. 
What did he know of the hearts of others, 
when he did not even know his own, could | 
not rule his feelings of anger and revolt, : 
4 
: 
5 


3 
: 


had not guided his own daughter into the 
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‘‘T am penalized if ever 
one comes back’’ 


Uniform Tires Mean 
No “Second Bests” 


Long-Distance Millers Not Only Look, But Wear Alike 


E do not claim that no tires equal the Miller. Other makers 
build some tires as good. But how can the buyer tell those 
“lucky’’ casings from thousands of lesser ones that look 

identical? The greatest problem a manufacturer faces is how to 
build all his tires like his best ones. 

This we have solved. And the reason each Miller wears 
like its brother is much discussed. Here are the facts: 


Always a Shortage 


The result is a new class of long- 
distance tires—tires that wear the same 


Uniform Workmanship 


Any maker who pays the price can 
get the same super-quality of raw 


Also the same machinery, under like conditions. Not occasionally 


materials. 
for machines are standard, too. 

But uniform mileage is governed by 
uniform workmanship and must be as 
long as tires contain handwork. If the 
the mileage is 


some that give exceptional service, but 
more than 99 in 100. 

It takes much time to train uniform 
builders. Hence to make the best tires 
we had to forsake all thought of mak- 
ing the most. 

So to get these remarkable long-dis- 
tance Millers—the buoyant Cord or the 
sturdy fabric type—be sure to go to the 


workmanship varies, 
bound to vary. 
That’s why we took a mark that was 
set by champions and trained other tire 
builders to this single standard. Each 


builder signs every tire he makes. If ever 
one comes back his score is penalized. 

This method, tested now three years, 
has proved to be the mileage solution. 


Jal SA THE MILLER RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
7 — Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tabes— 


the Team- Mates of Uniform Tires (221) 


authorized Miller dealer or write for his 
name. 


To Dealers in Open Territory: 
Write for Attractive Proposition 


USINESS CAR 


Any Business Car owner will 
tell you that his repair costs 
are hardly worth mentioning 


This fact plus the’ all-around re- 
liability of the car explains its 
great popularity with business men 


The haulage cost is unusually low 


Dopce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


You AM Earn 


Monte 
OMe his 
NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and 
You need no exe 
perience. Open a Tire Repair 
Shop with Haywood Equipment. Let the money 
Business grows fast. You’re soon a real 
Every auto sold means more 
tires to mend. Demand for your 
work ahead of supply. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives all the facts. Tells how 
How to succeed. A value 
able guide to riches and wealth. 
Write today. A postal will do. Get 
your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

715 Capited Ave. 


manufacturer 


fou 


linen tape. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eat 


I Am “Cash Woven” » 


And Can Be Sewn on All the Family linen 


Marking 
-ightly on wearing ADDerel 
and household linens. | 
name can be woven in red, 
orange Or white 
(all fast colors) into a fine } 
Indispensable for the 
housewife, school children and 

_ traveling man. 

Your individual orders filled in 
a week thru your dealer or write 
us direct for samples of woven 
names, trimmings, irillings, etc., 
and order. blanks. 
any color 85e for 8 ions +» $1.25 for 6 
doz., $2.00 for 12 doz. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 60 Chestnut St., } 
= South Norwalk, Conn. 


A. CASHWOVEN | 


blue, black, 


CZ 


au 
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waters of safety? And Leila! Had ie ne 
been too censorious in~ thought? — 1 
powerful, how strange was this itistind : 
sex, which hovered and swooped on liy 
seized them, bore them away, 

dropped them exhausted and defens 
Some munition-wagons, painted 
dull gray, lumbered past, driven by 
burned youths in drab. Life-force, ¢ 
force—was it all one; the great, w 
able momentum from which there w 
the one escape—in the arms of thet: 
enly Father? Blake’s i old si 
came into his mind: 5 


And we are put on earth a little space, 

That we may learn to bear the bea: 
love; 

And these black bodies we this sgt 

Are but a cloud and like a shady gro 


For when our souls fave learned the 
bear, 
The cloud will vanish; we shall hea 
voice, : 
Saying, “Come out from the ‘grove, my 
and care, 
And round my golden tent like lara 
joice!” 


“Learned the heat to bear!” 
lambs he had watched in a field tha 
noon, their sudden little leaps and rus 
their funny, quivering, wriggling t 
their tiny, nuzzling black snouts— 
little miracles of careless joy amo 
meadow-flowers! Lambs, and flowers, 
sunlight! Famine, lust, and the | 
gray guns! A maze, a wilderness; and, 
for faith, what issue, what path for 
to take which did not keep him wande 
hopeless in its thicket? “God pres 
our faith in love, in charity, and the 
to come!” he thought. 


2 


The church clock was striking nine when 
he reached Leila’s flat, went up, an 
knocked. Sounds from a piano ceased) 
the door was opened by Noel. 

She recoiled when she saw who it was 
and said: 

“Why did you come, daddy? it bh 
much better not.” 3 

“Are you alone here?” 

“Yes; Leila gave me her key. She has 
to be at the hospital till ten to-night.” — 
“You must come home with me, nm) 
dear.” o 

Noel closed the piano and sat down 


sion as when he had told her that 
could not marry Cyril Morland. s 
“Come, Nollie,” he said; “don’t be 
unreasonable. We must see this throu i 
together.” ig 7 
“No. ”) ‘< ae 
“My dear, that’s childish! Do you 
think the mere accident of your being ot 
not being at home can affect my decision 
as to what my duty is?” 
“Ves; it’s my being there that matters, 
Those people don’t care, so long as it isn’ 
an open scandal.” — 
“Nollie!” 4 
“But it is so, daddy. Of course it’s so, 
and you know it! If I’m away, they'll 
just pity you for having a bad daughter, 
And quite right, too. I am a bad daugh- 
ten”? 4 
Pierson smiled. 
“Tust like when you were a tiny.” 
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CHICAGO OPERA STARS HEAR CICCOLINI 
TEST EDISON'S $3,000,000.00 PHONOGRAPH 


UIDO CICCOLINI scored a great triumph 
as Alfredo in “Traviata” at the opening 
performance of the Chicago Opera season. Scarcely 
less happy than he, over his success, were Carolina 
Lazzari, leading contralto, and Virgilio Lazzari, the 
brilliant basso, of the world famed Chicago Opera 
Association. To them, on the following day, 
Ciccolini said: “Last night two thousand people 
heard me on the stage of the Auditorium. Every 
day two hundred thousand hear me on the New 
Edison. It is the same voice—listen -and tell me 
if you observe even the slightest difference.” 
As shown in the photograph, Ciccolini stood 


beside the New Edison and sang for his friends in 
comparison with its Re-Creation of his voice. 
Their critical ears could discover no quality in 
Ciccolini’s wonderful voice that was not also 
present in the Re-Creartion. 

Similar tests have been made by thirty different 
artists before audiences aggregating two million 
people. The results of these astounding com- 
parisons are described in the news columns of 
America’s principal newspapers. May we send 
you the booklet ““What the Critics Say” ? 

Mr. Edison spent more than three million dollars 
in research work to develop 


The NEW EDISON 


‘*The Phonograph with a Soul” 


He did this so that you may have in your own home all the ear can give you of the art of the world’s 
greatest artists. You owe it to the music loving side of your nature to hear this wonderful instrument. 


Let us send you a complimentary copy of 
our musical magazine “Along Broadway.” 


19 Horie a ON, 


DIN Sree 


ORANGE, 
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_ Why 
Did She Come 
to Him ? 


She had 
risked all = 
—reputation—social posi- 
tion—everything! She had 
wrecked another man’s “life for her 
husband’s career. Yet, in the dark 
hours of the night, on the very eve of 
the triumph of all her plans, she went 
to the man she had so cruelly wronged, 
and to him she poured out a strange siory. 
Was it madness, or— 

No writer ever could get more thrills 
into a single page than 


E.. Phillips 
OPPENHEIM 


Sharp as a flash of lightning comes the play of wit— 
men and women willing to stake all on a single chancel 
That is why his stories move so swiftly. They are 
full of the people who -make life interesting—often 
people on the ragged edge of society. 

Today his stories take on a new significance. No 
other writer has written of interna- 
tional intrigue as he has—not dull 
documents, but the hidden pulsing 
romances of international diplomacy 
that weall want to know about—the secret, 
human things going on every day which 
make the foundations of an empire totter. 

Years ago, his stories prophesied the 
Great Wa To- 
day—what secrets burn in (ete hint are 
the international movements he foretells? 

Oppenheim has the gift of making stories 
alive. In every library you will find his 
volumes the most thumb-marked. the 
most worn. 


15 Dashing Romances, Crowded With Excitement 
Fyee for 10 Days’ Examination 


THE BETRAYAL—A story of treachery in 
diplomatic circles. THE TRATLORS—A 
forceful tale of Russian intrigue. THE 
MISCHIEF MAKER—A graphic story of a 
German attempt to break down the en- 
tente cordiale between England and 
France. A LOST LEADER—An exciting story 
woven around an English Prime Minister 
and the German Secret Service. MYS'TE- 
RLOUS MK. SABIN—A German intrigue story 
that fairly bristles with excitement. THE 
YELLOW ORAYON—Dealing with Mr. Sabin 
anda powerful - secret society. A MAKER 
OF HIST the Russian 
Baltic fleet’s attack on the North Sea Fish- 
ing Fleet. SNE GREAT SECRET—Unravels 
a German conspiracy in England. THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS PRINCE—Unfolds.a Japanese 
intrigue in London. THE LOST AMBASSA- 
DOR—An international mystery tale of 
Paris and London. THE LIGHTED WAY— 
A mystery story that involves the revolu- 
tion in Portugal. A PRINCE OF SINNERS— 
A thrilling story of English political life. 
4 AVOO—A fascinating story of the Austrian 
Secret Police. A PEOPLE’S MAN—Traces the 
strange career of an English leader. PETER 
RUFF AND THE DOUBLE FOUR—Deals with a 
clever detective and a mysterious secret 
society. 


The Bargain Price Must Soon Stop! 


Send the coupon before rising costs of paper and 
binding make their low price impossible. There 
may_never be another edition at such a low price. 
Send the coupon at once for the whole set of thrills 
—of mysteries—on approval. But send today — 
now—and save money- 


a McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE 
30 Irving Place New York 


eS a ee ee re ae 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE 
30 Irving Place, New York 


please send me, all charges prepaid, a set of E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, in a handsome cloth binding, in 15 volumes. 
If the books are not satisfactory, I will return them within 
10 days. Otherwise I will send you-$1 at once and $1ra 
month for 13 months. 


ae 


Address 


If you prefer the beautiful leather edition, send $1 at 
once and $1.75 a month for 13 months. 
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ately. 


“T wish I were a tiny again, or ten years 
older. It’s this half-age— But I’m not 
coming back with you, daddy; so it’s no 
good.” 

Pierson sat down beside her. 

“T’ve been thinking this over all day,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps in my pride I 
made a mistake when I first knew of your 
trouble. Perhaps I ought to have accepted 
the consequences of my failure then, and 
have given up and taken you away at 
once. 
the care of souls, he should have the grace 
to know it.” 

“But you are fit!’ cried Noel passion- 
“Daddy, you are fit!” 

“T’m afraid not. There is something 
wanting in me—I don’t know exactly what, 
but something very wanting.” 

“There isn’t! It’s only that you’re too 
zood—that’s why!” 

Pierson shook his head. 

“Don’t, Nollie.” 

“T will!” cried Noel. ‘‘ You’re too: gen- 
tle, and you’re too good. You’re chari- 
table, and you’re simple, and you believe 
in another world—that’s what’s the matter 
with you, daddy. Do you think they do, 
those people who want to chase us out? 
They don’t even begin to believe, what- 
ever they say or think. I hate them, and 
sometimes I hate the Church—either it’s 
hard and narrow, or else it’s worldly.” 
She stopped at the expression on her 
father’s face, the most strange look of 
pain and horror, as if an unspoken treach- 
ery of his own had been dragged forth for 
his inspection. 

“Vow re talking wildly,” he said, but his 
lips were trembling. ‘You mustn’t say 
things like that; they’re blasphemous and 
wicked.” 

Noel bit her lips, sitting very stiff and 
still, with her fair, cropped head against a 
high blue cushion. Then she burst out 
again. 

“You’ve slaved for those people years 
and years, and you’ve had no pleasure and 
you’ve had no love; and they wouldn’t 
care that if you broke your heart. - They 
don’t care for anything, so long as it all 
seems proper. Daddy, if you let them 
hurt you, I won’t forgive you!”’ 

“And what if you hurt me now, Nollie?” 

Noel seized his hand and pressed it to 
her warm cheek. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! I don’t—I won't! 
Not again. I’ve done that already.” 

“Very well, my dear; then come home 
with me, and we’ll see what’s best to be 
done. It can’t be settled by running away.” 

Noel dropped his hand. 

“No. Twice DTve done what you 
wanted, and it’s been a.mistake. If I 
hadn’t gone to church on Sunday to please 
you, perhaps it would never have come to 
this. You don’t see things, daddy. I 
could tell, though I was sitting right in 
front. JI knew what their faces were like, 
and what they were thinking.” 

“One must do right, Nollie, 
mind.” 


and not 


“Ves; but what is right? It’s not right 


for me to hurt you, and I’m not going to.” 

Pierson understood all at once that it 
was useless to try and move her. 

“What are you going to do, then?” 

“T suppose I shall go to Kestrel to- 
morrow. Auntie will have me, I know. 
I shall talk to Leila.” . 


The next instalment of Saint’s Progress will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 


After all, if a man is not fit to have ° 
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“Whatever you do, promise to 
know.” 

Noel nodded. ae 
“Daddy, you look Pee: 
tired. I’m going to give you some m 
cine.’’ She went to a little three-corn 
cupboard and bent down. = 

Medicine! The medicine he wanted 
not for the body. The knowledge of : 
his duty was—that alone could heal 

The loud popping of a cork rous 

“What are you doing, Nollie?” 

Noel rose with a flushed face, hol 
one hand a glass of. champagne, 
other a biscuit. 

‘““You’re to take this, and Tm go 
have some myself.’ 

“My dear,” oa Plena bew 

“it’s not yours.” ; 

“Drink it, daddy! Don’t you 
Leila would never forgive me if I let you 
home looking like that? Besides, she 
me Iwas toeat. Drinkit! You can 
her a nice present. Drink it!” Anc 
stamped her foot. : 

Pierson took the glass, and sat 
nibbling and sipping. It was nic 
He had not quite realized how mu 
needed food and drink. Noel retv 
from the cupboard a second time; 
too, had a glass and a biscuit. 

“T like it)” Shesoamd: “There 
look better already. Now you re to 
home, daddy, at once, in a cab if you : 
get one; and tell Gratian to make y 
feed up, or you won’t have a body at a 
You can’t do your duty if you haven’t on ; 
you know.” 

Pierson smiled, and hnsened the char 
pagne. 

Noel took the glass from him. 

‘“You’re my child to-night, and I’m 
ing to send you to bed. Don’t worr 
daddy; it’ll all come right.” And, taki 
his arm, she went down-stairs with hi 
and blew him a kiss from the doorway. 

He walked away in a sort of dre; 
Daylight was not quite gone, but 


search-lights had begun their nightly 
wanderings. It was a sky of ghosts an 
shadows, fitting to the thought which 
came to him. The finger of Providen 
was in all this—perhaps! Why sho 
he not go out to France? At last—wh 
not? Some better man, who understoo 
men’s hearts, who knew ‘the world, wot 
take his place; and he could go whe 
death made all things simple, and 
could not fail. He walked faster an 
faster, full of an intoxicating reli 
Thirza and Gratian would take care of 
Nollie far better than he. Yes; surely } 
was ordained! Moonlight had the town 
now; and all was steel-blue, the very a 
steel-blue—a dream-city of marvelo 
beauty, through which he passed, exalted 
Soon he would be where that poor boy an 
a million others had given their lives, 
with the mud and the shells and the 
scarred gray ground, and the jagged trees, 
where Christ was daily crucified—there 
where he had so often longed to be the 
three years past. a 
It was ordained! a 
And two women whom he Rice looked! 
at each other when he had gone by, and 
those words. “‘The bloody crow!” which 
they had been about to speak, died on 
their lips. 7 
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Next Month 
Cynthia Stockley 


SOME writers understand politics, some know war, 
quite a few understand men; very, very few know 
women. Cynthia Stockley does. She has shown this in 
one story after another, but never to quite such advan- 
tage as in the short novel, Lost Loraine Loree, which 
begins in the next—the May—Cosmopo titan. It is the 
story of a beautiful, impulsive bride left alone in the 
temptations of the African diamond-fields. 
Rupert Hughes 

H ERE’S good news for the more than a million buyers 

of COSMOPOLITAN: Rupert Hughes’ short stories are 
to be a month-to-month feature hereafter. His first story 
for you, astory called Read It Again, comes in the May 
issue. You'll want to do just what the title suggests. 


James Oliver Curwood 

ON’T let any mischance cause you to miss reading 
his story, ‘Swift Lightning,” in this issue. After 
you’ve read it, there’ll be no need to urge you to read 
The Hungry Horde in the next—the May—issue. You'll 
be as impatient to get it as the thousands of Curwood 
“fans”? throughout the country are for each new red- 

blooded story of the Great Outdoors from his pen. 


A New Writer 

OSMOPOLITAN doesn’t introduce many new writers 

to its pages. We demand the best and will consider 
only the best. Which generally means the work of the 
famous in writing. But now and then the stories of a 
newcomer are so startlingly excellent as to warrant a 
place in America’s Greatest Magazine. Remember this 
when you read The Last Adventure in the next—the 
May—issue. It is by Frank R. Adams, who used to 
write such attractive light operas as ‘‘The Time, The 
Place, and The Girl,’ and such popular songs as “I 
Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now.” Mr. Adams—he’s 
Lieutenant Adams, on duty in France these days—has 
gone in for fiction, and he has been a success from the 


-start. His stories will be a feature of our future. 


And Then Some 
eee’ are only a hint of the May CosMopotitTan. 
John Galsworthy, Donn Byrne, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, Judge Lindsey, Samuel Merwin, George Randolph 
Chester, and others of distinction will be among those 
present as usual. 
That “‘as usual”? means a lot. COSMOPOLITAN doesn’t 
have the best now and then; it has the best always. And 
that is the answer to— 
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Their inevitable choice—the VICTROLA 


In those homes where good music has its most devoted hearers, 
you will invariably find the Victrola. 


Why? Because the highly developed taste in art is satisfied 
with nothing less than the best which the wide world has to offer. 


Logically and inevitably such a taste demands the instrument 
which Caruso has selected as his mouthpiece; which Farrar has 
selected; which John McCormack and Galli-Curci and Alma Gluck 
—and a host of other leaders—have selected to be their “other 
self,” to represent them, to carry their golden message throughout 
the world. 


That instrument is the Victrola—the inevitable choice for your 
home. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music 


for you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Important Notice. victor Records and Victor U 
Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized 
in the processes of manufacture, and their use, one with 
the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
the Ist of each month. 


‘‘Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor WG esa 
Talking Machine Company designating the products of be A D 
this Company only. EAS y 


the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade: 
mark, ‘His Master's Voice."’ It is on all genuine products 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


mee Largeness of Heart 


(n) 
a By Frank Crane 
A) So ON ts reputed to be “the wisest man.” 
(n\) When the Lord asked him what he wanted most, he answered 
A ‘“‘Largeness of Heart.”’ | . 
A The more we think that over, the more we are convinced that Solo- 
(2) mon’s reputation 1s not without foundation. 
a Largeness of Heart—is anything better? 
A It means power to love radiantly, to act nobly, to think deeply, to 
mR enjoy richly, to suffer divinely, to plan magnificently. 
A It means room in the heart for both lover, neighbor, and friend, for 
A children and animals, for other nations than our own, for the poor and 
A the rich, for nature, and for all things God has made. 
A It means hospitality for all opinions, appreciation for all faiths, 
response to all enthusiasms. 
a The Large of Heart have no enemies, for they have already under- 
A stood them, and to understand 1s to forgive. 
a What ails most of us 1s our Narrowness of Heart. 
a We are overwhelmed with To-day, because the heart has no To- 
morrow. 

a We are imprisoned in the cell of fear. 
nr) We are tslanded in the foggy sea of doubt. 
A We are ringed about with the serpent-fire of suspicion. 
(0) We are walled up in pride. 
A We are bound hand and foot by the bands of undisciplined passion, 
a unintelligent credulity, fatuous ignorance. 
vA) Narrowness of Heart makes war; Largeness of Heart makes peace. 
aA Narrowness brings tears; Largeness wipes them away. 
‘W1(n) _ Enlarge your Heart! 

a Why live in a hut when you should dwell in a palace? 

(n) Call in the workmen—Courage, Hope, Love, Wisdom, and Cheer— 


a that they may tear down your mud walls and erect for you a king's palace. 


a “ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
a As the swift seasons roll!”’ 


au 
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By lla Wheeler Wileace 


(Decoration by WT. Benda— 


5-1 go through the valley all alone 
(Though many walk beside me and before 
And many follow, yet alone is each), 
I hear low voices in an undertone, 
Striving on wounded human hearts to pour 
The balm and solace of Celestial speech. 
So long it seemed a blurred, unmeaning sound, 
But now I grasp its import—tense, profound— 


As I go through the valley. 


As I go through the valley, whose deep streams 
Are fed by tears that flow from human eyes 
(Those rivers without bridges to the past 
Save as we build them of our fragile dreams), 
I see an Arc of Triumph dimly rise, 
Through which my shadowed path will wind at last. 
The Voices whisper, “Just beyond that gate 
The souls you hunger to behold await,” 
As I go through the valley. 


As I go through the valley, life makes clear 
hree radiant truths like torches for my mind: 

The road to Knowledge is the road of prayer. 
The tranquil heart creates the listening ear. 

God tells his secrets but to souls resigned. 
So, patiently upon my way I fare, 
With emptied pitcher moving on my course, 
Knowing that I shall fill it at the Source, 

As I go through the valley. 
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He paid no attention to the young she wolf who ran at his sidc. ‘She was a slim, beautiful little beast, 
and all the effort of her agile young body was to keep shoulder to shoulder with him. With 


the birthright of young motherhood a little ahead of her, there had risen : 


in her an instinct even greater than the instinct to kill 


« 
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A Writer Who Kea The Wilderness 


ames Outver Curwoon’s romances of the wilds are to be a feature of Cos- 
mopolitan. They are at once the most fascinating and the most accurate 
' stories of life in the frozen North, for Mr. Curwood uses the art of the 


_ skilled novelist to present the facts of the trained explorer. 


_ Mr. Curwood has “‘hit” pretty nearly every trail in the North, from Hud- 
son Bay to the Rockies—four times to Hudson Bay, four times to different 
parts of the Barren Lands, twice into the country of the Great Bear, twice 


to the Arctic, and three times through British Columbia and the Yukon 


region. He has traveled thousands of miles with pack-horse outfits, thou- 
sands of miles in canoe, and other thousands on snow-shoes and by dog-sledge. 

In these stories he has taken a wolf for his central character—Swift Light- 
ning, a magnificent pirate with a trace of dog in his veins. In following 
Swift Lightning’s adventures, you will see many of the marvels of the North— 
one of them the driving of the caribou from the barrens by huge packs of the 


white arctic wolves. So great, at certain times, are these herds in migration: 


that Inspector E. A. Pelletier, on his patrol from Fort Saskatchewan to 
Chesterfield Inlet and Hudson Bay, reported to the controller of police at 


¢ Ottawa the passage of forty thousand head in one day! West of the Great 


- Bear, Mr. Curwood himself saw a herd of twenty thousand. 


‘4 The departure of the caribou from a region often means famine to the 
- natives, and in these years of famine, monster packs of wolves roam the 
_ barrens. Mr. Curwood has seen packs a hundred strong, and Corporal M. 


Joyce, of “the Mounted,” reported a pack one thousand strong. 


- 'This is the setting for the stories of Swift Lightning. We commend them 
as one of the most distinctive features of America’s Greatest Magazine. 


| 
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Swift. Lightning 


By James Oliver Curwood 


TRANGE and mysterious whispers of 
‘the arctic night were in the air. It 
was twilight—early twilight—of the 
Jong gray months of sunless gloom that were descending 

swiftly upon the frozen-in world that caps the North American 

continent above the arctic circle. Underfoot there were less 

than a dozen inches of snow, hard and fine, each particle like a 


granule of sugar, and under it the ground was frozen four feet 


aewn. - ‘It was sixty degrees below zero. 

Upon the bald crest of an ice hummock that overlooked the 
Maite: sweep of Bathurst Inlet, Swift Lightning sat’ squatted upon 
his haunches, gazing forth upon his world. ‘It was Swift Light- 
ning’ s third winter—his third Long Night. And the twilight of its 
coming stirred him with a strange uneasiness. This twilight was 
not like the twilight of the South, but was’a vast, gray, chaotic 
emptiness in which vision traveled far but saw nothing. Earth 
and sky and sea and plain mingled into one. There were no 
clouds, no sky, no horizon, no moon, no sun, no stars. It was 
worse than night. A little later there would be many of these 
things, and Swift Lightning’s shadow would run with him in 
the chase. 


_ Now his world was a pit. And that pit was filled with 


sound which he had never liked, and which at times filled him - 


with a great yearning and a strange loneliness. There was no 
wind, but in the gray chaos that hung under the sky there 
traveled moanings and whisperings at which the little white 
foxes yapped incessantly. He hated these foxes. Above all 
other things he hated them. Their yapping filled him with a 
bit of their own ravening madness. He wanted to tear them 
into pieces. He wanted to still their voice; he wanted to rid 
the earth of them. 

But they were elusive and hard to catch. Experience had 
taught him that. 

On his crag of ice he drew his lips back until his milk-white 
fangs were bared. A snarl gathered in his throat, and from his 
squatted haunches he stood to his feet. He was a splendid 
beast. Not half a dozen wolves between Keewatin and the 
Great Bear could stand shoulder to shoulder with him in size. 

did not stand altogether like a wolf. He was square-chested, 
and his great head held itself high. About him was little of the 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


sneaking and cautious alertness of his breth- 
ren. He looked forth openly and unafraid. 
His back was straight, his hips free ot the 
“wolf-droop,” and all over he was the soft and elusive gray of the 
gray brush-rabbit. His head had about it a massiveness that was 
strange to the wolf breed; his eyes were wider apart, his jowl 
heavier. And his tail did not drag. For Swift Lightning was a 
throwback—a throwback of twenty wolf generations. That 
many years ago, his forefather had been a dog. And the dog was 
a great Dane. For twenty years his blood had run with the 
wolves, for twenty years it had bred with them, until, at the 
end of the fifth breeding-season, the strain of the great Dane 
was utterly submerged in the wild-wolf breed. And for fifteen 
years thereafter his ancestors had been wolves—hungry, meat- 
questing white wolves of the great barrens, wolves with droop- 
ing backs and haunches, wolves with dragging tails and nar- 
row eyes—wolves who did not hate the little white foxes as 
he hated them, and as the great Dane of twenty years ago had 
hated them. 

But Swift Lightning, standing on his crag of ice, a throwback 
of twenty wolf generations, knew as little of the drop of ‘‘dog”’ 
that was in him as he did of the mysterious wailings and moanings 
high up in the gloom between him and the sky. He was wolf. 
As he stood there, the snarl in his throat, his long fangs bared to 
the yapping of the foxes, he was all wolf. But in his wild and 
savage soul, a soul hardened to its fight for existence, its ceaseless 
strife—hardened to battle, starvation, cold, and death—the voice 
of that great-Dane forefather of nearly a quarter of a century 
gone was trying to make itself understood. 

And Swift Lightning, as he had more than once answered 
the call before, answered it now. Blindly, without reason, 
without understanding, a helpless instinct within him grop- 
ing for the light, he went down from the crag of ice to the level 
of the sea. 

The “sea” was Bathurst Inlet. As Coronation Gulf is a part 
of the Arctic Ocean, so Bathurst Inlet is a part of Coronation 
Gulf. Wide at the mouth but tapering down .o the slimness of a 
lady’s finger, it reaches two hundred miles into Mackenzie Land, 
so that on its ice one may travel from the grassless and shrubless 
regions of the walrus and the white bear to the junipers, pices, 
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and cedars below the great barrens. It is the long and open trai] 
that reaches from Prince Albert Land down into open timber—a 
whim and a freak of the Arctic, a road that points the way 
straight as a die from the Eskimo igloos of Melville Sound to the 
beginning of civilization at Old Fort Reliance, five hundred miles 
to the south. . 

It was southward that Swift Lightning turned his head a 
muzzled the air. The growl died away in his throat and ended 
in a whimpering whine. He forgot the little white foxes. He set 
off at a trot, and at the end of an eighth of a mile he was running. 
Swifter and swifter moved his great gray body. In his second 
year a Cree and a white man had seen him running across the 
neck of an open plain, and the Cree had said, ““Weya mekow 
susku-wao”—He is swift as the lightning. And Swift Lightning 
ran like that now. It was not work. It was his play—his joy in 
living. There was no prey ahead of him. He was not hungry. 
And yet a wild thrill possessed him, the thrill of swift movement, 
of splendid muscles, of a magnificent and tireless body that re- 
sponded to his humor and his desires as a faultless mechanism 
responds to the electrical touch of a man’s hands. In his savage 
way, Swift Lightning was conscious of this power within himself. 
Best of all, he loved to run under the moon and the stars, racing 
with his shadow, the one thing in all the Northland he could not 
beat ina straight- -away across the barren. To-night, or to-day— 
for it was neither one nor the other now—the madness of speed 
was in his blood. For twenty minutes he ran his race with nothing 
—and then he stopped. His sides rose and fell in swift breathing, 
but he was not winded. His head was alert the instant his moye- 
ment ceased; his eyes pierced restlessly the chaotic emptiness 
ahead of him, and he tested the air. 

In that air was something which drew him at right angles to his 
trail, and into the thin scrub timber along the shore. This “tim- 
ber” was a thing that revealed the mighty forces of the Arctic, 
It was a gnarled and twisted Tom Thumb of a forest into which 
Swift Lightning moved—a forest warped and contorted until 
it seemed to have been frozen lifeless while writhing in a tempest 
of agony. This forest, living for ages, had never grown above the 
protecting depth of the snow. It might have been a hundred, 
five hundred, or a thousand years old, and its mightiest tree, as 
large around as a man’s leg, rose no higher than Swift Lightning's 
shoulder. In places it was dense. And at times it was shelter. 
Big snow-hares popped in and out. A huge white owl floated 
over it. Twice Swift Lightning bared his fangs as he can 
ghostly flashes of the little foxes. 

But he made no sound. A bigger thing than his hatred of the 

white foxes was gripping at him now, and he moved on. The 
scent in the air grew stronger. Swift Lightning faced it squarely, 
and he did not slink or cringe as he advanced. Half a mile farther 
on he came to a narrow valley—a seam in the earth scratched 
there by a rough edge on some prehistoric glacier. It was narrow 
and deep and strange, more like a crevasse than a valley. Ina 
dozen long leaps he could have spanned it. Yet was it half that 
deep. In the edge of the Long Night it was already a pit of 
somber gloom. In it was timber—real timber—for each winter 
the winds from the barrens swept it full of snow, and its 
trees were protected to a height of thirty or forty feet. 
Below him they lay dense and black. And Swift Lightning 
knew there was life there—if he cared to seek it. 

He passed swiftly along the crest of this glacier- 
cut crevasse. He was no more than a gray shadow 
that was a part of the gloom. But there were many 
eyes in this pit that were born to darkness, and they 
watched him savagely. Out of it rose great 
white ghosts of snow-owls. Their huge wings 
purred over him. He heard the vicious snap of 
their murderous beaks. He 
saw them, but he did not 
stop, and neither was he 
afraid. A fox would have 
scurried for safety. Even a 
wolf would have swung barren- 
ward, snarling. But Swift Light- 
ning troubled himself to do neither 
of these things. He was not 
afraid of owls. He was not afraid 
even of the great white bears. 
He knew that he could not kill 
Wapusk, the ice-monster, but that 
Wapusk could crush him with one 
sweep of his huge paw. Still, 

* : he was not afraid. In all his 
Out of it rose great white ghosts of snow-owls. Their huge wings purred over him world, only one thing held him 
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im awe, and suddenly that rose up before him, a shadow in ee 
‘the gloom. 
- It was a cabin—a cabin built of saplings dragged from out of 
the darkness of the glacier-slash. Out of it rose a chimney, and 
from the chimney came smoke. Swift Lightning had smelled the 
smoke a mile away. For several minutes he stood without mov- 
‘ing. Then he circled slowly until he came on that side of the cabin 
where there was a window. 
_ Three times in twice as many months he had done this same 
thing, and had squatted himself on his haunches and had looked 
‘at that window. Twice he had come at night—this once in the 
winter gloom. Each time, the window had been aglow with light 
that was within the cabin. The window was aglow now. To 
Swift Lightning it was like a square patch of ruddy sun. From 
it poured a pale-yellow something out into the night. Swift 
Lightning knew fire—but until he found the cabin, he had never 
known fire like this, a fire without flame. It was as if the world 
had grown dark because of that cabin, for within the cabin the 
sun had hidden itself. 

In his deep chest his heart beat fast, and his eyes glowed 

trangely as he faced the lighted window a hundred feet away. 
Back over twenty generations of wolves the drop of “dog” that 
was in him sped like a homing pigeon—back to the days of the 
great Dane, who had slept in the circle of the white man’s fire and 
had felt the touch of the white man’s hand, back to sun, and life, 
and warmth, and the love of a master’s voice. It was the ghost of 
Skagen, the great Dane, that sat at his side as he looked at the 
yellow window. It was the spirit of Skagen that was in him. 
And it was the ghost of Skagen that had run with him through 
the gloom to seek the smell of the white man’s smoke. 

_ These things Swift Lightning did not know. Squatted on his 
haunches, he faced silently the cabin and the light, and into his 
savage heart came a great yearning and a great loneliness. But 
not understanding. For he was wolf. Through the bodies and 
the hearts and the blood of twenty generations of wolves he had 
come. Yet did the ghost of Skagen, the great Dane, persist 
at his side as he watched. 


In the cabin at the edge of the glacier-slash, with his back to a 
stove red-hot with juniper, Corporal Pelletier, of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, was reading aloud to Constable Sandy 
O’Connor an appendage to his officiat report, which was starting 
by Eskimo sledge within a few days for Fort Churchill, seven 
hundred miles to the south. Pelletier’s “last word” was ad- 
dressed to Superintendent Starnes, commanding ‘“M” Division 
at Churchill, and it read: 


_ I beg to append the following regarding the caribou and the wolves 
as an emphasis to my report on the famine-conditions that ure bound to 
grip the Northland this winter. The caribou are drifting in great herds 
to the south and west, and by midwinter they will be gone. It is not 
because of lack of feed. Lichens and moss are plentiful under a spare 
foot of snow. It is my conviction the wolves are driving them out. 
They are not hunting in scattered bands but are gathering in monster 
packs. Five times Constable O’Connor and I have seen packs number-. 
ing from fifty to three hundred. On one trail we counted the bones of 
two hundred caribou slain within a distance of seven miles. On another 
we counted more than a hundred in nine miles. It is common to find 
where thirty or forty have been killed in smaller pack-hunts. I am told 
by the older Eskimo that once in a generation the wolves go ‘“blood- 
mad,” gather in monster packs, and drive all game from the country, 
slaughtering what does not escape. In these years, the Eskimo believe 
their “devils” have triumphed over the good spirits of the land, and, 
because of this superstition, it is difficult to secure their cooperation in 
great wolf-hunts which we might otherwise organize. I have hope that 
the younger Eskimo may be convinced, and Constable O’Connor and 
Tare working to that end.- 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

} Your obedient servant, 

x FRANCOIS PELLETIER, 

a. * Corporal of Patrol 


_ Between Pelletier and O’Connor was a table P< ; 
of split saplings, and over them hung the tin if Pd igs 
oil lamps that lighted the window. For seven se 
months they had stood their post at the 

top of the earth, and for them the razor — 
was forgotten and civilization a thing f 
ar off. On the map of the world / 
ere was one other place where 

e Law was personified farther 

orth, and that was over at Her- 

shel Island. But Herschel Isl- : 
d, with its barracks and its / Macias. i 
omforts and its luxuries, was Through Swift Lightning's great jaws the cry came, a mourning, far-reaching lament 
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not like this shack at the edge of the glacier-slash. And the two 
men, as they sat in the glow of the lamp, were a part of the 
savagery which they policed. O’Connor, with a giant’s shoul- 
ders, red-headed, red-bearded, doubled his huge red fists in the 
middle of the table and grinned across at Pelletier, whose beard 
and hair were as black as O’Connor’s were red. And Pelletier 
grinned back, a bit apologetically. Seven months of hell and 
the anticipation of five more ahead of them had not spoiled 
their sense of comradeship. 

“Tt’s fine,” said O’Connor, admiration in his blue eyes. “If 
T could write like that, Pelly, I’d be south and not here—for Kath- 
leen would have married me long ago. But you’ve 
forgotten something, Pelly. You didn’t put in what 
I told you about the leaders—the leaders of the 
packs.” 

Pelletier shook his head. 

“Tt doesn’t sound good,” he said. 
sound—reasonable.”’ 

O’Connor rose to his feet and stretched himself. 

“Then damn the reason of it,’”’ he protested. . “I 
say, is there reason in anything up here, Pelly? I 
tell you these Eskimo with their guinea-hen clack are 
right. If the devil himself ain’t leading the packs, 
I’m black an’ not white an’ my name ain’t O’Connor. 
I’d tell that to the super till I was black in the face, 
I would. If we could get the leaders a 

He stopped suddenly and faced the window. And 
Pelletier, stiffening where he sat, also listened. 


“Tt doesn’t 


Again it was Skagen—the spirit of Skagen, and 
not Swift Lightning—who howled at the white men’s 
cabin on the edge of the glacier-slash. Through Swift 
Lightning’s great jaws the cry came, a mourning, far- 
reaching lament that pointed straight up into the 
gray mash of the sky—a call back through those 
twenty generations to masters who long ago had for- 
gotten or were dead. No wolf among the great packs 
had a voice that rose from deeper in the chest or 
reached farther into the distance than Swift Light- 
ning’s. It began low, mourning, filled with a weird 
sadness, but steadily increasing in volume until, at 
last, inspiration seemed to fill the soul of the musician, 
and the world shivered and grew silent in the sover- 
eignty of that cry. In that world, it was a message 
of life, and yet of death—a thing that traveled in 
wind and storm and darkness—the one thing of all 
others feared, awesome, inspiring, terrible. And the 
world shuddered and shrank from-it, even while it 
opened wide its ears to listen. 

Thus Swift Lightning howled at the little cabin on 
the edge of the glacier-slash. And before the echoes 
of his howl had died away over the wide barrens, the 
door of the cabin opened, and in its path of light 
stood a man. It was O’Connor. Into the grayness 
he stared, and his arms moved suddenly, bringing 
something to his shoulder. Twice before this hour 
Swift Lightning had seen the flash of fire and heard 
the crash of strange thunder that followed move- 
ments like O’Connor’s. The second time, a thing like 
burning iron had seared a long furrow in his shoulder. 
Instinct told him it was death that hummed close 
over his head now. He turned, and the farther gloom 
swallowed him up. But he did not run. He was not 
frightened. Another thing than the fear of death 
struggled in the wild and blood-yearning soul of him. 
It was the spirit of Skagen, the great Dane, fighting for sur- 
vival, overwhelmed at last. 

And when again Swift Lightning reached out and sped like a 
shadow through the gloom, the ghost of Skagen no longer ran at 
his side. 

II 


THE shot—that deadly humming in the air—and again the 
fierce red blood of the wolf sped like running fire through Swift 
Lightning’s veins. Gone was the ghost of Skagen. Gone was the 
lure of man. Submerged, devoured drowned in a flood of sav- 
agery was that drop of ‘‘dog”’ within him. A few hours had 
Swift Lightning lapsed from his clanship, but he had returned 
again. Once more was he the raw, magnificent, unafraid pirate 
of the barrens, a buccaneer of the great snows, Kakea Iskootao— 
a hell-driver among beasts. Swiftly O’Connor had wrought the 
change—O’Connor and his rifle. 


Mile after mile of the white plain dropped behind Swift Light-_ 
ning. An hour ago, his greatest desire had been to go to the 
white men’s cabin, to drink the scent of its mystery in the air, 
look at the window lighted with the glow of a yellow sun. No 
that desire was as if it had never been. There was no process o} 
reasoning within his brain, no thread of understanding. Onl 
he knew, from that greatest of all his instincts—the instinct of - 
self-preservation—that the soft purring that had passed 
closely over his head was a song of death. Yet he did not rur 
because he was afraid. He loved death; he wrought death; 
cause of death he lived—and never had he fled from its thr 
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O’Connor’s bullet. It was a death he could not cope with, a deat 
which he could not fight and himself destroy, a thing treacherous 
and unfair. And treacherous things he hated. This hatred was 
another thing born in him without process of reason. For Skagen, 
the great Dane, had been fair to man and beast until his great 
heart died. With Swift Lightning it was a heritage. _ is 
A new pulse stirred him. The loneliness that had drawn him 
to the cabin and the call of a breed long dead were replaced by 
another and more thrilling desire—the desire to rejoin his packs 
The spell was broken. Again he was wolf—all wolf. _ 
Straight as a compass might have pointed, he streaked across” 
the barren—five miles, six, seven, almost ten. Then he stopped, 
and, with his sharp ears thrown to the wind ahead, he listened. ¥ 
Three times in the next three miles he stopped and listened. 
And the third time he heard faintly and far away the voice of 
Baloo giving the hunt-cry to the pack—Baloo the Slaughterer 


¥ the Long-Winded, to whom size and swiftness and giant 
trength had given the leadership of packs. Swift Lightning sat 
ack on his haunches and answered. He was not alone. From 
outh, east, west, and north came echoes of the pack-cry. Baloo 
vas the center of it. His note was longer, more frequent, more 
Dificanc, and those of the white wolves who were hungry for new 
lood and fresh meat turned in its direction. In ones and twos 
nd threes they trotted over the frozen barren. For seven days 
nd nights, as hours were counted, there had been no big kill, and 
mg fang and bloodshot eye were eager for the sight and the taste 
ame to-night. 


ircle, and as they circled, those wolves that were near left their feasting and gathered 
ipoowin — the death-ring — out of which only one of them would come alive 


As it surged in the wildest of the wolves, so that desire surged 
hrough Swift Lightning. Many of the pack had gathered and 
yere on the move when he joined them. They ran silently now, a 
thite, close-shouldered, ghostly incarnation of savagery, a mighty 
orce of jaw and fang and muscle bent on death. Perhaps there 
vere fifty, and the number steadily increased—up to sixty, 
ighty, a hundred. At their head ran Baloo. In a’! the pack 
nly one other wolf could compare with him in size and strength, 
nd that was Swift Lightning. Wherefore Baloo hated him. 
azar and overlord of all the others, he sensed in Swift Lightning 
-Menace to his sovereignty. Yet they never had fought. This, 
gain, was because of the ghost of Skagen, the great Dane. For 
wift Lightning, unlike any wolf that ever was born, coveted no 
ower of leadership. In his youth and his strength, his individual 
rowess, his power to kill, lived the joy and the thrill and the ful- 
ment of his life. For days and weeks at a time, he hunted alone, 
nd held himself aloof from the pack. In those days and weeks 
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his voice gave no response to its call. He adventured alone. He 
ran alone. Always alone—except that at these times the ghost 
of Skagen ran at his side. When he returned, Baloo looked at him 
with red and bloodshot eyes, and the fangs ot his great jaws were 
unsheathed in jealous menace. 

Switt Lightning, in the mastering youth of his three years, had 
no desire to fight his kind. He fought, but it was not the fighting 
of oppression—not the fighting of his own choice—and he did not 
kill the conquered, as Baloo would have killed them. Many a 
swift gash of resentment he had taken from smaller and weaker 
wolves without demanding the vengeance which lay within the 
power of his jaws. Yet 
in his heart ran at times 
red murder. 

It was there now. 
Never had the desire 
to kill been stronger in 
him, and he thought 
little of Baloo as he ran 
close to the head of 
the pack. 

As the arctic fight 
for existence weighs 
heavily in the lives of 
men, so it is with the 
wolves. Baloo and his 
pack did not run as 
the forest wolves run. 
Their excitement was 
repressed, and once it 
had set foot to the trail, 
the pack gave forth no 
sound. It was a weird 
and ghostly monster of a 
thing sweeping through 
the gloom like a Brob- 
dingnagian lowp - garou 
moved by the pulse of a 
single heart. Its silence 
was the silence that 
comes with the Long 
Night. One standing a 
distance away would 
have heard its passing 
—the purring beat of 
a multitude of feet, its 
panting breath, the 
clicking of jaws, a low, 
terrible whining. 

In Swift Lightning’s 
throat was that whine. 
This was his game, this 
his reward tor living. 
He paid no attention to 
the young she wolf who 
ran at his side. She 
was a slim, beautiful 
little beast, and all the 
effort of her agile young 
body was to keep shoul- 
der to shoulder with 
him. Three times Swift 
Lightning heard her 
panting breath close to 
his neck, and once he 
turned slightly so that-his muzzle touched her back. With 
the birthright of young motherhood a little ahead of her, there 
had risen in her an instinct even greater than the instinct to kill. 
In Swift Lightning there was no responsive thrill. The day and 
the hour had not come. One passion possessed him now—the 
passion to overtake what wes ahead of him, to tear and to rend, 
to bury his fangs in living flech and hot, red blood. 

Swift Lightning, first of all the pack, caught what a hundred 
white muzzles were seeking in the air—the scent of the caribou 
herd. Another quarter-mile, and it was coming up strong in the 
wind, and Baloo turned with his horde southwest. The speed of 
the pack increased, and slowly, very slowly, the monster shadow 
made up of a hundred racing bodies began to disintegrate, and the 
wolves to scatter. There had been no signal. Baloo, the leader, 
had made no sound. Yet it was as if a command had leaped from 
brain to brain, and each of a hundred wolves had responded to it. 
Open day would have revealed a mighty (Continued on page IO) 


A. side-show 
exhibit may 
be just a freak 
of nature to 
you, but to himself— 

and particularly to herself 
—he is just as human, just 
as subject to hate and pain 
and desire and love—— 


Even as 
You and | 


HERE is an intensity about September noonday on 

Coney Island, aided and abetted by tin roofs, metallic 

facades, gilt domes, looking-glass fronts, jeweled spires, 

screaming peanut- and frankfurter-stands, which has 

not its peculiar kind of equal this side of opalescent Tangier. 

Here the sea air can become a sort of hot camphor-ice to the 

cheek, the sea itself a percolator, boiling up against a glass 

surface. Beneath the tin roofs of Surf Avenue, the indoor heat 

takes on the kind of intense density that is cotton in the mouth 
and ringing in the ears. 

At one o’clock, the jibberwock exteriors of Surf Avenue begin 
fantastic signs of life. The House of Folly breaks out, over its 
entire facade, into a chicken-pox of red and green, blue and purple, 
yellow, violet, and gold electric bulbs. The Ocean Waves con- 
cession begins its side-splitting undulations. Maha Mahadra, 
India’s foremost soothsayer (down in police, divorce, and night 
courts as Mamie Jones, May Costello, and Mabel "Brown re- 
spectively) loops back her spangled portiére. The Baby Incu- 
bators slides open its ticket-windows. Five carousels begin to 
whang. A row of hula-hula girls in paper necklaces appears out- 
side of “Hawaii,” gelatinously naughty and insinuating of hip. 
There begins a razzling of the razzle-dazzle. Shooting-galleries 
begin to snipe into the glittering noon, and the smell of hot spiced 
sausages and stale malt to lay on the air. 

Before the Palace of Freaks, a barker slanted up his megaphone, 
baying to the sun: 

““Y-e-a-o-u! Y-e-a-o-u! The greatest show on the Island! 
Ten cents to see the greatest freak congress in the world. Sha- 
piro’s freaks are gathered from every corner of the universe. 
Enter and shake hands with Baron de Ross, the children’s delight, 
the world’s smallest human being; age, forty- two years, eight 
months; height, twenty-eight inches; weight, fourteen and 
one-half pounds, certified scales! Enter and see the original and 
only authentic Siamese twins! The ossified man! You are cor- 
dially invited to stick pins into this mystery of the whole medical 


world. Jastrow, the world’s most famous strong man and glass- 
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eater, will perform his world-startling feats. Show about tc 
begin! Our glass-eater eats glass, not rock-candy—anyone doubt: 
ing same can sample it first. We have on view within, and al 
included in your ten cents’ admission, the famous Teenie, abso: 
lutely the heaviest woman in captivity. We guarantee Teen 
to tip the certified scales at five hundred and fifty-five, a weight 
unsurpassed by any of the heavyweights in the history of the 
show business. Come in and fox-trot with Teenie, the world 
wonder! Come in and fox-trot with her! Show begins imme 
diately! Y-e-a-o-u! Y-e-a-o-u!” 4 

Within the Palace of Freaks, her platform elevated and railec 
in against the unduly curious, Miss Luella Hoag, all that she wa: 
so raucously purported to be, sat back in her chair, as much ir 
the attitude of relaxing as her proportions would permit. 

There is no way in which I can hope to salve your offendec 
estheticisms with any of Miss Hoag’s better points. What mat 
ters it that her skin was not without the rich quality of cream toc 
thick to pour, when her arms fairly dimpled and billowed of this 
creaminess, and, above her rather small ankles, her made-to-orde: 
red-satin shoes bulged over of it, the low-cut bosom of her red-and 
sequin dress a terrific expanse of it, her hands small cushion: 
of it, her throat quivery and her walk a waddle with it. All bu 
her face—it was as if the suet-like inundation of the flesh had noi 
dared here. The chin was only slightly doubled, the cheek: 
just a shade too plump. Neither was the eye heavy of lid o 
sunk down behind a ridge of cheek. Between her eyes and uppé 
lip, Miss Hoag looked her just-turned twenty; beyond them 
she was antediluvian, deluged, smothered beneath the cream} 
billows and billows of self. 

And yet, sunk there like a flower-seed planted too deeply t 
push its way up to bloom, the twenty-year-old heart of Mis: 
Hoag beat beneath its carbonaceous layer upon layer, evel 
skipped a beat at spring’s palpitating sweetness, dared to drean 
of love, weep of desire, ache of loneliness and loveliness. 

Isolated thus by the flesh, the spirit, too, had been caught ir 

nature’s sebaceous trick upon Miss Hoag. Life had passed hei 


dy slimly. But Miss Hoag’s redundancy was not all literal. 
\ sixth and saving sense of humor lay like a coating of tallow 
wotecting the surface of her. For nature’s vagary, she was 
yensioned on life’s pay-roll at eighteen dollars a week. 

“Easy money, friends,’ Miss Hoag would ad /i). to the line-up 
jutside herrailing. ‘‘How would some of you like to sit back and 
jraw your wages just for the color of your hair or the size of your 
shoes? You there, that sailor boy down there, how’d you like 
© have a fox-trot with Teenie? Something to tell the jackies 
ibout. Come on, Jack Tar; I’m light on my feet, but I won’t 
guarantee what 1’ll be on yours. Step up and have a round.” 

Usually the crowd would turn sheepish and dissolve at this 
lerpsichorean threat. In fact, it was Miss Hoag’s method of 
vccomplishing just that. 

In the August high noon of the Coney Island Freak Palace, 
which is the time and scene of my daring to introduce to you the 
ynly under-thirty-years and over-one-hundred-and-thirt y-pounds 
leroine in the history of fiction, the megaphone’s catch of the 
lay’s first dribble of humanity and inhumanity had not yet begun 
ts staring, gaping invasion. 

A curtain of heat that was almost tangible hung from the glass 
‘oof. The ossified man, sworn by clause of contract impervious 
uike to heat and cold, urged his reclining wheel-chair an imper- 
septible inch toward the neighboring sway of Miss Hoag’s palm- 
leaf. She widened its arc subtly. 

_“Ain’t it a fright?” she said. 

_ “Sacred Mother of the Sacred Child!” said the ossified man, 
i a patois of very South Italy. 

_ Then Miss Hoag turned to the right, a rail partitioning her 
from the highly popular spectacle of the Baron de Ross, chris- 


Fannie Hurst has specialized in stories so unusual as to place 
her work in a class of its own; but even she has never 
written so extraordinarily unusual a story as this. 


tened, married, and to be buried by his 
nomenclature in disuse, Edwin Ross Mac- 
Gregor. 

‘Hot, honey?” 

The baron, in a toy rocker that easily contained 
him, turned upon Miss Hoag a face so anachronistic 
that the senses reeled back. An old face, as if carved 
out of a paleolithic cherry-stone; the years furrowed in; 
the eyes as if they had seen, without marveling, the 
light of creation; even the hands, braceleted in what might 
have been portiére-rings, leanly prehensile. When the baron 
spoke, his voice was not unlike the middle C of an old harpsi- 
chord whose wires long since had rusted and died. He was 
frock-coated like a clergyman or a park statue of a patriot. 

Of face, a Chaldean sire; of dress, a miniature apotheosis of 
the tailor’s art; of form, a paleolithic child. 

“Blow me to a ice-cream cone? Gowann, Teenie, have a 
heart!” 

Miss Hoag billowed into silent laughter. 

“Little devil! That’s six you’ve sponged off me this week, you 
little whippersnapper!”’ 

The baron screwed up into the tightest of grimaces. 

“Nice Teenie—nice old Teenie!” 

She tossed him a coin from the small saucerful of them on the 
table beside her. He caught it with the simian agility of his 
tiny hands. 

“Nice Teenie! Nice old Teenie!” 

A first group had strolled up, indolent and insolent at the spec- 
tacle of them. 

“Photographs! Photographs! 
signed photograph of Teenie—only ten cents, one dime! 
the kiddies a treat—signed photograph of little Teenie!” 

She would solicit thus, canorous of phrase, a fan of her card- 
board likenesses held out, invitational. 

Occasionally there were sales, the coins rattling down into the 
china saucer beside her, oftener the mere bombardment of inso- 
lence and indolence, occasionally a question. 

This day, from a motor-man, loitering in uniform between runs: 

“Say, Skinnay, whatcha weigh?” 

Whatever of living tissue may have shrunk and quivered deep 
beneath the surface of Miss Hoag was further insulated by a 
certain professional pride—that of the champion middleweight 
for his cauliflower ear, of the beauty for the tiny mole where her 
neck is whitest, the ballerina for her double joints. 

“Wanna come up and dance with me and find out?” 

“O Lord!”’—teceding from the crowd and its trail of laughter. 
“Q Lord! Ex-cuse me. Good-night!” 

A cuiLp: Missus, is all of you just one lady? 

“Bless your heart, little pettie, they gimme a good measure, 
didn’t they? Here’s a chocolate drop for the little pettie.” 
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Take the folks back home a 
Give 
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“Come away! Don’t take nothing from her!”’ 

“T wouldn’t hurt your little girl, lady. I wouldn’t harm a 
pretty hair of her head. I love the kiddies.” 

‘“‘Good-by, missus.” 

“‘Good-by, little pettie.”’ 

Aman: Say, was you born in captivity—in this line 0’ work? 

“Taw, no, friend. 1 never seen the light of the show business 
up to eight year ago. There wasn’t a member of my family, all 
dead and put away now, weighed more’n one-fifty. 

They say it of my mother, she was married at ninety 
pounds and died at a hundred and six.” 

“Vou don’t say so!” 

“‘T was born and raised on a farm out 
in Ohio. Bet not far from your part of 
the country, from the looks of you, friend. 
Buckeye?” 

‘““Not a bad guess at that— 
Indiana’s mine.” 

“‘Law, to my way of thinking, 
there’s no part of the 
Union got anything on 
the Middle States. 
Knock me around all 
you want, I always —— 
say, but let me be 
buried in the Buckeye 
State. Photographs? 
Signed photographs at 
ten cents each! Take 
one home to the wife, 
friend, out in Indiana. 
Come, friends; what’s 
adime? Ten cents!” 

The crowd, treacle- 
slow and swinging its 
children _ shoulder- 
high, would shuffle on, 
pause next at the falsetto exhortations of 
the baron, then on to the collapsibilities of 
the boneless wonder, the flexuosities of the 
snake-charmer, the goose-fleshing, the ter- 
rible crunchings of Jastrow the Granite 
Jaw. A commotion, this last, no tunlike the steam- 
roller leveling of a rock road. 

Miss Hoag retired then back to her chair, read- 
justing the photographs to their table-display, wield- 
ing her fan largely. 

“Lord,” she said, across the right railing, ‘‘wouldn’t 
this weather fry you!” 

The baron wilted to a mock swoon, his little legs stiffening 
at a hypotenuse. 

“Ice-cream cone!” he cried. ‘“‘Ice-cream cone, or I faint!” 

“Poor Jastrow—just listen to him! Honest, that grinding 
goes right through me. He hadn’t ought to be showing to-day, 
after the way they had to have the doctor in on him last 
night. He hadn’t ought to be eating that nasty glass.” 

* Ain’t it awful, Mabel?” 

“Yes; it’s awful, Mabel! A fellow snagging up his insides 
like Jastrow. I never knew a glass-eating artist in my sife that 
lived to old age. I was showing once with a pair of glass-eating 
sisters, the twins Delamar, as fine a pair of girls as ever——”’ 

““Sure—the Delamars—I know ’em; they——” 

‘““Remember the specialty they carried, stepping on a piece of 
plate glass and feeding each other the grounds——’”’ 

“* Sure.”’ 

“Well, Isat up for three weeks running with one of them girls— 
the red-haired one—til she died off of sorosis of the liver——” 

“Sure enough—Lizzie Delamar!”’ 

“Lida, the other one, is still carrying the act on street-fair 
time, but it won’t surprise me to hear of her next. That’s 
SE ees to Granite Jaw one of these days, too, if 

pee ie 

“Pretty soft on the Granite Jaw, ain’t cha? M-m-m yum-yum 
—pretty soft!”? When the baron mouthed, he became in 
expression Punchinello with his finger ’longside his nose, his face 
tightening and knotting into cunning. “Pretty soft on the Gran- 
ite Jaw; yum—yum—yum!”’ 

“Tittle devil! Little devil! 
to death.” 

“Yum! 


T’ll catch you and spank you 


Yum! 


“It’s better to have loved a short man, 
Than never to have loved atall.” 
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“Little peewee, you! Jastrow ain’t short. Them thick, strong- 
necked kind never look their height. That boy is five feet two if 
he’s aninch. Them stocky ones is the build that make the strong 
kind. Looka him lift up that cannon-ball with just his left hand, 
B-r-r-r-r— listen how it shakes the place when he lets it fall—looka 
—honest, it makes me sick— it’s a wonder he don’t kill himself !?? 

“Better to have loved a short man, 
Than never to have loved atall.” 


“Oh, Mr. Jastrow, in your 
state—in your state, alco- 
hol’s poison—Mr. Jastrow 


—please—you mustn't!” « + Cas 


The day, sun-riddled, stare-riddled, sawdusty and white with 
glare, sloughed into the clanging, banging, electric-pianoed, elec- 
trifying Babylonia of a Coney Island Saturday night. The erupt- 
ing lava of a pent-up work-a-week, odoriferous of strong foods 
and wilted clothing, poured hotly down that Boulevard of the 
Bourgeoise, Surf Avenue. The slow, thick blood of six days of 
pants-pressing and boiler-making, of cigarette-rolling and type- 
writing, of machine-operating and truck-driving, of third-floor- 
backs, congestion and indigestion, of depression and suppression, 
demanding the spurious kind of excitation that can whip the 
blood to foam. The terrific gyration of looping the loop, the 
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omet-tail plunge of shooting the chutes, the rocketing skyward, 
ind the delicious madness at the pit of the stomach on the down- 
yard swoop. The bead on the apple juice, the dash of mustard 
o the frankfurter, the feather tickler in the eye, the barker to 
he ear, and the thick festival-flavored sawdust to the throat. 

By eleven o’clock, the Freak Palace was a gelatinous congestion 
f the quickened of heart, of blood, of tongue, and of purse. The 
rowd stared, gaped, squirmed through itself, sweated. 

By twelve o’clock, from her benchlike throne that had become 
. strait-jacket to the back, a heaviness had set in that seemed to 
hicken Miss Hoag’s eyelids, the flush receding before doughiness. 

A weary mountain of the cruelly enhancing red silk and melting 
equin paste, the billowy arms inundated with the thumb-deep 
limples lax out along the chair-sides, as preponderous and pre- 
yosterous a heroine as ever fell the lot of scribe, she was nature’s 
wuge joke—a practical joke, too, at eighteen dollars a week, bank- 
yooks from three trust companies, and a china pig about ready 
o burst. 

“Cheer up, Ossi! It might be worse,” she said across the left 
ail, but her lids twitching involuntarily of tiredness. 

“Sacred Mother of the Sacred Child!” said the ossified man, 
n Italian. 

The sword-swallower, at the megaphone instance of the barker, 
vaggled suddenly into motion, and, flouncing back her bushy 
nee-skirts and kissing to the four winds, threw back her head 


nd swallowed an eighteen-inch carpenter’s saw to the hilt. The 
rowd flowed up and around her. 

‘Miss Hoag felt on the undershelf of her table for a glass of 
vater, draining it. 

“Thank God,” she said; “another day done!” And began 
etting together her photographs into a neat packet, tilting the 
ontents of the saucer into a small biscuit-tin and snapping it 
round with a rubber band. 

The Baron de Ross was counting, too, his small hands eager 
t the task. 

“This island is getting as hard-boiled as an egg,” he said. 

“Tt is that,” said Miss Hoag, making a pencil insert into a 
mall memorandum-book. 

“You!” cried the baron, the screw-lines out again, ‘“‘you 
noney-bag tied in the middle! I know a tattooed girl worked 
vith you once on the St. Louis World’s Fair Pike says you slept 
m a pillow stuffed with greenbacks.”’ 

“You're crazy with the heat,’”’ said Miss Hoag. ‘‘What I’ve 
ot out of this business, I’ve sweated for.” 

Then the Baron de Ross executed a pirouette of tiny self. 

“Worth your weight in gold! Worth your weight in gold!” 

“Tf you don’t behave yourseif, you little peewee, I’ll leave you 
0 plow home through the sand alone. If it wasn’t for me playing 
lurse-girl to you, you’d have to be hiring a keeper. You better 
ehave.”” 

“Worth your weight in gold! Blow us to a ice-cream cone, eh, 
ssi?” : 

& 
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The crowd had sifted out; all but one of the center aisle of 
grill arc-lights flickered out, leaving the Freak Palace to a splut- 
tering kind of gloom. The snake-charmer of a thousand iri- 
descencies wound the last of her devitalized cobras down into 
its painted chest. The Siamese twins wound out of their em- 
brace and went each his way. The Princess Albino wove her 
cotton hair into a plait, finishing it with a rapidly wound bit of 
thread. An attendant trundled the ossified man through a rear 
door. Jastrow the Granite Jaw flopped on his derby slightly 
askew, and strolled over toward that same door, hands in pocket. 
He was thewed like an ox. Short and as squattily packed down 
as a Buddha, the great sinews of his strength bulged in his short 
neck and in the backs of the calves of his legs, even rippled 
beneath his coat. It was as if a compress had reduced him from 
great height down to his tightest compactness, concentrating the 
strength of him. Even in repose, the undershot jaw was plunged 
forward, the jowls bonily defined. 

“Worth her weight in gold! Blow us to a ice-cream cone, eh, 
Jastrow? She’s worth her weight in gold.” 

Passing within reach of where the Baron de Ross danced to his 
ditty of reiteration, Jastrow the Granite Jaw reached up and in 
through the rail, capturing one of the jiggling ankles, elevating 
the figure of the Baron de Ross to a high-flung torch. 

“Lay off that noise,” said Jastrow the Granite Jaw, threatening 
to dangle him head downward; “lay off, or I’ll drown you like 
a kitten!” 

With an agility that could have swung him from bough to 
bough, the Baron de Ross somersau!ted astride the rear of Jastrow 
the Granite Jaw’s great neck, pounding little futile fists against 

the bulwark of head. 
“Leggo me! Leggo!” 


“Gr-r-r-r! Dll step on you 
and squash you like a cater- 
pillar.” 

“Don’t hurt him, Mr. Jastrow! 
Don’t let him fall off backward! 
He is so little. Teente’ll catch you 
if you fall, honey; Teenie’s here in 
back of you.” 

With another double twist, the 
Baron de Ross somersaulted back- 
ward off the shoulder of his captor, 
landing upright in the outstretched 
skirts of Miss Hoag. 

“Vah, yah!” he cried, dancing in 
the net of skirt and waggling his hands from his ears. “ Yah, 
rah!” 

: The Granite Jaw smoothed down the outraged rear of his 

head, eyes rolling and smile terrible. 

“Wow!” he said, making a false feint toward him. 

The baron, shrill with hysteria, plunged into a fold of Miss 
Hoag’s skirt. 

“Don’t hurt him, Jastrow; he’s so awful little! Don’t play 
rough.” 

THE BARON (projecting his face round a fold of skirt): Worth 
her weight in go-uld—go-uld! 

“He’s always guying me for my saving ways, Jastrow. I tell 
him I ain’t got no little twenty-eight-inch wife out in San Fran- 
cisco sending me pin-money. Neither am I the prize little 
grafter of the world. I tell him he’s the littlest man and the 
biggest grafter in this show. Come out of there, you little devil! 
He thinks, because I got a few hundred dollars laid by, I’m a 
bigger freak than the one I get paid for being.” 

Jastrow the Granite Jaw flung the crook of his walking-stick 
against his hip, leaning into it, the flanges of his nostrils widening 
a bit, as if scenting. 

“Vou old mountain-top,” he said, screwing at the upcurving 
mustache, “who’d have thought you had that pretty a penny 
saved?” : 

“T don’t look to see myself live and die in the show business, 
Mr. Jastrow.”’ 

“Now you said something, Big Tent.” 
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‘“There’s a farm out near Xenia, Ohio, where I lay up in winter, 
that I’m going to own for myself one of these days. I’ve seen too 
many in this business die right in exhibition and the show have 
to chip in to bury ’em for me not to save up against a rainy day.” 

“Lay it on, Big Tent; I like your philosophy.” 

““That’s me every time, Mr. Jastrow. I’m going to die in a 
little story-and-a-half frame house of my own with a cute little 
pointy roof, and one potato patch right up to my back steps, 
and my own white leghorns crossing my own coun- 
try road to get tothe other side. Why, I know a 
‘fat’ in this business, Aggie Lamont Y 

‘“‘Sure—me and the baroness played Mexico City 
Carnival with Aggie Lamont.. Some heavy!” 

“Well, that girl, in her day, was one of the big- 
gest tips to the scale this business ever seen. What 
happens? All of a sudden, just like that—pneu- 
monia! Gets up out of bed eight weeks later skin 
and bones—down to three hundred and sixty-five 
pounds and not a penny saved. I chipped in what 
I could to keep her going, but she just down and 
died one night. Job gone. No weight. In the 
exhibit business, just like any other line, you got to 
havealong head. A ‘fat’s’ got to look ahead for a 
thin day. A ‘strong’ fora weak day. That’s why I 
wish, Mr. Jastrow, you’d cut out that glass-eating 
feature of yours.” 

“How much you got, Airy-Fairy? Lemme double 
your money for you.”’ 

‘“‘She’s worth her weight in gold.” 

“Lemme double it.” 

“Like fun I will. A spendthrift like you!” 

‘“‘Which way you going?” 

“We always go home by the beach. Shapiro 
made it a rule that the ‘bigs’ and ‘littles’ can’t ever 
show themselves on Surf Avenue.” 

““Come on, you little flea; Dll ride you up the 
beach on my shoulder.” 

“Oh, Mr. Jastrow, you—you going to walk home 
with me—and-—Baron?”’ 

““Come on, was what I said.” 

He mounted the Baron de Ross to his bulge of 
shoulder with veriest toss, Miss Hoag, in a multifold 
cape that was a merciful shroud to the bulk of her, 
descending from the platform. The place had 
emptied itself of its fantastic congress of nature’s 
pranks, only the grotesque print of it remaining. 
The painted snake-chests, closed. The array of 
gustatory swords, each in flannelet slip-cover. The 
wild man’s cage, empty. The tiny velocipede of 
the Baron de Ross, upside down against rust. A 
hall of wonder here. A cave of distorted fancy. The 
Land of the Cow Jumped over the Moon and the 
Dish Ran Away with the Spoon. 

Outside, a moon, something bridal in its white- 
ness, beat down upon a kicked-up stretch of beach, 
the banana-skins, the pop-corn boxes, the gambados 
of erstwhile revelers violently printed into its sands. 
A platinum-colored ‘sea undulated in. 

The leaping, bounding outline of Luna Park: 
winked out even as they emerged, the whole violent 
contortion fading back into silver mist. There was 
a new breeze, spicily cool. 

Miss Hoag breathed out, 

‘“‘Ain’t this something, grand?”’ 

‘“Giddy-ap!”’ cried the baron, slappity-slappity 
at the great boulder of the Granite Jaw’s head. ‘‘Giddy-ap!”’ 

They plowed forward, a group out of Phantasmagoria—as 
motley a threesome as ever strode this side of the Land of 
Anesthesia. 

“How do you like it at Mrs. Bostum’s boarding-house, Mr. 
Jastrow? I never stop anywheres else on the Island. Most of 
the Shapiro concession always stops there.” 

“Good as the next,” said Mr. Jastrow, kicking onward. 

“*I was sorry to hear you was ailing so last night, Mr. Jastrow, 
and I was sorry there-was nothing you would let me do for you. 
They always call me ‘the doc’ around exhibits. I say—but you 
just ought to heard yourself yell me out of the room when I 
come in to offer myselfi——” 

“They had me crazy with pain.” 

“You wasn’t so crazy -with pain when the albino girl come 
down with the bottle of fire-water, was he, Baron? We seen 
him throwing goo-goos at Albino, didn’t we, Baron?” 


THE BARON (impish in the moonlight): He fell for a cotton-top, 
“‘He didn’t yell the albino and her bottle out, did he, Baron?” 
“Tt’s this darn business,” said Mr. Jastrow, creating a storm 
of sand spray with each stride. ‘‘I’m punctured up like a tire.” 
“T been saying to the baron, Mr. Jastrow, if you’d only cut 
out the glass-eating feature. You got as fine a appearance and 
as fine a strong act by itself as you could want. A short fellow 
like you with all your muscle-power is a novelty in himself, 


In a dawn that came up pink as the palm ofa babe, but flowed 
bulb dangling over the Granite Jaw’s rumpled, tumbled bed 


Honest, Mr. Jastrow, it—it’s a sin to see a fine-set-up fellow like 
you killing yourself this way. You ought to cut out the granite- 
jaw feature.” 

‘““Veh---and cut down my act to half-pay. Id be full of them 
tricks—wouldn’t I? Show me another jaw-act measures up to 
mine. Show me the strong-arm number that ever pulled down 
the coin a jaw-act did. I’d be a sweet boob—wouldn’t 1?—to cut 
my pockabook in two. I need money, Airy-Fairy. My God, 
how I got the capacity for needing money!” 

‘‘What’s money to health, Mr. Jastrow. It ain’t human or 
freak nature to digest glass. Honest, every time I hear you 
crunching, I get the chills!”’ . 

Then Mr. Jastrow shot forward his lower jaw with a milling 
motion. 
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°° Gr-y-r-r-r!”’ 


-“She’s sweet on you, Jastrow, like all the rest of ’em. 


“Better to have loved a short man 
Than never to have loved atall.”’ 


“Baron, I—I’ll spank!” 
“Worth her weight in gold!” 
“Where you got all that money soaked, Big Tent?” 


tather futilely against the tired, speckled eye of incandescent 


of pain, a gray-looking group stood in whispered conference 


“Aw, Mr. Jastrow, the baron’s only tormenting me.” 

“She sleeps on a pillow stuffed with greenbacks.”’ 

“Sure I got a few dollars saved, and I ain’t ashamed of it. 
I've had steady work in this business eight years now, ever since 
the circus came to my town out in Ohio and made me the offer, 
but that’s no sign I can be in it eight years longer. Sure I got 
a few dollars saved.” 

“Well, whatta you know—a Big Tent like you?” 

“ Ain’t a Big Tent like me human, Mr. Jastrow? Ain’t I—ain’t 
I just like any other—girl—underneath al this?” 

“Sure, sure!’’ said Mr. Jastrow. ‘‘How much you to the good, 
little one?” 

-“T’ve about eleven hundred dollars with my bank-books and 


pig.” 


> 


“Leven hundred! Well, whatta you know about that? 
Big Tent, better lemme double your money for vou.” 

‘“Aw, you go on, Mr. Jastrow; ain’t you the torment, too?” 

“Say, gal, next time I get the misery, you can hold my hand 
as long as your little heart desires. Leven hundred to the good! 
Good-night! Get down off my shoulder, you little flea, you; 
I got to turn in here and take a drink on the strength of that. 
"Leven hundred to the good! Good-night!”’ 

: “Oh, Mr. Jastrow, in your state 
—in your state, alcohol’s poison 
—Mr. Jastrow—please—you 
mustn’t!’’ 

‘“Blow me, too, Jas! Aw, say— 
have a heart! Blow me toa 
bracer, too.” 

“No, no, Mr. Jastrow; don’t 
take the baron. The little fellow 
can’t stand alcohol. His baroness 
don’t want it—anyways, it’s 
against the rules—please 

*“You stay and take the lady 
home, flea. See the lady home 
like a gentleman. ‘Leven hun- 
dred to-the good—say, I’d see a 
lady as far as the devil on that! 
Good-night!”’ 


Say, 


At Mrs. Bostum’s boarding 
house, one of a row of the stare- 
faced packing-cases of the sum- 
mer city, bathing-suits drying 
and kicking over veranda rails, a 
late quiet had fallen, only one 
window showing yellowly in the 
peak of its top story. A white- 
net screen door was unhooked 
from without by inserting a hand 
through a slit in the fabric. An 
uncarpeted pocket of hall lay deep 
in absolute blackness. Miss Hoag 
fumbled for the switch, finally 
leaving the baron to the meager 
comfort of his first-floor back. 

“Yalright, honey? Can you 
reach what you want?” 

The baron clambered toa chair 
and up to her. His face had un- 
knotted, the turmoil of little 
lines scattering. 

‘““Aw!” he said. *‘Good old tub 
Teenie! Good old Big Tent!” 

A layer of tears sprang across 
Miss Hoag’s glance, and suddenly 
gaining rush, ran down over her 
lashes. She dashed at them. 

“T’m human, Baron—maybe 
you don’t know it, but I’m 
human.” 

“Now, what did I do, Teenie?”’ 

“Tt—it ain’t vou, Baron; it— 
it ain’t anybody. It—it’s—only 
I just wonder sometimes what 
Cod had in mind, anyways— 
making our kind. Where do we 
belong——” 

“Aw, you're a great ‘heavy,’ Teenie—and it’s the ‘bigs’ and the 
‘littles’ got the cinch in this business. Looka the poor Siamese. 
How’d vou like to be hitched up thataway all day. Looka Ossi. 
How’d you like to let ’em stick pins in you all for their ten cents’ 
worth. Looka poor old Jas. Why, a girl is a fool to waste any 
heartache getting stuck on him! That old boy’s going to wake up 
out of one of them spells dead some day. How'd you like to chew 
glass because it’s big money and then drink it up so fast you d 
got to borrow money off the albino girl for the doctor's prescrip- 
tion 5 

The tears came now rivuleting down Miss Hoag’s cheeks, 
bouncing off to the cape. ; 

“CQ God!” she said. her hand closing over the baron’s, pressing 
it. “With us freaks—even if we win, we lose. Take me—w hat ’s 
the good of ten million dollars to me—twenty mullions—last night 
when I went in to offer him help—him in the same business and 
that ought to be used to me—right in the middle of being crazy 
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with pain, what did he yell every time he-looked at me—*Fake 


her away; take her away a 
“Aw, now Teenie, Jas had the d. t.’s last night; .he=—~’ 


) 


“<Take her away!” he kept yelling. “Take her away!’ One of 
my own kind getting the horrors just to look at me!” 
“Vou’re sweet on the Granite Jaw—you are, Teenie; that’s 


what’s eating you—you’re sweet on the Granite Jaw— 4 


Suddenly Miss Hoag turned, slamming the door afterward so 
that the silence reechoed sharply. 

“What if I am?” she said, standing out in the hall pocket of 
absolute blackness, her hand cupped against her mouth and the 
blinding tears staggering. ‘What if I am? What if I am?” 

Within her own room, a second-floor back, augmented slightly 
by a bedcover of flowered chintz, an immaculate layout of pink- 
celluloid toilet articles and a white water-pitcher of three pink 
carnations, Miss Hoag snapped on her light where it dangled 
above the celluloid toilet articles. A summer bug was bumbling 
against the ceiling; it dashed itself between Miss Hoag and her 
mirror as she stood there breathing from climb and looking 
back at herself with salt-bitten eyes, mouth twitching. Finally, 
after an inanimate period of unseeing stare, she unhooked the 
long cape, brushing it, and ever dainty of self, folding it across 
a chair-back. A voluminous garment, fold and fold upon itself, 
but sheer and crisp dimity, even streaming a length of pink 
ribbon, lay across the bed-edge. Miss Hoag took it up, her hand 
already slowly and tiredly at the business of unfettering herself 
of the monstrous red silk. 

Came a sudden avalanche of knocking, and a rattling of door- 
knob, the voice of Mrs. Bostum, landlady, high with panic: 

“Teenie—Jastrow’s dyin’ in his 
room! He’s yellin’ for you! For 
God’s sakes—quick—down in his 
\ room!” 

In the instant that followed, across 
the sudden black that blocked Miss 
Hoag of vision, there swam a million 
stars. 

‘““Teenie—for God’s sakes—quick 
—he’s yellin’ for you——” 
“Coming, Mrs. Bostum— 


coming—coming—coming!”’ 


In a dawn. that 
came up as pink as 
the palm of a habe, 


Mr. Jastrow suddenly held 
forth, in crouched attitude 
of cunning, something 
cold, something glittering, 
“Now.” 
he said, head jutting for- 


something steel. 


ward, and through shut 
teeth, “now gimme, or by 
God 


but flowed rather futilely against the tired, speckled eye of in 
candescent bulb dangling above the Granite Jaw’ s rumpled 
tumbled. bed of pain, a gray-looking group stood in whisper 
conference beside a slit of window that overlooked a narrow 
clapboard slit of street. & 

THE Doctor: Even with recovery, he will be on his back 
least six months. 

Miss Hoac: O my God, Doctor! 

Tuer Docror: Has the man means? 

THE Baron: Not a penny. He only came to the conces 
two months ago from a row with the Flying-Fish Troupe. 
in debt already to half the exhibit. 

Ture Lanprapy: He’s two weeks in arrears. Not that | 
pestering the poor devil tow, but Gawd knows I—need ; 

Tue Docror: Any relatives or friends ts consult about 
operation? 

Miss Hoac (turning and stooping): Ain’t you got no relations 
or friends, Jastrow? What was it you hollered about the aer 
wonder act—are they friends of yours? Ain’t you got no re 
tives, no—no friends maybe that you could stay with a whi 
Sid? Who’s he? Ain’t you, Jastrow, got no relations? ee 

The figure under the sheet, pain-huddled, limb-twistee 
turned toward the wall, palm slapping out against it. 

“Hell!” said Jastrow the Granite Jaw. ee 

Vil ue ; 


THE Docror (drawing down his shirt-sleeves): 
ambulance around in twenty minutes. 

Miss Hoac: Where for, Doctor? =D 

THE Doctor: Brooklyn Public Institute, for the present. - 

THE LANDLADY (apron up over her head) : Poor fellow! 
handsome fellow! 

Miss Hoac: No, doctor! No! No! No! 

THE Doctor (rather tiredly): Sorry, madam, but there is 
alternative. 

Miss Hoac: 
much? 

Tue Baron: Yeh; J’ll throw in a tenner myself. 
throw the poor devil to charity—we'll collect from the ou 
We raised forty dollars for a nigger ‘“‘ossi’”? once when—— 

THE Doctor: Come now; all this is not a drop in the bucket 
This man needs an operation and then constant attention. If 
pulls through, it is a question of months. What he actually a1 
then is country air, fresh milk, eggs, professional suit. 
plenty of it. 

Miss Hoac: That’s me, Doc! ‘That’s ‘me! Tin goin 
just that for him. I got the means. I can show you thr 
books. I got the means and a place out in Ohio I can rent ti 
I buy it some day. A farm! Fresh milk! Leghorns! Vil take 
him out there, Doc. Eighty miles from where I was born 
thinking of laying up a while, anyways. I got the me ns 
pull him through, Doctor. T’ I pull him through! © 

THE BARON: Good God, Teenie—you crazy— 

From the bed: Worth her weight in gold! Wortli er weight 
in gold! 


Poc 


No, no! Jl pay, doctor. How much? Hor 


odors of turned earth, with rising sap an 
with blackening tree- tops and the chittering | 
first lamplight of all the broad and fertil sca] 
moved across the window 
a story-and-a-half white 
house which might have 
been either itself or its own 
outlying barn. A roof, sheer 
of slant, dipped down over 
the window, giving the 
facade the expression of a 
coolie under peaked hat. _ 
‘““Great Scott! Move that 
lamp off the sill. You want 
to gimme the blind stag- 
gers?” F 
“T didn’t know it was in 
your eyes, honey. There—that better?” 
Silence. 
A parlor hastily improvised into a bedroom came out 
softly in the glow. A room of matting and marble- 
topped, bottle-littered walnut table, of white-iron hospital-cot 
and curly horsehair divan, a dapple- marble mantelpiece of 
conch-shell, medicated gauze, bisque figurines, and hot-water: 
kettle; in the sheerest of dimity, still dainty of ribbon, the 
figure ‘of Miss Hoag, hugely, omnipotently omnipresent. 


ee eee a 


we 


Long after the thridding of engine had died away and the purple quiet flowed over the path 


of twin lamplight, Miss Hoag stood in her half-open screen door, gazing after 


“That better, Jas?”’ Silence. “Better? That’s good! Now 
_the boy’s supper! Beautiful white egg laid by beautiful 
ite hen, and all beat up fluffy with sugar to make boy well, eh?” 
Emaciated to boniness, but the great frame jutting and strain- 
y rather terribly to break through the restraint of too tight 
sh, Mr. Jastrow rose to his elbow, jaw-lines sullen. 

Cut out that baby-talk and get me a swig, Teenie. Get mea 
ink before I get ugly.” 

“Oh, Jastrow—honey, don’t begin that! Please, Jastrow, don’t 
gin that—you been so good all day, honey & 

Get me a swig,” he repeated through set teeth. “You anda 
ob country quack of a doctor ain’t going to own my soul. T’ll 
St up the place again. I ain’t all dead yet. Get me a swig-- 
ick, too!” 

“Jas, there ain’t none.” 

“There is!” 

“That’s just for to whip up five drops at a time with your 
edicine. ‘That’s medicine, Jas; it ain’t to be took like drink. 
ou know what the doc said last time. He ain’t responsible 
vou disobey. I ain’t—neither. Please, Jas!”’ 


“T know a thing or two about the deal I’m getting around 
here. No quack boob is going to own my soul.” 
“Ain’t it enough the way you nearly died last time, Jas? 


Honest, didn’t that teach you a lesson? Be good, Jas; don’t 
scare poor old Teenie al! alone here with you. Looka out there 
through the door. Ain’t it something grand? Honest, Jas, I just 
never get tired looking. See them low little hills way out there; 
1 always say they look like chiffon this time of evening. Don’t 
they? Just looka the whole fields out there, so still—like—like 
a old horse standing up dozing. Smell! Listen to the little birds! 
Ain’t we happy out here, me and my boy that’s getting well so 
fine?”’ 

Then Jastrow the Granite Jaw began to whimper, half-moans 
engendered by weakness. 

“Put me out of my misery. Shoot!” 

“Jas— Jas—ain’t that just an awful way for youtotalk? Ain’t 
that just terrible to say to your poor old Big Tent?” 

She smoothed out his pillow, and drew out his cot on ready 
casters closer toward the open door. 

“See, Jas—honest, can you ever get (Continued on page 134) 

Mee, 


Cliveden, the home of Waldorf Astor, Buckinghamshire, England 


The vast surrounding estate is one of the great landed properties which the British Labor Party demands shall be nationalized and used for ‘hie good of the English people 


Our National Faith-Cure | 


Will we be satisfied with it, or. 
will we search for real causes of 
our wls now that the war ts over? 


E were sitting in the Hotel Adlon, in Berlin. It 
was February, 1916, when the United States was 
still neutral and the crown prince’s army was 
hammering at the gates of Verdun. I had come 

to Berlin with a plan for relieving. Poland and Serbia by the 
same means that the Belgian Relief Commission had brought 
relief to Belgium. In the course of negotiations I had met 
numerous German statesmen, government officials, financiers, 
army officers, and junkers of all sorts. And, in conversation 
with many of them, I had caught glimpses of a point of view 
which a German officer was now opening up to me quite frankly. 

He insisted that the people were not fit to rule themselves, 
even in America. We had found that out, he said. We pre- 
tended that we had a democracy, but our government was abso- 
lutely dominated, ruled, and controlled by what he called our 

“intelligent classes.” He maintained that this was a wise and 
necessary condition of affairs and that it gave us good govern- 
ment. Our Constitution and our whole political system, to his 
mind, were just a camouflage. So long as these served the pur- 
pose of the privileged class, they were maintained; but when- 
ever they interfered with that purpose, they were ignored or 
evaded—and he considered this inevitable and practical and 
altogether wise. 

He was a chance acquaintance, an officer of no importance, 


whom 2 had met at a dinner. But he was a typical junker. I 
0) 
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By Ben B. Lindsey 


Weiter in collaboration — 


Harvey O’Hi ggins 


recognized in his arguments many though: that rene bee 
faintly indicated in more official circles. He did not know: 
German officialdom was perhaps informed—that I had spen 
most of my public life campaigning against our “invisible gov 
ernment” in one way or another. He was correspon out 
spoken. 

“America and Germany are natural allies,’ » he: angued 
‘France, Russia, and Italy are too temperamental, too vision 
ary, too ‘revolutionary. They are trouble-makers. You Ameri 
cans are practical. You put the affairs of. your country in. th 
control of the intelligent classes, as we do in Germany. Yo 
do not do it openly, as we do. You let the people believe tha 
they govern themselves, but you have sense enough to leave th 
real power where it ought to be—in the hands of the practica 
people, the business men. You call them the ‘invisible coves 
ment.) ” 

I interrupted to object that the American people were large 
in revolt against this “invisible government. Lg 

“No,” he said; “the fact that it is permitted to rule show 
that the thinking people want it to rule. Your intellectue 
classes must know in their hearts that its rule is necessaeg i 
your present order of society is to be maintained.” 

Herr Zimmerman, the kaiser’s secretary of State, previous t 
this had merely warned me that the United States would ye 
have to unite with Germany against the socialists, and he pre 
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dicted that America would come to see the wisdom of the kaiser’s plan to crush the” 
socialists before they could upset the whole world. ¢ 

Another German official contented himself with impressing on me the dangers of 
socialism and paternalism. It was true, he said, that in Germany the individual had 
to give way to the state, but the German state was a commercial, imperialistic 
state, organized in the interests of the strong for the protection of the weak, who 
were not fit or able to govern themselves. ‘ 

The conversation of my friend in the Adlon explained why these arguments were 
supposed likely to be effective with an American. Our invisible government, he | 
believed, corresponded to the German system of junker rule. He was convinced that | 
in our hearts we recognized the inability of the people to govern themselves, and | 
that we had placed our government in the 
hands of our junkers secretly, just as the 
Germans had placed theirs in the hands 
of their junkers openly. The ambitions of 
our junkers were, to him, the same 
as the ambitions of the German 
junkers—trade and trade-domin- 
ion, spheres of influence to exploit, 
1 place in the sun. 

lt seemed to me that he 
was talking of an invisible 
yovernment that was no 
onger in power in the United 
States. I explained that 
President Wilson’s first elec- 
jon had been a defeat: for 
yur reactionaries, who had 
1oped to divide the Progres- 
ive vote between Wilson 
nd Roosevelt so as to slip 
[aft into power. And Presi- 
lent Wilson’s first term had 
yeen full of disasters for the 
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cause they were in a fair 
way to disappear com- 


nvisible government. His 
neasures of domestic reform 


pletely. 
The officer smiled. 
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The people are not fit 
to rule,” he said. “If you 
have not found it out in 
America, it is because you 
have never tried to take 
your affairs into your own 
hands. You have allowed 
your practical men to rule. 

If you get rid of your invisible 

government, you will learn.” 


ad deprived them of many 
f their most ancient privi- 
eges, and his policy in China 
nd in Mexico had been a 
epudiation of their control 
n foreign affairs. It seemed 
6 me that, as a govern- 
nent, they were more than 
sually invisible now, be- 
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I found this whole point of view quite common among the 
German commercial junkers. It seemed to be part of their 
general belief that the war was a war of commercial rivalry, 
forced upon Germany by the trade-jealousy of Great Britain— 
a war between the privileged classes of the more powerful Euro- 
pean peoples for the right to exploit the weaker. nations. 

The mass of the German people had been deceived into believ- 
ing that their country had been invaded, and that they were 
fighting a holy 
war of nation- 
al self-defense. 
It would seem 
from Prince 
Lichnowsky’s 
confessions 
that the com- 
mercial junk- 
ers of Ger- 
many had 
been similarly 
deceived, since 
Lichnowsky 
has admitted 
that the Brit- 
ish govern- 
ment had 
made every 
concession to 
the Germans 
in Portuguese 
Africa and in 
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the matter of the Berlin- 
Bagdad railway while Lich- 
nowsky was German am- 
bassador to Great Britain, 
and that the treaties offer- 
ing these concessions were 
not» signed or made public 
by the German government, ap- 
parently because their publication 
would have destroyed the fiction 
of British jealousy of German ex- 
pansion. 

In any casé, the German junkers 
whom 1 met were convinced that 
our invisible government in the 
United States was the natural ally 
of the all too visible autocracy of 
Germany in its war against what 
the junkers believed to be the im- 
perialistic trade-ambitions of the 
privileged classes in Great Britain 
and her allies. And when I re- 
turned to America, I watched with 
interest President Wilson’s efforts 
to save the United States from 
being involved in the dispute. 

It was obvious enough ‘that all 
our American junkers were against 
him. He announced his funda- 
mental policy, again and again: 
“America will have forgotten her 
traditions whenever she fights 
merely for herself under such cir- 
cumstances as will show that she 
has forgotten to fight for all man- 
kind.” The junkers declared that 
this was poltroonery. Their voice 
was all for war. And the louder 
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their voices grew, the more convinced were the great masses 
of the American people that the war was a rich man’s war, 
a capitalists’ war, a war between the privileged classes of 
Europe for the right to exploit the world. The American junk- 
ers, exasperated because President Wilson’s domestic policies 
had so curtailed their privileges, attempted to defeat him on 
his foreign policy and his attitude toward the European con- 
flict. He was reelected by the vote of the Progressive and 
anti-junker West. ae: 

Meantime, a change was becoming evident in the nature and 
purposes of the war itself. In Germany, the militaristic junkers 
were wholly in control; the commercial junkers were discover- 
ing that they had been deceived, and the war had become a 
war for and against dynastic conquest and autocratic world- 
dominion. In the Allied countries, the privileged classes were 
either yielding their power to the masses of the people, as in 
England, or losing that power to a revolution of the people, as 
in Russia. With the publication of the secret treaties between 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and czarist Russia, it was apparent 
to what sort of struggle President Wilson had refused to become 
a party. The people had been fighting a war for the salvation 
of liberty. The junkers had been preparing to divide the fruits 
of conquest in the good old junker way. When President Wilson 
announced that the United States would fight “‘to make the 
world safe for democracy,” he not only voiced the American 
ideal; he spoke also for the new sentiment of the people of Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and Italy. He did for the World War 
what Abraham Lincoln did for the Civil War—he gave it a soul 
that could not be defeated; he brought to it a popular support 
that made victory certain. 

All the American junkers acclaimed his purpose and rallied 
to his banner. And noone who knows human nature will doubt 
that they enlisted with the sincerest patriotism ‘‘to do their 
bit.” But it soon became plain enough that many of them 
had their own interests and their own aims—interests that were 
class interests and aims that were class aims. One did not need 
to wait for the signing of the armistice in order to learn that 
they were supporting the President with the mental reservation 
that they were willing to help win the war on /zs terms, in order 
to make peace on their terms. Their maneuvers to that end 
were observable Jong before the Congressional campaign in 
which they dropped all pretense of supporting him. In the 
West, from the beginning, their game was played openly 
and boldly. 

There, for a decade past, the junkers had been in a 
losing fight. Measures of popular control had deprived 
the corporation corruptionists of their power over both 
political parties. The campaigns of the Progressives had 
defeated those tools in office who had represented the in- 
visible government of the privileged classes. The West 
had largely been made safe for democracy. 
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The war did not 
change that. But 
when the call for 
yatriotic home service came, the men most 
ree to respond were the men of compara- 
ive leisure, the men of income, the men of 
arge affairs. They were the men most 
weeded by the government to organize the 
ountry locally, because they had the expe- 
ence and the social power. They formed 
he state councils of defense. They organ- 
zed the loyalty leagues. They headed the 
ocal committees of the Red Cross, the 
¥. M. C.A., and the Liberty Loan drives. 
[hey took the local dollar-a-year offices for 
he food administration and the fuel admin- 
stration, and often, where they had power, 
hey rewarded their old political associates 
yy appointing them to lesser offices. 

There followed such incidents as this: In 
me of the southern counties of Colorado we 
lad just succeeded in driving a certain poli- 
ician from public life. He became an offi- 
ial of the local food administration. All 
rotest in Colorado was vain. It was car- 
ied to Washington, and his resignation was 
btained, but the man who succeeded him was 
nother of the same stripe. Washington was not 
0 blame. It had to accept the patriotic services 
#f the junkers, relying on their patriotism. 

_In many of the Western states, the farmers had 
ganized the Non-Partisan League to fight the 
nen who were oppressing them by means of rail- 
vay control, and banking control, and control of 
srain-elevators, and the power in the state legis- 
atures that made these controls effective. Many 
ui the farmers and their leaders in the league 
lad been opposed to American participation in 
he war because they had become convinced that 
twas a junker war. They had not kept pace 
vith the changes in the character of the war 
tself. German propaganda was very , ¢ 
ictive among them. When Americaen- ™ 
ered the conflict, their past utterances ee 
nade them liable to charges of disloyalty. 
Their old enemies, the local junkers; prompt- 
y seized the opportunity. They organized 
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The Western 


farmers, in spite 
of oppression by 
the railway and banking interests, gave their 
support to President Wilson and his war-aims 
whole-heartedly 


loyalty leagues and public safety commissions, 
denounced the Non-Partisan Leaguers as trai- 
tors, and proceeded to mob them and deport 
them and indict them and tar and feather 
them. The government at Washington sent 
out speakers to the Non-Partisan League, 
through the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. The local defense committees refused 
to allow these speakers to address public 
meetings of league members. The junkers 
did not wish to have the farmers rallied to 
the support of the war; they wished to have 
them marked as disloyalists so that the Non- 
Partisan League might be destroyed. 

They failed. The Western farmers, in spite 
of this persecution, gave their support to 
President Wilson and his war-aims whole- 
heartedly. They oversubscribed to Liberty 
Loans and to all the funds of war-relief. They planted 
wheat when they could have made more profit out of 
oats and barley. And when the local junkers dropped 
their pretense of supporting the President and began 
to advocate a junker peace, with the same old pro- 
visions for imperial trade and commercial exploita- 
tion, the farmers remained for the most part true to 
the President’s democratic ideals, even though the 
junkers tried to inflame them against the administra- 
tion by arguing that the food board’s campaign of 
food-control and price-fixing had been an injustice to 
the farmer that should be resented. 

In ‘the same way, the junkers on the Western state 
councils of defense and public-safety commissions and 
loyalty leagues took advantage of their opportunity 
to,proceed against all their old opponents in labor 
circles and reform groups. ‘The slightest reference 
to our bad industrial conditions was seized upon as 
socialism, Bolshevism, disloyalty, pro-Germanism. 
Doctor Charles Zueblin, lecturing in Colorado Springs 
before an association of grade- (Continued on page 123) 
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DWARD PIERSON is the vicar of a 

London parish and an ardent music-lover. 

He is a widower with two daughters—Gratian, 

twenty, who has recently married George Laird, 

an army doctor, and is herself now a nurse; and 

Noel (Nollie), an affectionate, high-spirited, 
impulsive girl nearly eighteen. SY 

In July, 1916, Noel and her father visited 
Pierson’s brother, Robert, and his wife, Thirza, 
at their home, Kestrel, in Monmouthshire. 
Here Noel meets a young officer, Cyril Mor- 
land, and they fall deeply in love. Morland 
urges an immediate marriage, but Pierson 
refuses his consent on the grounds of 
Noel’s youth and the short acquaintance. 
Morland is summoned to join his regi- 
ment, and Noel, with the sole thought of 
making him hers forever gives herself to 
him. 

Returning to London, Noel, to fit her- 
self to be a nurse, enters a hospital where 
Pierson’s cousin, Mrs. Lynch (Leila), is 
in charge of two wards. Leila has had 
two husbands and a somewhat adventur- 
ous career, and just now she is the mis- 
tress of Jimmy Fort, an army captain, 
whom she first met in South Africa. Fort 
is incapacitated for service and employed 
in the War Office. He takes a great liking 
to Noel, and Leila is much disturbed 
thereat. ; 

Noel is happy in her work at the hos- 
pital until news comes that Morland has 
been killed in France. She now knows 
that she is going to have a child, and to 
her grief is added anxiety for what the | 
future holds. When Pierson learns of 
Noel’s condition, he is completely stunned, 
and reproaches himself with failure in his 
duty toward his motherless child. But the 
girl defends her action, takes all the blame 
upon herself, and refuses any pity or sym- 
pathy. She goes down to Kestrel, and there, 
in the early spring, a son is born to her. 

Her uncle offers to adopt the child, 
but she refuses, and goes back to her 
father, who approves her resolution. In Lon- 
don she sits to a Belgian refugee painter 
named Lavendie for her portrait. She soon 
encounters Opinion, for she openly acknowl- 
edges her motherhood. The results are what 
might be expected. Meanwhile, Captain Fort, 
filled with pity, offers any service in his power, 
for he knows that he is in love with her. 

Noel now realizes that her return home was 
a mistake. She sends the baby and nurse to 
her aunt’s and goes to Leila’s, to remain until 
she can decide what to do. Her father sees 
her there, and, after an interview, decides to 
give up his parish in spite of Noel’s vehement 
protests. After reaching this decision, he feels 
more light-hearted. 
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OEL felt light-hearted, too, as if she had won a vic- 
tory. She found some potted meat, spread it on 
another biscuit, ate it greedily, and finished the pint 
bottle of champagne. Then she hunted for the 

cigarettes, and sat down at the piano. ‘She played old songs: 
“There is a Tavern in the Town,” “Once I loved a Maiden Fair,” 
“Mowing the Barley,” ‘Clementine,’ “Lowlands,” random 
tunes, and sang to them such words as she remembered. There 
was a delicious running in her veins, and once she got up and 
danced. She was kneeling at the window, looking out, when she 
heard the door open, and, without getting up, cried out: 

“Isn’t it a gorgeous night? I’ve had daddy here. I gave him 
some of your champagne and drank the rest—” then was con- 
scious of a figure far too tall for Leila, and a man’s voice saying: 

“Tm awfully sorry. It’s only I—Jimmy Fort.” 

Noel scrambled up. 

“Leila isn’t in; but she will be directly—it’s past ten.” He 
was standing stock-still in the middle of the room. “Won’t you 
sit down? Oh—and won’t you have a cigarette?” 

“Thanks.” 

By the flash of his briquet, she saw his face clearly; the look 
on it filled her with a sort of malicious glee. 

“T’m going now,” she said. ‘Would you mind telling Leila 
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She sank into a chair 
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that I found I couldn’t 
stop?”’ She made toward 
the divan to get her hat. 
When she had put it on, she 
found him standing just in 
front of her. 

‘‘Noel—if you don’t mind me calling 
you that?” 

“Not ait V2 = 

“Don’t go; I’m going myself.” 

‘“‘Oh, no! Not for worlds!” She tried to 
slip past, but he took hold of her wrist. 

“Please; just one minute!” : 

Noel stayed ‘motionless, looking’at him, while his hand stil 
held her wrist. He said quietly, 

“Do you mind telling me why you came?” 

“Oh, just to see Leila.” 

“Things have come to a head at home, haven’t they?’ Noe 
shrugged her shoulders. “‘ You came here for refuge, didn’t you?’ 

“From whom?” 

“Don’t be angry—from the need of hurting your father.”” She 
nodded. ‘I knew it would come to that. What are you going 
to do?”’ 3 
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“Enjoy myself.” 
She was saying some- 
thing fatuous, yet 
TO Tes S she meant it. 
“That’s absurd. 
Don’t be angry. 
You’re quite right. Only, you must begin 
at the right end, mustn’t you? Sit down.” 
Noel tried to free her wrist. ‘‘No; sit 
down, please!” 

Noel sat down; but as he loosed her 
wrist, she laughed. This was where 
he sat with Leila, where they would 
sit when she was gone. 

“Tt’s awfully funny, isn’t it?”’ she said. 

““Funny?’” he muttered savagely. ‘“‘Most things are—in 
this funny world.” 

_ The sound of a taxi not far off had come to Noel’s ears. She 
gathered her feet under her, planting them firmly. If she sprang 
up, could she slip by him before he caught her arm again, and 
get that taxi? 

_ “TéI go now,” he said, “will you promise me to stop till you’ve 
seen Leila?”’ 
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oe No.”’ 

“That’s foolish. 
promise!” 

Noel shook her head. She 
felt a perverse pleasure at 
his embarrassment. 

“Leila’s lucky, isn’t she? 
No children, no husband, 
no father, no anything. 
How lovely!” 

She saw his arm go up as 
if to ward off a blow. 

“Poor Leila!” he said. 

‘““Why are you sorry for 
her? She’s got freedom. 
And she’s got you!” 

She knew it was wicked, 


Come, 


but she wanted to hurt 
him. 

“You needn’t envy her 
forethat. 


But, as he spoke, Noel 
saw a figure over by the 
door; Leila had come in. 
She jumped up, and said 
breathlessly: 

“Oh, here you are, Leila! 
Father’s been here, and 
we’ve had some of your 
champagne.” 

“Capital! 
the dark!” 

Noel felt the blood rush 
into her cheeks. There was 
a click; the light leaped up, 
and Leila came forward. 
She looked extremely pale, 
calm, and self-contained in 
her nurse’s dress; her full 
lips were tightly pressed 
together, but Noel could 
see her breast heaving vio- 
lently. And a turmoil of 
shame and wounded pride 
began raging in the girl. 
Why had she not flown 
long ago? Why had she let 
herself be trapped like this? 
Leila would think she had 
been making up to him. 
Horrible! Disgusting! 
Why didn’t he—why didn’t 
some one, speak? Then 
- Leila said: 

“T didn’t expect you, 
I’m glad you 
haven’t been dull. - Noel is 
staying here to-night. 
Give me a cigarette. Sit 
down, both of you. I’m awfully tired.” ' 

She sank into a chair, leaning back, with her knees crossed; 
and at that moment Noel admired her terribly. She had said it 
beautifully, and she looked so calm. Fort was lighting her 
cigarette; his hand was shaking, and his face all sorry and 
mortified. 

“Give Noel one, too, and draw the curtains, Jimmy. Quick! 
Not that it makes any difference; it’s light as day. Sit down, 
dear.” But Noel remained standing. “What have you been 
talking of? Love and Chinese lanterns—or only me?” 

At those words, Fort, who was drawing the last curtain, turned 
round; his tall figure was poised awkwardly against the wall; 
his face, utterly incapable of diplomacy, had a look as of flesh 
being beaten. If weals had started up across it, Noel would not 
have been surprised. 

He said, with painful slowness: 

“T don’t exactly know. We had hardly begun, had we?” 

“The night is young,” said Leila. ‘Go on while I just take 
off my things.” 

She rose with the cigarette between her lips and went into the 
inner room. In passing, she gave Noel a look. What there was 
in that look the girl could never make clear even to herself. Per- 
haps a creature shot would gaze like that, with a sort of profound 
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and distant questioning, reproach, and anger, with a sort of 
pride and the quiver of death. As the door closed, Fort came 
right across the room. 

““Go to her!”’ cried Noel. 
she wants your” 

And before he could move, ., she was at the door. She flew down- 
stairs, and out into the moonlight. The taxi, a little way off, 
was just beginning to move away; she ran toward it, calling out: 
“‘ Anywhere! Piccadilly!” and, jumping in, blotted herself 
against the cushions in the far corner. 

She did not come to herself, as it were, for several minutes, 
and then feeling she could no longer bear the cab, stopped it 
and got out. Where was she? Bond Street. She began idly 


““She wants you. Can’t you see 


wandering down its narrow length—the fullest street by day, . 


the emptiest by night. Oh, it had been horrible! Nothing had 
been said by any of them—nothing, and yet everything dragged 
out—of him, of Leila, of herself! She seemed to have no pride 
or decency left, as if she had been caught stealing. All her 
happy exhilaration had gone, leaving a miserable recklessness. 
Nothing she did was right, nothing turned out well, so what 
did it all matter? The moonlight flooding down between the 
tall houses gave her a peculiar heady feeling. 

“Fey,” her father had called her. Fey! She laughed. 
I’m not going home,” she thought. 

Bored with the street’s length, she turned off and was sud- 
denly in Hanover Square. There was the church, gray-white, 
where she had been bridesmaid to a second cousin when she was 
fifteen. She seemed to see it all again—her frock, the lilies 
in her hand, the surplices of the choir, the bride’s dress, all 
moonlight-colored and unreal. 

“T wonder what’s become of her,” she thought. ‘‘ He’s dead, 
I expect—like Cyril.”” She saw her father’s face as he was 
marrying them, heard his voice: ‘‘‘ For better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, till death do you 
part.’”’ And the moonlight on the church seemed to shift and 
quiver—some pigeons, perhaps, had been disturbed up there. 
Then, instead of that wedding-vision, she saw Monsieur Barra, 
sitting on his chair, gazing at the floor, and Chica nursing her 
doll. ‘All mad, mademoiselle, a little mad. Millions of men 
with white souls, but all a little mad, you know.” Then Leila’s 
face came before her, with that look in her eyes. She felt again 
the hot grasp of Fort’s fingers on her wrist, and walked on, 
rubbing it with the other hand. She turned into Regent Street. 
The wide curve of the Quadrant swept into a sky of unreal 
blue, and the orange-shaded lamps merely added to the unreality. 
“Love and Chinese lanterns!’ I should like some coffee,” she 
thought suddenly. She was quite close to the place where 
Lavendie had taken her. ‘“‘I’ll go in here,” she thought; “‘why 
not? I must go somewhere.” She turned into the revolving 
cage of glass, and went down the corridor, half amused, half 
frightened, then suddenly remembered that through the end 
door they danced. She heard music, the sound of feet and 
laughter, and stood hesitating; a couple came out from the 
restaurant on her right, two men smoking cigars from a glass 
door on her left; she heard voices behind her. The door in front 
of her was opened, and a tall, pale young man in khaki burst 
out, brushing up his hair with his hands to cool his brow. He 
stumbled into Noel, recoiled, bowed, and said: 

“Are you going to dance? Dohaveaturn withme. Comeon!” 

Noel did not answer, but went in at his side, and instantly 
began to dance. It was not a very large room, and there were 
about twenty couples—officers, civilians, young women in high 
dresses and low dresses, hats and without hats, but all quite 
orderly. The music and the floor were good; the young man 
danced well. It seemed to Noel as unreal as the street, and she 
floated about in a sort of dream, as if she had lost herself and 
did not want to find it again. It was delicious to be dancing. 
That was real—the realest thing to-night—except Leila’s face. 

“T go back to-morrow,” said the young man suddenly. 

“Oh!” murmured Noel. — 

“Never mind. Jolly good evening for the last. 
like an angel. You are an angel, aren’t you? 
were, outside the door—dropped from heaven. No angels in 
Flanders. ‘Here we go round the mulberry bush!’ Isn’t this a 
topping step? Look here: Don’t dance with anybody else; 
you're too good. Dance with me all the time, and don’t talk 
about the war.” 

“T don’t talk about anything when I’m dancing.” 

“Do you know anybody here?’’ 

Noel shook her head. 

“Nor I. I’ve been dancing with that girl in green; she’s not 
an angel. By George, she’s the limit!” 
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Noel saw a girl with a powdered face, and with eyes whi 
seemed to burn whatever they looked on. They hurt her. 
seemed to hear Fort’s voice saying, ‘“You must begin a 
right end, mustn’t you?” She flushed, went deadly pale; 
all the time her feet went on sliding, slipping, i in and out 
young man’s feet, and the music whined and drummed 
ears, and the young man chattered. They passed the do 

“T think T’ll stop,” she murmured, “and get some air | 
ute. Oh, and I would like some coffee!” 

The young man spun round, swinging her almost off h 

“Right-o!” he said. “Vou stay here. Ill get it ina 

He pushed open the door and vanished. Noel slipped o 
She stood just one moment, hesitating, then rushed as if fe 
down the passage and out through the glass cage. Once ii 
street and hurrying along, she felt her heart revive, and laug 
thinking of his face when he came back. He had said s 
an angel dropped outside the door; he would expect her t 
up in the same way! She sped along—feeling her only Si 
was in speed. But she could not walk about all night. — 
would be no train for Kestrel till the morning—and did she r 
want to go there and eat her heart out? 

Suddenly she thought of George. Why not go down 
at Dover? He would know what was best for her to do. 
the foot of the steps below the Waterloo Column, she s 
still. All was quiet there and empty, the great building 
ened, the trees blurred and blue; and sweeter air was com 
across their flowering tops. The sensation of whirling a 
hovering left by the dance was still with her, so that she 
small and light, as if she could have floated through a 
Faint rims of light showed round the windows of the 
buildings. The war! However lovely the night, however $s 
the lilac smelled—that never stopped! 

She turned away and passed out under the arch, making 
Charing Cross station. The train of the wounded had j Just « 
in, and she stood in the cheering crowd, watching the ambu 
run out. Tears of excited emotion filled her eyes and tric 
down. Steady, smooth, gray, one after the other they came. 
ing, with a little burst of cheers greeting each one. All were 
now, and she could pass in. She went to the buffet and g 
large cup of coffee and a bun. Then, having noted the tin 
her early-morning train, she sought the ladies’ waiting 
and, sitting down in a corner, took out her purse and c 
her money. Two pounds fifteen—enough to go to the | 
if she liked. But without luggage it was so conspicuous 
she could sleep in this corner all right if she wanted. 
did girls do who had no money, and no friends to go to? — 

Tucked away in the corner of that empty, heavy, varni 
room, she seemed to see the cruelty and hardness of life as 
had never before seen it, not even when facing her confine 
How lucky she had been—and was! Everyone was good to h 
She had nothing—no real want or dangers—to face. But f 
women—yes, and men, too—who had no one to fall back « 
nothing but their own hands and health and luck, it must. 
That girl whose eyes had scorched her—perhaps s 
no one—nothing. And people who were born ill, and the m 
of poor women, like those whom she had gone visiting wi 
Gratian sometimes in the poorer streets of her father’s pari 
—for the first time she seemed to really know and feel the. 
of lives they led. And then Leila’s face came back to her on 
more—Leila, whom she had robbed. And the worst of it 4 
that, alongside her remorseful sympathy, she felt a sort ot 
faction. She could not help his not loving Leila; she cou 
help it if he loved herself. And he did—she knew. it! Tot 
that anyone loved her was so comforting. But it was all ay 
And she—the cause of it! And yet—she had never done or 
anything to attract him. No; she could not have heipe 
She had begun to feel drowsy and closed her eyes. Gradua 
there came on her a cozy sensation, as if she were leaning 
against some one with her head tucked in against his should 
as she had so often leaned as a child against her father, ¢ 
back from some long, darkening drive in Wales or Scotland. 
seemed even to feel the wet, soft westerly air on her face and 
eyelids and to sniff the scent of a frieze coat. .»- var the j 
hoofs and the rolling of the wheels, to feel the elesing-in of 
darkness. Then; so dimly and drowsily, she seemed to kn 
that it was not her father, but some one—some one they 
more, no more at all. 


IX 


SHE was awakened by the scream of an engine, and looked 
round her, amazed. Her neck had fallen sideways while she 
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Friends, I am leaving you. These are the last words I shall ever speak in this place” 
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slept, and felt horridly stiff; her head ached, and she was shiver- 
ing. She saw by the clock that it was past five. “If only I 
could get some tea!” she thought. ‘Anyway, I won’t stay 
here any longer.” 

When she had washed and rubbed some of the stiffness out 
of her neck, the tea renewed her sense of adventure wonder- 
fully. Her train did not start for an hour; she had time for a 
walk, to warm herself, and went down to the river. There was 
an early haze, and all looked a 
little mysterious; but people 
were already passing on their 
way towork. She walked along, 
looking at the water flowing up 
under the bright mist to which 
the gulls gave a sort of hovering 
life. She went as far as Black- 
friar’s Bridge, and, turning back, 
sat down on a bench under a 
plane tree just as the sun broke 
through. A little pasty woman 
with a pinched, yellowish face 
was already sitting there, so 
still, and seeming to see so lit- 
tle, that Noel wondered of what 
she could be thinking. While 
she watched, the woman’s face 
began puckering, and tears 
rolled slowly down, trickling 
from pucker to pucker till Noel, 
summoning her courage, sidled 
nearer and said: 

‘Oh! What’s the matter?” 

The tears seemed to stop from 
sheer surprise; little gray eyes 
gazed round at Noel—patient 
little eyes from above an almost 
bridgeless nose. 

“l’ad a baby..1t’s dead: Its 
father’s dead in France. I was 
goin’ in the water, but I didn’t like 
the look of it, and now I never 
will.” 

That “‘NowI never will’? moved 
Noel terribly. She slid her arm 
along the back of the bench and 
clasped the skinniest of shoulders. 

“Don't -cry!?2 

“It was my first. I’m thirty- 
eight. I’llnever’ave another. Oh, 
why didn’t I go in the water?” 

The face puckered again, and the 
squeezed-out tears ran down. 

“Of course she must cry,” 
thought Noel; “cry and cry till it 
feels better.” And she stroked the 
shoulder of the little woman, whose 
emotion was disengaging the scent 
of old clothes. 

“The father of my baby was 
killed in France, too,” she said: 
at last. The little, sad gray eyes looked curi- 
ously round. 

“Was ’e? ’Ave you got your baby still?” 

“Yes; oh, yes!” 

“Tm glad of that. It ’urtsso bad, it does. I’d rather 
lose me ’usband than me baby, any day.” And the sun 
shone on the side of that humble, terribly patient face. 

“Can I do anything to help you?” Noel murmured. 

“No, thank you, miss. I’m goin’ ’ome now. I don’t live far. 
Thank you kindly.” And, raising her eyes for one more of those 
half-bewildered looks, she moved away along the Embankment 
wall. .When she was out of sight, Noel walked back to the 
station. The train for Dover was in, and she took her seat. 

She had three fellow passengers, all in khaki, very silent and 
moody, as men are when they have to get up early. One was 
tall, dark, and perhaps thirty-five; the second was small, and 
perhaps fifty, with cropped, scanty gray hair; the third was of 
medium height and perhaps sixty-five, with a long row of little 
colored patches on his tunic, and a bald, narrow, well-shaped 
head, gray hair brushed back at the sides, and the thin, col- 
lected features and drooping mustache of the old school. It was 
at him that Noel looked. When he glanced out of the window, 


or otherwise retired within himself, she liked his face; but wi 


he turned to the ticket-collector or spoke to the others, ; 
did not like it half so much. It was as if the old fellow} 


two selves, one of which he used when he was alone, the ot 
in which he dressed every morning to meet the world. T} 
had begun to talk about some tribunal on which they had 
sit. Noel did not listen, but a word or two carried to her h 
and then. i 


The tears seemed to stop from sheer surprise; little gray e 
It's dead. Its father’s dead in France. Ivy 


“How many to-day?” she heard the old fellow ask, and 1 
little cropped man answering, ‘‘ Hundred and fourteen.” 

Fresh from the sight of the poor little shabby woman a 
her grief, she could not help a sort of shrinking from that tt 
old soldier, with his thin, regular face, who held the fate o 
“hundred and fourteen” in his firm, narrow grasp, perhe 
every day. Would he understand their troubles or wants? — 
course not. Then she saw him looking at her critically with 


half-veiled eyes. If he had known her secret! ‘A lady, 
act like that! Oh, no! Quite—quite out of the question!”’ 
[she felt as if she could sink under the seat with shame. No 
tt he was only thinking: “‘ Very young to be traveling by her- 
t this hour of the morning. Pretty,too!” But that did not 
. If he knew the real truth of her—how he would stare! Why 
his utter stranger, this old disciplinarian, by a casual glance, 
the mere form of his face, make her feel more guilty and 
hamed than she had yet felt? He was, must be, a narrow, con- 
ntional old man, and yet he could do that, because she felt that 
had faith in his gods and was true to them, because she knew 
would die sooner than depart from his canons of conduct. 


i 
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zed round at Noel—patient little eyes from above an almost bridgeless nose. *l'‘ada baby. 
in’ in the water, but I didn’t like the look of it, and now I never will” 


She turned to the window, biting her lips—angry and despair- 

She would never—never get used to her position; it was 
Boca. And again she had the longing of her dream—to tuck 
r face away into that coat, smell the scent of the frieze, snuggle 
Xe protected, and forget. ‘‘If I had been that poor lonely 
* woman,” she thought, “and had lost everything, I should 
€ gone into the water. “It’s only luck that I’m alive. I 
*t look at that old man again; then I shan’t feel so bad.” 
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She had bought some chocolate at the station and nibbled 
it, gazing steadily at the fields covered with daisies and the 
first of the buttercups and cowslips. The three soldiers were 
talking now in carefully lowered voices. The words: “women,” 
“under control,” “perfect plague,’ came to her, making her 
ears burn. In the hypersensitive mood caused by the strain of 
yesterday, her broken night, and the emotional meeting with 
the little woman, she felt as if they would include her among 
those ““women.” ‘If we stop, I’ll get out,” she thought. But 
when the train did stop, it was they who got out. She felt the 
old general’s keen veiled glance sum her up for the last time, 
and looked full at him just for a moment. He touched his cap, 
said, “Will you have the window up or down?” 
and lingered to draw it half-way up. His 
punctiliousness made her feel worse than ever. 
And when the train had started again, she 
roamed up and down her empty carriage; there 
was no more a way out of her position than out 
of this rolling, cushioned carriage. And then 
she seemed to hear Fort’s voice saying, ‘Sit 
down, please!” and to feel his fingers clasp her 

wrist. Oh, he was nice and com- 
forting; he would never reproach 
or remind her! And now prob- 
ably she would never see him 

again. 
The train drew up at last. She 
did not know where George 
lodged. and would have to go to 
his hospital. She planned to get 
there at half-past nine, and hav- 
ing eaten a sort of breakfast at 
the station, went forth into the 
town. Dover was still wrapped 
in the early glamour which haunts 
chalk of a bright morning. But 
the streets were very much alive. 
Here was the real business of the 
war. She passed houses which had been 
wrecked. Trucks clanged and shunted; great 
lorries rumbled smoothly by. Sea and air- 
planes were moving like great birds far up 
in the bright haze; long gray ships crowded 
the harbor, and khaki was everywhere. But it 
was the sea Noel wanted. She made her way 
westward to a little beach, free of harbor-works 
and ships, and, sitting down on a stone, opened 
her arms to catch the sun on her face and chest. 
The tide was nearly up, with the wavelets of a 
blue-bright sea. The great fact, 
the greatest fact in the world, ex- 
cept the sun—vast and free, mak- 


en ing everything human seem small 
if and transitory! It did her good, 
- like a tranquilizing friend. The 

( sea might be cruel and terrible. 


3 Awiul things it could do, and 
awful things were being done on 
it; but its wide, level line, its 
never-ending song, its sane savor 
\ were the best medicine she could 
— possibly have taken. She rubbed 
the shelly sand between her fin- 
gers with absurd ecstasy, took off 
her shoes and stockings, paddled, 
and sat drying her legs in the sun. 
When she left the little beach, 
she felt as if some one had said 
to her: ‘‘ Your troubles are very 
little. There’s the sun, the sea, 
the air; enjoy them! They can’t 
take those from you.” 
At the hospital, she had to wait 
half an hour in a little bare room 
She had not seen him since her return. 


ne 


before George came. 


“Nollie! Splendid! I’ve got an hour.  Let’s get out 
of this cemetery. We’ll have time for a good stretch on the 
tops.” 


“Well, my dear,” he said, when they were outside the gates; 
“jolly of you to have come to me. Tell us all about it.” 

When Noel had finished, he squeezed her arm. 

“T knew it wouldn’t do. Your dad forgot that he’s a public 
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figure, and must expect to be damned according. But though 
you’ve cut and run, he’ll resign all the same, Nollie.” 

‘Oh, no!” cried Noel. e 

George shook his head. 

“Ves; he’ll resign. You'll see. 
not a grain.” 

‘Then I shall have spoiled his life, just as ii—oh, no 

“‘Let’s sit down here. I must be back at eleven.” 

They sat down on a bench, where the green cliff stretched out 
before them, over a sea quite clear of haze, far down and very 
blue. 

“Why should he resign,” cried Noel again, ‘““now that Pve 
gone? He’ll be lost without it all.” 

“Found, my dear. He’ll be where he ought to be, Nollie, 
where the Church is, and the churchmen are not—in the air.” 

“Don’t!” cried Noel passionately. 

‘““My dear child, I’m not chaffing. There’s no room on earth 
for saints in authority. There’s use for a saintly symbol, even 
if one doesn’t hold with it, but there’s no mortal use for those 
who try to have things both ways—to be saints and seers of 
visions, and yet come the practical and worldly, and rule ordi- 
nary’s men’s lives. Saintly example—yes; but not saintly 
governance. You’ve been his deliverance.” 

“But daddy loves his church.” 

George frowned. 

“Of course it’ll be a wrench. A man’s bound to have a cozy 
feeling about a place where he’s been boss so long; and there 7s 


He’s got no worldly sense— 
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Then, so dimly and drowsily, she 
seemed to know that it was not 
her father, but some one—some 
one—then no more, nomore at all 
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something about a church—the drone, the scent, the half. 
darkness—there’s beauty in it; it’s a pleasant drug. But he’ 
not being asked to give up the drug habit —only to stop adminis 
tering drugs to others. Don’t you worry, Nollie; I don’t beliey: 
that’s ever suited him. It wants a thicker skin than he’s got, 
“But all the people he helps?” / 
“No reason he shouldn’t go on helping people, is there?” — 
“But to go on living there, without—mother died there, yo 
- ay a 


know.”’ oa 

George grunted. re 

“Dreams, Nollie, all round him—of the past and the future 
of what people are and what he can do with them. T never se 
him without a skirmish, as you know, and yet I’m fond of hi 
But I should be twice as fond and half as likely to skirmish i 
he’d drop the habits of authority. Then I believe he’d hay 
some real influence over me. There’s something beautiful abou 
him; I know that quite wcll.” bs 

“Yes,’’? murmured Noel fervently. 

“H[e’s a queer mixture,” mused George. ‘‘He’s out of hi 
age, Nollie—chalks above most of the parsons in a spiritua 
sense, and chalks below m ost of them in the worldly. And ye 
I believe he’s in the right of it. The Church ought to be a for 
lorn hope, Nollie; then we should take it seriously. Instea 
of that, it’s a prosperous business that no one can take seriousl} 
Now, what about you? ‘There’s a room at my boarding-hous 
and only one old lady there beside myself, who knits all the tim 
If Grace can get shifted, we’ll find a house, and you can have th 

baby. They’ll. send your luggage on fro1 
Paddington if you write; and in the mea 
time Grace has got some things here the 
you can have.” ae 

“T’ll have to send a wire to daddy.” 5 

“T’lldo that. You come to my diggings < 
half-past one, and I'll settle youin. Unt 
then, you’d better stay up here.” ‘ 

When he had gone, she roamed a litt! 
further, and lay down on the short gras 
where the chalk broke through in patche 
She could hear a distant rumbling, ve 
low, traveling in that grass, the long mutt 
of the Flanders guns. ‘“‘I wonder if it’s ¢ 
beautiful a day there,” she thought. “Ho 
dreadful to see no green, no butterflies, x 
flowers—not even sky—for the dust of tk 
shells! Oh, won’t it ever, ever end?” An 
a sort of passion for the earth welled up: 
her, the warm, grassy earth along whic 
she lay pressed so close that she could fe 
it with every inch of her body, and tl 
soft spikes of the grass against her no: 
and lips. An aching sweetness torture 
her; she wanted the earth to close its arn 
about her; she wanted the answer to hi 
embrace of it. She was alive, and wante 
love. Not death—not loneliness—nc 
death! And out there, where the guns mu 


tered, millions of men would be thinkir 


that same thought. : 


x 
Epwarp Prerson had passed nearly the who 
night with the relics of his past, the records of his stewart 
ship, and the tokens of his short married life. The ide 
which had possessed him walking home in the moonligl 
sustained him in that melancholy task of docketing an 
destruction. There was not nearly so much to do as oF 
would have supposed, for, with all his dreaminess, he ha 
always been oddly neat and businesslike in all paris 
matters. But a hundred times that night he stoppe 
overcome by memories. Every corner, drawer, phot 
graph, paper was.thread in the long-spun web of his li 
in this house. Some phase of his work, some vision of h 
wife or his daughters started forth from each bit of furn 
ture, picture, doorway. Noiseless, in his slippers, he sto 
up and down between the study, dining-room, drawini 
room, and anyone seeing him at his work in the dim ligl 
which visited the staircase from above the front door am 
the upper-passage window would have thought—a ghost ¢ 
large, a ghost gone into mourning for the condition of tk 
world, perhaps. He had to make this reckoning to-nigh 
while the exaltation of his new idea (Continued on page 9 
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T hanks to 
~ Lucia 


: By Henry C. Rowland 


NE really hasn’t the right to be surprised at anything 
nowadays, especially as regards sudden departures from 
the conventional in the conduct of young girls. So I 

was entirely to blame for being startled when there 
iked into the smoking-room of the hotel, where I was sitting 
ne, A young and very pretty girl who threw me a careless and 
ther friendly glance, then began, apparently, to undress. 
Taken thus off my guard, I stared at her for a moment, then 
Iked round for the camera-man, for this was down in the 
Wving-picture country. But there was no camera-man. In 
ct, there was nobody at all around, and, being of a wary nature, 
was about to retire when the girl extracted a pin which had 
en sticking into some part of her, reassembled again, and, 
rning to me with a smile, remarked: 
“Clothes are a great bother, aren’t they? 
ople want to wear so many of them.” 
“Tt is one of the foolish customs of the country,” I answered. 
erhaps they are more sensible where you come from.” For, in 
ticing the old-ivory tan of her clear skin, it struck me that per- 
ps she was a Pacific Islander, though in general type she was 
iglo-Saxon. 
She shook her head, and tumbled down a bale of insecurely 
stened ruddy hair. 
“Bother!” said she impatiently. 
ur hair. So many silly little pins and things! 
w to make it stay. Do you?” 
“T never tried,” I answered; ‘“‘so the chances are I should make 
mess of it. If you go in the ladies’ dressing-room, the maid 
ight fix it for you.”’ 
She ignored the advice and fastened me with a pair of large 
es which were of a pale but very soft shade of gray, doubly 
nged with long black lashes. I saw immediately, from their 
pression, that I had to do with some sort of a primitive. No 
phisticated girl, however artful, could have given an absolute 
anger such an unconscious, inquiring stare. 

vou look very nice,” said she. ‘Do you know my father?” 

; Thank you,” I answered. ‘‘What is your father’s name?” 
‘Elliot Fiske. We have just got here from a long way off. 

never saw any people before. Father says I must not speak 

Strangers, but I’m sure he wouldn’t mind my speaking to you.” 


; 


I don’t see why 


“Tt’s just the same with 
I don’t know 
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Illustrated by 


There walked 
into the smok- 
ing-room of the 
hotel, where I was 
sitting alone, a 
young an very 
pretty ¢g irl who 
threw mea careless 
and rather friendly 
glance, then began, 
apparently, to un- 
dress 


Harrison Fisher 


But I was hardly 
listening. Elliot Fiske 
—Elliot* Fiske.’ “The 
name was entirely 
familiar. Sometime or 
other, I had known 
one Elliot - Fiske, and 
the vague association impressed me as having been a pleasant 
one. The girl interrupted my effort at recollection. 

“What is your name?” she asked. ‘‘ Mine is Lucia.” 

“And mine is Arthur Brown,” I answered, at which she 
clapped her hands. 

Then suddenly I remembered Elliot Fiske as one of the 
American art students at Julian’s paint-school when I had studied 
there nearly twenty-five years ago, and one of the wildest of that 
rollicking crowd. It seemed to me also that I had heard some- 
thing of his having been lost at sea on a voyage round the Horn 
on one of his uncle’s big sailing ships. 

“Of course,” I said, and, as I spoke, Fiske himself came in. 
I doubt if I should have known him for the gay, debonair friend 
of my youth. He did not look to have aged so much, though 
his hair and Van Dyck had whitened, but his handsome face was 
tanned and weather-roughened as if from many years of ex- 
posure, and had a strong, virile intensity of expression utterly 
lacking in the Elliot Fiske whom I remembered. His body, too, 
gave a suggestion of splendid muscular strength and nervous 
tonicity. 

“Here you are again!’ he snapped to Lucia. ‘“‘How many 
times must I tell you to keep out of the smoking-room and not 
to bother strangers?” 

“Hello, Fiske,’’ I interrupted. 
these years?”’ 

He recognized me at once. Then some woman acquaintance 
looked in and called to Lucia, who went out with a rush, her hair 
tumbling on her shoulders. Fiske dropped into a chair with a 
sigh. 

Now what the deuce am I do to with a young savage like 
that?” he demanded helplessly. ‘‘ Just think of it, Brown; until 
a week ago she’d never seen a living person but her mother 
and old André and myself.” 


“Where have you been all 
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“Where in the world have you been?” I asked. 

“On a weird outcrop of hell in Magellan Land. Old uncle 
Saltonstall stuck me on one of his wind-jammers for a voyage 
round the Horn to cure me of the liquor habit. This ship had 
taken a cargo of California wine to Bordeaux, got it good and 
agitated, then bottled and shipped back with a French label. 
She was homeward bound full of empty casks which were worth 
more than the blooming wine, and uncle said to me: ‘Nephew, 
here’s a chance to make a man of yourself. Captain Simms runs 
a dry ship, and you can’t get a drink for at least three months. 
Now you can go and overcome your vice or never expect another 
cent from me.’ So I went.’ 

“Did you get cured?” I asked. 

“You bet! I was cured before we crossed the Line, but it 
wasn’t the dryness of the ship that did it. The skipper was a 
secret drinker, and he was taking out the niece of a French wine- 
grower in California. Her name was Renée Duffroy, and she 
was a beauty. I fell in love with her, of course, and so did that 
darned psalm-singing, rum-soaking skipper, and I had to keep 
sober to protect her. Oh, it was a beastly cruise, and kept getting 
worse the nearer we got to the Horn. Down there off old Cape 
Stiff, everything went glimmering. The mate was swept over- 
board one night, and the second mate fell from aloft and smashed 
himself to pieces, and just then the old man blew up in a raging 
attack of d.t’s and saw sea-serpents and things tearing over 
the waves and clashing their jaws. The crew got at the liquor, 
and, with all hands drunk and I standing guard over Renée with 
a gun, we got caught aback and dismasted. Before this, we’d 
been swept repeatedly, and lost all of our boats and most of the 
hands. Then the weather cleared, and we found ourselves wal- 
lowing crazily in the backwash from the foot of great, jagged, 
towering cliffs, and finally slewed into a bight and fetched up in 
a landlocked basin on three big prongs of rock. We jammed 
down on them with the tide at full flood, and there we stuck 
like a piece of junk on a fork.” 

“How many of you were there?” I asked. 

“Six of us. Renée and the skipper and André, the cook, two 
of the hands, and myself. It was a terrific sort of place—huge, 
heaped-up, jagged cliffs full of caverns and grottoes, and farther 
inland there were high plateaus and deep gorges and valleys with 
boiling springs and geysers and things. ‘The sea roared against it, 
and the wind roared over it, and part was frozen and part steam- 
ing, and there were seals and myriads of birds and a good many 
wild goats. It was an island, I think, though in twenty years’ 
time I never got all the way across it to see. In the basin where 
the ship fetched up there were places where the water boiled up 
hot and fresh in big, flat eddies, and in some of the little valleys 
the vegetation was tropical. You can’t imagine such a mixed-up 
place, and it had a sort of fantastic beauty of the Turneresque 
school. A few miles away, a miniature volcano got semiactive 
once in a while and turned the atmosphere a ruddy saffron. 
It was an awful place for thunder-storms, too.” 

““And you’ve just come from there?” I asked incredulously. 

“Yes. After about eighteen months of it without ever sighting 
so much as smoke, we built a pinnace, and the skipper and two 
hands cleared out, but they must have been lost. Before the skip- 
per left, he married Renée and me, and about a year later, Lucia 
was born. André preferred to stay with us than take a chance 
in that little boat in those awful waters with the swift tides and 
fogs and terrific, sudden squalls. The climate wasn’t really so 
bad, as you could have any kind you liked at almost any time 
of year, the place being steam-heated, as you might say, or full 
of furnaces. There would be a steeple of rock sheathed in ice, 
and mushrooms growing round a hot spring at the foot of it. 
The big cavern we lived in was always comfortably warm. 
Taking it full and by, we weren’t so badly off. We had every- 
thing a big ship carries to start with, and the seeds we planted 
in the warm, fertile spots grew amazingly. I suppose the ground 
was rich in phosphates and nitrates and things. We had peas 
and beans and onions and potatoes and corn, and we’d saved a 
few chickens that soon increased and multiplied. Then there 
were the goats and seals and all sorts of sea-food. Fact is, when 
we began to get used to it a little, Renée and I were perfectly 
happy. She loved me, and I loved her. 


‘ ‘Je vaime; je adore; 
Que veux tu encore?’” 


“A paradis d deux,” I murmured. 

“Quite so. Good old André was a sort of Caliban. He got a 
little dippy, I think, but, being a Breton, that was natural. 
As I said, the place has a wild, eery beauty about it. Imagine 
the north pole and the tropics stirred up roughly together and 


then suddenly solidified. Ice crystals on the beach, and a coup} 
of hundred yards away fruit and flowers growing round ¢ 
edges of a steaming pool. As soon as we gave up the idea of res 
cue and began to make ourselves at home for the rest of our lives 
I started in to paint.” 4 

“Using the ship’s paint when your colors gave out?” I askec 

“Not a bit of it. Inever touched that mud. There were som 
wonderful pigments in that volcanic formation, and I groun 
them up and mixed them with various tempora until I got wha 
I wanted—gums and egg albumen and amber and all that stuf 
Do you know, Brown, I really learned to paint in that place 
I cut my canvases from the sails and used the cabin-panels, an 
I had some wonderful things, if I do say it myself. 
three years ago Renée was killed.” His face twitched. Ne 
struck by lightning in one of those hideous storms. The place fairl 
shook with them. Renée got careless and started to come to th 
‘studio,’ as I called the grotto where Lucia and I were at work 

“Well, it was unbearable without Renée, so we decided to tr 
to get away. André was getting old, and any day some acciden 
might have happened me and left Lucia there alone. It too 
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the three of us two years to 
build our boat, and she was 
nearly finished when there came 
an earthquake which killed 
André and destroyed all of my 
paintings but two which I had yj, / 

stuck up in our cavern. I had 

painted them for Renée. So — 
Lucia and I put to sea, rs 
and here we are.” 

“Good Lord!” I ex- VE 
claimed. ‘‘Where did you 
get?” 

“We were picked up by 
a steamer off the entrance 
to the Straits of Magellan 
and taken to San Francisco. 
I landed there after twenty 
years ot exile with about 
five hundred dollars and a 
grown-up daughter whose 
knowledge of this world is pure- 
ly theoretical. But let me tell 
you she is very far from being 
the young savage you might 
think. Her mother was convent- 
educated, and gave her lessons 
in everything which she thought 
she ought to know, while she has learned a good deal 
that she may some day have to know from me. I’m 
no believer in the protection-of-innocence idea. Lucia 
inherits her mother’s beauty and temperament and i 
a good deal of her tather’s damfoolishness, and she’s not O1 
any desert island now.” a 
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“TJ don’t think you need worry about Lucia,” said I. ‘“She’ll 
yn learn the ropes. What is more important just at this min- 
eis how you are going to provide for her with what is left of 
ur five hundred dollars. Have you no other resources?” 
He shook his head. 
“None whatever—barring, of course, my painting. Renée 
d no dot, and I learn that uncle Saltonstall took it for granted 
at I must be drowned when I failed to cadge on him for a year 
two, and left his fortune with no provision for my turning-up. 
ame down here hoping to find an old chum, but he’s dead, too. 
I’m going to see if I can’t get a job with these ‘movie’ people 
-the time being.”’ 
“Nonsense!” I said. ‘“‘ You come to my house and stay as long 
you like. I’ve got a nice bungalow down the beach with a big 
idio, and my household consists of a Chinese cook, a French 
let, a Swiss chauffeur, and a Portuguese boatman. Draw on 
:for what you need until you get on your feet again. I’ve done 
stty well since we last met, and just now I’m at work on a big 
ler to paint the mural decorations in the palace of a millionaire. 
just you pack up your dunnage and move in.”’ 
Fiske protested a little, but finally gave in; so, as soon as Lucia 
came back, I loaded them and their scant 
luggage into the car and took them to 
my place, which was about five miles 
away. Fiske sat in front with the chauf- 
feur and was tremendously interested and 
excited in the running of the car, but 
Lucia seemed entirely at her ease. I 
asked her presently what she found most 
curious about her new surroundings. 
“Men,” she answered promptly. 
“They are not at all what I thought they 
would be like. All that I have talked to 
were very nice, but, of course, some are 
nicer than others. Father must be quite 
wrong about them. Money is 
very interesting, too. It seems 
to me that if one wants to be 


She reflected for a moment while I watched her in amused curiosity 
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happy here, the first thing to do is to make friends with some 
man who has plenty of money.”’ 

“Why not a woman?” I asked. 

“T think a woman would probably want it for herself,” said 
she. ‘The men seem to be much more obliging. I hope that 
you have plenty of money, Mr. Brown.” 

“Fortunately I have as much as we are apt to need,” I 
answered. ‘‘What would you like to have first?” 

She reflected for a moment while I watched her in amused 
curiosity. If I had been twenty years younger, Lucia’s profile 
would have aroused a much warmer emotion. 

“T think I should like to have a goat,” said she. ‘I had to 
leave my goat, and I have missed it a great deal. Later on, I 
should like to have a husband who was good-looking and has 
plenty of money.” 

“Those are both very reasonable things to want, and I don’t 
think there should be any great difficulty about getting them,” 
I answered. “I shall buy you a kid this very afternoon. But 
you had better look round a little before you choose the husband, 
as you might pick the wrong one, and they are sometimes 
difficult to get rid of.” 

She nodded. 

“So father has told me. But I can’t wait very long, because 
we haven’t any money, and it would not be right for us to keep 
on spending yours without giving you anything in return.” 

“That is done between friends,” I said. ‘Besides, you do 
give me something in return. You give me the pleasure of 
your company. As long as I am satisfied with the arrangement, 
there is no reason why you shouldn’t be.”’ 

Lucia turned and looked at me intently, then smiled, and a 
shade of color glowed through her clear ivory skin. Her face was 
of the sort which is intensely attractive to men, not precisely 
beautiful or entirely regular of feature, the mouth being wide 
and set slightly at a slant with very mobile lips and a nose of 
which the tip left plenty of clearance for their activity. It was, 
on the whole, the face of a thoughtful but potentially mis- 
chievous nymph. 

“What are you thinking about?” I asked. 

“Of what you just said,” she answered. “Of 
course it is very nice to have a friend who gives you 
things, but I should want to give more than the 
pleasure of my company in return. Now, if I were 

your wife, I would be yours, just the 
same as my goat is mine, so it would 
jf be all right for you to take care of 


Yi, me. I think that you would be a very 
Uf //; nice husband, Mr. Brown, but I sup- 
\/ / / pose that if you wanted a wife you 
Ad /f /] 


Yip /)" would have got one a long time ago.”’ 
Syye y Fortunately Fiske was plying the 
Yj, ys / chauffeur with questions about the 
/ machine, which the latter was answer- 
ing in detail, so that this tentative 
proposal was not overheard. 

“The only woman I ever wanted to 
marry did not want to marry me,” I 
said toLucia. ‘“‘ Per- 
haps at that time I 
did not have money 
enough. So she mar- 
ried aman whom she 
did not love but who 
had a great deal, and 
afterward. he went 
and lost it, and then 
she had nothing at 
alia ou 'sée)< Try. 
dear, money is not 
everything.” 

Nios’ Sale wc. 1a 
agreed; ‘‘especially 
as you might lose it 
all. But you might 
lose all your love, 
too, and then it would 
be just as bad if not 
worse.” 

“You have un- 
doubtedly inherited 
some good French 
common sense,” I ob- 
served. “I do not 
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think that your father need worry about you. To change the 
subject, what do you think about this place? Do you like it?” 

“T like seeing all the funny people and the pretty houses and 
gardens and riding in automobiles and going to-the ‘movies,’”’ 
she answered ; “but I wish that Thunder Island were not so far 
away.’ She looked at me with a wistful expression in her 
light-gray eyes. “Sometimes I think about where we lived 
and mother and André and the seals and rocks and my goat, 
and it gives me a bad feeling in my stomach, but father says I 
shall soon get over that.”’ 


I saw her suddenly in a different light, which was that of a 


pitiful, homesick little girl torn like a limpet from her rough 
rocks and caught up in our strange social conglomerate. But 
I felt this even more strongly when, after we had arrived and I 
had got them settled, Fiske and I went into the studio. 
the only two canvases which he had saved, and seemed impatient 
to get my opinion of them. I rather dreaded this, as Fiske had 
never shown any talent in the paint-school, and most of us had 


been inclined to regard his dabbling in colors rather in the light ~ 


as a pretext for not going to work. 

But I might have spared myself anxiety, as the first picture 
which he placed upon the easel showed at a glance the master- 
touch and that his claim that he had learned to paint on Thun- 
der Island, as he had named the place, was a perfectly valid one. 
The subject was the bulk of the old Pemaquid in the moonlight, 
and the problem about as difficult technically as he could have 
chosen, being a study in the values of the lunar rainbow with 
those from the crater of a small active volcano reflected against 
the sky and thrown down upon the still water in the background. 
The comparative treatment of these two wholly different qualities 
of light was enough to puzzle criticism without the effect pro- 
duced by the extraordinary medium, or tempora, which he had 
employed, and which suggested a picture painted on a slab of 
ice, if such a thing were possible. Like the place, as he had 
verbally described it, one seemed to feel the combination of 
heat and cold. It was really an amazing, outrageous impression. 

“Vou’ve got it, Elliot!” I said. “I don’t know what the 
deuce it is, but you’ve got it, and it’s something big.” 

He laughed. 

“T thought it would puzzle you,” said he. ‘‘The other’s in 
a different key.’’ And he replaced the first by the second. 
This was even more astonishing. The subject was a splendid 
girlish figure, standing in the sunrise at the edge of a steaming 
pool, with a fantastic valley sloping down to the sea in the 
background. The whole place was filled with brilliant, multi- 
colored vapor which tempered what one felt must have been the 
violent tones in the contorted rocks with their curious tentacles 
and the gyrating stream which flowed down through a formation 
which suggested molten lead thrown into water, such as we 
used to make on All-hallow e’en. 

The whole place fairly vibrated with color through an atmos- 
phere equally intense. Blue icicles hung from the eroded lips 
of grottoes, while strange fungoid growths, with blossoms weirdly 
hued, bloomed from the pool’s edge and about the pink feet of 
the girl, who stood looking down into the saffron water, the steam 
issuing from between her parted lips and wreathed about her 
limbs and body. One could almost feel the frosty rime on 
her fresh skin, and the fissured rocks in the background held ice 
crystals and snow-filled seams. The everted lip of the basin was 
edged with sulphur and vitriol and sparkling with pyrites. 

‘A study in heat and cold,” said Fiske. ‘I have not exag- 
gerated a bit. That is our bathtub, and precisely as it looked 
on a frosty morning. The figure is not posed, of course.” 

“The thing is a wonder, Elliot,” I said. “‘What a catastrophe 
that all your work of twenty years should have been lost! But 
you don’t need worry about your future when you can paint like 
that. Did you bring away plenty of pigments?” , 

“No, unfortunately,” he answered; ‘“‘but I think I can manage 
with ordinary colors. After all, this sort of thing really belongs 
only to such a place as that where the whole mise en scéne was 
violent and ferocious and prehistoric. People here at home 
wouldn’t understand it, and by the time I got ’em educated, 
I’d be dead. The main thing is that I learned values. One 
couldn’t help it, they were so pronounced. Diagrammatic, as one 
might say. They hit you in the eye.” 

We went out after Fiske had politely admired some specimens 
of my own work, which, for all its success, looked, I must say, 
very thin and anemic in comparison with his vivid interpretations. 
But he was unquestionably right in saying that it could not 
hope to find popular interpretation any more than Thunder 
Island could have been a popular seaside resort. It was too 
savagely elemental. But it made a deep impression upon me, 


He had © 


and I drove over to the Portuguese village in quest of: Lucia’ 
baby goat, marveling at the sweetness and gentleness of a | 
born and bred in such raw surrounding conditions as mi 
have existed at the very dawn of our race. = 
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THE people whose palatial house I had just begun to decal 
had recently suffered a grievous blow. Their only child, a man 
young chap of twenty-six, had, a short time after my u 
taking the order, been sent back from France stone-blind, as t 
result of a big shell exploding close by him, the concussion ‘hay a 
apparently produced some central lesion to destroy the” vist 
sense. 

The Smiths (as I shall call them) were naturally in 
distress, not only for the affliction itself but for fear of its e 
upon the general health and mental tone of their son. 7 
were sensible folk, and did not try to make a martyr of hin 
unduly pester him with wearisome attentions, while the bo 
Wade, bore up under his calamity with an outward air of gru 
philosophic resignation which however deceived nobody. = 
had been a rather spoiled and harum-scarum youth, Ti imagine 
but now that he was stricken, it seemed to irritate him whe 
anybody but the immediate family tried to entertain him— 
frequent condition with the recently blinded, I am told. a 

In my case, however, he made a flattering exception and u 
to come often to the studio where I was making my prelimina 
sketches and listen silently and without comment to my lengt 
yarns of the old days when I had gone adventuring with thos 
hardened sea-scamps, Doctor Bowles and Jordan Knapy 
But it was evident enough that he was going steadily down-hil 
for his splendid physique was gradually giving way under th 
bravely borne strain. 

The day after the arrival at my house of Elliot and Luei 
I was at work in the studio rather early when Wade was brough 
in by his chauffeur. As soon as the man had left, Wade turn 
his dark, lustrous, sightless eyes toward me and ‘said: 

“Hope you don’t mind this early visit, Mr. Brown. I has 
get up at the peep o’ dawn to escape Suzanne.” . pe 

Not being as yet intimate with the family, I asked who Suzan 


_ might be and why he had to lose his beauty-sleep to escape hei 


“Suzanne is my ante-bellum fiancée,” he answered. “ Afte 
getting my lamps doused, I tried to break it off, but she i is to 
noble. She has determined to sacrifice her life to my ha 
piness—”’ He drew down the corners of his mouth. 

‘““Why don’t you be even nobler and refuse to accept th 
sacrifice?’’ I asked. 

“T’ve tried, but she beats me to it. Being bid, T can’ 
sidestep; so, when she showers me with her pou I get th 
bath right on the top of the bean. You see, I asked her t 
marry me when I got my commission, and immediately becam 
very much engaged, so that now there seems no way out of i 
with honor. At that time I was very keen to marry her, but no 
I seem to have lost my taste for it, just as I have for booze an 
tobacco and my four meals a day. Suzanne’s asset is an over! 
allowance of beauty, but what’s the good of that when you can’ 
see it? Besides, she is very fond of admiration and inclined t 
be flirtatious, and I don’t like the idea of a gay and beautifu 
young wife that I can’t keep my eye on. Id be imagining a 
sorts of things.” 

“Tf you feel that way about it,” said I, “you’d be no end of. 
chump to marry her. In fact, if her beauty confines itself to th 
visual sense, you would have been a fool to marry her, anyhow 
It seems to me that here is at least one compensation for havin 
been blinded. Tell her spang out that you’re not going t 
marry her, and make an end of it.” 

“Well, said Wade, “‘it isn’t so easy asit sounds. She urea 
down two good offers to get engaged to me. Then she’s n 
longer in the first flush of her youth, being thirty this spring, am 
her people haven’t got much money. Let me tell you, Browr 
a chap’s a darned fool to get engaged or married just before goin, 
to the war. Even if he has the luck not to get crocked, he’s ap 
to.come back with his ideas all changed. He’s not the sam 
man that went away. It does something to you—changes you 
ideas, somehow. Even if I hadn’t got my light blown out 
I'd have been a different sort of guy. You slough off a lot o 
your silly stuff and see things and people in another light 
I thought Suzanne was a wonder, and now she bores me to tears— 
especially as I can’t see how pretty she is.” 

“How does she bore you?” I asked. 

“Oh, every way. Principally in the afflicted-hero business 
I don’t want to be slobbered over, and I was tucked up like ¢ 
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** T discovered that your fascinating confrere was taking far more interest in his model than in his work 


gehog in a hole when this cursed shell jarred my sight loose. what a pity it was that Wade couldn’t see her. He got on his 
“rest of the bunch was killed. Some chaps have all the feet and stood stiffly while I introduced them. ¥ as x 

,” he said bitterly. “Mr. Smith has yust come back from the war, is said, and 
was casting about for something to say when the door flew he has been struck blind by the explosion of a shell. he 
nand Lucia popped in. She looked prettier than ever in her “«Blind?’” Lucia echoed, and looked unbelievingly at Wade’s 
t skirt and sailor-blouse, for Elliot’s first act had been to fine eyes which showed no hint of their affliction except in a slight 
d her over to a capable woman and get her thoroughly  indirectness of gaze. “‘Can’t you see at all?”’ she demanded, 
ed out for the civilized world, and I thought, with a pang, and her tone was curious rather than compassionate. p 
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“Not a thing,” he an- 
swered shortly ‘They 
tell me I never shall.” 

Lucia was silent for a 
moment, staring at him re- 
flectively. .Suddenly she 
shut her eyes tightly, stood 
for a moment, then ad- 
vanced with groping hands 
and uncertain steps. 

“What are you doing?” 
Wade asked sharply. 

““T’m trying to see what 
it’s like to be blind,”’ Lucia 
answered, without opening 
her eyes. She _ reached 
where he stood and touched 
his chest. He raised his 
hand involuntarily, and it 
met hers. Lucia clasped it 
and gave it alittle shake 
“How do you do?” said 
she, and laughed. A rich 
color mounted suddenly 
about her ears. She opened 
her eyes and looked at his 
puzzled, frowning face. “It 
must be very interesting to 
be blind,”’ said she. 

“T’m glad you think so,” 
said he gruffly; “I don’t.” 

“Tt is, though,” she an- 
swered. “It makes you 
feel so much in other ways 
—like trying to find your 
way round in the dark. 
Now, if I'd gone up and 
shaken hands with my eyes 
open and looked at you 
with my eyes open, I 
wouldn’t have felt it at all. 
But, with your eyes shut, 
it gives you sort of a thrill. 
Didn’t you feel it?” 

“Well—sort of,” Wade ad- ‘ee 
mitted, and I noticed that his ' Z 
frown had relaxed and his color, = ““ 
too, was heightened a little. on 
“Say, what sort of girl are you, 
anyhow?” r 

“Lucia is a very uncommon 
sort of girl,” I said. “You'd 
better let her tell you about herself.” ( 

“Huh—want to get rid of me, do you?” 
he grunted. 

“T want to get rid of you. both for about 
an hour,” said I. ‘Why don’t you go down fa 
to the beach? It’s too nice outside to ‘sit 
here in the studio. 

“All right,” said Wade, rather to my surprise. “All places 
look alike to me.” 

“They don’t feel alike, though,” Lucia observed. She 
snatched suddenly at the hem of her skirt, pulled it up, and 
became suddenly absorbed in some part of her anatomy. 

“Lucia,” I said, sharply, ‘‘you mustn’t do that.” 

“But there’s a flea biting me,” she protested. 

Wade laughed outright. It was the first time that I had heard 
him laugh—that is, mirthfully—and it sounded very good. 
Lucia looked at him and smiled. 

“You can be thankful that it’s your eyes and not your arms,” 
said she. “What if you hadn’t any hands to scratch yourself 
with? And you’d have to be fed like a baby goat.” She 
looked suddenly at me. ‘Have you got my goat, Mr. Brown?” 

Wade laughed again. 

““Gee, but you’ve got mine!”’ said he. “Lord, Brown, but it 
seems good to strike somebody who isn’t sorry for me.” He 
held out his hand. “Come on, you Lucia girl,” said he; ‘‘let’s 
go down to the beach—that is, if you feel like it. I want to hear 
about who and what is responsible for you.” 

“Go ahead, Lucia,” I said. “Tell him about your seals and 
volcanoes and hot springs and things. The goat will probably 
be here when you get back.” 


Wade had formed the habit, every morning now 
beach, which v 


“Very well,” said Lucia, and they went out hand in hai 
As they struck the gravel path, I heard Lucia say, “I’ll shut 1 
eyes, too, and we’ll see if we cannot go straight out the gate wi 
out running into a prickly tree or something.” ; 

“Suzanne,” said I to myself, “had better get hard on 1 
job—and quick.” 


After a few days in which to get wonted, Fiske started 
painting with the high-powered energy which appeared 
characterize all of his efforts. As we got better acquaint 
I was more and more surprised at the boyishness of his natu 
It seemed as if the twenty years of exile on Thunder Island h 
been a sort of suspended mental and physical developme 
and he was actually oniy forty-three. Furthermore, dur 
this era, his life had been free of the carking care which af 
most of us, filled with the companionship of his wife and ch 
and without any particular privation or grinding toil. Besid 
he had his art to distract and Occupy him. 

It was immediately evident, also, that he had become a mast 
of this art, which was not surprising when one stops to thir 
Given a certain amount of latent talent, a good technical foune 
tion not carried to the point of hampering one’s originality, a: 
unlimited time and material, such a result was not surprisir 
In this respect, he had developed along his own lines, and sound! 
I rather envied him the lack of criticism and comparison | 
which so many of us are either smothered or absorbed. He h 
already passed the danger of the errors of ignorance, and | 
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unusual and refreshing type of the 
genus Girl. I may modestly add 
that my own reputation furnished a 
proper set of ways for their launch- 
ing into the high society of the 
slope. 

There were quite a number of 


people there when we arrived, and 


iy 
(down to the sheltered corner of the 


ically our own, with Lucia 


lization and imagination being true and normal, he had 
ily progressed. 

sides being a powerful colorist, Fiske’s forte was figure- 
rtrait-work, and his first requirement therefore a suitable. 
t. I had been able to secure such models as I needed for 
ids and water-nymphs and Nereids and Tritons and 
from the waiting benches of the moving-picture colony, 
ione of these candidates pleased Fiske. For a man who 
sat twenty years on a desert island, he was desperately 
to please. He said that he had painted Lucia until he could 
er portrait hanging by his legs with both eyes shut, and he 
sd a fresher field. This need was supplied from, all things 
dered, a rather peculiar source. 

rs. Smith, a Virginian, and, despite her obvious ambition 
= considered grande dame, a very kind and sensible woman, 
intensely interested in what I told her about my guests, 
plainly desired to promote them if, on inspection, they 
ed to merit such attention. Mrs. Smith’s nature was 
as to require a protégé or two, and as this was precisely 
t Fiske needed to get recognition, I took him and Lucia there 
é Wade may have made some mention of Lucia, but not 
I imagine, having no desire to share his find. 

was justly proud of my exhibits. Fiske with his handsome, 
> face and figure, high enthusiasm, and general cachei of good 
ding was just the type which any society woman might be 
ed to discover, while Lucia, with her uncommon prettiness 
absolute naturalness of speech and action, was also an 


as the story had been rather garish- 
ly written up by some reporter, 
Fiske and Lucia became imme- 
diately the center of interest, which 
did not embarrass either of them 
in the slightest. Fiske seemed 
pleased and happy to find himself 
shining brightly again after twenty 
years of total eclipse from the social 
world, while Lucia conducted her- 
self as might any other well-bred 
young girl who had grown up re- 
mote from social activities. 

Then Suzanne Talbot came in 
and we were presented, and pres- 
ently I noticed Elliot watching her 
with a sort of eager intensity. She 
was really a very beautiful woman 
and did not seem at all the siren | 
had expected to find her. She was 
dark and willowy, with soft Eura- 
sian features, dreamy eyes, and 
such a form as dressmakers love to 
clothe. Her manner was very sub- 
dued, and her voice delicious in its 
soft cadences. There was, in fact, 
an almost tropical languor about 
her speech and motions, but she 
impressed me as a highly tempera- 
mental creature underneath her 
smooth exterior. I wondered that 
she had not married before, as she 
seemed to me anything but the celi- 
bate type. 

Fiske presently attached himself 
to her and appeared to be getting 
on rapidly when the time came for 
us to leave. We had hardly got 
started for home before he twisted 
round in his seat and began to 
chant her glories. 

““There’s a woman I could paint, 
Arthur!” said he enthusiastically. 
“Such rich warm coloring—such 
Did you notice her eyes? There’s a suggestion of 
Did you get it?” 


expression! 
subtle, feral force about her. 
“She looked sleepy to me,”’ said Lucia. 


‘Nonsense! There’s nothing sleepy about her. She wears 
her feelings on the inside. I'll bet she’d make things hum if 
roused. You can see it in those hungry eyes.” 

“She didn’t eat the sandwiches and cake as if she were hungry,” 
Lucia observed. 

“‘Of course not!” he snapped. 
her system requires. She’s a sort of sleeping beauty. 
I could paint her.” 

“Tid you tell her so?” I asked. : 

“Ves: I did better—I asked her to sit for me, and she said she 
would. As you don’t use the studio in the afternoon, old chap, 
I thought I might as will start right in. She’s coming to-morrow. ‘ 

“Vou didn’t lose any time about it,” I said, wondering how 
much of Suzanne’s acquiescence might be due to Elliot’s power 
of persuasion and how much to discover the source of the studio’s 
attraction for Wade. 

“Why should I? Might as well make a start, since she’s 
willing to pose.”’ : paey 

“T suppose you know that she’s engaged to Wade Smith,” I 
said, and felt Lucia stir at my side. Elliot looked decidedly startled. 

“What!” he cried. ‘That lovely creature marry a blind man! 
Impossible! Besides, he’s too young for her. He’s a fine chap 
and all that, but he’s just a boy, and she’s a splendid, full-blown 
woman. All she needs is to be waked up, and she looks as if 
she were about ready for it.” 

“Then go ahead and wake her up,” I said, “and when she’s 
got her eyes wide open, hand her over to Wade.” 


“That sort of food isn’t what 
I know 
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Elliot looked very much upset, and so did Lucia, at whom I 
stole a sidelong glance. ‘There was a frown on her broad, white 
forehead, and her firm little chin had a combative look. Later, 
as I was sitting alone on the veranda watching the sunset colors 
and takitig mental notes for my decorations, she came out and 
seated herself beside me. Elliot was splashing round in the 
studio. 

“Mr. Brown,” said Lucia, “I don’t want Wade to marry 
Miss Talbot.” ‘ 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Because I have decided to marry him myself. I think that 
he is just the sort of husband that I want. He will have plenty 
of money and is very good-looking, and as he cannot see other 
women, there is no reason why he should not always like me 
best.” Gis Say 

“Those are excellent reasons,” I agreed; ‘‘but you see he has 
already agreed to marry Suzanne, and possibly she may feel the 
same way about it’that you do.” ’ 

“The first doesn’t make any difference,’’ said Lucia, “because 
he has told me that he is not the same man he was before being 
blinded. . Well, you can’t expect one man to 
keep a promise made by some other man, can 
you? And-so far as Suzanne is concerned, 
she is perfectly free to try.-to make him marry 
her. We can both try and see which one suc- 
ceeds. I am going to bégin to-morrow.” 

“T should say that you had already got a 
flying start,” I answered. “‘ How do you pur- 
pose going about it—if I may ask?” 

“You had better wait and see,”’ said 
Lucia. ‘Now I am going to ask father 
to help.” And a few moments later I 
heard growls from the studio which did 
not sound helpful. 

So I waited and saw, and 
I must say that Lucia’s can- 
did procedure had its points. 
Wade had formed the habit 
of coming to the studio every 
morning now, and after lis- 
tening to my drivel for a 
while, of going down to the 
sheltered corner of the beach, 
which was practically our 
own, with Lucia. As I 
am one of those casual 
painters who can work 
and talk without any 
appreciable detriment 
to either occupation, 
this arrangement had 
been entirely satisfac- 
tory. 
of a third person was a 
little distracting, so 
when Lucia joined us 
the following day, I 
promptly told them that 
they had my 
permission to 
retire. 


Ei 2. 

“Very well,” 22. @ 
said Lucia; 
‘but; first; 1 


want to tell 
Wade what we 
were talking 
about yester- 
day. ‘Then, 
without waiting for 
any remark on my 
part, she started her 
offensive. ‘‘Wade,” said she, ‘‘do you want to marry Suzanne 
Talbot?” 

Wade turned his handsome, sightless eyes toward her with an 
expression of astonishment such as one seldom sees in those of 
the blind. 

“What?” he demanded. 

Lucia repeated her question, and the color surged up into the 
boy’s face. 

‘““Why do you ask that?” he growled. 

“Because I want you to tell me,” Lucia answered. 


Lucia 


Thanks to Lucia 
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He hesitated for a moment, then said in the same gruff voi 
“Well then; no I don’t.” 
Lucia nodded. é: a 
“That is what I thought,”’ said she. , “Then, since you do 
want to marry her, there is no reason why you should, n 
that you are blind and therefore quite a different person th 
the one who asked her. I have heard you say that the b 
thing about Suzanne was her looks. Well, since you can’t ; 
her any more, she hasn’t got them any more, so far as you 
concerned; so that is another reason for your not marrying h 
But you ought to marry somebody, because that would ¢ 
you something to do, especially in the daytime.” 
“Well, I'll be blowed!” said Wade. “But why in the daytir 
“Because,” said Lucia, ‘it is dark at night, and when i 


Se 


dark, it does not matter whether you are blind or not. We. 
all blind in the dark.” z 7 


od 


‘ 


Wade gave a short laugh. a 
“That’s so,” saidhe. “I never thought of that. Brown, t 
a poor blind man: Did you ever hear the like?” - 

“No,” I answered; “but it sounds reasonable enough.” 

“‘Of course it is reasonable!” said Lu 
impatiently. “It seems to me that y 
might have thought of it and suggest 
it yourself, instead of making it necessé 
for me to do so. Since I have been he 
we have talked of about everything 
what is most important. Well then, sit 
you don’t want to marry Suzanne a 
would have a much better time if you w 
to marry somebody, why not mai 
me?” * 

“Voul’”’ Wade gasped. 
you?” 


= 


“Ves; why not?” Lucia « 
manded. “I am a very n 
girl, and as I am eleven ye 
younger than Suzanne, I ou; 
to last eleven years longer. y 
ought not to get too old a wi 
That was the trouble with 1 
last goat. She was no lon; 
young when father cau 
her, and just when I lov 
her and needed her the me 
she died of old ag 

Wade flung hi 
self back upon 1 
divan with a yell 
laughter. Foran 
ment, I was afr 
that Lucia would 
hurt, and apparen 
the same idea st 
denly occurred to’ 
boy, for he sprang 
suddenly, reach 
for the girl and di 
her to him. -% 
“You little darling!” he s 
huskily, and before I could real 
what was happening, eee 
round arms had twined themsel 
about his neck and she crushed: 
fresh lips to his. 2 

“Oh come,” I protested; “you 
going too fast, Lucia.” E 

But Lucia did not pay the slig 
est attention to me. I might just as well have been blind x 
self. There was nothing scattered or diffuse about this gi 
knowledge of what she wanted or the central focusing of © 
will. Her objective clear and unclouded, she went to it W 
the direct simplicity of a child or a sage, and got there. Shew 
at this moment, very much there, in fact, but not for very long 
Wade took her by both soft shoulders and held her at an 
length, and one would have sworn that he was not only look 
at her but seeing her, so intense was the gaze of his sight 
eyes. And the lines of his face had grown hard and severe. 

But Lucia was not dismayed. 

“Then it’s all arranged, isn’t it, Wade?” said she. c 

“No, little girl; it’s not,”’ he answered. “God knows I wis 
were! But you see—in the first place, a gentleman must ne 
break his word, even if his ideas and (Continued on page 1 
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LORENCE REEDS first appearance as a star has been effected through the medium of a stirring drama, 
£* “Roads of Destiny,” in which she plays three roles, each portraying a very different type of woman—a 
ifficult task indeed, but one in which she has been remarkably successful owing to her amazing energy and versatility, 
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ITTY DONER, “‘the little dancing demon,’ 
New Vork’s famous Winter Garden, Miss Doner, who is always happiest and at her best when performing 
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1 a phe KALICH is the second great artist who has come from Poland to adorn the Amexican stage—the other, 
of course, being the celebrated Modjeska. Before Madame Kalich’s dramatic genius revealed itself, she had 
won fame through her striking, exotic beauty. This season, she 1s starring mm a powerful play, “The Riddle: Woman. 
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IANA ALLAN is a typical Norse beauty and shows unmixed descent from the race of the Goths. She is 
one of the most popular entertainers in the “ Nine O'Clock Revue” and ‘Midnight Frolic” at the Danse de 
Follies, New York, and is also widely known throughout the country as one of the attractions of the Ziegfeld “ Follies.” 
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4 New Venture of the 


Inevitable Millionaires 


; By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 
# 


a4 Two middle-aged bachelor 
| % brothers, Stephen and George 
| - Henry Underwood, try to 
\iuecarry out the wishes of their 
father and disperse a con- 
siderable portion of their 
a constantly growing in- 

-~ come. They back a musi- 
 cal-comedy p roduction 

| e and a pageant, but, con- 
trary to the usual*fate of 
such ventures, they make 
| a great deal of money. 
“We must not despair,” 
says Stephen. ‘There is 
money to be lost in the ~ 


| The 
issolute 


_ Brothers 


Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


. 
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* 
[T was Stephen Underwood, of the firm of Underwood & 
Sons, to whom, by immemorial custom, the letter was 
brought, but George Henry, his brother and partner, was 
looking over his shoulder as he broke the important-looking 

and spread out the document upon the desk. It was George 
Tenry who first grasped the doleful significance of those tew 
ypewritten words. 

“The Post-Office contract!’’ he gasped. 

“And we quoted at Jeast seven per cent. above the recom- 
nended price,” Stephen pointed out lugubriously. 

“They like our rubber,’”’ George Henry observed. 

“The stability of our firm appeals to them,” Stephen muttered. 
‘They stared for the second time, in thoughtful silence, at the 
moffending sheet of note-paper. 

_ George Henry made a rapid calculation on the edge of the 
dlotting-pad. 

“Tt will mean at least another thirty thousand pounds’ profit,” 
1e said gloomily. “We have only made matters worse by put- 
ing the price up.” 

_ His brother produced a key from his pocket, unlocked the sate, 
ind opened a ponderous-looking private ledger. George Henry 
slanced over his shoulder. 

“Our private drawings are certainly increasing,” the latter 
ybserved, with furtive cheerfulness. 

_“They are still less than a sixth of our income,” Stephen re- 
orted severely. “It ismost unsatisfactory. In that safe, George 
ry, reposes our father’s letter, in which he expresses his clear 
that we should conform to the duty of every thoughtful 


itizen and spend a reasonable proportion of our income. This 
3 how we keep our word.” 
We have done our best,’’ George Henry protested. “We 


e thought that we should get rid of a good many thousands 
m that theatrical speculation, and nothing but a miracle saved 


us from dropping at least ten thousand pounds in Mr. Hiram 
B. Pluck’s scheme.” 


Miss Peggy thrust her gloved hand through his arm and 
squeezed it. “I can see there is no putting 


you off,” she sighed happily 


“Instead of which,’ Stephen reminded his brother, gazing at 
him austerely over the top of his pince-nes, ‘““both speculations, 
hopeless as they seemed, have only embarrassed us by adding 
to our income.” 

“T notice that our bill at the Milan was thirty pounds more 
this week,’’ George Henry pointed out, with the air of one seek- 
ing for desperate compensations. 

“A mere drop in the bucket,” Stephen objected sternly. ‘Our 
position, George Henry, is becoming a serious one. We are 
nothing more nor less than misers.”’ 

For a few minutes, the brothers considered this unique prob- 
lem in silence—the indecent accumulation of wealth for which 
they could find no outlet. Their dispositions stood with diffi- 
culty the strain of such a dilemma. There was, for a moment, 
an expression of almost vindictive satisfaction in Stephen’s clear 
gray eyes as he studied the figures. 

“T find that you are something like a hundred and fifty pounds 
behind me this month, George Henry,”’ he announced. 

“That is simply because you have replaced the pearl pin 
which you gave to Louis,” George Henry pointed out. “As a 
matter of fact, I have decided to wear a pearl pin myself—per- 
haps a black pearl,” he added defiantly. “i am told that Lartier’s 
is a most expensive shop. I shall go there this afternoon.” 

Stephen coughed. 

“That may place me temporarily at a disadvantage,” he 
admitted, ‘‘but ) shall find means to restore the balance. These 
matters are trifles, however. The fact remains—the most dis- 
quieting fact, George Henry—that we are showing ourselves 
less and less able to deal with the continual increase in our profits. 
We have jointly accepted the principle that it is our duty to 
spend a certain portion of our income. We are failing to live 
up to that principle.” 

“T have more clothes and boots and garments of every sort 
than I shall ever be able to wear,” George Henry groaned. 

“T am in the same position,’ Stephen declared. BS he have, 
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besides, a motor-car of our own, a suite of rooms at the Milan, 
and a ridiculously unnecessary man servant. The terms of our 
partnership forbid our speculating upon the Stock Exchange 
or gambling upon horses, and the proportion of our profits to be 
devoted to charities is also determined by that deed. . Our only 
outlet, therefore, is personal extravagance or an unsuccessful 
private speculation. In the latter direction, our efforts have 
only added to our embarrassments.” 

“The papers say that ‘The Singing Bird’ will run for- 
ever,” George Henry muttered drearily. “There is another 
check this morning.” 

‘We must be more careful in future,” Stephen 
pronounced. ‘‘Another successful speculation 
would simply paralyze all our ef- 
forts.” 

A sudden expression of hopeful- 
ness lightened the gloom in George 
Henry’s face. He had rather the 
appearance of a rosy-cheeked boy 
who has suddenly conceived a 
scheme for outwitting his refractory 
parents. 

“‘T have an idea,” he confided. 

“Capital!” his brother exclaimed, 
crossing his legs and balancing 
the tips of his fingers against 
each other. 

“To-night is the two hun- 
dredth night of the run of 
‘The Singing Bird.’ We are 
invited to a supper on the 
stage. Weshould be perfectly 
in order to send a small offer- 
ing to Miss Blanche Whitney, 
the principal actress.” 

“Flowers?” 

George Henry smiled tri- 
umphantly. 

*‘An article of jewelry,” he 
declared. ‘“‘It'would be quite 
seemly, and we could go to 
that exceedingly expensive 
shop in Bond Street.” 

Stephen’s face slowly as- 
sumed an expression similar to 
his brother’s. His lips parted 
in a smile. 

“The idea is an excellent 
one,” he admitted. ‘‘You 
would make it a joint gift, of 
course?” 

“T suppose so,” his brother 
agreed reluctantly. 

“T am told,”’ Stephen pro- 
ceeded, in cheerful tones, 
“that some of this very high- 
class French jewelery, although quite 
unostentatious to look at, is extraordi- 
narily expensive.” 

‘““We must hope to find something of 
the sort,” George Henry acquiesced. ‘‘We might call at 
Lartier’s before lunch, if you like. I see the car is outside.” 

They reached down their hats—silk hats now of fashion- 
able shape—and started on their expedition. The gray business 
suits and square-toed shoes were things of the past. They both 
wore morning coats exceedingly well cut, collars of the latest 
pattern, Bond Street ties, and patent-leather shoes. They sat 
back in opposite corners of their luxuriously cushioned limou- 
sine, curiously enough quite as much at their ease as in the 
days when they had considered a taxi-cab a luxury. 

“We certainly,” Stephen observed, “have the appearance of 
being addicted to extravagant habits.” 

“Every little helps,’ George Henry murmured, as he accepted 
a newspaper through the window during a momentary block, 
and waved away the change from a shilling. ‘I got rid of eleven- 
pence halfpenny then.” 

“T have hopes of Lartier,” Stephen said. ‘What we want is 
something that will cost, say, five hundred pounds, and won’t 
look worth more than a hundred. We must avoid all appearance 
of ostentation.”’ 

“Exactly,” his brother agreed. 

They descended outside the famous jeweler’s shop and loitered 


for a few minutes upon the pavement, gazing in through th 
plate-glass windows. ‘: 
“Everything seems very expensive,” Stephen remarked, wit] 
renewed cheerfulness. ; 
“That platinum watch with the diamonds, marked three hun 
dred pounds,” George Henry pointed out, “is chaste but insig 
nificant in appearance.” i 
“Then you can give it me for my birthday present!” a girl’ 


x 


| 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” she an- 
nounced: “These are my two dear 
friends, Mr. Stephen and Mr. George Henry Underwood, my | 
most generous backers. who made the production of ‘The | 

| 


Singing Bird’ possible. God bless ‘em both, I say!” 


pleasant voice exclaimed from behind them. “Tnsionificall| 
indeed!” | 

They both turned round. 
young lady who owed her place in the chorus of “‘The Singing 
Bird” to their efforts, who stood looking over their shoulders 
The two silk hats were both raised—the same height to an inch 
Both brothers shook hands. Miss Peggy was looking exceedingls 
well, and was plainly but tastefully dressed. 

‘““Miss Robinson might possibly be of service to us,’’ Stepher 
suggested, with an inquiring look towards his brother. 

“By all means,” the latter acquiesced. 


It was Miss Peggy Robinson, the 


“We are seeking a small gift for Miss Whitney,” Stephen 
explained. ‘Will you assist us in the task of selection?” 

_ “Fancy you two old dears thinking about such a thing!” the 
young lady exclaimed. “Of course I will! I have been dying 
to go inside Lartier’s all my life, but I never had the cheek.” 

The trio entered, and the purchase of a platinum-and-diamond 
pendant of extreme elegance was successfully concluded. George 
Henry showed some signs of nervousness as the shopman pre- 
pared to bow them out. 

“With reference,” he said tentatively, “to the small birthday 
offering we spoke of outside i 

“Rubbish!”’ the young lady interrupted. 
ing. It isn’t my birthday at all.” 

“Nevertheless,” George Henry persisted, “you have been of 
great assistance to us, Miss Robinson, and I have for some time 
felt the desire to acknowledge it. I beg you to examine these 
wrist-watches.”’ 

“A joint offering would perhaps be less embarrassing to Miss 
Robinson,”’ Stephen suggested anxiously. 

“Better send me some flowers,” Miss Peggy sighed, settling 
down with extreme and beatific satisfaction to examine the wrist- 
watches already displayed upon a 
strip of purple cloth. “I couldn’t 
possibly wear anything that came ©“. ¥ 
from Lartier’s,” she added, trying = 
one on. 

“A joint gift,’ Stephen persisted, 
“could arouse no comment.” 

“My brother’s intention is ami- 
able,’’ George Henry said boldly, “but 
in this case I would prefer to be the sole 
donor.” 

Miss Peggy thrust her gloved hand through 
his arm and squeezed it. 
~ “T can see there is no put- 
ting you off,” she sighed 
happily. ‘What a duck this 
small one is! But just look 
at the price! Icouldn’t pos- 
sibly—possibly— Oh, Mr. 
George Henry, how wicked 
of you!” — 


“T was only jok- 
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They left the shop, a few minutes-later, Miss Peggy wearing 

the watch upon her wrist. She sat in a corner of the car—she 
had graciously accepted an invitation to luncheon—her eyes 
glued upon her new possession. 
_ “Oh, how wonderful it must be to be rich!”’ she exclaimed, 
I a tone vibrating with emotion. “To own a car like this, not 
to have to scheme about one’s clothes or worry about the rent, 
to be able to help one’s poor friends!” 

George Henry crossed and recrossed his legs a little nervously. 
He was subject to the full fire of her very expressive eyes. They 
seemed just at the moment unduly soft. 

| Your position in ‘The Singing Bird’—”’ he began. 

_ “Five pounds a week,” she interrupted. “It isn’t exactly 


> 
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wealth, is it? Then there are fines, and I send a pound a week 
to my mother in Cumberland.” 

“The amount is inadequate,” Stephen said sternly. 

“Absolutely,” George Henry agreed. { 

“Tn a sense,”’ Stephen continued, “we, as financial backers of 
‘The Singing Bird,’ are responsible for this—starvation wage.” 

“We are indeed,” his brother assented. 

“What I want,” the young lady confessed, suddenly squeez- 
ing George Henry’s ; 
hand, ‘‘is for some 
one to take an in- 
terest in me. I want 
kindness even more 
than I do money.” 

“The young 
ladies in the 
company are 
perhaps not 
congenial,” 
Stephen re- 
marked. 


“They all have boys—and they don’t 
look at things as I do,” Miss Peggy 
confessed, looking modestly down. 

George Henry was a little tongue- 
tied. It was Stephen who still upheld 
the discussion. 

“But you yourself,” he said sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘are—forgive me—attractive. 
How is it that you have no—no admirer?” 

“Perhaps I want more than the other girls,” Miss Peggy 
sighed. ‘‘They are all such cradle-snatchers. I like a man. I 
want sympathy day by day, and affection—not just suppers and 
lunches and motor-rides. Young men,” she went on artlessly, 
“are so selfish. They think they have given a girl all she needs 
if they offer what they call ‘a good time,’ in which naturally 
they share. What I should really like—is a home.” 

““A very admirable sentiment,’’ Stephen declared approv- 
ingly. 

““Very,’’ George Henry agreed, a little more limply, feeling 
with mingled sensations a renewed pressure upon his fingers. 

“However,” she sighed, “why should I worry you two dear 
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kind things with my troubles? You have both been so sweet 
to me. It makes me feel better just to talk to you.” 

“Tt is possible,’ Stephen said, glancing at his brother, “that 
the financial matter you spoke of—the ridiculously inadequate 
compensation for your services in ‘The Singing Bird’—might, 
through our joint intervention—my brother’s and mine—be 
altered for the better.” 

“Tt would make the girls so jealous if it were known,” she 
faltered. ‘‘They do talk so, and I wouldn’t for the world. 
Gant 

“Tf what?’’? George Henry asked, bravely replying to that 
almost spasmodic pressure of his fingers. 

“Let me talk to you presently,” 
the car drew up at the entrance of the Milan. 

Stephen and George Henry, with their guest, were ushered 
with ceremony to their accustomed table. They found their 
nephew Harold, a lank, immaculately-dressed youth, hanging 
round, and he promptly accepted their invitation to luncheon. 

“Well, how goes it, kid?” was his somewhat laconic greeting 
of Miss Peggy. 

The young lady tossed her head and slipped her new possession 
a little lower down upon her wrist. 

“Very well, thank you, Mr. Underwood,” 
“and not so much ‘kid,’ if you please.” 

““Can’t get popular this morning,” the young man complained, 
with a sigh. ‘‘Just put my foot in it with Bert Stanmore over 
there. Some spender—Bert—what? His father left him a 
hundred thou last year, and he’s blued the lot.” 

Stephen leaned forward in his place. He was greatly interested. 

“Do I understand,” he asked, “‘that the young man you spoke 
of has dispersed the whole of his patrimony in twelve months?” 

“Got it in once,” Harold assented. 

“Have you any idea as to the means he employed in this 
extraordinary dispersal?’’? Stephen inquired eagerly. 

“Fluff and gee-gees,”’ Harold replied, his mouth full of lobster 
salad. ‘“‘Some old wheeze—what?”’ 

““He had to pay Flo Mansfield ten thousand pounds for breach,” 
Miss Peggy put in. ‘Flo, too, of all girls in the world!’’ 

“*Breach!’”’ Stephen repeated wonderingly. 

“Ten thousand pounds!’”’ George Henry gasped. 

“Breach of promise of marriage,’’ Peggy explained. ‘You 
two dears wouldn’t know anything about that. If you made a 
promise, you’d keep it.” 

The brothers exchanged stealthy glances. 
dawning upon both of them. 

““A very large sum,” Stephen remarked thoughtfully. ‘Do 
you mean that the young lady was awarded that amount by the 
courts?” 

“Bert Stanmore compromised,” Peggy told them. ‘‘He would 
have had to pay all right, though. Flo stage-managed the whole 
affair beautifully. 

Stephen turned abruptly toward his brother. 

“George Henry,” he enjoined, “‘do look after Miss Robinson. 
Remember that you particularly invited her to luncheon. She 
would like some more wine, I am sure. And, Miss Robinson, 
won’t you show my nephew the little present my brother has 
just been privileged to offer you?” 

The young lady exhibited the watch, and Harold whistled 
softly. During the remainder of luncheon, he was, for him, un- 
usually silent. At its termination, he buttonholed George Henry 
in the lobby. 

“See here, nunks,’’ he began: ‘A nod’s as good as a wink to 
a blind horse—what2?” 

ee is a universally accepted dictum,” George Henry acknowl- 
edge 

“Put the brake on with the yellow-headed filly,” Harold 
advised earnestly. “ Peggy’s a good kid enough, but this chorus 
gang are pinchers all the way. You see, they can’t help it, nunks. 
The boys are out for what they can take, and it’s got to be num- 
ber one all the time for the girlies, or they’ re left planted in the 
middle of it, as the Frenchies say. Do you cotton?” 

kam deeply interested,” George Henry assured his nephew, 
“Pray proceed. a) 

“There are just two ways the girlies can get their own back,” 
Harold continued impressively, “‘marriage or breach. And I 
can tell you this, nunks: There’s more money goes into the 
little dears’ pockets to heal their bruised hearts than anyone 
would believe. Peggy’s better than most of them, but she’d sell 
you like a bird for the oof.” 

“Would she, indeed?”” George Henry murmured, with a gleam 
in his eyes. cai am much obliged to you for your warning, 
Harold. I will be discreet.” 


she replied haughtily, 


The same idea was 


she whispered in his ear, as 


quiet heroism. 


The brothers, according to their newly established custom, 
spent a few minutes in their suite before returning to the City, 
An envelop upon the table attracted Stephen’s attention. He 
tore it hastily open and drew out their weekly bill. George Henry 
glanced over his shoulder. Both gave vent to a little exclama- 
tion of disappointment. - 

“Ten pounds less than last week!” Stephen exclaimed. i. 
did at least hope that we should not lose ground here.” a 

“Most disappointing,” George Henry murmured absently. 

Stephen threw the account upon the table. He glanced keen 
at his brother. 

“George Henry,” he said, 
mind.” 

“You are right, Stephen.” ; 

““Some plan, perhaps?” - 

‘A glimmering—just a glimmering.” oe 

"Connected with Miss Peggy Robinson?” # an 

‘“Precisely.”” - 

“You are not thinking of proposing to her?” a 

“That is my intention,’ George Henry declared ' heroic a 
“T shall, of course, change my mind the moment I have come 
mitted myself. Harold has just assured me that she will not 
hesitate to demand heavy damages.” Be a 

Stephen frowned thoughtfully. : = 

“Your scheme, if successful, will leave me at a great disadie 
vantage as regards relative drawings,” he complained. . ~ - 

“T fear so,” George Henry acknowledged gleefully. 

“I think,” Stephen pronounced, after a brief pause, “‘that this 
should be a joint affair.” 

“Impossible! y George Henry objected, with unabated cheer: 
fulness. ‘We can’t both deceive the young lady.” 

“You could break the engagement at my instigation,” Steohell 
persisted. ‘‘I am your elder brother, and, in consideration of 
your yielding to my wishes, I offer to share in any trouble a 


may ensue.’ 

The gleam in George Henry’s eyes was nee cunning. Hg 
shook his head firmly. 

“You must find a little trouble ok your own, Stephen, ” he: 
declared. ‘I don’t want to seem ungenerous, but. there’s no» 
room for two in my little affair. There are, I believe, several’ 
thousand other young ladies who would-be. delighted to make! 
a victim of you.’ ae 

“T am older than you,” Stephen pleaded. : 

“Four years,” was the prompt reply. “‘A mere nothing.” 2 

“Tt makes all the difference which side of fifty you are,’ 
Stephen argued. 

His brother shook his head. . 

“T do not admit the contention,” he replied. : 
Stephen rose to his feet. His manner was distinctly stiff. Her 
called to their servant, who was in the adjoining room:. 2 

a4 Adam!”’ 

“Ves site. 

“You will put out our dress coats, white waistcoats, and whites 
ties to-night,” Stephen directed. Ne shall be attending a 
theatrical supper-party.”’ 

“And dancing-pumps, sir? é the r man asked, without flinching. : 

‘““And dancing-pumps,”’ Stephen replied defiantly. : 

The valet bowed and withdrew from the doorway. George 
Henry glanced at his brother with something almost uke awe 
in his face. 

“What is the meaning of this, Stephen?”’ he asked. 

“We are adopting your own suggestion, and accepting the 
invitation to supper of ‘The Singing Bird’ company, on the 
stage after the performance to-night,” Stephen announced, with 
“Tt is as you have pointed out. There are other 
Peggy Robinsons. It is possible,” he added, “that if trouble 
should come of my attentions to any young lady to-night, there 
may be grave consequences—exemplary damages. If you are 
quite ready, George Henry, it is time for us to start for the City.” — 

George Henry followed his brother from the room in gloomyg 
silence. 


“vou have something on yot 


The arrival of the brothers Underwood upon the stage of the! 
Hilarity Theatre that evening was the signal for a really remark-_ 
able outburst of welcoming cheers. The company had just 
taken their places at the supper-table when their unexpected © 
guests somewhat timidly made their appearance in the wings. 
They were faultlessly dressed; they each carried a pair of white- 
kid gloves; and their silk hats were the glossiest in London. In 
the distance they looked almost like twins, and the comedian 
of the party confessed later that he had taken them for an im-_ 
promptu turn, thoughtfully provided for the entertainment of — 
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She burst into a peal of laughter and promptly kissed him on the cheek. Fora single moment he flinched. He longed yet 
dreaded to look toward Stephen. He was profoundly uncomfortable yet ridiculously light-hearted. 
“You meant it, dear, didn’t you?” she asked eagerly. “OF course,” he replied 
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the party. It was Blanche Whitney, the leading lady, who first 
recognized them, and her introduction made them instantly the 
most popular persons present. She literally rushed toward 
them, drew an arm of each through hers, and advanced toward 
the table. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she announced: “These are my two 
dear friends, Mr. Stephen and Mr. George Henry Underwood, 
my most generous backers, who made the production of “The 
Singing Bird’ possible. God bless ’em both, I say!” 

“The syndicate!” some one shouted, and a forest of hands 
was outstretched. Stephen was promptly installed in the place 
of honor next to Blan¢he, and George Henry was directed to 
the seat on her other side. It was then, however, that the latter 
showed the sort of stuff he was made of. 

“There is a young lady down there,” he indicated, bowing to 
Peggy, ‘‘whom I have the honor to know. Would it be con- 
venient for me to sit by her side?” 

Peggy rose promptly to her feet. She was at the lower end 
of the table, and, by what she described afterward as an “act of 
Providence,” unescorted. She heldgout her very white arms 
toward George Henry. 

“Come along, old dear,” she begged; ‘‘I’ll look after you.” 

George Henry was promptly installed, introduced to a young 
lady with jet-black hair and friendly manners who sat on the 
other side, and, with an arm of each girl thrust through his, found 
his plate heaped with food and his glass filled with champagne. 

“We'll look after you,” the dark young lady promised kindly. 
‘““My name is Rose. You must drink my 
health, please.” 

“Not so much of this familiarity, if you 
please,’ Peggy broke in, a little sharply, 
tightening her clasp upon his arm. “You 
belong to me, don’t you, Mr. George Henry? 
And don’t you listen to Rose. She’s a flirt.” 

George Henry set his teeth, leaned 
toward Peggy, and whispered words in 
her ear which had never before passed 
his lips. She burst into a peal of 
laughter and promptly kissed him 
on the cheek. For a single moment 
he flinched. He longed yet dreaded 
to look toward Stephen. He was 
profoundly uncomfortable yet ridicu- 
lously light-hearted. 

“You meant it, dear, didn’t you?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“Of course,” he replied. 

She clinked her glass against his. 

“Please look at me while you 
drink,” she begged. 

He obeyed. She had the bluest 
eyes in the world—and this was the 
most wonderful champagne. From 
across the table, Harold wagged his 
head mournfully. 

“Oh, you giddy old nunks!” he 
groaned. “You'll put your foot in 
it before you’ve finished.” 

George Henry was rather inclined 
to think that he had. He settled 
down to put the matter beyond 
doubt. 

On Stephen’s other side was a daring- 
looking young lady with red hair, a green 
evening gown, of which the shoulder-straps 
were indistinguishable, and browny green eyes. 

“That is Tessie on your right,” was Blanche’s in- 
troduction; “but you must talk to me all the time and 
take no notice of her. She’s dangerous.” 

‘For a bride of less than a year,” the young lady in question 
retorted, “your behavior, Blanche, is simply disgraceful. Look 
at Allan glaring at you! Mr. Underwood, you seem like a man 
of pore. instincts. Do you wish to come between husband and 
wife?’ 

“Certainly not,’ Stephen assured her. 

“Then don’t let Blanche hold your arm, and please show me 
a little attention. I am free, unattached—and very lonely.” 

“T,” Stephen declared boldly, ‘“‘am in the same predicament.” 

“Cat!” Blanche exclaimed. “You want to take my syndi- 
cate away.” 

“You have an anchorage of your own, dear,’’ Tessie pointed 
out,.‘‘and Allan’s so jealous. 


“You sound all right, but you’re not exactly the friendle: 
orphan yourself, are you?” Blanche laughed. “However, t 
convince you that Mr. Underwood’s affections are alread 
engaged, look at this!”’ she invited, touching the pendant whic 
hung from her neck. 5 i 

The young lady called Tessie examined it carefully. She we 
a good judge of such trifles. 

“Did he give it to you?” she gasped. & 

“The dear man did,” Blanche replied, “and I am going { 
thank him for it—as soon as we are alone.” ‘ 

“You mean as soon as Allan isn’t there,” Tessie observed, 
little spitefully. 4 

“Hush!”? Blanche whispered, in mock alarm. 
me away!” 

“‘T ought, perhaps, to explain,’ Stephen intervened, “that tl 
little offering you have been admiring comes to Miss Whitne 
from my brother and myself not only as an expression of o1 
friendly feelings but as a souvenir of a speculation on our par 
the success of which has been due chiefly to her charm and gifts. 

“So now you know, you cat!” Blanche exclaimed goo 
naturedly. ‘‘Mr. Underwood and his brother financed ‘TI 
Singing Bird’ from the start, and most generously, too.” % 

“You've all the luck, dear,” Tessie sighed. ‘Mr. Unde 
wood,” she went on, smiling languishingly into his face, “TI a 
an unrecognized star myself. JI should make the fortune ¢ 
anyone who had the courage to back me.” 

“Don’t. you believe her,’ Blanche laughed, tightening h 
grasp on Stephen’s arm. “She can’t sing a not 
and you can see for yourself how plain she is. 

Tessie wiped some non-existent tears fro) 
her very bright eyes. : 

“The jealousy in our profession,” she con 
plained, ‘‘is too appalling. The way in whic 
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the jewel-bedecked prima donnas of musical comedy look dow 
upon the struggling but talented aspirant is enough to drive or 
to despair—and drink.” 

Whereupon the young lady drank off the greater part of 
glass of champagne, and leaned over to recite her woes to tk 
stage-manager. 
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“Were you not,” Stephen asked diffidently, “‘a little severe 
upon the young lady?” 

“Oh, Tessie can stand chaff,’ Blanche assured him. “All the 
same,” she added, dropping her voice, ‘‘I don’t want to have 
you too thick with her. Tessie’s a good sort, of course, but— 
she’s clever.” 

“On the stage?” he inquired. 

“No; off it,’ was the prompt reply. 

“Kindly explain the innuendo,” he begged. 

Blanche shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well,” she said, ‘““when two 
very unsophisticated and exceed- 
ingly wealthy men like your brother 
and vourself make a late entry 


pointed out sternly. “You are also interrupting our conver- 


sation. I trust that this hint will be sufficient for you” 


into the world of bohemia, you do so at your ownrisk. We are 
all tarred with the same brush. Weare tolerably charming, but 
we've got to live. Tessie’s very extravagant, very brainy, and, 
just at the present moment, very poor.” 

“T see,”’ Stephen murmured, with a gleam in his eyes. 
is very interesting.” 

“Well, you be careful, dear old thing!’’ Blanche advised him. 
“Remember, you declined a very promising flirtation with me, 
so I can’t have you falling a victim to an inferior article.” 

“Your affections,’ Stephen reminded her gallantly, ‘were 
already engaged.” 

“Well, Tessie’s aren’t—or wouldn’t be if you gave her any 
encouragement,” Blanche observed dryly. 

“Heard my name,” that young lady remarked, breaking once 
more into the conversation. ‘‘What’s she saying about me, Mr. 
Underwood?”’ 

_ “The sweetest things, dear,’’ Blanche assured her. 
“Then Tl listen,’ Tessie declared, laying her unringed hand 
r a moment upon Stephen’s. ‘‘There’s a sight, Mr. Under 
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: “You are interfering with the service of luncheon, Harold,” Stephen 


wood,” she continued, stretching out her long, slim fingers with 
their rather overmanicured nails, “to bring shame upon the 
overopulent bachelor with credit at his jeweler’s.”’ 

“Cadger!”? Blanche murmured. 

“You haven’t often forgotten to ask for anything you wanted 
yourself; have you, dear?” Tessie retorted: 

It was at this stage of the supper that Stephen 
rose unexpectedly to his teet. He was quite used 
to addressing City companies, and he spoke simply 
and without hesitation. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said: ‘‘My brother 
and 1 have a brief announcement to make. We 
entered into the arrangement to produce ‘The Sing- 
ing Bird,’ with the idea of employing a trifle of sur- 
plus capital, but with no intention of making a 
fortune out of your brains and your talent. ‘The 
Singing Bird’ is a well-deserved and, I am told, a 
phenomenal success. After the whole of the capital 
is repaid, it will make, I am assured, a large sum 
of money. It is our intention— our solicitors have 

already the matter in hand—to take back our 
original advance, plus six-per-cent. interest, a 
sum which I understand is already earned. The 
whole of the profits for all future time, here in 
London, from touring companies, and in the 
United States, will be divided among you, 
ladies and gentlemen, the original members of 
the cast, in a certain ratio, according to the 
importance of your parts, and dis- 
tributed half-yearly. My brother 
and I thank you very much for 
your kind hospitality this evening.” 

It took an appreciable space of 
time for the idea to sink in, for 
them all to realize that in these 
few seconds they had attained the 
Mecca of all actors and actresses 
—the something certain every week 
for years tocome. But when they 
did realize it, there was pande- 
monium. No formal 
speech of thanks 
could do more than 
reach its first sen- 
tence. The magni- 
tude, the magnifi- 
cence of the gift 
made them almost 
hysterical. It broke 
upon them in waves, 
and with each wave 
Stephen and George 
Henry seemed to dis- 
appear like drowning 
men in a sea of white 
arms and _ nodding 
coiffures. Men gripped their 
hands, and women kissed them 
trankly and unashamed. They 
cried for help to one another 
across the table. Their hair was 
ruffled; the shoulders of their 
dress coats were bepowdered; 
their cheeks were pinker than 
ever. That curious and unas- 
suming dignity of which both 
were certainly possessed availed 
them nothing. It was not until Harold whispered in the stage- 
manager’s ear that “the nunkies might get the pip,” that their 
escape was connived at. Escorted by their nephew they were 
led by a devious way to their car, and finally reached the 
Milan at a little after half-past two in the morning. They were 
both more disheveled than they had ever been since their boy- 
hood. They both rather avoided looking at one another. Stephen’s 
tie had slipped round to the back of his neck, and an unsus- 
pected tuft of hair had risen almost perpendicularly at the top 
of his head. George Henry’s tie had escaped from vision alto- 
gether; there was a great patch ot powder upon his coat sleeve 
and a wine-stain upon his shirt-front. Harold, stretched at full 
length in their most comfortable easy chair, gazed at them both 
through half-closed eyes with a sleepy grin. 

“<The Prodigal Uncles!’”’ he mur- (Continued on page 114) 


The |ntellectual Honesty of 


OST people, in their infancy, have made bogies out 
of sofa-pillows and overcoats, and the imaginative 
child always comes to believe in the reality of the 
bogy he has manufactured, and toward twilight 

grows actually afraid of it. 

When I. was a little girl the name of Horace Greeley was 
potent in American politics, and some irreverent tradesman had 
manufactured a pink cardboard fan (on the ‘‘palmetto”’ model), 
which represented the countenance of the venerable demagogue, 
and was surrounded with a white-silk fringe in imitation of his 
hoary hair and “‘chin-beard.”” A Horace Greeley fan had long 
been knocking about our country house, and was a familiar object 
to me and to my little cousins, when one day it occurred to us 
to make a bogy with my father’s overcoat, put Mr. Greeley’s 
head on top, and seat him on the veranda near the front door. 

When we were tired of playing we started to go in; but there 
on the threshold in the dusk sat Mr. Greeley, suddenly trans- 
formed into an animate and unknown creature, and dumb terror 
rooted us to the spot. Not one of us had the courage to demolish 
that supernatural and malevolent old man, or to dash past him 
into the house—and oh, the relief it was when a big brother came 
along and reduced him into his constituent parts! 

Such inhibitions take the imagination far back to the childhood 
of the human race, when terrors and tabus lurked in every bush; 
and wherever the fear of the thing it has created survives in the 
mind of any society, that society is still in its childhood. Intel- 
lectual honesty, the courage to look at things as they are, is 
the first test of mental maturity. Till a society ceases to be 
afraid of the truth in the domain of ideas, it is in leading-strings, 
morally and mentally. 

The singular superiority of the French has always lain in their 
intellectual courage. Other races and nations have been equally 
distinguished for moral courage, but too often it has been placed 
at the service of ideas they were afraid to analyze. The French 
always want to find out first just what the conceptions they are 
fighting for are worth. They will not 
be downed by their own bogies, much 
less by anybody else’s. The young 
(Edipus of Ingres, calmly questioning 
the Sphinx, is the very symbol of the 
French intelligence; and it is because 
of her dauntless curiosity that France 
is of all countries the most grown-up. 

To persons un- 
familiar with the 
real French charac- 
ter, this dauntless 
curiosity is supposed 
to apply itself chiefly to spying 
out and discussing acts and 
emotions which the Anglo- 
Saxon veils from 
pubilreitiy... Che 
French view of what 
are euphemistically 
called “‘the facts of 
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life’? (as the Greeks called : 

the Furies the ‘“‘Amiable By Edith Wharton 
Ones”) is often spoken of 

as though it were inconsistent with those necessary elements of 
any ordered society that we call purity and morality. Because 
the French talk and write freely about subjects and situations 
that Anglo-Saxons, for the last hundred years (not before), have 
agreed not to mention, it is assumed that the French gloat over 
such subjects and situations. As a matter of fact, they simply 
take them for granted, as part of the great parti-colored business 
of life, and no more gloat over them (in the morbid, introspee- 
tive sense) than they do over 
their morning coffee. 

To be sure, they do ‘‘gloat”’ 
over their coffee ina sense un- 
known to consumers of liquid 
chicory and health-beverages: 
they “gloat,” in fact, over 
everything that tastes good, 
looks beautiful, or appeals to 
any one of their acute and 
highly trained five senses. But 
they do this with no sense of 
greediness or shame or im- 
modesty, and consequently 
without morbidness or waste 
of time. They take the nor- 
mal pleasures, physical and 
esthetic, ‘‘in their stride,” so 
to speak, as wholesome, nour- 
ishing, and necessary for the 
background of a laborious life 
of business or study, and not 
as subjects for nasty 
prying or morbid self- 
examination. , 

It is necessary for 
anyone who _ would 
judge France fairly to 
get this fundamental 
difference fixed in his 
mind before forming 
an opinion of the illus- 
trated “funny pa- 
pers,” of the fiction, 
the theaters, the whole 
trénd of Frenenh 
humor, irony, and sen- 
timent. Well-meaning 
people waste much 
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time in seeking to prove 
that Gallic and Anglo- 
Saxon minds take the same 
Ey of such matters, and that the Vie Parisienne, the “‘little 
aters,”’ and the light fiction of France do not represent the 
sage French temperament, but are a vile attempt (by foreign 
nts) to cater to foreign pornography. 
The French have always been a gay and free and Rabelaisian 
yple. They attach a great deal of importance to love-making, 
t they consider it more simply and less solemnly than we. 
y are cool, resourceful, and merry, crack jokes about the 
relations between the sexes, and 
are used to the frank discussion of 
what some one tactfully called 
“the operations of nature.’”’ They 
are puzzled by our queer fear of our 
own bodies, and accustomed to 
relate openly and unapologetically 
the anecdotes that Anglo-Saxons 
snicker over privately and with 
apologies. They define pornogra- 
phy as a taste for the nasty, and 
not as an interest in the natural. 
But nothing would be moze 
mistaken than to take this as 
proving that family feeling is 
less deep and tender in France 
than elsewhere, or the con- 
ception of the social vir- 
tues different. It means 
merely that the French 
are not frightened by 
the names of things, 
that they dislike what 
we call coarseness much 
less than what they call 
pruriency, and that they 
have too great a faith 
in the fundamental life- 
forces, and too much 
tenderness for the young 
mother suckling her 
baby, for Daphnis and 
Chloe in the orchard at 
dawn, and Philemon 
and Baucis on their 
threshold at sunset, not 
to wonder at our being 
| ashamed of any of the 
processes of nature. 
It is convenient. to 
put the relations be- 
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The France We Are Learning To Know 


tween the sexes first on the list of subjects about which the French 
and Anglo-Saxon races think and behave differently, because it 
is the difference which strikes the superficial first, and which has 
been most used in the attempt to prove the superior purity of 
Anglo-Saxon morals. But French outspokenness would not be 
interesting if it applied only to sex-questions, for savages are out- 
spoken about those, too. ‘The French attitude in that respect is 
interesting only as typical of the general intellectual fearlessness 
of France. She is not afraid of anything that concerns mankind, 
neither of pleasure and mirth nor of exultations and agonies. 

The French are intrinsically a tough race; they are careless of 
pain, unafraid of risks, contemptuous of precautions. They have 
no idea that life can be evaded, and if it could oe, they would not 
try to evade it. They regard it as a gift so magnificent that they 
are ready to take the bad weather with the fine rather than miss 
a day of the golden year. 

It is this innate intellectual honesty, the specific distinction 
of the race, which has made it the torch-bearer of the world. 
Bishop Butler’s celebrated: ‘‘ Things are as they are, and will be 
as they will be” might have been the motto of the French intel- 
lect. It is an axiom that makes dull minds droop, but exalts the 
brain imaginative enough to be amazed before the marvel of 
things as they are. 


Il 


Mr. Howe tts, I feel sure, will forgive me if I quote here a 
comment I once heard “in make on theatrical taste in America. 
We had been talking >t that strange exigency of the American 
public which compeis the dramatist (if he wishes to be played) 
to wind up his play, whatever its point of departure, with the 
“happy ever after” of the fairy-tales; and I had remarked that 
this did not imply a preference for comedy, but that, on the con- 
trary, our audiences want to be harrowed (and even slightly 
shocked) from eight till ten-thirty, and then consoled and re- 
assured before eleven. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Howells; “‘ what 
the American public wants is a 
tragedy with a happy ending.” 

What Mr. Howells said of the 
American theater is true of the 
whole American attitude toward 
life. 

‘“A tragedy with a happy end- 
ing’ is exactly what the child 
wants before he goes to sleep—the 
reassurance that ‘‘all’s 
well with the world” as 
he lies in his cozy nur- 
sery. It isa good thing 
that the child should 

(Continued on page 94) 
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es BARRES, a painter, has made friends with 
Dulcie Soane, who passes as the daughter of Law- 
rence Soane, superintendent of the building in New York 
where Barres has his studio. He uses her as his model, 
and his friendship for her has developed into love. Dulcie, 
however, believes that his affections have become fixed 
upon Thessalie Dunois, a girl of Alsatian origin, whom 
Barres met in France in to14. She was then a famous 
dancer known as Nihla Quellen, but she quarrels with her 
patron, Count d’Eblis, a French senator who is plotting 
with the Turks and Germans against his country, and 
escapes to New York after d’Eblis has denounced her as a 
spy to the French government. Her life is in constant 
danger from German agents. 

Soane, who is a drunkard, is a rabid hater of England, 
and becomes associated with Murtagh Skeel, a sensitive 
and refined type of Irishman, in plots against England, one 
of which, financed by German money, is to blow up the 
Welland Canal. Skeel in his youth had been in love with 
Dulcie’s mother, Eileen Fane, but, having gone to India, 
had lost track of her and is greatly astonished, when he 
meets Dulcie, to discover that she is Eileen’s daughter, 
for he had never heard that his sweetheart had been married. 
From all he can tell her, Dulcie comes to the conclusion that 
Soane is not her father. 

Barres takes Dulcie, Thessalie, and a sculptor friend, 
James Westmore, who is in love with Thessalie, to visit 
at his father’s home, Foreland Farms, in northern New 
York, near Lake Ontario. In the neighborhood is the mag- 
nificent estate of Adolf Gerhardt, a banker active in Ger- 
man intrigue in America, and who now (it is the summer 
of 1916) has Skeel as a guest. Gerhardt gives a splendid 
outdoor féte, which Barres and his friends attend. Here 
Thessalie is attacked by Ferez Bey, a Turk and a German 
agent who had been a friend of her father, and through 
whom she had come under the patronage of d’Eblis. The 
girl nearly meets death by strangulation, but is rescued 
by Barres, who hears her cries. Ferez escapes. That night, 
at Foreland Farms, Barres receives a note from his friend, 
George Renoux, a French agent watching Gerhardt and 
his gang, saying that Skeel is about to start on an expedi- 
tion to destroy: the canal. He has two assistants, Alost and 
Souchez, and he asks the additional help of Barres and West- 
more in preventing Skeel and his fellow plotters from reach- 
ing the bomb-laden power-boat in which they are to set 
out on their dastardly mission. 


XXX 
GREEN JACKETS 


ARRES and Westmore were dressed, armed, and driving 

out of the Foreland Farms gates inside of ten minutes. 

Barres had the wheel; Westmore sat beside him, shov- 

—" ing new clips into two automatics and dividing the re- 
maining boxes of ammunition. 

_“The crazy devils!” he said to Barres, raising his voice to make 
himself heard. ‘Blow up the canal, will they? What’s the 
matter with these Irishmen? The rest are not like em. Look at 
the fighting in Flanders, Garry! Look at the magnificent record 
of the Irish regiments! Why don’t our Irish play the game?” 
It’s their blind hatred of England,” shouted Barres, in his ear. 

They’re monomaniacs. ,They can’t see anything else—can’t 
see what they’re doing to civilization—cutting the very throat 
of Liberty every time they jab at England. What’s the use? 
You can’t talk to them. They’re lunatics. But when they start 
things over here, they’ve got to be put into strait-jackets.” 
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“They are lunatics,” repeated 
Westmore. “If they weren’t, they 
wouldn’t risk the wholesale murder of women and 
children. That is a purely German peculiarity; 
it’s what the normal boche delights in. But the 
Irish are white men. And it’s only when they’re crazy t 
try a thing like this.” Hane’ 

After a long silence, 


“How fast, Garry?” 4 
“Around = fifty.” q 
“How far is it?” E 


iy 
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“About twenty-five miles further.” 3 
The car rushed on through the night under the brilliant Ji 
stars and over a perfect road. In the hollows, where sprii 
brooks ran under stone bridges, a slight, chilling mist hung, b 
otherwise the night was clear and warm. ia 
Woods, fields, farms streamed by in the darkness; the car to 
on in the wake of its glaring, golden headlights, where clouds 
little winged creatures of the night whirled and eddied like flec 
of tinsel. i 
Rarely they encountered other cars, for the hour was late, a1 
there were no lights in the farmhouses which they passed along t! 
road. eee Es 
They spoke seldom now, their terrific speed and the roari 
wind discouraging conversation. But the night air, which th 
whipped into a steadily flowing gale, was still soft and fragra 
and warm; and with every mile their exhilaration increased. 
Now the eastern horizon, which had already paled to a lead 
tone, was becoming pallid; and few stars were visible exce 
directly overhead. ae 
Barres slowed down to twenty miles. Long double barriers 
dense and misty woodland flanked the road on either hand, wi 
few cultivated fields between, and very rarely a ramshack 
barn. ‘ 
Acres of alder swamp spread away on either hand, set wi 
swale and pool and tussock. And, across the flat desolatio 
the east was all a saffron glow now, and the fish-crows were flyi 
in twos and threes above the bog-holes. é 
‘““There’s a man in the road ahead,” said Westmore. 5 
“1 see him.” * 
The man threw up one arm in signal, then made a sweepil 
gesture, indicating that they should turn to the left. The m 
was Renoux. % 
‘“A cart-track and a pair of bars,’ said Westmore. “The 
car has been in there, too. You can see the tire-marks.” 
Renoux sprang onto the running-board without a word. 
Barres steered his car very gingerly in through the bars al 


along the edge of the woods, where, presently, the swam] 
cart-track turned to the right among the trees. : 

“All right!”’ said Renoux briskly, dropping to the groun 
He shook hands with the two new arrivals, passed one arm und 
each of theirs, and led them forward along a wet, ferny ro: 
toward a low hard-wood ridge. “ 

Here Souchez and Alost, who lay full-length on the dead leavs 
got up to welcome the reenforcements and to point out a d 
reputable old brick building which stood close to the further ed 


There was dead silence for a moment; then Skeel’s voice: “Better not bother us, my 


good man. 


of the woods, rear end toward them, and fronting on a rutty 
cross-road beyond. 

“ Are we in time?” inquired Barres, in a low voice. 

“Plenty,” said Renoux, with a shrug. ‘‘They’ve been making 
a night of it in there. They’re at it yet. Listen!” 

Even at that distance, the sound of revelry was audible— 
shouts, laughter, cheering, boisterous singing. 

“Skeel is there,’”’ remarked Renoux, ‘‘and I fancy he’s an 
anxious man. They ought to have been out of that house before 
dawn to escape observation, but I imagine Skeel has an unruly 
gang to deal with in those reckless Irishmen.” 

Barres and Westmore peered out through the fringe ot trees 
across the somewhat desolate landscape beyond. 

There were no houses to be seen. Here and there on the bogs 
were stakes of swale-hay and a gaunt tree or two. 

“That brick hotel,” said Renoux, ‘is one of those places out- 
side town limits where law is defied and license straddles the line. 
‘s run by McDermott, one of the two men aboard the power- 

Oat. 

“Where is their boat?” inquired Westmore. 

Renoux turned and pointed to the southwest. 

“Over there in a cove—about a mile south of us. If they leave 
the tavern, we can get to the boat first and block their road.” 


“We'll be between two fires then,” observed Barres. ‘From 
the boat’s deck and from Skeel’s gang.” 

Renoux nodded coolly. 

“Two on the boat and five in the hotel make seven. Weare 


five.” 

“Then we can hold them,” said Westmore. 

“That’s all I want,” rejoined Renoux briskly. ‘I just want to 
check them and hold them until your government can send its 
agents here. I know I have no business to do this—probably 


We know our business, and you'd better learn yours” 
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T’ll get into trouble. But 
{ can’t sit still and twirl 
my thumbs while people 
blow up a canal belong- 
ing to an ally of France.” 

“Hark!” motioned 
Barres. ‘‘They’re sing- 
ing. Poor devils! They’re 
like Cree Indians singing 
their death-song.”’ 

“‘T suppose,” said West- 
more somberly, “that 
deep in each man’s heart 
there remains a glimmer 
of hope that he, at least, 
may come out ot it.” 

Renoux shrugged. 

“Perhaps. But they 
are brave, these Irish— 
brave enough without a 
skinful of whisky. .And 
with it they are entirely 
reckless. No sane man 
a can foretell what they will attempt.” 
Satin He turned to include Alost and 
Souchez. “I think there can be only 
one plan of action for us, gentlemen. 
We should string out here along the 
edges of the woods. When they leave 
the tavern, we should run for the land- 
ing and get into the shack that stands there. A rickety sort of 
boat-house on piles,” he explained to Westmore and Barres. 
“There is the path through the woods.” He pointed to the 
left, where a trodden way bisected the wood road. “It runs 
straight to the landing,” he added. 

Alost, at a sign from him, started off westward through the 
woods. Souchez followed. Renoux leaned back against a big 
walnut tree and signified that he would remain there. 

So Barres and Westmore moved forward to the right very 
cautiously, circling the rear of the old brick hotel, where a line of 
ruined horse-sheds and a rickety barn screened them from view 
of the h>tel’s south windows. 

So close to the tavern did they pass that they could hear the 
noisy singing very distinctly and see, through the open windows, 
the movement of shadowy figures under the paling light of a 
ceiling-lamp. 

Westmore ventured nearer, in hopes of getting a better view 
from the horse-sheds, and Barres crept after him through the rank 
growth of swale and weeds. 

“Look at them!” whispered Westmore. “They’re in a sort of 
uniform, aren’t they?” 

“They’ve got on green jackets and stable-caps. 
that stack of rifles in the corner of the tap-room?”’ 

““There’s Skeel!’? muttered Westmore. ‘‘The man in the long 
cloak sitting by the fireplace with his face buried in his hands!” 

“He looks utterly done in,” whispered Barres. “Probably he 
can’t manage that gang, and he begins to realize it. Hark! You 
can hear every word of that thing they’re singing.” 

Every word, indeed, was a yell or a shout, and distinct enough 
at that. They were roaring out ‘“‘Green Jackets.” 

“Oh, Irish maids love none but those 
Who wear the jackets green “ 


Do you see 
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—all lolling and carousing around a slopping wet table—all save 
Murtagh Skeel, who, seated near the empty fireplace with his 
white face buried between his fingers, never stirred from his 
attitude of stony immobility. 

There’ s Soane,”’ whispered Barres. 
got up.’ 

It was Soane, his cap cocked aslant on his curly head, his green 
jacket unbuttoned, a tumbler aloft in his unsteady “clutch. 

““Whurroo!”’ he yelled. “Gu ma slan a chi mi—fear a Bhata!” 
And he laid a reckless hand on Skeel’s cloaked shoulder. But the 
latter never stirred, and Soane, winking at the company, flour- 


“That man who just 


ished his tumbler aloft and broke into ‘‘The Rising of the Moon.” 


““Oh, then tell me, Shawn O’Ferrall, 
Phwere the gatherin’ is to be.’ 
‘In th’ ould shpot be the river— 
Sure it’s known to you an’ me.’”’ 


And the others began to shout the words: 


“Death to every foe and traitor! 
Forward! Strike the marchin’-tune, 
And hurrah, me lads, for freedom! 
Tis the risin’ o’ the moon! 


‘*At the risin’ o’ the moon, 
At the risin’ o’ the moon, 
And a thousand blades are flashin’ 
At the risin’ o’ the moon!” 
“Here’s to Murtagh Skeel!” roared Soane. “An gille dubh 
ciardubh! — Whurroo!”’ 

Skeel lifted his haggard visage, slowly looked round, got up 
from his stool. 

“In God’s name,” he said hoarsely, “if you’re not utterly 
shameless, take your rifles and follow me. Look at the sun! 
Have you lads gone stark mad? What will McDermott think? 
What will Kelly Walsh say? It’s too late to weigh anchor now; 
but it isn’t too late to go aboard and sober up and wait for dark. 
If you’ve a rag of patriotism left, you’ll quit your drinking and 
come with me.” 

‘“‘Ah, sure, then, Captain dear,” cried Soane, “‘is there anny 
harrm in a bite an’ a sup f’r dyin’ lads befoor they go whizzin’ up 
to glory?” 

“T tell you we should be aboard. Now!” 

Another said: 

“Aw, the cap’s right. To hell with the booze! 
youse!”’ And he began to button his green jacket. 

Another got up on unsteady legs. 

“Sure,” he said, ‘‘there do be time f’r to up anchor an’ shquare 
away for Point Dalhousie. Phwat’s interferin’, I dunno.” 

“A Canadian cruiser,’’ said Skeel, with dry bitterness. 
aboard, anyway. We'll have to wait for dark.” 

There was a reluctant shuffle of feet, a careless adjusting of 
green jackets and-caps, a reaching for rifles. 

““Come on,’ whispered Barres; ‘‘we’ve got to get to the landing 
before they do.” 

They turned and moved off swiftly among the trees. Renoux 
saw them coming, understood, turned, and hurried ‘southward 
to warn Alost and Souchez. Barres and» Westmore caught 
glimpses of them ahead, striding along the trodden path under 
the trees, and ran to overtake them.” 

“They’re going aboard,” said Barres to Renoux. 
will probably wait till dark before starting.” 

“They will, unless they’re stark mad,” said Renoux, hurrying 
out to the southern borders of the wood. But no sooner had he 
arrived on the edge of the open swale country than he uttered an 
exclamation of rage and disgust and threw up his hands help- 
lessly. 

It was perfectly plain to the others what was happening—and 
what now could not be prevented. 

There lay the big, swift power-boat, still at anchor; there 
stood the ramshackle wharf and boat-house. But already a 
boat had put off from the larger craft and was being rowed paral- 
lel with the shore toward the mouth of a marshy creek. 

Two men were rowing; a third steered. 

But what had suddenly upset Renoux was the sight of a line of 
green jackets threading the marsh to the north, led by Skeel, who 
was already exchanging handkerchief-signals with the men in 
the boat. 

Renoux glanced at his prey escaping by an avenue of which he 
had no previous knowledge. It was death to go out into the 
open with pistols and face the fire of half a dozen rifles. No man 
there had any delusions concerning that. 
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“Get 
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Souchez had field-glasses slung round his neck. Renoux tool 
them, gazed at the receding boat, set his teeth hard. a 
“Ferez!”” he growled. F 

“What?” exclaimed Westmore, turning a violent red. 

“The man steering is Ferez Bey.” Renoux handed the 
binoculars to Westmore with a shrug. : 

Barres, bending double, had gone out into the swale. A thicket 
of cattails screened him, and he advanced very carefully, keeping 
his eyes on the green- -jacketed men whose heads, shoulders, and 
rifles were visible above the swampy growth beyond. 3 a 

Suddenly Renoux, who was watching him in bitter silence, saw 
him turn and beckon violently. e 

“Quick!” he said, in a low, eager voice. 
a ditch to shelter us.” 7 

Renoux was correct in his surmise. Barres stood with drawn 
pistol, awaiting them in a muddy ditch which ran through the 
reeds diagonally across the marsh. It was shin-deep in water, 

“We could make a pretty good stand in a ditch like this, 
couldn’t we?” he demanded excitedly. 7 

“You bet we can!” replied Renoux, jumping down besides him, 
followed by Westmore, Alost and Souchez i in turn. = 

Barres, leading, ran down the ditch as fast as he could, spatte = 
ing himself and the others with mud and water at every step. 

“Here!” panted Renoux, clambering nimbly out of the ditch 
and peering ahead through the reeds. Then he suddenly stood: 
upright. 4 

“Halt!” he shouted. ‘it’s all up with you, Skeel! Keep away ; 
from that boat, or I order my men to fire!” o 

There was dead silence for a moment; then Skeel’s voice: __ 

“Better not bother us, my good man. We know our business, 
and you’d better learn yours.’ 

““Skeel,” retorted Renoux, “my business is other people’s 
business sometimes. It’s yours just now. I warn you to keep 
away from that boat.” He turned and hailed the boat in the 
next breath. “Boat ahoy! Keep off, or we open fire!” 

The metallic bang of a rifle cut him short, and his straw hat 
was jerked from his head. Then came Skeel’s voice, a 
dangerous: 

“T know you, Renoux. 
away, or ll kill you!” 

“What lawful standing have you—leading an armed expediCiamm 
from the United States into Canada?” retorted Renoux, red with: 
anger and looking about for his hat. 

“Tf you don’t get back I shall surely kill you,” replied Skect® 
“T count three, Renoux—one—two—three— Bang! went another 
rifle, and Renoux shrugged and dropped reluctantly back into, 
the ditch. 

““They’re crazy,” he said. 
yonder.” 

Westmore also fired, aiming carefully at Ferez. It was too far; 
they both knew it. But the ricocheting bullets seemed to sting 
the rowers to frantic exertion, and Ferez, at the rudder, ducked 
and squatted flat, the tip of his hat alone showing over the gun- 
wale. 

“We can’t stop them,” said Renotx desperately. “They” re. 
certain to reach that boat.” 

Now, suddenly, Skeel’s six ies cracked viciously; and: the 
bullets came screaming over the ditch. ioe 

Renoux fairly gnashed his teeth. 

“Tf a bluff won’t stop them, then ’m oa ” he said bite 
terly. ‘TI haven’t any authority. I haven’t the audacity to fire 
on them—to so insult your government. And yet, fo8 Gode= i 
there’s the canal to remember!” 

Another volley from the green jackets, au again the whiz 
scream of bullets through the cattails above their heads. = 

“Took!” cried Barres. ‘They’ re embarking ae There’ 
wasn’t a chance of holding them.” 

It was true. Pell-mell through the shallow nets and into thes 
boat leaped the green jackets, holding their rifles high in the early 
sunshine.’ Skeel sprang in last of all; the oars flashed. — : 

Pistols hanging helplessly, Renoux and his men stood there 
foolishly on the edge of their ditch and watched the boat pull 
back to the big power-craft. 

Nobody said anything. The green jackets climbed aboaall 
with a derisive cheer. So near was the power-boat that Skeel, - 
Ferez, and Soane were easily distinguishable there in the brilliant 
sunshine, on deck. 

“ Anyway,” burst out Renoux, “they’ll not dare lie there at 
anchor and wait for dark now!” 

Even as he spoke, the anchor came up. : 

Very deliberately the small boat was hoisted to the davits; 
the big craft began to move, swinging her nose north by west, 
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the spray breaking under the bows. She was already under way, 
already headed for the open lake. 

And then, without any warning whatever, out of the northeast, 
almost sheering the jutting point which had concealed her, rushed a 
Canadian patrol-boat, her forward deck a geyser of spouting foam. 

A red lance of flame leaped from her forward gun; the sharp 
crack shattered the summer stillness; the shell went skittering 
away over the water, across the bows of the power-boat; a string 
of signals broke from the cruiser’s mast. 

Then an amazing thing happened. The power-boat’s after- 
deck suddenly swarmed with green jackets; there came a flash 
and a report, and a shell burst over the Canadian patrol-cruiser, 
cutting her halyards to ribbons. 

‘“Well—by—God!”’ gasped Renoux. Barres and Westmore 
stood petrified; but the three Frenchmen, with one accord, and 
standing up very straight, uncovered in the presence of these men 
who were about to die. 

Suddenly the power-boat broke out a flag at her masthead—a 
bright-green flag bearing a golden harp. 

Again the small gun flashed from her after-deck; another gun 
spoke with a splitting report trom the starboard bow; both the 
shells exploded close to the patrol-cruiser, showering her super- 
structure with steel fragments. 

And, as the concussions subsided, and the landward echoes of 
the shots died away, far and clear from the power-boat’s decks, 
across the water, came the defiant chorus: 


‘“T saw the Shannon’s purple tide 
Roll by the Irish town, 

As I stood in the breach by Donal’s side 

When England’s flag went down 
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They were singing “Green Jackets,” these doomed men. 
Barres could hear them cheering, too, for a moment only—then 
every gun ahoard of the flimsy little craft spat flame at the big 
Canadian, and the bursting shells splashed the water all round 
her with their pigmy fragments. 


Now, from the cruiser, a single gun bellowed. Instantly ar 
glare wrapped the launch; there was a heavy report, a fountain 
rushing smoke and débris. 

Against the infernal flare of light, Skeel’s tall figure showed 
silhouette, standing there with hat lifted as though cheerin 
Again, from the cruiser, a gun crashed. Where the burning laun 
had been, a horrible flare shot up, and the shocking detonati 
rocked land and sky. On the water, a vast black cloud reste 
almost motionless; and all round rained charred things that h: 
been wood and steel and clothing, perhaps—perhaps little fra 
ments of living creatures. . 

So passed into eternity Murtagh Skeel and his green jacke 
hurled skyward in the twinkling of an eye on the roaring blast 
their own magazine. What was left of their green flag attain 
an altitude unparalleled that sunny morning. But their soi 
soared higher into that blinding light which makes all thin 
clear at last, solves all questions, all perplexities—which consol 
all griefs and quiets at last the bitter mirth of those who ha 
laughed at death for conscience’s sake. 

Very slowly the dull cloud lifted from the sunlit water. De 
fish floated there; others, half stunned, lay awash, with fins qui 
ering, or strove to turn over, bellies shining silver-white in t 
morning sun. 
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ASTHORE 


THE sun hung low over Northbrook hills as Barres turn 
his touring car in between the high white service-gates 
Foreland Farms, swung round the oval, and backed into t 
garage. 

Barres, senior, very trim in tweeds, the web-straps of a cr 
and a fly-book wallet crossing his breast, glanced up from |} 
absorbing occupation of preparing evening casts on a twelve-fo 
tapered mist-leader. é 
- “Hello!’’? he said absently, glancing (Continued on page tz 


Thessalie called to him very sweetly, 
“Tf you are looking for Dulcie, I left 
her a few minutes ago, over by the 


wall fountain in the rose-arbor 


he sought at home and not afar in 
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E dropped the newspaper from his hands, and, 
with his jaw thrust forward and a dim haze over 
his eyes, he gazed into the glowing coal fire in 
the immense drawing-room. So Zion had arisen 

at last! Zion, the incomparable city! Zion, the hope and 

home of millions! Out of the tearful dreams of centuries, 
the stones of the Temple were taking substance as by strange 
magic. 

_ Zion was here! 

He took the paper up again, and the 
mist passed from his eyes as he read of 
the rout of the Ottoman armies before the 
smiling, sedate Allenby, and of the pro- 
posal of the British to found, in the ancient 
soil, a free Hebrew state, such as had ob- 
tained there before the Babylonians and 
the swarthy, arrogant Romans had been 
sent to smite his people for their sins. His 
is blazed as he thought of the Moslem 
des reeling back. 

And there were Jews with General Allen- 

too—fighting for their ancient patri- 


And Zion had arisen! 
“*T will bring them again also out of the land 
Egypt, and gather them out of Assyria,’ ”’ he 
ted the Promise, ‘‘‘and I will bring them 
the land of Gilead and Lebanon.’ ” 

ou might have taken Sassoon for an Arab or 
Afghan as he sat there in front of the fire, 
iat with his high cheek-bones, his fiery black eyes, 

nd the swarthy, sun-tanned tint he never lost. 


g for a cavalryman or a wrestler than for the intrepid faite 

who, with Rothschild, and Garetti, of Italy, and Carcas- 
ne, of France, had held the reins of plunging international 
while the world weltered in battle. Everyone who saw 


didn’t think—” they would begin embarrassedly, and then 

, a little flushed. 

assoon would smile wryly. 

“You expected to find a patriarchal beard, a vulture’s nose, 

mn eyes,” he would think, “hands twitching for money— 

, you thought, would be the Jewish banker.”? But he said 

hing, not from a sense of cowardice but from dignity. 

I thought ’”’—they would cover up their embarrassment— 

uu were an older man.’ 

Tam fifty.” 

“You look thirty-five.” 

His wife Miriam, seated at the huge piano, not playing but 

eos and occasionally stealing a glance at Sassoon—her 
u would have known for a Jewess immediately. Even at 

thirty-six, she was a slim woman, and had not lost the beauty 

of her early years. The blackness of her hair, black as blue, 

the smoldering fire in her eyes, her swarthy, passionate color- 
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The story of a fine idealist and dreamer who found what 


Beulah Land 


ing—she was as unmistakably racial as her namesake, Miriam, . 


sister of Moses, who danced to timbrels after the crossing of the 


” she called, ‘‘what are you thinking of?”’ She had 
tched him gaze into the fire long enough. 

“*Our hope has not yet gone,’”’ he quoted the refrain from 
the song “ Ha-Tikwah,”’ “ ‘the old hope to return to the land of 
fathers, to the city where David lived.’ We’re going back.” 


stood up quickly, and, walking over to her, he took her by. 


Hour to hour went by, and still he wandered about, 


savoring, as one savors old memories, the nearness 


and greatness of his people in this alien land 


the arms. ‘‘We’re going back, Miriam, right away, to the city 
where David lived!” 

His eyes were sparkling with his dream, but hers were troubled. 
She had no: child, nor could she ever have one. All she had was 
Sassoon—her husband, her lover. Andshe wanted to be sure that 
he would be happy, that the things he did should be the right 
things. 

II 


From his earliest childhood, in Lisbon, he had been saturated 
in the dream of Zion. His mother, a proud Mendoza, and his 
father, the gentle little banker with the pathetic eyes and the 
long beard, lived innerly that fierce, intensive racial life which 
the families had hoarded since the days of the Inquisition, when 
death was not the portion of a Jew, but indignity, torture, degra- 
dation—death in life. 

With the glowing enmity of generations, they both told young 
Peter Sassoon of their people’s suffering. 

He could remember his mother, tall and slim, and straight like 
a drawn sword, her face glowing with spiritual flame, recount- 
ing the sufferings of his people, and then standing up proudly, 
with tears dimming her great black eyes, while she chanted the 
“Zionide” of Judah Ha-Levi: 

“Zion, wilst thou not send a greeting to thy captives, 
Who greet thee as the remnant of thy flocks? 

From east to west, from north to south, a greeting; 
From far and near take thou on all sides! 
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A greeting sends the captive of desire, 
who sheds his tears 

Like dew on Hermon; would they 
might fall on thy hills!” 


And so, hour by hour, day by 
day, month by month, there arose 
in his mind the fabric of the an- 
cient country. In long, graceful 
lines and in definite colors, now 
restrained, now violent and dra- 
matic, he could see Jerusalem, the 
delectable city. He could see the 
great Temple which Solomon 
builded on the site of the thresh- 
ing-floor of Ornan, the Jebusite. 
Now against its crumbling ruins, 
old men beat their heads. “O 
God, the heathen are come into 
thine inheritance!” they cry. 
“They have laid Jerusalem on 
heaps. Weare become a reproach 
to our neighbors, a scorn and 
derision to them that are round 
about us. Howlong, Lord? Wilst 
thou be angry forever? Shall thy 
jealousy burn like fire?”” He could 
see the tomb of David, with its 
terraces and olive trees bathed in 
sunshine. In his mind he could 
see the oaks of Mamre, where 
Abraham pitched his tent. All 
that was theirs! Zion, which was 
now a captive, one day would 
belong to his people again. So went the promise of the Lord. 

He might have remained all his life in Lisbon, dreaming 
fiercely, as his mother dreamed, and helping his father in the bank, 
had not the old man died unexpectedly one Sabbath in the syna- 
gogue. He sat down suddenly, put his hand to his heart, gasped, 
looked wildly up to the balcony where his wife was, and col- 
lapsed from heart-disease. And his son rent his garments, as the 
custom is, and said kaddish for him, and he was laid away to rest. 

I don’t know how it is these people of the East love. There 
is an intensity to it that we Westerns, with our complex, diverse 
interests, can never attain. They become bound to each other 
with clamps of tempered steel, become the perfect unity that 
all love is. When one part dies, the other dies also. So, three 
weeks later, the wife of old Sassoon, who was a Mendoza, died 
quietly in her chair with a look of expectancy on her face, as 
though she had heard her name.called. And for her, too, her 
son rent his garments and said kaddish, and she was laid by the 
side of her husband in the House of Peace. 

He might have remained in Lisbon, might Peter Sassoon, and 
have become the greatest financier Portugal had ever seen. He 
might have gone to Paris or Madrid-or any of the European 
capitals, and there made a name as big as it is in our country 
to-day. But the tragedy-of his: people lay in dark stains, and 
hidden, fetid prison- chambers i in each one of them, -and he would 
have none of them. © 

“T will go: to:Palestine,”’ he said. 
proudly.:. “‘I will not go to Palestine until Palestine is free.’’ 

But <there’ was somewhere else? he might go, and-his~-heart 
leaped at the thought of it~ “Already through the narrow Ghet- 
tos of Europe, the word ran that overseas was a great country 
where all men were’free. From the Pale of Russia, where the 
moujiks were craving blood; . from Budapest, where the Jews 
went by fearfully in their clumsy gabardines; from Spain the 
haughty, and Portugal the proud, Israel was making a last 
exodus to a new world. Thefe the huckster in the street had his 
chance, and the manufacturer put up his purring looms, and in 
the colleges the brilliant youth of Israel-matched brains against 
the pick of the virgin continent. Even in the fertile New Eng- 
land states, the Jews had reverted to their origihal calling, and 
tilled the land, as they once did, twenty centuries ago, by Naza- 
reth and Galilee. There, too, would he go and abide with his 
people 

“Until Zion come—”’ he murmured. 


TES 


Ir was Schuyler who gave young Sassoon his chance—Schuyler, 
the greatest of the bankers, as sinister-looking—what with his 
drooping black mustache, his black eyes, his black cigar—as any 


And then his eyes flashed | 


He dropped the newspaper 
from his hands, and, with 
his jaw thrust forward and a 


dim haze over his eyes, he 
gazed into the glowing coal fire 


pirate of the days of Kidd—three 
times savior of his country, a picker 
of men. To him Sassoon went fear- 
lessly, and Schuyler, in five minutes, 
sent him to be trained for charge of the 
foreign credits. 

“Why in blazes,” asked one of Schuyler’s 
friends, ‘did you give that Jewish boy such a chance?” 

“Wait and see,’ Schuyler smiled. 

There is a belief abroad that Schuyler never made a mistalea | 
Of course he made mistakes, time and time again; but he made 
no mistake in picking Peter Sassoon. Little by little the grip 
of new fingers could be felt in national finance, not a nervous, 
grasping grip but a firm, steady hand. 

“’That’s Schuyler’s man, Sassoon,” the shrewd panier. noddedt 

They recognized quickly the reasons why Schuyler had picked 
him. They saw his genius, when, reaching out, he picked up 
and took charge of a South American republic, rich in ore and 
nitrates, and, saving it from ruin, started it on a strict business 
schedule, with himself running everything from president to 
police, and running it well. 

“But aren’t you afraid,” he was asked, “of a revolution tak- 
ing place, and all your holdings being confiscated?” 

“T am afraid of nothing,’ Sassoon replied quietly, without 
any boastfulness, merely stating a fact. — 

This intrepid financial genius, this fearlessness, would have 
been enough to make his name, but added to that was his im- 
peccable honesty. In the open game of finance he was ruthless 
against an opponent who dared and offered to fight him for 
supremacy, always according to rule, and recognized fair play. 
But his fingers were never soiled with any shady transaction: 
He never hired a corporation lawyer to help him evade the Jaw 
of the land. He never plundered the weak. 

“TJ have heard,’ drawled Calhoun, the senator from Georgia, 
a notorious Judeophobe, “that everyone is entitled to his pet 
Jew. I know of no pet Jews, but I know of ‘one honest one— 
Peter Sassoon.” 

That did not please Sassoon. Praise fer himself meant noth 
ing, but condemnation of his people enraged him. But what was 
to be done about‘it? Nothing! Until Zion come—— ; 

To his people, the fearless Spanol Jew seemed a redeemer. In 
no activity of theirs was he missing. Into those palatial offices 
of his on Broad Street, New York, anyone of his religion was 
admitted, from the East Side schnorrer and the pedler to the 
great merchant and the legislator. And time that was worth 
thousands of dollars to him was spent freely in assisting them 
in their troubles, giving them counsel, laying out plans. He 
lent them money freely, knowing every cent of it would be 
returned. 

“T tell it you, Mr. Sassoon,” a little Galician, whom he had 
pulled from the edge of bankruptcy, broke in on him in voluble, 
singsong Yiddish. ‘‘When I leave Galicia, I think it this coun- 
try the greatest chance in the world. I think it the money come 
easily here, pavolye! But I got to work, and I’m happy work- 
ing. We’re all happy working and making money, but bad times 
come, and it is hard and we get discouraged. Until you came 


there was nobody to help us. But you came and—gewalilt, it 
is like heaven!” 
“Here is it all right,’ said Peter Sassoon, ‘until Zion 


me, it is Zion here!” 
IV 


He was thirty-five years old and already an international 
igure when he met Miriam Mendel, daughter of the old patri- 
urch who had come out of Kief to America and was acknow!- 
sdged to be the greatest furrier in the world. Up in the North, 
further than the Hudson Bay men go, his agents travel for the 
oelts of silver foxes. At the fair of Nijni Novgorod they are 
known, and at Leipzig, at the great March Messe. Shrewd men. 
those agents of his, none shrewder in the world, and their nod of 
the head is as good as their bond. 

If Peter Sassoon had not happened along, I don’t believe 
Jacob Mendel would have given Miriam to another man. For 
Miriam was all he had, and he knew the worth of that one daugh- 
er. The spirit that was in Jacob Mendel was placid and great 
ind very deep, like the sea, but the spirit of his daughter was 
black and white-topped, and aglow with great passions, like a 
mountain lake. And she was very beautiful. 

“She looks like Jael,” the elder Miss Brown, of the Misses 
Brown’s School for Young Ladies, said, when Miriam was 
yrought to her, ‘‘or like Jephthah’s daughter.” 

The elder Miss Brown, for all her lack of knowledge of worldly 
hings, was in a measure right. Miriam was a maid of Israel, a 
naid out of old-time, when the Jewish women followed the host- 
ng through the desert, Jed by the burning cloud. She stood out 
imong that pretty aggregation of bankers’ daughters like a flame. 

She went through Vassar and she came to New York, and 
she was, in due course, offered for marriage at dances and lunches 
ind afternoon teas. There were a host of bidders, for, even 
vithout the Mendel millions, she had fire enough and beauty 
nough to electrify the most placid of men. But she would have 
1one of them. Sees 
“For whom are you waiting then, for whom?” little Klotz, 
he department-store man, gesticulated in hysterical anger. He 
isually got what he wanted, did little Klotz. 

“Tam waiting for my man,” she told him quietly. 
ta The dapper little trader went to 
2 her father, “‘to talk reason,’ as 
y ewer he put it. 
: tae “Why don’t she take me?” 
he demanded hotly. ‘‘Amn’t 
I wealthy enough, and healthy 


And in the evenings he would 
go with her into the old-fash- 

toned garden in the dusk, and, 
sitting by her there, he would tell 
her of his dreams and of his youth 
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enough? Amzn’t 1 as good-looking as anyone else she will get? 
She wants her man? Well, I’m her man, as much as anyone 
else is:? ; 

Old Jacob Mendel looked him up and down for a minute, 
much as though he were examining a pelt. He grimaced, as he 
would grimace if a pelt were rotten. 

“You're not,” he said calmly. And there the matter ended. 

It was at a dance at Sherry’s that Miriam met Peter Sassoon. 
It was seldom he came to dances, but to this he came, because 
it would have hurt somé friends had he not appeared; and, for 
all his strength and vigor, he would hurt nobody’s feelings. He 
swung into the room, a lunging, muscular figure, who would 
have been more at home on a horse in the desert than dancing 
a waltz in a ballroom. On his round of introductions he stopped 
at Miriam Mendel. Something in the girl’s high head and shin- 
ing eyes arrested him. 

“T suppose I should ask you to dance, but I dance very badly,” 
he said bluntly. ‘ ‘ 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“You needn’t.” She was every bit as direct as he. ‘1 should 
like to talk to you, Peter Sassoon.” 

They talked very little that night, and very little afterward, 
but their eyes just looked at one another with a strange question 
inthem. They looked probingly; they looked warily, and then, 
suddenly, they grew clear, as though all questions were answered 
and they knew they had come together to stay. 

They met several times after that, and between them there 
still existed that dramatic, eloquent silence, broken only by 
amenities of conversation. The day came when Sassoon took 
her left hand in his two brown ones. 

“Will you marry me, Miriam,” he said bluntly—he knew no 
other way—“‘and stay by me always? Because I love you.” 

“T will,” she said, and her eyes were shining, ‘‘ because I love 
you, too, Peter Sassoon.” 

They spoke very little even after that. It seemed to both of 
them that the physical coverings of their spirits were laid entirely 
aside. The mechanics of speech were no longer there—tongue, 
palate, lips, or teeth. Together their hearts were singing the im- 
mense diapason of the stars. ‘“‘I sleep, but my heart waketh’’— 
the Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s, clashed in her heart like 
cymbals—*“‘‘it is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, saying, 
Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled; for 
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“Oh, Sassoon, blind one, cannot you see? Not evenin Palestine is Zion: but when we are dead—there is David's city! 
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my head is filled with dew,’” “‘Thou hast ravished my heart, 
my sister, my spouse’ ”’—in Sassoon’s mind the glorious love-song 
answered—“ ‘thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, 

with one chain of thy neck. . . . How much better is thy love 
than wine!’ ” 

He went to her father proudly. 

“T am in love with your daughter, Jacob Mendel,” he said, 
“and she with me.” 

“T am very glad, Sassoon.” ‘The fur king hesitated not one 
moment. 

And so they were married, and he took her to live in the great 
house he had bought for them in Westchester, a place of hills 
and valleys and gaunt, splendid rocks, such as might be about 
the Jordan er Kedron stream. And in the distance they could 
see the Sound, placid as the sea called Galilee, dotted here and 
there with a sail, and ruffled at times by the wind into micro- 
scopic hills and ridges. And in the evenings he would go with her 
into the old-fashioned garden in the dusk, and, sitting by her 
there, he would tell her of his dreams and of his youth. And, as 
the dusk gathered into night, she—hardly visible, very sentient 
—would put out her hand and catch his, and as his throbbing 
voice went on, by a soft pressure now, by a hard one then, she 
would signify that her soul was drinking in every word. 

“Not in my time, Miriam, nor in your time will Zion come. 
But one day——” 

And little by little under the soft influence of his caring for 
his wife Miriam, the harsh drama of Sassoon’s vision of Zion 
blurred into pale, delicate outlines. Gone for a time was the 
splendor of the Temple and the troubled waters of Bethesda 
Pool, and in its place there rose in his mind a vision of Magdala, 
the village whence his family came. A wide valley, it was de- 
scribed, between two pleasant hills, and tall, feathery trees about 
the cliffs. Bees hummed going to and from their hives in the 
rocks, and the sun shot the little watercourse with iridescence. 
Butterflies and dragon-flies hovered above the anemones and 
quills, and in the foreground of all, in her white robe, with her 
black eyes and her dark, commanding face, was Miriam, a Jewish 
maid—— 

_ And so, married, they lived happily but for one thing: the 
promise to Abraham was not fulfilled in Sassoon, and Miriam 
had no child. It would have come to her as the crowning mo- 
ment in her love, but there had to be some bitter disappointment, 
she felt, for all that she was getting. Sassoon knew, and envel- 
oped her with tenderness for it. It hurt him, too. 

_Everywhere together they went, except for the occasions of 
his business. Through fifteen years she walked proudly as a 
queen, glad to be wife to a man like Sassoon, proud to be ad- 
mitted to his thoughts, to be near the soul of him. Every 
moment proud of him. Every moment fearful lest something 
should happen to him—not a mere physical: reality but some- 
thing that might hurt or destroy his bigness, or turn him aside 
from the great, right things. She had no child, you see—she had 
nothing but Sassoon. 


3 V 

_HE spoke continually of his vision of a new Zion to the rabbis 
he knew, and they grew sympathetic toward his fervor, and 
quoted for him texts from Jeremiah, and Lamentations, and 
Joel to prove that it should come, and from Uriah and Amos. 
But their vision was a dull thing of dry Talmudic books, and they 
obscured it with strange interpretations, and hazy corollaries. 
And that did not satisfy Sassoon. 

He spoke of it once to a young artist of some talent, a slim 
Jewish boy, and told him, in a moment of enthusiasm, how he 
would like to go back to David’s city. 

_“Say, brother,” the boy’s voice cackled; “you don’t know 
nothing about it. I’ve been there. I was on a tour over the 

world when I married my girl. Listen, friend: There ain’t 
nothing there—just stone, stones and sand. You don’t want to 
go there. Why don’t you go down to Lakewood?” 

“And they call you an artist!’? Sassoon sneered inwardly. 
Outwardly, his face flushed, and his mouth crept into a thin, 
straight line. 

_He had been invited—a great compliment—to a little dinner 
at an Irish club by five or six of New York greatest Irishmen. 
It had passed off, talking of city and state and national politics 

_and of the reconstruction work after the war. That, too, passed, 
and the old men began talking of bygone times in Ireland and 
_ of the great struggles in New York when the Tiger padded Four- 
teenth Street with soft, treacherous steps. 

_ “Give us one of the sold songs, Tim,” some one asked. 
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A red-faced, white-haired judge of the Supreme Court shook 
his head. 

“No more,” he refused laughingly; “those days are by.” 

“ “By” be damned!” There was the clanging protest of glasses 
on the table. The old judge laughed and rose. 

“Well then: 


“The French are on the sea, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
The French are on the sea, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
The French are on the sea, 
They'll be here by break of day; 
And the Orange will decay, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht.’’ 


The old rebel song rang through the club, and, as the verses 
went on, Sassoon told himself here was a race he would never 
understand. The old judge he knew for one of the greatest 
supporters of the Allied cause during the war. He had advocated 
hanging in the public square all the lurking spies in America. 
He had publicly wept when Ireland refused to line up to her 
duty in civilization. And yet, here he was, singing a rebel song! 


“And will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
And will Ireland then be free? 
Says the Shan Van Vocht. 
Yes; Ireland will be free, 
From the center to the sea; 
And hurrah for liberty, 

Says the Shan Van Vocht.” 


He turned to the judge when the song was over. 

“When Ireland is free,” Sassoon said, “you expect to go 
back?” 

“T do not,” Judge Ryan answered. ‘My place is here.” 

“It seems to mean so much to your people, and you say they 
will not go back. What is the use, then, of all these feelings, all 
these songs?”’ 

The white-haired old jurist laid his hand on Sassoon’s knee. 
He smiled. 

“Here is the use, Sassoon,” he said cryptically: ‘““Your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.” 


VI 


Ir was four in the morning now, and it had been dawn since 
then, a faint, mauve dawn of June, and still Sassoon was walk- 
ing about the city. To-day was the great day—the day when the 
miracle would be proven. To-day he sailed for Zion, David’s 
city, which, according to the Promise, had arisen from the dead, 
and on whose hills and valleys, whose flat roofs and bellying 
minarets, the sun of freedom shone, as it shone in the days of 
the magnificence of Solomon, the king. 

He had wound up his business at the bank that day, selling 
his various holdings and converting them into securities which 
he could bring with him to Palestine. And to his associates he 
had said good-by. He saw a lack of enthusiasm in their voices. 
Behind their eyes was a disappointed, hard look. Kemp, of the 
United Oil Company, had suddenly blazed into a sort of anger. 

“Tf I were to tell you what I think—” the hawk-faced Yankee 
snapped. 

“What is wrong, Kemp?” Sassoon was surprised. 

“Oh, nothing!”” Kemp barked, and bade him good-by un- 
ceremoniously. 

At his house, too, on Madison Avenue, matters were not right. 
In the eyes of his wife Miriam, trouble lurked like a pale ghost. 
He had wanted to sell everything, and to take with them just 
a few dear things. 

“No, Sassoon,” she protested; “you can leave that to your 
friends, who will do it—when we go.” 

And he had taken passage for both of them from New York 
to Southampton, across France to Marseilles, to Port Said, to 
Jaffa. And to-day, at noon, they sailed. As yet, eight 
hours 

He had telephoned he would not be home to dinner and had 
spent the afternoon going about places where his people were, 
the lowest and poorest of them. Up Second Avenue he had 
come—the deep, dark gulch where the elevated rumbles like 
sudden thunder. Every stone, every house had a call to him. 
Here was a Hebrew bank he had, ten years ago, saved from ruin; 
there a squat synagogue, whither he had gone to pray for the 
soul of an old friend. All about swarmed (Continued on page 90) 


Ruth stood there, 
poised for an instant, 
gazing at him as if she 
could not believe that 


he was really home 


ROM the moment Stone Jowett set foot on the home- 


ward-bound transport, the thought that was ever present 

in his mind was that he was going to see his wife. The 

mere fact that he was in motion toward her made his 

impatience almost unbearable, but now that he was actually on 

the way, steaming toward America and New York, it seemed to 

him that he could neither sleep nor eat until he stood in her 
presence. 

Their parting, nineteen months before, had been rather exalting 

than saddening. She had been so brave and quiet, and proud 

of him in his uniform. There had been no tears, though she had 


clung to him at the last and made him promise again and again 


to come home safe to her. The nineteen months in France had 
been lonely, but he had schooled himself to loneliness and to 
absence from his wife. He knew it was impossible to see her, to 
return to her, and was able, as a reasonable man should be, 


to make the best of a condition which could not be improved. 
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But now—now he was going home. The war had been 
over since November, and it was March—and he was really 
on the Atlantic, homeward bound. The thing was over; 
the work was done, and once more he could take up the 


sess a wife and family if he could get them. And it seemed 
to him a cruel thing that. his wife was six days away from 
him. He wanted her now—now! 


year before their marriage, he had noticed no other woman, 
except as one notices passers-by in a crowd. Ruth had 
been the one woman for him, and he had been faithful to 
her in the way that most American husbands are faith- 
ful to their wives—without conscious effort, without a 
thought that he was being faithful. She had been per- 
fectly satisfying to him; he loved her, and needed no 
other woman to make his life complete. 
been in France, he had remained the same—unconscious- 
ly, instinctively, faithful. He was going home without 
taking pride in the fact. There were men aboard who 
boasted of it. He could not understand them, or why 
they should boast. 

As he paced about the windy, spray-drenched 
decks, he pictured his welcome. He had been 
unable to let her know the exact date of his 
return, but days and days ago he had written 
that his return was near, and that she might 
expect him any day after the receipt of his let- 
ter. She would be waiting for him, he knew. 
She would have declined all engagements to 


chance that it might be the day of his home- 
coming. He would drive up to their door— 
without telephoning that 


she would look out of the 

window to see who was 

stopping. Then she would 

come running down the 
» walk and into his arms. 


hearsed this scene with 
He had not seen her for nearly two years. 


tender imagination. 


Two years! 
husband and wife! 


It was a trying, disagreeable voyage for the first four or five. : 
days, and downright upsetting for the remaining two. Cutting — 


rain, drenching spray, a plunging, rolling vessel made for little 
comfort, and it was a small minority of the returning soldiers 


who were able to report for mess three times a day throughout — 


the run. Stone Jowett, who fancied himself a good sailor, 
endured until those last two days of storm, and then sur- 
rendered to hopeless, helpless seasickness that clung to him 
until the transport entered the harbor of New York. 


He emerged from his cabin pale, fagged, looking anything but g 
a hero returning with wreaths of victory. He was weary, hag- — 
gard; his uniform, which had seen much service, was little better _ 


than shabby. Of course he had shaved before coming on deck 


to see the Statue, but he had not made a good job of it.. Alto- i 


old, unrestrained life of a civilian, of a man who dared pos- 


Since he had © | 


Again and again he re- 


And now they were about to be together again— — 
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Since their marriage—since he met her—something like a 
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remain at home day after day, merely on the 


he was on the way—and — 
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sther, he looked years older than his age and by no means invit- 
ig to the eye. 
They docked at ten o’clock, and it was two before he was able 
, leave the transport at Hoboken and take the ferry for New 
ork. He felt very tired. Somehow, his eagerness to see his wife 
as submerged and weighed down by his weariness—not that 
le eagerness was absent, but his physical condition was so 
ahappy as to deaden his emotions. But he was going home— 
yme—to rest, to sleep. He felt as if he could sleep for days, as 
the greatest good that could be bestowed upon him would be 
soft bed and clean sheets and perfect quiet. 
A taxi-cab carried him to the station, where he boarded a sub- 
‘ban train for the two-hour journey to his home. He found a 
at in the smoking-car, into which he sank listlessly, not even 
shting the cigarette which habit placed between his lips; nor 
d he look out upon the familiar scenery with that thrill of 
light which he had anticipated. The scenery was not lovely 
1 this day of his home-coming. The ground was bare, muddy; 
fine sleet was falling, and the March wind soughed and swept 
rough the trees and swirled about corners and blew the rain 
fore it in foggy, distressing clouds. So he sat, slumped down 
his seat, not dozing but depressed, and submitted grimly to a 
urney to which he had looked forward with joyful anticipation. 
There was a little thrill as the train pulled into his village. He 
ightened, straightened his shoulders, felt something of elation 
idexcitement. She was there—his wife! Not days 
stant now, but minutes! Three minutes in a taxi- 
b would carry him to his door and to that scene 
1ich he had so often rehearsed. 
On the platform, men who had been mere acquaint- 
ces shook his hand with cordial warmth and bade 
m welcome home; the driver of the taxi-cab treated 
m with a deference that he would have noticed at 
other time—and he was moving through the wet, 
ppery streets toward his house and Ruth. 
No lethargy could withstand this moment. He sat 
sct now, and peered eagerly through the moisture- 
mmed windows. She was there—there, just round 
e next corner. There was the house—he could see 
now. It looked just the same as when he had left 
Every brick and slate was as he remembered it; 
ery shrub and tree was as it had been photographed 
his mind. ; 
The taxi-cab stopped, and Stone sprang out eagerly. 
1¢ door of the house swung open—just as he had 
tured it would—and Ruth stood there, poised for 
instant, gazing at him as if she could not believe 
at he was really home—and then, careless of the 
et, she was running toward him. 
It was all exactly as he had pictured it— 
actly. 
She was in his arms, her arms about his neck 
and then, suddenly, he felt abashed, uncom- 
‘table, strange. It was a queer, unexpected, 
stressing sensation—as if he had, 
rough some mad impulse, clasped 
strange woman to his breast, and, 
ming to his senses, wondered what 
the world he was going to do about 
now. He did not understand it— 
l not try to understand it in that 
st moment of meeting. It was 
ough to recognize that it was not 
it should be. And because he had 
often rehearsed that scene, he 
ew what he should do and feel. 
He bent tokissher. As his 
S were about to meet hers, a 
> turned her head quickly, 
that his kiss fell upon her 
eek, and it seemed to him 
ut she shrank from him the 
rest trifle. 
Together they walked to the 
use and entered, silently, sm 
comfortably. A curtain, in- = 
igible yet impenetrable, had 
pped between them, shut- 
g them off from each other 
xorably. It gave to Stone 
sense of unreality, as if he 
te walking in a dream—one 
f 
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of those helpless, bewildered nightmare sensations. What his 
wife was thinking and feeling he did not know, nor, at the mo- 
ment, did he consider, for he was altogether absorbed in the 
thing that was happening to him. 

“Why,” he said to himself, ‘she’s a stranger! I feel as if I 
didn’t know her at all.”’ 

He knew he ought to love her as he had loved her two years 
before; he knew that his heart should be light with tenderness 
and gladness, that her presence should seem to him the most 
wonderful thing in the world. And he found himself dead to it 
—uncomfortable, bewildered. He looked at her, fumbling for 
an explanation of it—and then he caught a look in her eye that 
was more than mere awkwardness. It was fear! 

Until that instant he had not considered her, but now he did 
consider her, studying her covertly, watching for shades of ex- 
pression, for telltale signs to indicate what was going on inside her 
thoughts. Their conversation was not the conversation of lovers. 
It did not halt and stay because it was choked by happiness; it 
did not flowin a flood because both had much to tell to each 
other. It limped; it lurched along as talk will lurch when both 
parties to it have foreign and 
weighty matters on their minds. 

It was a curious situation, curi- 
ous and disturbing—and a little 
dreadful. “Dreadful” was the 
word, Stone thought. The 
thing he felt was dread, or 
the beginning of dread; it 
was more than apprehension. 
Something was wrong. He 
was accustomed to sense a 
deep sympathy between him- 
self and Ruth. They had 
been peculiarly en rap- 
port, as the psychic 
text-books have it. 
Now the trouble 
seemed to be that this 
line had been cut and 
the instruments were 
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dead. Before, they had lived more or less as an entity, as hus- 
band and wife, the nucleus of afamily. That was wholly absent. 
Yes; that was it. The strange deadness that he felt in Ruth’s 
presence was due to that—to their apartness. 

As he tried to talk to her, he strove as well to think the matter 
through. There must be a cause. Perhaps it was because he was 
tired and worn; perhaps it was merely the reaction from the life 
he had led for more than a year. Perhaps a rest and a sleep and 
refreshment would set him again to functioning on the old plane, 
and matters could be taken up between him and Ruth where 
they had been left off. Then he thought of that turn of her 
head as he had stooped to kiss her, and of the expression in her 
eyes which had seemed to him to be fear. Was she, too, feeling 
this strangeness? Was it possible that she had not thrilled to 
him as he had not thrilled to her, that she was experiencing that 
same strangeness, that sense of meeting with a stranger, with 
somebody with whom one had nothing in common? That really 
startled him. 

She sat very slender and charming and young—very desirable, 
a wife to be proud of. He watched her and studied her, and 
began to feel aggrieved. She was his wife—his wife. What he 
might feel was one thing; but what she felt toward him was 
another thing altogether. That was not right. She had no right 
to feel so—if it were true that she shared his peculiar attitude. 
Somehow, that appeared to him like an invasion of a vested right. 
It might be that he was passing through an incomprehensible 
period; but that gave her no right to pass through such a period. 
He insisted that the thing was only temporary with him; but 
the small fear appeared and grew that it might not be temporary 
with her. Women were peculiar; their psychology was of a more 
delicate and occult sort than that of men. This might affect 
her more deeply, more permanently than it affected him. Why, 
she might be lost to him! 

These thoughts came in the interstices of the conversation— 
trivial, uncomfortable conversation, consisting of questions asked 
without interest in the answers to come, and in answers given 
without enthusiasm. He was really alarmed now. Even if one 
does not value a thing highly, he wished to cling to it if there is 
a threat to deprive him of it. And he had wanted Ruth once, 
wanted her with his whole soul. She had been precious to him 
until that moment of meeting, an hour ago. To be with her had 
been the chief desire of his heart. He remembered how comfort- 
able and happy they had always been together—and he wanted 
that comfort and happiness to return. He wanted everything to 
be as it was, and it could never be as it was if Ruth had cooled 
toward him, not temporarily, not in a fit of momentary strange- 
ness, but permanently. 

Stone got up and sat beside her, close beside her, and placed 
his arm about her shoulders. She did not shrink from him, but 
she did not yield to him. It seemed as if she could not look at 
him, could not meet his eyes. He was. experimenting—putting 
the thing to the test. Before he went away, they had been used 
to sit often with his arm about her and her head on his shoulder. 
It had been delicious. She had snuggled to him and clung to 
him—they had been almost silly about each other. He attempted 
to draw her closer, but there was no response, no loving readiness 
to be fondled and caressed, but only a submission, a cold sub- 
mission, a lifeless submission which might come from a sense of 
duty but had none of its sources in affection. 


This irritated Stone. He felt that it was unfair. It bewildered 
him and baffled him.. He could not understand it. Why, she 
was his wife, and they had always been affectionate! She should 


be especially affectionate on this return of his after a nineteen 
months’ absence. It was his right to expect demonstration and 
an outpouring of pent-up love. 

He bent his head to kiss her, but again she turned away her head, 
giving him only her cold cheek. Almost roughly he placed his 
hand under her chin and lifted her face so that he could look into 
her eyes. They were dark with pain, troubled, and—there could 
be no doubting it—there was fear in their shadows. She tried to 
meet his eyes, but could not. With a sort of ruthless determi- 
nation, a defiant determination, he kissed her upon the lips. 

She ‘lay quiet in his arms, submitting. That made it seem 
worse. She had not exclaimed or struggled, but submitted 
lifelessly, as if to struggle were vain and hopeless. He leaped to 
his feet and paced across the room twice, biting his lip and 
clenching his fingers. Then he stopped before her, and in a voice 
that was husky with real distress, he said: 

‘What is it, Ruth? What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, Stone, nothing— I don’t know. I—oh, you mustn’t 
mind me. I’m nervous, I guess, and upset. Just wait, Stone. 
Be a little patient with me. I don’t understand myself.” 


_ “Poor child!” he said, with real sympathy and ia 
“Tt has been hard, hasn’t it? But it’s all over now. I’m b 
and we’ll take things up just where we left them. We we 
happy, weren’t we, dear?” = 

“Yes—happy,” she said, in an almost inaudible voice. “ 
oh, I must get your room ready. I didn’t know when you wou 
come.’ >. 

He made as if to follow her as she walked toward the stait 
but he could see her shoulders draw together as if with apprehe 
sion, and she turned her head so that he saw her face. It w, 
pale; her eyes were big and—frightened. She was afraid of hin 
He turned without speaking and walked to the chair that h:; 
been his favorite and sat down heavily. 2 

From that moment, she found tasks for herself that wou 
keep her in some other part of the house. She was avoiding hit 
and he knew that she was avoiding him. Then came dinner— 
ghastly, silent dinner, during which both of them looked forwa 
to the evening together with cold dread. Suddenly Ruth put h ? A 
napkin to her feet and left the room. Stone heard her mo 
the stairs and close her door, and knew that she was lying fa 
downward on her bed, crying. He knew, because she had do 
this thing once or twice before, and he felt now, as he had fe 
then, exasperated, helplessly angry. Always when she cried, | 
had felt that maddening helplessress and futile rage—a rage . 
had nothing against which to vent itself. 

He sat and tried to smoke. It was impossible. He pae 
up and down the room, snatched up a book, and glanced throu, 
it without seeing a page, and flung it upon the table. He w 
tired, harried, unable to comprehend. Ruth did not come doy 
again, and in an hour he went up to his own room, flung hin 
self within, and went to bed. Because he was physically lo 
bankrupt of vitality, he slept quickly. 

It was apparent to him next day that Ruth was make a t) 
mendous struggle to be her old self to him. She was sweet, sm 
ing, almost gay—when his eyes were upon her. But every ne 
and then he would detect a glance in her eye or catch her fa 
in an unguarded instant and—see. If he approached her, s Ss 
seemed to steel herself to endure his touch. The thing was pi 
fectly apparent to him—that he had become, if not a. 
to her, at least something that was very closely akin to it. 
always imperfectly concealed in the background was — h 
haunting fear of him—because he had come back to her n 
merely as a man but as a husband. It was the fact that he } 
her husband that stood between them, though he was able. 
appreciate it only dimly. > ef 

Unconsciously he assumed an air of. patience whic was n 
without its irritating effect upon Ruth. He was elaborate 
courteous, and, after he had felt the hurt of seeing her flin 
from his touch a couple of times during the next few days, | 
took such elaborate pains not to touch her that it became almc 
an affront. The situation was impossible, and yet there << 
to be no solution to it. Each of them dreaded to be alone w 
the other, yet their friends left them alone with friendly @ 
sideration, feeling that, after their long separation, they wou 
wish it to be so. It was wearing to patience and temper—al 
heart. Ruth, who seldom had given way to nerves and tea 
was almost hourly red-eyed with weeping that she tried to conc 
from Stone, and Stone, with nothing to do but think and obser 
and turn the matter over and over in his thoughts, became u 
reasonable, childishly martyred in his manner. As he went abo 
the house, his manner was a constant accusation against ‘Rut 

So, because they were afraid to be alone with each other, bo 
hailed with profound relief the suggestion to invite Stone’ s ¢ 
grandmother, his only living relative, to visit them for a tin 
They looked upon her as a sort of life- line thrown to them, or 
a shield which should protect each from the dangers of the othe 
presence. Grandmother—or some one—was necessary, becat 
the time had arrived when it was not longer possible for them 
endure each other without outside relief. 

It was the night before grandmother arrived. Ruth had 
up suddenly, lips quivering, eyes overflowing, to seek refuge 
her room. Stone had uttered an audible exclamation of ex: 
peration. In an hour she returned to the room, pale but co 
posed. 

‘“T’m sorry, Stone, to annoy you so,” she said gravely. 

““*Annoy,’” he said, more hotly than he intended. ‘‘ Wot 
you use the word ‘annoy’ to describe what was happening t¢ 
man being crucified?” 

She stared at him a moment. 

““ Crucified!’ ”’ she said breathlessly. 
what about me, Stone, what about me?” 

“What about you, Ruth?” he said more gently. 
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““ Crucified!’ 
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Ruth sighed a tired sigh and sank down, without removing her wraps, on the big davenport, and, leaning back, closed her 
eyes. Stone stood in the door, gazing at her, and, as he gazed at the allurement of her, he felt 
again that impulse to declare his love, to ask the boon of her love in return 
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Suddenly her tongue was loosed; control of it escaped from 
her, and she spoke tru hs, truths that only a woman could 
speak. Men, even in moments of stress, are self-contained; 
there are matters and facts that no emotion could force them to 
put into words. Women, naturally more fragile of soul, more 
reserved, with dep'hs of soul which they cannot allow another 
soul to touch, when once the emotional climax arrives, break all 
bounds, speak not from the brain but from the heart, and dare 
to utter what the baser soul of man would fear to bring to the 
light. Inhibitions are destroyed, 
and truth—naked, gaunt truth 
—parades almost flauntingly. 

“This is unendurable!” she 
said, hurrying her words. “I 
can’t stand it! I’ve tried, but 
Ican’t. It’simpossible! I don’t 
know why it is, or what it is, 
but something has happened— 
or nothing has happened—but 
the thing is so. Ive tried to 
reason it out. I—I wish you 
hadn’t come back!” It was out. 
The thought had been put into 
words that could never be re- 
called, and that startled even 
her. ‘‘Oh, I don’t mean that— 
not that something had hap- 
pened to you over there—but 
that you hadn’t come back to 
me.” 

“You—you don’t 
any more?” 

She shook her head. 

“NOL. 

“Why? What have I done? 
What is the reason?” 

“T don’t know why. You 
haven’t doneanything. It’s not 
your fault—it’sme. Something 
has happened to me _ inside. 
There isn’t any reason. It’s just 
a fact.” 

“Do you’— he hesitated, 
afraid to hurt her by the ques- 
tion—“‘do you—love some one 
else zi: 

She was honestly surprised. 

‘“Why—no!”’ she said, as if it 
were a new and strange thought. 
‘““Why, no—Stone! What made 
you ask that? You didn’t 
thinke—-—” 

‘““Of course not, Ruth. But 
I don’t understand.” 

“Nobody can _ understand. 
All the time you were away, I 
thought of you and loved you 
and planned for your coming 
home. Honestly, I did, Stone. 
I never had a thought for any- 
body else. I thought I loved 
you—just as I used to love you. 
I can remember how that was. 
And then you came—that nasty 
day—and I ran out to meet you. I thought even then that I 
loved you, and I was so happy. And then I was close to you. 
You were touching me. You were going to kiss me—and I 
thought I should scream. It came as suddenly as that. I felt 
that I didn’t know you—that I had never seen you before—that 
you were an utter stranger. I was in love with somebody else— 
who went away months and months ago—and a stranger had 
come back to me—a strange man that I was perfectly indif- 
ferent to—and to whom I was tied—tied/ This strange man 
that came back was my husband. Oh, Stone, you can’t ever 
understand that. It was horrible. 
shocked me—that I was your wife. Why, it was just as if some 
strange man had broken into the house—and I was in his power 
and couldn’t escape. I couldn’t bear to have you touch me. 
Your touch asserted rights of proprietorship. I couldn’t let you 
kiss me. I was ‘afraid of you.” 

“But why, why?” 

(a3 b] ° . 

I don’t know—unless it was your being away. That some- 


love me 


It frightened me and, 
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thing was allowed to die while you were gone. Or maybe it was 
that I never loved you at all, but only imagined I did—and it 
took your absence to show me the truth—to show me that I 
could get along better without you than with you. I want to 
be where I will never see you again. It isn’t that I hate you, or 
that you’ve done a thing. You haven’t done a thing, Stone, but 
be good and gentle and kind—always. That’s why it’s so unfair 
and cruel, and I hate myself for it. But what canI do? I wanted 
to keep on loving you. I tried to make myself believe this was 


ee 


You never pulled woo 


‘Now, don't you go dodgin’ issues. 


all nerves or nonsense, but I couldn’t. It was the truth—terribh 
true. I ought to love you, and there is every reason why 
should love you—but I don’t. And I can’t bear to have yot 
nearame.”’ : 

‘“‘T—understand,”’ he said. 

‘“Maybe love can live only when people are together always, 
she said tremulously. | 

“That would make a mighty unhappy country—an unhappy} 
world. Think of all the men who have been away at this war fo 
months or years! Will none of their wives continue to love then 
when they come home? Oh, Ruth, that’s nonsense! Can’t you 
see it’s nonsense?” ; 

“T don’t know. I don’t know about any woman but myself 
And it’s terrible, Stone. I’m hurting you, and you don’t deserv 
to be hurt. It seems as if I were wantonly cruel, but I don’ 
mean to be. I wish I could love you.” 4 
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‘Poor child!”’ he said again, for her grief could touch him even 

n. ‘What do you want to do? What are you going to do?”’ 

‘T don’t know. I haven’t been able to think.” 

‘Do you want to leave me—to have a divorce?” 

she looked at him startled. Divorce! It was a thought 

t shocked her for a moment. 

‘Tf you feel the way you do—it’s the only possible way, isn’t 
But”—the thought struck him suddenly—‘“‘neither of us 

-a reasonable cause for divorce.” 


er your grandma's eyes yet, and you can't do it, neither 


” 


“I—I could just go away 
Tears were streaming down her face, and Stone wanted to 
<e her in his arms and comfort her—she was so young and 
iful in the great grief that engulfed her—but he did not dare. 
“T—don’t you think it would be better if we didn’t decide 
ything now—if you were to stay as we are? [I'll try not to 
noy you, and I’ll keep out from underfoot all I can. We'll 
rt of pretend—that we’re friends or something—and go on 
e this. Won’t that be best?” 

“T don’t know. Oh, no, no! We’re not happy. We’ve a right 
be happy—and we never could be together——”’ 

“You think—somebody else might make you happy?” 

She even dared to put the answer to this in stark words. 
“Yes,” she said. 

“Then you do 
“No. There is nobody—but somewhere there might be some- 
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body—for both of us. Don’t you see? There might be some- 
body I could love and who would love me, and that you could 
love and who would love you. We’ve a right to that if we can 
find it—a right!” 
“Let’s not decide—now.” Stone was remembering themselves 
as they used to be, and their contentment with each other and 
their love. He thought how sweet it had been and how desirable 
—and that it might be made to return. It could not be that it 
was forever ended and the door closed. ‘‘A week, a month, won’t 
make any difference. Let us wait 

. a while until we are sure——”’ 

‘‘T’m sure,” she sobbed; “but 

TILT wait.” She could not do 
more; she could not see how she 
could refuse to do less. ‘‘I—I’m 
worn out, Stone. Good-night— 
and I’m sorry—you don’t know 
how sorry.” 

“Good-night, Ruth,” he said 
gravely, and watched her with 
hungry perplexity as she left him 
alone. 

It seemed final. The door 
seemed to have closed and locked 
itself forever. Here was no matter 
of nerves or hysterics, no passing 
notion but a concrete fact. There 
was no avenue that led around it, 
and it was insurmountable. 

He sighed. Nineteen months of 
separation had changed them 
from lovers to strangers—and 
there was no cure for it. Nobody 
was to blame. It was a thing 
that had happened against both 
their wills. What, then, was 
left but to face it squarely 
and to rescue what of happiness 
might be salvaged for both of 
them? 

Grandmother Jowett arrived 
next day, and there was something 
pathetic in Stone’s welcoming of 
her—something remindful of boy- 
ish days long departed when she 
had been a sure refuge against 
threatened disaster, when she had 
always been ready to stand be- 
tween her boy and all the world. 
He had always been closer to her 
than to anybody else—until Ruth 
came into his life—and grand- 
mother Jowett had worshiped 
Stone. Ruth’s welcome to the 
old lady was scarcely less grateful. 
And there was no doubt about it 
—grandmother had a way with 
her. She was good to look at, in 
the first place, stout and round as 
a grandmother should be, white of 
hair—wonderfully white of hair. 
And her face—it was not beau- 
tiful, and it is doubtful if it had 
ever been beautiful, but it was 

lovely in its plain, large way. Her eyes were not young, for 
they had seen many years and many events, and had taken 
profit from them, but they were keen and very, very ready to 
laugh. Yet, even while they laughed, they were able to observe 
shrewdly. Perhaps that was the key-note to grandmother 
Jowett’s character—a lovable shrewdness. 

She was with them two days and seemed to see nothing that 
was amiss. Relations between Stone and Ruth were easier 
because of her presence. But grandmother was watching and 
observing and reaching conclusions. It was at the end of that 
second day, when Ruth had gone to the village to attend to her 
shopping, that grandmother called to Stone, and, waggling her 
head at him as she had done these twenty-odd years, she said, 

“Don’t you calc’late it was about time you and me talked 
things over, sonny?” 

“What things?”’ said Stone. 

“Now, don’t you go dodgin’ issues. 
over your grandma’s eyes yet, and 
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ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant and erratic nature, but 

possessing marked musical and literary talent (as a youth he 
published a volume of short sketches that was highly acclaimed), was 
brought up in the Chicago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was associated 
with Humphrey Weaver, a man of an inventive turn of mind, in the 
ownership of a weekly paper. When twenty-one, he married Cecily 
Hamlin, the daughter of an American adventuress, who later became 
the wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, Madame Watt, as she 
was called, murdered her husband during a violent altercation. Cecily, 
the sole witness of the tragedy, was so overcome at the trial that Henry 
abducted her. They were discovered after a fortnight; the trial was 
resumed, but Cecily died a few weeks later. Madame Watt was ac- 
quitted and went to live in a stone house resembling a castle that she 
built in a lonely spot on Lake Michigan. Henry served six months in 
the penitentiary for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, but finally turns up ina small 
Mid-Western city under the name of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work 
on a newspaper. He soons finds himself becoming interested in Mary 
Maloney, a bookkeeper who lives in his boarding-house, and is some- 
what disturbed by the thought of disloyalty to Cecily’s memory. At 
the office, his eccentric behavior and absent-minded manner arouse 
the interest of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of the paper’s ‘‘morgue,” 
and of Margie Daw, a special writer, a woman who has had two 
husbands and has now a lover, Abel H. Timothy, a fellow journalist. 
By searching among Henry’s effects, Margie penetrates the “Stafford”’ 
disguise. 

Through Humphrey Weaver, Madame Watt’s lawvers get in touch 
with Henry. Madame is anxious to see him. He decides to go to her, 
and gets leave from Mr. Listerly, the publisher of the paper. He finds 
the woman mentally deranged but anxious to make atonement, by the 
payment of money, for the suffering she has caused him. Henry indig- 
nantly rejects the proposition and rushes away. On his return to his 
post, he finds a check for twenty thousand dollars from Madame 
Watt’s lawyers, with a strong plea not to send it back. He offers it to 
Mary Maloney, who has a man waiting to marry her. She will not 
accept it. He takes an apartment in the building where Margie Daw 
lives. Mr. Winterbeck, the city editor, gives him his first reportorial 
assignment—to interview the mayor, Tim MacIntyre, about the 
arrangements for the unveiling of the Cantey Memorial. James H. 
Cantey was a power in the city, and his estate is chief owner of the 
County Railways system. 


Henry finds the mayor drunk, and grossly indiscreet in regard to 


some proposed manipulation of County Railways stock. He writes a 
full exposé of this, which the paper publishes, and then is compelled to 
brand as false. Henry is discharged. Just then he is taken ill, and is 
cared for by Margie Daw. On recovery, learning that his job is gone, 
he resolves on suicide. He offers the twenty-thousand-dollar check to 
Mr. Listerly, and asks that the money be devoted to some charity. 
Listerly sees that Henry is in trouble, and the upshot of their talk is 
that the young man is assigned to write a proposed biography of Can- 
tey. This news creates consternation among MacIntyre and _ his 
friends—O’Rell, manager of County Railways; Qualters, attorney for 
the Painter interests, and Amme, a lawyer for the Cantey estate. They 
resolve to stop Henry, but he goes the next day to the Cantey home 
and meets the younger daughter, Miriam, who has been her father’s 
confidant. She is an invalid and unable to walk. 

Miriam gives Henry a strong box containing her father’s private 
papers, and shows him a letter to her left by Cantey, in which he re- 
quests that his biography shall be perfectly frank and sincere and 
spare no one. Henry enthusiastically agrees with this idea, and sets 
to work. Meanwhile, MacIntyre and his friends continue their plans 
to oust Henry from the project. The services of Miriam’s nurse, Miss 
Russell, and of Mrs. Bentley, the housekeeper, are enlisted. Miriam’s 
married sister, Esther Appleby, tries to induce the girl to go away. 
The conspirators make desperate efforts to recover the strong box from 
Henry, and fail to get him to tell his history. Meanwhile, he has 
returned the box and announced his intention of giving up the biog- 
raphy. He tells Miriam who he is, but not the tragic episode of 
his past. The girl is an enthusiastic admirer of Henry’s book, 
“Satraps of the Simple.” One of the things Henry’s enemies fear 
quickly comes to pass, and the young people fall in love. Miriam begins 
to get better, and Henry announces their engagement to Miss Russell. 


“The time has come, child, when 
we cant stop to consult your 
wishes. I tell you we re going 


to take care of you 
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XXIII 
FAT MAN’S MISERY E 


SWALD QUALTERS came down the elevator late 
the following afternoon, paused at the sidewalk 
trance to light a cigarette, glanced up the street, : 
beheld a trim young woman approaching from 

direction of the News building. She wore a straight blue ¢ 
with side pockets, man’s turnover collar, and four-in-hand 
felt hat pulled down over an almost boylike face. The sigh 
her mildly pleased him, for, like many another man about t¢ 
(the trite phrase described Qualters in his lighter phase ot © 
period), he had an eye for a slim figure. Also, it started 
quick brain. He greeted her, walked along with her. . 
“You don’t run in any more and ask me questions,”’ said 
lightly. ee 
“I’m doing features and drama now.” : 
“That’s so. I think I’ve seen some of your things. Yor 
signing them.” | 
‘Oh, yes—getting to have quite a name.” 
“Tell me—was there a fellow named Stafford worked there 
the News for a while?” 
“Not long. They didn’t like him. He wrote well.” | 
“Hm. Curious thing. Friends of mine a little excited ¢ 
him. He’s been put in to write the Cantey biography.” | 
“Yes; I’d heard that.” 
‘“‘And they’ve got an idea that he’s sailing under a false na 
Know anything about it?” 7 
“Not a thing.” 
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Bm. {t would be rather a mistake, of course, to turn the 
wrong man loose among Mr. Cantey’s letters and things.” 
-“T should think so. This is my corner.”’ 
- Qualters lingered a moment to look after her. Anywhere but 
here in his home city, he would have considered taking her out to 
dinner. ‘‘Snappy little thing!” he mused. But since it was the 
home city, he moved on to his own house. 
_ Margie Daw walked briskly round the block. She was strolling 
toward the News building, a little later, when the plump person 
of Abel H. Timothy appeared—his wide soft hat tipped back on 
us large head, an unlighted cigar in a corner of his wide mouth. 
She had avoided him lately. But she had heard him about the 
ffice, talking and laughing more loudly than of old, making a 
low of cheery independence. For her ears, of course. She stud- 
ed him now with a feeling of quick, nervous repugnance, wonder- 
ing how she could ever have fancied him—he looked so fat. She 
the deep wrinkles where his coat pulled across his middle, 
and the spots on the blue cloth. And he always would wear a 
laming red tie. He saw her now; he was holding his head high, 
but the cigar shifted suddenly to the other corner of his mouth 
and back—a little trick of his when he was surprised or nervous. 
They spoke. He fell into step with her. The talk came a 
little hard. She could feel his pressing injured pride. And she 
nerself was more self-conscious than she would have thought 
ssible. There were unexpected, nervous uprushes of memory— 
tting ghosts of memory—things they had done and said. She 
cided that there was no good in beating about the bush. 
“Never was so rushed in my life,” she remarked. This seemed 
{0 Cover, in some measure, her avoidance of him. There was, as 
ell, a confessional impulse in it which she brushed over, particu- 
ly as she sensed deepening resentment, rising self-pity in him. 
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Those nervous muscles about his mouth 
were shifting the cigar back and forth, 
back and forth. Then he re- 
moved it, and pressed his upper 
lip up almost against his flat 
nose. 
“Just met Oswald Qualters. 
Funny thing—he asked me if I 
knew Hugh Stafford’s real 
name.” 
“Well, you do,” said Timo- 
thy—he nearly muttered it. 
And added, under his breath, 
“So do I.” 
“They’re after him, trying to 
figure him out. I said I didn’t 
know anything about him.” 
“Naturally.” There was 
biting sarcasm in this. 
“Yes; naturally. It’s the 
only decent attitude to take.” 

> Decent??? 

“Don’t be ugly, Abel.” 

“Why are you telling this 
to me?” 

“Because you know, too.” 

“And you want me to help 
keep him covered.” 

“Yes; I should expect it 
of you.” 

“In God’s name, why?” 

“Don’t be tragic, Abel!” 

“But you ask me—me! 
After all that’s pS 

“All nonsense, Abel. 
not seeing him.” 

“But good 7a 

“Please don’t work your- 
self up. I tell you there’s 
nothing between him and 

” Timothy snorted, re- 
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me. 
placed his cigar, chewed it 
savagely. “There isn’t!” 

“Whose fault is it, then?” 

“That is simply an insult, 
Abel.” 

“ “Tnsult?? But—but—good God, you had him living at your 
place, didn’t you?” 

“He was ill. When he got well, he went away. I haven’t seen 
him since. It isn’t likely that I shall see anything of him. But 
he’s a nice fellow, and he’s terribly up against it. I don’t see 
why we should let a man like Qualters into his secret—as long as 
he feels it zs his secret. Why, he doesn’t even suspect I know.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t?” 

“No, Abel; he doesn’t. I’ve got to run over home now. Aill 
I’m asking of you is to keep quiet about it. Or suggesting it, 
rather. Just not to give him away when it’s nothing te you.” 

Her voice was quiet enough, but she had put it a little too 
strongly. And his ill-suppressed emotions were rising. He said, 

“What you hurrying home for, I’d like to know?” 

To which, she replied, 

““Oh come, Abel!” 

Then, a slight whine in his voice, he went on with, 

‘“‘T suppose you haven’t got anybody over there, eh!” 

At which she stopped short and stared at him in hard, still anger. 

He had lost himself now. He couldn’t speak pleasantly to her, 
and couldn’t leave her. He pleaded with her and roughly abused 
her in a breath, followed her clear to the apartment-building, 
kept her talking in the hall, went up the stairs clinging to her 
elbow, kept her standing at her door until, in angry despair, white 
about the mouth, evading his burning eyes, she let herself in. 

He pressed in after her, caught her in his arms. 

She said coldly, 

“The door’s open, Abel.” 

He kicked it shut, caught her again. She stood, unresisting, 
unresponsive, like a woman of ice, even when he kissed her. 

“Vou’ve turned against me!” he cried. 

“No; I haven’t turned against you, Abel.” 

“But you want me to go.” 

“Ves; I want you to go.” 

Her eyes took him in as he stood before her—a fat man in 
helpless torture. She studied again the wrinkled, spotted coat, 
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looked impersonally at the flushed, working face, now hopelessly 
out of control. She felt only a cold relief when he rushed, mut- 
tering, away. 

She quietly closed the door after him, feeling that she had made 
rather a mess of it. Her mistake lay, of course, in speaking on a 
snap judgment. Still, it had seemed the thing to do. With so 
shrewd a man as Oswald Qualters probing into Henry’s case, 
there wasn’t much time to lose. She knew that every ap- 
parently light remark of that man’s meant something. He 
worked that way. He wanted to know. He would ask others. 
And the News office was the place to ask. Abel, now, travel- 
ing constantly up and down the street, mixing with "lawyers 
and bankers end business men— She gavea shrug and dis- 
missed the matter. 

A moving picture of Abel Timothy during the quarter-hour or 
so that followed his headlong exit from Margie’s apartment 
would be interesting if not altogether pleasing. He rushed about 
back streets so rapidly that his face shone with sweat and his 
collar wilted round his neck. He was torn between desire, rage, 
and self-reproach. The rage predominated. 
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OF PUBLICITY, LIQUOR, AND FREE WILL 

“THERE’s Hittie!”’ thought Miss Daw. “He knows, too.” 

She went back to the office, pausing only for a cup of coffee in a 
lunch-room. As she passed a corner drug store, within which 
was an inconspicuous telephone-booth that she had before now 
found useful, she considered calling Henry. Not at the Cantey 
house. It had been a bit awkw ard, yesterday, finding Miss Can- 
tey herself on the line; by this time he would doubtless be back 
at his room. She was thinking of reassuring him, and perhaps 
as well of taking credit for the effort she was expending in his be- 
half. But she thought better of this, and hurried to the News 
building and went clear to the roof. 

Mr. Hitt was sitting in the first alcove of his “‘morgue.” She 
could see his bald head bent over the drawer of the filing-cabinet, 
and the shine on the gold rims of his spectacles. 

She paused behind him to light a cigarette, then sat on his desk 
and swung her little feet. 

“Working hard, Hittie?” she queried through the smoke. 

He smiled, and held up a folder that was packed with clippings 
and typewritten matter. 

**'This,2’- he said. 

“What’s this?” 

“The Calverly story. Haven’t you heard?” 

“No; I came straight up here.” 

“Madame Watt died this afternoon. Alone, in her castle. 
The servants had all left. Left everything to her son-in-iaw. 
They’re looking for him now, all the way to Alaska.” 

‘He'll be rich, then?” 

Obs yes. 

Margie smoked thoughtfully. Then remarked, offhand, 

‘““What are-you going to do about it?” 

““ *Do about it?’” 

She nodded. 

“Going to give him away: 

Mr. Hitt settled back in his chair. 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘‘Been considering it. Ill confess I 
have had—I seem to have now—a good deal of feeling for the boy. 
And he’s chosen this other name.’ 
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“And he was one of us here, if only for a few days,” said she 
easily. 

“T know. But would it make a particle of difference? They’ll 
find him out before morning.” 

“They may not. You and J are the only ones to tell. And 
we’re not supposed to know it.” 

“But we’re going to run his picture to-morrow. ‘There’s an 


order for it there. I think you're sitting on it. 
the country will run it.’ 

Margie continued to smoke and think. 

“T feel a little as you do, Hittie,” she remarked. ‘‘I’d like to 
be easy on him. Though goodness knows he’s nothing to me. I 
was thinking. You remember that circulation stunt they tried 
here year before last—printed a man’s picture every day, with 
and without a hat, full-face and profile, told what part of the city 
he’d be wandering around that day, and offered a hundred dollars 
to anyone who recognized him? And in eight days nobody got 
the hundred. This’ll be an old cut, of course. No; I’m not at 
all sure they’d find him out.” . 

“True,” mused Mr. Hitt. 


Every paper in 


“There’s a good deal in that. And 


‘paper office in America. 


the poor devil’s had publicity enough in his life without diagaa ng 
him through this hell again.’ 

‘“‘Oh, he’ll have to take a lot, anyway,” said she. ‘‘But if 
can slip by, around here, under the name of Stafford, it would 
a little more bearable, I should think. For that matter, even j 
came out later, it wouldn’t hit him as it would right now, wh 
the whole story’ s being played.. No; Vr m willing to keep stil, 
you are.’ 

‘All right,” Mr. Hitt agreed. “And now, my dear, if you 
let me have my desk—they’re in a hurry for this stuff.” 

“Did the new man send up?” Z 

The ‘“‘new man” was the managing editor who had succeed 
Winterbeck. He was a burly, close-mouthed young man fr¢ 
New York, with driving ways and a brisk, even aggressive suy 
riority to Middle-Western ways. ote 

“Ves. And he’ll be sending again if I don’t rush it down 
Mr. Hitt sighed, and the patient lines about his mouth sett. 
more deeply. ‘Things are different.” : 

“Oh, yes; they’re different.” Margie jumped down a 
flicked the ashes from her skirt. .“‘ Frank was snappy, but tha 
heav en he wasn’t this efficiency shine We'll be punching a clo 
soon.’ pri 
Mr. Hitt smiled faintly, then plunged at the mass of papers 
before him. 3 

During this hour, from six to seven of a pleasant summel 
evening, a task more or less similar to that now being perform 
by Mr. Hitt was being got through in every considerable news- 
The Watt story had “broken” again 
The news came in the form of an Associated Press despat 
This in itself, despite its dignified, even bald condensation, wa: 
striking account of the last hours of the most sensationally Pp 
turesque woman in North America. Her extraordinary cas 
was described, with the refugee rabble that had melted a 
during the last few weeks, when she was too ill to care for tl 
The bizarre story of her earlier life was retold, as was the dram 
killing of Senator Watt and, in detail, the most notorious o 
trials in recent American history. The pathetic death of C 
figured, of course, with Henry’s defiance of the court and his 
sequent imprisonment. Toward the latter part of the despat 
the emphasis shifted from madame and the senator and Cice 
Henry himself, as the only one of that strangely assorted quartet 
now left on earth. Much was made of his sudden world-wide 
fame, followed so swiftly by the shock of his imprisonment, and, 
sometime after that, his disappearance from civilized life. He 
had been reported from Alaska, from China, parts of Europe, 
Morocco, and obscure villages in the United States. His pub. 
lishers, in New York, denied the slightest knowledge of his present 
w hereabouts, beyond the bare announcement that they had re- 
ceived no definite word of his death. The attorney for the Watt 
estate, one H. C. Parker, of Chicago, had “nothing to say” to 
the reporters. This touch of present mystery gave an added 
journalistic value to the announcement that Calverly was ma- 
dame’s sole heir. ‘The estate, even after the strain of the trial of 
madame’s extravagance since, was estimated as having a value 0 
between one and two million dollars. . There were many valuable 
securities, real property in Sunbury, Illinois, and New York, 
besides the castle by the lake and at least two large properties in 
France which had belonged to her first husband, the lee de la 
Plaine. 

It was about this literary skeleton that all but a ten “of ‘the 
principal newspapers of the country at once proceeded to ‘build 
out the flesh and blood and clothing of “personal interest.” 
Flashily clever reporters were set at work elaborating the narra- 
tive. ‘“‘Sob”’-writers dwelt feverishly on the fate of Cicely Cal- 
verly, or on madame’s madness as an inevitable judgment on E 
for the evil nature of her early life. Popular ministers were inter- 
viewed regarding her pathetic struggles to convert a bad nam 
into a good one by the lavish use of the wealth she had acquirec ] 
Some even pointed out that the wrecking of the brilliant. youn 
Henry Calverly’s career had come about through his own law- 
lessness. Indeed, despite the clarity of the Associated Press 
despatch on this point, it became evident that the reasons under- 
lying Henry’s defiance of the court, his instinctive, even primi- 
tive attempt to save the life of his young wife had evaporated i In 
the minds of most of these newspaper people. Apparently theit 
opinions were made out of the all but universal American interest 
in what have been called “results.” Calverly had certainly beer 
sentenced and imprisoned. There had been no appeal. For a 
few months he had been one of the really famous men of the 
world; after that, an outcast. He had written no more “Sa 
traps.” He was even referred to, here and there, as a ‘convict.’ 
The judge who sentenced him was sitting, still, in the same court 
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He pressed in after her, caught her in his arms. She said coldly, “The door’s open, Abel” 


Shicago, a widely known and respected jurist. There seemed 
ye no reason for believing that Calverly had been right. Cer- 
ily there was no commonly understood reason for believing 
ge Wattemy wrong. 

0 the thing was happening that, for years now, had hung over 
ary Calverly like a continuous nightmare. The Watt-Calverly 
= had been reopened. The enormous, terribly casual force 
tis called, loosely, ‘‘publicity”’ was to strike him again. More 


than ever before was it to set him in the wrong before the vast, 
impersonal, sensation-loving public. More than ever before was 
it to be true that no right action on his part, no mere decent 
effort could affect his reputation. That was, as it had been from 
the day “The Caliph of Simpson Street ”—the first of the ‘‘Sa- 
traps” stories—appeared in Galbraith’s M agazine, nearly five 
years back, hopelessly out of his own control. And now here was 


the false name to be added to the count against him. That 
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would be accepted by the man in the street everywhere, as an evi- 
dence of guilt or, at least, of weakness. For the almost racial 
doctrine of free will works out curiously and often cruelly in the 
personal judgments of the Anglo-Saxon. It is deeply reflected in 
the common law. It dominates, of course, in religious thought. 
It refracts through all business life. Everywhere it has been our 
habit to assume that the individual is responsible for his own 
acts, that he is to be personally credited with his financial and 
moral success, personally debited with his failure. Until very 
lately, the really determining accidents of birth and breeding, 
environmental influences, and quite irresistible social pressures 
have played little or no part in our judgments of men—and 
women. We have run an individualistic race. We have held the 
individual responsible for the result. And we have crudely let it 
go at that. To admit that there are life-currents in which no 
strong swimmer could fail to reach a shining goal would be to 
undermine our heroes; and we have clung to our heroes. To ad- 
mit that other currents exist which no swimmer can breast would 
be to undermine our philosophy, our law, our very religion; and 
we have clung to these. Henry Calverly, for better or worse, 
was back on page one. 

It couldn’t have been later than half-past six or a quarter to 
seven when Abel Timothy, flabbily black of countenance, walking 
heavily and slowly, returning to the News building to take up the 
night grind, met a reporter named Ruggles, who was rushing 
round to a certain old alley tavern for a drink. Timothy gladly 
joined him. : 

To Timothy’s casual, ‘‘What’s on?” Ruggles replied: 

“Got to pitch in on this Watt row. Writing a 
‘Margie Daw’ story.” 

“Why? Can’t she do her own?” 
““Doesn’t seem able to do this. 
using her at the theater to-night. 

begged off. So I’m ‘sobbing.’”’ 

‘““What’s the Watt row?” 

“Oh, that old countess. Murdered Senator Watt. 
Left her money to Henry Calverly—a wad of it— 
and they can’t find him.” 

Timothy left Ruggles at the curb. The liquor 
glowed warmly within him. He stood there, watch- 
ing the early-evening crowd flow by, wishing Margie 
would happen along. He had thought of a thing or 
two to say to her. She was taking shape in 
his temporarily disordered mind as a deceitful 
and ungrateful woman. 

Another thought was creeping in. He 
moved along the street now. His glance was 
furtive. His color was rising a little. He 
paused before the News building, started up 
the alley that led to the “annex,” 
stopped, swayed, came back to the 
street, moved along a little way, and 
stood staring in at the drug-store 
window. Finally, with a quick 
glance about, he pulled down his 
coat, adjusted his red tie, straight- 
ened his hat, and started for Oswald 
Qualters’ home, in the older aristo- 
cratic section, almost down-town, 
just before you reached the hill. 

Qualters, who had no illusions as 
to the stuff of which great reputa- 
tions are made, and made it a point 
to be agreeable to newspaper peo- 
ple, had just sat down to dinner 
with his family, but came in at once 
to see his unexpected caller. 

Timothy, uneasy, somewhat wan- 
dering in speech, told his story. 

“You don’t say!” said Qualters. 
“So Stafford is Calverly. A jail- 
bird, eh? Well, my friends will be 
interested to learn that. You say 
it’s coming out in to-morrow’s 
paper?” 

“No—no; I don’t think it is, as it 
stands now.” 

“But why not?” 

“Well, you see he worked with us 
for a little while. There’s only one 
or two of us that know who he is, 
and we’d hardly give him away. 


I believe Archie’s 
Anyhow, she’s 
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But if the other papers.heard of it, they’d camp right on his 
He couldn’t dodge ’em. Then it would come to us throug! 
City Press,and we’d have to run it, too. Our managing ec 
wouldn’t care a darn, anyway. He didn’t know Stafford. — 
he’d run anything. He’s from New York. You understan 
don’t care to appear in this in any way. And I’d rather 
wouldn’t take it up with the News. Not direct. Just let ite 
around through the City Press. ; 

He left an impression of a fat man acting under great emot 
pressure. Personal feeling, of course. Curious. Before re 
ing to the dining-room, Qualters called up Harvey O’Rell 
instructed him to send at once for reporters from the 
Press, and Globe, and set them on Mr. Stafford-Calverly. O 
thought the best way would be to have one of the police off 
let it out to the newspaper bureau at headquarters. Th 


it that way. 
t 
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THE excitement of the past few days had told heavi 
Miriam. Her temperature rose during the night. Doctor Ma 
was in before breakfast and instructed Miss Russell to kee 
abed. = 

Calverly, when he shut himself in the study, found the nat 
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IN WHICH A DREAM ENDS—AS DREAMS DO 
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He read it a number of times. “Oh, 
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r open and the wheel-chair empty by the window. But Miss 
ell brought him a note. Miriam had insisted on writing it. 


Please answer this right away. I’ve had an awful night. I want to 


ow that you’re there, working. It wasn’t a dream, was it? 


To which he replied: 


[t wasn’t a dream, dear. Though the night hasn’t been simple for 
., either. Are we right? Do you dare believe we’re right? I bring 
u so much less than nothing—nothing but love. I think of you, sur- 
inded by all these old influences. The moment they hear of our 
zagement, they will make it terribly hard for you. All our plans, 
Ropes, our faith must run counter to the whole world—the world in 
ich those people live. I can see those three men now. Your father 
s right—in this as in everything. They'll fight so. And to-day I 
1 see that all the trouble ahead of us is to bear on you. You’ve 
fered so much. Is it right for me to make it still harder for you? 
n you endure it, brave girl? You must search your heart. If you 
1 give me up, you must do it. I think I could bear it. I’m used to 
appointment. 


She answered this with: 

You dear, silly boy! I sha’n’t give you up. You're all my world 
ould never make this fight without you. Together we'll defy them 
_ And, oh, it will be living! I’ve been dead so long. And don’t 
get that you’ve suffered, too. In a queer way, that’s the joy of it. 
“re beginning together.”’ 
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“T can't take this!” 


Along toward twelve-thirty, when Miss Russell started down- 
stairs for Miss Cantey’s luncheon, she found Henry waiting near 
the study door, hat in one hand, a note in the other. He was 
pale, and a bit disheveled; he must have been sitting there, run- 
ning his fingers through his hair without knowing. He looked 
tired about the eyes, a little strained. She thought him rather 
Jumpy. 

Part of this note read: 


There is one serious thing, dear. I’ve got to think it out. It’s hard 
to think of anything but what happened last evening. But it’s plain 
to me now that I made an awful blunder when I took this other name. 
At the time, it seemed reasonable. They had hounded me so—wouldn’t 
let me alone. I had lost everything. 1 didn’t want to disturb anyone— 
just to be let alone to work my life out somehow. But it’s getting 
clearer now that I was wrong. If I could only get it really clear! But 
my whole being is filled with radiant thoughts of you. I’m half mad— 
with love. And it won’t do to go mad. 


After luncheon, he found her reply under a paper-weight on the 
desk, She had written: 


It’s serious, in a way. But, after all, it’s only a part of the fight we 
have to make. It’s not as if you had done something to disgrace your 
name. Don’t forget, dear boy, that you’re famous. And you’re not 
the first famous man that has chosen to go about unknown. No; I 
don’t believe it is so serious. You’re making too much of it. The 
serious problem is me. I’m so disgustingly weak. I’ve got to get 
well. I’ve got to learn to stand this glorious excitement better. 
And I will, boy! I will! And you’ll help me. You made me 
walk; now you’ll make me strong—a fit partner. 


He was in such a daze that the force of this revelation 
didn’t begin to touch his conscious mind until he was 
walking over to the boarding-house toward six o’clock. 
For the present, life was running too fast for him. He 
couldn’t keep up with it. He felt himself dragged along. 

And then the thrill of this absurd correspondence was 
rising in them both. He couldn’t work. During the 
afternoon, something of the glow they had experienced 
the night before came again to them. The little notes grew 
tender, became love-letters. By mid-afternoon, they were 
writing feverishly. Hardly a quarter-hour passed without 


the solid tread of Miss Russell sounding in the hall. The 
two of them simply forgot her except to use her. She 
hadn’t had a moment off for twenty-four hours. She felt, 


conscientiously enough, that Miss Cantey must somehow 
be quieted or she wouldn’t answer for the consequences. 
Things were getting altogether out of hand, running away. 

It was nearly dinner-time before she managed to slip 
out and run over to Mrs. Appleby’s. Henry was gone. Miss 
Cantey was resting, after a fashion. Miss Russell was 
wholly out of sympathy with her. She regarded this love- 
affair as she would have regarded an out-and-out mental 
disorder. Though, when the doctor privately asked her 
what on earth was going on to upset Miss Cantey’s nerves 
like this, she managed an evasion. The person to know 
first of the acute personal problem was Miss Cantey’s 
own sister, not Doctor Martin. 

So she broke the news to Esther, talking quietly but 
with an undertone of excitement—all of it, the amazing 
confession of an engagement to marry, the resulting over- 
excitement and exhaustion, the love-idyl that had taken 
the form of incessant note-writing, the doctor’s shrewd 
question; and added her own earnest conclusion that 
something should be done at once. She believed Doctor 
Martin would jump at the suggestion of a change—a long 
journey, perhaps, anyway a complete change of scene. She 
had worked up this idea during the day, and had mentally 
tried out various ways of putting it, rehearsing even the 
phrases that she felt might most quickly catch Mrs. Apple- 
by’s attention. She used what she felt to be the most 
effective of these phrases now. 

“That’s a good idea!” said Esther, eyes snapping with 
temper but voice dignified, almost calm. The little matter 
of the ten dollars came.to mind. She had never bribed 
before, and found the notion a bit disconcerting that this young 
woman had become virtually her property in return for so small 
a sum, She was not practised in handling this sort of property. 
Dignity was her only recourse. She was glad when Miss Rus- 
sell left. ; : 

And she knew she must think hard. The situation had gone 
beyond snap judgments or heedless action. What was to be 


- done must be done sharply, surely, to a (Continued on page 141) 
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RASH! The hitching-rail! Or ‘was it the porch? 
Chairman Ethelbert Pykes, of the Jenkins Corners 
Literary Society, agitatedly grabbed his red whiskers 
in one hand and his gavel in the other, and, while the 
purple lightning flared in at the dark windows of the Jenkins Hill 
schoolroom, he gazed upon the blanched faces before him to find 
a sustaining soul. Matilda Peevy, glaring at him straight in the 
eye, continued to emit shriek after shriek, her round cheeks white 
except for a blazing red spot in the center. Natalie Barnes had 
jumped upon the bench and had wrapped her cloak about her 
head. All over the room, men and women, young and old, sat in 
shrunken stillness, while peal upon peal of thunder climaxed the 
crash of the hitching-rail. One square-headed, hard-jawed, keen- 
eyed, grizzle-haired farmer rose and climbed over his wife to the 
center aisle. 

‘Might as well see what’s the matter,” he growled, and strode 
to the door, accompanied by the continuous screams of Matilda 
Peevy. 

The door opened of itself, and in it there stood a tall, slim gen- 
tleman with glittering black eyes and a pleasant smile beneath 
his pointed black mustaches, which hung straight down, running! 
streams of water like miniature fire-hose. Water poured from 
his hat as he took it off; it poured from his matted black hair; 
it poured from his nose, from his chin, from his sleeves, from his 
hands, and from the queer-shaped leather case which he carried 
protectingly under his arm. 

““Good-evening, friends!” said the stranger, with a grin, and he! 
bowed profoundly. ‘‘I just dropped in with the weather-report. 
It’s raining.” 

They stared at him in stormy silence for a long minute, but the 
stranger was stare-proof. Still at as much smiling ease as if he 
were lolling on the porch hammock at home, he put his head inte 
the darkness. 

“Come in and get acquainted, Jim!’’ he called, and a huge blob 
came slowly out of the rain. Big J. Rufus Wallingford appeared, 
still panting from the shock of the collision and slowly recovering 
from his temporary paralysis. 

As his eye roved over those present, the pink returned to his 
round face, and the need for pleasing brought his suave smile 
back to him. He was wetter than his partner, because he was so 
much bigger, and he considerately backed into a corner to remove 
his sopping ulster. 

“Will some kind neighbor invite us in?” grinned the tall, thin 
stranger, bending his mustaches carefully upward. 

There was a shrill, high giggle from Matilda Peevy, the girl 
who had shrieked up to now, and with this break in the stormy 
silence, everybody laughed. 

“Sit down and make yourselves at home,’ cordially invited 
the square-headed farmer, glancing at a bench. 

“T hope we will not interfere with your meeting,” suggested 
Wallingford. He had wiped his face and smoothed his hair, and 
set what semblance of order he could upon his broad chest— 
rather bedraggled, but the two-thousand-dollar diamond in his 
cravat lent prosperity and richness even to his soakedness. 

“You are quite welcome’—the rotund voice of Ethelbert 
Se was a young man, in spite of his red whiskers, and 


he had his eye on the state legislature. 
“The Jenkins Corners Literary Society 
feels honored by the presence of two 
gentlemen of such distinguished appear- 
ance.” And Matilda Peevy snickered. 
“Will you have seats on the platform?” 
Blackie Daw twirled his mustaches, pulled down his ve 
splashed his ulster on the bench, and, with his leather case um 
his arm, followed immediately toward the platform; but f 
Jim Wallingford, his eyes half closing and his broad should 
heaving in a chuckle, sat where he was. The square- a 
farmer hospitably occupied the bench in front of him. 
“The debate ‘Prosperity versus Posterity’ will now be | : 
sumed,” announced Chairman Ethelbert Pykes, tapping his gai 
on the teacher’s desk, while all eyes rounded on the pleasant 
smiling, black- mustached stranger who sat at such ease besi 
him. “Brother Enrod Wampus has the floor for ‘ Posterity. * 
Brother Enrod Wampus was a rough-cornered young man 
his twenties, who, with his pale-haired colleague, decorated t 
right. The “ Prosperity” side, on the left, was represented bs 
skinny young man with creased trousers and plastered hair, a 
a fat young man with an unalterable grin. Brother Enrod Wa: 
pus advanced to the edge of the platform in three stamps, a 
raised his arm like the lifting of a toll-gate. : 
‘““What I say is this,” he bellowed: “Jed Snipper has five hu 
dred cows. He’s been made cow- inspector again for this distri 
What does he do? I ask you, my friends, what does he do? ] 
condemns every cow he gets a chance to. That’s prosperity! B 
where does posterity come in? I ask you, my friends——”’ 
There was a loud tap of the gavel. 
“’Time’s up!”’ announced Chairman Ethelbert Pykes. 
“Looky here!” the pale-haired colleague. He was on his 
quivering with indignation, which was his specialty. 
worthy colleague——”’ 
““Time’s up!” shrilled the young man with the creased trouse 
“‘T wish to inform my worthy opponent that I have the floot 
retorted the pale-haired young man, quivering with ae 
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‘‘Jed Snipper’s being reappointed cow-inspector for this distric 

an outrage on civil government! There is not a citizen within 
sound of my voice who has not lost valuable cows through—— 
The gavel again. Chairman Ethelbert Pykes wielded it wi 

the unprejudiced decisiveness becoming to a presiding officer. 
“Out of order!’ he declared. ‘‘Brother Enrod Wampus h 

thirty seconds left to finish his peroration when the interrupt 
occurred. He has used those thirty seconds, and the decision 
now before the three judges.”’ And he waved his right hand, 
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é manner of a future legislator, toward the three solemn-eyed 
1 men who sat at the edge of the platform. 

“This must be a good cattle-raising country,” observed Jim 
allingford, who was always interested in the commerce of any 
ighborhood in which he happened to be, keenly alive to its 
osperity, eagerly anxious as to its financial possibilities. 
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The cattle- 
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nounced. ‘We shall now hear any remarks the members of the 
Jenkins Corners Literary Society may have to make on this ques- 
tion, after which we shall have a short intermission. May we be 
favored by a few observations from the guests of the evening?” 
And, with the smiling courtesy which would become a state legis- 
lator who enjoyed the confidence of his constituents, he bowed 
to Blackie Daw. 
Nothing loath, that 
lean and lanky individual 
rose and cast his spar- 
kling black eye over the 
strainedly expectant Jen- 
kins Corners Literary 
Society. 
“Friends, fellow. citizens, fight- 
ers, and beautiful ladies,’ he 
orated, thrusting one hand in the 
bosom of his vest and extending 
toward heaven the other, which 
gripped his queer-shaped leather 
case: “The gentle cow has always 
claimed my sympathy. Her mild 
eyes fill me with compassion, and 
her helpless lot has ever excited 
my pity. As a scientist, moreover, 
1 am deeply interested in the cere- 
bral development of the bovine 
species as related to cow neurol- 
ogy. You are thinking men and 
women, my friends and _ fellow 
citizens! I ask you to consider this appall- 
ing fact.” And he grinned, cheerfully in 
response to the somber scowl which began 
to gather on the round pink face of J. 
Rufus Wallingford. ‘‘Our cows, the best 
and finest of them, are becoming nervous 
wrecks. Their placid natures have un- 
dergone a change which cannot ‘but give 
us acute cause for distress. They no longer lie 
in the grateful shade and chew their cuds in the 
calm and virtuous satisfaction which produces 
thorougily aseptic dairy-products. They wander 
restlessly from field to field. They kick more 
convulsively at milk-pails.. They swish their 
tails in apprehension. ‘They have something on 
their minds.- Fear! Fear, my friends! And 
what is that fear? Inspection!” He waved both 
arms and stamped his right foot. “Inspection, 


o. 

A I say! No cow knows on what. day, at what 
anal Seats eal ee ; hour, at what minute an inspector 
ge made my offer, Oe OES with cows of his own to favor may 


1 that’s my price for 
nty-four hours. Will 
1 take it?” - 


‘Best in the state!” returned the square-headed farmer. 
aising beef is the most profitable occupation in these 
Ts.” : 
‘Except for losses by inspection?” hinted Wallingford, his eyes 
f closing and his shoulders heaving the least bit. 
‘By gosh, yes!”’ exploded the square-headed farmer, with unex- 
ted vehemence. “Politics is the ruination of our country. I 
a hundred head of cattle. My name’s Dan Cragg. I live 
t back of the hill. Last season, Jed Snipper condemned twelve 
my cows for lumpy jaw, and I swear before my Maker there 
sn’t a cussed one had it! But that threw suspicion on my 
ole herd, and Jed Snipper got the beef-contract for the state- 
itia encampment.” 

Vallingford chuckled aloud this time. 

Why don’t you put a spider in his liquor?” 

We ain’t got the brass,” snapped Dan Cragg, in disgust. 
ty—if there’s one, there’s a hundred of us prays every night 
Snipper to break his danged neck; but nothing feezes him. 
S got two hundred acres of land, five hundred head of cattle, 
{a hundred thousand dollars of cash; and he’d skin a flea for 
hide and tallow.”’ 

‘A hundred thousand cash!’ exclaimed J. Rufus Wallingford 
ughtfully, and was lost immediately in musing silence. 
hairman Ethelbert Pykes tapped his gavel. 

he vote stands three to nothing for ‘Posterity,’” he an- 


be swoop down and discover a freckle, 
and: pronounce a ‘case of. cow- 
measles. And what shall be done? In the hour of our need, 
we turn our appealing eyes to science, and say. ‘Give us a cow 
nerve-tonic, or the prosperity of the most wonderful country in 
the world crumbles to dust!’” Turning his triumphant grin 
on J. Rufus Wallingford, he saw the somber scowl lighten, the 
drawn eyes twinkle, and a slight smile begin to spread beneath 
the stubby mustache. The oration was broken at that moment 
by a peal of thunder, and a gust of wind blew a torrent of rain 
against the windows. The orator glanced outside. It was 
black and wet. Here it was light and warm. “Friends and 
fellow citizens: It is likely to be a long evening. Leaving you 
to consider the solemn thought I have voiced, the need of a 
cow-tonic—” A giggle from Matilda Peevy. A laugh from 
everybody. They had discovered, at last, that Blackie Daw was 
joking. “I suggest that we enliven the occasion with music 
and mirth.” ; 
Grinning cordially at them, he opened his queer-looking case 
with a flourish, and extracted from it a shining saxophone. ‘Too 
Much Mustard” floated from that bell in clear, flutelike tones, 
and the audience visibly brightened. The literary-society mem- 
ber with the least resistance was, of course, the first to succumb 
to that lilting enticement. With a shrill laugh of delight, Ma- 
tilda Peevy grabbed Brother Enrod Wampus, and they went 
sidestepping and whirling up the center aisle. There was a 
shout, a loud scraping, the bustle of many feet, the chatter of 
many voices, and the benches and desks were .piled hastily on 
the platform, while the lilting strains of the saxophone wove 
on and on, and the wielder of the magic flute, sitting cross- 
legged on teacher’s desk, swayed ecstatically from side to side, 
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his black mustaches up-pointed, with a grin, and his black eyes 
glittering. 

Over in the corner, while the dancing couples twirled and 
bobbed, sat J. Rufus Wallingford and square-headed Dan Cragg 
in earnest converse, their heads bent close together. Finally 
Dan Cragg emitted a loud haw-haw. 

“Say, John! John Peppin!”’ And rising, Dan Cragg stopped 
a lean, weather-cheeked farmer, who was stepping it off in gleeful 
vigor ‘with his fifteen-year- -old daughter. ‘‘Let Daisy dance 
with a young fellow, and you come here. I want to introduce you 
to Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford. He was on his way to Tightstown, 
but he’s going. to stop with me to-night.” 

The orchestra, harking back to old times for a change, broke 

‘into ‘‘The Blue Danube.” His cheeks were beginning to tire, but 
he had seen something which bound him to his post of duty. He 
had seen the lean, weather-beaten farmer sit down with Dan 
Cragg and J. Rufus Wallingford, the three heads bend together, 
and the three men haw-haw in unison. He had seen John Peppin 
get up and send over a shrewd-looking old farmer with an up- 

turned goatee. The shrewd old farmer’s and Dan Cragg’s and 

Wallingford’s heads had bent together until they raised in a 
haw-haw. Then a farmer with seven white hairs pasted across 
his bald head took the place of the one with the upturned goatee. 
Always just three in the corner! Always they bent their heads 
together in solemn converse! And always they ended in a haw- 
haw! Blackie Daw drew a long breath and moistened his lips, 
and limbered his fingers and struck up “ Brer Rabbit.” 


IL; 


Jep SnipPER looked up from under the knuckles which repre- 
sented his eyebrows and estimated the large, prosperous-looking 
gentleman who had invaded the barn. His frozen blue eyes 
warmed as much as it was possible for them to do, and upon his 
knuckly countenance there came a thin-lipped smile. 

“Ves; I’m Mr. Snipper,” he promptly acknowledged. 
thing I can do for you?” 

‘Sell me some cattle, 
extending a broad, plump palm. 
Rufus Wallingford.” 

He was a jovial-looking man, a pleasant-looking man, one 
whose round pink face beamed with friendly good will. He did 
not seem like one who would drive a hard bargain. His hand- 
clasp was warm and hearty. 

“‘Well, I’m the right party to come to,” observed Mr. Snipper, 
endeavoring to-beam also with cordial good will, although he 
was a man far too gaunt and hungry and tull of knuckles to ac- 

~complish this perfectly. “‘Any reterences?”’ 

“Plenty.” J. Rufus chuckled, and his round face grew pinker 
as he half closed his eyes. He drew from inside his coat a long 
red pocketbook and opened it. The frozen blue eyes of Mr. 
Snipper glinted like ice crystals as they saw the warm-colored 
bills. ‘References satisfactory?”’ 

“Better ’n the President!’ And with a smile which would not 
come off his thin lips, no matter how much he tried, Mr. Snipper 
pulled his eyes away from that money. His knuckly right hand 
stole down the seam of his trousers, slipped stealthily behind a 
luckless wheat-straw, and clutched it unawares. He snapped the 
straw between his teeth and chewed it. ‘‘How do you want your 
beeves—on the hoof or delivered?” 

“On the hoof. I’ll give you spot cash for a bill of sale, with the 
privilege of leaving them in your field until I ship them.” 
_“Un-hunh.” The cold eyes studied the ground. The knuckly 
right hand drew slowly up and pounced upon a coat button, grip- 
ping it firmly by the neck. ‘‘We’d have to put a time-limit on 
that.” 

“Certainly.” Wallingford produced two big, fat, black cigars, 
and handed oné to the cow-inspector. ‘‘How about a week?” 

“Seven days,” returned the cautious Mr. Snipper, making 
the time more specific. ‘‘How many head do you want?” 

“How many have you?” 

‘“‘Hunh.” Mr. Snipper’s thin, wide lips smiled in gratification. 
“Five hundred and six.” 

“Tl take them all.” 

The smile stayed where it was, but somehow it was no longer a 
smile. It was a mere curve, and a small hole split in the middle 
of it for a long, deep intake of breath. Mr. Snipper’s frappéd 
blue eyes studied Mr. Wallingford’s shoes and his own, followed 
a fly along a piece of binder-string, and studied the formation of 
two clods of earth. His beknobbed right hand strayed round 
his hat-brim until the fingers discovered and seized upon a burr, 
which they crushed. 


(73 Any- 


” as promptly responded the stranger, 
‘““My name’s Wallingford—J. 


”) 


“‘Cash,” he finally remarked; then he bored his gaze sudder 
into Wallingford’s smiling eyes. It was like the pounce of | 
fingers. ‘‘How much?” 

“You say how much,” countered J. Rufus, beaming 
jovialest. ‘‘They’re your “cattle.” 

“Un-hunh. But you want 
Snipper. ‘‘ Make me an offer.” F 

Wallingford drew from his vest pocket a neat little blank b 
with a morocco-leather cover and gold-edged leaves. Fr 
loop he slid a gold lead-pencil and made some figures. 

‘Great Jehoshaphat!” gasped Jed Snipper, genuinely 
—so much so that his vindictive fingers stopped i in their 
pursuit of his watch-chain. ‘‘Why, man, you're fooling!” — 

‘““Spot cash,” the suave, big stranger reminded him. 
cash. Weighed on your own scales. Sick or well.” _ 

“You're making a mistake, Mr. Wallingford.” * Mr. 
was very much in éarnest—also justly indignant. “Ther 
a healthier lot of cattle in this state than mine!” 

“T’m taking chances. I’m not only a business man bak 
gambler.”” And Mr. Wallingford swelled his broad chest. 
was satisfied that all your cattle were perfectly well, and > 
remain so for a week, I’d give you the market price; but 
too much tizzerazmus in this neighborhood to make that 
bet.4 

“Too much—er—hunh?” The thin lips opened, and the! 
blue eyes lost what expression they had. 

“Tizzerazmus,” repeated Mr. Wallingford gravely. “TI 
saw so much of it. Mr. Cragg’s cattle have it, Mr. Peppi 
Peevy’s, Mr. Barnes’s, Mr. Wampus’ s. Why, there’s a 
the most prominent farmers in this vicinity whose cat 
tizzerazmus.” 

“Ts that so?” The craft came back to Mr. Snipper’ s 
fingers, and they succeeded in catching an unsuspecting hay 
“How do you know?”’ a 

“The cows are in the dizzy stage Ano The 
puffed contentedly at his big black cigar. “They’re too far 
to be even doctored uD. You know the symptoms of tizzera 
of course.’ 

“AHunh? Oh, caret And Jed Snipper, wondenne a 
spell it, looked up with a candid smile. “I’m cow-inspect 
this district. Excuse me just a minute, will you?” 

“With pleasure.’’ Wallingford climbed up in the comfort 
iron seat of a reaper and smoked in solid content, estimatin; 
worth of the cow-inspector from the great beamed barn, wi 
double rows of stalls and its wide, high lofts. He did not 
trouble to follow Mr. Snipper to the door. : 

That gaunt and hungry individual hurried, as fast 
knuckly legs would carry him, to the fence, where he gazed 
sharp eye across his fields. In the nearest one, a score of ple 
cattle, all headed in the same direction, munched and munc 
and munched, nor thought on a better life. Staring at them y¥ 
deringly for a short time, Jed Snipper wheeled and strode bacl 
his harness-room, where he took from a shelf a book enti 
“Cattle and Their Diseases,”’ and thumbed vigorously th 
the leaves. He closed the book with a shake of his head. 
word had unmistakably begun with a “‘t,” and he would h 
found it had it been spelled with either ‘“‘z’s” or “‘s’s.” 

“Had to see about some feed,” nonchalantly explaine 
cow-inspector, as he rejoined Wallingford. “Kind of a ne 
ease, this tiz—tiz os ; 

“Zerazmus,” completed Wallingford. ‘‘ Newest thing 
is. And the only way to stop it is to kill every cow in the | 
It’s a nervous disease, and affects the cerebro-spinal Be { 
You better take the price I offered you.” 

“Couldn’t think of it!””. And the voice of Jed Snipper wa 
piciously emphatic. “Come out and look at my cows, and if. 
see any signs of ’”’—he paused: “of ie you ie 
me; that’s all!” f a 

“With pleasure.”’ oa 

Wallingford, though he loathed soggy fields el mire anc 
and walking, trudged with Jed Snipper over all his farm, an 
emnly returned the inquiring gaze of mild-eyed cows; whi 
cow inspector, with craven anxiety, searched every featt 
Wallingford’s round pink face for a trace of accusation. — 

“Not a sign of it!’ claimed Snipper, in triumphant. reli 
they turned away from the last cow. ‘‘Tell you what I'll do, : 
Wallingford: TIl split the difference between what you o 
me and the market price, just because it’s a big cash deal.” ~ 

“No.” The cattle-buyer was very firm. “T’ve made 
offer, and that’s my price for twenty-four hours. Will y 

. 


’em,” grinned Cow-Inspe 


take it?” 
““No, sir!’ Jed Snipper was equally emphatic, even mor 
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The wielder of the magic flute, sitting cross-legged on teacher's desk, swayed ecstatically from side to side, 


his black mustaches up-pointed, with a grin, and his black eyes glittering 
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“Those cattle are the healthiest you'll find. Healthy cattle ought 
to go up, with this timerazmus spreading the way it 1s.” 

“All right.” Wallingford flecked off his ashes and started 
toward the automobile, which stood in the road in charge of its 
long, lean, black-mustached driver. “I’m stopping at the Jenkins 
Hotel, down in Jenkinsville. I’ve been there four days, Jooking 
round for cattle. Jf you want to take up my offer, come and see 
me.” 

“Un-hunh.”? Jed Snipper was already peeling off his working 
coat and hat as he hurried to the house. ‘Hey, you!” he yelled 
to a slouch-shouldered farm-hand. ‘Hitch up Dolly to the buck- 
board—quick!”’ 


Ii 


Cow-INSPECTOR SNIPPER, wearing his official. badge, stopped 
by the roadside and peered intently into Dan Cragg’s field. As 
he looked, his thin lips curved in a smile of gratification, and his 
frigid blue eyes took on the glitter of icicles. Dan Cragg’s cows 
were unmistakably dizzy! The nearest one to the fence leaned 
against a tree and, surveying Jed Snipper with a glassy eye, 
deliberately mooed at him. A brown heifer, further away, was 
prancing round and round in a circle, swishing her tail in rhythmic 
accompaniment and tossing her head proudly. A yearling bull 


calf was galloping madly to and fro across the pasture, bellowing, 
and kicking his hecls as he turned at each end of the course. Jed 
Snipper waited for no more. 

‘Hey, Dan Cragg!” he yelled, as he drew up his little mare 
behind Cragg’s corn-crib, her flanks smoking. 


lees 


“Youll have 
to kill a lot of your.cattle—maybe all of ’em 

The square- 
headed Dan Cragg 
threw the _ corn- 
sheller belt to the idle 
pulley, and came 
forward with a look 
of deep concern 
about his wrinkled 
brown eyes. 

Kall em?” che 
said. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with ’em?” 

““Timerazzus— 
that’s what they 
got!” excitedly de- 
clared the official 
cow-inspector. ‘‘Come out 
here and look at ’em!”’ 

“Tinner — what?” puz- 
zled Dan Cragg, walking 
slowly over to the fence 
and staring into the field. 
“*T never heard ot it.” 

“Tt’s a nervous disease,” 
explained Inspector Snipper, 
with lofty contempt for Dan 
Cragg’s ignorance. “It affects 
the spinal system, and 2 

“T don’t believe there is any 
such disease!” declared Dan~ 
Cragg, running his fingers through 
his grizzled hair but looking into 
his field with gravity nevertheless. 

“You don’t!” roared Snipper. 
“Why, look at them cows, man! 
They’re so far gone with it now that 
they’re dizzy! See that red Jersey!” 

It was true that the spotted little 
Jersey was worthy of surprised atten- 
tion. Hitherto a creature of modest 
and blameless conduct, she was now 
ambling toward them in a most giddy 
fashion, crossing her short legs from side to 
side with a rolling effect, like a skiff in the 
trough of the waves. She dropped in a 
tangle as she came over the rise, but made 
no move to get up. She merely crossed 
her legs and stuck out her tongue. 

“Now will you deny it?” demanded 
Snipper. ‘‘That’s a clear case of tizzera- 
timuS, as sure as you’re born! And the 
only way to stamp it out is to kill off the 


He discerned, across his broad field, such a 
bovine ball as perhaps no human 


eye had ever beheld 


herd! You got ninety-eight head of cattle, Dan Cragg, an 
here’s your condemnation-order.” He filled out a blank y 
nervous fingers, tore it from its pad, and thrust it into 
Cragg’s hand. “Kill within forty-eight hours or pay { 
penalty!” With eager haste, he jumped into the buckbos 
and grabbed the lines. ‘‘Gid-dap, Dolly!”’ he shouted, and Ig 
the lash on the little mare. k 
As he rattled down to the road, Dan Cragg went behind - 
corn-crib and haw-hawed until his stomach hurt. a 
That was a busy day for Jed Snipper. ‘He drove to Jo 
Peppin’s, to Barnes’s, to Peevy’s, to Wampus’s, and to all 
other prominent cattle-raisers in the district, and at every fa 
he found, and condemned to death, sleek and shining cattle 
the unmistakable dizzy stage of tizzerazmus. Last of all, 
drove home at top speed, and, tossing his lines over the h 
ing sides of Dolly, sprang across the fence into the field bacl 
the barn. Ah! His cows, one and all, were placidly munel 
and otherwise comporting themselves according to the high 
standards of bovine respectability. 4 
With righteous satisfaction, Jed Snipper went to bed t 
night; but before he turned in, he complimented the Lord 
having such a faithful servant in the vineyard as Jed Snipp 
Full and weil had Jed done his duty. With a firm and vigoro 
foot he had stamped out the iniquitous new cattle-disease, a 
the price of healthy beeves must certainly rise! ee 
He closed his eyes in calm peace, and hunched his should 
under the pillow in his favorite snoring attitude. He open 
his eyes with a jerk, to find dawn streaking the sky and a stran 
sound filling his ears. It was a loud medley of bellowing a 
mooing, and, springing to his window, he discerned, across | 
' broad field, such a bovine ball as perhaps no human 
had ever beheld. Every one of his five-hundred 
cattle was enthusiastically engaged in some variation 
the tango, the fox-trot, or the more intricate fancy ste 
known only to professionals. Their tails were waving 
the air; their horns were tossing, and, if ever bello 
and moos conveyed the idea of bovine revelry, 
sounds which came from that prancing, galloping mé 
of beef were full of it. & 
Great Jehoshaphat! Timerazzazamus! For one momen 
Jed Snipper succumbed to black despair and stood knobl 
in his night-shirt, with his knuckly right hand clutchi 
nis colorless stubble of hair. Suddenly 
gleam as of cracked ice came into his frig 
blue eyes, and he grabbed for his trousers. — 
Ten minutes later, Jed and Dolly and tf 
buckboard were tearing down 
road. Rattle and bang and clatt 
and scrape! Dan Cragg, always | 
light sleeper, heard that familia 
sound in the early dawn, an 
sprang to his window in time 
see Jed Snipper rushing pa 
Then Dan clutched his party-li 
telephone. _ a 
Skinny John Pe 
pin was at his fro 
gate, with his hé 
tousled and hi 
night-shirt tucke 
into his trouser 
when Inspecto 
Snipper dashed th 
way, and long Joh 
stepped out to t 
road in his ba: 
feet. 
“Hello, neighbo 
he called, holdi 
up his hand. “G 
ing totown?” = 
“Vep.” Jed dre 
in Dolly with re 
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juices of selected beef with the nour- active energy. 

ishing properties of choice vegetables, All authorities agree that good soup 
fine herbs, strength-giving cereals. eaten every day is one of the surest 
And all these are in the most core means of keeping in prime physical con- 
ible form. dition. And at this time of year when 
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“I'm riveting firm and true ps 
ith a durable frame in view 

Just rivet your mind ona Campbell kind 

And you'll be a builder, too. 


“Building up” 


First, choose the right materials to 


build with 


The old-fashioned idea of a heavy 
meat diet as the best way to build 
health and strength was like some old 
stone buildings you've seen— with more weight than strength. Archi- 
tects know better now, so do dieticians. Modern hygiene shows 
that you must have an abundance of good vegetables to build a 
vigorous constitution. 


You are using the best kind of ‘“‘building up” material when you eat 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It combines the invigorating meat regulate the body processes and create 


This is not only a tempting and  thesystemis inclined to be sluggish, you 
appetizing meal course but it supplies __ realize especially the need and the value 
in a substantial measure the vital ele- of this wholesome 
ments necessary to correct the blood, and delicious soup. ¢ 


Now is the time to order it by the dozen or more. 
And always serve it steaming hot. 


21 kinds - 12¢ .a:can 


gO 


The Charm of Beautiful 
Finger Nails 


ae? as most women appreciate 
that good taste in shoes and mil- 
linery greatly enhances their ap- 
pearance, so do they realize that 
carefully manicured finger nails 
adds to their charm and appearance. 


Graf’s 


Manicure Preparations 


will enable every woman to keep her 
finger nails in perfect condition, 
without an extravagance of time 
or money. 


Fifty Perfect Manicures for 
One Dollar 


The complete HYGLO Outfit (illustrated below) 
contains everything necessary for fifty perfect 
manicures. Included is a bottle of HYGLO Cuticle 
Remover and Nail Bleach, one jar each of HY- 
GLO Nail Polish Paste (Pink) and HYGLO Nail 
White, and one cake of HYGLO Nail Polish, 
together with flexible nail file, emery board, orange 
stick and cotton, 


The HYGLO Outfit at $1.00 or any 
of the individual HYGLO Prepara- 
tions at 25 cents each, are sold by 
drug and department stores, or will 
be mailed by us direct, if your dealer 
is not supplied. 


Trial HYGLO 
Outfit 10 cents 


To enable you to try HY- 
GLO Nail Polish (Powder) 
and HYGLO Cuticle Re- 
mover and Nail Bleach 

. we will mail you a small 
outfit including emery 
board, orange stick and 
cotton, upon receipt of 10 
cents In coin or stamps. 


GRAF BROS. 
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New York 
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: isky’s 
: | diction as he depicted the drama of his 


his people, hustling, grimy, dramatic, talk- 
ing in voluble, guttural Yiddish. The 
old-clothes men came and went, drooping 
under their burdens. He shook his head 
at the pawn-shops with their Medici de- 
vice of the golden spheres—one traffic he 


liked not at all; there was too much misery 
} vin it. 


He stopped outside a Jewish saloon 
where two men within were sipping golden 
plum brandy. 

“ Lacheim!”? went one’s salutation. 


1 ‘“Sholem!”’ came the response. 
| | Over there, to the right, was a moving- 


picture theater, the garish posters lettered 
|in Hebraic script. Next door, a restau- 
;rant with a white-enameled Yiddish motto 
‘on its window—upright sweeping majus- 
‘cules with unexpected angles, dots, and 
| dashes. 

As he passed a street_on his way north, 
he remembered that to the left on the 
| Bowery was the theater where Tomashef- 
voice resounded in sweeping Jewish 


|people—the release from Egypt, the fall 
lof Jericho, the building of the Temple. 

' Hour to hour went by, and still he wan- 
idered about, savoring, as one savors old 
imemories, the nearness and greatness of 
‘his people i in this alien land. He dropped 
‘into the little cafés where the young Jew- 
‘ish poets sat playing chess, and the older 
;men stood by, watching pawn and queen 
| move, and bishop and king. Everywhere 
‘there was an ovation for him: 

| “Mr. Sassoon!” The place was cleared 
for him. It was as though Harun-al- 
Raschid were passing by night through 
| Bagdad’s streets. 

“To-morrow,” he told them, 
row, I leave for Zion!” 

“And when do you come back, Mr. 
Sassoon?”’ an old man asked. 

“‘T will never come back,” Sassoon said. 
“Tn David’s city I stay.” 

The young poets applauded violently. 
The elder men looked grave. There was 
one who cried. 

And so from place to place and from 
street to street Sassoon went, storing in 
his heart the memory of the city and the 
country which had meant so much to his 
people. 

Here, up in the Bronx, around Simp- 
son Street, they gathered, a hill of busy, 
thriving ants. On every second apart- 
ment was a doctor’s name, or the name 
of a dentist with a familiar racial ring. 
Out of the East they had come, and out 
of Europe, where they were oppressed, 
and here they had found welcome and a 
chance to use their brains and science. 
They had thrived and prospered and were 
living in peace and respect by the side of 
the other factors that made up the formula 
of a free country. 

Dawn broke in the air, and to him it 
was a shock, for he had no idea time had 
passed so rapidly. He turned to find a 
taxi-cab. A big Irish policeman was ap- 
pealed to for help. The officer looked at 
him keenly. 

““You’re Mr. Sassoon, the banker,” he 
said. ‘‘I seen your picture in the papers 
many a time. Hey, Jim!’’ He shcuted 
across to a garage. “If I’m not making 
too free,’’ he went on, ‘‘I see in the papers 
that you’re going to leave us.” 


““to-mor- 
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“‘T am,” Sassoon smiled. 

“A great pity, that!”” The policem 
shook his head. “The country needs y 

He opened the door of the cab. ‘ 
turned to the chauffeur. 

“Take Mr. Sassoon home, Jim, » 
directed, ‘‘and take him home gq 
and safe, or [ll have the skin off yo 
bones.” AN 

“Thanks, Officer,” Sassoon lau ghe 
‘and good-by!” 

The policeman took off his cap a 
shook hands. 

“God be good to you, Mr. Sassoo: 
he said simply. “You were good to 
poor.” 

He would not lie down, Sassoon deci¢ 
He would turn in under a shower and w 
for Miriam’s rising. It was too big a. 
to sleep. He hoped Miriam was sleepi 
well, for the start on the voyage would 
fatiguing. 

But Miriam was not sleeping. She a 
sitting awake, dry-eyed, tense, trouble 
There was something wrong, she kne 
It was the first time she had the opp 
tunity to help him, and help him © 
would, if anything could help him. | 
greatness, his fineness—those were 
things that mattered, and which she- 
not want to see warped or wrongly dire 
She had no child. She had ne i 
Sassoon—— 


VII 


: 
HE expected to slip in unnoticed 
she met him at the door, firm-faced, 
shadows under her fine eyes and insi 
them a great controlled agony. He ° 
too exalted to notice anything. 

“There is some one wants to see 
Sassoon,” she said. 

“At this hour?” 

“The little woman from the comm 
news-stand.”’ 

He went into the morning-room, a1 
sitting on the edge of a chair, fearful 
was a little Polish woman of the oh 
He remembered somehow having seen 
before. She rose up breathing hard. 

‘“Mr. Sassoon,’’—she broke into sing! 
Yiddish, with a note of hysteria— ‘“‘T he 
it you go‘away. And what will becor 
of us, Mr. Sassoon; what will become 

us?” Sassoon looked at her in aston 
ment. He got no opportunity to spea 
She went on: “I got it a little money 
your bank, all I got in the world. 1 wa 
it to send my boy to college, so that | 
be a doctor. All the time I say, ‘Wh 
he grows up I go to Mr. Sassoon, and Ia 
him what I should do.’ And when 
grows up now, I cannot go to Mr. Sass0oo 
And none of us can go to Mr. Sass 
Because Mr. Sassoon will be gone awa 
Gewahlt! What shall we do? Who ¥ 
take care of us, now that Mr. Sassoon 
gone?” a 

_ Miriam went over and touched her 

“Sit down, mother, and wait a htt 
Sassoon”—she turned to her husban 
“come up-stairs; I want to speak to} 

She led the way to his big study 0 
upper floor, the dim room with the 
windows and the balcony. He closed _ 
door after them. She turned to him. E 
hands fell to her side. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE SUMMER FABRICS 


The daintiest things are practical now they can be laundered 


today that Lux has not made it possible for 
you to wash. Pastel colorings! Shimmering 
and sheer textures! The finer the better! 


66 HAT has come over you! It’s 
wicked to buy such delicate and 
filmy material. That bit of cob- 


: web will go to Pieces the moment you No matter how filmy the material, you 
start to launder it. can wash it over and over again in delicate 
‘ “Nonsense. I have washed it. It wasa Lux suds. 

R remnant and so shopworn and grimy that Economize this summer by buying dainty fabrics 
. I dipped it in delicate Lux suds the mo- that are made to wash. Trust them to Lux. Keep 


them like new all summer long. Your grocer, drug- 


ment I got it home.”’ : 
gist or department store will sell you a package. 


This year, in making your choice among 
summer fabrics, the important thing is toask 
yourself, ‘“Will it launder?’’ You can choose 
satins, taffetas, printed georgettes, printed 
cottons—even for sports skirts. Just make 
sure you select the kind that you can trust to 
water. Lux will cleanse it for you repeatedly. 


_ Wash them again and again 
Blouses! There is hardly a blouse material 


Use Lux for all these’ 


Chiffons Silk Stockings 
Crépe de Chines Baby’s Flannels 


Georgettes Fine Linens 
Mulls Sweaters 
Dimities Blankets 

Laces Silk Underwear 


Organdies Negligees 


THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES 
FOR LUX 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


How to launder delicate fabrics 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather 
in half a bowlful of very hot water. Add cold 
water to make the suds Jukewarm. Dip the article 
up and down in the pure lather. Squeeze the suds 
through it—Do not rub. Rinse three times in 
clear lukewarm water. Roll in a towel to dry par- 
tially. While still damp, press with a warm iron— 
never a hot one. 


LUX WON’T HURT ANYTHING 
PURE WATER ALONE WON’T INJURE 
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“Get a new car Ed?” 
“No, same little old last years 


“iy 


Eo 


i! 
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car refinished with Effecto!” 


Remember when you first got your car, all new and shiny; 
that thrill of pride — as you drove up to the house and the 


neighbors peeked out of the windows! 


CHfecto 


FINISHES 


Well, you can have that 
ee . 

grand and glorious feel- 
ing’ all over again without 
buying a new car, at the cost 
of a few dollars and several hours of 
interesting work. 


The answer is Effecto Auto Finishes 
— those quick-drying, easy-working, 
self-leveling high luster auto enamels, 
that have made interesting and easy the 
finishing of automobiles by the owner. 


Effecto is not a wax, polish or paint, 
but the genuine, original auto enamel that 
puts a deep, high gloss exame/ finish on 
your car, which stays there longer than 
the finish most auto manufacturers put 
on new cars. 


In addition to the seven live ename/ 
colors there are Effecto Finishing, 
(clear varnish) and. Effecto Top & 
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Wasn’t it great? 


Seat Dressing, which re- 
news and waterproofs 
mohair, imitation leather 
and all kinds of tops, as well 
as seats and upholstery. It dries in fif- 
teen, minutes; will not cause cracking, 
nor come off on the clothes. 

A can of Effecto Auto Black Enamel 
is a mighty handy thing around the 
garage. With it youcan touch.up each 
little rust spot as it appears; also scraped 
and bumped fenders, etc. 

Sold by paint, hardware and auto- 
mobile accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
149 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 95 Courtwright St. 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


ATT & i AM 


Quality in Seeds 
is the first thing 
to consider. You 
cannot succeed 
with your garden 
| unless you plant 

“Seeds that 
Grow.” 


Burpee’s 
Dollar Box 
Sufficient ‘seed to 
pisne a garden 
. 20 by 30feet. A 
complete Veg- 
etable garden 

for $1.00. 
Burpee’s 
? Dollar Box 


etable Seeds: 


Lettuce—Simpson | 
Onion— Wethersfield 
Parsley—Curled Dwarf ‘ 
Radish— White Icicle 
Radish—Scarlet Button 
Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Corn—Golden Bantam Tomato—Chalk’s Jewel 
Lettuce—May King Turnip— White Ege 

If purchased’ separately, this collection wouldcost $1.60. 
With the Dollar Box we include Cultural egal abe Garden 
Plan drawn to scale. Complete garden for $1 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL For 1 91 9 
Burpee’s Annual is considered the leading American Seed 
Catalog. It contaifs a complete list of the best Vegetableand 
Flower Seeds. It will be mailed to you free upon request. 

Write for your copy today. 


Bean—Stringless Green Pod 
Bean— Brittle Wi 
Beet—Crosby’ 

Cabbage— Allhead Karly 
Carrot—Chantenay 
Chard—Lucullus 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 


contains! the! 
following Veg- | 


DREERS 1919 


GARDEN BOOK 


IVES you the informa- 
tion you must have if 
your garden isto be a success. 


Everything Worth Growing 
in Vegetables, Flowers, plants, 
bulbs, roses, vines, berries, 
aquatics, etc., is listed and 
truthfully described — novel- 

ties and standard varieties. 


224 big pages, four color plates, 

over a thousand photographic 

illustrations. 

Mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 

HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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” 


‘Sassoon,’ 
go with you.” 

He looked at her blankly. % 

“‘T will not go with you, Sassoon.” Her 
hands clinched like steel bands. " “Be. 
cause it is not right, I will not go.” 

‘*Miriam’’—his voice was very gentle— 
“T do not understand you. What i is not 
right?” 

““Sassoon”’—her voice rose bad fell - ‘in 
nervous musical surges, like the quaveri 
of a violin, and there were sobs behind it, 
and tears— ‘Sassoon, when things got 
too bad in Russia, when the pogrometzky 
were running through the streets scream- 
ing for Jewish blood, when all through the 
Caucasus a Jew was never free from 
danger and insult—through Germany 
through Bulgaria—they came here. [ 
you had asked my father, Jacob Mendel 
who is dead, he would have told yor 
stories that would have made your blooc 
cold and your skin like the skin of a goose 
But you never looked for facts, Sa 
You wanted dreams.” 

She moved nearer him. She 7 he 
hand up. % 

“Wait, Sassoon! They came here, 2 anc 
they were happy and they got their chance 
And you came to them. And you carec 
for them and you taught them. You wer 
never tired imploring them to understanc 
and feel the duties of a new citizenship, t 
show all the world what the Jew is. Wher 
the war broke out, it was you who wen! 
about, sending your own people into battle 
There were times you saved this country 
from financial ruin. You leave it now. I 
is not right, Sassoon.” 

Through the faint shadows of dawn, th 
slim, swordlike figure of her, the burnin, 
eyes, the set face, the white, dramati 
hands showed dimly, like some ‘oracle i in 
temple of old Greece. : 

“Listen, Sassoon”’—her voice set sud 
denly—‘‘ I was at lunch down-town 01 
Tuesday, and sitting near me were tw 
women. They were talking about you 
‘He’s going to Palestine,’ one of them said 
And then the other—‘He’s made hi 
money,’ she laughed, ‘and now he’s goin 
off with it.’ And the first one laughed 
too. ‘It’s the way of the Yid,’ she sneered 
Wince, Sassoon, wince! ‘The way of & 
Yid! ) ” 

Erect and motionless, he listened to he 
His face had become furrowed granite 
and his frame carved stone. 

‘Oh, Sassoon’’—she had dropped to he 
knees, and down her cheeks tears suddenl. 
appeared like dew—“‘you want the bride 
land, the land of Beulah! Why, here i 
Beulah Land! Oh, Sassoon, blind one 
cannot you see? Not even in Palestine i 
Zion; but when we are dead—there i 
David’s city!” 

The lines in his face softened ana hi 
eyes grew dim. 
Miriam stood up. ~ 

““T love you, Sassoon!” 


she quavered. “I will not 


Fey voice tis 
developed a deep crooning. “TI love yo 
aS no woman ever could. If you wer 


poor and broken, I would sell the hair o} 
my head for you. If you are in trouble 
I am in trouble, too. If you were dead, 1] 
too, should die. But by the High One 


Sassoon, if you go, you go alone. For yo 
are not doing a right thing.” Her voic 
rose suddenly like a bugle. ‘‘You ar 


deserting the place that made you an 
that you helped make.” 
She moved to the door suddenly, ant 
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HE after effects of Goblin 
Soap are delightful! The skin 
is not only thoroughly cleaned, 
but is left soft and healthy. 


Especially good for children 
whose tender skin needs the 
greatest care. 


Goblin Soap 


WORKS WONDERS 


For office, home, workshop, gar- 
age; for every place, where thor- 
ough, wholesome cleanliness is 
desired and where economy is 
appreciated. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin 
Soap, please send us his name and we 
willsee that you are promptly supplied 


CUDAHY, 111 West Monroe St., Chicago 


64 Macauley Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


94 


Tetlows. 


Puss Willow 


REG U.S JEPAr 


Powder 


RE you miss- 
ing the de- 
lightful charm of 
Pussywillow? 


The finest complexion 
powder produced by 
the house of Henry 
Tetlow in fifty years. 


Sifted through silk, 
transparent, adherent; 


charming odor. Made 
in white, flesh, pink, 
cream and brunette. 


50 cents a box. 


Try it—we guarantee 


it to satisfy you in 
every way or the pur- 
chase price will be 
refunded. ~ Refuse 


‘striped boxes not bear- 
ing the Henry Tetlow 
signature. 


Trial Portion Free 


box 
State 


or a miniature 
sent for a dime. 
shade wanted. 


Henry TetLtow Co. 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 


195 


Henry Tetlow Building 
Philadelphia, Pa 


POPULARITY FOLLOWS THE 


UKULELE ' 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian ihe ag 


aM! 
= 
| 


or latest songs on the Ukulele you will be 
wanted everywhere. We teach by mail 
20 simple lessons; furnish you with a 
genuine Hawaiian Ukulele, music, 
OE est extras. Ask us to 
the story of Hawaiian music. 
You will ive pits No obligation— 


SO pel yatre 
awaiian Institute 
of Music 
1400 B’dway, Suite 2304, N. Res 


Don’t You Like Her Long 
Eye-Lashes? 


Any woman can now easily 
have this added charm. 
SimplyapplyLashneenonce 
aday. Results are quick 
and sure. Lashneen stim- 
ulates growthoflashes and 
brows bysupplyingnatural 
nourishment and by keep- 
ing them in healthy condi- 
tion. Used by many well- 
known stars of Stage and 
Sereen, and women of 
social prominence. Abso- 
lutely harmless. Try it. 

ailed on receipt of 50 
cents (coin or money or- 
der.) Send today—money 
back if not satisfied. 


Lashneen Co. - - Dept. 6 


Sylvia Breamer 
@ rising Screen star, says? 

Lashneen keeps myeyelashes 
and brows looking so beautiful 
that my icine ree ask how 


6 -E, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| never wake up at all. 


/sons may profitably be made. 


country like ours, 
| France leads in the world of ideas. 


_ glorious days of Greece. 


opening it, passed out. She turned for a 
minute with all the agony of her eyes 
focused on him. 

“Oh, Sassoon,” she pleaded, 
greater than Zion’s walls!” 

He walked toward the windows in a 
daze, as a sleeper might who had been 
roughly awakened and is not yet quite 
conscious, and, opening them, he stepped 
out on the balcony. Eastward, the sun 


“dream 


| had now come up a little along the horizon 
| and, 


struggling with massive gray-and- 
white cloud banks, was seeking to break 
through, here and there in red splotches, 
here and there in long, white, spearlike 
rays. Below, over the street, milk- 
carts rattled. A few blocks away came 
the booming of the elevated on Third 


| Avenue. 


But Sassoon was seeing none of these 
things. Through his mind there was run- 


| ning still the itinerary of the day before 


—the narrow, crowded gulches of Second 
Avenue, with their struggling, happy 
merchants; the little dingy synagogues; 


| the queer restaurants where his people ate 


their food in peace. 

“In peace!” he thought aloud. 
happiness and peace!”’ 

For so many years had the thought of 


a ih) 


* Zion been in his mind that it continually 
| obtruded itself on his thoughts, like a pre- 


suming person. But his wife’s words came 
to his mind, and again a mist crept over 
his eyes. 
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““David’s city! When we are dead: 

It was as though some formula of whi 
magic had been uttered, for as he stooc 
there clutching the balustrade, the pa 
thetic stones of the Temple hushed th 
voices, and into his mind there came jc 
ously, on tramping feet, a vision of his peo- 
ple coming out of bondage into the 
Land. 

All through New. York they were, all 
through America, working - against an- 
cient prejudices, overcoming them, beating 
them down. There was no question of 
conquest, none of rapacity. They came 
joyously, out of their fetid Ghettos, to 
breath pure air. 

He threw his head high in exaltation, 
and his eye caught a glimpse of a cloud 
above him, a white cirrus that the dawn- 
wind was blowing about, and as he watched 
it, it took form suddenly into the six- 

pointed star of David. He dropped : 
eyes as though before a miracle. 

“Beulah Land!” 

He turned suddenly, joyously, for in his 
heart there were cymbals clashing and 
the thrumming of harps, to go down-stairs 
to Miriam. She was waiting for him, he 
knew. But he did not know she was on 


‘her knees, praying as she had never prayed 


before. If he went, she had decided, he 
must go without her, and if he went with 
out her, she should. surely die. For he 
was all the world to her. She had no child. 
She had nothing but Sassoon 


A new Donn Byrne story, The Colleen Rue, will appear in May Conmepantas : 


The Intellectual Honesty of the French 


(Continued from page 61) 


| receive this reassurance; but as long as he 


needs it, he remains a child, and the world 
he lives in is a nursery-world. Things are 
not always and everywhere well with the 


| world, and each man has to find it out as 


he grows up. It is the finding-out that 
makes him grow, and until he has faced 
the fact and digested the lesson, he is not 
grown up—he is still in the nursery. 

The same thing is true of countries and 
peoples. The “sheltered life,” whether of 
the individual or of the nation, must either 
have a violent and tragic awakening—or 
The keen French 
intelligence perceived this centuries ago, 
and has always preferred to be awake and 
alive, at whatever cost. The cost has been 


| heavy, but the results have been worth it, 


for France leads the world intellectually 


| just because she is the most grown-up of 


the nations. 

In each of the great nations there is a 
small minority which is at about the same 
level of intellectual culture; but it is not 
between these minorities (though even here 
the level is higher in France) that compari- 
A cross- 
section of average life must be taken, and 
compared with the same average in a 
to understand why 


The theater has an importance in France 
which was matched only in the most 
The dramatic 
sense of the French—their faculty of per- 


| ceiving and enjoying the vivid contrasts 


and ironies of daily life, and their ability 
to express emotion where Anglo-Saxons 
can only choke with it—this innate dra- 
matic gift, which is a part of their general 


artistic endowment, leads them to ate 
an importance to the theater ho 
hensible to our blunter races. 

Americans new to France, and seeing it 
first in war-time, will be continually led 
to overlook the differences and see the 
resemblances between the two countries. 
They will notice, for instance, that the 
same kind of people who pack the music- 
halls and ‘‘movie” shows at home also 
pack them in France. But if they will 
take a seat at one of the French national 
theaters (the ThéAtre Francais or the 
Odéon), they will see people of the same 
level of education as those of the cinema- 
halls enjoying with keen discrimination 
a tragedy by Racine or a drama of Victor 
Hugo’s. In America, the “movie” and 
music-hall audiences require no higher 
form of nourishment. In France they do, 
and the Thursday matinées in theaters 
which give the classic drama are as packed 
as the house where ‘‘The Mysteries of 
New York” are unrolled, while on the occa- 
sion of the free performances given on 
national holidays in these theaters, a line 
composed of working people, poor students, 
and all kinds of modest wage-earners forn 
at the door hours before the performance 
begins. 

The people whe assist at these great 
tragic performances have a strong-enou, 
sense of reality to understand the part 
that grief and calamity play in life and 
in art; they feel instinctively that no real 
art can be based on a humbugging atti- 
tude toward life, and it is their intellectual 
honesty which makes them exact and 
en joy its fearless representation. 

It is also their higher average of educa- 
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Columbia Grafonolas 
—Standard Models 
up to $300; Period 
Designs up to $2100 


You will realize, perhaps as you 
have never realized before, the 
flawless perfection of Columbia re- 
production — you will understand 
why these artists themselves are 
thoroughly satisied when they hear 
their records played, why they are 
glad to make records exclusively 


for Columbia. 


To make a good record great, play it 


on the Columbia Grafonola. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO, 


New York 
London Office: 102 Clerkenwell Road E,. C. 


What a concert it would be! 


Imagine this group of marvelously gifted artists appear- 
ing on one platform, in one evening! They would pack 
the biggest auditorium. 


Yours is the privilege of hearing them, fromthe depths 
of your pet arm chair, any evening you choose. And 
with every individual intonation and shading, every gleam 
of warm tone color. For all these famous stars of concert 
and opera make records for Columbia. 


Drop into any Columbia shop, select from the varied 
repertoire of these superb artists the selections for which 
you care the most, and ask the dealer to play them for 
you on the Columbia Grafonola. 
rk 


Lashanska 


Casals 
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Know the Soy of a Ferfect Skin 


When you peer in the glass of a morning do you know the joy 
that a perfect skin gives ? If your skin is not just what you want 
it to be,—if it is sallow, rough, red or course in texture,—use 
Resinol Soap. There is a healing medication in its creamy lather 
which tends to overcome complexion troubles of this nature. 


As a result, those who have adopted this soap for general toilet 
use seldom know the embarrassment of a poor complexion. 
For gencrous free sam- 


ple, write Department A-11, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


SEXUAL" 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wifeshould know 


| DERMA VIVA| 


WHITENS THE SKIN oie } 
Or Money Back 


fact, as much as possible. 


_enjoyment of beauty and the exercise of 


Is used in place of 
powder, has same 
effect but does not 
show. 
Red, Brown or Dark 
Face, Neck, Arms or 
Hands made a beau- 
tiful white at once 
or money cheerfully 
refunded. 

Absolutely Harmless. 
When entertaining or 
being entertained, you % 
will find exquisite ‘satis- “"" 
faction in having your 
skin so beautiful. Accept no substitute. 

Try Derma Viva Rouge also, purely vegetable. 
In mirrored box, with puff. 

Hither article sold at avery toilet counter or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 50c. 


DERMA VIVA CO. GOR ollzS Dearborn Sis 


Mailed in ‘What every parent should know 
plain wrapper Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 403 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


~~ SEXOLOGY -. 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Allin onevolume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Illustrated Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


LET Te, ) Xmen = PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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arts of the past to feel the need of them 
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tion, of ‘‘culture,” it would be truer to 
say, lf the word, with us, had not come to — 
stand for the pretense rather than the 
reality. Education in its elementary se 
is much more general in America than 
in France. There are more people wh 
can read in the United States; but wha 
do they read? The whole point, as far a: 
any real standard goes, is there. If t 
ability to read carries the average man 
no higher than the gossip of his neighbors 
if he asks nothing more nourishing out of 
books and the theater than he gets i 
hanging about the store, the bar, and th 
street-corner, then culture is bound to b 
dragged down to him instead of his being 
lifted up by culture. 
Ill 
THE very significance—the note of ridi- : 
cule and slight contempt—which attaches 
to the word “culture” in America would 
be quite unintelligible to the French of 
any Class. It is inconceivable to them that 
anyone should consider it superfluous, and 
even slightly comic, to know a great deal, 
to know the best in every line, to know, in 


There are ignorant and vulgar- minded 
people in France as in other countrie 
but instead of dragging the popular 
standard of culture down to their ow 
level, and ridiculing knowledge as th 
affectation of a self-conscious clique, the 
are obliged to esteem it, to pretend t 
have it, and to try to talk its language— 
which is not a bad way of pectrnle t 
acquire it. 5 
The odd Anglo-Saxon view that a ion 
of beauty and an interest in ideas imply 
effeminacy is quite unintelligible to the 
French—as unintelligible as, for instance, 
the other notion that athletics make men 
manly. 
The French would say that athleti 
make men muscular, that education makes 
them efficient, and that what makes them 
manly is their general view of life, or, in 
other words, the completeness of their 
intellectual honesty. And the conduct of 
Frenchmen during the last four and a ha 
years looks as though there were something 


to be said in favor of this opinion. » 


The French are persuaded that the 


the critical intelligence are two of the things 
best worth living for; and the notion tha 
art and knowledge could ever, in a civilized 
state, be regarded as negligible, or sub-| 
ordinated to merely material interests, 
would never occur to them. It does nol 
follow that everything they create is beau- 
tiful, or that their ideas are always valuab. 
or interesting; what matters is the estee 
in which the whole race holds ideas an 
their noble expression. 
T heoretically, America holds art an 
ideas in esteem also; but she does not, as 
a people, seek or desire them. This i 
difference is partly due to awe: America 
has not lived long at her ease with beauty, 
like the old European races, whose art 
reaches back through an unbroken in- 
heritance of thousands of years of luxury 
and culture. : 
It would have been unreasonable to 
expect a new country, plunged in the 
struggle with material necessities, to 
create an art of her own, or to have 
acquired familiarity enough with the great 
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ind civilizing influences. But America is 
jow ripe to take her share in the long 
nheritance of the races she descends from; 
ind it is a pity that just at this time the 
nelination of the immense majority of 
\mericans is setting away from all real 
ducation and real culture. 

Intellectual honesty was never so little 
‘n respect in the United States as in the 
‘ears before the war. Every sham and 
ubstitute for education and literature 
und art was steadily crowding out the real 
hing. ‘‘Get-rich-quick” is a much less 
langerous device than “Get-educated- 
\juick,” but the popularity of the first has 
ed to the attempt to realize the second. 
' tis possible to get rich quickly in a coun- 
; 


s promoters of enjoyment or as refining 


‘ry full of money-earning chances; but 
here is no short cut to education. 
| Perhaps it has been an advantage to 
he French to have had none of our chances 
)fsudden enrichment. Perhaps the need of 
‘iecumulating money slowly leads people 
‘o be content with less, and consequently 
tives them more leisure to care for other 
\hings. There could be no greater error— 
‘is all Americans know—than to think 
shat America’s ability to make money 
yuickly has made her heedless of other 
‘values; but it has set the pace for the pur- 
juit of those other values, a pursuit that 
eads to their being trampled underfoot in 
he general rush for them. 
| The French, at any rate, living more 
lowly, have learned the advantage of 
iving more deeply. In science, in art, in 
yechnical and industrial training, they 
mow the need of taking time and the 
vastefulness of superficiality. French uni- 
versity education is a long and stern proc- 
ss, but it produces minds capable of more 
‘ustained effort and a larger range of 
/hought than our hasty doses of learning. 
And this strengthening discipline of the 
jnind has preserved the passion of the 
french for intellectual honesty. No race 
3 so little addicted to fads, for fads are 
Mierally untested ‘propositions. The 
‘rench tendency is: to test every new 
\heory, religious, artistic, or scientific, in 
jhe light of wide knowledge and long 
\xperience, and to adopt it only if it 
jtands this scrutiny. It is for this rea- 
oon that France has so few religions, so 
ew philosophies, and so few quick cures 
jor mental or physical woes. And it is 
jor this reason, also, that there are so 
jew advertisements in the French news- 
apers. 
| Nine-tenths of English and American 
| dvertising is based on the hope that 
jome one has found a way of doing some- 
hing, or curing some disease, or overcom- 
ng some infirmity more quickly than by 
he accepted methods. The French are 
00 incredulous of short cuts and nostrums 
/o turn to such promises with much hope. 
Cheir unshakable intellectual honesty and 
|heir sound intellectual training lead them 
/0 distrust any way but the straight and 
jarrow one when a difficulty is to be 
jmastered or an art acquired. ‘They are, 
| bove all, democratic in their steady 
/Onviction that there is no “Royal Road” 
/0 the worth-while things, and that every 
‘ard of the Way to Wisdom has to be 
taveled on foot, and not spun over ina 
fpeotiless joy ride. : 


| 
Mrs. Wharton’s next article will appear 
in an early issue. 
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was on him, had to rummage out the very 
depths ot old association, so that, once for 
all, he might know whether he had strength 
to close the door on the past. 

Five o’clock struck before he had fin- 
ished, and, almost dropping with fatigue, 
he sat down at his little piano in bright 
daylight. The last memory to beset him 
_ was the first ot all—his honeymoon, before 
they came back to live in this house, 
| already chosen, furnished, and waiting for 

them. They had spent it in Germany—the 
_ first days in Baden-Baden, and each morn- 
ing had been awakened by a chorale played 
| down in the gardens of the Kurhaus, a 
gentle, 
that they were in heaven. And softly, 
so softly that the tunes seemed to be but 
_ dreams, he began playing those old chorales, 
one after another, so that the stilly sounds 
floated out through the opened window, 
puzzling the early birds and cats and those 
few humans who were abroad as yet. 


| He received the telegram from Noel in 
| the afternoon of the same day, just as he 
was about to set out for Leila’s to get news 
/ ot her, and close on the top of it came 
Lavendie. He found the painter standing 
disconsolate in front of his picture. 

“Mademoiselle has deserted me.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid we shall all desert you soon, 
| monsieur.” 

“You are going?” 

Paves 2k am leaving here. 
to France.” 

“And mademoiselle?” 
‘She is at Dover with my son-in- n-law.” 
The painter ran his hands through his 

hair, but stopped them half-way, as if 
aware that he was being guilty of ill breed- 
ing. 

“Mon Dieu! Is that not a sa for 
| you, monsieur le curé?”’ 

But his sense of the calamity was so 
_ patently limited to his unfinished picture 
that Pierson could not help a smile. 

“Ah, monsieur,” said the painter, on 
whom nothing was lost, “comme je suis 
égoiste! I show my feelings; it is deplor- 
| able. My disappointment must seem a 
| bagatelle to you, who will be so distressed 
/ at leaving your old home. This must be 
|a time of great trouble. Believe me, I 
understand. But to sympathize with a 
grief which is not shown would be an im- 
pertinence, would it not? You English 
gentlefolk do not let us share your griefs; 
you keep them to yourselves.” 

Pierson stared. 

“True,” he said. ‘“‘Quite true.” 

“T am no judge of Christianity, mon- 
sieur, but for us artists the doors of the 
human heart stand open, our own and 
others. I suppose we have no pride— 
‘Cest trés indélicat. Tell me, monsieur— you 
would not think it worthy of you to speak 
to me of your troubles, would you, as I 
have spoken of mine?” Pierson bowed his 
head, abashed. ‘‘ You preach of universal 
charity and love,’”’ went on Lavendie; 
‘““but how can there be that when you teach 
also secretly the keeping of your troubles 
to yourselves? Man responds to example, 
not to teaching; you set the example of the 
, Stranger, not the brother. You expect 
from others what you do not give. Frankly, 
monsieur, do you not feel that with every 
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. Opening your hearts, you feel that you le 


beautiful tune, to remind them ‘ 


- Christ, if he were on earth, would count 1 
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revelation of your soul and feelings, vi 
goes out of you? I will tell you 
if you will not think it an offense. 


authority. You are officers, and mt 
never forget that. Is it not so?” 

Pierson grew red. 

“I hope there is another feeling, too 
think we feel that to speak of our suffe 
or deeper feelings is to obtrude oneself, to 
make a fuss, to be self-concerned, when} 
might be concerned with others.” ; 

“Monsieur, au fond we are all concerned 
with self. To seem selfless is but your par- 
ticular way of cultivating the perfection of 
self. You admit that not to obtrude self 
is the way to perfect yourself. Eh bien! 
What is that but a deeper concern with 
self? To be free of this, there is no way 
but to forget all about oneself i in what one 
is doing, as I forget everything when I am 
painting. But,” he added, with a —_ 
smile, ‘‘you would not wish to forget t! 
perfecting of self—it would not be nha 
your profession. So I must take away 
this picture, must I not? It is one of my 
best works. I regret much not to have 
finished it.” 2 

‘Some day, perhaps——’ = 

““ “Some day!’ The picture will stand 
still, but mademoiselle will not. She va 
rush at something, and—behold!—this 
face will be gone. No; I prefer to km 
as it is. It has truth now.” And liftin 
down the canvas, he stood it against ‘a 
wall and folded up the easel. “‘ Bonsoir, 
monsieur, you have been very good to me. 
Adieu!” He wrung Pierson’s hand; and 


his face tor a moment seemed all eyes and 


spirit. “‘ Adieu!” 

‘““Good-by,” Pierson murmured. “God 
bless you!” 

ea don’ t know if I have great confidence 
in him,” replied Lavendie, “but I shall 
ever remember that so good a man as you 
has wished it. To mademoiselle my distin- 
guished salutations, if you please. If you 
will permit me, I will come ve for my 

other things to- -morrow.” a 

And, carrying easel and canyas, he de- 
parted. 

Pierson stayed in the old drawing-room, 
waiting for Gratian to come in, and 
thinking over the painter’s words. 
his education and position really made it 
impossible for him to be brotherly? Was 
this the secret of the impotence which e 
sometimes felt, the reason why charity a a 
love were not more alive in the hearts 0 
his congregation? “God knows I’ve > 
consciousness of having felt myself supe- 
rior,” he thought; ‘‘and yet I would be 
truly ashamed to tell people of my troubles 
and of my struggles. | Can it be tha 


Pharisees, believing ourselves not as 0 
men? But surely it is not as Christians 
but rather as gentlemen that we keep 
ourselves to ourselves. ‘Officers,’ h 
called us. I fear—I fear it is true.” Al 

well—there would be not many more “ 


now. He would learn out there how to 
open the hearts of others—and his own 
Suffering and death leveled all barriers, 
made all men brothers... ee 

He was still sitting there when Gratian 
came in, and, taking her hand, he said 4 
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’ 
Gracie, I want you to get transferred and 
goto them. I’m giving up the parish and 
asking for a chaplaincy.” 

_ “ ‘Giving up’? After all this time? Is 
it because of Nollie?” 
~ “No; I think not. I think the time has 
‘come. I feel my work here is barren.” 
~ “Oh, no! And even if it is, it’s only 
‘because——””’ 

_ Pierson smiled. 

“Because of what, Gracie?” 

“Dad, it’s what I’ve felt in myself. We 
want to think and decide things for our- 
selves; we want to own our consciences; 
we can’t take things at second hand any 


longer.”’ 
* Pierson’s face darkened. 
“Ah!” he said. ‘‘To have lost faith 


is a grievous thing.” 

“We're gaining charity 
tian. ‘ 

“The two things are not opposed, my 
dear.” 

“Not in theory; but in practice I think 
they often are. Oh, dad, you look so tired! 
Have you really made up your mind? 
Won’t you feel lost?” 

“For a little. But I shall find myself 
out there.” 

- But the look on his face was too much for 
Gratian’s composure, and she turned away. 

Pierson went down to his study to write 
his letter of resignation. Sitting before 
that blank sheet of paper, he realized to the 
full how strongly he had resented the pub- 
lic condemnation passed on his own flesh 
and blood, how much his action was the 
expression of a purely mundane cham- 
pionship of his daughter, of a mun- 
dane mortification. ‘‘Pride,”’ he thought. 
“Ought I to stay and conquer it?’’ Twice 
he set his pen down, twice took it up 
again. He could not conquer it. To stay 
where he was not wanted, on a sort of 
sufferance—never! 

And he sat before that empty sheet of 
paper and tried to do the hardest thing a 
man can do—to see himself as others see 
him—and met with such success as one 
might expect—harking at once to the 
verdicts, not of others at all but of his 
own conscience, and coming soon to that 
perpetual gnawing sense which had pos- 
sessed him ever since the war began, that 
it was his duty to be dead. This feeling 
that to be alive was unworthy of him 
When so many of his flock had made the 
last sacrifice was reenforced by his domes- 
tic tragedy and the bitter disillusionment 
it had brought. A sense of having lost 
caste weighed on him while he sat there 
With his past receding from him, dusty 
and unreal. He had the queerest feeling 
of his old life falling from him, dropping 
round his feet like the outworn scales of a 
serpent, rung after rung of tasks and duties 
yerformed day after day, year after year. 
Had they ever been quite real? Well, 
he had shed them now, and was to move 
out into life illumined by the great reality 
—death! And, taking up his pen, he wrote 
his resignation. 
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cried Gra- 
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.. 
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"Tue last Sunday—sunny and bright. 
Though he did not ask her to go, Gratian 
ent to every service that day. And the 
f ht of her, after this long interval, in 
1eir old pew, where once he had been 
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wont to see his wife’s face and draw re- 
freshment therefrom, affectec Pierson 
more than anything else. He had told 
no one of his coming departure, shrinking 
from the falsity and suppression which 
must underlie every allusion and expres- 
sion of regret. In the last minute of his 
last sermon he would tell them. He went 


| through the day in a sort of dream. Truly 


proud and sensitive under this social 
blight, he shrank from all alike, made no 
attempt to single out supporters or ad- 
herents from those who had fallen away. 
He knew there would be some, perhaps 
many, seriously grieved that he was go-, 
ing; but to try and realize who they were, 
to weigh them in the scales against the 
rest and so forth was quite against his 
nature. It was all or nothing. 

But when, for the last time of all those 
hundreds, he mounted the steps of his 
dark pulpit, he showed no trace of finality, 
did not perhaps even feel it yet. For so 
beautiful a summer evening, the congre- 
gation was large. In spite of all reticence, 
rumor was busy and curiosity still rife. 
The writers of the letters, anonymous and 
otherwise, had spent a~week, not indeed 
in proclaiming what they had done, but 
in justifying to themselves the secret fact 
that they had done it. And this was best 
achieved by speaking to their neighbors 
of the serious and awkward situation of 
the poor vicar. The result was visible in 
a better attendance than had been seen 
since summer-time began. 

Pierson had never been a great preacher; 
his voice lacked resonance and pliancy, 
his thought breadth and buoyancy, and 
he was not free from the singsong which 
mars the utterance of many who have to 
speak professionally. But he always made 
an impression of goodness and sincerity. 
On this last Sunday evening, he preached 
again the first sermon he had ever preached 
from that pulpit, fresh from the honey- 
moon with his young wife.. “Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” It lacked now the happy fervor 


_ | of that most happy of all his days, yet 
| gained poignancy, coming from so worn 


a face and voice. 

Gratian, who knew that he was going 
to end with his farewell, was in a choke 
of emotion long before he came to it. 
She sat winking away her tears, and 
not till he paused—for so long that she 
thought his strength had failed—did she 
look up. He was leaning a little forward, 
seeming to see nothing; but his hands, 
grasping the pulpit’s edge, were quivering. 
There was deep silence in the church, 
for the look of his face and figure was 
strange, even to Gratian. When his lips 
parted to again speak, a mist covered her 
eyes, and she lost sight of him. 

“Friends, I am leaving you. These are 
the last words I shall ever speak in this 
place. I go to other work. You have been 
very good to me. God has been very 
good to me. I pray with my whole heart 
that he may bless you all. Amen. Amen.” 

The mist cleared into tears, and she 
could see him again gazing down at her. 
Was it at her? He was surely seeing some- 
thing—some vision sweeter than reality, 
something he loved more dearly. She fell 
on her knees and buried her face in her 
hands. All through the hymnshe knelt, and 
through his clear. slow benediction: “The 


The next instalment of Saint’s Progress will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 
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peace of God, which passeth all under-~ 
‘standing, keep your hearts and minds in 


the knowledge and love of God, and of his 


Son, Jesus Christ our Lord; and the bless-_ 


ing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, ' 
and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and 
remain with you always.” 
knelt on till she was alone in the church. 
Then she rose and stole home. He did 
not come in; she did not expect him. 
over,” she kept thinking; “‘all over. My 
beloved daddy! Now he has no home, 
Nollie and I have pulled him down. And, 


And still she 


“Tae 


yet I-couldn’t: help it,,: and perhaps she 


couldn’t. Poor. Nollie!” : 


a 


Pierson had stayed in the vestry, talk-> 
ing with his choir and wardens; there 
was no hitch, for his resignation had been ; 
accepted, and he had arranged with a 
friend to carry on till the new vicar was. 
appointed.’ When they were gone, he 
went back into the empty church_and° 


up there was open, and he stood leaning” 
against the stone, looking out, resting his” 
whole being. Only now that it was over, 
did he know what stress he had been 
through. Sparrows were chirping,” but. 
sound of traffic had almost ceased i- 
that quiet Sunday hour of the evenin 
meal. 
Finished! 
never come up here again; never see those 
roof-lines, that, corner of square-garde n, 
and_ hear. this familiar chirping _ of | the 
sparrows. ~~ a 
He-sat down at the organ aS began. 
play —the last time the sound would roll 


out and echo round the emptied house of 


God. 

For a long time he played, while che 
building darkened slowly down there be- 
low him. Of all that he would leave, he 
would miss this most—the right to come 
and play here in the darkening church, to 
release emotional sound in this dim, empty 
space growing ever more beautiful with 
darkness. From chord to chord he let 
himself go deeper and deeper into the 
surge and swell of those sound-wayes, los- 
ing all sense of actuality, till the music 
and.the whole dark building were fused 1 in 
one rapturous solemnity. 

Away down there, the danineee a 
over tke church till. the pews, the altar 
—all was invisible save the columns 
and the walls. He began playing his 
favorite slow movement—from Beethoy- 
en’s Seventh Symphony—kept to the end, 
for the visions it ever brought him. And 
a cat, which had been stalking the spar- 
rows, crept in through the little window 
and crouched, startled, staring at him 
with her green eyes. He closed the organ, 
went quickly down, and, blowing out thi 
candles, locked ap his church for ‘the last 
time. 

It was warmer outside than in, ail 
lighter, for daylight was not quite gone 
He moved away a few yards, and st 
looking up. Walls, buttresses, and spire 
were clothed in milky, shadowy. ora 
The top of the spire seemed to touch 
a star. ‘“‘Good-by, my church!” he 
thought. ‘‘Good-by—good-by!” He felt 


Incredible | that he vou 


‘mounted to the organ-loft. A little window g 


his face quiver, clenched his teeth, and , 


turned away. 
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It is the favorite of 
athletes and of college athletic trainers. It is 


and germicidal liniment. 


preferred because it is absolutely dependable in 
eliminating stiffness and allaying inflammation. 
Absorbine, Jr., cleanses as well as heals; it may 
be applied to open wounds, acting as a soothing 
and antiseptic lotion. 


You will like the “feel” of this clean fragrant 
and antiseptic liniment. It penetrates quickly, 
leaves no greasy residue and is intensely refreshing. 
Only a few drops needed to do the work as 


Absorbine, Jr., is highly concentrated. 


Get a bottle today. Your druggist sells it. If, 
by any chance he is out of stock, a bottle will 
be mailed to you anywhere on receipt of price, 


$1.25. 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 
will be sent post-paid upon receipt 
of ten cents in stamps. 

W. F. Young, P.D.F., 66 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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POMPEIAN 


® MASSAGE @CREAM @ 


POMPEIAN +] 
SAGE CREAM 


‘Don’t Envy a Good Complexion—Have One 


““Yes, I'm following your example, Mother. If 


I’m to have a wonderful complexion like yours, 
when I get to be forty, | must do as you have done 
and begin to use Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. 

“A pinch of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 
rubbed in—then out again. Such a little thing to 
do—but what a difference it makes if done reg- 
ularly. It keeps youth in the face.”’ 

As it rubs in and then out of the skin in its own 
peculiar way, it brings a clear, athletic glow that 
suggests healthy vigor. It purifies and youth-i-fies 


the skin. Price at the stores, 55c, 80c and $1.05. 


Trial jar sent with Liberty Panel. 


For Instant Beauty in Daytime— 


First a touch of delicately perfumed Pom- 
peian DAY Cream worked well into the 
skin so that the cream will make your powder 
stay on evenly and not in spots. Now 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder with its pearly 
touch and captivating perfume. Then a bit 
of Pompeian BLOOM on the cheeks. 
Milady knows that this final touch of color 
in the cheeks not only adds the bloom of 
vouthful beauty, but also makes her eyes 
seem darker and more lustrous. Presto! 
What a change in a few moments. Instant 


beauty indeed! Samples sent with Liberty 
Panel. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder (flesh, 
white or brunette), Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing) or Pompeian BLOOM may be 
used separately or together as described 
above. Sold by your druggist at 50c for 
each article. Guaranteed by the makers 
of the well-known Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (55c, 80c and $1.05) and Pompeian 
HAIR Massage, for Dandruff (60c and 
$1.10). 


Liberty Girl Art Panel and 4 Samples 


will be sent for a dime. A beautiful, patriotic panel, 28 inches by 7 inches, finished in colors. With 


the samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. 


Please clip the coupon now. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 2036 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


CLIP COUPON NOW 


POMPEIAN CO. 
2086 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a 1919 Lib- 
erty Girl Panel and 4 samples. 


Namet- 


EACH day we fee] that we may more con- 
fidently assure you that the supply of Djer-Kiss 
will be no longer uncertain—that you will be 
able at all times to procure one and all the 
Spécialités de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Face Pow- 
der, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, Végétale, Soap 
et—* Rouge! 


SEND FOR THESE SAMPLES 
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Voila! There is now a new Spécialiteé— 
*Rouge—in a dainty box. 
without delay, to add this new Spécialité to 
your toilet table. 

Si chic, si charmant, si francais. the Specialités 
de Djer-Kiss! : 


You will want. 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s wmportateurs, the Alfred H. Smith 
Co., of 48 West 34th Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples 
of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 


eCr- 


LRF 


Made in France only 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 
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SMIRNOFF’S RUSSIAN SHAMPOO adds a crowning touch to hair beauty. 


«Sole Importers « NEW YORK 


In quality worthy of Djer-Kiss. 


j 


(*Rouce OnLy prepared in America) 


@ 


Send for sample, 10c. 
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haracter have changed; and in the second, 
- would be a low-down German trick 
is helpless lump like me to grab you 
resh from your volcano and marry you 
yefore you had a chance to pick and 
hoose for yourself.” 

But I have picked and chosen,” 
acia protested. ‘I have chosen you, 
Wade. You are the only man | have told 
hat I should like to marry, though I did 
ell Mr. Brown that I thought he would 
nake a very nice husband. And you are 
ot a helpless lump. You may seem so to 
ourself and to other people, but you 
ion’t to me. You see, I have always 
mown you as you are now, so I don’t 
nake unpleasant comparisons. ”’ 

I could see from Wade’s face that she 
ad played a trump-card here. An old 
nan takes a natural pleasure in having 
is worth assayed for what it has been, 
ut a young man desires to be esteemed 
t his actual value, and it was perhaps 
ere that Wade had most suffered. His 
sefulness had become a thing of the past 
9 most people who knew him, and they 
vere fools enough to show it in their 
actless sympathy. Lucia was no doubt 
erst that had taken him for granted 
s a perfectly serviceable and _ highly 
esirable individual, ignoring the defect 
f blindness as if it had been a stammer or 
atfoot. And her next remark proved how 
ich her nature was in that rare and in- 
imably precious gift of tact which, when 
lended with native sweetness of soul, is 
nown as “charm,” for she said, softly, 
-“T think I like you better as you are, 
Vade, because if you love me without 
eing able to see me, I will know that 
ou love me with your heart and not 
ith your eyes.”” She smiled. “That is 
he way I loved my goat, who was not at 
ll pretty to look at.” 
‘This was too much for the poor boy’s 
elf-restraint. He drew her to him and 
issed her, and as he loosed her again, I 
aw that his eyes were glistening. My 
ord! I have seen some love-making in 
ty time, but never anything just like 
hat, and, being an emotional sort of ass, 
felt my throat swell. It was so sweetly 
atural, so unconscious. There was no 
10re about it to embarrass one than if 
aey had been a pair of wood-doves billing 
id cooing on a branch, and the female 
xeding her mate which had been blinded 
y some swine of a pot-hunter. 
“T do love you with my heart, darling 
id,” said Wade huskily, “and I love you 


ith my eyes, too, even if they can’t see | 


that a peach you are. But we can’t | 


uk about marrying until we put our 


use in order. Come on; let’s go down | 


» the beach and let this long-suffering 
peer get on the job again.” 


s II 


Ettior got to work on his full-length 
ortrait of Suzanne that afternoon, using 
tdinary colors on my advice, and, as the 
cture proceeded, this proved to be good, 
€ more refined medium being, in hands 
customed to a crude one, like giving a 
-edged, tempered tool to a primitive 
we-carver who had been digging at 
designs with a jagged chunk of flint. 


The Popular 
Razor 


of the day 
Like a close friend, you can bank on the GEM 


Razor any time, under any circumstance—that’s 
the secret of its popularity among men every- 
where for over a quarter of a century—and es- 
pecially among the boys in the service, where 
simplicity, efficiency, economy and durability 
count—nmillions of GEMS now in use. 


The separate parts as included Gem Blades, well tempered, ground 


in outfit are shown in illustre- 


tion, both inside and outside and honed to perfection, hold their edge 


of case. 


indefinitely— they're marvels of unvary- 
ing quality and uniformity. 


$100 Sutst 

Outfit 

———— Complete 
Includes frame, shaving and stropping 
handles, and seven Gem Blades 


in handsome case as illustrated, or in 
Khaki case for traveling. 


Add 50c to above price, for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., NewYork 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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-* Have your 
eyes examined” 


Vou ARE as omicieied as your 
eyes and the only way to 
know that your eyes are really 
efficient is to have them examin- 
ed. If you need glasses, ask for 


Sh elltex Rimmed 


poids AND SPECTACLES 
Quality Beyond Question 


= at no greater cost & 
TYLISH in design, Shur-ons 
attract favorable attention; 
optically correct, they improve 
your vision; mechanically right, 
they are comfortably secure. 
Fitted with 


Shur-on KOSMA Lenses 
—tinted lenses that shut out 
strong light—Shur-ons arethe 
glasses you will like best. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Est..1864 = Rochester, N.Y. 
Sole Manufacturers of 
Shur-on Optical Products 


: at ‘fil : 


ELIZABETH ARDEN. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN'S 
Salons have long been the 
Mecca for women who desired the services of the fore- 
most specialist in the cultivation of beauty. Many, 
however, cannot come for the treatments, so Eliza- 
beth Arden has determined that the Treatments shall 
come to them. To this end she has arranged the 
ELIZABETH ARDEN HOME COURSE 
Through her systematized method, Elizabeth Arden 
can analyze your requirements and be as certain of 
results as if you were aregular client at her Salon. 
She will plan a course to suit your needs which will 
improve your natural charms and pleasingly empha- 
size your individuality. 
To obtain information, check any items in the follow- 
ing list you wish advice about and send, with your 
name and address, to Elizabeth Arden ‘at her New 
ns eggs You incur no obligation. Booklet on 
CULTIVATION OF 
Complexion... Eyes... Hair... Hands... Eyelashes and 
Brows... Contour of ‘Neck, Bust, ‘Arms, Shoulders... 
CORRECTION OF 
Sagging Muscles... Double Chin... Wrinkles or Lines... 
Blackheads... Coarse pores... Acne... Brown Spots... 
Weight, too thin... too stout. 


673 Fifth A 
ElizabethArden Dept, C 4, New York 


} W: 1147 Connecticut 
Seems 192 Boylston St. Newport, 184 Believes Ave. 


|| fashion. 


Having a sound, basic knowledge of his 
craft, gained in building with his rough- 
hewn blocks, Elliot, lke the Norman 
builders, when they first got their hairy 
but intelligent paws on Caen stone, found 
an easy field for his potentialities. He 
got accents and nuances hitherto im- 
possible. 

It speedily became clear to me that I 
had a great portraitist in captivity. The 
same thing became evident to others who 
looked in—lay brethren—for it really 
does not need a Ruskin to tell one how to 
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man would do if he were to spend fit 
years ona desert island.” - 

“T quite agree with you, my answere 
“In fact, he would be much less apt 
do them.” 

She bit her lip to keep it from twitehin 
“Of course, you artists are bound | 
defend each other, ” said she. “But this 
really a very serious and painful matte 
the more so as Mr. Fiske has known fro 
the first that Suzanne Talbot was engag 
to marry my son. Besides, artists wl 
were men of honor have given me ~ 


Cees Sicekles at ere writing- Tere 


Cynthia Stockley has just completed a novelette as sparkling as 
“April Folly” in its revelation of the many facets of woman’s nature. 


Lost Loraine Loree 


begins in 
May Cosmopolitan. 


judge a painting, given the straight goods 
without any “‘ists”’ and “isms.”” Suzanne 
got interested in the picture from the 
first, and she must have got interested 
in the painter, too, for she let Elliot take 
her joy-riding in my little two-seater, 
which he had learned to drive in an unholy 
He was, like myself, a garrulous 
worker, and when the sittings were in 
progress, one could hear his steady patter 
from the front of the house. He was 
also very rapid in his work. 

Meanwhile, deeply immersed in my 
own job, I had ceased to serve as time- 
keeper on Lucia and Wade and left the 
business to work out according to the 
laws of nature and human events. Then, 


||suddenly, the wind struck in at a different 


slant, which made things look as if it 
might work out according to the law of 
storms. Mrs. Smith, with an Elizabethan 


||}countenance, dragged me into her boudoir 


and delivered an edict ex cathedra. 

“Mr. Brown,” said she, in. outraged 
accents, “‘I fear that your friend Mr. Fiske 
has not rid himself of his Latin Quarter 
principles—or lack of them.’ 

“The latter, as I remember the life,’ 
I answered. ‘‘But why this stern impeach- 


‘|ment, chére madame?” 


“You need not try to gloss it over on 
the plea of his having spent twenty years 
on a desert island,” said she. ‘‘There 
are certain things which no honorable 


understand that their studios were to | 
considered in the same light as the co 
sulting-room of a surgeon.” 

“Some are even more expensive,” 
said; “but we are not required to take ar 
Hippocratic oath, if that is what y 
mean.’ 

“T don’t know what that is, but it 
precisely what I mean,” she answere 
“Yesterday morning, Mr. Fiske invite 
me to drop in and see the portrait, but . 
I was busy all day, I did not go until th 
afternoon—” She hesitated. 

“Well?” I murmured. 

“Well, not to go into details I we 
there about an hour ago, and as I push 
aside the portiéres, I discovered that yo 
fascinating confrére was taking far mo 
interest in his model than in his wor 
I withdrew unperceived.” 

“Such things will happen,” I sighe 
“Poor Elliot!” 

“Poor rubbish! Poor blind Wade, if y 
like. The man was kissing her.” 

“Hooray!” I exclaimed. ‘Was she 
eh—resisting?”’ 

“She was nof!’’ snapped Mrs. Smit 
“She had her hands on his shoulde 
and looked as if she were there for t 
rest of her life.’ $ 

“Let us ees that she was,” I answere 
“because Wade is not in the least in lo 
with her and has absolutely no desire 
marry her. He told me so. 


a 
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. In A Million 
Right Hands 


HE moment you own Eversharp, your pencil 
troubles cease— absolutely, positively, certainly, 
everlastingly! That is why Eversharp is already the 
' trusty right-hand friend of a million writers, with 
thousands of new friends being added daily. 


Always sharp— never sharpened —no more whittling. 
Enough lead for a quarter million words, and a cleaui- 
cut point for every syllable, every letter, every dash, 
every dot—that’s Eversharp. 


And what a beauty Eversharp is! A jeweler crafts- 
man had a hand in that. Eversharp lends added grace 
to any writing hand. And its work fully matches its 
good looks. You’re always proud and glad to have 
Eversharp along. 


There’s a built-in pocket clip, and a useful out-of-sight 


fecieriting fuesbark eraser. ‘Twenty-five cents replenishes the lead supply 
Le) vers: en e « ° 
and Tempoint Pen. at long intervals, enough for another quarter million 


words. Ten thousand words one cent! 


Sooner or later you’re coming to Eversharp for down- 
right writing comfort, economy and efficiency. Make 
it “sooner.” Eversharp is made in various styles and 
Eversharp leads made sizes—for chain, pocket, or lady’s handbag. 


for Evers Pencils, 
fine- 


Many : | 
Sao ry san Prices, $1.00 and up at all stores everywhere. If your 
words. or ‘ i i i i i 
A taets dealer is not supplied, write for descriptive literature to 
all Eversharp dealer’s. aid in selection direct. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, 1800 Roscoe St:, Chicago, Ill. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Bldg., 501 5th Ave., New York 
‘BERT M. MORRIS COMPANY, 444 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


/ Western Representatives for Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 


DEALERS: Write today for catalog and interesting proposition 
on Eversharp and Tempoint 


; ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED 
bY Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen 


YORRHEA, witha 

premature loss of 

teeth, is almost in- 

evitable if you do not 
properly care for your 
gums. Here is the ex- 
planation: 


As you age the body 
tissues naturally relax. 
You see this tissue-loos- 
eningin theneck. It goes 
on in your gums, too. 
As you grow older your 
gums shrink below the 
normal gum line. 
Through lack of care 
they become spongy and 
inflamed. Then you 
have. Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). Four out of 
five people over forty 
have Pyorrhea, And 
many under forty, also. 


Don’t let a tender 
gum spot develop. 
These tender spots 
breed disease germs 
which enter the system 
through tiny openings 
—ainfecting the joints 
or tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. Im- 
mediately get Forhan’s, 
which. positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. . Forhan’s 

tones the gums and 
| hardens them. They 
in turn keep the teeth 
healthy. Brush your 
teeth with Forhan’s. 
It cleans them 
scientifically— keeps 
them white and 
free from tartar. 


If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a dentist 
immediately for spe- 
cial treatm ent. 


30c and 60c_ tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Avenue, 
New York 


Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest. Your choice of many : 
styles and design: t on 15 diys’ free 

trial. A Piedmo protects furs, woolens 
and plumes from wheths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctly 
beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. Pays for 
itself in what it saves, The Ideal wedding or birthday gift. Write to- 
day for our new and fully illustrated cata Hog=2all l postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 26, Statesville, N.C. 


Direct from| 
Factory to 
Home 


YOU,TOO, CAN HAVE 


BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add wonderfully to one’s 
beauty, charm and attractive- 
ness. A little 


Lash Jor oto-Ine 


applied nightly, will nourish, 
stimulate and promote growth 
of eyebrows and lashes, making 
them long, thick and lustrous. 
Guaranteed ‘absolutely harmless, 

Two Sizes, 50c and $1.00. Send 
phnce and we will mail you ‘‘LASH- 
'W-INE’’ and May! bell aera 

Booklet, ‘‘ The Woman Beautyful ’? prepai 

tethousands have been delighted by the re- 
sults obtained by its use; why not you? Remit by coin, cur- 
prios Pefunded-. Acoth clan prREOn: ett Tce 
the full name correct—“LASH-BROW-INE. r 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-43 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 
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“Oh dear!” sighed Mrs. Smith. “‘I was 
afraid something of the sort might happen, 
and I did so want him to marry her. 
It would have given him an interest in 
life. ”” 

“He has got one already,” I declared. 
Mrs. Smith raised her eyebrows. 

“Do you mean the daughter?” she 
demanded. 

“The same. Wade is deeply in love with 
her, and she is most thoroughly and sanely 
in love with him. They told me so. At 
least, they told each other so in my 
presence. They want to get married—and 
why not? Lucia is as pure and fresh, or 
salty, to be precise, as a sea-anemone, and 
she considers Wade’s blindness as an 
advantage.” And I told the anxious 
mother of what she had said on this 
score. ‘‘She would make him a devoted 
wife. It is true that she has no dot——” 

“Oh, bother the dot!” Mrs. Smith 
interrupted. “But her father 

“Her father comes of a good old New 
England Colonial family,” I answered, 
‘and, unless I am very much mistaken, is 
the coming portrait-painter. You may 
soon expect to hear him spoken of in the 
same breath as Sargent, or Brown, the 
marine painter. And just look at Wade! 
Can’t you see the miraculous change in 
him?” 

“Ves,” she admitted. 
think that it will last?” 

“As long as Lucia lasts,” I answered, 
“‘and that will be, as she herself pointed 
out, eleven years longer than Suzanne, 
based on life-insurance expectations. But 
Wade has been boxing and filling and 
standing off and on trying to get up the 
nerve to tell Suzanne that he’s lost his 
taste for her. And from what you tell me, 
I should think it probable that Suzanne 
has been navigating the same troubled 
waters. Fiske, with his high-explosive 
temperament and love of abstract beauty, 
is just the man for her.”’ 

“But he’s old enough to be her father,” 
Mrs. Smith demurred. 

“Ves,” I admitted; ‘‘provided he had 
been a father at the tender age of thirteen, 
which, while reported in the case of the 
Hottentot and 

“Oh, hush!” She burst into a jolly 
laugh. ‘But I never would have thought 
it of Suzanne. Besides, I can hardly 
believe she would marry a poor man.” 

‘Perhaps she does not intend to marry 
him,” 1 suggested. 

“Mr. Brown, you painters are abso- 
lutely shameless. I think I had better 
get you out of here before you start 
making love to me.” 

“There is no immediate danger,” I 
answered. “I am waiting until next week 
when | your husband goes to San Fran- 
cisco.’ 

This Seren aien the interview, and I 
went home, very pleased with the turn 
of events, being convinced that Mrs. Smith 
would thoroughly approve the marriage 
of Wade and Lucia on thinking the 
arrangement over. It was late in the 
afternoon when I arrived, and on going 
into the studio to get my favorite pipe, 
I came upon Elliot and Suzanne standing 
side by side in contemplation of the 
finished portrait, which has since received 
such distinguished recognition. His arm 
was about her waist, and he did not take 


“But do you 


|the trouble to remove it on my entry. 


I am sure I do not-know-why people are 


sia ss 
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so regardless of my presence when i 
affectionate relations, or whether this j 
to be considered as a compliment or th 
reverse, but it appears to be the cas 
I might have been a dog or an easel fo 
all they seemed to care. 

They turned and surveyed me casual 
Elliot then letting his arm drop in 
negligent fashion and reaching for 
cigarette. Suzanne looked a little dazec 
I thought, but not at all embarrassed, an 
this apparent indifference to my intrusio 
irritated me, forsome reason. Asa matte 
of fact, I suppose they were too utterl 
engrossed with themselves to notice me 
particularly. 

“Don’t let me interrupt,” I said, “ 
only came after my pipe. But if yo 
don’t mind a friendly suggestion, I woul 
advise shoving the bolt of the door durin 
the rests. Of course, it does not matte 
so far as J am concerned, but Mrs. Smit 
looked in here about an hour ago to se 
the picture, and I have been treatin 
her for shell-shock.”’ 

This brought Suzanne out of her tran 

“Ts that really so, Mr. Brown,” sh 
asked, ‘‘or are you trying to joke?” | 

“T never try to joke,” I snappec 
“‘especially on serious matters. When 
desire to make a joke, I get away with if 
Mrs. Smith started to come in to see th 
portrait and was much disturbed by wha 
she saw instead, because she had unde 
stood that you were engaged to marr 
her son. I have just come from pointin 
out to her the error.” 

Suzanne shrugged her pretty shoulder 
and composedly arranged her hair. 

“T am sorry that Mrs. Smith was dis 
turbed,”’ said she, ‘‘but it seems to m 
that Wade has made it plain enough tha 
he wanted me to break the engagement 
I should have done so long ago, but 
wanted people to understand that it wa 
his own wish, and that I was not goin 
back on him because of his blindnes: 
How much better it would be, Mr. Browr 
if we could all be as honest and direct a 
Lucia!” 

“Ves,” I sighed; “if we could be tha 
way like Lucia. Otherwise, we might mak 
a mess of it.” 

“Suzanne and I are going to be marriec 
Brown,” said Fiske, ‘‘and very soon. 

I congratulated them warmly, ther 
being a practical person where others ar 
concerned and having his financial con 
dition in mind, asked him what he mean 
by ‘“‘very soon.” 

“Oh, right off,” he answered; “thank 
to Lucia.” 

I was about to inquire in what wa: 
Lucia might prove a commerical asse 
when the girl herself came in, her bab 
goat at her heels and nuzzling at th 
feeding-bottle which she carried in he 
hand. She looked questioningly at th 
pair, then at me. 

“Have they told you, Mr. Brown?! 
she asked. 

“Ves,” I answered; ‘“‘but I don’t quit 
see how they are going to get married o 
the disposal of one very masterly portrait 
even if they were willing to sell it, whicl 
would be a hideous crime. Have yo 
waved your wand again, my fairy prin 
cess?”’ : 

Lucia smiled. : 

“‘T waved my pen,” said she. ‘You 
see, Mr. Brown, when I decided to marr 
Wade, I told father so and suggestet 


? 


or 
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that he marry Suzanne. He told me that 
[ was talking nonsense, as, in the first 
place, he was not good-looking enough 
and, in the second, he hadn’t any money. 
This was quite foolish, of course, as next 
o you and Wade he is the best-looking 
man I have seen, and I had thought of a 
jlan for getting some money. It seemed 
o me that as father was uncle Salton- 
stall’s only nephew and everybody knew 
hat he was some day to inherit all his 
ortune, it was not fair that he should not 
yet any of it because his uncle thought 
1¢ had been drowned. So I went to 
Mr. Culpepper, Mrs. Smith’s lawyer, 
ind asked him if he could not get the 
money back, since there had been a mis- 
ake. He found that uncle Saltonstall 
iad left over two million dollars to three 
listant cousins, so he persuaded them 
o divide with father. Mr. Culpepper 
ame and told us about it this morning 
fter you had gone. Isn’t it nice, Mr. 
srown?”’ 

“T believe I told you once, Elliot, that 
rou need not worry about Lucia,” I 
aid. 


Lucia slipped up to me that evening as I 
vas sitting on the beach, making mental 
iotes of the moon. She took my hand 
nd laid her soft cheek against the back 
feat: 

“Tf it had not been for Wade, I think 
hat I should have married you, Mr. 
srown,”’ said she. 

“There is absolutely no doubt about it, 
ay dear,” I answered sadly. 

“T loved Wade from the moment I first 
aw him,”’ said she, “‘but I did not believe 
hat I could love him as much as I do 
ow. That must be because he is blind 
9 everybody but me.” 

“He certainly is,” I agreed. 

“T might have married you just the 
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ame, though,” she continued, “‘if I had | 


ot been able to dispose of father and are different. They pos- 

uzanne, eons I should not have sess human interest and 

fished to leave father all alone, as he ae 
- produce human music 


such a child, and it would not have been 
uite fair to Suzanne, as she had counted | 
mn marrying Wade and has very little | : ‘ 

toney of her own. You see, I thought | Do you know that in spite of the smaller 
f all this, and that day we first went to profit, eighty per cent of the music dealers 


he Smiths for tea and I saw how father : ‘ ‘ 
fas watching her, I told her that you said of America cheerfully sell‘and recommend 


ather was going to be the leading portrait- Q RSP layer Rolls? Ask your dealer why. 
ainter of America.” . 

“But I hadn’t said anything of the Q RS Company 
ort, mT prot ested. Chicago New York San Francisco 


“I know it,” Lucia answered, “but 
ometimes you have to anticipate a little 
9 make things come out properly. 
uzanne took more interest in him then, ° 
nd pretty soon I got a chance to suggest A F ew New Numbers in QR S P lay er Rolls 
0 father that I thought she would be . : 
filling to sit for her portrait if he were - §11 A Little Birch Canoe, Waltz Ballad .85 
o ask her.” 630 You Don’t Know, Ballad Fox Trot .9O0 
I turned and stared at this sweet and 70) Tell Me, Balled Fox Trot . . 90 
imple child of nature who had first seen ges “Arter All Fox Trot ‘36 


ght and grown to womanhood on a : 
umbled heap of volcanic rock. Here in 643 Lonesome, That's All, Ballad: "- — .90 


he pretty figure at my ‘side was the 349 Mammy’s Lullaby, Waltz = 2.80 


utcrop of her sane French ancestry and 4s : 
nele Saltonstall. Thousands of QRS Rolls to Select From 
Ask Your Music Dealer 


We were silent for a moment; then 
Mcia said pensively, 

“After all, if you really know what you 
fant, all you have to do is to go and 
ee it.” 
ee my dear,” I admitted; “that is 
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A SLOGAN originated by millions of thrifty women throughout 


the country who have made old straw hats look just as good 


as new with 


REG. V.9. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


Fine for coloring your hat just the shade to match a new dress or to 
re-color this year’s hat that has begun to look faded. There is 


nothing just as good as Colorite. 

It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. 
Easily applied by anyone. 
Also fine for coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, 


proof and durable. 
minutes. 


It is water- 
Dries in thirty 


Basketry, Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 
Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States 


and Canada. 


name color you want. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a 
bottle of Colorite postpaid upon receipt of 30 cents. 


Be sure to 


16 COLORS TO SUIT YOUR TASTES: 


Jet Black 
Dull Black 


Navy Blue 


Yellow 


Cadet Blue 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue 
Sage Green 


Cerise Lavender 
Burnt Straw Old Rose 
Brown Gray 
Violet Natural 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
Established 1840 
Makers of the Famous Economy Products 


55 Sudbury Street 


Canadian Distributors: A. Ramsay & Son Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
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Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


SOFT AND VELVETY. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 


Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return of 
discolorations. 


National Toilet Company, Teac U. s. “A, 


Paris, 


| _HEALTH — LOOKS—COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
f belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
H constipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 
and all weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “«*WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


fl Releases the tension on the inter- 
nal ligaments and causes the inter- 
nal organs to resume their proper 
fe} positions and perform their func- 
#3 tions in a normal, healthful way. 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort 
to the wearer. For men, women and children. 
Send for the belt on Five Days’ Free Trial. 
If satisfactory, send us $2.50. If not, return belt. 
Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. yore Sen. 


DRUGGISTS: Write for proposition and full particulars. WITHOUT | 
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Swift Lightning 


(Continued from page 21) 


spectacle and the impending tragedy. TI 
hunters were no longer in pack formatioy 
but were spreading themselves over a fro1 
of an eighth of a mile. The strongest an 
fleetest made up the two ends of the a 
vancing fighting-line. Less than a 7. 
away were the caribou. 

A thick gray gloom covered the onswet 
of the deadly line, and the wind was again 
the herd of cloven hoof and horn. The 
was no warning. No sound. 

Swift Lightning leaped suddenly ahea 
For the first time, he exerted his gre; 
speed. Pack-instinct, the law of leade 
ship, the presence of the young she we 
who fought to keep her pace beside hi 
were no longer a part of his existenc 
He sprang shoulder to shoulder with Balo 
He passed him. His speed was the sper 
In half a mile he gain 
an eighth—and he was alone. The sme 
of living flesh was hot in his nostrils. Gre 
shapes loomed up in the night ahead 
him, and straight as an arrow he launchy 
himself to the kill. In that same insta: 
came the savage outcry of the pack. Sile 
until the moment of attack, its throat bur 
now, and, like an army of pitiless Hur 
the white wolves swept down upon tl 
caribou. 

The herd was scattered. With the 
shovel-antlers the caribou had been di 
ging the crisply frozen green moss fro 
under the snow, and Swift Lightning’s a 
tack was the beginning of their warnin 
From him alone they would have fled i 
stantly and without confusion, but terr 
seized upon them with the coming of t 
pack, and on the frozen plain there w 
suddenly the beat of hoofs that sound 
like the rumble of distant thunder. T 
instinct of the sheep is to herd close 
time of danger. So it is with the caribo 

Swift Lightning’s rush carried him 
hundred yards inside the lines of the her 
and his fangs were at the throat of a you 
bull when the terrified animals _ beg 
crowding upon him. Ina close and crus 
ing mass, they hemmed him in. With] 
hundred and forty pounds ot muscle at 
bone, he hung to the young bull’s jugulé 
He heard the crash of bodies, the thund 
of hoofs, the snarling, howling tumult 
the pack, but no sound came from f 
tween his own locked jaws. His brethr 
were at work, two and three and four 
a caribou, but it was Swift Lightning 
humor to make his kill alone. The gre 
herd began to move, and in the heart 
the inundation Swift Lightning and t 
bull went down. Not for an instant d 
he loosen his grip at the bull’s throé 
A mass of bodies swept upon them; hoc 
beat against them, and over them was 
rattle and crash of horns. Still deeper sal 
Swift Lightning’s fangs. He ceased — 
breathe; every vital force that was in hi 
rose to the supreme effort, and, with I 
forefeet braced, he gathered his body like 
powerful spring and flung himself bac 
ward, and the young bull’s blood gush 
forth in a stream on the hoof-beaten sno 

Twenty caribou were down when Sw 
Lightning staggered up from his kill. T 
tail of the herd had passed. A thousal 
strong, the main herd was stampedil 
wildly to the south and west. Again: 
was like slow-moving thunder. No hung 
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uld rise above the lust of the pack for 
slaughter, and from their victims the blood- 
crazed outlaws of the barrens raced after 
other victims. Exhaustion, and exhaus- 
tion alone, stopped the killings. Until their 
jaws were tired and they could run no 
farther, the wolves hung to the tail of the 
herd. When the last of them turned back, 
sixty caribou lay dead over a blood-stained 
trail three miles in length. 

_ The feast began on the carcasses of the 
animals last killed. His second kill Swift 
Lightning had not made alone. It had 
been a long fight and a hard one. His 
body was kicked and horned and trampled, 
and it would have gone still harder with 
him had not another pair of jaws joined 
his own. Swift Lightning, in the throes 
of that battle, caught the inleap of a white, 
slim body; he heard a fierce and vengeful 
snarling and the slash of other teeth—and 
when, at last, the work of death was done, 
he found that it was the young she wolf 
who had come to help him. Her jaws 
were red; she was bleeding from wounds; 
she was panting like a beaten and wind- 
run thing—yet she came to stand in tri- 
umph and joy at Swift Lightning’s side. 
They had killed! That was her attitude. 
They had killed—Swift Lightning and she! 
And, on that red field of death, a thing 
came to Swift Lightning which he had not 
known when Muhekun, the young she 
wolf, had run at his side an hour before. 
And on that field, bleeding and winded, 
the instinct of her sex told Muhekun 
that at last she had won. 

With new inspiration, Swift Lightning 
tore a great hole in the caribou’s side, 
Muhekun waiting until it was large enough 
for her to join him. And then, side by side, 
and flat on their bellies, they began the 
feast. The young wolf’s body lay close 
and warm against Swift Lightning, and he 
was filled with the satisfaction of the pos- 
sessor and the master. He did not eat 
ravenously, but tore chunks of flesh loose 
that Muhekun might get at them more 
easily. And as other wolves passed them, 
or their jaws and snarling sounded near 
them, Muhekun’s eyes roved jealously.- 1t 
was she who saw the big white form come 
ap on the other side of their caribou, and 
pause there, looking down on her with 
gleaming eyes. Swift Lightning, with his 
mouth full of meat, heard the warning snarl 
n her throat. He paid no attention to it. 
He was not quarrelsome. A dozen wolves 
might have fed on his caribou without dis- 
urbing his temper. But Muhekun’s in- 
stincts were not roused by their possessor- 
ship of the caribou. The thrill of matehood 
ind of allegiance to her mate ran through 
aer blood like fire. 1t was Baloo, the 
pig leader, who was intruding. He began 
‘earing at the caribou. The next instant, 
Muhekun was at him—a white, vengeful 
lash. Her ivory fangs slashed his shoulder, 
ind Baloo whirled upon her. 

It was then that Swift Lightning saw 
vhat was happening over the rump of his 
taribou, and swifter than had been the 
young she wolf’s leap was the leap that 
tarried him to Baloo. The leader’s jaws 
vere at Muhekun’s throat when he struck, 
md there was a rending of flesh as the two 
reat beasts rolled in the snow. Swift 
ghtning was up an instant quicker than 
iis enemy. On her belly, Muhekun was 
dragging herself toward him. Blood 
\treamed from her torn throat and there 
fas a strange sobbing in her breath. Swift 


Final 
Touch 


To be well groomed and well gowned—to have a graceful 
step and a ready smile—to be self-possessed and brilliant in 
conversation—is worthy of the ambition of any woman. 

But—why ruin the effect with a complexion that cannot 
stand the closest glances? Why attract by other charms and 
repel by a rough or blemished skin? 

Be fair of complexion—be fair to yourself. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


gives that final touch which 
counts for so much in win- 
ning admiration and praise. 


Wherever you are, have 
your complexion above crit- 
icism. Carmen will do it— 
it’s the powder that stays on. 
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Why We Should 


Bathe Internally 


ADDS MANY YEARS TO AVERAGE LIFE 
By R. W. Beal 


UCH has been said and volumes have 
M been written describing at length the 
many kinds of baths civilized man 
has indulged in from time to time. Every 
possible resource of the human mind has been 
brought into play to fashion new methods of 
bathing, but strange as it may seem, the most 
important as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the ‘‘Internal Bath,” has been given 
little thought. The reason for this is probably 
due to the fact that few people seem to realize 
the tremendous part that internal bathing 
plays in the acquiring and maintaining of 
health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath, you would have as many 
different definitions, and the probability is that 
not one of them would be correct. To avoid 
any misconception as to what constitutes an 
internal bath, let it be said that a hot water 
enema is no more an internal bath than a bill 
of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take the 
great mass of thinking people to witness an 
average post-mortem, the sights they would see 
and the things they would learn would prove 
of such lasting benefit, and impress them so 
profoundly, that further argument in favor of 
internal bathing would be unnecessary to con- 
vince them. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
possible to do this, profitable as such an experi- 
ence would doubtless prove to be. ‘There is, 
then, only one other way to get this information 
into their hands, and that is by acquainting 
them with such knowledge as will enable them 
to appreciate the value of this long-sought-for 
health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their phys- 
ical condition. Also they have almost no con- 
ception of how a little carelessness, indifference 


or neglect can be the fundamental cause of the 
most virulent disease. For instance, that uni- 
versal disorder from which almost all humanity 
is suffering, known as “constipation,” “auto- 
intoxication,” “auto-infection,” and a multi- 
tude of other terms, is not only curable, but 
preventable, through the consistent practice of 
internal bathing. 


How many people realize that normal func- 
tioning of the bowels and a clean intestinal 
tract make it impossible to become sick? 
“‘Man of today is only fifty per cent. efficient.” 
Reduced to simple English this means that 
most men are trying to do a man’s portion of 
work on half a man’s power. This applies 
equally to women. 


That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism to 
be operated on a hundred per cent. overload. 
A machine could not stand this and not break 
down, and the body certainly cannot do 
more than a machine. There is entirely too 
much unnecessary and avoidable sickness in 
the world. 


How many people can you name, including 


yourself, who are physically vigorous, healthy 
and strong? The number is appallingly small. 


It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 
dition, but it takes a little time, and in 
these strenuous days people have time to do 
everything else necessary for the attainment 
of happiness, but the most essential thing of 
all, that of giving their bodies their proper 
care. 

Would you believe that five or ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bathing 
can make you healthy and maintain your 
physical efficiency indefinitely? Granting that 
such a simple procedure as this will do what is 
claimed for it, is it not worth while to learn 
more about that which will accomplish this 
end? Internal Bathing will do this, and it will 
do it for people of all ages and in all conditions 
of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, 
how important it is to keep the body free from 
accumulated body-waste (poisons). Their 
doing so would prevent the absorption into 
the blood of the poisonous excretions of 
the body, and health would be the inevitable 
result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your complexion 
clean, your head keen, your blood pressure 
normal, your nerves relaxed, and be able to 
enjoy the vigor of youth in your declining 
years, practice internal bathing and begin 
today. 

Now that your attention has been called to 
the importance of internal bathing, it may be 
that a number of questions will suggest them- 
selves to your mind. You will probably want 
to know WHAT an Internal Bath is, WHY 
people should take them, and the WAY to take 
them. These and countless other questions are 
answered in a booklet entitled “THE WHAT, 
THE WHY and the WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,” written by Doctor Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J.B.L. Cascade,” 
whose lifelong study and research along this 
line made him the preeminent authority on this 
subject. Not only did internal bathing save 
and prolong Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives 
of multitudes of individuals have been equally 
spared and prolonged. No other book has ever 
been written containing such a vast amount of 
practical information to the business man, the 
worker and the housewife. All that is neces- 
sary to secure this book is to write to Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute at 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read this 
in Cosmopolitan, and same will be im- 
mediately mailed to you free of all cost or 
obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, the 
truth of these statements, and if the reading of 
this will result in a proper appreciation on 
your part of the value of internal bathing, it 
will have served its purpose. What you will 
want to do now is to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity for learning more about the subject, and 
your writing for this book will give you this 
information. Do not put off doing this, but 
send for the book now, while the matter is fresh 
in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t allow 
procrastination to cheat you out of your oppor- 
tunity to get this valuable information, which is 
free for the asking. If you would be natural, 
be healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why 
be unnatural, when it is such a simple thing to 
be well? (Advertisement.) 
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Lightning heard her choking whimper, anc 
there rose up in him—stronger and might 
ier than it had ever come to him before— 
the spirit of Skagen, the great Dane. Ang 
that ghost of Skagen called for oe 
out of the mists of the past the heart o 
dog cried out, not alone for that vengean 
but for justice, for the defense of the weak 
for that brute chivalry of the dog—aliey 
to the wolf—which demands the. protectifl 
and championship of the female. To Baloo 
the gashing of a she wolf’s throat meant 
more than the slashing of a male’s. q 
Swift Lightning, for the first time in his life 
came a blind and terrific desire to avenge 

Baloo was up and facing him, even a 
the dying whimper in Muhekun’s throa: 
ended in a choking gasp. Slowly, hardh 
more than an inch at a time, they began t 
circle, and as they circled, those wolve; 
that were near left their feasting ar 
gathered in a red-eyed and watchful rir 
about them. Uchu-nipoowin—the death 
ring—out of which only one of them wouk 
come alive. Baloo, the true wolf, circle 
with a cautious, slinking movement. Hh 
ears were alert, ‘but his body sagged like < F 
gathered spring, and his bushy tail draggec 
on the snow. Swift Lightning, with all the 
appearance of the wolf, stood differently 
From head to tail he was erect, tense, ever: 
muscle in him ready for the life- and-deatl 
struggle. He was only half as old as Baloo 
which was to his advantage in the matt 
of strength and endurance. But Baloo al 
his life had been a fighter. He was cu 
ning, a trickster, sharp as a fox in his ca 
egy, and suddenly he swung inward, anc 
so unexpected and lightning-like was hi 
movement that before Swift Lightnin 
could either evade or meet him, Baloo’ 
fangs had laid open a six-inch gash on hi 
rump. 

Clever as the old warrior’s attack hac 
been, his getaway was still cleverer 
Scarcely had he struck his blow when Swift 
Lightning lunged at him with all his gigan 
tic strength, and Baloo—instead of leaping 
to right or left—did the unexpected again 
and flattened himself so adroitly that Swift 
Lightning passed half over him. Baloc 
flung his head sideways and upward, an 
his teeth slit like knives in the other’ 
belly. It was a deep cut, and Swift Light 
ning’s blood flowed freely. Both strike 
had covered a space of not more thar 
twenty seconds, and in an ordinary wolf 
battle an immense advantage would hav 
rested with Baloo, for a twice-stricken wol 
whose own attack has met with defeat i 
no longer a game fighter, but accepts th 
great handicap and greater hazard of de 
fensive instead of offensive action. Her 
was where Swift Lightning’s heritage ag 
old Skagen put a checkmate to Balo 
triumph and strategy. A second time hi 
leaped at his enemy, and a third time he wi 
slashed—this time in the shoulder. Fora 
instant he was down, but only for an inst : 
—perhaps the half of a second. A thi 
time he rushed Baloo, and for the first tin 
jaw clashed against jaw. A roar filled hi 
throat. His fangs closed with a terrifi 
crunch, and Baloo went down and under 
twisting and snarling. For a quarter of: 
minute their jaws were locked. Ther 
Baloo twisted himself free, and again witl 
that deadly sideways fling of his head I 
knifed Swift Lightning deep in the ches 

Swift Lightning’s blood already reddenet 
the wolf-ringed arena and the scent of i 
filled the air. Baloo was bleeding from hi 
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s. Thirty or forty of the pack had 
thered in that ominous circle about the 
ighters, and the others were joining it. 
Muhekun had not moved since her last 
ffort to drag herself to Swift Lightning. 
4 pool of blood had gathered under her 
hroat, and her eyes were growing dim. 
3ut she faced the fighters, keeping them 
vithin her vision as long as she could see. 

Swift Lightning saw his elusive enemy 
iow through the flame of a blind and 
errific rage. He did not feel his wounds. 
t was the soul of Skagen that fought in 
Swift Lightning’s great body now. He no 
onger pranced and circled in the wolfish 
vay. His huge shoulders hunched aggres- 
ively; he lowered his head; his pointed 
ars lay flat, and there-was no sound in his 
hroat as he drove at Baloo. Notwowolves 
n all the Northland could ever have stood 
ipagainst Skagen, and now Swift Lightning 
vas Skagen. Again and again Baloo cut 
ind slashed, and through those slashings 
ywitt Lightning rushed for the death-hold. 
fwice he almost had Baloo. The third 
ime, he got his hold—at the back of his 
memy’s neck. It was an all-dog hold. 
Je did not rip. His jaws simply closed— 
is Skagen’s jaws would have closed—and 
ven as the circle ot red-eyed wolves edged 
learer, Baloo’s neck snapped, and the fight 
vas Over. 

‘Tt was a full minute before Swift Light- 
ing gave up his hold and staggered away. 
n that instant, the waiting horde piled 
pon Baloo, tearing his dead body into 
ibbons. It was the law of the pack, the 
allen. 

Alone, Swift Lightning stood at the little 
he wolf’s side. Muhekun had tried to 
aise her head, but had failed. Her dying 
yes closed. Twice she opened them, and, 
vith a whine, Swift Lightning touched her 
nuzzle with his own. Muhekun tried to 
mswer, but all that came was a strange sob 
n her breath. And then, suddenly, a 
remor ran through her beautiful young 
ody, a last sigh, and she no longer strug- 
‘led to breathe or open her eyes. 

Over her Swift Lightning stood, and he 
new that death had come. He waited a 
noment, and then sat back on his bleeding 
launches and pointed his head to the sky. 
(nd the wolves that were tearing at Baloo 
leard and understood, for out of Swift 
Aghtning’s throat came the cry of mastery, 
f triumph, of leadership of the pack—and 
n that cry was a note of grief and of sor- 
ow. The soul of Skagen, after twenty 
years, had come to overlord the wolves. 


A few days later, in the cabin on the 

sdge of the glacier-slash, Corporal Pelletier 
idded another and final postscript to his 
ficial communication to the superin- 
endent of “‘ M ”’ Division, at Fort Church- 
ll. It read: 
Since writing the above, the wolves have 
nade another big kill, and the caribou are 
rifting still farther south and west. With 
onstable O'Connor I shall organize at once a 
‘teat hunt of the Eskimo along this part of 
he coast in an effort to exterminate at least a 
yart of the monster pack that is driving all 
same from the eastern barrens. I fear that, if 
his adventure fails, I shall be compelled to 
eport to you for famine relief. 

? Respectfully, 

FRANCOIS PELLETIER. 


The next Swift Lightning story, 
a, The Hungry Horde, 
will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 
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olf’s age-old instinct to outrage the 


How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain 
by relieving the pressure. 


B is the B&B wax, which gently under- 


mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
wetting. It wraps. around the toe and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, 
one doesn’t feel the corn. The action is 
gentle, and applied to the corn alone. So 
the corn disappears without soreness. 


Bre 


sy a woman who typifies millions 


I had, like most women, two or 
three pet corns, which remained 
with me year after year. 


I suppose that one was ten years 
old. It had spoiled thousands of 
hours for me. 


Of course I pared and padded 
them, but the corns remained. 


Then Somebody 
Told Me 


Then somebody told me of Blue- 
jay. I promised to get it, and did. 


I applied it to my oldest corn, 
and it never pained again. In two 
days I removed it, and the whole 
corn disappeared. 


It was amazing — two days of 
utter comfort, then the corn was 
gone. 


That day I joined the millions 
who keep free from corns in this 
way. If a corn appears, I apply 
a Blue-jay promptly, and it goes. 


I’ve forgotten what corn aches 
were. 


I have told these facts so often 
that not a woman | know has corns. 
Now I gladly write them for this 
wider publication. 


Certainly corns are unnecessary. 
Paring and padding are needless. 
Harsh, mussy treatments are folly. 


When a corn can be ended by 
applying a Blue-jay, surely every- 
one should end them. And any- 
one who will can prove the facts 
tonight. 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Drugégists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so 
they lift off 


Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 

"pain, 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 


Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywhere 


Rider Agents Nantes 


Everywhere to ride and exhibit@i=xze 
the new Ranger“ Motorbike"com- 
pletely equipped with electric light qc 
andhorn, carrier, stand, tool tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and Wf oh = 
anti-skid tires, Choice of 44 other |}/ 


and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big}# 
free catalog and particulars of our! 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous } 
offers and terms, k 
Lamps, Horns, Wheels, fh 3 

Sundries, and parts for |e, @ 

= bicycles—at haif usual prices. 
END NO MONEY but tell us 


aes what bene need. Do not buy until you 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. 


EAD 


‘Dept. R-33CHICAGOS 
BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE ae 


j mi 
K. - BUCHS Tey co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Dissolute Brothers 


(Continued from page 50) 
4 


mured, “‘or, ‘Saved by a Nephew!’ Give 
a quid if mater could see you both now!”’ 

Stephen frowned. The vision of his 
sister Amelia, a feminine edition of all that 
was primmest and most narrow in their 
past lives, rose up and reproved him. 

“Your mother,” he observed, ‘“‘ would, I 
trust, understand the position in which 
we were placed. The gratitude ot those 
young ladies and gentlemen, the tormer 
especially, certainly took a most em- 
barrassing form of expression.” 

Harold pursued his sleepy ruminations. 

“Little Rose Matthews,’ he went on, 
with a quiet grin of enjoyment, “seated on 
uncle George Henry’s knee and tickling the 
back ot his neck! Ye gods for a snap-shot!”’ 

“T should be obliged if you would de- 
sist, Harold,’ George Henry begged. “I 
made no response whatever to the young 
lady’s overtures of friendship.” 

“Peggy saw to that. The green-eyed 
monster—what?” their young tormenter 
continued. ‘“‘If it had gone on much 
longer, there’d have been trouble in that 
quarter. And uncle Stephen, with Tessie’s 
arm round his neck and Tessie whispering 
in his ear! By the bye, what did she say, 
uncle Stephen? Stretched herself a bit— 
what? Brought the color into your inno- 
cent cheeks, what ho!” 

“T was unable to gather the exact im- 
port of her conversation,” Stephen replied, 
with dignity. ‘Much allowance, how- 
ever, must be made for these young ladies 
of emotional temperament under such cir- 
cumstances.” 

“You came the millionaire, all right,” 
Harold admitted. “Jolly sporting, too, I 
call it! Tom Dixon was working it out 
that it would mean at least thirty bob a 
week for life, even to the chorus.” 

“Your uncle and I,” Stephen observed, 
“will never regret having added something 
permanent to the emoluments of an ex- 
ceedingly precarious profession.” 

“Can’t think how you do it after fizz,” 
Harold confessed, with drowsy admira- 
tion. ‘‘The third or fourth glass generally 
muddles me up.”’ 

Stephen, who had forgotten his tie and 
was fast recovering his poise, frowned 
severely at his nephew. 

“At your age,” he said, ‘‘such comments 
and such a style of conversation are most 


4 . . 
junbecoming. I do not recognize any per- 


sonal responsibility with regard to your 
actions or mode of life, but I am convinced 
that your mother would consider that 
your own presence at such a bohemian 
gathering as to-night’s required some 
explanaticn.” 

The young man’s grin was broader than 
ever. 

“That’s the top-hole part of it all,” he 
pointed out joyfully. ‘I got asked because 
you two were my uncles, and you two are 
the syndicate behind ‘The Singing Bird.’ 
What ho—the mater’s joy! Shakespeare 
once a year at a matinée, with tea at an 
A. B. C. afterward, and thinks a revue 
sinful! Let’s all have a drink.” 

Stephen accepted the suggestion with- 
out enthusiasm. He pointed to a table, 
on which was set out a bottle of Perrier 
water and some sliced lemon upon a plate. 

“Our customary evening refreshment 
is there,” he said. “Pray help yourself.” 


_ ment summons for the lift. 
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The young man staggered to his fe 
and helped himself unsteadily. He tox 
only the briefest sip from his tumble 
which he set down with a grimace. I 
glanced reproachfully at his uncle. 

“Nasty flat- -tasting stuff, that!” 4 
complained. ‘“‘Why not a bottle of ‘ 
boy? Wind up the evening! Clear ee : 
unpleasantness, what?” 

“Tt you are referring to change 
certainly not, Harold,” Stephen sa 
sternly. “You have had quite as much, 
drink as is good for you. At your age, 
stimulus of alcohol should be unnect 
sary.” 

‘“““Unnecessary,’” Harold repeal 
with a slight hiccough and a fixed sia 
“Quite so.’ 

“You will oblige us, Harold, by taki 
your departure now,” Stephen directe 
“Your uncle George Henry and I wish | 
retire.’ 

“And quite time, too—quite tien 
their refractory nephew declared, frow 
ing upon them both. “Kept me up to 
shocking hour as it is—what? Before 
go—duty I owe you both—just a word | 
warning. I know the world. You ty 
innocents don’t. Keep off the flu 
nunkies, or you'll get stung.” 

Stephen opened his lips but found hi 
self speechless. He glanced toward h 
brother for support, and George Hem 
made a brief protest. 

“We find your attitude, Harold, 2 
pronounced, “most unbecoming,” 3 

“Boil yourself, nunky!” was the prom] 
but inelegant reply. “You've got yot 
own little kettle of fish stewing. It’s—it 
uncle Stephen here I’m worried about. Te 
ribly worried about you, uncle Stephen, 

“You may spare yourself any concet 
as to my affairs,’ Stephen assured : 
sternly. 

Harold adopted a more man- -of-th 
world and friendly attitude. Needing th 
support of the table, he clutched it wit 
his left hand and laid his right king 
upon his uncle’s shoulder. 

“That girl Tessie,” he continued col 
fidentially, ‘‘she’s out tor the beans. She 
a red-hot ’un after the oof. Draw in you 
horns, uncle Stephen, or she'll have ye 
bottled. What ho, the four-figured chee 
the sobbing child upon your shoulder, 
the head-line in the evening papers!” ; 

Stephen shivered a little, but he showe 
a curious and not altogether displease 
interest in his nephew’s warning. 5 

“) fancy,” he said, with dignity, “thé 
both your uncle George Henry and I ca 
be trusted to meet in a becoming a 
any untoward incident which might aris 
out of our friendship with these you 
ladies. You will excuse my hurrying yo 
Harold,” he added, holding out 
nephew’ s hat and opening the door. “! 
is long past our usual hour for retiring.” 

“That’s all ri’,” the young man cc 
amiably. ‘‘What a night we’ve had, ek 
Look you up in the City to-morrow mo 
ing, uncle Stephen. Mater told me, 
ways go to your uncle Stephen ae 
trouble.’ Beast of a tailor—and nf 
enough of the ready. So long!” 

The young man departed. Tom 
tened to his unsteady footsteps and veht 
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“Blackmail,” Stephen murmured. 

“T fear so,” George Henry assented. 
There was 2 moment’s somewhat em- 
arrassed silence. Both had chanced to 
ance into the mirror, and both made abor- 
ve attempts to improve their disheveled 
ypearance. 

‘T fancy,”’ Stephen remarked, in a grati- 
sd tone, “that Harold was right about 
1e young woman, Tessie.” 

“Indeed!” George Henry exclaimed, 
uch interested. 
“She was exceedingly anxious that I 
ould escort her home,” Stephen con- 
nued, drawing a small latch-key from his 
ycket. ‘‘She absolutely refused to per- 
it me to restore this to her. She lives with 
other young lady, though, so she will 
‘obably not be inconvenienced. I have 
vited her to join us at luncheon to-mor- 
w, George Henry.” 
“Most fortunate,” his brother declared. 
[ have invited Miss Peggy.” 
“You found the young lady amenable?” 
“Amenable but somewhat affection- 
? George Henry replied, closing his 
res and painfully conscious of that patch 
“powder. 
““Miss—er—Tessie possesses the same 
eakness,” Stephen confessed. “I think, 
ywever, that there is no doubt as to their 
tentions.” 
“T trust not,’ George Henry groaned. 


It would be a pity if we went through all | 


‘is for nothing.” 

“T have no fears whatever on that score 
yself,’ Stephen pronounced. “As a 
atter of fact, the attitude of Miss Tessie 
ward financial matters is already defin- 
g itself.” 


“Peggy, too,” George Henry confided 


leerfully, ‘‘is in some slight trouble owing | 
having assisted a friend. There are also | 
me articles of jewelry which it appears | 


e in the hands of a pawnbroker.” 
“Poor child!” his brother remarked 
mpathetically. ‘‘Good-night, George 
enry. This time, I fancy, to use one of 
arold’s most objectionable phrases, we 
e on a winner.” 

“Good-night, Stephen. _ Things cer- 
4 appear promising,” was the hopeful 
ply. 


Harold made a somewhat unwelcome 
Ypearance at the Milan restaurant on 
ie following morning, when the luncheon- 
arty was in full swing. His uncles viewed 
S$ approach coldly, and the two young 
dies, who were fully occupied, hardly 
anced in his direction. 

“More festivities!”” he exclaimed re- 
roachfully, as he paused in front of the 
ible and essayed light-hearted greetings 
ith his uncles’ guests. ‘Food, too! How 
What price an absinthe cock- 
il?” 

“At some other table this. morning,” 
tephen said firmly. ‘‘There is no accom- 
iodation here for five.” 

“You can go and lunch with Dolly 
eslie,” Tessie suggested. ‘‘She’s round 
1e other side somewhere.” 

Harold surveyed the little party sorrow- 


y. 

“Makes one feel like old Lear,” he 
ghed. “The ungrateful uncles—what? 
‘ho brought you four together, I should 


ke to know? To whom do you owe your | 


appiness, children? Who 
*You are interfering with the service of 
mcheon, Harold,” Stephen pointed out 
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HIPS sail the seven seas bring- 
ing to the Carter Laboratories ma- 
terials from all quarters of the Globe — that 
you may have a perfect ink. Gall nuts from 
Arabia, and some from provinces in China— 
each with their distinctive qualities. Many 
chemicals and colors are secured in this 
country, other material from South America. 
Logwood Chips reach us from the dense 
forests of the West Indies. WAerever there 
is a matertal that will make Carter’s a better 
ink, tt is found and brought to America. 

Other materials, other methods might be made 
to answer, but they would mean a lowering of the 


Carter Standard — which has been rigidly maintained 
over a period of sixty-three years. 


Ask your Stationer, please, for Carter’s Writing Fluid. 
There are also small bottles for the home — 
where Carter’s will be equally well appreciated. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Boston New York Chicago Montreal 
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CARTER INX PRODUCTS 
1 Cico Paste 2 Writing Fluid 3 Carbon Papers Typewriter Ribbons 
Ink Eraser Gold Ink Foantain Pen Ink Liquid Glue 
Realblack Ink Cement Red Ink (Carmine) VelVet Showcard Colors 
Stamping Inks White Ink Indelible Ink Great Stickist Mucilage 
Drawing Inks Combined Writing and Copying Ink Violet, Green and Blue Inks 
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Unhampered Grace 


us Iz IS a question if Fashion’s present mode could be so popular without 
Delatone. The sleeveless 3own and sheer fabrics for sleeves cause it to be a very 
necessary toilette adjuvant for every woman, for Delatone makes 
possible freedom of movement, unhampered grace, modest elegance 
and correct style. That is why— 


“they all use Delatone” 


Delatone is an old and well-known scientific preparation, for the 

quick, safe and certain removal of hairy growths, no matter how 

fair or stubborn. After application, the skin is clear, firm and 
airless, 

Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal of objectionable 

hair from face, neck or arms. They know of nothin’ to remove hair 

permanently without injury. 


Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 


SHEFFIELD | THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
PHARMACAL ‘Co. 4 Dept. HH, 339 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ROAGO . 7 ae. ep 5 Peso 


e » e 
Craining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas tnto dollars, 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
jing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught. person: ~ 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive. criticism, 
Frank, ‘honest, helpful. advice. Rea/ teaching» 
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Does Your Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


JF your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 

you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for * 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 

Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, 
America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you suc- 
ceed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by examples how. they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 


“A Road To Bigger Things’’ Free 


This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 

FEDERAL ScHOoL or AppLIED CARTOONING 
944 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it: Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
rand mother, is averagingvover $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


The universities recognize this, foroverone 
hundred members of the English faculties of 
higher institutions are studying inour Lit- 
erary Department. The editors recognizeitfor 
they are strongly recommending our courses. 
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“We publish The Writer’s Library. Wé also publish The 

Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 
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150-page illustrated catalogue free 

Please address : 

The Home Correspondence School 4S 
Dept.84 Springfield, Mass. fs/ 
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sternly. “You are also interrupting o; 
conversation. -I trust that this hint will] 
sufficient for you.” ¥ 

Harold sighed deeply and wander 
away with the air of one whose feeli 
are past speech. 

“One gets so weary of these boys 
Tessie murmured, looking into Stephe 
eyes. j 

“They are all exactly alike,” Pe 
echoed, touching George Henry’s hand 
accident. “If men only realized how \ 
girls long for a little common sense!” ~ 

‘““Some one to look up to,” Tessie put j 

“Some one strong enough to guide 
through life,’ Peggy whispered, look 
sadly into vacancy. : 

“It’s like going back to the nursery a 
playing with dolls, wasting time with the 
boys,” Tessie said. “They think ther 
selves so irresistible, too. If they on 
knew how they bored us!” & 

“Tt isn’t as though it led anywhere 
Peggy sighed, a little indiscreetly. 

“Even if it did, who wants to mat 
one of these brainless young men?” Tes: 
demanded. “Selfish, empty-headed cre 
tures, with only one idea in their heac 
Give me the man of fifty every time.” 

“Or even fifty-five,” Peggy assente 
studying George Henry through ha 
closed eyes. ‘‘A man’s at his very be 


from fitty to sixty.” ‘4 


“ 


“This is very flattering,” Stephen ¢ 
clared, with a twinkle in his shrewd eye 

“Most reassuring,’ George Hen 
echoed, mechanically straightening his t 

“What are you two old dears going 
do this afternoon?” Tessie inquired. — 

“We return to the office at three o’clock 
Stephen announced. : : 

“How early!” Tessie pouted. “Peg 
and | are going shopping in Bond Stre 
Couldn’t you find time to drive us there 

“There must be presents,” Geor 
Henry whispered furtively to his brothet 

“We shall be at your disposal for hi 
an hour,” Stephen assented gracious! 
“You must let us know where to ta 
you.” : 

After that, luncheon was speedily co 
cluded, and the shopping expedition w 
a complete success. On the way back 
the City, however, the brothers were 
little thoughtful. There was a gent 
reminiscent smile playing about Stephet 
lips. George Henry, too, seemed to fi 
some humor in his thoughts. D 

“One cannot help wondering,” t 
former observed presently. ‘‘what wou 
have happened to Miss Tessie’s purch 
of hats in our absence.” 

“The fact that she had left her put 
at home seemed to amuse the Fren 
lady who served us,” George Henry 1 
marked. “I saw her go behind the pat 
tion to laugh.” 

““Miss Peggy was most candid,” Step 
said approvingly. “I saw her point 
out to you with great care the things § 
would like to have and couldn’t afford. 

George Henry nodded. 

“Ves,” he said, smiling; “‘and I notie 
that the salesman immediately made ot 
bill for those articles and presented it 
me. It saved me the embarrassment 
pressing her to accept them, of course, 
in other respects it seemed a little pred 
ture.” 2 

Stephen glanced toward his bam 
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with a pleasant glitter in his keen” 
eyes and a rare smile upon his lips. 


3 
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“They took us, George Henry,” he ob- 
srved, ‘‘for a couple of simpletons.” 

- “T had no objection to that in the least,” 
eorge Henry assented, with a kindred 
JJaxation of expression, “but I must cer- 
iinly have an understanding with Peggy 
jth reference to embraces in public.” 

“JT quite agree with you,” Stephen de- 
ared heartily. “The gratitude of both 
oung ladies was pleasing but decidedly 
nbarrassing.” 

“Not to say unseemly,” George Henry 
ronounced. 

“Miss Tessie,” Stephen said ruminat- 
igly, a few moments later, “appears to 
ave met with many misfortunes in life.” 

“Tndeed!”’ his brother murmured sym- 

athetically. 
“Her father was a clergyman,” Stephen 
yntinued. ‘‘He was led into an unfortu- 
ate speculation and obliged to resign his 
ying. He is occupied now in the uncon- 
enial avocation or scene-shifting. For the 
ike of her tavo younger sisters, Tessie is 
bliged to eke out his slender salary from 
er own savings.” 

“The study of these poor girls’ lives,” 
reorge Henry declared, “reveals a great 
eal of silent heroism. No one would 
uess, to see them at the Milan and these 
laces day after day, what a burden of sor- 
yw some of them must carry about with 
1em. Peggy’s father, for instance, was a 
yuntry doctor with a very unremunera- 
ve practise. He is now, unfortunately, 
ead, and the care of her mother and a 
elicate sister seems largely to devolve 
pon Peggy. She has her periods of great 
nancial anxiety.” 

The car drew up outside the offices of 
lessrs. Underwood & Sons. 

“There is no doubt,”’ Stephen observed, 
; he descended and led the way to the 
ene of their labors, ‘‘that we have been 
<ceedingly fortunate in coming across 
wo young ladies who are so thoroughly 
eserving of the small financial assistance 
hich we are able to tender them.” 


The two brothers were seated, one 
lorning about a fortnight later, before 
leir respective desks. Their business 
yrrespondence had already been dealt 
ith, and there remained only two private 
tters, one addressed to George Henry in a 
istinctly feminine and familiar handwrit- 
ig, the other to Stephen in a typewritten 
ivelop, with the name of a firm of solici- 
rs on the back. 

“Miss Tessie,” Stephen remarked gladly, 
has lost no time. My letter is from an 
nknown firm of solicitors. I understand 
iat she declines to communicate with me 
ersonally in any shape or form—most 
yrrect.” 

“Peggy appears to have written me 
erself,” George Henry declared, a little 
ervously. ‘‘There can be no doubt, how- 
yer, as to her course of action. She has 
ty letter, deliberately offering marriage, 
ad my subsequent note of withdrawal 
ithout explanation or apology. My be- 
avior has been disgraceful. I imagine 
lat it will cost me at least ten thousand 
bunds to hush this thing up.” 

“Tessie is, I am convinced, intensely 
lercenary,” Stephen remarked, in a cheer- 
il tone. “You see, she has placed the 
latter in the hands of a solicitor within 
venty-four hours. Most promising! 
eorge Henry, I suggest that you open 
our letter.” 
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Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
atents, Catalog and measure blanks | tific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. 


Don’t Wear ££. d 


free. Send name and address today, 
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LEEPLESSNESS, irritation and 


nervous let-down are conditions 
that often arise from slight forms of 
indigestion. 


The speed at which we live, and the 
high tension under which we work 
are largely responsible for the lack 
of care we give both to the selection 
of our food and its proper mastica- 
tion. 


I have found in my own personal 
practice that chewing my Original 
Pepsin Gum ten minutes after each 
meal frequently relieves these con- 
ditions. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 


“Sy //6 Complexion 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Talcum 25, 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


a4 Learn Piano! 


i i) This Interesting Free Book shows 
how you can become a skilled player of piano 
SM or organ in yourown home, AT ONE-QUARTER 
MW usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method is endorsed by leading musicians anid 
heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
ele years. Play chords aT ONCE and complete 

jece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS. Scien- 
For beginners ur teachers, old 


oryoung. ALL music FREE. Diploma granted. Write today for 64-page free 


book, “How to Learn Piano or Organ. be) 


117 State St., Marshall, Mich. [uy 1 quinn CONSERVATORY, Studio C4, Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 
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| France is Foremost 
in producing Quality toilet preparations 


A century ago a famous French Chemist gave to the world his 


greatest creation ED. PINAUD 6 


(Eau de Quinine) 


HAIR TONIC 


It appealed instantly to men and women who took pride in their personal 
appearance, Its appeal today is stronger than ever, as time has tested its virtue. 


Every woman wants beautiful hair; no man wants to be bald. ED. PINAUD’S 
preserves and improves the hair, keeps the scalp white and healthy and 
imparts refined fragrance. 


If your hair is below par, if it falls out, if dan- 
druff troubles you, try ED. PINAUD’S Hair 
Tonic,—safe, sure and trustworthy. 


ED. PINAUD’S name insures finest quality 
and guarantees individual satisfaction. 


Send toc. for testing bottle and we will 
send also ED. PINAUD’S new Campeador 
Essence, enough for six handkerchiefs. 


AMERICAN OFFICES 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


ED. PINAUD BLDG. 
DEPT. 80 


NEW YORK 
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HAIR NETS- 


CAP OR FRINGE SHAPE 
One Dollar a Dozen ay 

Identically the same as other hair nets retailing 

for 25 cents each. We guarantee this. ; 

Money-order or cash, state color wanted. 

Gray or White—$1.75 per doz. All other shades: 

A dollar a dozen; or six dozen for Five Dollars. 


United States Hair Net Company 
1208 Broadway ew York City 


Throw Your 
Unde 
VOICE. ..225, 
down in the cellar, into a } 
trunk or anywhere. Our % 


VENTRILO 


which fits in the mouth 
enables you to fool all 
your friends. Also art 
of ventriloquism ‘ 
and big book of Jokes. 
By mail 10 ets, Prepaid. J 
» ARDEE NOVELTY CO. 
Box 79, Stamford, Conn. & 


Post Paid Everywhere 


JOMEN “taxi,” 


Banks are employing hundreds of women {n every de- 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Clean, 
pleasant work, with men’s pay. You can learnby mail. 
Send for free book, ‘‘How to Become a Banker,’’ _by 
Edgar G. Alcorn, Pres. American School of Banking 

185 East State Street, Columbus, O. 


Dept. 11 


Be W el]_without Drugs 


EE IS easier to be well than to be sick when you learn 
how. When youlearn todaily build your vitality, dis- 


ease germs, grippe and colds have little effect upon you. 
Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have 

a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your 

friends. In other words, LIVE. 

_ I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely 

in your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and 


Perec: YOU CAN WEIGH 
EXACTLY WHAT YOU SHOULD 


AS sure as sunrise you CAN, by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. 


I KNOW it for what I have done for 87,000 women, I can do 
for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure 
displease you? Let me help you. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural 
and permanent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Excess Flesh on any Lack of Reserve. Poor Circulation. 


part of body. Nervousness. Lame Back. 
Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability. Headache. 

Neck or Arms. Constipation. Sleeplessness. 
Round Shoulders. Indigestion. Torpid Liver. 
Incorrect Standing. Dizziness. Malassimilation. 
Incorrect Walking. Rheumatism. Auto-Intoxication 

Poor Complexion. Colds. 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 
: If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write 
me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. I willsend you FREE 


my illustrated booklet showing you ho ivi 
ac tetas gy w to stand and walk correctly and giving many 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Miss Cocroft has surely been doing a valuable war work. She is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 


grimly, “‘seems to have ended in failure.” 
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George Henry did so, and his broth 
read it over his shoulder. t 
DEAR OLD Man: : 

las| 


Your note this morning gave me a nas 
start. I don’t mind confessing that I ha 
been crying most of the time since. lat 
beast you are to make me so happy, and the 
—Jjust change your mind! ez 

However, you’re right. I should make yc 
a rotten wife. I’m sending you back 
letter in which you asked me to marry 
and let me give you a word of advice. D 
write to a girl in that way again unless y, 
mean it. You might get into trouble. ’ 
letter would cost you a fortune if the 
sort of girl got hold of it. 

I am going to keep your presents for | 
—and the ring. You won’t mind that, » 
you? ; : 

You are a funny old thing, and ’'m rath 
sorry, dear. a 


a 
George Henry looked blankly into 
brother’s face. There were little beads « 
perspiration upon his forehead. 3 
“This is horrible!” he muttere 
“Stephen, do you realize I’m a cad?” — 
“The young lady’s attitude is astonis| 
ing,” Stephen acknowledged. “The luc 
appears to be with me.” a 
He tore open the solicitor’s letter. The 
both read it breathlessly. fe 
t 
0. 


SIR: : 

Our client, Miss Tessie Hamilton, has 
sulted us with reference to bringing an act 
against you for breach of promise of ma 
riage. : 


“The real thing,” Stephen murmured 


It has come to our knowledge, howeve 
that the lady in question has already a hu 
band living—a Mr. James Tanner, commerci 
traveler in the ironmongery business, residir 
in Hampstead. We have accordingly returm 
all documents in the case, and beg to advi 
you of the above-stated fact, in case any pr 
ceedings might be taken against you in oth 
directions. 

Trusting that you will appreciate our acti 
in the matter, = 

We are, sir, s 
Faithfully yours, 4 

Davis & Davis. 

; th 

George Henry’s chuckle was significa 
and vociferous. 

“Vou’re no better off than I 


Stephen.”’ x 
“Our scheme,” his brother admitte 


“After all we have been through 


‘i 


George Henry groaned. 2 
They gazed at one another blankly f 


several moments. Then George Hentr 
rose to his feet and took down his hat fro. 
the peg. E 
“Where are you going?” Stephen i 
quired. 
“T am going to buy an annuity for Mi 


Peggy and to beg her pardon,” Geort 
Henry announced. 
Stephen frowned. 2 
“That,” he protested, “is rather tal 
ing advantage of me.” z 
George Henry looked back from 
door. 
“You can buy an ironmongery busine: 
for Mr. James Tanner,” he suggested, 


‘oe 


you feel like it.” 
The next venture of 

The Inevitable Millionaires 
will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 
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Just, wait till I get it.” 


1? 


t in the house. 
~“Can’t, John; I’m in a tearing pe 
ind Jed tightened his reins. .““I— 

“Hold on!” A strong, eetieed th hand 
aught Dolly’s bit, and John Peppin lis- 
ened. From across the hill came the dis- 
ant sounds of the bellowing and mooing 
f kine. 

“Timerazzamus! 
ed?” 

“Mine— I reckon not!” hd Jed mois- 

ened his thin lips. 
“Sounds like it. Looky here, Jed: If 
‘our cattle’s got the timerazzamus and 
fou don’t condemn ’em, the farmers in 
his district’ll lynch you!” 

“ Aw, phsaw, John!” 

“T mean just what I said, Jed Snipper. 
Ve'll string you up, so help me Moses!” 
{nd long John Peppin meant: every word 
fit. Joy of the job was in his stern eye, 
iis stern voice, his stern forefinger. ‘‘We’ll 
ynch you. And don’t you forget it. Gid- 
lap, Dolly!” And slapping the little mare 
_ crack on the flanks, he stepped back. 

Old Mort Peevy was out at his gate, 
vith his gray goatee upturned to the morn- 
ng sky, when Jed tore past. There was 
10 stopping now, but Jed caught the word 
‘lynch.’’ He could get the word “‘tizzeraz- 
nus” without hearing it. All down the 
ine, gaunt farmers and heavy farmers 
id tousled farmers stood at their gate- 
josts, with their night-shirts tucked in 
heir trousers, yelling at Jed as he rattled 
xy; but Jed ’Snipper stayed for no man 
itil he drew up in front of the Jenkins 
Jotel and insistently demanded to see J. 
Rufus Wallingford. 

That large gentleman, clad in blue-silk 
jajamas, received Inspector Snipper with 
juave cordiality, in spite of the unseemly 
jour, and courteously inquired his errand. 

“Well, Mr. Wallingford,” said Snipper, 
fasting his eyes on the magnificent J. 
Rufus’s tasseled Turkish slippers, ‘‘I found 
t place yesterday where I could use a lot 
yf ready cash to advantage.” He paused 
md cracked his knuckles one by one. 
*So I’ve decided to take your offer.” 

Wallingford picked up a diamond-mono- 
rammed case from the dresser, took out a 
‘igarette, and lighted it. 

“Too late,” he said, with a complacent 
muff. ‘‘The price has dropped ten per 
ent. since yesterday morning.” 

“Aw, nonsense!” And Mr. Snipper 
iffected to laugh. “Why, Mr. Walling- 
ord——” 

“Will you take it or not?” 

“Why, look here, Mr. Wallingford’”— 

ind Snipper’s knuckly right hand strayed 
sverywhere for something to clutch— 
“ten per cent. is—~--” 
“Yes or no?” J. Rufus tossed his gold 
‘igarette-case on the bed witha slam. Jed 
Snipper opened his mouth. “Yes or no?” 
oared Wallingford. 

“By gosh, if I didn’t need money——” 

Wallingford jumped up and started for 
the door of the adjoining room. 

“Yes!” suddenly blurted Snipper. 

“Oh—so you'll take it?” Wallingford in- 
quired, stopping and turning. 

“Ves. but——” 

The large cattle-buyer walked slowly 
back and stood over Cow-Inspector Snip- 
per and grinned down. 


Is that your cattle, 


1 ~ 
a 


A Case of Nerves 


(Continued from page 88) 


‘So you'll take jit, eh? Well, Mr. Cow- 
Inspector, if you’ve come down here so 
early in the morning to accept ten per 
cent. less than the low offer I made you 
yesterday, your cows have the new nerve- 
disease. I'll give you ten dollars a head 
for them.” 

Inspector Snipper fairly howled at that 
atrocious proposition; he writhed; he 
argued; he twisted; he pleaded; he beat 
his knuckles together, but to no purpose. 
Ten dollars apiece was all that he could 
get for those cows, and it was that much 
money found; so he took it. He folded 
five thousand and sixty dollars of Walling- 
ford’s good money in his pocketbook. He 
gave Wallingford a bill of sale for five hun- 
dred and six cattle, the document being 
witnessed by the red-eyed proprietor of 
the Jenkins Hotel and the straw-headed 
porter, clerk, and stableman. Then Mr. 
Snipper, smiling his thin-lipped smile for 
the first time, drew out his little pad and 
wrote and handed to Wallingford a con- 
demnation-order for five hundred and six 
head of cattie, afflicted with timerazzus 

“And you can’t kill ’em on my place!” 
he triumphantly yelled to the astonished 
Wallingford. “You got to take “em 
away to-day! There ain’t any time of de- 
livery in this bill of sale!’’ 


IV 


Cow INSPECTOR JED SNIPPER, returning 
from the bank at Tightstown, stepped off 
the train at Jenkinsville and unhitched 
Dolly from the post where she had been 
standing patiently since morning. 


his eyes and stared. 
cattle than usual. 


pus’s house. 
‘*Where’s 
young Enrod Wampus. 
“He’s up to Dan Cragg’s,” 


of a toll-gate. 

“How do my cattle come to be in your 
field?”’ 

“Danged if I know,” returned young 
Enrod, looking curiously down at the new 
cattle: “Pa don’t tell me none of his 
affairs, and I don’t tell him none of mine.” 


In Henry Rawsin’s field there were forty | 
of Jed’s ex-cattle, all placidly munching— | 


and Henry Rawsin was up at Dan Cragg’s. 
All along the road, in the wayside fields, 
were scattered the condemned cattle which 
J. Rufus had bought, and every farmer of 
importance, Peevy and Wampus 


were at Dan Cragg’s. Jed stopped there 
and went back to the big new barn. There 
were two hundred of his former cattle in 
Dan’s fields! 

A crisp, well-dressed stranger with a 
smoothly cropped, silvery mustache was 
in the barn with Jed’s neighbors, and a 
dozen or more sad-eyed cows stood tethered 
in front of the stalls, munching their cuds. 

“That’s Snipper now,” said Dan Cragg, 
as Jed came in, and they all turned to 


As he | 
passed Jing Wampus’s place, he opened | 
Wampus had more | 
A longer look revealed | 
to Jed the startling fact that some of those | 
cattle had been his own, and they were | 
quiet and well behaved as cattle which | 
had but another day to live should be. | 
Mightily puzzled, Jed stopped at Wam- | 


your pap?” he inquired of | 


bellowed | 
that orator, raising his arm like the lifting | | 


and | 
Barnes and Peppin—a dozen of them— | 


announces 
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Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman who has any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow’s = 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- * 
ness to scrawy necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps. 
vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 

Write for this Free Book which tells 

just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
beautiful. Write today, 


KathrynMurray,Ine. 448 Garland Bldg Chicago, lilinots 
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A cough is a social blunder. It shows lack of consideration 
for others. There is no excuse for it. For coughing is 
unnecessary. S-B Cough Drops relieve it. Pure. No 
drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


Famous since 1847 
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him. ‘This is State Inspector Tompkins 
Je d. ”? 

“Yes; I know him,’ said Tompkins, we 
out shaking hands. ‘‘Snipper, what’s al 
this foolishness about a new cow-disease’ 
There’ s nothing the matter with thes 
cattle.” 

“There ain’t?” bristled Snipper. 4 
guess I know what my own eyes tell me 
These cattle was prancing around here lik 
if they was crazy. They got tizzermer 
azzamus, every dang one of ’em! ie 
past the ‘dizzy stage now—that’s all Yrs . 

_“That’s a new one on me.’ And 4 
state inspector glanced at the sheaf of can 
demnation-slips which he held in his hand 
“Until Mr. Cragg telegraphed me, I ha 
never heard the word. And you’ve spelle 
it a dozen different ways. Say, where di 
you get this disease?” 2 

‘“‘A stranger told me about it. He— 
Jed Snipper suddenly stopped, and hi 
knuckled face slowly turned a yellowis! 
green. ‘Great jumping Jehoshaphat,” h 
suddenly howled, ‘‘I’ve been swindled! : 
tell you, I been swindled!” 4 

“T heard you the first time,’ ' chee 
State Inspector Tompkins dryly. . ia 
needn’t tell me, moreover, because that’ 
out of my department. I was sent here t 
inspect these healthy cattle and to ge 
your badge. Hand it over. There is n 
such cow-disease as tizzer anything. ' 
take your badge.” 


When the bewildered ex- Cow taal 
Snipper and the businesslike Tompkip 
had gone their separate ways, Dan Crag 
and his neighbors stood in a ring and haw 
hawed, holding their sides and stampin 
their feet, and, at that signal, there cam 
from the big empty mow their two suay 
and smiling city friends, J. Rufus Walling 
ford and Blackie Daw, ‘the latter with hi 
saxophone-case under his arm. 

“Well, boys,” called Dan Cragg heart 
ily, “‘we might as well go in to the cide 
room and settle up for those _half- “Pn 
cows we bought of you.” ~ 

Old Mort Peevy, his shrewd eyes twir 
kling, shook hands heartily with both ¢ 
them. 

“You want to be careful of Dan’s foul 
year-old cider,” he warned. “It’s liablet 
give you as big a spree as you give ov 
cows. Say, what was that powder?” 

“Hush!” chuckled Wallingford. “Th 
last of that dope went in Snipper’s wine 
mill tank, and there’s no evidence; § 
let’s forget it. Blackie and I have mad 
about twenty-five thousand on that harn 
less bag of hop, and you, gentlemen, hay 
made as much among you, besides gettin 
rid of an unfair inspector. Just the same, 
don’t believe that powder is a safe thing t 
leave in a cattle community.” 

“No,” proclaimed Blackie Daw, tal 
ing his right hand among his vest button 
and raising his saxophone-case on higl 
“The cattle might form the habit.” : 

‘“‘Come and have some cider,” ’ laugh 
square-headed Dan Cragg. 

‘“‘In one moment,” agreed Blackie, ta 
ing out his saxophone with a flourish. 4 
wish to play you the opening bars of a née 
prance I have composed for to-night 
barn-dance. I have named it 2 

“Tizzerazmus!” they all yelled, and th 
beams resounded with a mighty chorus@ ¢ 
haw-haws. 

The next Wallingford story will appear 

in May Cosmopolitan. 
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Our National Faith-Cure 


(Continued from page 33) 


ETS nye emer en 
pat a 


achers, spoke of the unequal distribu- 
ion of wealth in America and the need for 
dustrial reforms. His loyalty was un- 
doubted, and his long record of public 
service well known. Nevertheless, he was 
romptly attacked as a German propa- 
ani and compelled to cancel his second 

ure. As a result of the consequent 
jewspaper notoriety, he temporarily left 
lecture platform. 

rofessor S. H. Clark, of the University 

# Chicago, came to Colorado to speak 
fader the auspices of the Red Cross 
ind solicit contributions to its funds. In 
he course of one of his appeals, he spoke 
yf how small an amount of money it was 
hat the Red Cross needed as compared 
vith the yearly income of the nation. The 
ntire amount required, he said, was only 
. fraction of the yearly dividends of one 
ee stion, the steel trust. He was not 

itted to finish the speeches booked for 
im in Colorado. 

Remembering my conversations with 
he junkers in Berlin, I watched our West- 
mn developments with interest. I watched, 
so, the public but disguised campaign 
vhich the junkers all over the United 
states were making against every member 
# the Wilson administration whom they 
uspected of being Progressive. 

‘Before the war, they had concentrated 
heir fire on Secretary Daniels. He had 
fended them by trying to democratize 
he navy and by daring to protect it from 
hose business interests who were supply- 
ng it with armament and munitions at 
xorbitant prices. They started a nation- 
vide campaign of ridicule against him, 

nancing it out of what their publicity 
wents called “the Daniels pot.” They 
made the nation believe that Secretary 
Yaniels was only a greater joke than the 
idiculously inefficient navy which he had 
lisorganized. As a matter of fact, the 
lavy was in the pink of condition, as the 
irst three months of war showed. Secre- 
ary Daniels’ work, as the English experts 
idmitted, was “one of the really great 
yerformances of the war.” The campaign 
gainst him had been one of slander and 
aketious lies. 

‘That did not prevent the junkers from 
naking an exactly similar campaign against 
Secretary Baker as soon as he showed 
hat he would not allow labor to be ex- 
floited under any government war-con- 
racts. The sweat- shop employers among 
he clothing manufacturers would not 
nake overcoats for the army on those 
erms of decent hours, wages, and working 
onditions which the War Department 
emanded. When the severe cold weather 

e, the soldiers were short of overcoats; 

retary Baker was being denounced and 
nvestigated in Congress, and his opponents 
Were giving interviews to the New York 
yapers, declaring that they could not get 
War Department work for their idle em- 
dloyees because of Secretary Baker’s “so- 


im theories.” 
he campaign of lies and ridicule against 
. Baker, which still persists, was only 
qualed by. a like campaign against George 
eel, chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
Information, who was marked as a rad- 
ul by the junkers and denounced beyond 
whooping. There was never any better 


case against Baker or Creel-than -there 
had been against Daniels. When I was in 


‘one of the most efficient men that the 
war has produced,” and the. miraculous 


performance of the American army. in|’ 


France has since given Marshal Joffre’s 


expert judgment the vindication of sub-| | 


sequent. events. Those who» watched 
Creel’s work know that he did a big job 
in a big way; and the unanimity of Amer- 
ica’s effort and the amazing force of our 
civilian morale in the war were as much 


due to him as to any other one man except] | 


President Wilson himself. 


I went abroad again in 1018 for the| | 


Committee on Public Information and the 
British War Mission at Washington. 
what I saw in England—as contrasted 


with what I had been watching in the| | 
United States—can be indicated in a single} | 


incident. 

One Sunday, we were 
Astor country home at Cliveden, where 
I was to make an address to the wounded 
soldiers who were in hospital on the Astor 
estate. Among the other week-end guests 


was Mr. James Thomas, one of the leaders} | 


of the British Labor Party, who had been 
an engine-driver. He was a friend of the 
Waldorf Astors and a frequent guest at 
Cliveden. At the close of my address, Mrs. 
Astor, presiding at the meeting, invited 
Mr. Thomas to move the customary vote 
of thanks to the speaker, and when he had 
finished, she said to the assembled Tom- 
mies, 

““Now, boys, while we have Mr. Thomas 
here, let us see if we can’t persuade /im to 
give us a talk next Sunday afternoon.” 

The hall full of soldier boys applauded 
the suggestion, and Mr. Thomas, in re- 
sponse to them, accepted the invitation. 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Astor smiled. ‘‘ And 


‘may I announce the subject of your ad- 


dress?” 

Mr. Thomas bowed. 

“‘T should like to taik,”’ he replied cheer- 
fully, ‘‘on what the British Labor Party 
proposes to do with Cliveden and the other 
Astor estates after the war.” 

The soldiers laughed. Mrs. 
laughed. Mr. Thomas joined them. 

“That will be very interesting,’ Mrs. 
Astor said. ‘I’m sure you'll be glad to 
hear, boys, what Mr. Thomas’s party in- 
tends to do with Cliveden after the war. 
I know TJ shall be glad to learn. I have 
been trying to find out. And if I may 
make a suggestion, Mr. Thomas, I should 
very much like to have you turn it into a 


Astor 


boarding-house and make me the land- S 


lady, although, in that case, Mr. Thomas, 
you will have to pay your board—a thing, 
you know, which you have never done in 
the past. v9 

The joke was on Mr. Thomas. He ac- 
knowledged it, and the meeting broke up 
in laughter and applause. 

Do I need to emphasize the difference 
between such a scene and what would have 
happened to any speaker in America who 
offered to discuss in a hall on the Rocke- 
feller estates what this nation should do 
with the Rockefeller fortune after the war? 

Mr. Thomas and his party in England 


lan Flu A 
| [—} 
France in the last year of the war, Marshal |. ani us! 


Jofire spoke to me of Secretary alaehen _ Cleans Closet Bowls Witho 
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Rust, Pecrncetinniaaed 
odors and stains in 
the closet bowl will 
all disappear without - 
scrubbing, without 
scouring, without any 
of the old laborious 
methods—if you use - 


Sani-Flush. 


Try a can of Sani- £ 
Flush and see how 
remarkably it does 
the work. Sprinkle 
a little of the powder 
into the bowl, follow 
directions, and flush. 


The results will 
surprise you. 
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416 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
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‘Florsheim’ is the name 
that identifies shoes of 
superior quality, a mark 
that appears only on 
footwear of the highest 
standard of materials, fit 
and style—a guide to 
satisfaction. 


Ten dollars and up. 


Florsheim quality is 
economy. 


Look for name in shoe. 
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$10,000 FREE Plan Book 
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were proposing that all such great landed 
estates as Cliveden should be nationalized 
and brought back into use for the good of 
all the people of England. The owners of 
those estates were saying, as one of them 
said to me: “It’s for the good of old Eng- 
land, and it’s in line with the new justice, 
and why shouldn’t the land be put to a 
better use than most of us have made of 
it? God Almighty put the land _ here. 
We didn’t make it—or anything in it.” 
And, under the supervision of the minister 
of Agriculture, these estates were already 
being brought under cultivation, by ten- 
ants, on terms dictated by the govern- 
ment and accepted without complaint by 
the owners. 

This difference between the attitude of 
the privileged classes in England and in 
the United States was not a difference that 
was due to any inherent virtue over there 
or any natural depravity over here. It 
was due to the fact that the war had taken 
England by the throat and frightened all 
classes into the realization that they were 
the heads and legs and arms of a common 
body, which could not defend itself suc- 
cessfully unless it had the use and service 
of every member of its make-up. Wealth 
had found that money has no hands with 
which to fight, that it could not buy men 
to lay down their lives for it. The priv- 
ileged classes had learned that ‘‘a man 
would fight for a home but not for a board- 
ing-house,” that he had to be given a 
greater stake in the country than the right 
to earn his food and lodging there, that it 
had to be made Ais country, too. The 
heads of industry discovered that the 
working man had to be given a proprietary 
interest in the business, sitting with the 
board of management, and helping to set 
his own wages and arrange his conditions 
of work. The working man had found it 
necessary to give up his own class priv- 
ileges, when these interfered with the 
fighting efficiency of the nation, and to 
accept the greater privileges of equality 
and common responsibility that had arisen 
from a common danger. In America, the 
pressure of the war had not been strong 
enough to force such facts upon us. 

England, like a slothful and enervated 
man, had suddenly been summoned to a 
violent struggle for life. She had to get 
herself hardened and trued up, or die. The 
United States faced no such desperate 
crisis. We had time to move slowly, with- 
out strain. Such strength as we had we 
put into play craftily. We had only just 
begun to discover our weaknesses when 
the war closed. And up to that time we 
had been able to conceal those sore spots 
from ourselves by refusing to notice them, 
by denying that they existed, and by 
chloroforming into silence all the protests 
that were the symptomatic aches and 
twinges of our constitutional weaknesses. 

We were trying to strengthen ourselves 
by a sort of faith-cure. The English had 
gone almost to the other extreme. They 
were watching themselves, for political 
ills and social debilities, like a hypochon- 
driac. The dinner-table conversations 
that we heard among distinguished people 
were discussions of all sorts of national 
problems—child labor, divorce reform, 
children’s courts, mother’s pensions, ma- 
ternity laws, the rights of illegitimate chil- 
dren, the new social conscience, the use 
and misuse of land, the war between cap- 
ital and labor, the problem of Ireland, the 


ie 


petite. 
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Your Business Voice 


—must be watched, so that it will be | 


strong and clear. Keep away hoarse- — 
ness. Zy-mnole Trokeys are just what | 
you need—they are used by talkers, § 
smokers, singers, with splendid re- | 
sults. 


Keep a package handy in your | 
pocket or desk—use one at the first 
sign of hoarseness. Zymole Trokeys 
are not cough drops, but mildly anti- | 
septic throat pastilles of real worth, — 
Your druggist has them. 


When your throat is dry and hoarse 
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Use Zymole Trokeys night or day, 
And feel that hoarseness melt away. 


Fifth Prize 
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J. Bell, San Francisco. Cal. ~ 
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in All the World 
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physical, mental and moral wrecks, — 
through ignorance of the law of sex; failure 4 
of parents, through lack of knowledge, to 
instruct their children properly, and the dis- 
astrous consequences in their lives. 


The Personal Help Series of six volumes, 280 
pages each, by Professor Shannon and Mrs. 
Spaller, furnishes a needed volume for every 
member of every home. Vol. I. Designed to 
forestall the evils arising from ignorance in the 
married relation; II. Helps parents instruct Ei 
their children and build character while young, : 
to withstand temptations of later life, under 
which multiplied thousands are breaking down; — 
III. Greatest of all books for men. Over 200,000 © Ks 
sold in advance of press notices; IV. Wise 
counsel for young women approaching marriage- | 
able age; V. Vital helps for boys at age of 
greatest danger, ,to mental, moral and physical; 
welfare; VI. ‘Heart To Heart talks”? with | 
growing girls concerning their peculiar problems 
during the early years of adolescence, by Mrs: 

paller. 


Art Cloth, $1.50 per volume, postpaid. Re- 
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abolition of special privileges, and so forth. 
And these questions were discussed with- 
out bitterness, with a tolerance that was 
engagingly frank, in a sincere desire to 
find solutions that should be just and fair 
to all, and wholly to the national advan- 
tage. Imagine such discussions at the 
dinner-tables of Fifth Avenue or Newport! 

‘While the American Federation of Labor 
was gingerly acquiring an eight-hour day 
and the right to collective bargaining, the 
British Labor Party was moving for the 
common ownership not only of the nation’s 
land but of its railways, canals, coal, iron, 
and electric power. They were demanding 
a democratic control of all industry, of the 
insurance business, of the food supply, 
and of the importation of raw materials. 
They did not stop at proposing almost 
confiscatory income taxes and death-dues; 
they contemplated finding a way to take 
over all the nation’s surplus wealth for the 
national use. And they proposed to use 
that wealth to abolish ignorance, prevent- 
able disease, unemployment, and all the 
ills in England that came from lack of ed- 
ucation and lack of work—to secure, in 
fact, ‘‘all the requisites of healthy life and 
worthy citizenship.” 

In America, we would have denounced 
such aims as pure Bolshevism. In Eng- 
land, I did not hear them denounced at 
all. The argument was all upon the means 
by which they could be attained—whether 
the ills could be cured in the way that the 
British Labor Party advocated or whether 
it could be done more safely and easily in 
other ways. My experience had taught 
me that the employing classes in the United 
States regarded the labor problem as a ser- 
vant problem. They were determined to be 
masters in their own house. The servants 
could work or quit. The war had taught 
the English that labor was not a servant but 
a member of the family. The employees 
were not merely working in the house— 
they were also owners of it. They were de- 
fending it, fighting for it, dying for it. 
They were more necessary to its success 
and safety than the members of the family 
who lived on the upper floors. Their health 
and happiness, their comfort and loyalty 
a to be provided for, or the house would 

‘I found no fear of Bolshevism. That 
tyranny of the lower floors over the upper 
had been made impossible by the realiza- 
tion that all the floors were inhabited by 
one family, working together for the com- 
mon safety and the happiness of all. There 
was no more danger of tyranny from below 
than of tyranny from above. Every class 
was willing to do whatever was “‘for the 
good of old England.” War had taught 
them their lesson, and they were looking 
forward to put the lesson to good effect. 

When I returned to the United States, 
it seemed to me that our junkers had 
learned no lesson at all. One of them— 
high in the National Council of Defense, 


but in no way connected with the govern- 


ment—was privately arguing in Wash- 
ington that all the government’s price- 
fixing had been a mistake. ‘We would 
fave had no trouble with the laboring 
man,” he said, “if we had let prices soar. 
He would have been so busy earning his 
daily bread that he’d have been willing to 
work eighteen hours a day.” Another, a 
Aational figure in finance, was saying con- 
identially that President Wilson was not 
i be trusted. ‘‘He has too much sym- 
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All authorities agree that most of us eat too much meat—and 
that is bad for everyone. Most of us agree that too much meat 
at present prices is very extravagant—and thatis bad for everyone. 

Heinz Baked Beans—baked in real dry-heat ovens—have a 
greater food value than the same amount of meat, and will 
make you healthier. Heinz 
Baked Beans are so econom- 
ical as compared with meat 
that they will make you 
wealthier. 

When you see how the fam- 
ily enjoys Heinz Baked Beans 
and how often they want them 
served, and then realize how 
easy they are to prepare for 
the table—you will be wiser. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


‘First aid in 
every householo 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it racks little Dorothy 
and passes on to mother and 
grandma and holds a croup 
danger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster—and it 
will not bring a blister. 


Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the tingle, 
then the cool delightfulness as 
Musterole searchesdown. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and afew home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
downto the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion -dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 

On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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SERVICE TABLE 


IT SERVES YOUR HOME 
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plomas. ChicazoSchoolofNursing Dept. 
: 4, 116 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


pathy with labor. So has the whole Demo- 
cratic party.”’ The Democratic junkers 
were as outspoken among themselves. 
They were preparing to elect a reactionary 
anti-Wilson Congress. And-in Colorado, 
they boasted of their success openly. Mr. 
Gerald Hughes, a Democratic leader in 
Colorado, celebrated the Republican vic- 
tory with Mr. Lawrence Phipps, the Re- 
publican senator-elect from Colorado, 

Then came the armistice, and at once 
all pretense of fighting ‘‘to make the world 
safe for democracy”? was abandoned by 
all our commercial junkers, who saw in 
the defeat of Germany only their oppor- 
tunity to divide with our allies the trade 
empire of the world. Their representa- 
tives in the Senate promptly attacked all 
President Wilson’s peace-terms. They 
denounced his League of Nations, by 
means of which President Wilson wished 
to reconcile those conflicting trade ambi- 
tions that have been “‘among the prede- 
termining causes of war,” as he has said. 
Our junkers wished no such settlement. 
They desired to share with the conquerors 
in a new exploitation of the needs of hu- 
manity. They had the support of the 
trade junkers of England who again found 
their voices, and the men in France who 
saw only the opportunity to profit by 
Germany’s commercial ruin, and the circles 
in Italy that were all for trade impetialism 
and the seizure of conquered territory. 
The whole junker press of the United States 
opened out in ridicule of the “absurd ideal- 
ism” of President Wilson’s program. And 
when he prepared to go to Europe in de- 
fense of that program, every one of our 
junker representatives opposed and im- 
peded him. 

He went. Our junkers pursued him with 
cries that he did not represent America, 
that no one in the United States wanted 
his absurd League of Nations, that Europe 
should not listen to him. But Europe 
listened. His reception by the people of 
France and England and Italy convinced 
the junkers of those countries that a 
junker peace would mean a popular revolu- 
tion. Our President sat down to the peace- 
table with the masses of the European 
people at his back and the protests of our 


/Américan junkers coming very faintly from 


a great distance. 

If he gets his terms of peace, it will be 
impossible for the invisible government 
of the United States to maintain a policy 


of trade imperialism in a world that has 


abandoned that fertile cause of war. It 
remains to be seen whether the heads and 


|servitors of that invisible government will 


attempt to maintain an equally undemo- 
cratic and junker policy in our domestic 
affairs. Will they continue to treat the 
labor problem as a servant problem? Will 
they continue to believe that the affairs of 
our great family, the nation, can be ad- 
ministered for money profit only, or will 
they learn that a home must be adminis- 
tered as a place of happiness and affection 
also, and the things that money cannot 
buy? Will they promote Bolshevism and 
the tyranny of the lower floors over the 
upper by insisting on junkerism and the 
tyranny of the upper floors over the lower? 
Will they welcome reform as it has been 
welcomed in England, or will they force 
revolution, as revolution has been forced 
in Russia and in Germany? 
Judge Lindsey’s next article will. appear 
in May Cosmopolitan. 
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The Moonlit Way 
Continued from page 66): 


om his son to Westmore through his 
onocle. ‘‘Where have you been keeping 
yurselves all day?” 

“111 tell you all about it later, dad,” said 
ary, emerging from the garage with 
estmore. ‘‘ Where is mother?” 

“In the kennels, I believe. What do 
uu think of this cast, Jim? A whirling 
in for a dropper, a hare’s ear for a—” 
e checked himself, glanced doubtfully at 
etwo young men. ‘You’re somewhat 
uddy,” he remarked, and continued to 
plore his fly-book for new combinations. 
Westmore, very weary, started for the 
use; Garry walked across to the kennels. 
His mother, in smock and apron, and 
saring rubber gloves, was seated on the 
ge of a straw-littered bunk, a bottle in 
hand, a medicine-dropper in the other. 
er four-footed patient, swathed in blan- 
ts, lay on the straw beside her. 

“Well, dear,” she said, looking up at her 
n, “where have you been?” 

“Tl tell you about it later, mother. 
yere’s something else I want to ask 
u—” He fell silent, watching her meas- 
e out fourteen drops of a specific for 
stemper. 

“T’m listening, Garry,” she said, bend- 
x over the sick pup and gently forcing 
en his feverish jaws. Then she dropped 
r medicine far back on his tongue; the 
ip gulped, sneezed, looked at her out of 
ll eyes, and feebly wagged his tail. 
“Tm going to pull him through, Garry,” 
esaid. ‘‘The other pups are doing well, 
9. I only hope and pray that the dis- 
mper doesn’t spread.” She looked up at 
rson. ‘Well, dear, what is it you have 
ask me?” 

“Mother, do you like Dulcie Soane?”’ 
“I hardly know her yet. She’s very 
eet—very young——”’ 

“Do you like her?” 

“Why—yes!” 
rtall, unsmiling son. ‘But I don’t even 
ow who she is, Garry.” 

Her son bent down jbeside her and put 
e arm round her shoulder. He said: 
“Dulcie’s name is Fane, not Soane. Her 
andfather was Sir Barry Fane, of Fane 
yurt—an Irishman. His daughter, Eileen, 
is Dulcie’s mother. Her father—is dead 
I believe.” 

“But—this explains nothing, Garry.” 
“Ts it not explanation enough, mother?” 
“Ts it enough foz you, my son?” 
Ves,” 

Her head slowly drooped. She sat 
zing in silence at the straw-littered floor. 
= looked earnestly, anxiously at his 
dther’s face. Her brooding expression 
mained tranquil but inscrutable. 

He said, watching her intently: 

“I wasn’t sure about myself until last 
ght. I don’t know about Dulcie— 
iether she can care for me—in this new 
ty. We were friends. But I am in love 
th her now. Deeply.” 

It was one of the moments in his career 
uich remain fixed forever in a young 
u’s memory. In a mother’s memory, 
2. Whatever she says and does then, 
€son never forgets. The mother, too, 
nembers always. 

He stood leaning over her in the dim 
ht of the kennel, one arm round her 
oulders, waiting. And presently she 
ra ; 
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She looked intently at | 
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At 18—A Success In 
Commercial Art 


Hee HENRY, an ambitious young 
man who had always liked to draw, en- 
rolled in the Federal School of Commercial 
Designing at the age of 16. ‘Today he says: 


“The Federal Course made me see the direct way 
of turning my liking for drawing into money. It gave 
me a definite ambition to become a Commercial Artist. 
Today, at the age of 18, I have a good position in the 
Art Department of a large Minneapolis newspaper. 
I feel that I have made 4 years of progress in 2 years, 
and I owe my present success in Commercial Art to 
the Federal Course.” 


How Federal Students ‘Make Good’’ 


Mr. Henry’s progress is remarkable, and there are still greater 
opportunities just ahead of him. Yet he is only one‘ of many suc- 
cessful Federal Students, who have quickly turned their talent in- 
to money. 


A young telegraph operator obtained a $40 a week position as 
Commercial Designer. <A girl student earned over $400 before com- 
pleting her Course; another girl earned over $1,000 making posters. 
A young man, Federal trained, accepted a highly paid position as 
head designer fora manufacturing firm. Still another made 7 times 
his tuition while a student,—and there are scores of other instances _ 
given in our free book, “YOUR FUTURE.’ 


Earn $35 to $75 a Week and More 


These salaries are readily paid to commercial artists, who have 
properly trained their ability for practical commercial work. Good 
commercial art is vital to modern business,—millions of dollars are 
paid for it yearly by thousands of advertisers, periodicals and pub- 
lishers. In fact, leading illustrators and commercial artists—both 
men and women—are regularly paid $250, $500, $1,000 and even 
more for single illustrations or designs. You, too, should succeed— 
if you like to draw and will properly train your ability. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading designers and commercial artists are on the Federal Ad- 
visory Council. _They endorse Federal Training as America’s Fore- 
most Course in Commercial Designing,—and have contributed to it 
exclusive original lessons, giving you the benefit of their years of 
experience. 


Think of having the advice of such men as Charles E. Chambers, a 
leading magazine ‘and story illustrator; Franklin Booth, a erondetnl 
pen-and-ink artist called the “Painter with the Pen” 4 Harold Gross, 
Designer for the Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, Head of the Chicago 
Tribune Art Department; Edw. V. Brewer, who has done many 
illustrations for “‘ Cream of Wheat’’; C. Matiack Price, an authority 
on posters; and others whose pictures are here shown. 


Get This Free Book “YOUR FUTURE” 


The Federal Course may be the direct way for you to turn your 
talent into money. If you like to draw, by all means send for this 
free book—every ambitious young man ‘and woman should read it. 
It contains 56 pages, beautifully illustrated in colors, shows remark- 
able work by Federal Students, and describes the fascinating Federal 
Home-Study Method, easy to learn and apply. It’s free for the 
asking—mail the coupon NOW! 
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232 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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out obligation to me. 
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lifted her head, looked him in the eyes 
bent forward very gently, and kissed - 


Dulcie was not in the house, nor wa 
Thessalie. Barres and Westmore exchange 
conversation between their open door 
while bathing and dressing. 

“You know, Garry,” admitted the latte 
“T feel all shaken up yet over that ghastl 
business.”’ 

“So dol. If they hadn’t died so gamely 
But Skeel was a man!” 

“You bet he was, crazy or sane! Wha 
apity! And that poor devil, Soane! Di 
you hear them cheering there at the last 
And what superb nerve—breaking out tha 
green flag!” 

““And think of their opening on that 4 
patrol-boat! They hadn’t a chance.” 

“They had no chance, anyway,” sai 
Westmore. “It meant execution if the 
surrendered—at least, they probabl 
thought so. But how do you suppose tha 
cowardly straggler, Ferez, felt when h 
realized that|Skeel was going to fight?” 

“He certainly got what was coming t 
him, didn’t he?” said Barres erie 
“You'll tell Thessa, won’t you?” 

“As soon as I can find her,” nodde 
Westmore, giving his fresh bow tie” a mos 
killing twist. 3 

He was ready before Barres was, an 
started out to find Thessalie. 

Barres, following him later, discov 
him on the library lounge with Thessalie’ 
fair cheek resting against his. 

“Tm s-sorry,” he stammered, backin 
out, and very conscious of Westmore 
unconcealed annoyance. But Thessali 
called to him in a perfectly calm voice 
and he ventured to come back. 

“Are you going to tell Dulcie about thi 
horrible affair?” she asked. : 

“Not immediately. Are you feeling al 
right, Thessa?”’ 

“Yes. I had a horrid night. Ten’ 
odd how a girl can so completely lose he 
nerve after a thing is all over?” 

‘““That’s the best time to lose it,” sai 
Westmore. And, to Barres, “She’s bruise 
from head to foot.” 

“Tt is nothing,’’ murmured Thessalic 
looking smilingly at her lover. Then the 
both glanced at Barres. 

There was a silence. Side by side on th 
library lounge they continued to gaz 
expectantly at Barres. And when he go 
it into his head that this polite expec 
tancy might express their desire for hi 
early departure, he backed out agai 
embarrassed and slightly irritated. 

Thessalie called to him very sweetly, 

“Tf you are looking for Dulcie, I lef 
her a few minutes ago, over by the wa 
fountain in the rose-arbor.” 

“Thanks,” he said, and turned bac 
through the hall. 

There was no sign of Dulcie in the garde 
or on the lawn. He walked slowly acros 
the clipped grass, past the pool, and, turnin; 
to the right past a sun-dial, stepped int 
the long rose-arbor. At the further end 0 
the blossoming tunnel he saw her seate 
on the low wall in the rear of the tea-house 
Her head was turned toward the wood 
beyond. When he was near her, she hear 
him and looked round, was on the point 0 
rising, but something in his expression hel 
her motionless. 

‘“‘Where have you been, Garry?” 

He ignored the question, seated himsel 
beside her on the wall, and drew both he 


; 
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nds into his. He saw the swift color 
n her face, the lovely, disconcerted eyes 
er. 
“Last night,” he said, “did you come 
ack as you promised?” 

ay es.” 
“And you found me gone.” She 
nodded. ‘‘What could you have thought 
me, Dulcie?”’ 
“T—my thoughts were—not very clear.” 
“ Are they clearer?” 
Her head remained lowered, but she 
raised her gray eyes to his. Her face had 
ome very still and white. 
“Dulcie,” he said, under his breath, 
am in love with you. What will you do 
out it?” 
And, after a little while, 
“W-what shall I do, Garry?” she whis- 
red. 
““Love me. Can you?” 
She remained silent. 
“Will you—Dulcie Fane?” 

Her lips stirred, but no sound came. 
~ “You are so wonderful:” he said. ‘‘I am 
ist realizing that I began to fall in love 
th you a long time ago.”’ . 
_ The declining sun sent a red shaft across 
ie fields. A single ray touched the girl’s 
white neck and turned her copper-tinted 
hair to burning gold. 
“Do you love me? 
t way, Dulcie?” 
She rose abruptly, and he rose, too, 
aining her hands; but, as she turned her 


Can you love me— 


d why I should be called by my moth- 
maiden name. I w-want you to know 
t I don’t understand it—if that would 
ake a difference—in your c-caring for me. 
nd I wish you to know that—that I love 
id worship her memory—and that I am 
ppy and proud to bear her name.” 
“My darling!” 
“Do you understand?” 
“Yes, Dulcie.” 
_ “And do you still want me?” 
~ “You adorable child!” 

“Do you?” 
~“Of course I do!” He caught her in his 
ims, held her close. “ Now tell me whether 
du can love me! ‘Tell me everything 
at’s hidden in your mind and heart.” 
‘Oh, Garry,” she faltered, ‘I do belong 
you. I belong to you anyway, because 
uu made me. And I’ve always been in 
ye with you—always—always from the 
ry beginning of the world, asthore! And 

—if you want me—this way—Garry, 
veel asthore—”’ Her hands crept from 
breast to his shoulders, stole up round 
neck. ‘‘Asthore,’ she murmured, and 
r lips met in their first kiss. Then 
gravely turned her head and laid her 
leek against his; and he heard her mur- 
uring to herself: 
“Drahareen o machree, mo veel asthore! 
$s man—this man who takes my heart— 
id gives me his!” 
What are you murmuring there all to 
self?” he whispered, laughing and 
wing her closer. But she only clung to 
m passionately, and her closed lids kept 
ick the starting tears. 
What is it, dear?” he asked. 
H-happiness,”’ she whispered, ‘and 
e, perhaps. And my love for you, 


THE END 
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Increase Your Will Power 


In One Hour 


Author of This Article Tells How He Quickly Acquired a Dominating 
Will Power that Earns Him Between $50,000 and $70,000 a Year 


OUR YEARS ago a man offered me a wonderful 
bargain. He was hard up for money and 
wanted to sell me some shares in a young grow- 

ing company for $1,000. Based on the earnings of 
the Company the stock offered me was easily worth 
$5,000—in fact, the man who finally bought the 
shares sold them again in five months at a profit of 
$4,300. 


The reason I didn’t buy the shares was that I 
could no more raise a thousand dollars than I could 
hop, skip, and jump across the Atlantic Ocean. 
A thousand dollars? And my income only twenty- 
five a week. 


The second chapter in my life began a few months 
later, when another opportunity came to me. It re- 
quired an investment of $20,000 during the first year. 
I raised the money easily, paid back every penny I 
borrowed, and had $30,000 left at the end of the first 
year! To date, in less than four years, my business 
has paid me a clear profit of over $200,000 and is 
now earning between $50,000 and $70,000 a year. 
Yet for twelve years before, the company had 
been losing money every year! 


The natural question for my reader to ask is, 
“How could you borrow $20,000 to invest in a busi- 
ness which had previously been a failure, after being 
unable- to borrow $1,000 for an investment that 
seemed secure? It is a fair question. And the 
answer can be given in two little words—WILL 
POWER. 


When the first proposition came to me I passed it 
by simply because I didn’t have the money and 
couldn’t borrow it. I went from one friend to the 
next and all turned me down. Several refused to 
talk business with me atall. They all liked me per- 
sonally, and they asked about the kiddies, but when 
it came to money matters I hadn’t a chance. I was 
scared stiff every time I talked to one of them. 
I pleaded with them, almost begged them. But 
everybody had their ‘‘money all tied up in other in- 
vestments.”’ It was an old excuse, but I accepted it 
meekly. I called it hard luck. But I know today 
that it was nothing in the world except my lack of 
Will Power, or rather my weak Will Power, which 
kept me from getting what I wanted. 


When I heard that the man sold those shares at a 
profit of $4,300, it seemed that my sorrow could not 
be greater. That profit was just about what my 
salary amounted to for four years! But instead 
of grieving over my ‘‘hard luck,” I decided to find 
out why I was so easily beaten in everything I tried 
to accomplish. It must be that there was something 
vital that made the difference between success and 
failure. It wasn’t 
lack of education, 
for many illiterate 
men became 
wealthy. What was 
this vital spark? 
What was this one 
thing which success- 
ful men had and 
which I did not 
have? 


Partial List of 
Contents 


The Law of Great Thinking. 
The Four Factors on which 
it depends. : 
How to develop analytical 

power. 
How to think ‘all around” 
any subject. f ; 
How to throw the mind into 


deliberate, controlled, pro- I began to read 


ductive thinking. books eabotut ae 
Detailed directions for Per- DS} 

fect Mind Concentration. chology and mental 
How to acquire the power of power. But every- 


thing I read was 
too general. There 
was nothing definite 
—nothing that told 
me what to do. 


After several 
months of discour- 
aging effort, I finally 
encountered a book 
called ‘‘Power of 
Wo tlilhose cbs ror: 
Frank Channing 
Haddock. The very 
title came to me as 
a shock. When I 
opened the book I 
was amazed. I real- 
ized that will power 
was the vital spark 
—the one thing that 
I lacked. And here 
in this book were 
the very rules, 
lessons and exer- 
cises through which 


Consecutive Thinking, Rea- 
soning, Analysis. ; 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against errors 
in Thought. 
How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 
How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, concen- 

trated Powers. ? 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. : ; 

How to handle the mind in 
Creative Thinking. ; 

The secret of Building Mind 
Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master 
of Body. 

What creates Human Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
Training. 

Definite Methods for develop- 
ing Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for using Will 
Power in the Conduct of 
Life. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for 


: anyone could in- 
Applied Power of Percep- ° : 
tion, Memory, Imagina- crease their will 
tion, Self-Analysis, Con- power. Eagerly I 


trol. 

How to develop a strong, keen 
gaze. 

How to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you— 
object, -person, 
page, work. 

These are only a few of the 

many subjects treated, 


read page after 
page; including such 
articles as, The Law 
of Great Thinking; 
How to Develop 
Analytical Power; 
How to Concentrate 
Perfectly: How to 
Guard Against 


printed 


Errors in Thought; How to Develop Fearlessness; 
How to Acquire a Dominating Personality. 


An hour after I opened the book I-felt like a new 
person. _ My sluggish will power was beginning to 
awaken. There was a new light in my eye, a new 
spring in my step, a new determination in my soul. 

began to see, in my past, the many mistakes I had 
made, and I knew I would never make them again. 


I practiced some of the simple exercises. They 
were more fascinating than any game of cards or any 
sport. id 


Then came an opportunity to acquire the business 
which had lost money for twelve years, and which I 
turned into a $50,000 a year money maker. Instead 
of cringing before the moneyed people, I won them 
over by my sheer force of will. I would not be 
denied. And my every act and word since then has 
been the result of my training in will power. 


I am convinced that every man has within himself 
every essential quality of success except a strong will. 
Any man who doubts that statement need only 
analyze the successful men he knows, and he will find 
himself their equal, or their superior, in every way 
except in will power. Without a strong will, educa- 
tion counts for little, money counts for nothing, 
opportunities are useless. 


I earnestly recommend Prof. Haddock’s great 
work, ‘‘Power of Will,” to those who feel that suc- 
cess is just out of reach—to those who lack that 
something which they cannot define, yet which holds 
them down to the grind of a small salary. 


Never before have business men and women 
needed this help so badly as in these trying times. 
Hundreds of real and imaginary obstacles confront us 
every day, and only those who are masters of them- 
selves and who hold their heads up will succeed. 
“Power of Will’’ as never before is an absolute 
necessity—an investment in self-culture which no one 
can afford to deny himself. 

I am authorized to say that any reader who cares 
to examine ‘‘ Power of Will’’ for five days may do so 
without sending any money in advance. If after 
one hour you do not feel that your will power has in- 
creased, and, if after a week’s reading you do not feel 
that this great book supplies that one faculty you 
need most to win success, retiirn it and you will owe 
nothing. Otherwise send only $3, the small sum asked. 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea.of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, position and 
everything we are striving for, but the great mass of 
intelligent men and women will at least investigate 
for themselves by sending for the book at the pub- 
lisher’s risk. I am sure that any book that has done 
for me—and for thousands of others—what -‘ Power 
of Will’’ has done—is well worth investigating. It is 
interesting to note that among the 250,000 owners of 
“Power of Will’’ are such prominent men as Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S 
Chinese Ambassador; Governor McKelvie, of Ne- 
braska; Assistant Postmaster General Britt; Géneral 
Manager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis; Senator Arthur Capper,of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. In fact, today ‘* Power of 
Will” is just as important, and as necessary to a 
man’s or woman’s equipment for success, as a dic- 
tionary. To try to succeed without Power of Will is 
like trying to do business without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest imme- 
diate action in this matter before you. Itis not even 
necessary to write a letter. Use the form below, if 
you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 15-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and 
the book will come by return mail. You hold in your 
hand, this very minute, the beginning of a new era in 
your life. Over a million dollars has been paid for 
“Power of Will’’ by people who sent for it on free 
examination. Can you, in justice to yourseli, 
hesitate about sending in the coupon? Can you 
doubt, blindly, when you can see, without.a penny 
deposit, this wonder-book that will increase your 
will power in one hour? 

The cost of paner, printing and binding has almost 
doubled during the past three years, in spite of 
which ‘‘Power of Will’’ has not been increased in 
price. The publisher feels that so great a work 
should be kept as low-priced as possible, but in view of 
the enormous increase in the cost of every manu- 
facturing item, the present edition will be the last 
sold at the present price. The next edition will cost 
more. I urge you to send in the coupon now. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of ‘‘ Power of Will” at your 
risk. I agree to remit $3.00 or remail book in 5 days. 
Wares st era ee: 8 ear: 
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gums bleed so easily 
aechave | Pyorthea? 


“That slight bleeding of my 
gums at tooth-brushing time 
—that tenderness when hard 
food is chewed—are they na- 
tures danger signals which 
I am refusing to heed?” ~ 


, I ‘HE first symptoms of Pyorrhea are bleeding, sensitive gums. 
If pyorrhea’s progress is unchecked, the gums become con- 
gested and inflamed; the gum tissue wastes and recedes. 


Infection follows,which gradually destroys the delicate peridental 
membrane that holds the teeth in their sockets. The teeth loosen 
and eventually fall out or must be extracted. Unchecked pyor- 
rhea has done its work. 


Keep your gums healthy—and you won't have pyorrhea. Re- 
store your gums to health—and you will have checked pyorrhea’s 
progress. 


As a safeguard against pyorrhea’s start; as an effective means of 
correcting pyorrhetic conditions; as a home treatment that co-oper- 
ates with your dentist’s skill—use Pyorrhocide Powder. 


Used twice daily, Pyorrhocide Powder removes the mucoid 
deposits and daily accretions which result in irritating tartar 
formations that are the principal, initial cause of pyorrhea. It 
soothes and heals; restores the gums to normal tone and vigor. 


Thousands of dentists use and endorse Pyorrhocide Powder be- 
cause its merits have been scientifically tested. 


Since 1908 the Pyorrhocide Clinic—devoted exclusively to pyor- 
rhea treatment and oral prophylaxis—has made exhaustive experi- 
ments with Pyorrhocide Powder. The results of this research and 
analysis have proved to the dental profession its value in the treat- 
ment and prevention of pyorrhea. 
Its superiority for general use as 
a dentifrice has also been abun- 
dantly demonstrated. 


All leading druggists and den- 
tal supply houses sell Pyorrhocide 
Powder. It is economical because 
a dollar package contains six 
months’ supply. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide 


Company, Inc. 
1474 Broadway New York City 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
AND BOOKLET 
Upon request we will 
send you a sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder 
with our educational 
booklet on the 
causes, effects, treat- 
ment and prevention 
of pyorrhea. 


We shall continue to produce cal facilities, only such a dentifrice as KE 
through exhaustive scientific re- 7s proved most effective in promot- #& 
search, and by unlimited clini- ing tooth, gum and mouth health. President 
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Strangers 
(Continued from page 77) 


vor 
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can’t do it, neither. You and Ruth ain’t 
settin’ the store by each other that you 
used to. What you been doin’ to that 
baby that you hadn’t ought to?” 
“I don’t know, grandmother. 1 don’t 
think 1’ve been doing anything. Neither 
of us has. But Ruth doesn’t love me any 
more.” ; se 
“Um. She don’t, eh? Tell you so?” — 
“Ves.” fe 
“How about you? Still love her like 
you did once?” iz 
“‘T—well, everything is different, som 
how.” 
Grandmother nodded. : 
“You found it out all to once when you 
got home from that war?” * 
“All at once. I thought I loved her 
better than anything in the world until— 
well—until the minute I saw her again.’ 
‘‘And then she didn’t seem like Ruth at 
all, but kind of like somebody you never 
seen before.” 
Stone was surprised at grandmother’s 
penetration—and yet he was not surprised. 
He was accustomed to her ways. a 
“Ves.” s 
‘“‘Calc’late she felt the same way toward 
your” a 
‘‘Why—I guess that’s it. Only, I would 
have gone along and—and everything 
would have come right. But she wouldn’t 
kiss me. Turned her cheek. And she was 
afraid of me. I could see it.” — b 
“To besure.” Grandma nodded. “She 
would be. Now, sonny, ain’t you wishin’ 
that things was like they used to be before 
you went off to war?” 2 
‘““More than anything in the world!” — 
‘They was satisfactory then, eh? Every- 
thin’ all right?” ‘ 
‘““‘We were happy. Everything was just 
as—as I imagined everything ought to be 
when people were married.” = 
“T kind of figgered they was—and nov 
it looks like they wouldn’t never be again. 
Looks as if you’d up and lost something 
that was mighty valuable to you, don’t it?” 
i ese e 
“Sonny, if you could git it back—just 
like you had it, only maybe better—would 
you be willin’ to use a lot of patience and 
foolishness?”’ ts 
“‘T think I would do anything.” a 
“Sonny, did you ever come to think 
that you ain’t the only man that ever went 
to war and left his wife a couple of years? 
Because you ain’t. Lots of folks have. 
Maybe you might ’a’ heard that your 
grandpa Jowett went off to war and left me 
behind, and it was mortal nigh three year 
that I never set eye on hide or hair of him. 
Well, it was so. I was youngish then, and 
full of notions and things, like girls git to 7 
Girls is some different from men, and that: 
a thing men don’t git to understand unt 
they’re romped in like overgrown pupp: 
and mussed things all up. Well, yo 
grandpa Jowett come back to me af 
three year—and him and me had been 
lovin’ as ever young folks was—and when 
he got off’n the train and come and took 
me in his arms, I thought I was goin’ to 
scream and run.. I done so. I had a feelin’ 


ber 


4 
es 
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‘all over me that this man hadn’t no right 


to go pawin’ me over and kissin’ me any 
more than the conductor of the train had— 
because he wasn’t nothin’ but a stranger 
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tome. But I kept my mouth perty shet— 
for a girl. He seen somethin’ was wrong— 
maybe because he felt like I was a stranger 
himself. 1’ll say this for grandpa Jowett: 
He had more sense ’n you're ever like to 
have.” She broke off and smiled up at 
stone. : 
_ So I’ve been told,” he answered. 
¥ “Well, what did your grandpa do? Did 
he come rompin’ and ragin’ in and actin’ 
sa a husband all over the place? He 
‘did not. There was consid’able of a 
onpleasant time for me for a spell, and I. 
was afraid every time he looked toward 
‘me—but he never done more than look. 
And gradual, day by day, I found out he 
wasn’t figgerin’ himself out to be my 
usband at all, but a sort of a visitor— 
yes, sir, a sort of visitor that was int’rested 
‘in me and was courtin’ me. He was a big- 


enough man to do that, sonny, and he 
-kep’ right on a-courtin’ me like we never 
had been married at all. He seen and 
understood things—how folks accustom 
themselves to conditions like. Love 
-ain’t different from other things that’s 
human, except that it’s sweeter to have— 
and love gits used to bein’ without the 
person that’s loved. And after a while it 
“jest goes to sleep rolled up in a leaf like 
one of them caterpillars that gits to be a 
butterfly next spring. It’s apt to stay 
asleep forever, or to be clean killed if 
anybody tried bustin’ through the leaf to 
wake it up. But it kin be waked natural— 
and then you got your beautiful butterfly 
back again.” 
_ Stone was staring at his grandmother, 
staring in silence, and thinking. 
f “So your grandpa Jowett, he come a- 
courtin’ me, and he kep’ it up nigh to 
three months—figgerin’ that he’d been 
able to make me love him once, and, 
it stood to reason that, bein’ the same 
himself and me bein’ the same, he could 
do it over agin. And, sonny, he done so. 
It was three months—but I calc’late he 
always figgered it was wuth it. It was to 
e. So, sonny, you needn’t to think 
Bow're the only couple that’s ever got into 
sich a mess—nor that there ain’t no way 
to git it straightened out—if you ain’t 
one of them rampagin’, rip-snortin’ kind 
_of men that roars about husbands and their 
rights and sich like nonsense. Now I’ve 
said my say, and my mouth’s shet for all 
time. I ain’t give to interferin’ between 
man and wife. If I’ve give you an idee— 


and if you ain’t ruined things already— 
_why, then, I calc’late I’m glad of it.” 
; When Ruth returned, Stone was not in 
the house; he had gone for a walk—a 
thinking walk. When he came back, he 
went into the room where grandmother 
Jowett sat and nodded. That was all. 
“That’s a good boy,” said grandmother, 
and smiled to herself and went on with her 
knitting. ; 
At dinner, Stone opened the conversa- 
tion by referring to his idleness since he 
returned from France. 
 “JV’ve got to be doing something right 
away,” he said. ‘I think matters have 
shaped up now so that I can begin. If you 
don’t mind, Ruth, I’ll run out to Detroit 
or a week to go over things with the com- 
pany. Id better start to-morrow, now 
that my discharge has come.” 

He caught the glint of relief in Ruth’s 
yes, and so did grandmother Jowett, and 
ew that his going-away was a sor. of 
eprieve for her. 


7 a.m. 
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One Dip 


Shaving 


The Warner Self- 
Lathering Brush 


Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Sanitary 


eS: a 


Free Approval Offer 


Go see this brush today at any dealer's. 


10 seconds past. Lathered! 


For the quick “once over” in the early morning the Warner 


| Fountain Brush is the greatest time saver. The “make ready” 


must be counted in seconds with a Warner. 


_ It spouts cream from its own handle right into the brush. It bursts 
into lather on your face. It does in seconds what took minutes be- 
fore. It is the greatest aid to shaving yet invented—and the latest. 


The Warner is scientific. Experts spent five years developing it. 
The soap is in the handle of the brush itself. A turn of the cap and 
it spouts into the heart of the brush at the bend of the_bristles. Just 
enough soap, in just the right place to lather quickest. The handle 
is a compact nickel plated case of just the right size and weight to 
hold comfortably. Between shaves a ventilated sleeve slides up over 
the brush to protect it, and your things, if you're traveling. Your 
whole shaving outfit, except the razor, is in this one compact unit. 


The Sanitary Way to Shave 
Go to Your Dealer 


He will recommend the Warner Brush as the sanitary way of shaving. Between 
shaves, brush and soap are protected from dust and germs. 

The Warner adds luxury to utility. The brush itself is a high quality genuine 
Rubberset. The bristles are guaranteed not to come out. e cream is Mennen’s— 
the finest—enough for many weeks. It lasts longer because there is no waste. When 
it is gone your dealer will supply a fresh sealed cartridge to fit the brush for 35c. 


PF UFR FAR 
SHAVING BRUSH 
“everything but the razor” 
A—Removable Ventilated Cap for Guard. |B—Genuine Rubberset Brush. C—Between 
shaves, the Telescope Handle forms a wet-proof guard. D—The soft flexible rubber tube de- 


livers the Shaving cream to the bend of the bristles. E—Warner Shaving Cream Cartridge 
filled with Mennen’s Shaving Cream. F-—-Feed Cap Control, a turn brings instant lather. 


FREE APPROVAL COUPON 


If his WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 


supply has not arrived, mail us his name-on the 
coupon printed here and we will send him a brush 
for your free inspection. _ If entirely satisfied, pay 
the dealer $4, which includes a 35 cent cartridge 
of Mennen’s Cream. If for any reason you don’t 
want the brush, you are not obliged to pay any 
money whatever. Take the coupon with you to 
the store—tear it out now. 


The Warner-Patterson Co. 
911 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You 
Send Direct to Us. (370) 


ee ee ed | 


911 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Send a Warner Fountain Shaving Brush in care of the 
dealer named below for my free inspection and approval. 
If entirely satisfied I agree to accept the brush and pay the 
dealer $4. This does not obligate me to pay any money 
if after free examination I decide I do not want the brush. 
My Name 
Address 
Dealer’s Name 


Address 
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Multiplexing 


Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 
use today. 


In these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have devel- 
oped a system of telephonic com- 
munication, so highly perfected, that 
the same crude instrument which 
at the beginning could hardly carry 
speech from one room to another 
can now actually be heard across 
the continent. This is because of the 
many inventions and discoveries 
which have been applied to inter- 
vening switchboard, circuits and 
other transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for increased 
communication, and step by step 
the structure of the art has been ad- 


One Policy 


One System 


the 7% clestiewe 


vanced — each advance utilizing all 
previous accomplishments. 


No one step in advance, since the 
original invention, is of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, than that which 
has provided the multiplex system 
by which five telephone conversa- 
tions are carried on today simulta- 
neously over one tol] line circuit, or 
by which forty telegraphic messages 
can be sent over the one pair of 
wires. As in a composite photo- 
graph the pictures are combined, so 
the several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated for 
their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the pub- 
lic a multiplied usefulness from its 
long distance plant and can more 
speedily and completely meet the 
needs of a nation of telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


A New Way :i Real Estate 


Any Kind 


Selling Real Estate. 


commissions. Investigate at once. 


today (a postal will do) to 


Any Where 


[ GOT cash for my property in less than two weeks. 

Made sale myself so had no commission to pay. 
You can do the same with The Simplex Plans for 
No matter where located, these 
practical, scientific Plans will show you how to sell your property 
—quickly, and for cash—without employing agents or paying 
Learn how easily you can use 
The Simplex Plans, just as I did, to sell your real estate. 


Quick Results! 


“Sold for Cash in 10 
days. Recommend your 
methods.”’—Wm. H. 
Cartland, Mass. ‘‘Your 
method sold my farm 
for cash.”,—Mrs. L. 
Childs, Minn. “Sold 


my property. Your plan 
quickest I ever saw.’’— 
Johnson String, N. J. 


Write 
“Sold my hotel for 
$5,375.” "—G. F. Stew- 


Dep 
The Simplex Company 1123 Rkedcsss Nee York Bod 


They will send you full particulars without cost or obligation. 
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Stone went, and remained not a week — 
but ten days. When he came home again, — 
Ruth, who had looked forward. to his ¥ 
arrival with dread, noted, with a little — 
wrinkl of puzzlement, that he was differ- ; 
ent, intangibly different. She couldn’t just — 
place her finger on the change, but his 
manner was not the same. He had not — 
offered to kiss her, to touch her when he © 
came, but had only offered his hand and ~ 
shaken hers as any arriving guest in the — 
house might have done. And from that 
day, with what care and schooling of — 
himself Ruth did not know, he conducted - 
himself scrupulously as a guest. He had ~ 
brought her a great bunch of roses when 
he came. Now, day after day, he was 
absent from the house from early morning 
until dinner-hour. Some evenings, too, — 
he was absent, though Ruth did not know ~ 
that business had no part in his absence. - 
It made things easier for her. She saw him é 
three or four evenings a week, and then he — 
was courteous, thoughtful—almost eagerly © 
thoughtful. Diffidently, at first, he invited 
her to dinners in town and to the theater. ~ 
He planned surprises for her. He brought i 
her gifts. And never for an instant allowed — i 
himself to appear in the character of a 
husband—always as a guest, possibly as 
suitor. + 

Women are keen, but the situation was — 
abnormal. Ruth ‘did not perceive thee ¥ 
suitor in the husband, but she did perceive — 
the gentleness and the thoughtfulness— 
and day by day she postponed the deter- — 
mination she had taken of leaving his house ~ 
to shift for herself in the quest of happies 
ness. 

It was not that her attitude had changed. 
She felt now as she had felt at the begin- : 
ning, except that her fear of him was going, — 
finally was gone. She was able to tell : 
herself that she had nothing to fear from © 
him. Which was no mean advance. And ‘ 
he was undeniably good company. Actu- — 
ally she enjoyed some of the parties 7 2 
had together—and was quite unconscious — 
of it. But day after day, week after week, — 
they seemed to be growing no closer tou ; 
each other. Stiil, they were strangers. . 

Then Stone realized—and the realization : 
was sudden, alarming—that he loved Ruth ~ 
—loved her as a lover. He had been simu- ~ 
lating the suitor, and his simulation had — 
changed to reality. He loved her, and this 
courtship had become no sham, no pre- 
tense, but the great business of his life. 
He was fighting now, not to regain some- 
thing that had been beautiful in his past 
life but to win something new and wonder- — 
ful. It was as if his youth had returned, © 
and the longing, throbbing uncertain days ~ 
of his youth and his devotion to a girl. © 

With love came fear. It was as if he ~ 
wooed a maid whose love had never been © 
awakened, and which he stood the common ~ 
chance of man to win; he was wooing a ~ 
woman who had been his wife and to whom ~ 
his presence had become repulsive. It ~ 
seemed a hopeless quest, an impossible — 
task. He was afraid with a great fear. 

He persisted now, not from a sense of © 
duty, not from mere hope of piecing to- ~ 
gether broken fragments, but driven by that 3 
which through all the ages had urged men © 
on to miracles of endeavor. He was all — 
lover; his every thought and every action — 
were devoted to the winning of his love. 
And he met with nothing but discourage- — 
ment. That intangible curtain was still — 
between them, and he could not pierce 
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Ruth tolerated him now, or so he 
fancied, but that was all. He could not 
bear to look forward to a life of toleration 

y her—and nothing more. It were far 
better to end the situation, to allow her to 
go, to make it possible for both of them to 
take up new lives amid new events. This 
he often-told himself in his discouragement, 
but he could not endure the thought. He 
would persevere another day, another 
week, another month. 

So another day and another week and 
another month were left behind, and his 
discouragement was only the greater. It 
often seemed to him that they were farther 
apart than ever, that they had settled in 
this new iut, that Ruth had resolved to 
endure him as long as his conduct remained 
unchanged, and that matters were hope- 
Jess. 

Bore than once he was compelled to 
restrain a boyish declaration of his love 
—on evenings when they had returned 
from theater or party and she entered 
their home more beautiful, more alluring in 
his eyes than she had been in her first 
youth. But he had repressed these declara- 
tions, had made no sign—never had he 
attempted an advance, even such an 
advance as a hopeful lover might have 
dared. There was too much at stake, and 
he stood appalled before the possibility of 
making a false step and ruining everything 
—even hope. 

It was toward the end of the third month 
of the experiment that Stone took Ruth 
into town to see a new musical show that 
had the city by the ears. Afterward, they 
went to the sort of foolish place to eat that 
young men take their sweethearts to. It 
was a delightful evening. Ruth seemed 
more like her old self than she had seemed 
since he came home from France; she was 
bright, laughing, rather excited, delightful. 
He fancied there was a difference in her 
attitude toward him, a swaying toward 
him, and the thought of the possibility of 
it went to his head giddily. For that night, 
he had made her forget. That was what 
he did not realize—that he had made her 
forget that she was abroad, not with a de- 
lightful companion but with her husband. 

‘It was well past midnight when they 
opened their door. Ruth sighed a tired 
sigh and sank down, without removing 
her wraps, on the big davenport, and, lean- 
ing back, closed her eyes. Stone stood in 
the door, gazing at her, and, as he gazed at 
the allurement of her, he felt again that 
impulse to declare his love, to ask the boon 
of her love in return. But he dared not. 
He set his teeth, clenched his fingers—his 
face was stern and forbidding with the 
effort. And she opened her eyes and 
looked up at him. She leaned forward 
suddenly, staring; then, with a little cry 
of tear, she pressed her handkerchief to 
her face, brushed past him hurriedly, and 
ran up the stairs. 

Stone did not turn. He had seen enough, 
heard enough. That sudden movement, 
that little cry of fear! He understood. The 
three months of patient courtship had 
been in vain. He was still a stranger, 
repulsive to her. It was the end. He had 
reached the limit of his forbearance and 
of his patience. He was defeated. Noth- 
mg remained now but to admit defeat, 
and to release her. Anything—anything 
was better than this! He went to the 
stairs and called. She did not reply. 
“Ruth!” he called again. “Ruth!” 
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“Yes,” she answered faintly. 

“Will you come down, please? There is 
something I must say to you.” 

“Not to-night. I’m tired, Stone. To- 
morrow.” 

‘“T’m sorry, Ruth—but it must be to- 
night. Now.” 

He heard her coming. saw her descend 
the stairs, lovely in her evening gown— 
lovely until one saw the expression of her 
face, which was one of terror and grief. 

“I won’t be long,” he said hurriedly, 
“but this thing has to have an end. You 
must see that. You wanted it to end 
months ago. You remember what you 
said to me then. Well, I think you were 
right. When you are ready, you may go— 
or I shall go. It is as you prefer—any- 
thing you want, so long as this condition 
is ended.” 

She stood leaning against the arm of a 
big chair for support. She was white, big 
of eye, frightened. It cut to his heart that 
she should be afraid of him, even now when 
he was giving to her her freedom. 

“You—want me to—go?”’ she said. 

paceay 

“Very well,” she said, standing straight 
and looking into his eyes. She even tried 
to smile. It was only by an effort that he 
stayed himself from crushing her in his 
arms. 

“Yes,” he repeated, and then, impetu- 
ously: “I have loved you, Ruth—loved 
you. I thought—well, I thought that if I 
were patient, if I waited, if I began at the 
very beginning and made love to you again 


as I did when we first met—that things | 


would come right. I was foolish enough to 
believe that if I could make you love me 


once, I could make you love me again. It | 


was foolish. I have only ruined another 
three months ‘or you—when you might 
have. been rid of me. But you mustn’t 
blame me too much. I couldn’t let you 
go. I don’t know how I can let you go 
now—because I love you, Ruth—you must 
always remember that—that I love you. 
I loved you even when I saw fear in your 
eyes a moment ago. Even when I saw 
that you dreaded to have me near you for 
fear that I might touch you. I loved you 
even then—and God help me!—I think I 
shall always love you.”’ 

He stopped and stared at the floor. He 
did not look into her face, did not see that 
she was staring at him with eyes that 
refused to believe, with lips parted, with 
bosom rising and falling. He did not see 
that she opened her lips to speak but that 
words would not come. He did not see 
that she took a tottering step toward him, 
and that her hands lifted a trifle toward 
him—pitifully—and dropped again to her 
side. 

““Stone!”’ she whispered. 

He looked up with eyes that saw nothing. 

Ves? 2 

““Vou—that is true? You—mean that— 
that you love me?”’ 

REN ec 

She laughed queerly. 

“Vou saw fear in my eyes—yes. It was 
fear—a dreadful fear— Oh, Stone—I 
looked up and saw your face. It was so 
stern, so forbidding. ' I was afraid it. meant 
that I had lost you. That was the fear. 
You have held me at arms’ length so long, 
Stone. Always I remembered those awful 
words I said to you—and I knew you must 
remember them. And you kept me at 
arms’ length—treated me like a stranger— 
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and Real Money!” 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time study 


would do for a man. Taking up that 
I. C.S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on 
studying and I’ve been climbing ever 
| since.”’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
_the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How much 
longer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than 
'to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
| home will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to proveit. Without 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


... BOX 2550, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINFER SALESMANSHIP 
Bleotrie Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trafnman 


Mechanieal Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 


Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG'’R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder | 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Stenographer and Typist 
ert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 

Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjecta 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPEBATING 
Auto Repairing 


Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseor or Supt. AGRIOULTURE French 
OHEMIST Ponltry Raising Itallen 
Name 
Present 
Occupation. = 
Street 
and No. 
City. State 
Canadians may send this coupon to 


International Correspondenve Schools, Montreal, Canada 


. 
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S00 HNN NMR acted like a strange guest in the house 
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would come when your patience would be 
gone—and you would leave me—and 
to-night I thought I saw it in your face 
that the time had come. And I bs 
terrified.” 

(79 Ruth —— ” mee 

“Tt’s true. We’v2 both been blind 
blind! You thought— Oh, how was 
you couldn’t see? How was it that you 
couldn’t see how I yearned to have you 
take me in your arms as you used to. Do 
you remember? And I have cried myself 
to sleep, thinking that you did not love me, 
did not want me. Oh, Stone!” 

He took a step toward her, and she met 
him. 4, 

‘“Do I remember?” he whispered, ‘ 
it like this?” a 

“This,” she murmured presently. 

On: Stone, this is wonderfully better! 
You have improved. 3 

“With practise,” he said, and laughed 
gaily, happily. 

Next morning, Ruth went to grands 
mother Jowett’s door. Grandmother 
Jowett was packing her trunk. ; 

“What’s this, grandmother? You’re not 
getting ready to go?” ; 

“‘Calc’late I be,” said grandmother, with 
a wise smile. ‘“Calc’late the job of wor 
I come to do is nigh about finished.” 


loved you and could never love anyone 
else. Then I was afraid. I knew a time 
Hh 
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To Glory in Nature 


—sense the exhilaration of all out-doors and drink of the joy of 
living, you must have health — largely a matter of keeping the 
digestive and eliminative organs functioning properly. 


Even as You and I 


2 (Continued from page 29) 
enough of how beautiful itis? WhenI wa 
a kid on my pap’s farm out there,.eigh 
miles beyond the ridge, instead of playi 
with the kids that used to torment ° 
because I was a heavy, I just used to” 
out evenings like this on a hay-rack 
something and look and look and Io 
There’s something about this soft kind 
scenery that a person that’s born i 
never gets tired of. Why, I’ve exhibr 
out in California right under the nose 
the highest kind of mountains; but gimm 
the little scenery every time.” “a 

“T’m a lump—that’s what | am. Nin 
months of laying. I’m a lump—on- 
Now is the Time to Get that Extra Vaca- | woman, too!” 


Su mmer 1s Com 1n g tion Money—After Getting Enough for “Why, Jas, Teenie’s proud to have 3 


that Purpose. You won’t want to stop— | on—on her. Ain’t we got plans for ea 

The More You get the More You want—No Expense Required. Everything Furnished you | other after— you get well? Why, half th 

and explicit directions and instructions given. Let Us Help You to an Income. For par- | time Pp m just in heaven over that. That’ 

ticulars send a post card to Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. why, honey, if only you won’t let yourse al 
2 b 


get setbacks! That’s all the doctor says 
between you and getting well. That’s 
that keeps you down, Jas, you scaring m 
and making me go against the doctor 
orders. Last week your eating that st 
—that drink you stole—ain’t you asham 
to have got out of bed that way and br 
the lock? You—you mustn’t ever aga 
Jas, make me go against the doctor.” 

“T gets crazy. Crazy with laying.” 

“Just think, Jas—here I’ve drew out th 
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A Very Agreeable Aperient 


is very efficacious for clearing the head, sweetening the breath and correcting, ina 
natural way, digestive disorders. A spoonful of Eno in a glass of water forms 
a pleasant bubbling tonic aperient, supplying all the medicinal properties of 
ripened fruit. It is always gentle, but thoroughly effective in ridding one of 
indigestion, constipation and biliousness and their related ailments. It comes 
in a dollar package only, but like a faithful mount, it is worth more than gold. 


At All Druggists 
Prepared by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 
Agents for the Continent of America: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York and Toronto 
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HAHN 


SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond 
shipped for inspection, charges pre= 
paid. Examine carefully—if satis< 

“= fied pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 10% 
Gaeniee tf unsatisfactory, return our expense. DON'T PAY 
A CENT unless you’re sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR 
VALUE. Every Diamond guaranteed, Exchangeable at YEARe 
LY INCREASE in VALUE 0f 8%. Send TODAY for FREE Catae 
log No. 4K. Js My, LYON & CO., 1 Maiden Lane, New York 


the place and us ready to begin to farm 
it. Ain’t that worth holding yourself in 
for? It wouldn’t be right, Jas, it would be 
something terrible if we had to break inte 
that six hundred for medicine and doctors 


Keep | the Hair in Place 
Os Pack I don’t know what to make of you, honey, 
all those months so quiet and behaved on 
your back, and now that you're ee 
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SheP, layed toLose! 


[his woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
‘ery detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
ti—this woman played to lose. Across the 
eaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
ackling bills. One after another the yellow 
icked hundred dollar bills passed from her golden 
ig to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 
How she got there—why she was there—how she 
it away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale 
ith not one mystery, but three—and it has been 
by to-day’s master of detective mystery— 


ARTHUR B. 
: ) 
CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Conan Doyle 
z (The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He has taken 
lence—science that stands for this age—and allied it 
the mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even 
e smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically. For nearly ten years 
America has been watching his Craig 
Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, 
/ new, startling things that detective- 
hero would unfold. 


Such plots—such suspense—with 
real, vivid people moving through the 
maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have thrilled_ whole 
nations by their artful heroes. Russian 
ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of 
mystery. But all these seem old- 
fashioned—out of date—beside the 
infinite variety—the weird excitement 
of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


-FREE—Poe 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces in 10 
volumes. When the police of Paris 
failed to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time Edgar 
Allan Poe—far off here in New York— 
found the solution. The story is in one 
of these volumes. He was a detective 
by instinct—he was a story teller by 
divine inspiration. Before or since—no 
one has ever had his power to make 
your hair stand on end—to send chills 
up your back—to hold you in terror— 
| horror! Toread breathlessly—to try 
to guess the ending—to enjoy the per- 
fect, flawless style—to feel the power 
of the master—that is all you can do 
gin each and all of Poe’s undying 
stories. In England and France, 
. Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the 
greatest writer that America has pro- 
duced. To them he is the great 
American classic. 


This is a wonderful combination. 
» Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. 
You can get the Reeve at a remark- 
ably low price and the Poe FREE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Estab. 1817 NEW YORK 
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per & Brothers, 2 Franklin Square, New York 


d me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve— 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely FREE, the set of 

Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the books are not 
factory, I will return both sets within 10 days at 
expense. Otherwise I will send $1 at once, and $2 
nonth for 12 months. 


is the detective genius of our age. 
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gimme a swig! 


well, the—the old liquor-thirst setting in. 
We never will get our start that way, Jas. 
We got plans, if you don’t hinder your poor 
Teenie. The doctor told me, honey— 
honest, he did—one of them spells—from 
liquor could—could take you off—just like 
that. Even getting well the way you are!” 

“T’m a lump; that’s what I am.” 

“You ain’t, Jas; you're just everything 
in the world.” 

“Sponging off a woman!” 

“*Sponging!’ With our own little farm 
and us farming it to pay it off! I like 
that!” 

“Gimme a swig, Teenie. For God’s sake 
19 

“Jas—Jas, I’m going to get me a man 
nurse out here—honest I am!”’ 

““A swig, Teenie.” 

“Please, Jas—it’s only for bad spells— 
five drops mixed up in your medicine. 
That’s six dollars a bottle, Jas, and only 
for bad spells.” 

“Stingy gut!” 

“‘Looka down there, honey—there’s old 
man Wyncoop’s cow broke tether again. 
What you bet he’s out looking for her? 
See her winding up the road.” 

“Stingy gut!” 

“You know I ain’t stingy. If the doc- 
tors didn’t forbid, I’d buy you ten bottles, 
I would, if it cost twenty a bottle. I’m 
ind to do what the doctor says is best, 

as. 

‘Best!’ I know what’s best. A few 
dollars in my pocket for me to boss over 
and buy me the things I need is what’s 
best. I’m a man born to having money in 
his pocket. I’m none of your molly- 
coddles.”’ 

“Sure you ain’t! Haven’t you got over 
ninety dollars under your pillow this 
minute? Ain’t the boy got all the spending 
money he wants and nowheres to spend it? 
Ain’t that a good one, Jas? All the spend- 
ing money he wants and nowheres to spend 
it. Next thing the boy knows, he’s going 
to be working the farm and sticky with 
money. Ain’t it wonderful, Jas, never no 
showing for us again? O God, ain’t that 
just wonderful?” 

He reached up then to stroke her hand, 
a short pincushion of a hand, white enough, 
but amazingly inundated with dimples. 

“Nice old Big Tent!” 

“That’s the way, honey! Honest, when 
you get one of your nice spells, your poor 
old Teenie would do just anything for you.” 

“T get crazy with pain. It makes me 
ugly.” 

“T know, Jas—I know—anyway, you 
fix it, honey. I ain’t got a kick coming—a 
—tub like me to have—you.” 

She loomed behind his cot, carefully 
out of his range of vision, her own gaze 
out across the drowsing countryside. A veil 
of haze was beginning to thicken, whole 
schools of crickets whirring into it. 

“Tf—if not for one thing, Jas, you know 
—you know what? I think if a person was 
any happier than me, she—she’d die.” 

“TLet’s play I’m Rockefeller laying on 
his country estate, Teenie. Come on; 
let’s kid ourselves along. Gimme the six 
hundred, Teenie.” 

“Why don’t you ask me, Jas, except for 
what I’d be the happiest girl? Well, it’s 
this. If only I could wear a cloak so when 
I got in it, you couldn’t see me! If only 
I never had to walk in front of you so—so 
you got to look at me!” 

“Vou been a good gal to me, Big Tent. 
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“Holler ’nuff!” 


They hadn’t a thing in the world against 
each other—unless it was that Tom Sawyer 
thought the other boy altogether too well 
dressed. They had never even seen each other 
until a few minutes before—and here they 
were tied in a knot. 

_Do you remember the time when the mere 
sight of another boy made you mad—and 
what mighty good friends you might be with 
that boy a few minutes later? 

It is the undying spirit of youth—of boy- 
hood—the precious, subtle something that has 
passed away with the years and that comes 
back to you with a laugh—a choke in the 
throat—every time you open a page of 


MARK 
; TWAIN 


25 Volumes 
Novels, History, Boy Stories, 
Travels, Essays 


No wonder we love this greatest 
of all Americans—his soul is that 
of all America—young—gallant and 
unafraid. 


Low Price Sale 
Must Stop 


Rising costs make it impossible 
to continue the sale of Mark Twain 
at the low price. New editions will 
have to cost very much more than 
this Author’s National Edition. 
Now the price must go up. You 
must act at once. You must sign 
and mail the coupon now. If you 
want a set at the popular price, do 
not delay. This edition will soon 
be withdrawn, and then you will 
pay considerably more for your 
Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition is in sight. 
There will never again be a set of 
Mark Twain at the present low 
price. Now is your opportunity to 
save money. Now—not tomorrow 
is the time to send the coupon to 
get your Mark Twain. 


Established 1817 
New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS Cosmo. 4-19 
2 Franklin Square, New York AE, geld 
nd me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's 

Works. in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome 

green cloth, stamped in gold, with trimmed edges. If not 

satisfactory, I will return them at your expense. Other- 
wise I will send you $2 within 5 days, and $2 a month for 

For cash, deduct 8% from remittance, 


15 months. 


Address....sceeeseres GS SS cyale WaNataiONe Sishslele Satetarv lo te's is’ 


Occupation.....eseesereeeeeeee Pe Sawai pee ¢ 
et the red, half leather binding, change terms 
$1.50 Fehin 5 days, and $4a month for 12 months. 
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A Trainload of Books| 


What Clarkson Is Doing 
for the Book Buyer 


In several hundred thousand Libra- 
ries, in the homes of people in every 
walk of life—from the day laborer to 
the college professor and high gov- 
ernment official, from the persons 
who buy a few books of popular fic- 
tion to the persons who pride them- 
selves on having the complete works 

of all the standard authors in De Luxe 
Sets artistically printed and bound— 
Ra almost every book was bought 
from me. WHY? Because I have 
no agents and sell you just the } 

book you want—all new—many at a saving of from 50 
to 90 per cent. You examine the books in your own 
home for five days before paying for them. If not satis 
fled, return them at my expense—and owe me nothing. 


E Supply Any Book in Print—Write Me 

SAMPLE PRICES: New_ Americanized Encyclo- 
Famous Pictures. $6.00—$1.79. edia. 15 vols., 3-4 Leather. 
Bncrsionete of Quotations. Pu, price, $75.00. My price, 


What All Ma a oa Feople 10 vols. Pub. 


Senin Tvesos: 


Should Know price, $12.50. My price.$3.95. 

| Famous Orators Heat Geccus: Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 

es. $2.50—-$ edia, 12 vols. 3-4 Leather, 

Shakespeare. Maer vols. 24mo. ‘ub. price,$120. 00. My price, 
Limp Leather, $3.25. 


Whena Man Comes to Himself 
—Woodrow Wilson. 50c. 
Jia. -Jitsu, or (Axe noe Self-De- 
‘ense. oe 
Memory: Hew to ones: vee My Four Years Germany, 
Woodrow Wilson $1.60—75c. Gerard. Was $2.00—69c. 
Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco bound, complete works, many 
of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar—Hugo, Kipling, Poe, 
Eliot, Dickeps, Thackeray, Stevenson and scores of others. 


Get My Big New Catalog 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to savo 
50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. It is a course in litera- 
ture, giving nationalities, date of birth “and death of authors, 
author’s life and standing in literature, etc. Hundreds of sets 
and thousands of single volumes listed.’ I sell more books direct 
to the booklover—the individual reader—the rich man who insists 

upon his dollar’s worth—the man who watches his pennies— 
and sell them for less witesh, and any other man in America. 
Every book new and_fresh, and guaranteed to please you— 
pou to be thé judge. I do not quibble — would rather have a 

ook or set of books returned at my expense than to have a 
dissatisfied customer. 


DAVID B. CLARESON, The BookBroker 
406 Clarkson Building Chicago, Ulinois 


Li rary ‘of Wit and Humor, 


—65e 
Fobtug the ee in Young 
Girls, $1.5) 


Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. 
Brand new, never used. Direct from factory 
to you. Not second-hand, not rebuilt. And 
we ship you an Oliver for free trial. No pay- 
ment down. Keep it or return it. If you want 
to own it, pay us only $3 per month. This is 
the greatest typewriter bargain on earth. 
You save $438. Write today for full partic- 
ulars, including our book, 
“The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and 
the Remedy.” Then you 
may get an Oliver for 
free trial. Write now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


1144 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, II]. (32.07) 


A Three 


Ee 
/Generation Favorite 


The test of time is behind 
Piso’s. 54 years of popu- 
larity serve to establish 
Piso’s as the reliable re- 
lief for coughs and colds. 
Piso’s also allays hoarseness, 
soothes throatirritation andeases 
throat tickle. Keep Piso’s handy 
ready to use at the first sign of a 
cough. 30c a bottle, all druggists. 
Contains No Opiate 

Safe for Young and Old 


| you, Jas—you see if I don’t. 


I never even look twice at you—that’s how 
used a fellow can get to anything. I’m 
going to square it up with you, too.” 

“You mean it’s me will square it with 
Why, there’ll 


_ be nothing too much for me to do to make 
'up for the happiness we’re going to have, 


| Jas. 


| beginning to come in. 


I’m going to make this the kinda 
little home vou read about in the maga- 
zines. Tear out all this old rented junk 
furniture, paint it up white, after we got 
the six hundred paid down and the money 
I’m even going to 
fix up the little trap-door room in the attic, 


so that if the baron or any of the old ex- 


hibit crowd happen to be showing in Xenia 
or around, they can visit us. Just think, 
Jas—a spare room for the old crowd! 
Honest, it’s funny; but there’s not one 
thing scares me about all these months on 
the place alone here, Jas, now that we 
bought the gun, except the nightmares 
sometimes that we—we’re back exhibiting. 
That’s why I want to keep open house for 
them that ain’t as lucky as us. Honest, 
Jas—I—I just can’t think it’s real, not 
anyways till we’ve paid down six hundred 
and—the fellow you keep joking about 
that wears his collar wrong side ’fore comes 
out from Xenia to read the ceremony. Oh, 
Jas, I—I’ll make it square with you. You'll 
never have a sorry day for it.”’ 

“You’re all right, Big Tent,” said the 


Granite Jaw, lying back suddenly, lips 
twitching. 
‘““Ain’t you feeling well, honey? Let 


_ me fix you an egg?” 


“‘A little swig, Teenie—a little one, is 


| all I ask.” 


‘“No, no—please, Jastrow; don’t begin— 
? +] 


| just as I had you forgetting.” 


“Tt does me good, I tell you. I know my 
constitution better than a quack country 
boob does. I’m a freak, I am—a prize 
concession that has to be treated special. 
Since that last swig, I tell you, I been a 
different man. I need the strength. I got 
to have a little in my system... I’m a freak, 
I tell you. Everybody knows there’s noth- 
ing like a swig for strength.” 

“Not for you. It’s poison, Jas—so much 
poison! Don’t you remember what they 
said to you after the operation? All your 
life you got to watch out—just the little 
prescribed for you is all your system has 
got to have—wouldn’t I give it to you 
otherwise—wouldn’t I?” 

“Swig, Teenie. Honest to God, 
a swig!”’ 

“No, no, Jas; no, no, no!” 

Suddenly Jastrow the Granite Jaw drew 
down his lips to a snarl, his hands clutching 
into the coverlet and drawing it up off his 
feet: 

‘““Gimme!” he said. “I’ve done it 
before and I’ll do it now—smash up the 
place! Gimme!, You’re getting me crazy! 
This time you got me crazy. Gimme—you 
hear—gimme!”’ 

“‘Jas—for God’s sakes—no—no!”’ 

“Gimme, by God, you hear; gimme!”’ 
There was a wrenching movement of: his 
body, a fumbling beneath the pillow, and 
Mr. Jastrow suddenly held forth, in 
crouched attitude of cunning, something 
cold, something glittering, something steel. 

“Now,” he said, head jutting forward, 
and through shut teeth, “‘now gimme, or 
byGod= a7 

““Jas—Jas—for God’s sake—have you 
gone crazy? Where’d you get that gun? Is 
that where I heard you sneaking this morn- 


just 


ing—over to my trunk—for my watch: 
—gimme that gun—Jas! You—yo 
crazy, Jas!” 2 
“You gimme, was what I said, * 
gimme quick. You see this thing pointi 


—well, gimme quick!” : 
66 ” ; 


jas 

“Don’t ‘Jas’ me. I’m ugly this tim 
and when I’m ugly, J’m ugly!” : 

“All right! All right! Only, for 
sakes, Jas, don’t get out of bed; don’t 
crazy enough to shoot that thing. Tl 
it. Wait, Jastrow, it’s all right—yow’ re : E 
right. Vil get it.  See—Teenies goin 
Wait—wait—Teenie’s going—” Shee 
out and she edged in, hysteria audible 
her breathing. ‘Jas, honey, won’t ye 
please——”’ Pa 

‘“Gimme, was what I said, gimme—al 
quick!” < 

Her arm under his head, the glass tilt 
high against his teeth, he drank deepl 
gratefully, breathing out finally and lyir 
back against his pillow, his right hat 
uncurling of its clutch. 

She lifted the short-snouted, wide 
reled, and steely object off the bed-ed 
gingerly, tremblingly. 4 

“More like at; - he said, running» I 
tongue around his mouth; “more like it 

‘‘Jas—Jas, what have you done?” | 

“Great stuff! Great stuff!” He ke 
repeating. ; 

“Tf—if you wasn’t so sick, honeae 
don’t know what I’d do after such a terrik 
thing like this—you acting like this— 
terrible! God, I—I’m all trembling!” : 

“Great stuff!” he said, reaching out an 
eyes still closed, patting her. “Great st 
—nice old Big Tent!” 

“Try to sleep now, Jas. You musta h 
a-spell of craziness. This is awful. T 
to sleep. If only you don’t get a spel 
Sleep—please!” 

“You wait! Guy with the cola 
wrong side round—he’s the one—he’ st 
one!” 

““Yes—yes, honey; try to sleep!” 

“T wanna dream I’m Rockefeller. — 
there’s one thing I want to dream, 
Rockefeller.” 

‘“Not now—not now—— 

“Lemme go to sleep like a king.” 

“Ves, honey.” = 

“Like a king.” : 

She slid her hand finally into one of t 
voluminous folds of her dress, withdrawin 
and placing a rubber bound roll into I 
hands. 

“There, honey, go to sleep now 
a king.” 

He fingered it, finally sitting up to cour 
leaning forward to the ring of lampligl 

‘Six hundred bucks! Six hundre 
Wow—oh, wow! If Sid could only seet 
now!” = 

“He can, honey—he can— _ Go to sle 
—sh-h-h- hl” 

“Slide ’em under—slide 
Rockefeller.” 

She lifted his head, placing the small w 
beneath. He turned over, cupping 
hand in his cheek, breathing outwai 


Sister 


Ee Na ie 


” % 


ats 


Bey | 


7em und 


SUE te 


deeply, very deeply. ‘ 
(73 Jas? ” = 
“Auh?” . 


‘Ain’t you all right?” You're breathi 
so hard. Quit breathing so hard! It scal 
me. Quit making those funny nois 
Honey—for God’s sake—quit!”’ 

Jastrow the Granite Jaw did quit, 
suddenly, so completely, his face “_ 


ie 
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utward toward the purpling meadows and 
ais mouth slightly open, that a mirror 
held finally and frantically against it did 
,0t so much as cloud. 


At nine o’clock there drew up outside 
‘he coolie-faced house, one of those small 
in motor-cars which are tiny mile-scaven- 
zers to the country road, With a thridding 
of engine and a play of lamps which turned 
green, gray, it drew up short, a rattling at 
the screen door following almost imme- 
liately. 

“Doctor, that your? O my God, Doctor, 
it’s too late! It’s all over, Doctor— 
Doctor—it’s all over!” Trembling in a 
frenzy of haste, Miss Hoag drew back the 
door, the room behind her flickering with 
shadows from an uneven wick. 


“You're the ‘fat,’ ain’t you?’ The one 
that’s keepin’ him?” 
i What— what—— ”’ 

“So you’re the meal-ticket! Say—leave 


it to Will. Leave it to that boy not to 
get lost in this world. Ain’t it like him to 
the T to pick a good-natured ‘fat’?”’ 

There entered into Miss Hoag’s front 
room, Miss Sidonia Sabrina, of the Flying- 
Fish Troupe, World’s Aeronaut Trapeze 
Wonder, gloved and ringleted, beaded of 
eyelash and pink of ear-lobe, the teeth 
somewhat crookedly but pearlily white, 
because the lips were so red; the parasol 
long and impudently parrot-handled, gilt 
mesh bag clanking against a cluster of 
sister baubles. 

“Tf it ain’t Will to the T! Pickin’ his- 
self a ‘fat’ to sponge on. Can you beat 
it? M-m. Was you the ‘fat’ in the Coney 
concession?” 

“Who—whatta you—want?” 

“We was playin’ the Zadalia County 
Fair. I heard he was on his back. The 
‘little’ in our show, Baroness de Ross, has 
a husband playin’ Coney with youse. 
Where is he? Tell him his little Sid is here. 
Was his little Sid fool enough to beat it 
all the way over here in a flivver for eight 
bucks the round trip? She was. Where 
is he?” 

“He—who—you-—— 

“You're one of them good-natured 
simps, ain’t you? So was I, dearie. It 
don’t pay. I always said of Will, he could 
bleed a sour pickle. Where is he? Tell 
him his little Sid is here with thirty minutes 
before she meets up with the show on the 
ten-forty, when it shoots through Xenia. 
Tell him she was fool enough to come 
because he’s flat on his back.” 

“I—that’s him—Jastrow—there—O my 
God—that’s him laying there, miss—who 
are your Sid—I thought—I never knew 
—who are you? I thought it was Doc. 
He went off in a flash—I was standing 
right here—I— O God!” 

_ There seemed to come suddenly over the 
sibilant Miss Sidonia Sabrina a quieting- 
down, a lessening of twinkle and shimmer 
and swish. She moved 'slowly toward the 
huddle on the cot, parasol leading, and her 
hands crossed atop the parrot. 

“My God!” she said. “Will dead! 
Will dead! I musta had a hunch. God, 
(musta! All of a sudden, I makes up my 
mind. I jumps ahead of theshow. God— 
I musta had one of my hunches. That 
lookin’-glass I broke in Dayton. God, I— 
I musta!” 

“Tt come so sudden, miss. It’s a wonder 
I didn’t die, too, right on the spot. I was 
standing here and——” 
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Municipality Publishing House 
_ Manufacturer Bond House 
Wholesale House University 


Department Store 
Advertising Agency {| 
Mail Order House I 
Electric Light Co. 
Ship Building Co. 
Railroad 


Insurance Co. 
Electric Railway Co. 
Bank 

Contractor 

Export House 

Etc., Etc. 


Every Business 
Needs the Expert Accountant 


Make Yourself the Man Wanted 


The opportunity is here for expert accountants. The war is over. 
An immense program of reconstruction is to be carried out. Haphazard, 
hit or miss methods must give way to exactness, efficiency and the 
skilled handling of problems—both old and new. That all means a 


greater demand than ever before for the man trained in modern accounting—the 
man who is a keen analyst—who can map the conditions of a business—think—plan. ’ 


Become An Expert J 


FACCOUNTANT 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert business analyst. They'need the 
man who can show them where they stand—who can map the whole situation in 
figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate waste of time and money and tell why 
and how to authorize expenditures in certain directions—who can tell what the real 


income of the business is and how to put economical policies into operation. Every 
business must have this information if it is to meet the close competition of today 
and make correct reports to the government. The man who can do all this and 
who can put efficient organization into the office or factory is the man wanted 
now. He is the man to whom important, executive responsibilities will be given. 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


These experts helped L. C. Railsback to get a 
salary raise of 2884—they trained H. E. Brown 
for a 200% increase—they enabled John J. Deckert 
to make ten times the cost of his course within 
six months from enrollment. LaSalle training 
has raised thousands of men to better positions. 


The LaSalle method will train you by mail under 
the direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, 
C. P. A., Former Comptroller and Instructor, 
University of Illinois, assisted by a staff of 
Certified Public Accountants including members 
of the AmericanInstitute of Accountants. Analysis 
and Organization, and the Principles of Account- 
ing, Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific 
Management all made clear; and you will be given 
special preparation for the C. P. A. examinations. 


Train by Mail 


Hold your present position while preparing for 
a higher one. Only your spare time is needed. 
Thousands of men have won quick advancement 
and ‘increased salaries this way. Thesame chance 
is open to you. Begin your preparation now. 
Enrollment also gives you free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which brings advice on any business 
problem whenever you want it. 

The demand for expert accountants is beyond the 
available supply, of trained men even in ordinary times. 
The reconstruction period to follow peace will intensify 
the need for specialists in this field. Thisis your oppor- 
tunity. Cashinonit, Train now! 


Small Fee—Easy Terms 


The cost of LaSalle training is so small that the 
increased salary it will enable you to draw will soon 
pay for it over andover. (Many LaSalle members 
have been advanced beforethey completed their 
courses). You can pay on our easy terms—a little 
every month if you desire. 

be Mail the coupon and we will send you 
Write full particulars — also our valuable 
book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ 

and our book “‘Proof’’ containing evidence from 


men who have advanced to high positions thru 
this course of expert training. 


. LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 455-HA Chicago, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please 
send me particulars regarding your Extension 
Course of training in Higher Accounting and your 
Consulting Service. Also your books, ‘““‘Ten Years’ 
| Promotion In One’”’ and “Proof.’’ 
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An Excellent Tonic for 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


HONIC’S 


BALDPATE 
HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 


Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. Relieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and secre- 
tions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil. Makes 
the hair light and fluffy. 

Send 10c for Trial Size 

Applications obtained at the better 

Barber Shops 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 
Sold by all druggists or send $1.00 


Reg. tn U.S. 
and Canada 


© H.H. Co. 


Beg ing t r 
egin This Spring to Wear Them 

Even if all makers were to use the fine materials that we do, Holeproof Hosiery 
would still excel because of our specialized methods of knitting. 

For more than sixteen years these hose have amazed the public 
by their durability—and they are just as durable today as ever, be- 
sides being more beautiful. 

Women’s and Children’s, 55c upward; Men’s, 35c upward 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write for illustrated book and price list 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 50 York St., Sydney, Australia 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


Don’t accept hosiery 
that does not bear 


(989) this label. 


Learn to Draw 


by the 


LANDON 


Method 
Copy This Sketch 


—and let me see 
what you can do 
with it. Cartoonists 
and illustratorsearn 
$25 to $125 or more 
per week. A large 
proportion of the newspaper artists who 
are gaining success today were trained by 
this course. My practical system of 
personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your drawing ability as it developed 
theirs... Many years’ experience drawing 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies me 
to teach you in a practical way. Send 
sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for 
full information about the course, together 
with test lesson plate, samples of students’ 
work and evidence of what you too can 
accomplish. Please state your age. 


ISEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2,000 photographic illus 
trations of Diamond Rings, Diamond 
La Vallieres, Diamond Ear Screws 
Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond 
Studs, Watches, Wrist Watches; 
also our wonderfulshowy assem- 
bled Solitaire Diamond Clusters. 


Hearts 


Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Rings 


Each Diamond is specially selected 
by our diamond experts and is skil- 
fully mounted in our famous Lof- 
tis ‘‘Perfection’’ 14-karat solid 
gold 6-prong ring, possessing 
every line of delicate grace 
and beauty. 


$10 Down, $5 a Month, 


Cased in Handsome Ring Box 


\ f Illustrati 
$20 buys a $3 Bing. The Landon School of; esting 
buys a $100 Ring, 


1339 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


$2 5 Down,$12.50a Month, 
.buys a $125 Ring. 


Every Article in Our Large 
7 Jewelry Catalog is specially 
’ selected and priced unusually 
flow. Whatever you select will 

ty be sent prepaid by us. You see 
and examine the article right in your own hands. If sat- 
isfied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; balance 
divided into eight equal amounts, payablemonthly, Stand- 
ard world-renowned watches on credit terms as low as 
$2.50 a month. Send for Catalog. 


Z 0 F T [ The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. M592 108 N. State St. 
3 BROS & CO. i353 STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our 
students. We will guarantee to make you 
successful—Learn at home in your spare time 

bs —or in our resident school—Day or evening. 
Write for FREE illustrated catalogue. 

COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL 

om! 710, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Suddenly, Miss Sabrina fumbled in th 
gilt mesh bag for her kerchief, her fac 
lifting to cry. ie 

“He spun me dirt, Will did If ever 
girl was spun dirt, that girl was me; by 
just the same it—it’s my husband ayir 
there—it’s my husband, no matter wl 
dirt he spun me. O God—O—O— = 

At half-after ten, to a powdering of e 
sockets, a touching-up with lip-stick, 
readjustment of three-tiered hat, WV 
Sidonia Sabrina took leave. There 
still streaks showing through her retow 
cheeks. 

“T left you the collar-and-cuff box 


we was married, before he got to developir 
rough. I been through his things no 
entire. I got ’em all with me. If there 
such a thing as a recordin’ angel, you'll g 
down on the book. Will was a bad Jo 
but he’s done with it now, dearie. I ney 
seen the roughness crop up in a man 
sudden the way it did in Will. You ca 
imagine, dearie, when the men in the trouy 
horsewhipped him one night for the wa 
he lit in on me one night in drink. Th: 
was the night he quit. O God, maybe 
don’t look it, dearie, but I been throug 
the mill in my day. But that’s all over no 
him layin’ there—my husband. Will was 
good ‘strong’ in his day—nobody can’t evi 
take that away from him. I’m leavin’ ye 
the funeral money out of what he ha 
under his pillow. It’sa godsend to me, m 
husband layin’ up that few hundred whe 
things ain’t so good with me. You was 
good influence, dearie. I never knew hi 
to save accent. I’d never have thought i 
Not a cent from him all these months. M 
legs for the air-work ain’t what they use 
to be. Inflammatory rheumatism, y’kno\ 
I’ve got a mind to buy mea farm, to 
dearie. Settle down. Say—I got to hand 
to you, dearie—you’re one fine ‘fat.’ Bak 
Ella herself had nothin’ on you, and I’y 
worked with as fine ‘fats’ as there is in tl 
business. You’re sure one fine ‘fat,’ and 
there’s such thing as a recordin’ angel- 
I got to catch that train, dearie—tl 
chauff’s honkin’—no grandmother stori 
goes with my concession. Here’s twent: 
five for the funeral. Ii it’s more, lemn 
know. Sidonia Sabrina, care Flying-Fis 
Troupe, State Fair, Butler County, Ohi 
Good-by, dearie—and God bless you!” 

Long after the thridding of engine ha 
died away and the purple quiet flowe 
over the path of twin lamplight, Mi: 
Hoag stood in her half-open screen doo 
gazing after. There were no tears in ht 
eyes; indeed, on the contrary, the echo « 
the chug-chugging, which still lay on tk 
air, had taken on this rhythm: 


Better to have loved a short man 
Than never to have loved atall. 


Better to have loved a short man 
Than never to have loved atall. z 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS—Jf your copy 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly 0 
the roth of the month, do not assume that 
has been lost im transit. Owing to the preset 
congested condition of the railways, delays 4 
the operating of mail-trains are inevitabl 
Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s nor. 
arrival on the roth, our subscribers are advise 
to wait a few days before writing us, for b 
that time it will probably be in their hand. 
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Study your 
silhouette 


“Che way you 


The Five Q-bans 


Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap Price $0.25 
Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - - Price .50 


Q-ban Hair Tonic. Price $0.50-—1.00 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - Price .75 
Q-ban Depilatcory - - - Price .75 


dress your hair 


must be perfectly adapted to the shape of your face if you 
would make the most of your beauty possibilities. The soft light of lustrous 
hair is the greatest aid to beauty. It brings out your best features—conceals 
and softens your less attractive ones. 


Every woman can have beautiful, healthy. luxuriant hair. It is entirely a 
matter of care. Hair should have the same attention as the skin, teeth and 
fingernails. Vash it frequenidy. Keep the scalp exquisitely clean with a 
good shampoo. Give the hair the invigoration and nourishment it needs 
through the regular use of a pure tonic. 


In the Q-ban preparations you will find the complete answer to all hair toilet 
needs. Each article is the result of careful study  ~ scientifically compounded 
from the purest ingredients ~ - designed to nourish and preserve the hair, make 
it more abundant, keep it soft, glossy and help it retain its natural youthful 
color. For nearly a generation they have proved their genuineness by the 
complete satisfaction they give. 

Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout the 


United States and Canada at drug stores, toilet 
goods counters or wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Hessig-Ellis, Chemists Memphis, Tenn 


Wan. 


ADE MARK 


for the hai af 
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Study 
Your Silhouette! 


There's an ideal way to dress 
the hair for every wpe of face. 
Your shadow picture will re- 
veal the secret. Our booklet 
m every Q-ban package ex 
plains how to get the best re 
sults. Or we will gladly 
mailyou a copy if you Il write 
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14s A MINSTREL IN FRANCE t 


and all cheered, and after exch rs 
song there was 

Sreat pounding of crutches on the floor. It 
an inspiring sound and a great sight, sad ti 
it was to see and to hear. 


'y sang with me, and they cheered and 
iL 1 thought that hut would be needing 


to give over at last, for I was tired, and 


When I had done I went aboot amang the men, se sleep. We had our orders. The Rever- 
shaking hands with such as coald gie me th” lane, MP, Tour was to start for 
hands, and saying a word or two te ° Veeck next mornin 
Directly in front of the platfor J 


wounded Scots soldier, andallth = > 
he watched me most intently; 
eyes off me. WhenIhadsw 
beckoned to me feebly, and 
bent over to listentohim. x 
“Eh, Harry, man,” he s - { 
me 8 favor?” 4. && 
“Aye, that I will, if Tem © 
“Tt’s to ask the doctor w, j 
sire left—and that's to L : 


ee the nt onl 
‘And what a roaring, ' 


“I took it and tore it open. 
I shall never forget what | 
read: 


‘CAPTAIN FOHN LAUDER 
KILLED IN ACTION i 
DEC. 28. WAR OFFICE (OFFICIAL)” ff 


Here you have the great motive of a great 
heart for the writing of a great book. He 
visited the soldiers, sang to them, lived 
with them in the mire of the trenches—and out 
of it comes this wonderful, vibrant, joyous and 
sad, glorious story of the struggle. 


HARRY LAUDER’S 
A MINSTREL IN FRANCE | 


$2.00 Wherever Books are Sold 
Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL Liprary Co., New York 


¢ 
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Passionate Pilgrim 
(Continued from page 83) 
purpose. One thing: Miriam must not be 
allowed to see this man again. He would 
be coming around in the morning. 

Appleby, when she laid the matter rather 
heatedly before him at the dinner-table, 
complicated her mental processes by re- 
marking: 

“To-morrow? My dear girl, if he’s as 
‘completely daffy over her as the nurse’s 
story makes out, he won’t sit around until 
to-morrow. He’ll be calling this evening. 
I should say she can look for him about 
twenty minutes to eight.” 

Esther laid down her knife and fork. 

_ “Will,” she said, “we must go straight 
over there.” 

_ “The thing has awkward aspects. Mir- 
jam’s most twenty-five. It’s her own 
house. After all——” 

“Do you really expect me to sit here and 
listen to that kind of talk?” 
~ “Well, my dear, I feel about this much 
as you do—just as you do, in fact—but in 
all difficult business transactions, we men 
find it 4 good thing to——”’ 

“Will, that girl’s my own sister, my 
younger sister! It’s high time we stopped 
feeling delicate about the property. There’s 
such a thing as human responsibility. 
There’s such a thing as duty. You'll ad- 
mit that?” 

_ “Of course, dearest; but——” 

_ “My own little sister has fallen into the 
hands of a designing adventurer. It isn’t 
the property. It’s so much more than 
that that I don’t see how you can hesitate 
one minute. It’s that girl’s life, and it’s 
father’s name.” 

_ Mr. Amme called up then. Will went 
tothe phone. He returned with a genu- 
inely distressed countenance. 

“Dearest,” he said, “Ill never again 
distrust a woman’s intuition. They’ve run 
this fellow down. He’s Henry Calverly.” 
& “ Henry——”’ 

2 “The writer. A notorious chap.” 

- “Henry Calverly!: Wait! I remember. 
The Watt trial. All that mess.” 

_ “He’s the fellow. Went to prison. And 
‘afterward disappeared off the face of the 
earth.” 

“A widower, too, isn’t he?” 

_ “A widower and a jailbird, and God 
‘knows what else!”’ 

_ “We must go now, Will. This thing 

must be stopped to-night.” 

F “Just how, sweet?” 

~ “Yl take care of Miriam. My duty is 

clear: I’ll have to drop everything, of 

‘course. But, at a time like this, who 

wouldn’t sacrifice themselves?” 

: _ “You’re thinking of taking her off?” 

__ “Somewhere—yes. I was just thinking 

of Bermuda. But——” 

“California might be easier to manage. 

a could run your father’s car out. 
d you're not a good sailor, you know, 


dear. 
~ “You can call Mr. Amme up from her 
house, Will. We’ll go now.” 

_ So they set out. 

__“T suppose it’s only fair that Miriam 
should stand the expense, seeing it’s—— 
“Well, I should rather think so! 
r fault. We’re acting in her interest. 
1 as you'll have to come——”” 


HAKE hands with two wonderful song-hits, 
newcomers from ‘‘Song Headquarters.” 
You'll be glad to know them ’cause they’re 

full of that war-is-over-let’s-be-happy spirit of 

I919—’cause they make you smile and hum 4 

and whistle and feel good all 

over. They’re songs alive with fas- 


cinating melody, rounded out with 
snappy lyrics—that’s why they’ve 


Ja ~Da! 
COPYRIGHT GYLEO FEVST. Ihe, 
CHORUS With lots of Ja Da 


wes ss= = SSS 


Words and Music by 
BOB CARLETON 


theatres, the restaurants and ete ie ak |e jada tle! 


—— 


(Jeetiriaste tires rir 


wideawake homes. 

Take this page to your 
piano and try out the 
choruses — sing ’em— 
learn ’em—get the 
complete sheet 
music wherever 
music 1s sold. 


Jing, Ja Da, Ja Da, Ja DaJa Da, Jing, Jing, 


ress 
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Jing Thats a fun-nylit-tle bit of mel-o - dy 


———— 
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Its so sooth-Ing and ap- peal-ing to me,— It goes 


ratte rg tf 


‘‘Ja- Da’’—the Jazzensation 
The jazziest jazz song-ever jazzed —a new hit 
composed by;jthat part of the U. §. Navy known as 
Bob Carleton—sung all over that part of the world 
known as the United States. “Ja-Da,’’ with its 
peculiar, tantalizing dance-song melody, is already 
a big favorite wherever -there’s life and music—in 
the theatre, the cabaret and the home. ‘Take this 
page to your piano and try it out—you’ll know why 
*Ja-Da” is a tremendous hit. 
“Salvation Lassie of Mine’’ 
There’s no reward like the appreciation of work well done— 
and that reward goes out to the Salvation Lassie in this 
wonderful new song written by Jack Caddigan and “Chick” 
Story. The warm, honest words and beautiful ‘nelody are 
real appreciation for all the hot coffee and doughnuts, all the 
comfort and cheer the Salvation Lassie so bravely distrib- 
uted where life was just a memory. ‘Try it out. 

OTHER BIG “FEIST” HITS: 


Dreaming Sweet Dreams of Mother 


Johnny’s In Town ‘ 
Everything is Peaches Down in 


In the Old Sweet Way 


How Are You Going to Wet Your Georgia 
Whistle? = I’m Sorry I Made You Cry 
The Navy Will Bring Them Back hong 
The Rose of No Man’s Land Please Don’t Take My Harem Away 
The Kiss That Made Me Cry K-K-K-Katy 


I Ain’t Got Weary Yet 
Heart of Wetona 
In the Land of Beginning Again My Belgian Rose 
You'll Find Old Dixieland in France If I’m Not at The Roll Call 
15c acopy, any seven for $l, postpaid. Band ororchestra 25c each. 
M i 


ON SALE ile or mixed voices I5c¢ each 
NOW 


at all music and 
department stores 
or at any ool- 
worth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory or 
Kraft store. 


All music pub- 
lished in the new 
convenient size, 
‘teasy-to-read”’ 
style, originat- 
ed by Feist. 


Every Day Will Be Sunday When the 
Town Goes Dry 


Salvation Lassie Of Mine 
COPYRIGHT BY 2.60/87, wc. By CADDIGAN and STORY 


, CHORUS Zinderiy fr 
An-gel that went o'er the 
Ld 2 | 


A sweet lit- tle 


sea, Withthe em-blem of God inher hand— A 


=e pa 


won-der-ful An-gelwho brought there to 
+ 
== 


sweetof a war furrowed land__ The crown on her 
—_ 


<= —— 
headwasa ribbon of red, A symbolof allthats di- 


aie 


Tho’she called each a broth-er, shes 


The ever increasing 
host.of admirers of this 
popular actress will be 
interested in“ her’ en- 
dorsement of the Star 
Vibrator. Do we need 
to say — her name is 


Betly Blythe 


A Beautiful Complexion 

Just a few minutes’ use each day of the Star 
Electrical Vibrator will promote a clear, 
healthy complexion, free from blackheads, 
erruptions and wrinkles. Results are per- 
manent. 


Worn Out Nerves ; 
Can be wonderfully rested with just a few 
minutes’ electrical massage. Far more 
effective than drugs in relieving headaches 
and overworked nerves. 


Aches and Pains 
No matter what the cause may be, elec- 
trical massage brings relief and relaxation. 
Sufferers from rheumatism and insomnia 
will find the Star Vibrator invaluable 
Guaranteed to do all that weclaim. Sold 
ona ten-day trial basis. Your money re- 
funded if you are not satisfied. 
Note; The Star Vibrator fits any ordinary 
lamp socket and can be used on all alterynat- 
ing currents. It is not adapted to Direct 
current used in the business section of 
some large cities. 
Send $5.00 to-day—use the Vibrator 10 days 
and if not satisfied return it and we will re- 
fund your money. 


THE FITZGERALD MFG. COMPANY 
40 Railroad Square, Torrington, Conn. 


“‘Notice to salesmen and dealers—We 
havea very attractive offer for dealers 
and for salesmen calling on the trade.’’ 


5 Rare Plants 


10 ets Easily grown in pots 
@ or garden. Will bloom 
this season. Jap. Tree Peony. 
An importation that pleases. 
Sensitive Palm. Folds up at 
» your touch. Revives quickly. 
é Kudzu Vine. Grows 50 feet in a 
season. REX Giant Aster. The 
Ostrich Feather type. New strain. 
Chinese Lantern Plant. Very 
pretty flower. Seed pods resemble Lan- 4 
terns.. The-above 5 packages of Seeds 
and Catalog for 10 ets. 3 sets for 
25 cts. Booklet ‘‘Modern Gardening” 
2 cts. extra. Stamps taken. 
THE KRIETER-MURPHY CO. 
Desk 22, Stamford, Conn. 


SHOO FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


% Flies will not stay in a room 
Mom. whereitis grown. Very mys- 
terious, but tests show such to 
be the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
merand winter. Tointroduce 
our catalog, we wat give the 
above with an order for 


JapaneseftoseBushes 
# Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 


‘ome, Dianting seed. We Guarantee 
this. BLOOM KVERY TEN 
WEEKS Winter and Summer, 
Bush when 3yearsold will have 
5 or 6 hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in wimter or in the 
; ground in summer. Roses 
The Year Round. Pkt. of seeds with Guar- 
antee, also above Shoo Fly Seeds, eozthl 
mailed with handsomeJapaneseCatalogfor e 


Japan Seed Co., Box132 So. Norwalk, Conn. 


“Mer” 

“Of course, Will. Don’t be stupid. 
Youll have to see us settled comfortably.” 

“Well—whew!”’ 

“Tt’s no time for indecision. You must 
call up Mrs. Harper, too, and have her 
come in to-night to pack. Miss Russell 
and Mrs. Bentley can help, too. You'll 
find Mrs. Harper under ‘‘ Wilson & Har- 
per” in the telephone-book. If you can’t 
reach her, call up Genevieve Grant on 
Harrison Avenue. She does hair-dressing, 
but she’s an experienced packer, too. You 
must call up Mr. Listerly, too. He’s re- 
sponsible for this.” 

Esther walked in on her sister, all calm, 
high decision. Miss Russell, furtively 
discreet, seeing, hearing nothing, moved 
about the room and in and out. On the 
way over, Esther had waylaid Doctor 
Martin. That somewhat routine person 
welcomed her decision. 

“You're a sick girl, Miriam,” said Esther 
soothingly at the bedside. ‘‘I’m going to 
take care of you for a while.”’ 

“IT: get all the care I need, Esther.” 
She was flushed, utterly exhausted. 


“Doctor Martin has sent some medi- 
cine.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“He says you simply must 
You're wearing yourself out.” 


sleep. 


“Oh, Esther, please leave me alone! I 
can’t talk now. But I don’t want to 
sleep.” 


child, when we 
I tell 


“The time has come, 
can’t stop to consult your wishes. 
you we’re going to take care of you.” 

“T won’t take veronal. J’m through with 
all that.” 

“This is something else. 
over by me.” 

“Miss Russell, is this true?” 

“Miriam, how can you—” Esther’s 
voice trailed off. She recalled that you 
humored invalids. 

“Doctor Martin telephoned, Miss Can- 
tey,” said the nurse, very quietly. ‘He 
instructed me to give you the medicine 
Mrs. Appleby would bring.” 

Miriam glanced nervously from one to 
the other. What did they know? Why 
were they surrounding her like this? She 
tried to rally the strength she had felt in 
the afternoon. Henry’s notes were under 
her pillow. She felt now, as she had never 
telt before, the disheartening. effect of 
sheer physical weakness on the will. She 
wanted to tell the truth, but hesitated. 
Esther, sitting calmly, positively there, 
subtly, surely held the advantage. Now 
that the exaltation of the day had passed, 
one puzzling thought was undermining 
her secret happiness—her mental efforts 
to argue it down were unsuccessful—the 
curious problem of the false name. It felt 
more serious now. It wasn’t serious, of 
course. But she must know all about it, 
in order not to be made ridiculous in an 
argument. For she knew of old that 
Esther would argue. 

Perhaps Henry would come back this 
evening. He had come last evening. She 
would make them bring him in. He 
would face them all. The divine fire that 
had been in Henry Calverly, that had 
crept wonderfully into the last few of 
these little notes of his would be too much 
forthem. During the day, she had glowed 
with the thought of mothering him. Now, 
in every conscious thought, she-was leaning 
lon what she could remember of his young 


He sent it 
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strength. The finest quality in him was 
his utter, naive honesty. She became 
confused, however, trying to think out the 
problem ‘of bringing such a literal mind 
as Esther’s to the point of reconciling 

naive honesty with an alias. Some imp 
of the fancy popped that ugly word in 
among her thoughts. She tried to forge 
it. That was why he had changed his name, 
of course—because he was naive. 

Esther was speaking. It seemed now 
that she had been speaking for some time. 
About a journey. California was men- 
tioned—sunshine, rest, and something 
about a gradual building-up. 

“T’m not going away,’ her own voice 
said. 

“‘Now, dearie, you just lie quietly and 
leave it all tous. We’re doing everything 
possible to make you comfortable. Mr. 
Amme is having father’s car got ready. 


Doctor Martin or his assistant. And Mis 
Russell, of course. . Mrs. Bentley will 
close the house. It’s all arranged, You’ re 
not to worry about a thing.” 


The evening and the night that followed 
remained as little more than a confused 
memory to Miriam. There were clear but 
unrelated little mental pictures of Esther, 
irritatingly deliberate and placid, moving 
about, and of a quietly efficient mulat 
woman whom they called “Mrs. Harper,” 
and of the white-clad Miss Russell, and 
the gravely dominant Doctor Mart 
who seemed to have been in the room 
long time without definitely entering or 
leaving, and a rather apologetic Wil 
Appleby at the door, whispering and mo 
ping a glistening red face, and of Mr. 
Amme tiptoeing in and out but stayi 
mostly in the hall. Her skin was hot, her 
head reeling. She couldn’t trust her tong 
In her own thoughts she was eagerly, in- 
tensely, defending Henry Calverly, though 
they didn’t speak of him. é 

Then, after a while—it must have been 
late—everybody seemed to be talkin 
about him all at once. She couldn’t thin 
how this began, whether she herself finally 
brought it all up or whether they had 
known. One way or the other, th 
knew—about the engagement, the papers 
everything. Their reproaches were veil 
and were the harder to meet for that. 
Her own position grew unexpectedly har 
to defend. 

Said Esther: @ 

“But how can you say you love him 
when you don’t even know him? You 
haven’t known him a week. A man witl 
an alias!” e 

“T know all about that!” she cried 
“He told me. He is Henry Calverly.” 

““Wouldn’t it have been just a lit 
fairer to have consulted me before y 
gave father’s most intimate secrets to 
stranger?” - 

This provoked discussion. She reme 
bered Esther saying: ‘‘A man’s public 
is one thing, his private life another. T. 
are some things that can’t be shouted 
the rabble. Surely other people—ni 
people—have to be considered. 
you'd think the immediate family had 
few rights.” 

All this was trying. | They press 
about her. She couldn’t escape. 
where was there sympathy. She was 
all of them no more than a wilful chi 
When she demanded that they send for 


r 
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Henry and give him—give them both—a 
chance to face them all, they tried to 
soothe her. A sense of hopelessness came | 
over her. She hadn’t the strength to as- | 
sert herself, She had_ forgotten’ the 
strength of the family relationship, as of 
the group that had surrounded her father. |} 
The authority of the older sister, so sud- 
denly revived, had still a strength that 
was disarming. Of late years she had all 
but forgotten it; Esther had let her 
alone so. 

One thing she jealously kept from them 
—that she-had tried to walk. Esther 
would at once lay her present condition 
tothatindiscretion. Justly, perhaps. She 
didn’t care. But she wouldn’t tell them. 
All this argument was too distressing. 

Once Esther stood over the bed. 

“You are making it very hard for us, 
Miriam,” she said. ‘You have been a 
foolish girl. We are going to save you 
from yourself, whether you like it or not. 
We have no choice. We aren’t doing this 
for ourselves. Certainly I’m not dropping 
everything overnight and leaving for a 
long journey to indulge myself. You’]l 
never know what a sacrifice I’m making 
for you. It doesn’t matter, of course. I 
want to ask you this: You say this man 


Every drop 
Tehusteen seams” "| awakens flavor 


_ That was what finally broke Miriam’s 
will. She couldn’t answer it. For that 


‘matter, she hadn’t even known that he OOD vine ar improves ever 
‘was a widower. And they saw that she § & Dp Va y MEIN] 4 
hadn’t. There was no possible explana- food it touches. Poor vinegar 57 


PURE FOOU PRODUCTS. 


3 cage h 
tion of his failure to tell the whole truth eronmereti 


Esther brought Will in at this point, and harms every food. 

called Doctor Martin up-stairs, even ’ 

dragged in prim little Mr. Amme. They That z why Mies should make sure 

all gravely confirmed these stories. of the vinegar you use. Why you 
It was all really unanswerable. Miriam ; 

was alone among them. She felt as if her] Should buy bottled vinegar that 

mind were going. All the years of her life 5s } 

—girlhood Beevers memories of her bears a label standin g for purity 

mother, the years with her father— seemed 

to rise oa hee and overwhelm these few and excellence. 

amazing days. She couldn’t, by any men- Heinz Vine gars have an aroma 

tal effort, make them or Henry come real j 

again, even with her hand under the pillow| and flavor that come from highest 


clutching his notes. Her heart ached for : Scene : 
him. He must have suffered during these class materials, skill in making and 


heavily shadowed years beyond anything . 
in her own experience. But he should long aging. They make foods taste 


have told her everything. It was the only better, and they more than comply 


ONE QUART 


In bottles 


possible basis. When Esther asked her ee eee f th 

bluntly if she were actually willing to} wit the ure f00 aws or the : - 
wreck her own and her father’s name by P filled and sealed in the 
plunging on into this ill-considered, almost whole world. Heinz establishment 
unconsidered love-affair just to gratify a 

eee pulse just heedless Pints, quarts and half-gallons, Malt, Cider and White 


self-indulgence, when you came right down 
_ to it—she couldn’t reply. There were mo- 
ments when it might be thought to look 
like that. It was bewildering. Oh, why 
 hadn’t he told her? 

_ She remembered storming at them all— 
and sensing the futility of it while she 
stormed. 

_ She remembered, still later, being alone 
with Miss Russell and storming at her. 
One thought obsessed her now: She must 
Not leave all her father’s papers, even in 
the safe. Those men were strong, deter- 
_mined, ruthless. At least she could take 
_ the strong box. <4@. 
_ She promised Esther at last that she 
_ would wait a few months, give herself a aL 
ele chance to think. Esther had 
_ Said that she couldn’t do less. And the . ° . 

Me aitetly beaten her down. | All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE—Continued from Page 8 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Normal and professional training for men and women. 


making, Millinery, Ceramics. 


Modern dormitory with capacity for 275 women students. 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS—HOUSEHOLD ARTS—APPLIED ARTS 


Three Year Courses: Normal, Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art, Applied and Fine Arts, Commercial Illustration, Design. 
‘Two Year Courses: Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, Architecture. ee 
One Year Courses: Vocational and Normal Manual Training, Dietetics, Lunchroom and Institutional Management, Dress- 


SOHOOL OF OPTOMETRY. Full two year course prepares students for Professional Optometry. 
Mechanical Optics provides practical remunerative vocation in a desirable line. , 
Experienced matron in charge. 
Write for illustrated bulletins. State course desired. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM & MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


& MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


35th Year 


Special six months’ course in 
Cozy and home-like rooms. 


Dept. C ROCHESTER, N. Y.- 


Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios of the country await 
men and women who prepare themselves now. For 25 years 
we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving and 
ree-Color ork. 

Our graduates earn $25 to $75 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit yourself for 
an advanced position at better pay. Terms easy; living in- 
expensive. Largest and best school of its kind. Write for 
catalog today. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineering, Condensed Course, again open 
to civilians. Complete in one year. Theory and practical 
applications—construction, installation, testing. Write 
for catalog. 27th year opens October 1, 1919. 

WASHINGTON. D. C., 49 Tacoma Ave. 


Colorado Schoole/Mines 


Golden 


citi, 


Courses in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, 
and Mining Geology. Scholarships available to honor- 
ably discharged Officers and Men of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps on recommendation of their com- 
manding officer. Also one Scholarship to each State 
in the Union and to each Latin-American country. 
Autumn term begins Sept. 1, 1919. 


REGISTRAR, Box 615, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


53rd year. Young men and young 

Dean Acad €mMmY women find here a‘homelike atmos- 

phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 

of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 

endowment permits liberal terms. $325-$400 per year. 

Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address. 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D..Prin. 


3 : Insthe foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men 


and women. Preparation for college or business. Courses 
for High School graduates, Home economics. Christian 
Influence. 7 buildings. Athletics. Separate department 
for young boys. Moderate cost. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School St. Principal. 


E G ll Co-ed. 30m.,from Wash., D.C. 
astern Uollege 4 20th-Century College. Fine 
new bldgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two-year degree 
courses in Lit., Ped., Dom. Scie., Expres. and Bus. Superior 
Music Conservatory. Prep. Dept. with certificate rela- 
tions. Military Training. HERVIN U.ROopP., PH.D.,LL.D., 

VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box. C. President. 


Grand River Institute Pounded 1831. Strictly 


high-grade co-educa- 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymna- 
sium. Special training in business fundamentals, music 


and oratory. EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Prin. 


OuI0, Austinburg, Box 2. 

Est. 1855. Certificate privi- 
Wayland Academy lege with leading colleges. 
Christian home school.Both sexes. 8th grade tolst year col- 
lege, all courses. 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; 
half-mile track; large lake. Endowment $250,000; expenses 
$350. Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, P.O. BoxEA. EDWIN P. BROWN. 


Pillsbury Academy for Ob-cdeantton al O85 


acres of campus, 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion. Piano, voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, all athletics. Individual in- 
struction. Endowed 48rd year, Catalog. 

MINNESOTA, Owatonna. MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Prin. 

: ° A_ co-educational school 
Wyoming Seminary where boys and girls get 
a vision of the highest purposes of life. College prepara- 
tion. Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts 
and Science. Military training, Gymnasium and Athletic 
fields. 75th year. Endowed—low rates. Catalog. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston, L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., Pres. 

= D . Preparation for College 
Dickinson Seminary a Specialty. Certificate 
privileges. Experienced teachers. Business, Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. Campus and athletic field. 
Coach. Swimming pool. Two gymnasiums. Co-educa- 
tional. Separate dormitories. Rates $450. Catalog. 
PA., Williamsport, BoxG. BENJAMINC.CONNER, D.D.,Pres. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
Electrical Engineering. Complete E. E. course in 3 years. 
“Harn While You Learn” if you like—% day instruction 
—'% day paid employment—or 14 day athletics under 
physicalinstructor. Spring term Opens April Ist. Catalog 
on request. Mention age and education. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, 82-373 Broadway. 


e R Condensed course in elec- 
School of Engineering tro-techniaue for gradua- 
tion as expert. Student can makeup High School credits. 
Also 1-year and 6-months electrical trade courses. Opens 
April lst. Write for ‘‘The Electrotechnician, A New Factor 
In Modern Industry.’’ Mention age and education. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, 83-373 Broadway. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Offers full course in Mining, Civil, Geological and 
Metallurgical Engineering. Low cost. Good Labora- 
tories. Facilities for study unexcelled. Bracing mountain 
air, pure water and bright sunshine. Write for Catalogue. 

NEW Mexico, Socorro. A. X. ILLINSKI, Pres. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $184 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at 
same rate. No entrance examination. 
INDIANA, Angola, 20 C St. 


g s 9 Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres.; OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 

INDIANA, Valparaiso. 


Halberg’s Studio of Art Photography 


A position for every graduate. A practical training in the 
profession of Artistic Portrait Photography in areal Studio. 
Will qualify you for a life work of exceptional opportunities. 
I operate a chain of Studiosin which I give these positions. 

ILLINOIS, Princeton. Address A. A. HALBERG. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of 
Harvard University. 


| Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M. D 


Certificates from recognized preparatory schools ac- 
cepted. Fall term opens September 22nd. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


School of Mechano-Therapy *2¢ G2 


pedic Hospital. Complete course in Physio-Therapy, 
including Massage, Corrective Gymnastics, Swedish 
Movements, Electro, Thermo, and Hydro-Therapy with 
associated branches. Catalog C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1709-11 Green Street. 


and Pennsyl- 


t 3 Summer School Jun 
Art Institute of Chicago 30th—Sep. pera ear 
drawing, Modeling, Illustration, Pottery, Painting. Six 
weeks Normal Course including Methods and Hand work 
suitable for High School and Grades. Juvenile and out- 
door painting classes. Write REGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Dept.21. 


Easy to Write 
ne fs & Plays 


STARTLING New Easy Method of Writing Stories, 
 Photoplays, Articles; the wonderful New Irving System, 
just out! Simplest, easiest, surest known;- many old 
obstacles of writing readily overcome; means new hope 
for thousands of eager, ambitious writers! Mr. James 
Irving, the Originator of this improved system of writing 
is Editor-in-Chief of one of the largest and most success- 
ful literary institutions in America; over 100,000 writers 
helped by this newly-revealed, easy method, now made 
public; fascinating System is so simple it astonishes and 
delights everyone! Not only shows HOW TO WRITE 
stories and plays, but also HOW TO 
GET IDEAS for them and HOW 
TO SELL THEM. The New Irving 
System 1s easy to get, easy to learn; 
no experience needed; anybody can 
understand it. -Why be a failure 
when through this easy method you 
might utilize thousands of daily in- 
cidents to weave thrilling photoplays 
and stories! Simply 
send your name and 
address. ‘‘THE 
WONDER BOOK 
FOR WRITERS” 
will be mailed to 
you absolutely free. 
Just address 


AUTHORS’ PRESS 
Dept. 7, 
Auburn, N.Y. 


‘a masterpiece. 
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Esther herself slept that night on the 
second floor. It seemed wise not to let 
herself slacken in this great responsibility. — 
She was doing her duty. She was going 


through with it relentlessly. For Esther, 
too, had much of Jim Cantey’in her, and a 
humorless touch of iron from the Puritans — 
back of her mother. Jim Cantey’s fore- 
bears had been other stock, from the 
South. His grandfather had come over 
the Blue Ridge into the Mid-Western 


wilderness nearly a century earlier. 


Will was right about Calverly. He 
came before eight. Naturally, they didn’t 
tell Miriam. = 


For a few moments, he quite insisted on 
going up to the study. He said he had 
work to do there. : 
Will found him rather interesting. Hi 
was, when all was said and done, one of 
those literary chaps, but, apart from that, 
didn’t make such a bad impression. He 
was obviously down on his luck, but i 


the heart of a lonely, imaginative girl, 
walking in on her unexpectedly like that. 
After insisting for a little while, he evi-- 
dently made up his mind to yield. Wil 


too much. Which might have indicated 
either a decent desire to let Miriam do 
her own telling or, on the other hand, the 
mental obliquity of the fellow. Finally, 
he went away. a 
There was an element of excitement in- 


Everybody had heard of him. Why, 
they—Esther and himself—had belonged 
to a reading circle, some years back, wher 
‘“‘Satraps of the Simple” was discussed a: 
Phrases from that one 
great book had crept into his own speech. 
All that, of course, was when the young 
fellow was on the crest of his wave, before 
people found out what he really was. 
Even at that, Will was a little awed. F or 
the fellow was, after all, Henry Clea 
The more impossible, the more dangerous, 
of course, for that fact; but none the less. 
Henry Calverly. = 
The subject of this reverie walked the 
streets for a time, trying to puzzle out this 
unexpected circumstance. He had never 
before seen the man in the doorway. So 
Miriam was ill, and the house must be 
kept quiet. That seemed odd. She hadn’t 
been so ill as that. Her notes filled one of 
his coat pockets; he slipped his hand in 
round them. He sensed it rather as the 
hostility she had dreaded. Very likely 
the man was her brother-in-law. Perhap: 
they had found out. It was alarming 
He ought to see her, but he couldn’t very 
well break in. They couldn’t stop het 
getting word to him. She would do that, 
surely. But it was none the less difficult 
to calm himself. He found a florist’s shof 
and sent a huge bunch of sweet peas, writ 
ing his initials on one of the florist’s card 
She was not to see these flowers. Esther 
acting on the smooth plane of self-evident 
duty, gave them to Mrs. Bentley, wh 
said she loved sweet peas. 
He had never before in his life felt th 
want of money as he felt it now. Hitherto 
money had seemed desirable only as it was 
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IGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


ndreds U. S. Government Permanent 
itions open. $90 to $125 month. Short _ hours. 
os education sufficient. Write for list. Frank- 
Institute, Dept. C 10, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—5 bright, capable ladies for 1919, to 


yel, demonstrate and sell dealers. _ $25.00 to 
00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at once. 
drich Drug Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Neb. 


ivil Service as a Career.’’ New book, just 

ves interesting facts about working for the 
i ent. Opportunities for both sexes, 16 to 

the big after-war reconstruction. What Civil 
ce really means. Written by one who knows. 
25c.; money back if wanted. 

Printing Co., Dept. C4, Washington, D. O. 


badd to $1800 yearly in Government 
ailway Mail and Post Office examina- 

s / do under former Civil Service 
er. Book free. Patterson Civil Service 
, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


rite Bere jrems ae oe peur os for pay 
spare time. Copyrig ook and plans free. 

= | Press Reporting Syndicate, 
¥ 428 St. Louis, Mo. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
+h aid for plots. No correspondence course or 
mce needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 


ur ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 
ou mechanically inclined? Learn a 
de; learn auto, tractor, truck and airplane busi- 
ss; big psy: wonderful opportunities; learn by 
eeney System practical instruction in 8 weeks; 
ny school now open to you; same instructors, 
ip ent and methods used in training 500,000 

er mechanics for government; soldiers and 
lors released from duty should prepare them- 
ves for the future; write for big free catalog; tells 
ole story Sweeney Auto School, Department 936, 
eeney Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

et a Gov't position through us. Position or 


ey back guaranty. Thousands of men and 
= 16 to 60, needed in Washington and else- 


| for the years of ‘‘reconstruction’’ ahead. 
711 coach you quickly by mail for Civil Service 
ination and appointment. Permanent; easy 
rs; paid vacations; higher salaries. Our free 

“RG” gives list of positions; write for it. 
yhington Oivil Service School, 2005 Marden 
6, Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY—BELGIAN HARES 
aise Belgian Hares for us. We sell stock at 
00 each and buy back all raised at six months old 
00 a pair. Particulars 10c. 
_ American Food & Fur Association, 


2421 Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 


Jet More Eg¢s by Feeding Cut Raw Bones. 
ney Bone Cutter sent on 10 days’ free trial. No 
if 


inadvance. Catalogue free. F. W. Mann & 
Box 322, Milford, Mass. 


Rabbits—Raise them. Book tells how, 25c. with 

erican Poultry Advocate, one year 65c. Advocate 
, 3 yrs. $1.00. Gibsons Rabbit Book $1.00, 

aed $1.25. Poultry Advocate, Dept. 5, 
se, N. 


Men— . Women, Raise Belgian Hares for Us. 


‘) pay you $7 pair and express charges. Huge 
s. Contract and catalog Free. United Food & 
Ass'n. 329 W. 48th., Dept. 14, New York. 


< DUPLICATOR DEVICES 

*Modern’’ Duplicator—a Business Getter. 
50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
lue or gelatine, 35,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 


ul. You need one. Booklet Free. J. S. Durkin & 
aves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. , 


F TELEGRAPHY e 


elegraphy, Wire and Wireless and Railway 
counting taught thoroughly. Unprecedented 


Bet for both sexes. Big Salaries. Oldest and 


ast School—est. 45 years. Catalog free. Dodges 
tute, Third St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


BOOKS—PERIODICALS 


mm another man’s language by the easy, 
al Hossfeld_ Method for Spanish, French. 
n, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese. 
a million sold. Send for free circulars. 

Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


PRINTING 


JEWELRY 


‘ash paid for old gold, silver, duplicate wed- 

42 gifts, discarded false teeth in any condition. I 
ash day goods are received, hold your ship- 
for 15 days, and if cash is unsatisfactory, will 
your goods at my expense. 

Alex. Loeb, Jeweler and Smelter, 

11 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
We pay up to $35.00 per set, also actual 
r diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum and 
2work. Cash sent by return mail. We return 
ods if price is unsatisfactory. Mazer’s, Dept. 
007 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued from page 10) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


We will start you in the cleaning and dyeing 
business, splendid field, excellent profits, little capi- 
tal needed to start. Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde 
System, Dept. A. Charlotte, N. C. 


Free Book of Florida Facts. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. A few 
cents a day you now waste will buy it for you. A 
few dollars a month may provide you with a life in- 
come. Schnitzler sold his twenty-acre grove here 
for $40,000—two thousand an acre. He had seen 
the same opportunity that’s offered you and 
pianted a grove. Result—he reaped a small fortune. 
You have the same chance but you must act now. 
Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual Photographs, 
Florida Facts and the interesting story of a Fruitland 
Park farm. Learn of crops that help you buy it. 
Address today, Board of Trade, 15 Sunset Way, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Make $125 to $375 weekly erecting a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in public places. 
Work when and where you please. The big accurate 
thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 14 
quick selling advertising spaces which net you $125 
immediately and yearly renewal profits of $170. 
The Giant’s handsome copper frame with its swing- 
ing glass front measures 6 ft. x 18’ x 2’. Is easily 
erected and resists weather for years. Write for 
booklet. Winslow Cabot Company, 91-2 Congress 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Rare opportunity to get exclusive rights. 
Marvelous Automatic adding machine. Retails $10. 
Does work of costly machines. 5 year guarantee. 
Dept A., Calculator Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


_ Advertise—20 words in 50 syndicate month- 
lies $1; 100 country weeklies $2.50; 20 big dailies 
$5. Your adv. Literature written free by expert. 
Cope Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start You in Business, furnishing every - 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘‘New Sys- 
tem Specialty Candy Factories’ anywhere Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 


Learnjthe collection business. Good income; quick 
results. Interesting booklet, ‘‘ Skillful Collecting,” 
free. National Collectors Assn., 41 Park Place, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Branch Manager Wanted for old established 
Chicago Concern. We furnish full stock of goods, 
advertising matter, and equip store completely, in 
good location, all at our expense and pay you $40.00 
a week salary, in addition to liberal share of the 
profits your store earns. Work can be started in 
spare time. No investment or previous experience 
necessary to secure this position. If you are a 
hustler and want an opportunity to make $5000 to 
$15,000 a year we want you and will pay you well 
from the start. Send me your application today. 

S. Levy, Mer., 
Department 659 Como Bldg., Chicago, Til. 


_ Wanted: Ambitious Workers to Start Collec- 
tion Bureaus. Be independent—earn $2500 up, 
yearly. No capital required. We train and refer busi_ 
ness to you. ‘‘Scientific Facts’’ Free. Nationa) 


Coll’n Bureau, Dept. 4, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O, 


Enter a Business of Your Own and Earn 
$3,000 to $6,000 yearly, in professional fees making 
and fitting a foot specialty to measure; readily 
learned by anyone at home in a few weeks; easy 
terms for training, openings everywhere with all the 
trade you can attend to; no capital required or goods 
to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 
12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. -The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St., Denver, Colo. 


Get our Special Confidential Home Agency 
on the Choraleon Phonograph. Plays any standard 
record. Wholesale price to one confidential agent 
in each town. No canvassing. Our plan_ makes 
you money without effort. Write quick. Be first 
to get this unusual offer. Choraleon Phonograph 
Co., 2604 Monger Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporatein Arizona, Delaware, South Da- 
kota or any State. Service guaranteed. Literature 
on request. Charter Service Corporation. 149 Broad- 
way, New York, or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 


6 Miilion Prospects For You! Every auto 
owner needs MoTor, the National Magazine of 
Motoring. Show him a sample copy; explain how 
it will save him many times its cost; point out its 
hundreds of features and you'll land an order every 
time. Here’s achance for full-time or side-line profits 
Write me now for sample copy and full particulars. 
There’s big money in this for you. F. J. Milton, 
Room 1205, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 


Tires at Wholesale—Send for prices on the 
cheapest, high grade, long life and reliable tire in the 
world. Write to-day. Overton Tire Co., Box N., 


Oelwein, Iowa. 


PERSONAL 


AML: a ee poh 

Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 
new or broken Diamonds. Watches, old gold, Silver 
platinum, magneto points, false teeth in any shape. 
‘We send cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer is 
unsatisfactory. New Catalogue of bargains in new 
jewelry sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899 
S$ 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents. Send sketch or model for preliminary 
examination. Booklet free. Highest References. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman. 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. O. 
a a ne eS 

Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Patent 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model for free opinion 
of patentable nature. Highest references. Prompt 
Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Protect your Invention. 
Send sketch for honest advice. 
J. Reaney Kelly. 

912-G, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Patents Promptly Procured. Send drawings 
for actual search of U. 8. patents. Personal service. 
Moderate fees. Write for free patent book. George 
P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 19S Oriental Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Don’t lose your rights to Patent protection. 
Before proceeding further send for our blank from 
“Evidence of Conception’’ to be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lancaster 
& Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Your Idea Wanted, Patent Your Invention. 
I'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books, list of 
patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc.Advice 
free. Patents advertised free. Richard B. Owen, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, 2276-C 4 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


Inventors—Desiring to secure patent. Write 
for our book ‘‘How To Get Your Patent.’’ Send 
model or sketch!for free opinion of patentable nature. 
Randolph Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D. C. 


_ Inventors—Send sketch and description of your 
invention for advice regarding patent protection. 
Twenty years’ experience. Ourhand-book on patents 
is sent free on request. All communications strictly 
confidential. Write us today. Talbert & Talbert, Pat- 
ent Lawyers. 4290 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Acces- 
sories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Attractive Proposition for a Side Line, selling 
Banks, Hotels, Public Institutions, Offices and Rail- 
roads, looking after established trade and working 
up new trade. Our men are making $25.00 to $75.00 
per week. Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No. 3 
Hall St., Norfolk, Va. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
“Young Process.’’ Sold for cash, instalments or 
rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you money. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 734, Chicago. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
script lettering, including two envelopes, $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples, C. Ott 
Engraving Co., 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention to sell out- 
right or place on royalty? Send details to 


Personal service, 


Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 52 A. 
St. Louis. Mo. 


High School 
i Course in 
Two Years, 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
. for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- Be 
ing professions. ; Be 

h No matter what your business € 

@¥° inclinations may be, you can’t fe 

; ag to a b peeeg ree Fe 

7. GP cialize aining. et us gi 
DUPSES you the practical training you 
need, Satisfaction guaranteed. Check 
and mail Coupon for Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence 4 
Dept. H1044 Chicago 


SUC CE ss 
AH 
Shop Superintendent 
... Lawyer 


TRAINING THE KEY TO 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


..High School Course 

..Electrical Engineer 

.. Telephone Engineer 

w--eeee. Architect 

waneaye Draftsman 

Sree Building Contractor 

What Structural Engineer 

.Mechanical Engineer 
e.sseeeeCivil Engineer 

ahavevees Steam Engineer 


INGs57iGh oop cs whe rods teas Bava scecsueeebusaredoscesnaccosaddceadarcopatsiensieseds tebaasturasa os 


AGPOBE ii acde cas teevees ssersecsuatesoodencey Rugs aeeiecnss tei nena Ane oes 


Your Bunion Corrected 


and the cause of your suffering removed by 
wearing Dr. Scholl's Toe-Flex. This soft, 
ingenious rubber device straightens the 
crooked toe and restores joint to normal size 
and position. Relieves pressure on foot and 
prevents distortion of shoes. Price 50c each. 


Most foot troubles may be quickly relieved 


and permanently corrected by using 


Ir Scholls 


Rot ‘Cmnfort Appliances 


There is a distinct appliance or remedy for 
such foot troubles, as tired, aching feet weak 
ankles, corns, callouses, painful heels, weak or 
broken down ‘arches, flat foot, Morton’s Toe,etc. 


Shoe and Department Stores sell these a aps 
pliances and have foot experts who <cientifically 
fit them, These men have studied eee 
—the science of giving foot comfort—and d 
serve your patronage. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority sent free. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co. 


Dept. D1 213 W. Schiller St., . Chicago 


For Sport 
or Work— 
THE 


Garter! 


For strenuous 
action or lei- 
surely comfort— 
here is the garter 
supreme, the garter 
that never reminds 
you of its presence. 
You never Know you 
are wearing the 


GARTER 


**The One That Won’t Bind’’ 


Its wide webbing gives perfect support to the hose—and without 

muscle-binding, circulation-restriction and tightness, 

Insist on the gesuiue E. Z pes eee wide-webbing garter. 
Single Grip E. Z.—35c., 50c., and $1 

he E. Z. 2-Grip—45c., 60c., and $1.25 

If your dealer ene SUDPt you, do not accept a substitute. 

his name and price 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. Dept. T. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Send 


From $1.00 to $10,000.00 
YOU Can Earn Either Amount. Others are doing it. 
Time is Worth Money. You can. never get it back. 
So—Sell us All your Time or the Spare Time you feel 
you should receive Money for. We Will pay you Best 
Prices for it. The Amount is Yours to Determine. 


Address COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City. 


£ 
for the sweeper or any appliance. The 


makes electrical appliances easier to use 
—with or without light. At your dealer’s 
FOR $350 
$1.25 Each — 
Made only by 
BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO 


Chicago 


ew Yor 
San Francisco 


the name. 


needed to meet casual expenses; only, 
really, because people pressed for it. But 
now he desired the freedom of action that 
it brings, the power to do. He wanted to 
lavish gifts on her, and to plan for her 
without considering the wealth on her side 
that depressed him so whenever he per- 
mitted himself to think of it. That was 
why they surrounded her, of course. No- 
body bothered much about poor girls. 

He could write to her. In some way, the 
fire within him had to blaze out. He had 
to find expression. 

He turned back to the boarding-house. 
It stood on a pleasant, quiet street. The 
maples arched over the pavement. The 
houses were set back on green lawns. 
Here and there were masses of flowering 
shrubs. A few of the older places still 
had their fences of pickets, or iron piping, 
or sanded timbers. Girls in white sat on 
front porches or lounged in hammocks. 
There was the intermittent chatter of 
fresh young voices. 

A slim youth of eighteen or twenty, in 
clean white flannels, came by, lugging a 
canvas guitar-case. Only seven or eight 
years back, in Sunbury, Henry Calverly 
might have been seen, at just this time of a 
summer evening, when the first dusk came 
down, going, with a guitar, to the house of 
this or that girl. And it would have been 
on just such a street as this, with lawns 
and shrubs and arching maples and girls 
on porches. It was a poignant memory. 

Even the boarding-house had been some- 


body’s old homestead—a square old man- 


sion of wood, surmounted by a square 
cupola and with a porch across the entire 
front. A path had been worn from the 
corner of the property across the rather 
casually kept lawn to the front steps. 

He took this path. 

The usual summer-evening groups were 
out on the porch. He had barely met these 
people. He had caught none of the names. 
There were several elderly ladies, a few 
colorless couples in later middle life, one 
very young and very anxious couple with 
a baby that cried a good deal, some maiden 
ladies, and an assortment of young people, 
most of whom seemed to work in the busi- 
ness district. They all made a point of 
bowing to him. 

Another group—all men and all stran- 
gers—were sitting now on the steps—five 
or six of them. They wore their hats at 
odd angles, and their pockets bulged with 
papers. A wide belt of what appeared to 
be cigarette stubs lay across the front 
walk near the bottom step. The youngest, 
a youth with blond curls and a curiously 
seamed face, was violently chewing gum. 
He had a hazily familiar look. Calverly 
had known him or seen him somewhere. 
Could it have been in the News office? 

His steps faltered. The whole group 
was hazily familiar now—not the individ- 
uals, but the kind. 

The gum-chewer got up languidly. 

“How d’do, Mr. Calverly?” he said. 
“T don’t know’s you remember me. I 
saw yousome up in the old annex. Name 
of Hadley. This is Mr. Watson, of the 
Globe, and Mr.——” 

The offhand introductions went on. 

Calverly stood, his underlip between 
his teeth, looking guardedly from one to 
another. Something had happened, and 
he didn’t know what. He couldn’t make 
up his mind whether or not to answer to 
And what did they mean by 


ously incongruous sound. 
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using it so baldly? To trap him, perl 
He simply stood there, looking. 3 


Mr. Calverly?” 
It was the one called Hadley. a 
Calverly bent a blank face on him, _ 
“Mrs. Watt died this afternoon. J 
too late for the afternoon papers.” 
The phrase, “‘Mrs. Watt,” had a 
They had 
variably spoken of her, back i in Sun 
as ‘‘ Madame.” 
The voice was going on. And the ‘ 
were putting in questions. 
More intensely than at any one 
during the past twenty-four hours, 
the feeling of being dragged along 
mind he couldn’t keep up. He kne 
course, on the surface of his mind, 
all the blows that had lately fallen on 
this—it would certainly appear later 
was the hardest. Still, he couldn’t f 
grasp it, believe it. It might almos 
been falling on somebody else. _ 
“What are you going to do witl 
money?” asked a sallow and 
young man, after a scrutiny that tor 
his hat, clothes, shoes. B 
He managed to reply with a «61 Vi 
money?’’—hopelessly trying to gain 
little time in which to think the situat 
out and shape a course. But all he 
think, with the little time Oe ae 


would stop Hate at it. 
enough that he looked a 

“She left it all to you, you know. 
two millions.” 
‘Sounds pretty good,” put in the ¢ 
chewer. 2 
Calverly could only throw out his h: 
in ineffectual protest. 

““Are you going out there?” asked a 
other. ; 

Calverly shook his head. He collect 
himself now enough to frame a negé 
attitude. 

“‘T can’t talk to you,” he said. 3 

“Not even about your experiences oat 
ing under the other name?” _ a 

This was a sharp shot, from one w 
hadn’t spoken before. Calverly turnec 
troubled gaze on him, but made no rep 

“Did Mrs. Watt know that you call 
yourself Stafford?” asked Mr. Watson. 

Again he merely shook his head. 

“Did this Chicago lawyer ne 
what’s his name—Parker?”’ 

“T simply can’t talk to you,” he said, 

“Nothing to say,” remarked 
lightly, but with a touch of passing trier 
liness. For, after all, Calverly had worke 
however briefly, on his paper, and the Py 


him. 
The others kept up their questa fo 
time, but finally they were gone. : 
He went up toward his room. . 
could only think! Some sort of positi 
he must take. Probably he would have 
step out now under his own name, — 
would be a relief, if only it didn’t call 
too much explaining. A good deal a 
pended on the morning papers. He 
dulged himself in the weak hope that tl 
would be easy on him. =. 
But his inner self knew only too Ww 
how weak the hope was. It strung h 
that night on a rack of nightmares. —__ 
In the morning, when he walked into’ 


. 


dining-room, the whole ‘room. stiff 
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Three Booklets Free 


We have three booklets which are well worth read- 
ing by anyone interested in firearms, bicycles or motor- 
cycles. Indicate which of these books you want: A— 
“Firearms,’’ B—‘‘Bicycles,’”? C—Motorcycles.”’ 


Who’s There? 


Late in the evening. The bell rings. Per- 
haps it’s a telegram or special delivery let- 
ter from her husband who is away. Maybe 
itisatramp. What will she do? If she 
has an Iver Johnson she goes to the door 
with perfect confidence. She has none of 
the fears and misgivings that she used to 
have before an Iver Johnson became her 
protector. 


IVER JOHNSON 
AUTOM, REVOLVERS 


AUTOMATIC 

are welcomed in thousands of homes where 
firearms of any kind have never been before 
because they are absolutely safe. The most 
timid women handle the Iver Johnson with- 
out fear or nervousness because they know 
it cannot go off unless they pull the trigger 
all the way back. You could “hammer the 
hammer” of an Iver Johnson and it would 
not fire. Its safety is automatic; there are 
no levers to adjust or forget. 


The Iver Johnson Revolver shown in this 
advertisement has the “Perfect” Rubber 
Grip. Other models have Regular or West- 
ern Walnut Grips. They are on sale at all 
hardware and sporting goods stores. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


129 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


“HAMMER THE HAMMER” 
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Diamonds au Jewelry 
On Credit 


| Buy Today— | 
Ten Months] ~ eta 
0. 151 Ladies’ Ring. 
To Pay. 1 fine diamond, $35,00 


Buy SWEET Dia- 
monds and jewelry ON } 
CREDIT—at cash 
prices. NO security— 
no red tape—WE 
TRUST Vou... your 
selection sent on ap- 
proval at our expense. 
You see before you buy. 
Only after you are en- 
tirely satisfied with your 
purchase, pay one-fifth 
of theprice. Therest 
of the money send us in 
Io equal monthly in- 
stallments. 


Superior Quality 


Sweet Diamonds are 
perfect in cut, and blue- 
white in color. Each 
Diamond is guaranteed | 
for QUALITY and 
VALUE. 


714% Increase in 
Value Guaranteed. 


According to our Profit- 
Sharing - Exchange- 
Plan, you may return 
any Diamond opur- 
chased from us and re- 


No, 152. Engraved Belcher 
t Ring. 1 fine diamond, $40.00 


No. 153. Ladies’Beicher. 
1 fine diamond, $15.00 


Tooth Ring. 
1 fine diamond, $25,00. 


No, 155. Cluster 7 diamonds, _ 
ring. $60.00 


aS 
No, 156. Ladies’Ring. 
i fine diamond, $50.00 


WE SHARE OUR | 
PROFITS WITH OUR 
CUSTOMERS. 


Send for FREE 
Catalog—89J 


Shows over £500 gift 
suggestions in Dia- 
monds, Watches, Rings, 
Pins, Lavallieres, Silver- 
ware, Cameras, Phono- 
graphs, French Ivory 
Toilet Ware and Cut § 
Glass. Send for your 
FREE copy No. 89J, 
to-day. 


L. W. Sweet & Co. 


(Incorporated) 
Dept. 89J 

2-4 MAIDEN LANE 

NEW YORK CITY 


No. 157, Ladies’Ring. 
1 fine diamond, $20.00 


No. 158. Filigree 
Ring. 1 fine diamond, £200.00 


No. 159, Platinum Set Cluster. 
7 fine diamonds, $75.00 , 


‘Tells of the great opportunities for both men 

and women in this attractive profession, and 
how_you can learn by mail in spare time. 
Send for copy at once. No obligations. 


E.G. Alcorn, American School of Banking 
Dept. 110 185 EB. State St., Columbus, Ohio 


Annabell Williams was born with Club 
Feet. After other treatment had failed, 
her mother brought her to thé .McLain 

Sanitarium, January 17, 1916, at 11 years of 
age. Four months later they returned home 

—happy. Read the mother’s letter. 

*'T took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with 

two straight and useful feet. Today she runs and 

plays as any child. We can’t say enough for the 

McLain Sanitarium and will gladly answer all 

letters of inquiry.” 

Mrs. Morgan Williams, Higbee, Mo. 

This deformity was corrected without plaster 

paris or general anaesthesia. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children and young adults 
afflicted with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip Dis- 
ease, Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis,” with Book of 
References, free. 

The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium ee 
936 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. NI 


against him. He felt it. A few spoke 
coldly. One or two stared. Others looked 
down at their newspapers. 

He sat patiently through the ordeal of 
breakfast. ; 

Then he went out to the corner and 
bought all the papers. Not wishing to be 
seen bringing them back into the boarding- 
house, he walked over to a small park and 
sat there on a bench, now trying to read 
the bewildering “story,” now watching 
the squirrels that played about the bench. 

Still he couldn’t grasp it. 

He left the papers there half read and 
walked the streets. 

One marked change had taken place in 
his spirit which he was in no condition to 
note. _He took it for granted that he 
would stay here in the city. It didn’t 
even occur to him to leave the boarding- 
house where he must now be addressed by 
a new name. 

They had known all this, obviously, at 
the Cantey’s, the evening before. They 
had undertaken to protect Miriam from 
him. The notoriety would be hard for her. 
He had tried to let her see the great diffi- 
culty in the course of that feverish note- 
writing, but she had lightly dismissed it. 


It seemed to him now that the direct 


blow might easily prove a good thing. It 
cleared the air, put him in a position to 
begin the long fight standing squarely on 
his two feet. The thing to do was to in- 
sist on releasing her. She would perhaps, 
in her turn, insist on waiting for him. He 
loved her. ~ She loved him. But he had a 
fight to win before he could permit her to 
accept him. He must tell her that. No 
man at the door would stop him this 
morning. Anyway, it was high time to 
begin the day’s work. And no love-letters 
to-day! 

“T’ve been weak about this’—so ran 
his thoughts—“‘but that’s all done with. 
Thank God, I’m shaken out of that now! 
I’ve got a battle to win. We must make 
that book the absolute condition. If I 
can do it as it should be done, then per- 
haps we may talk. Not before. It’s got 
to be so good that it can’t be resisted. One 
thing on our side: Guard’ll know if it’s 
good. He’ll be interested in the real thing. 
And if it is real, he’ll help us fight for it.” 

The trouble, clearly, was the old diffi- 
culty of Henry Calverly’s life. He was 
plunged again, willy-nilly, into the rough- 
and-tumble of the actual world, in which 
he had never found a place. He was no 
more fitted to understand Esther Appleby 
than he had been fitted to understand that 
irate Judge in Chicago. In all this groping, 
he was missing the point. 

He walked with a good deal of determi- 
nation to the Cantey home. 

The man servant blocked the door as 
effectually as had Will Appleby, merely 
handing him a long, softly thick envelop. 

He opened it, standing in the vestibule. 

Within. were a number of bank-notes, 
and a curt business letter from a minor 
officer of the trust company with an inde- 
cipherable signature. The letter informed 
him that his services in the matter of the 
biography of the late James H. Cantey 
were no longer required and that salary 
for two weeks was enclosed in lieu of any 
other notice. 

He read it a number of times. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed then, ‘‘T can’t take 
this!” 

The doorman stood motionless. 
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Now _ _w ¢ 
Hear Clearly” — 


You, Too, CanHearl 


Inasmuch as_ 825,000 users of the ““ACOUSTI- 
CON”’ have had the same results from it as Mr. 
Garrett Brown, whos? photo appears above, we 
feel perfectly safe in urging every person who is 
pard of hearing, without a penny of ae 


solely and entirely at our risk, to accept the 

1919 Acousticon 222] 

| For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 3 


Since the perfecting of our new 1919 ‘“‘ACOUS- 
TICON,”’ itis smalier, better and just as strong 
as ever, E *e a 
| All you need do is co write saying that you are 
_ hard of hearing and will try the ‘‘ACOUSTI- 
’ CON.’”? The trial wili not cost you one cent, for 

we even pay delivery charges. ; ‘<7 

¥ There is no good reason why 
WARNING! everyone should not make as 
liberal atrial offer as we do, so” 


do not send money for any instrument for the 
deaf until you have tried it. 

The ‘“‘ACOUSTICON”? has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so 
no matter what you have tried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ‘‘ACOUSTICON”’ today and 
convinee yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1305 Candler Bldg., N.Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montrea 


Essenkay is the 
solution to the 
problem. No 
used, therefore 
inner tubes. — 
eliminates pu 
tures, blowo 
and tiré troub! 
No spare ti 
Tims, tub 
pumps or ja 
are used. = 
inconvenience é 
expense incid 
to air filled ti 
is .done ay 
with. Tiresg 
from two tof 
than with ; 
Over 50,000 Use 


times more mileage with Essenkay 
Rides Like Air 


3 RE FIL 
a NOT A LIQUID Ga ae 
FIRST COST—LAST COST — As tires wear down to 
last layer of fabric and are discarded the Essenkay is tra 
ferred to new tires. Essenkay will last as long as your‘ 
10 DAYS? We will send Essenkay for 10 Days’ F 
FREE TRIAL Trial. Test it over roughest roads. G 
it hardest trials under any condition. If it does not 
satisfactorily and convince you that it will end all 
troubles and double tire mileage—the test will cost 
nothing. Write for Free Trial Offer and booklet ‘” 
Story of Essenkay.”’ ; Pd 
DEALERS: Write for proposition in open territory 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


102-220 W. Superior St. Chicago, IIlin 
“Member American Tire Filler Industry (Inc.)” 
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STUDY AT HOM 
Become a lawyer. Legal 
trained men win high positio 
and big success in business al 
public life. Greater oppo! 
nities now than ever before. 
independent—be a leader, Lay 


ers earn ic 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annual 
We guide you step by step. You can train at hor 
during spare time, We prepare you for bar ex: 
tion in any state. Money refunded Scconaay to 
Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. 
conferred. Thousands of successful ;students 

Law Lib’ el ip sae emeeoee rE Sar valuable 120 Bs 

rary free if you enroll now. _Get our valuable 
“Taw Guide’? and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them—no 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 455-L. Chicas 
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New York 
Oct. 13, 1917 


F. F. INGRAM CoO. 


The consistently splendid re- 
sults I have always achieved 
through the use of your Milk- 
weed Cream impel me to voice 
my appreciation of it. I have 
found that it has certain spe- 
cific elements that keep the 
skin toned up and in a healthy 
condition. 


Soorees Tilonctge: 


Ingram ’s 
Milkweed 


ee, 


e, 
Q 
& 
Q 
aa 
oe 


Many a woman wonders at the charming complexion of 
stars of the stage and film. The secret of their attractive- 
ness and the way they retain their dainty colorfulness is an 
open secret. They give their complexion the proper care. 
Never for a day do they neglect the needs of the skin. 
And Ingram’s Milkweed Cream istheirfavorite beauty aid. 
It has a distinctive therapeutic quality, in addition to its softening 
and cleansing properties. Its daily use will tone up the skin and 


keep it in a healthful condition. Begin today to guard and enhance 
your complexion with Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Buy tit in either 50c or $1.00 Size 


Ingrant’s Ingrams 
Souveraine Rouge 


“Just to show a proper glow”’ use a 


FACE POWDER touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 


A complexion powder especially dis- cheeks, A safe preparation for deli- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. cately heightening the natural color. 


Furthermorea powder of unexcelled 
delicacy of texture and refinement of 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. 


PREDERICK F. 


The coloring matter is not absorbed 
by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
Solidcake. Three shades—Light, 
Medium and Dark—50c. 


INGRAM COMPANY 


Established 1885 


Windsor, Canada 


40 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Australasian Agents, T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd, Melbourne, Australia 
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Norma Talmadge 


in “‘The Forbidden City” 


In this scene Norma is shown 
being sent forth in disgrace from 
the presence of the Emperor. She 
brought down the imperial wrath 
upon her beautiful head because 
she took an American for husband. 


Select 
Photoplay 


(142) 


Coupon 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
40 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


I enclose a dime in return for which please 
send me your Guest Room Package contain- 
ing Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Rouge, Face 
Powder, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and In- 
gram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 
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Investment Recommendations 


P ; ‘HE booklet of investment offerings published every month by 


our Bonp DEPARTMENT IS DBL oa to bond buyers of all classes: 


—those seeking investment for private funds; 
—those having trust funds to invest; 
—those who buy for financial and other institutions. 


‘This booklet lists and describes 
various Government, municipal, 
railroad, public utility, and indus- 
trial bonds and notes yielding 
from about 3% % to about 7%. 


We have purchased these securi- 
ties for our own account, and rec- 
ommend them for investment. 
Some have attractive tax-exem 
tion features. While all of these 
bonds and notes may be pur- 
chased in $1,000 denominations, 
some are also available in dehone 
inations of $500 and $100. 


We invite you to consult us re- 
garding selections best suited to 
your requirements, and shall be 
pleased to furnish statistical and 
other information concerning 
sound investment securities. 


The current issue of /zvestment Recommendations will be 
sent on request, together with our booklet 4” Organiza- 
tion for Investment Service, describing the facilities at the 
command of investors through our Bonp DreparTMeEnt. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


FirtH AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


LONDON: 32 Lombard Street, E. C. 


5 Lower Grosvenor Place,S. W. 


Mapison AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street 


PARIS: Rue des Italiens, 1 and 3 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 
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TYPEWRITING 


Now Taught The 
NEW WAY 


Become an expert. Earn big 
wages—treble your speed—a few 
lessons athome. Entire Course at ‘ 
asmall tuition fee—payable monthly. 


Complete business oa included, Free. 

Write for particular: 

The TULLOSS SCHOOL 

1624 College Hill 

Springfield 
Ohio 


Write for 
Free Book 


, Send Your Name aaa we'll 


Send You a Lachnite 


’T send t send your name and say: ‘‘Sendme |¥ 
Le crite ooeeade ry a nolie gold ring on 10 days’ ae 
trial. ”? We will send it propel d right to your home. pe inen I g 
| comes merely deposit. $4.75 with the postman and then wear t al 
Gieder gatates, Waa' Bateriat emaets obori 
B mond, sen ac a : 
( abi baighe 3 $2.5 5¢ a month until $18.75 has been p 


id Tell us which of the 
i) Write Today «. Send Zold rings illustrated ‘above you wish 4 


q (adies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 


IA 
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“Herel... Tale aes de thrust tk 
money into the servant’ s hand, “T mus 
see Miss Cantey at once.’ = 

‘Miss Cantey left this morning for Ca] 
That is all, I think, sir.” 5) 


fornia. 
And then he closed the door. * 
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THE INTERVENTION OF MR. HITT, Mi 
HOLMES HITT, AND PERFECT PORCELAIN 


Tue fact that, in this crisis, he dian 
think seriously of self- -destruction—and ¢ 
all only at moments in the night--is nc 
uninteresting. The forces of reconstru 
tion appeared now to be at work withi 
him. They took the form, in his thought 
of an unreasoned, “unguided flutter. ( 
energy. It seemed that he must be star 
ing something. He sat, in the old alpac 
work coat, at the marble-topped table 1 
his bedroom, staring at a pad of whi 
paper, blindly moved to write he knew n 
what, get it started to-day. On the mone 
side, it was immediately necessary to ¢ 
something or other. He knew that. | 
was a grim fact. During the momen 
when his thoughts got away from his w 
and wandered off into the sort of rever 
that had, it now seemed, been the curse 
his life (he couldn’t see now that it ha 
at times, been, and might again be, . 
blessing of it); ‘the bare notion of such 
unfortunate being as himself aspiring 
the hand of Miriam Cantey oper fe 
border on the grotesque. He was, in the 
moments, humble about it. At other 2 
ments, however, his spirit tortured a 
by soaring. The difficulty was, perh 
that the wonderful experience had of 
and gone so quickly. He should, perhar 
fight his way to her and protect her fro 
the hostile folk about her. But these fo 
were her own kin and kind. They we 
her own family, her father’s friends, at 
the trustees of his estate. They were tl 
dominant folk of the city, and he was : 
impoverished, ineffectual nobody. It w 
like a mad dream. He was still in the gt 
of a paralysis of the spirit. He hi 
nothing, could cling to nothing but t 
spark of vitality that, in a sense, seem 
to have nothing to do with him, to cor 
from without, but that, none the less, W 
burning, if faintly, within him. It seem 
to have a direct bearing on the fact that 
week’s board would have to be paid in 
few days. So he stared at the white pap 
And at intervals, in an effort to reorienta 
himself, read random paragraphs in- ] 
Montaigne. 

He was staring—it was about no 
now—when Mrs. Clark, the landlad 
thinly anxious, knocked at his door. 2 

“Tt’s a man to see you,” she said, € 
tending a card, “Mr. Mrs T hare 
know what we’re to call you now.” 

“Tt may as well be ‘Calverly,’ I su 
pose. & 
Calverly. Shall I tell him 
come up?” 

The card read, “Mr. Hazlitt R. Hit 
No address, no business. 

““Oh, yes, 9? said Calverly; “T’llsee him 
It didn’t seem to matter, one way or t 
other. 

The caller came slowly up the seco. 
flight of stairs, and paused at the top for 
breath. 

Calverly, waiting, finally came to 
door. 
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Choose The Necklace That Suits You Best 


Choose it for yourself, or as a charming gift appropriate to any occasion. 
In the Necklace La Tausca are combined the lustrous tints and perfect 
form of Nature’s own sea-born gems, of eternal loveliness and possessing a 
fascination no woman can resist; the favorite adornment of well-dressed 
American women. 


Perles de Ceylon Batava Pearls 


Lovely créme-rosée tinted indestructible pear’s 
superb beauty, in 15% inch length. Solid 
spring-ring clasp. Like all .La Tausca 
laces, these are positively guaranteed not 
) peel or in any way suffer from the effects 
perspiration, and their lustre and coloring 
permanent. In selected cabinet of grey 
vet, white lined. Eighteen Dollars at Your 


, 


Radiant necklace of finest Roman Pearls, 
glowing with elusive sunset hues. 18 inches 
long, pearls graduated in size.- Enriched by 
exquisite solid white-gold clasp set with a 
genuine diamond. Encased in grey velvet 
cabinet, white lined. Forty Dollars at Your 
Jeweler’s. 


Diamond Opera Pearls 


For the bride, on her day of days, the exquisite 


Panama-Pacific Pearls 


eautiful Roman Pearls in iridescent hues, 
uthfully reproducing the genuine oriental tints 
found only in pearls from far eastern seas. 
ounted with solid gold clasp. Daintily en- 


pearl necklace; and for the bridesmaids, the matron 
of honor, the flower girls—what more charming 
personal remembrance than a lovely necklace of 
pearls? 


Marquette Pearls 


Indestructible Pearls, oriental Roman quality, 


Satiny pearls, Roman quality, with beautiful 
iridescent tints. This necklace is appropriate 
for any costume and is made up in the popular 
graduation of pear! sizes equivalent to 3 to 20 
grains in genuine pearls. Mounted with fancy 
white-gold clasp set with small genuine diamond 


sed in grey velvet cabinet. Necklace is 1514 
hes long. (Shown below.) Nine Dollars at 
ur Jeweler’s. 


and encased in grey velvet white-lined cabinet. 
(Shown below.) Twenty Dollars at Your 
Jeweler’s. 


extra heavy, possessing a soft créme tint which 
distinguishes some of the most costly necklaces of 
natural pearls. Clasp of solid white gold set with 
two genuine diamonds. Grey veivet cabinet, white 
lined. Length of necklace, 24 inches. Sixty 
Dollars at Your Jeweler’s. 


La Taser. 


wae PEARLS 


At Your Jeweler’s 


you will find these and other fascinating La Tausca 
Necklaces in 15 14, 18 and 24-inch lengths, the pearls 
uniform or graduated in size in the strand. Prices 
up to $300. Ask your jeweler to explain the differ- 
ent necklaces, and give you a dainty booklet listing 
and illustrating them. 
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He Shot the Gun 


and Found that He Had the 
Greatest Wheat Food in Existence 


Prof. A. P. Anderson Nice 
that each wheat kernel contained 
some 125 million food cells. 


He knew that each cell con- 
tained a trifle of moisture. 


So he said, “‘I will turn that 
moisture to steam, then explode 
it. Thus I will burst every food 
cell so digestion can instantly 
acts: 


It Took Years 
But He Did It 


He finally solved the problem 
by sealing the grains in huge 
guns. Then he revolved the guns 
for one hour in 550 degrees of heat. 


When he shot the guns every 
food cell exploded. About 125 
million steam explosions occurred 
in every kernel. 


Airy, Flaky Bubbles 


The grains came out shaped 
as they grew, but puffed to 
bubbles, eight times normal 
S1Ze. 

The fearful heat created a 
toasted nut flavor. 

The explosions created flimsy 

'morsels, which melted away at a 
touch. 

He had what is_ recognized 
everywhere now as the most de- 
licious wheat food in the world. 

But above all it was a whole 
grain made wholly digestible. 
Every food cell was broken, and 
that never before was done. 


He applied the same method to 
rice. Then to pellets of hominy, 
and created Corn Puffs. 


Now there are three Puffed Grains, each with its own delights. 


And happy children are now getting about two million dishes daily. 


Don’t let your children miss their share. 
Keep all three kinds on hand. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c—Except in Far West 


The Quaker Qats O@mpany 


Sole Makers (3034) 


- his tired eyes, Calverly recognized h 
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Mr. Hitt proved to be a patient-lo 
man with gold-rimmed spectacles, a 
head, and a cropped white mustache 

“Pye seen you at the News office,” 
marked Mr. Hitt, with a good deal of q 
dignity. “Iam librarian there.” 

And now, after, with an effort, foc 


“T called on a rather personal m; 
Mr. Calverly. First, let me say # 
for some years, I’ve kept your ‘Sat 
on my desk to read now and then, 
I need freshening up—as you, per 
read your’ —his eyes were roving ov 
table—‘‘your Montaigne. I love 
book. And I have long wanted t 
you so.” Calverly guardedly bi 
This sort of talk always confused 
‘““My business touches on the mat 
the Cantey biography. Let me ask— 
you given up that work?” 

Calverly drew forth the crumpled not 
of the morning, smoothed it out, an 
handed it to his caller. 

“That’s how it stands,” he said sic 

“Rather cavalier treatment, Mr. Ca 
verly.” ; 

“Tt seemed so to me, but—oh, well!” 

“You have no idea of reopening it?” 

Calverly threw out his hands. 

“No.” 

“‘T had to ask you this.. The truste 
have offered the work to me. I couldn 
consider it while you planned to do it. ZS 

“YT don’t. You are quite free. I- 
appreciate your calling.” 

‘“There’s another matter. It may seer 
a bit delicate, but—Mr. Calverly, ’m 
much older man than you—more than tame 
your age. I know something of what you’y 
been through. I don’t imagine tha 
you’ve been able to put much by. I kno 
from experience that a small legacy is an) 
thing but ready money, and [i imagine 
large one is even more deliberate.” 

Calverly looked puzzled, then annoyec 

“Oh, that money!” he exclaimed. “ 
can’t touch that!” : 

“Not at once, certainly.” ‘= 

“Never!” : 

Mr. Hitt considered this. 

“Well,” he said, after a little, “if you’ 
take another job for the present, by: wa 


| of picking up a livelihood, I think I ca 
| be of use.’ 


Calverly was touched. The man seeme 


| like a father. But he threw out his ha 
again. 


““Who’d want me?” he replied. 

“I’ve considered that. Of course, th 
notoriety must be very unpleasant f 
you. For a little while now you’re boun 
to be conspicuous. But there’s one line 
business in which almost any sort of not 


_ riety is welcomed—the advertising bus 


ness. I have a nephew who is at the hea 
of an agency here. He’s very enterprisin; 
He told me just now that he’d be gla 


| to give you some work. And, after a 


we do have to keep alive.” 

Sr wonder if I could be of the slighte 
use to him.” 

“He and I both think you could. Woul 
you care to lunch with us at the Rivoli? 

It was the only positive thought the 
had entered Calverly’s stunned mind hi 
day. He fell in with it. es 

Walking over-town, Mr. Hitt remarket 

“Mr. Calverly, Pve taken the libert 
of keeping copies of the two pieces of wor 
you did for the Vews, the one play-review- 
‘The Isle of Delight ’—and the intervie 


; 
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Stop That 


lestructive Pound 


From Below the Springs 
idle That Unsprung Weight On Miller Uniform Cords 


Those dead-weight blows of the load that springs can’t reach 
e what shatter cars to pieces long before their time. Double 
ur speed and the blows are four times harder. It’s a problem 
at motor car engineers can't solve. 


"Now comes a way that practically ends this evil—The Miller 
xd Tire—buoyant, over-size, elastic. ‘Thousands of cable cords 
strong as bow-strings, floated in new live rubber, layer on layer. 
gives and takes as it rolls on the rough of the road—it neutralizes 


ocks—you ride with bird-like ease. 


No “Second Bests” 
Miller Cords, like Miller Fabric 


res, are Uniform in mileage—tire 
er tire. That is because of our 
stem of Uniform workmanship—be- 
ise all Miller builders are trained to 
thampionship standard. 


Each builder is rated on every tire 
makes. If ever one comes back, 
} standard is penalized. 


Thus have we rid our tires of vari- 
le workmanship. And thus have we 
ded variables in mileage. The result 
that every Miller is a long-distance 
mer—not only a few, such as some 


call their “‘lucky’’ ones. Our Uniform 
System admits no “‘second bests.” 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Uniform Millers are the only tires 
Geared-to-the-Road. This tread of 
many caterpillar feet engages the 
ground like cogs—the scientific way, 
‘That means positive traction, full power 
ahead and safety. 


Put a pair of these tires on opposite 
wheels of your car. That test has 
proved their Uniform Mileage to 
thousands. 


Go to the authorized Miller dealer, 
or write us for his name. 


HE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


lakers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— the Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 


To Dealers: Write for attractive agency 


proposition in open territories (230) 


“£ Am Penalized If Ever. \O 
One Comes Back” ig Ae 


© 


ae | 
. 
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No matter what kind of work you are doing, 


there’s a better job with better pay waiting for you 
if you will prepare yourself to fillit. You get paid for what | 


you do, and that depends on what you know; learn more 
and you will earn more, 

You will get everything needed to put you in the big pay 
class from these great pay-raising books, They are write 
ten in plain everyday English by some of the world’s 
greatest experts in each line, and we give a year’s consult- 
ing service FREE with each set. Pick out the books that 
suit your own work best and mail the coupon for free 
examination today. See the free offer below. 


These Will Help You for 7¢ a Day 


Carpentry and Contracting, 6 volumes, 2138 pages, 1000 
pictures. Was $25.00 ......... Z Now $17.80 


Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 3000 pictures. 
Was 845.00......eececceeeoee Mescate eRe a eaeaeeans ow 829. 
Fire Prevention and Ins ic s, 1500 pages, 
600 pictures, Was 820.00.........s:cesseseccereceescerees Now 815.2 
Electrical Engineering, 7 volumes, 3000 pages, 260C pic- 
Cares WAL 8b. 00s easssccsuencinss ssosiectae soetsteg = ow 919.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2400 pages, 2000 pic- 
tures. /Wa8 025.00 )....-cisecccoscsseonqcaeeneseesctnerstsces Now 817.80 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 pages, 2500 pic- 
tures. ASS SOOO! See Sees, oovccaceectas acco euaewannce ow 619.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 3300 pages, 2500 
pictures. Was 635.00. ow 621.80 


Law and Practice (with reading course (18 volumes, 6000 
pages, illustrated. Was 672.00 ..........-c... -....Now 839.80 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 1728 pages, 2000 
$20.00 Now 612.86 


pictures, ”= Was: $20.00 2.5: iccscssccsssasevertariaenreiets ow ; 
Business Library, 10 volumes, 8680 pages, 2000 pictures, 
forms, etc. BBiQO0 00 cress sires cnesaecsavene? ow $24.8 


Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 volumes, 1454 
pages, 1400 pictures, Was $20.00 ,..0...-0:-+++- Now 613.80 
Practical Accounting, 4 yolumes, 1840 pages, 800 pictures. 
etc. Was $20.00 Now 612.86 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, blue prints. 
etc. Was $20.00....... Now 814.80 
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Examination 
Send the coupon and tell 
us what books you would 
: like to examine and we 
oe will send them to you at 

once by express collect. You won’t be under any 
# obligations to buy and you don’t have to send one 
| penny. Take a whole week to decide whether or not 
you would like to own them, and ship them back at 
" our expense if you don’t think they will help you 
} earn more. you do want to keep the books, just 
send us $2.00. The balance of the special reduced 
price can be sent the same sway—$2.00 each month, 


American Technical Society 
Dept. X1044 Chicago 


ioe 


MERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
| Dept. X1044 Chicago, U. $. As 


Please send meiGet OF cavesenasccenscsencsaseusesshontonsscecpecucesersscencusece 
ipping charges collect. I will exam- 
ine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send $2.00 withn 
} 7 days and $2.00 each month until I have paid the special price | 


OLS: seecnsenceeanaone If I decide not to keep the books, I will re- 
| turn them by express at your expense, Title not to pass tome | 


until the set is fully paid for. 


References sate aistccazsvesnisnnsesuedeesy Meera sse sake ie SO 
a BES ET ES ee ee 


°WAY UNDER MANU- 
FACTURER’S PRICE! 
Genuine, visible writing Un- 
derwoods—rebuilt in our fac- 
tory, with Back Spacer, Tabu- 
lator, Lateral Guide, Stencil 

Attachment, 2-color Ribbon, 
Waterproof Cover and Spe- 
cial Touch Typewriting 
Guide Book sent on 10 
Days’ Free Trial. Write. 


Underwoods 
Sold to U. S. Govt. 


That makes rebuilt Un- 
derwoods scarce.So—speak 
quick for yours. Guaran 
teed for 5 years. You can 
rent, buy on easy terms, se- 
cure cash discount or easily 
earn one through agency Q 
plan; no canvassing. Ask 
for Offer No. 14, 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


, can be beautiful 
rf you only wish 


Youth, beauty and charm are yours if you will 
devote a few minutesa day to massaging. This 
fF massager removes pimples, blackheads, bagginess 
A around the eyes, sagging muscles, double chins, 
etc. Makes plump rosy cheeks and beautiful 

% SKIN. Helps to develop the bust, neck, arms, 
etc, This massager requires no electricity. The vac- 

uum doesall the work. Can be 
used anywhere by men and wo- 
men. Price $5. Postpaid. Results and 
satisfaction guaranteed,or money 
cheerfully refunded. Send for 
free booklet‘‘Hints to Beauty.”’ 


f seoe Rockiet vith sae : 
cover, Lillian Nelson 4 
10 DAYS 2123 5th Ave. 

FREE TRIAL NN.’ Y. City 


‘with our beloved mayor. My nephew 
‘agrees with me about them. As he put it, 
‘there aren’t ten living Americans who 
could have written the review, and only 
one who could have pictured the mayor 
2s you did. It’s a fact, of course, that in 
New York or Chicago that interview 
‘would have been a journalistic sensation. 
‘Here, it merely brought our local grand 
dukes down on you and cost Frank Winter- 
‘beck his job.  That’s the disadvantage 
we work under in a smaller city.” 

Nothing could have been said _ that 
would have been more soundly stimulating 
to Henry Calverly on this day. The 
‘startling new thought stirred in his mind 
that perhaps Mayor Tim and Mr. Amme 
and Harvey O’Rell and Mr. Listerly and 
'the Applebys weren’t, after all, the world. 
For a few moments he almost saw through 
‘his present confining walls of thought into 
‘the freedom beyond. 

Then that remark about Frank Winter- 
peck claimed his attention. 
| ‘I didn’t know Mr. Winterbeck lost 
his job, Mr. Hitt.” 

“He did. He’s filling in now on a Cin- 
cinnati paper. In my more optimistic 
moments, I indulge the hope that some 
brighter day will see Frank installed as 
managing editor of the News, or even as 
publisher. ‘This city needs a clean young 
Hercules with a newspaper in his hand 
if a city ever did. And I believe Frank 
| would be equal to it.” 

They moved in among the mirrors and 
/sparkling silver and crowded tables of the 
‘restaurant. 

In a rear corner, a man rose to greet 
them. 

Calverly found himself clasping the firm- 
ly cordial hand of Holmes Hitt, the most 
extraordinarily calm young man he had 
ever seen. Holmes Hitt couldn’t have 
been thirty then. He wore a perfectly 
tailored suit of very light colored imported 
homespun. His ruddy brown necktie 
toned in subtly with complexion and hair, 
|which just bordered on red. From his 
nose-glasses hung a doubled silken ribbon, 
‘of a deeper brown, that was fully half an 
inch in width. The figure was slimly 
athletic; the features were regular. There 
was not a line or wrinkle in the face, not a 
hint of care; the skin was smooth as a 
child’s. And he fairly radiated calm. The 
very poise of his body, the way he moved, 
the set of his head on his neck, the pleas- 
antly alert expression that yet was not a 
smile—all spoke of perfect inner balance, 
or of an amazing counterfeit. His voice 
was low, even almost without emphasis; 
that lay altogether in his choice of words 
and in the daring ideas that seemed to lie 
back of the words. It was clear that he 
never laughed, never was surprised or 
depressed. His whole outer being was a 
calculated effect successfully worked out. 

They sat about the table. Holmes Hitt 
had already ordered luncheon. An ex- 
tremely deferential head waiter hovered 
near, occasionally speaking to this young 
|Mr. Hitt by name. The older Mr. Hitt he 
quite ignored. Holmes Hitt was clearly 
a person at the Rivoli. 

Over the grapefruit, the elder remarked, 

“Keeping busy, as usual, Holmes?” 

“Moderately. I leased the best cigar 
factory in Cuba this morning by wire. Tied 
up their entire product for three years.” 

“Going into the cigar business, then?” 


Cosmopolitan for A i 


“Somewhat. I’ve grown a li 
of trying to buy a really well-ma 
I’m going to have some made to 
There was room, too, for a mod 
in distributing high-grade cigars 
and good hotels. So I’ve just pu 
ideas together. It’s really simple e 
I sha’n’t waste any time on ft! 
trade. On September first, the 
cial will be on sale in every club ; 
that matters in America. The — 
Panatela, twenty cents; Hitt Perfe, 
twenty-five cents; Hitt Corona, th 
cents. And that’s all. Wait a mo: 
have an idea!” 

He drew out a fountain pen and w, 
on the menu-card in a small round h 
clear as print: 


If a better cigar than the Hitt Special c 
be made, I would be making it. At your, 
and mine. Hoimes Hrr 


When each had read it and expresse 
satisfactory degree of wondering appro 
he folded the card, cut it with a but 
knife, and placed it in an inner pocket 

“So much for that!” he saidy aay 
to clean up a job while i’m at it. | 
Calverly, you are the greatest living wr 
of English.” This simply couldn’t be 
swered. Calverly bent over his pl; 
“That is why,” the remarkable yo 
man continued, “I believe you can w 
advertising copy. You understand 
is very exacting work. Or an exact 
part of the work. It is only a part, 
course. Planning out a campaign, 
ordinating publicity with distributi 
soundly estimating the character and 
tent of the market—there’s a man’s } 
But the writing, in itself, is a beaut 
problem. In fiction, every word ought 
count. In advertising, it must count. 
must be aimed at and achieve a posit 
result—sell the goods. It puts a real 
sponsibility on the writing man.” 

Over the coffee and cigars—Hitt ] 
fectos—he came to the point. bd 

“The Milhenning Porcelain Comp 
have appropriated two hundred thous 
dollars for a campaign. I suggested 
and shall direct it. They’ve been runt 
along for a few years, using amateur ad 
tising—their own, of course—and get 
nowhere in particular. Their slogan 
‘The White Bathroom.’ It was va 
less, because all their competitors ¢ 
bathroom fixtures as white as th 
And, at that, they weren’t even mal 
tile; though they have, I think, the | 
process for porcelain and the best pl 
At my suggestion, they are going to 
their product, ‘Perfect Porcelain.’ — 
really very good—Perfect Porcelain 
was able to point out to them, too, | 
they could make and ship high-gi 
bathroom tiling more efficiently and € 
a little more cheaply than any other | 
cernin America. So they are now buik 
anew factory. To-morrow, at two,Is 
shut myself up to work out the campa 
I would like you there—on the other 
of a door. I shall expect you to ¥ 
copy that will, within two years, put - 
fect Porcelain into six thousand Amer. 
homes. You'll find it absorbing @ 
problem. Will you try it?” 

Helpless before him, aware every 
ment that one did have to keep alive, 
with profound misgivings, Henry 
sented. | 


The next instalment of The Passionate Pilgrim will appear in May Cosmopolitan. 
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Next Month 
A New Chambers Novel 


VW is it the young woman of to-day needs? She 
is developing the strangest ideas of life, love, God, 
and man—especially of man. Her unrest has been 
accentuated by the war. What is the cure? Is it, as 
one man says, for her to marry and have numerous 
children? Or is it the revolutionary course adopted by 
Palla Dumont, the heroine of The Crimson Tide, a new 
novel in a startling new vein by Robert W. Chambers, 
which begins in June COSMOPOLITAN? 


Boston Blackie 


Ass BOYLE, author of the absorbing stories of 
Boston: Blackie, knows the aristocracy of the 
underworld. He is one of the few men in the United 
States who has a real acquaintance among the powers 
that prey. He is in the confidence of men and women 
on the other side of the legal line. They trust him, 
because he never betrays their confidence. And because, 
when he writes of them, he writes understandingly. 
The stories of Boston Blackie are the best of their 
sort ever written. So, of course, they are to be a 
feature of America’s Greatest Magazine. Read The 
Daughter of Mother McGinn, by Jack Boyle, in June 
COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Butcher’s Daughter 


WV VA but Rupert Hughes would ever think of finding 
a heroine in a butcher’s shop? And who but 
Rupert Hughes would ever think of beginning the story 
of his hero on the night when he made his most unheroic 
appearance—the night when, as a kid in short trousers, 
he took his “girl” to a church sociable? From that 
start, this master of short-story writing has told one of 
the most extraordinary dramas that ever has been written 
in English. Let no mischance prevent you from reading 
The Butcher's Daughter in the June issue. It is a story 
of stories. 


Gouverneur Morris 


A NEW story by Mr. Morris always is good news. 
This one tells what one of our soldiers found when 
he returned to the home where he had left his happiness. 


Those Curwood Stories 


(@? course you are reading James Oliver Curwood’s 
stories of Swift Lightning. No one could resist 
them. The next one is called Swift Lightning Runs 


Alone. It will be in the June issue. 
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“Click oc Nedia 


Caruso as Cunto 


usic that ts 
more than a memor, 


The Victrola makes the opera and the concert more than 
a fleeting pleasure. It brings them right into your own home, 
there to be enjoyed as your permanent, priceless possession. 

You can have encores without number. You can hear 
the interpretations by the very same artists who won your 
admiration at the opera or concert—for the world’s greatest 
artists make records for the Victrola 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. There are Victor dealers every- 
where, and they will gladly play any music you wish to hear and demon- 
strate the Victrola. Saenger Voice Culture Records are invaluable to vocal 
students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and th 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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be a National Asset! 
| sset. 
‘ 
: By Meredith Nicholson 
HE test of all love 1s service, and to love America is to serve America. 
Soldiers and sailors receive an honorable discharge when the 
nation no longer needs them, but no discharge is possible for the 
loyal American citizen. Hes always on the job. Something clearer and 
finer and sweeter than the bugle sounds the call of Duty in the hearts of 
the true lovers of America. Peace changes the nature of the need; it does 
; not alter the obligation to serve. 
+ We are debating how best we may express gratitude for the triumphant 
" conclusion of the war. Monuments of stone and bronze we shall have, but 
if the amperishable commemoration will be the prompt putting-over of the 
rt Fifth Loan. 
; Seven billion dollars out of America’s abundance is not to be weighed 
: against a certificate of Peace—a peace that has broadened the vistas of 
: freedom for all mankind. 


This outpouring of dollars will be a thank-offering to the Lord God 
of Hosts for America’s preservation and the dawn of a new era of Justice, 
Mercy, and Peace throughout the world. 

Failure would be a confession of weakness, a monstrous demonstra- 
tion of ingratitude in the hour of victory. We have won the war; the 1m- 
mediate and pressing business 1s to pay the bills. 

Your bond is the government’s liability, but it makes YOU a national 
asset. With a bond in your pocket, you may lift your eyes to the bright 
flag of the stars with an honest sense of proprietorship. Your bond 1s 
proof that you have willed to serve America. 

The Victory Loan! Rather, the Thanksgiving Loan! The tnvinci- 
ble spirit so mantfest in the fiery trial of yesterday must not falter before 
the imperative need of an hour blessed and crowned with victorious peace. 

Buy a bond! Buy more bonds, and strengthen your membership in 
the great communion of American Democracy! 


VV VVVVYVYVYVYVVVVY 
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By Olla. Wheeler Wileosc 
(Decoration by Cfrank Xe Leyen decker 


OU can blaze trails to God's most secret spot, 
And you can enter the hidden Cosmic Center 
If you resolve yourself into one thought-— 
Love—love—love—love, and yet again more love, 
Until your very being seems thereof 
A part and parcel. It must be intense— 
The love which lifts you to those holy heights 
And sends you thence 
To bask in their delights. 
Like incense from a censer, prayer must rise 
Up from your heart and penetrate the skies; 
But fervent love and unremitting prayer 
Will build ascending pathways, stair on stair, 
From earth to God's fair regions. And the door 
Between you and your dead shall stand ajar 
To close no more. 
No more shall they seem distant and afar. 


Pray, pray, pray, pray, and love the while you pray. 
Love God, the Source of light ; love man, his ray; 
Love nature, rising out of him; love life, 

With all its turmoil, weariness, and strife, 

And all its empty pleasure, since they show 

God as the only goal we need to know. 

Love toil, 

Which is the harrow that prepares the soil 

For planting heavenly harvests, and love death, 
That glorious friend who takes our mortal breath 
And gives us life immortal. Love and pray, 

And splendor shall illuminate your way, 

And joy shall sing to youa lofty strain, 

Even in hours of pain, 

Turning earth's discords into harmonies. 

Prayer 1s the road to bliss; 

Prayer leads us on till we stand face to face 

With goodly companies of friends in space— 

The great uplifters of the human race— 

And tunes the listening ear their messages to hear. 
Prayer will give strength to weakness, wings to fear, 
Knowledge to ignorance, and prayer will shed 
Light on the pathway where our feet must tread. 
Who loves and works and prays unto the end, 

On him God's wisdom must at last descend. 


ths 


The drive into the veld was renounced, but home was reached only by a route both long and devious 


Lost Loraine Loree 


A New Novelette by Cynthia Stockley 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


Part I 


IMBERLEY was once the most famous diamond dig- 
gings in the world. Rhodes founded his fortunes there, 
and the friendships that backed him throughout his 
career. In the tented camps, hundreds of men became 

millionaires, and hundreds of others went to jail for the crime of 
I. D. B. (illicit diamond buying). Later, stately buildings 
and comfortable homes took the place of tent and tin hut, and 
later still, the town, like a good many other mining towns in 
South Africa, became G.I. A mine is G. I. (meaning “gone in’’) 
when there is no longer any output. This was hardly true of 
Kimberley. It continues until this day to put out diamonds, 
and still may be found there ‘“‘the largest hole in the world.” 
But Kimberley’s day was over when gold was found in the Trans- 
vaal and the adventuring crowd left it, never to return. 

At the present time, it is chiefly remarkable for its scandals, 
dust, heat, and the best hotel in South Africa, which is not 
so much a hotel as a palatial country house started by the 
De Beers’ magnates for the entertainment of their friends or 
for their own use when they are bored with home life. Nota- 
bilities are often entertained there as guests of the famous 
company, but, even if not a guest of the De Beers, a traveler may 
stay at the Belgrove for about a pound a day and be silent and 
cool as in an ice-house while all the rest of Kimberley is a 
raging furnace. Mr. Rhodes entertained General French at 
dinner here after the relief of Kimberley. There is a picture 
over the dining-room mantelpiece of the two men meeting on the 
famous occasion of the relief of Kimberley. 

Loree Temple, seated at a table just below it, looked often 
at this picture and then contemplatively at her own image in a 
mirror on the wall. It seemed a pity that Rhodes was dead, the 
Boer War over, and all the mining adventurers gone away. She 
would have liked to live and love among such men instead of 
being married to Pat Temple. None but the brave deserve the 
fair, and she imagined her beauty adorning a scene of triumph 
and roses and wine when gallantry returned to white arms and 


the ar rewards of victory. She had often dreamed herself 


back in ancient Rome, seated in a chariot beside some bloot 
stained general, with pearls strung in her hair and immense unct 
rubies and emeralds against her dazzling whiteness. Or perhay 
led into the banquet as a slave, with chains upon her wrists, pa: 
of the spoils of war, proud and sad and exquisite in her doon 
At other hours, she remembered the words of Arthur, bitter an 
tender, to his queen: 


With beauty such as never woman wore 
Until it came a kingdom’s curse with th 


No doubt she took an exaggerated view of her own cas 
At any rate, her women friends would have found much pleasu: 
in telling her so. It was only natural she should think herse 
a great deal more beautiful than she was. All pretty women d 
But there is no denying that the sight of her, as she sat ther 
would have spoiled many a woman’s sleep and gladdened tl 
heart of any man—a girl with red hair and a redder rose in | 
the milky skin such hair ensures, a sweet, ensnaring mouth, ey 
with a plaintive expression in them, a string of small but pe 
fect pearls round her young throat, and a black georgette gov 
by Viola. Pat always liked her to wear black while he w 
away. The simple soul had an idea that in black she would n 
be looked at so much. 

Needless to say, Pat Temple was neither a blood-staint 
general nor a mining adventurer. He made his income honest 
enough out of cold-storage plants, and though indirectly he dea 
with corpses, they were legitimate corpses of beef and mutto 
This was hard on Loraine Loree (as her mother had romantical 
named her after Kingsley’s poem), with her secret thirst f 
glamour and glory and strange jewels. But husbands often kne 
nothing of their wives’ secret thirsts. Pat Temple knew that - 
had found the girl he wanted growing like a flower in a Chanr 
Island garden—a “Jersey lily,” with French blood in her vei 
—and that was enough for him. He meant to get her t 
best the world can give before he had finished, but he nev 
mentioned his intentions. At the moment, he was up Nor 
trying to persuade Rhodesians to install cold-storage plants in: 
their big towns. That was why Loree was alone in the luxurio 
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Kimberley hotel. He had told her it was bet- 
ter for her to keep cool and comfortable there 
than be bucketing about all over Rhodesia. 

So there she sat in her black gown, reflect- 
ing, and drawing the string of little pearls 
softly back and forth across her fresh lips. The differ- 
ence between real pearls and false is that you can 
play with the real ones in this manner or twist them 
perpetually between your fingers; artificial ones should 
be more discreetly used, and are best worn unassum- 
ingly under chiffon or only allowed to peep with mod- 
esty from the V of your gown. 

Loree had always adored jewels, but never owned any 
until she married. This string of three hundred and 
sixty-five little pearls, one for each day in the year, was 
more precious to her than bread. Which was only right, 
for its purchase had made a considerable dent in Pat’s 
capital (though he had never mentioned that, either). 

She also had two rather fine single pearls in her ears, and 

some pearl rings. For a dealer in carcasses, Pat Temple’s 
taste in jewelry was curiously eclectic. She had never pos- 
sessed a diamond. Nor had she particularly wished to do so, 
though, like most women, she sometimes lingered to gaze at 

a display of them in a shop window, wondering if they would 
become her. But it was only since she came to Kimberley 
that the romance of them had taken hold of her imagina- 
tion. It was seeing “the biggest hole in the world” that 
started it. She had gone by herself, and gazed long into the 
vast excavation delved by the hands of man in the search for 
those strange little cadres of imprisoned light, each with a mys- 
terious past behind it and an almost eternal future before it. She 
wondered what became of diamonds. They seem indestructible, 
yet where were all the millions of them that had been taken 
from this one great hole alone—that, down there, out of the 
light, were still being dug and groped and sweated for? 

And it was all for women! That gave her a thrill she had 
never felt before. Men slaved and wore out their lives and 
were killed down there, so that women might wear diamonds. 
Those little sparkling stones were tokens of love between men 
and women—imperishable counters of passion! 

It began to stir her uneasily from that moment to think 
she had never possessed a diamond. Why had Pat only given 
her quiet, peaceful pearls? Perhaps she was missing something. 
Perhaps the great things of life were passing her by. 

_ Her eyes wandered round the dining-room. There were not 
nany women, but every’one of them had a glimmer of light some- 
Wwhere—in her ears, at the bosom, or on her fingers. One woman 
who, like Loree, was dining alone, wore a single stone slung 


round her neck on an 
almost invisible chain, and 
at every movement it sent 
long pin-rays of light dart- 
ing across the room to 
where Loree sat. Every 
time a ray reached her, it 
seemed to give her a prick, 
increasing her uneasy sense 
that she was missing some- 
thing in life. There seemed 
a magical power in the 
thing. She determined that 
after dinner she would 
speak to the wearer and examine 
the jewel more closely. 

The lady was a Mrs. Cork, a 
dark woman who did her hair in 
a classical knot at the back of 
her head and looked as if she had 
i Ki a past. She was a widow from 
; fA Johannesburg, not beautiful but 


rs) the kind of woman who would be 

# oo looked at in a room before all the 
Fis pretty women. Her brilliant, weary eyes wore an 
expression of having seen everything in the world 

worth seeing, and finding that nothing was worth 

having. Loree admired and intensely envied her air of 


“having lived,” and the cynical flavor of her speech. They had 
already exchanged smiles and fragments of conversation when 
meeting in the lounge and drawing-room, and Mrs. Cork had 
told her that she was in Kimberley to consult a noted pedicur- 
ist about some trouble with her left foot. 

Another person who interested Mrs. Temple now entered the 
dining-room and sat down at a table a few yards away, with his 
chair so placed that there was nothing between him and an unin- 
terrupted view of Loree except the little delicately shaded elec- 
tric lamp. Very unobtrusively, he moved the light slightly 
aside. Immediately Loree experienced the same odd pricking 
in her blood as the rays of the diamond seemed to cause her. 
Only, she no longer felt that she was missing something, or 
that life was passing her by on the other side. 

For three days he had deliberately courted her with a pair 
of fine, golden-brown eyes that contained melancholy, power, a 
whimsical reflective expression, and a whole world of admiration 
for Loree Temple. He was a dark, gracefully built man with 
thick dark hair brushed back smoothly on his metres head. 
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Everything apout him was 
right, from his hair to his 
shoes. He was the kind of 
man who could not make 
any mistake about dress, and 
gave distinction to anything 
he wore. His name was 
Quelch, and Loree was aware 
that he was a power in the 
hotel and in Kimberley. 

The first day at lunch, 
when the heat was sizzling 
outside among the fernlike 
leaves of the pepper trees and 
coming through the windows 
in almost visible waves, Mrs. 
Temple’s red head had 
drooped rather like a poppy 
overtired by the sun, and she 
had fanned herself a little 
wearily with the menu-card. 
A low-spoken word at 
Quelch’s table and a shade 
at the outside veranda was 
moved by swift hands, so 
that it darkened the window 
behind her without shutting 
off the air. A moment later, 
a huge block of ice standing 
in a deep tray of greenery 
miraculously appeared on 
the window-sill, and a fan 
daintily composed of lace and 
ivory lay at her elbow. In 
the evening, she found that 
beside her table a wooden 
tree had sprung up through 
the floor and blossomed into 
an electric fan whose zephyrs 
were for her exclusive re- 
freshment. There were love- 
ly flowers everywhere, but a 
silver bowl of deep-red roses 
distinguished her table from 
the others. There are some 
things you know for certain 
without knowing them for 
sure, as thesaying is. With- 
out any evidence, Loree was 
aware of Quelch’s responsi- 
bility for these delicate mira- 
cles. He was a power. He 
spoke, and things happened. 

The roses were there again 
to-night, deep and red and 
dewy, as if they had been 
plucked in a misty valley and 
were still wet with the dawn. 

As she left the table, she 
took one from the bowl and 
stuck it into the V of her 
gown. It was carelessly done, 
but her hands trembled a 
little and her veins thrilled 
again as if in answer to some 
magnetic current which, 
whether it came from a magic stone or from a man’s eyes, made 
her feel curiously alive and daring. There is no thrill like the 
thrill of playing with fire that may blaze out and consume you 
(but you won’t let it), or standing on the edge of a precipice 
where you might fall over (but you are not going to). 

Betaking herself to the cool gloom of the veranda, where coffee 
was served, she sat down by Mrs. Cork. Out in the garden, 
spectral figures were drenching the trees and flowers with water 
after the cruel heat of the day, and the place was full of the 
scent of wet earth. Said Mrs. Cork: 

“T have been so dull all day. Not a thought but to lie perdue 
under my mosquito-curtains until the sun went down.” 

“Do you dislike the heat?” said Loree. ‘‘I find it stimulat- 
ing. 

The other woman considered her with heavily shadowed eyes. 

“Tt flattens me out like a glass of spilled milk. You haven’t 
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A moment or two later they we 


been here long enough for it to take toll of you, but it will 
body, soul, and spirit.” 

Loree laughed, secure in her fresh beauty. Besides, it fe 
very safe to be Pat Temple’s wife. 

“T should be inclined to challenge that if I had come to sta 
We are only out here on a trip.” 

“You're lucky. Africa is all right as long as you can get awé 
from her. But you should not challenge her. Like Fate, ys 
never know what she has up her sleeve.” 

She sipped her coffee, looking moodily into the dark garde 
Loree snatched this opportunity to scrutinize the diamon 
It winked at her like a little demon with bluish-green eyes. 

“Would you think me very inquisitive if I asked whetk 
your diamond came out of the Kimberley mine?” she asked. 

Mrs. Cork smiled indifferently. 
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sitting together, discussing the matter 


“No; it is a Brazilian. Are you interested in diamonds?” 

“They exercise a sort of fascination,” said Loree slowly. 
“T never thought about them much before.” ; 

The other woman examined her thoughtfully. 

“Yes; one does begin to think about them here. Kimberley 
is a wicked place.” 

The statement gave Loree a sensation—not altogether dis- 
agreeable. 

“It seems so quiet and peaceful.” 

The other smiled cryptically. 

“There is a mot current in South Africa with regard to the degree 
of wickedness to be found in different towns. It runs: ‘Kimber- 
ley, first prize; Cradock, second; Hell, highly recommended.’” 

Loree could not help laughing, and at that moment Quelch 
Sauntered out from the hall and stood in the light close beside 


them. Mrs. Cork, lifting her 
voice slightly, addressed him. 

‘Mr. Quelch, come here and 
help me convince Mrs. Temple 
that the wickedness of Babylon 
was as nothing compared to the 
wickedness of this sweet and 
tranquil town.” 

He laughed; they all laughed, 
and a moment or two later they 
were sitting together, discussing 
the matter. Quelch repudiated 
the libel on Kimberley. If 
‘““wickedness”’ was in question, 
he thought that Johannesburg 
ought, at any rate, to receive an 
honorable mention. 

“There are no diamonds in 
Johannesburg,” said Mrs. 
Cork. 

““Diamonds!’”  Quelch 
looked musingly at Loree. 
“*The most exquisite of gems, 
known only to kings.’ Pliny 
wrote that of them in the year 
too Anno Domini!” 

His voice had a melancholy 
cadence; the dark beauty of his 
face suggested the East, where 
women are addressed with a 
musical, caressing softness. 
Loree was susceptible to voices, 
and she listened, fascinated. It 
appeared that the Tintara, a 
mine outside Kimberley which 
had produced some remarkable 
diamonds, belonged to him, but 
he spoke of it carelessly, as if 
it were a broken-kneed horse he 
owned. Heshowed them a stone 
that had been discovered that 
day. It was rather like a piece 
of washing-soda, with no glitter 
or spangle at all. Difficult to 
believe that it could be cut and 
polished into dazzling beauty. 
It must go to Europe for that, 
though. There areno lapidaries 
in Africa. 

Before they parted that night, 
he invited them to go next day 
and see the diamonds at the De 
Beers offices. They accepted 
with fervor, and he said he 
would have a car waiting for 
them. 

“‘He is not a De Beers man 
himself,” Mrs. Cork told Loree, 
as they went up-stairs, ‘but 
immensely rich and hand in 
glove with the diamond crowd 
here. He can do anything he 
likes in Kimberley. Fascinating 
brute, isn’t he?” 

“Why ‘brute’?”’ asked Loree, 
surprised. It was not a word she 
would have thought of applying to him. 

“He has sucha gentle voice,” Mrs. Cork said, and seemed to 
think that answer enough. ‘“‘He had a wife once—a lovely 
woman, they say. He is mad about beauty. She died in 
childbirth about fifteen years ago, leaving him a son whom he 
adores. Hehas the reputation of being extreme in his loves 
and hates. Extreme people are always dangerous.”’ 

Smiling her weary enigmatic smile, Mrs. Cork bade her good- 
night. ; 

A beautifully-appointed car fatched them the next day in 
the cool of the afternoon, and Quelch met them at the door of 
the famous Diamond Office, a substantial stone building with no 
hint in its squat face of the romance it housed. Quelch trod 
its corridors as if he owned them. Because of being his guests, 
they were not constrained, like other visitors, to stand behind a 
rail, but invited to approach the counter where men and women 
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sat pushing innumerable little objects that looked like dull 
bits of broken glass into cone-shaped heaps. It was difficult 
to believe in the concealed splendor of those dingy heaps. 
The two women lingered, plunging their fingers into hidden 
glory and speculating on the possible future of each stone. Some 
were for the engagement rings of little shop- girls, some might 
gleam in a crown, and be dyed with a queen’s blood, as were the 
diamonds of poor Draga, of Servia. The past of each was silence, 
a secret buried in the earth’s bowels, its future endless, almost 
eternal, like the hills. 

There were freakish stones, too. Curiosities kept just as 
they had been dug from the mine. One had the face of a clock 
clearly marked on it, though by no human agency; another 
showed a church window, another a perfectly shaped capital V. 
One was like the bead of a rosary, with all its points pushed in 
instead of projecting. Mrs. Cork exclaimed much over these, but 
what moved Loree most was the sight of the cut and polished gems 
which a clerk set out before them. These were the show-stones 
kept for the glory of De Beers and the ravishment of visitors, 
row upon row of them nesting in cases upon such delicate shades 
of velvet as best became their beauty. 

Loree’s breath came in little gasps as she gazed upon them— 
rose-red, amber-colored, silvery, sherry-brown, smoky blue and 
water-white. It seemed to her that she was drinking some 
magic draft in an enchanted garden full of roses, dancing daf- 
fodils, and frozen dewdrops imprisoning a thousand spurts 
of flame. 

Quelch stepped into the garden, too. The slow music of his 
voice as he gathered up the stones and let them fall from his 
fingers to hers was for her alone, and became part of the glamor 
and the dream. One exquisite thing, the color of a dog-rose 
and radiating a thousand minute roses of fire, fell into the 
pearly pinkness of her palm and nestled there. 

‘As if it wishes to stay,” said Quelch. “As if it knows that 
for such hands diamonds are sought and found.” 

The words were spoken musingly and very low. Loree heard 
them, but they did not disturb her. The spell of diamonds was 
on her. The garden had turned into enchanted woods, and Pan 
was fluting there. 

When they were leaving the building, some minutes later, they 
met a man who stopped Quelch and showed him something he had 
picked up. Loree recognized it, for already her eye had learned 
‘to discern a diamond in the rough. Quelch gave a glance and 
handed it back. 

“Worth about a hundred and.seventy,’”’ he said carelessly. 

“What !was it? Where did he find it?” asked Mrs. Cork 
eagerly, as they passed on. 

‘A seven-carat diamond. He found it in the street close by, 
and is going to hand it in.” 

“But may one not keep a diamond if one finds it?” asked 
Loree wistfully. He smiled at her ignorance. 

“T’m afraid not, Mrs..-Temple. Findings are not keepings 
here. -Every stone within a large radius is the property of 
‘De Beers Company.” 

“How strange!” she sighed. ‘‘One would think that what is 
lying loose in the world would be everyone’s property?” 

“On the ‘contrary, if that fellow had kept it, he might have 
got from five to ten years in jail for illegal possession.” 

“And for being honest—what will he get?”’ inquired Mrs. 
Cork. 

“Nothing. He is a company’s man. De Beers employees are 
not expected to pick up seven-carat diamonds in the street. If 
encouraged, such accidents might develop into habits.” 

“‘And if I had found it?” she pursued. 

“Ah! You, as an innocent stranger, would be paid a reward 
of-twenty per cent. on its value.” 

“Tt seems worth while to keep one’s eyes open,” she laughed, 
and began to shuffle with the toe of her shoe in the dusty street. 

“T should hardly advise that course,’’ smiled Quelch. ‘There 
are detectives all about us, as well as in the office. The innocence 
of strangers is only presumed as long as they keep a roving 
look out of their eyes and do not stoop down to pick interesting 
things from the dust.” 

Both women looked startled. Mrs. Cork, indeed, was rather 
indignant. 

“How horrible! Do you mean to say that even we might be 
suspected? That we were being watched in there?” 

“Ym afraid so,” admitted Quelch apologetically. 
said yourself, it is a wicked place.” 

They got into the car, and he asked permission to accompany 
them, suggesting a drive round the open mine. Loree did not 
mention that she had already been there. She longed to see it 
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again. Mrs. Cork sulkily declared that, though she did not mij 
prolonging the drive, she’ wanted no more to do with 
When they reached the big hole, she closed her eyes, tucked he 
under her mauve sunshade, and said they could inspect it 
liked, but that her interest in the diamond — was dan 
forever. 3 

“T believe she is really upset,” said Loree to Quelch, as th 
walked away. 

“She need not be. The rule of waeehine is never re 
Everyone is suspect while in contact with diamonds, a nO 
trusted. Even the watchers are watched.” 

“How curious—and how terrible!” : 

“In spite of it, many thousands of pounds’ worth are 
every year.’ 

They looked down into the mine. The pit’s coloring 
from surface red and yellowish clay to the famous “‘blue 
in which the gems are found. Far below, amid the jutting | 
of rusty rock that are the barren “reef,” tiny figures 
busily, pushing infinitesimal trucks. But ‘Quelch explained 
surface work had practically ceased. The real labor too 
out of sight. 

“Tt is down in the bowels of the earth that the work g es. 
he said. ‘‘Thousands of natives groping and toiling 
gloom—for women.” He had only put her own though 
words, but, somehow, spoken in his arresting tones, t! 
became more potent. “I was going ta say for women lik 
but that would have been foolish. There is no other wo 
the world like you.” 

His habit of looking abstractedly into distance y 
talked lent an impersonal note to his remarks that was s 
contradicted by his'voice. Young as she was, Loree Ter 
tasted the sweets of homage before now, and learned when 
fitting to lightly accept or coldly pass them by. But this 
homage, both bold and subtle, was outside of her ex 
She was a little frightened—disturbed, yet held in thre 
had an instinct that he was dangerous, but wild horses ¢ 
not have dragged her away. In the mean time, she use 
women’s gifts as the good God had given her. 
little careless laugh. 

“‘Oh—there are lots of women like me in the wend 
monds are not for everybody.” 

He looked steadily across the mine. 

“Tf I believed there was another 

Perhaps he saw the fleeting glance she cast toward th 
for he broke off abruptly, and she did not hear what would h 
if he believed there was another woman like her in the 
But her pulses were beating furiously. If some one had 
to push her into the mine and she had escaped by a 
breadth, she could not have been more inwardly perturbed. 
there was no outward and visible occasion for it. He was ta! 
calmly and interestingly, as he had done the night before a 
diamonds. They were not for everybody, he said, bu 
beauty only. From Cleopatra down to Cléo de Merode, 
beenthesame. The advent of a lovely woman, duchess, or 
into the world affects the diamond market as the sensiti 
is affected by the approach of a human hand. A thousan 
and wheels are set in motion. Dealers, designers, skilled w 
men, and common cutters—all feel the magnetic thrill. - 
the thieves in the underworld become busier, and greater qu 
ties of raw diamonds are stolen. Buyers make hurried jot 
to Amsterdam and Antwerp. Parcels of rare stones change han 
The jewels that fill shop windows are, it seems, only fo: 
nary women. For the extraordinary ones, something sp 
must be made. For them the combination of ge 
exquisite enamels and rare design. a 

It was strangely interesting to hear these things. Lone 
not know why they should move her so profoundly, and bec 
all mixed up with the sparkling joys of the flowers in her encha: 
garden. Perhaps the fluting of Pan had something to do wit 

When they returned to the car, Mrs. Cork had recovered her 
good humor. Quelch proposed a drive to Alexandersfontein { 
sort of Southern Coney Island) and, dismissing the chauffeur, 
took the wheel himself. Loree had the sensation of tasting life 
very sweet between the lips as they flew along through the cooling 
air right into the heart of a blazing sunset. She knew that the 
strangely attractive man beside her was more than a little in love 
with her—and when will such knowledge cease to exhilarate a 
woman’s blood? The only crumpled rose-leaf in her happy cup 
was an accident that happened as they dismounted from the car 
for tea. Quelch stepped on her frock and tore it from its gathers, 
necessitating the assistance of a maid, who took some time to fix 
it up. Mrs. Cork’s temper appeared to be of uncertain “a 
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She looked ravissante. No wonder every man in the hotel found a good and proper reason for being in the hall 


while Quelch put on her wraps 


and unable to bear strain of any kind. She looked very sulky at 
being kept waiting for her tea, and all Loree’s apologies and 
Quelch’s civilities, surmounted by a heavenly tea, could not dis- 
‘perse her gloom. She said that the drive had made her eyes 
ache and the sight ot strawberries and cream made her sick. For 
the homeward drive, Loree offered her the front seat, but she 
preferred silence and solitude in the body of the car, and the 
others did not deny her. When two people are on the brink of an 


entrancing flirtation, they cannot truthfully “‘orieve as they 
that have no hope,” if they are left to themselves. In the warm, 
rushing darkness of the night, no word was exchanged between 
Quelch and Loree, but they advanced quite a long way on the 
perilous path of forbidden primroses. Arrived at the hotel, 
Mrs. Cork said abruptly: 

“Vou won’t see me again to-night. I’ve got one of my awful 


headaches and shall go straight to bed.” 
25 
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They breathed sad sympathy over her, smiling in their hearts. 
It was plain to see that the poor woman was suffering. Her 
attractiveness had quite gone, and her skin taken a yellowish 
pallor with heavy lines about her eyes. Loree was really sorry, but 
the heart of youth is light, and the troubles of other people do 
not unduly depress it. Moreover, she was in the throes of the 
first interesting thing that had happened to her since she married 
Pat Temple a year ago. She was sure that she was very strong 
and clever and well able to look after herself, and keep Quelch 
where he ought to be kept—outside of Pat Temple’s garden of 
happiness. But it was fascinating to philander over the gate, 
and would hurt no one who ought not to be hurt. 

“T don’t want to make him unhappy; of course,” she mur- 
mured virtuously, as she hurried out of her afternoon things and 
splashed herself with cooling waters. “But if men will go look- 
ing for scalps, they must expect a few scars.” 

It was past the dinner-hour. She flung on the little black gown 
and fastened Pat’s pearls into her ears and about her neck. 
They seemed extraordinarily unimaginative ornaments, somehow 
—not a sparkle or glimmer about them anywhere. More virtuous 
indignation moved her—this time against the giver of the pearls. 

“Tf I flirt a little, it is his fault for leaving me behind in this 
dull place—while he is enjoying himself.” 

Even her own cheek blushed at this casuistry, and a photograph 
of Pat on the mantelpiece gave her a reproachful glance. Ske 
remembered that she had not written to him that day. 

“T will, after dinner,” she murmured. ‘Not that he deserves 
it. If he really cared for me, he would not neglect me in this 
manner.” : 

Another blush brightened her cheek. 

But it only served to enhance the violet 
of her eyes. 

Needless to say, she did not write after 
dinner. It wasso very pleasant sitting in 
the veranda, smelling the drenched roses 
out in the gloom of the garden and listen- 
ing to Quelch’s voice. He no longer 
talked about diamonds but about life. Of 


“It 1s down in the bowels 
of the earth that the work 
goeson, he said. **Thousands 
of natives groping and toiling 
in the gloom—for women” 


its loneliness. Of its irony. Of 
chance that comes too late. Of 
being rich and going empty. 
Of suffering thirst and knowing 
the torment of mirage. Of the 
desolation of being on the wrong 
side or the gate of the one “blue 
garden”’ in all the wide desert of 
the world. Among the things that 
she learned was that it is not 
right for any woman’s hair to 
have the rich red browns of the 


vey 


back of an old violin—a priceless Stradivarius—and that when q 
man sees a certain plaintive priez-pour-moi look in a woman’s 
eyes, he js ready to throw his immortal soul under her feet, _ 

She felt extremely elated when she went up to bed at some. 
where about eleven o’clock. It had been a charming evening 
and the morrow held a further prospect. Quelch was to fetch he; 
in his racing car at five and take her to see the Rhodes Memorial 

Her garments of the afternoon still lay in confusion about 
the room. The servants had turned down the bed and arranged 
the mosquito-net, but everything else was as she had left it. Sh¢ 
began to pick up things and put them away, but her mind was 
preoccupied. She stopped to examine the coior of her hair in the 
glass as though she had never seen it before. And she lookec 
long at her eyes. Had they really a priez-pour-moi expression: 
At last she hung up her gown and prepared leisurely for bed 
Her gloves lay flung on the dressing-table, and she took then 
and put them into a drawer. Then she stood still, staring. Wher 
the gloves had lain something glittered. Something was lying 
there like a fallen star. 2. 

At first she hardly dared touch it. But at length she liftec 
it tremulously and gazed into its scintillating heart. It wa: 
the lovely dog-rose diamond that had nestled in her palm that 
afternoon. The touch of it warmed her all through, then slowly; 
froze her into fright. How‘had it come there? The only possibk 
explanation seemed to be that, after playing with and handling 
the diamonds, this one had slipped into some fold of her clothe: 
and been brought home by her. The alternative was that som 
one had brought it and placed it on her dressing-table. But thai 
seemed too fantastic. The one person connected in her mind witt 


te 


this stone was 
Quelch. Yet she 
had found hin 
in the dining: 
room when sh¢ 
went down and 
had been with 
him ever since. Who 
on earth would have 
any object in leaving 
a valuable diamond 
on her dressing- 
table? She must have 
brought ° it _ herself. 
But how terrible! 
The watching detec- 
tives must know that 
it was missing! Even 
now she might be 
under suspicion of stealing it! A wild 
impulse came to her to fly and tell 
Quelch. But he had gone to bed, and 
she did not know where his room was. 
Besides, she realized in a moment that 
was an impossible idea. Quelch was 
the last person she could go to. Mrs. 
Cork, then? But her room also was 
unknown. And she was so bad-tem- 
pered and would be furious at being disturbed. It was late, 
too. Midnight. She had been dawdling and dreaming longer 
than she supposed. Impossible to do (Continued on page 142) 
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A slim. soft hand is laid on his arm, and a woman warns him, “If some one hears the baby call you ‘papa!’” 


Read It Again 


A short story as new as to-morrow's newspaper by Rupert Hughes 


HE tall Sunday-school teacher stood 
and harangued a small flock of fid- 
gety bovs. They thought of nearly 
; everything except what he was say- 
Ing, and if they learned anything at all, it was 
something that he never dreamed he taught. One of the 
Sabbath sparrows was fascinated by the play of light on the 
teacher’s features. It streamed through a window of imitation 


‘Stained glass cut in small diamond-shaped panes, covered 


with colored paper oiled into translucence. 

What fascinated the boy was the miracle wrought in the 
teacher’s appearance by the change of light as his weight shifted 
from foot to foot and his head from beam to beam. When his 
brow was smitten by the shaft from a blue pane, he looked wan, 
ethereal, spiritual, holy. Then he moved into a rosy glow, as if 
into a fountain of youth, and the pallid ascetic was suddenly 
young, ruddy, amused, exuberant. With the change of appear- 
ance, his character seemed to change; he was not the same man 
In any respect. His interpretation of the Scriptures seemed to 


‘be altered. 


He bent forward into a greenish glare, and at once was three 


Illustrated by 


H. R. Ballinger 


days dead, livid, loathsome, grisly. He leaned 
back into the influence of a pane whose colored 
paper had curled up and peeled off. Through this 
came a ray of ordinary daylight. And ordinary 
daylight is not considered mysterious, since it 
contains all the mysteries of light and emphasizes none. Herein 
the teacher looked to be merely himself, and of course there is 
nothing mysterious about an ordinary man. 

Again and again this Proteus slipped from phase to phase, 
recurring to each aspect as he passed through a sheaf of tints like 
a clutch of brushes, each painting a new portrait. 

The boy remembered this kaleidoscope of character for many a 
year, but he was no longer a boy and deeply steeped in life before 
he seemed to find an important lesson in the unimportant incident 
a primer lesson in the art of understanding other people and in 
the science of analyzing other people’s motives as well as one’s 
own. 

For of all the dreadful habits of mankind, few are so nearly 
universal and eternal as that of ascribing to another person a 
motive he did not feel, and then condemning him and exalting 
ourselves on that cheap and flimsy basis. 
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28 Read It Again 


We are most contemptible when we are contemptuous, for we 
judge everything by appearances that are never complete or cor- 
rect, forgetting that we see and are seen not by any light of our 
own but by some other body’s light that strikes from outside 

and ricochets into the observer’s eyes. And the observer accepts 
us or rejects according to our alien illumination. And even this 
borrowed color is misleading, for the colored glass itself gets its 
character and its name not from the rays that it absorbs but 
from those it lets go. A red rose is one that rejects the color red. 

What is true of our appearances is true of our deeds as well. 
They are, and must be, judged not by themselves but by the 
look they wear in a foreign glow that dyes them with its own pig- 
ments. If you disbelieve it, read this scene and try to judge of the 
merit or demerit of the characters. 


1 


A CHILD shrieks in wild fear: 

“Papa! Papa!” 

A tall man laughs as he tosses the boy in air. Its little body 
falls safely into his big hands. Now the boy gurgles with laugh- 
ter. The tiny fingers that clutched space clasp the neck of the 
man so tenderly that he groans with love. He crushes the pink 
frame to his heart till he wrings a cry of pain. 

A moment of contentment, and then the child demands to be 
thrown aloft again into terror. 

As the father is about to obey, a slim, soft hand is laid on his 
aim, and a woman warns him, 

“Tf some one hears the baby call you ‘papa! 

‘The woman is ages old to 
the child, but hardly more 
than a girl to the man, who 
is himself still a boy at heart. 


99) 


He has picked his stronghold with care. 
Among shrubs, boulders, and weeds, 


he finds a varied concealment 


He accepts her command and puts the child down, buts it 
storms: 

“No, no, mamma! Papa! Papa!” 

Now both of them try to hush its clamor: 
anxiously. At all costs the child must be 
man drops to his knees and says, 

“Baby must not call me ‘papa. 

The child insists: od ; 

“You are my papa! You telled me so!” 2 

“Yes, sweet; but you must not tell other people so. Vous mu a 
not tell ‘anybody you saw me here.” a 

(<3 Why ? ”) : 1 

Those whys take a bit of explaining. It is easier to diver 
mind than to satisfy it. The man falls forward on his hands 

“Come for a ride!” 

The mother lifts the boy and puts him in the saddle, here hi 
there while the father hobbles about on palms and knees, 
many an awkward pretense at curvet and caracole, at balking 
backing and running away. 

, The 


The child shouts now, 
horsie!”’ 3 
The mother laughs. She is not afraid so long as the child call 
its father a horse. At last, the steed collapses and spills the rider 
on the floor. The mother bends down in the posture of the 
crouching Venus. The father sits on the carpet. The child’s 
head is on a level with his father’s. This pleases him. He boas' 
“Looky! I am taller than my papa! a ¢ 
“Yes; so you are, my big man.’ 3 
“Why you don’t come more times to see us? 4 
“‘T—I]’d like to. I will. I must go now.’ 
“No! No!” Frantic resistance and fierce protest. 
easy for the father to rip the little hands loose. 
“You will take good care of your mamma till I come again 
This responsibility inspires bravery. 
“Ves, ) 
““And you won't tell anybody you saw me? Promise?” 
“‘Tf you tell me why, I promise.” & 
The father gives up in despair. es * 
The mother smiles wretchedly. if 
“How like you! Wonderful that he should look like you and 
think and speak so much like you! He’s a tiny pocket oe 
of you.” 
“No; he has your eyes—your beautiful mouth.” 
“He is both of us and neither.”’ . 
They rise to their full height and embrace, with a bitter rival 
in devotion. 


| both look about 
ntertained. The 


99) 


‘““Gid-dap, horsie!”? now 


It is not 


The child, finding them suddenly lifted into ie 
clouds, their faces hidden from him by their clasped 
arms, hovers about, beating at his knees, twit 
her skirt. 

Tealous of their mutual love, greedy of their com- 
mon love, he pushes between them. They bend 
and gather him into their embrace in a kind of 
trinity. The father reiterates his, 

“T must go.’ 

The mother forgets the child, groans, clutches him. 
“No! No!” Aclock strikes. “Ves; you must.” 

A footstep is heard. The woman blenches. The man 
is startled. He turns and steals toward another door. 
The baby cries, Le 

“Papa!” 

The mother tries to restrain him. He breaks away, darts for- 
ward, crying: 

“Papa! Papa! 

When he arrives, flying, his father seizes him, smothers his 
mouth under a firm hand, pleading: ‘ 

“Hush! For God’s sake, hush!” 


1? 


And now that you have spied on this little domestic scene 
through the plain unstained glass, what do you make of the 
people, their characters, their motives, their worth? 

Does not your guess rather show your own character tha 
theirs? What sort of glass are you—red, blue, yellow, or green? 
Would it make a difference to you if you were told that the 

father is a Belgian officer who marched with the beaten army 
out of Flanders, who learned that his home has been taken 
as a billet for German officers, and has risked his life to be 
with his little family for a few perilous moments, knowing that 
his presence will be suspected if his ‘child is heard 
calling him “papa’’? 
Read it again, and see if it makes a change in 
the quality of your sympathy. 
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She sighs, rises. ° Well, I can't say any more. You've broken my heart. [hate you—l think. Anyway, I won't bother 
you any more. On his knees, he clutches at her hand, kisses it 


30 Read It Again 


Then keep the same people, words, acts, emotions, before you, 
but put them under another glass. Imagine that the father is not 
a soldier who has braved the enemy but a draft-evader. His 
nation is in peril. Other fathers have gone out to defend their 
homes, but he has been craven. His young wife is so 
rich that he could not claim exemption on her account. 
He had preferred to run away and hide, and has now 
crept back to borrow funds of his wife and go back 
into seclusion. The poor infatuated wife loves him in 
spite of his cowardice. The child does not know. 

Read it again in the light of the belief 
that the scene is one of illicit love—the 
man the woman’s paramour. Her absent 
husband trusts her and his friend, and 
believes the child his own. The false 
friend and the false wife keep up their 
perfidy. The child has overheard the truth 
and, all guileless, revels in the 
hideous relationship. The foot- 
step that frightens the two is 
the step of the home-coming 
husband. 

As a matter of fact, these 
three are the victims of the 
chaotic American divorce 
laws. In earlier years, the 
man had long ago married 
another woman, who had de- 
serted him for a rich lover, 
whom she had married after a 
Western divorce farce. Be- 
lieving himself free, this man 
fell in love with this good girl 
and she with him. They had 
been married only a few weeks 
when the courts declared the 
Western divorce void and in- 
valid. The man was techni- 
cally guilty of bigamy. To 
save him and her own name, 
the girl moved to a strange 
town. When the child was 
born, she moved to an- 
other town, pretending 
that she was a widow, 
and worked hard to sup- 
port her baby and herself. 

The hapless father has 
found her, but he cannot 
free himself or her or the 
child from the snare of 
the law. He can only 
leave her the pitiful pro- 
tection of the widow’s 
disguise and his child the 
shield of the name she 
has assumed. 

Does his cowardice 
seem to disgrace him 
now? 


II 


FLATTENED, and wrig- 
gling asa snake lurking 
among rocks, a man with blood-matted hair 
crawls through matted roots and vines. He 
lifts his head slowly till his eye can just peer 
above the edge of a stone. A bullet zings, 
searing his scalp and starting another 
trickle of blood. 

He lowers his head, cursing, gathers his rifle in his arms, and 
rolls over and over to the shelter of another boulder. He looks 
round it cautiously, smiles hideously, thrusts his rifle forward 
through the weeds, and, taking aim with an agony of care, fires. 

He laughs as he sees the bullet strike one of his enemies, hears a 
“‘thwuck,” a grunt, a thrashing-about. Then silence tells him his 
foes are fewer by one. But many others are creeping toward 
him. He is mad with thirst. His own blood is salty and quenches 
none of his fever. But he willnot surrender. In fact, he dare not 
if he would. If he should hold up his hand, it would be shot off 
before he could pull it back. He has killed too many of his ene- 


\ 
q 
mies to be granted any parley. He has indeed decoyed some 4 
them from cover merely to plant his cartridges in their bodies 
They will be satisfied only with his life. He is auctioning it 0 
for the highest price it will bring. SEeIay Ei 

} He has picked his $tronghold with car, 
Among shrubs, boulders, and weeds, h 
finds a varied concealment. His enemie 
do not even know how many he is. Hi 
three companions are dead, but he fire 
with their rifles and with the cartridge 
he takes from their gruesome treasure 
He wishes to God he only had water an 
a little bread—and unlimited ammuni 
tion! But he has none ofthese. His eye 
are swollen with dust and the strain o 
sighting. The twilight is blurring every 
thing. The night will bring him dubiou 
help. His enemies will rush him. H 
may yet escape. But if he is doomed, h 
will add two or three more to the compan 
that will storm heaven for judgment thi 
night. 


What is your judgment of him? D. 
you want him to kill or be killed? 

Imagine him one of a band of murder 
ous outlaws who have at last bee 
rounded up by the sheriff and th 
deputies chosen from the desperat 
citizens. 

Imagine him an America: 
sharpshooter holding a crucia 
point too far advanced in th 
Argonne Forest. Th 
Germans are counter 
attacking in force. 


He thrusts his arm in, turns 
the key. She is at the win- 
dow-sill. She calls to him, 
“If you come near, I'll throw 


myself out on the rocks!” 


Imagine him a German sharpshooter holding up the America 
advance. 

Consider that he and his band are Mexican desperadoes- 
pursued by cowboys, or vice versa—or a squad of American ral 
way surveyors penned in by hostile Sioux—or a pack of scalf 
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Jaden Apaches overtaken by a troop of cavalry, and see, how 
your opinion veers, how quickly the heroism and villainy change 
places. Though, in each case, the people all feel equal eagerness 
and anguish and justification and are equally sincere. 

As a matter of fact, this episode is taken from one of the sheep- 
‘and cattle-wars of our West. The herders of innocent silly sheep 
have been hated by the drovers of long-horned cattle. The cow- 
/men complained that the sheep, nibbling eternally, ruined vast 
pasturage, since the fastidious cattle will not graze where the vile 
‘sheep have been. The cattlemen have just driven a flock of a 
| thousand over a cliff in a bawling cascade. The shepherds have 
driven hundreds of cattle over another precipice. 

Now the shepherds and the cowboys are at war, and I forget 
which it was that had outnumbered and cornered and killed all 
put one of these four men. I am not sure whether this last 
fighter was a cowboy or a shepherd. Does it mak? n.uch 
difference to you? 


Ill 


Music is floating through lighted windows, 
beating out across a shadow-striped veranda into 
‘the murmurous realm of a moonlit surf. 

__ Aman paces the beach in the harmonious 
air, suffering the yearning in the music and 
in the rush of the waves that always fall 
back unappeased. 

In the brilliant room whence 
the music wells and where the 
dancers spin, a woman sits and taps 

her little foot impatiently out of 
time to the orchestra. She is lone- 
ly, though she has been besought 
in dance by a procession of swains. 
‘Her heart flies out with the music 
to the youth on the sand. 

She has a certain grandeur of 
manner and of garb; her skin, 
indeed, is a garb of luxury, a fabric 
of ease wrought in silken experi- 
ences, with no hard usage to tear 
or stain it. 

The youth in the sand is in 
uniform. He is rugged, inured 


to hardships, open 
air, and danger. He 
has the look of one who is not afraid 
to risk his life, who would risk it, 
indeed, with a kind of gaiety, who 
would rush to meet danger with 
welcome. 

The beautiful woman, with a sudden resolution, pretends 
to be faint, and, bidding those she passes good-night, makes 
her way from the ballroom into the veranda, and thence 
stealthily to the steps and out along the beach to where the 
young man waits. 

And now he loses his native courage. He greets her shyly. 
She takes the arm he does not offer and marches along the irides- 
‘cent sand with him. It is he, not she, that looks back anxiously 
to see if they are watched or followed. 

They move together silently to the dim limits of the music’s 
reach, and there she drops to the sand and bids him sit beside her. 
Wayfarers drift past them on the high board walk, but the haze of 
moonlight veils them from recognition. They are just two vague 
people whom nobody knows for who they are. 

She says: 

“Well, I came. Iam here. I felt that you might be waiting, 
and I couldn’t resist. I suppose people would think me insane if 
they knew.” 

ves.” 

“And yet perhaps I am wiser than I’ve ever been before. It 
all depends on you, after all.” 
~ “On me?” 
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“Of course. On how you feel toward me. 
ever told me.” 

“T don’t know. 

cc Why? ” 

“Because you are so wonderful, and I’m only—well, I’m noth- 
ing at all.” 

“But if you loved me?” 

“Oh, everybody loves you; you're so beautiful, so wonderful, 
so rich, and all! But you couldn’t love me.” 

“What if I could?” 

“Then you oughtn’t to.” 

“Why not? I’m free. You're free.” 

“But there’s such a tremendous difference in—— 

“Tove is blind.” 

“But people are not. Everybody would hiss at you. 
It wouldn’t matter about me. But it would be frightful 
for you.” 

“You darling boy! I don’t care whether they hiss or 
not, so long as I’m happy with you.” 

“But you couldn’t be happy with me, for I’m nothing 
—I’m nobody. They’d despise you if they saw you 
with me in this uniform.” 

“You are beautiful in that uniform.” 

“But think what it is in the eyes of your people. Your 
father would want to kill you. I think he’d try to kill 
me. 

* Are you afraid of him?” 

“Not on my own account, but on yours. 
hate you, even if he killed me. I don’t want to cause 
vou any suffering. That’s the only thing I’m afraid of.” 

“But I’d suffer a thousand deaths if Ilost you. Ican’t 
bear the thought of it.” 

“You'll get over it. You mustn’t love me. 
let you. I’ve no right to your love. 
could, but you know I can’t. So you must go.” 

“Never! I’m not afraid of anything but losing you. 
I'd defy the world for you. Now that I know you love 
me—for you do love me, don’t you?” 

“7) love you too well to destroy your happiness. I want 
to protect you.” 

“ Marriage is protection enough, isn’t it?” 

“How could we marry—you what you are, with me 
what Iam? You'd never forgive yourself or me.” 

She sighs, rises. 

“Well, I can’t say any more. You’ve broken my heart. 
I hate you—I think. Anyway, I won’: bother you any 
more.” 

On his knees, he clutches at her hand, kisses it. She draws it 
free, shakes her head in bewildered despair, and hurries away, her 
scarf flying about her. She seems but a wraith, a scud of spume 
blown along the shore. 

She goes back to the veranda, turns to stare. She sees a blur 
on the sand. She does not know whether she despises or adores 
him the more, the love-poltroon. 

The music begins like a tide that softly turns from ebb to flow. 
The feet of the dancers swish in gliding ripples. She joins the 
crowd. A number of men hasten toward her. She lifts her arm 
and, accepting the embrace of the first to reach her, swings into 
the eddy, spinning with the swirl like a lost soul in hades. 


You haven’t really 


I don’t dare to be sure.”’ 


) 


He would 


I won’t 
I'd go away if I 


What do you make of her and of the young man in uniform? 

Suppose that she is a princess and he a member of the King’s 
Own regiment. 

Read it again, having in mind the thought that she is the pam- 
pered daughter of a wealthy patriot. She is betrothed to an offi- 
cer desperately wounded in foreign service. She has bewitched 
a young corporal in a camp near the summer resort. 

Lay the scene in Holland. She is an American woman and he an 
interned German soldier. 

Or say that she is a German woman and he an interned English 
aviator fallen within the neutral lines. 

As a matter of fact, she is a rich young woman who has become 
infatuated with her father’s chauffeur. 


One more experiment with the colored glasses: 
IV 
A womaN keeps rendezvous in a little house on a cliff. She 
hears some one open the door, enter the hall. She runs to meet 


the man. One glance at him changes her look of welcome to a 
stare of dread. (Continued on page 121) 


This story is by 
Frank R. 
Adams, 


a writer new to Cos- 
mopolitan’s pages, but 
one whose keen insight 
and expert craftsman- 
ship entitle him to 
rank with the masters 
of writing in L919. 


HE beginning of a story 
is its most important 
strategic point. The 
second-heaviest gun at 

_ the disposal of an author is the 

ending. Any book on the con- 

struction of fiction will bear out 
those two statements. Besides 
that, they are true. 

The beginning of this story is 
also the ending, because—and 
this may seem a trifle curious at 
first—the tale starts off with 
something that has not happened 
yet, something that may never 
happen. But, however, as it has 
considerable bearing on the plot, 
it is perhaps as well to place it 
here in this, the most important 
position in a narrative, even 
though it may most appropriate- 
ly be called the epilogue. 


In the year 194-, or possibly 
195-, there will pass away quietly 
in his own home, surrounded by 
his immediate family, a highly 
respected citizen of a Middle- 
Western metropolis, an attorney 
of note, ex-member of the state 
legislature, and a man in general 
with an honorable civic record 
that extends back to the time 
that he gave up his commission 
in the army at the close of the Great War. 

His death, at an age somewhat before his time, will doubt- 
less be ascribed to the effects of an old wound and to the fact 
that he was at one time badly gassed. 

Expressions of great respect and regret will be called forth 
by his demise, but there will be no one—no, not even in his 
own family—who will be inconsolably stricken. 

His widow will miss him more than anyone else, because a 
man and his wife are a habit to one another, and habits are not 
easily broken. But even she will doubtless wonder to herself 
why her grief does not tear her to pieces, as she has seen some 
women torn at the final inevitable separation. The real answer 
will probably never occur to her, for she will not realize that 
she and her husband never quite touched the sublime heights 
together—she, perhaps, because she could not, and he because 
the heart can never blindly, without reason or hope of reward, 
give twice all that it has. There is only one April adventure 
—in all others there is the element of calculation. 

His son will mourn him, too, but rather as a business asso- 
ciate and friend than as a son mourns a father, because the boy 
will have grown to manhood without ever having quite pierced 
the armor of his parent’s reserve. Besides, he will be more like 
his mother, will understand her better, although he, too, will 
wonder a little at the rather formal sense of loss that they both 
feel, and contrast it speculatively with the almost insupportable 
anguish of others under similar circumstances. 

After the funeral, he will doubtless be the one to settle up 
the estate, and, as the executor, it will be his duty to survey 
all documentary mementoes of his father, both commercial 
and personal. 

There is a certain thrilling expectancy about opening the 
Soe Eos box of some one who will have no further use for 


“Speak, Mr. Bones; what are the three periods in the life of the Americar 


“The Last 


Photographic Illustration: 


it, about examining, with legal right, the things that no othe 
person save the owner has set eyes on, perhaps for years. Thi 
life of a man flows on for sixty or eighty years, and at the end the 
things that he really cared about are all deposited in one littl 
pocket in the river-bed no more than six inches wide, six inche: 
deep, and less than a yard long. The rest is silt. 

It will be with some such anticipatory thought and thril 
that the son and partner of the deceased will step round to the 
bank-vaults, armed with the proper legal papers, and receive 
from the respectful hands of the uniformed attendant the oblong 
box of japanned steel in which his father had always kept the 
few private documents which were not connected with the join 
business of the law firm. . 

In the sound-proof cabinet provided by the bank, with the 
door locked behind him and the oblong box on the table unde! 
the direct rays of a green-shaded desk-lamp, he will doubtless 
sit for a moment in speculation. What will he find to be the few 
things in his life that his father had deemed important enough 
to keep vivid in the sepulcher of a safe-deposit vault? Wil 
they be silly or sad, trivial or tragic? He will feel sure of one 
thing: whatever he is about to examine will be something he 
has hitherto known nothing about. Perhaps it will turn out 
to be the record ot some foolish speculation, the failure of whick 
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his father had never been quite willing to acknowledge, or of 
some unsavory transaction which had at some time threatened 
to smirch his father’s reputation and which had been buried 
there until it was sate to destroy it. 

With a sigh at abandoning speculation for fact, he will open 
the double lids of the box and empty the contents on the 
table. 

The collection will surprise him a little at first, even though 
he is braced for a surprise. 

There will be perhaps a dozen letters in envelops, held together 
by a circle of black-silk elastic fastened by a jeweled buckle in 
the shape of a golden butterfly, a photograph, and a lock of brown 
hair not very Jong. That will be all. 

The elastic qualities of the jeweled garter will have long 
since departed, and it will slip loosely from the treasures it 
has guarded so long, like a tired sentinel on the last relief, but 
the buckle will still sparkle gaily, and the butterfly will seem as 
if it were about to take wing and flutter away. 

On the envelops, the handwriting will be a little blurred 
by time, and it will look strange, foreign, and all but one of them 
will be ‘addressed to his father at some unfamiliar place, not 
in America. The letters themselves will prove to be written in 
another language than English, although here and there the son 


and after the war 


It was not the glori- 
ous fighting that 
made the vital 
change in the Amer- 
icans who were in 
France ; itwas their 
contact with men 
and women— 
whose thoughts and 
modes of life were 
as different as 
night 1s from day. 


will see an occasional word or 
two in his own tongue, usually 
the phrase: “‘my very dear.” 

He is no linguist, so he will 
reserve the letters for future 
examination and translation, 
and will pick up the tiny 
lock of not very long brown 
hair. 

Perhaps he will only imagine 
it, but it will seem to him for 
a moment that there is a fleck 
of golden sunshine in it that 
escapes forever when he sepa- 
rates the soft strands with his 
fingers. For it will be won- 
derfully sott and some way 
thrilling. He will know that 
the person to whom it be- 
longed was certainly at one 
time very much alive. 

Then the photograph. It 
will be very old-fashioned, and, 
besides that, it will be foreign, 
very much of a time and coun- 
try that he is unfamiliar with. 
But the person in it will step 
right out and speak to him, 
will search out the little corner 
of his heart that is father’s 
own, and tell him with her 
eyes the secret that no one 
else ever knew. 

In the photograph, she will be wearing a short walking-skirt, 
quite dark, with white stockings and shoes, a white sweater with 
a sailor collar. Her hat will be a boyish sort of a thing like a 
tam-o’-shanter, dark, like the skirt, and it will be crowded 
down over a mass of rumply, soft-looking hair, cut off short 
below the ears. 

Yes; the photograph and the clothes will be old and out of 
date, but her eyes and her smile will spell undying youth and 
the wistful enthusiasm of spring. 

She will be standing there quite still, her arms and hands 
hanging idly at her sides, but some way, all at once, he will 
get the impression that her arms are raised and that those 
empty hands are trying to reach across the chasm of years, 
that her lips are trying to frame some whispered phrase. He 
will try and try to think what it may be, but cannot until he 
looks finally at the bottom of the photograph, where he will 
find written in ink that has almost faded entirely the single 
word: “Adieu.” 


1 


“THERE are, I think, three periods in the life of the American 
man of Spe 

Rapley Harp, of the field artillery, shot the remnant of a 
cigarette in the general direction of the stove and lighted a fresh 
one. He was due back at his battery, but if he could badger his 
friends in the infantry rest-billets into a discussion, he might 
justify himself in staying a little longer. Heaven knew it was 
more comfortable where he was than in the dugout. 

“Meaning what, Rap?” inquired one of the other lieutenants. 
He happened to be shaving, and he turned round to face the 
sprawled figure of the speaker, but continued to scrape we chin 
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without regard to the mirror. ‘‘If you’re feeling philosophical, 
the rest of us can stand it. Speak, Mr. Bones; what are the 
three periods in the life of the American man of to- day?” 

‘“‘Before the war, during the war, and after the war.’ 

“Concisely put and admitted by everybody, but why confine it 
to the American man? Why not let in the American woman— 
God bless her!—and, incidentally, all the other people of both 
sexes in all the world? This isn’t any single-handed scrap we’re 
running, you know. I remember to have seen a few Frenchmen, 
Italians, Portuguese, Serbs, English, Belgians, and others on 
our side of the barbed wire.’ 

“But none of the others, with the exception, perhaps, of the 


Canadians and Australians, are fighting so far away from home » 


as we are. They haven’t lost entire touch with the things they 
have known all their lives. Think it over a minute. We’ve lived 
our youth under certain familiar conditions at home. We've 
had some success in life; we’ve made love; some of us are mar- 
ried, some engaged. Now that’s all finished; the book is closed.”’ 

“Say, now—not so fast, Rap. What do you mean, ‘closed’? 
Some of us are still married or engaged, you know. You can’t 
laugh that off. I’m engaged myself, or was when I got my last 
mail from home six weeks ago.” 

“There you are!’”’ Lieutenant Harp hopped unerringly on the 
last statement. ‘‘‘Six weeks ago!’ How often did you hear 
trom her when you first came to France?” 

“The regiment has been moving about a good deal lately,” 
Hutchinson, of the Signal Corps, offered defensively, pausing 
pensively with his razor in air. “‘The mail may have gone 
astray.” 

“But I’ve had business letters from the States within the 
week,” Harp countered conclusively, ‘‘and my battery has been 
moving more than you have.” 

“Tf yowre trying to make me feel bad—” began Hutchinson. 

“T’m not—I’m just proving my point. We’re now well along in 
the second period of our lives—that’s all. The people back 
home are beginning—not to forget us but to get along without 
us; and for us the things that we were used to have begun to 
be memories—nothing much more. We’ve started all over again 
over here. We don’t meet a soul that we ever knew before. For 
instance, I did not know one of you chaps or a man in my own 
battery until the war broke, and yet now you’re my best pals. 
We speak a strange language part of the time; we meet girls 
who don’t look in the least like what we used to consider the 
highest type of beauty—not by a long shot—but we’re used to 
them now, and we tell them how nice they are without thinking 
much whether we are lying or not— Listen to that!” 

Outside, a detachment of infantry moving up for the relief 
was singing, singing the French marching-song, ‘“Quand Madelon.” 
They were not French soldiers, but, on the contrary, Americans, 
and they were singing it rather well—in French. Harp went on 
to point the moral. 

“We sing different songs. What sort of a pull is it going to 
put on your heart when somebody puts on a phonograph-record 
of that song after you are back? What are you going to think 
about? Will it be the girl who owns the phonograph? Or will 
it be, for instance, Hutch, that rather Parisienne-looking person 
for whom it seems necessary for you to make such an elaborate 
toilet this evening—lucky pup that you are?” 

The other did not answer, so Harp continued: 

“T’ve got your number, son; but you can spare your blushes, 
because it’s no disgrace. We’re all in the same boat. Our moral 
standards haven’t exactly lowered, but they certainly have 
become slightly more elastic than when we stood on the ship 
and watched America slip away from us. It wouldn’t be possible 
for us to live for months in a country that is crazy to be friendly 
without adopting some of their customs for our own. We’ve 
done just that—and that’s all. And when we go back—” He 
paused. 

‘“““When we go back’,”’ repeated Lieutenant Hutchinson, from 
behind the towel with which he had been polishing his face, 
‘““we come to that third period you spoke of. Why do you bother 
to have a third period?” 

“That’s going to be the hardest one of all, I think, because we 
aren’t going to have the excitement of war to ease us over the 
change. But that needn’t worry all of us. As a matter of fact, 
it doesn’t worry any of us. We’re too young and too busy to 
be bothered.” 

“That third period will take care of itself,” Hutchinson 
averred. ‘‘We’ll just settle back into the old grooves exactly 
as if nothing had ever happened.” 

“Hm. Will we? We'll go back, certainly, but we won’t be 
the same men who stepped out of the first period of our lives.” 
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«We'll be older,”’ Hutchinson admitted.- 
“Twice as old, if we’re only away another year. 
won’t be the same in any way.’ 

“lf you mean that the war will have shocked us so that 
we will be nervous wrecks, I’m free to go on record that 1 don’t 
take much stock in that theory. The American is an elastic 
animal, and our nerves spring back into place like a rubber _ 
ball on the bounce.” ae 

“But I didn’t have any reference to nerves and shellsha 
and all that sort of thing. Frankly, I can’t imagine what 
going to happen, but it will surely be interesting and maybe a 
little pathetic. We’re going to be strangers to those who ought 
to know us best—the better they knew us once the more strange . 
we will be—and there’s going to be a cord round our hearts 
tugging wistfully toward France.” 

‘All. I. Can‘ say, Rap,-is that if you ever try to follow yom 
cord back to this country, you're going to find the end of the 
string in an awful tangle.” 

The other officers in the shack laughed. Rapley hhimselt 
admitted the bull’s-eye with a rueful grin. 

“Pye been searching—that’s all, Son sean ae for the 
golden last romance that life promised me nearly thirty years 
ago.’ a 

“And you’ve worn the edge off of all possibility of ever appre- 
ciating it if it should come,” interjected another officer who had 
been writing busily during the discussion—a tall young man who 
looked as ifs he had been born with a uniform on, a serious 
person with ideals written all over him. 

“Here—get back in your cage!”’ admonished Hutchings 
severely, snapping his towel, like a whip, in the direction of the 
speaker. ‘This here conversation has nothing whatever to do- 
with shellbacks and other denizens of the deep like yourself.”” 
Then, turning to Rap, he continued: “Old Dan, here, is a living 
rebuttal of your argument. You couldn’t divide his life into” 
three periods with a meat-ax. He’s just the same now as he w 
when he was a promising young attorney back in the State 
And he’ll go back to his desk and stick his nose in the famili 
manger exactly as if he had never been away.” 

Rapley Harp looked at Lieutenant Denham Daniels spec 
latively. 

“T’m allowing the rule goes for Dan, too.” 

Hutchinson snorted. oem 

‘““Not a chance. Dan spends all his time writing dutiful’ D: 
her back home. He hasn’t seen anything over here to put a J 
periods in his life—have you, Dan?” oes 

“T have not,” Daniels answered decisively, as he sean 
his letter with characteristic precision; “nor have I seen any-— 
thing that would put any periods in anybody’s life if they Trad : 
any sense.’ ; 

“Ouch!” acknowledged Harp languidly. ‘‘ You don’t approve | 
of me, do you, Dan? Ca ne fait rien. I don’t give a darn about 
your approval so long as you like me. But you just uttered 
an inexpert slander upon the fair sex of an allied country. You 
don’t know whereof you speak. How can you, an ex-lawyer, 
pronounce a judgment without passing ’em in review? Get out 
and investigate, as I do. Pass around an occasional wild oat — 
to the starving natives. You speak more French than most oF 
us, but it doesn’t do you any good. The only thing that ise 
delaying Dan’s transformation is a certain admirable but incon-— 
venient steadfastness of character. He is fortified with a lot 
of more or less obsolete battlements that it will take heavy- — 
artillery fire to knock a hole through. Gee, how I envy him his _ 
relief when he does fall! He’s getting a little low on his love- 
ration already. Haven’t you noticed, Hutch, a certain loneliness — 
in his eye recently? He writes letters to conceal the canker that 
gnaws at his bosom, so to speak; but I'll bet there is a white flag 
in his pants pocket. 28 4 

Lieutenant Daniels started to address the envelop of his — 
letter when the electric light suddenly went out. 

‘“Air-raid,” grunted Hutchinson in disgust. 

“Knocks out your date in town, doesn’t it?” Rapley sympa- 
thized mockingly. “Now you'll have to trim your whiskers 
again to-morrow.’ mae 

Lieutenant Hater: conjecture as to the meaning orm 
the extinction of all illumination was immediately confirmed 
by the opening up of the anti-aircraft battery which was located — 
almost in their front yard. In intervals of comparative silence 
there could be heard the steady hum of plane-motors somewhere ¥. 
in the sky. a 

“They’re after the aviation hangars again, I suppose,” Hutch ime 
inson grumbled. “I don’t see how they ever came to put such — 
a tempting target so close to a rest-camp. Don’t they think” 
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As the fi-st wave struck her tiny white feet, the maid relieved her of her bath-robe 
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we have enough of Fritz up there without giving him a special 
invitation to come and see us when we’re supposed to be getting 
ready for next time? Rest! My eye! Every night they drop 
a mess of high explosive round our little home and expect us 
to sleep.” 

A deep-toned explosion subdued the anti-aircraft barrage for 
a second, and then it burst forth again viciously, like a pack of 
unleashed hounds. Spent shrapnel rattled noisily on the roof. 

‘Who wants to make any bets on how close they come to us?” 
demanded Harp. “Don’t let that cigarette go out, old man, until 
I get a light off from it.” 

“T’ll give you twenty to one they don’t hit us,” offered Hutch- 
inson. 

‘“‘Nope,”’ denied Harp. ‘No sense to that bet. I couldn’t 
collect it if I won. We’ll make a pool of ten francs each on 
this and establish an imaginary circular target round the shack 
with us for the bull’s-eye and a hundred-yard-wide strip for each 
ring. Choose any ring you like, men, and if it lands in your 
ring, you get the pot——.”’ 

“Boom!” a louder explosion interrupted. 

‘“‘No fair placing any bets by sound-ranging,” declared the 
bank monotonously, ‘‘and. gentlemen with sporting blood 
will kindly forget that Fritz usually drops ’em twenty seconds 
apart.” 

He was still talking when the corner of the shack opened 
up and the rest of the tiny building fell in over them. 
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“Nor a darn thing to do but rest for two 
weeks by the side of the beautiful sea,” de- 
clared Rap, yawning luxuriously upon the 
seat of a first-class compartment of a train 
arriving presently at one of the fashionable 
shore summer resorts of France. ‘‘Person- 
ally, I am greatly in favor of convalescent 
leave as an institution. This is going to 
beat the hospital forty ways. As tar as I 
can see, we’re just about as good as we ever 
were. Does the old leg bother you much 
to-day, Dan?” 

“Hardly at all, Rap; but I haven’t stood 
on it any.” 

“Well, it gives you a good excuse to carry 
a picturesque cane. Personally, I can’t say 
that I think my looks are improved any by 
this jagged scar under my eye, but I sup- 
pose I ought to be glad I didn’t get hit in 
the mustache or some other vulnerable spot. 
And I feel something like a kid on the first 
day of vacation.” He lifted his heels from 
the floor and cracked them together like a 
vaudeville dancer. ‘“‘Gosh darn, but this 
is a hard war to-day!” 

They did not speak of Hutchinson. The 
war had ended abruptly for him that night 
in the rest-shack, and the bomb-splinter 
that had only sentenced his companions to 
a couple of months in the hospital gave him his 
ticket to whatever heaven of wires, buzzers, tele- 
phones, rheostats, and induction-coils is inhabited 
by signal-corps men. That the living do not dwell 
too much on the memory of the dead does not so 
much spell callousness in an army but rather sen- 
sible optimism that must go forward or perish. 

“Td rather-go back to my outfit,’ Daniels de- 
clared. ‘I’m well enough to go, and if they are where I left 
them, they must have been in the thick of it yesterday accord- 
ing to the communiqué.” 

“Look-a-here, infantryman: Don’t go ruining this here 
vacation of ours by uncouth longings for action. There will be 
lots of scrap left when we get back, and this may be the last 
chance we’ll ever get at civilized life. So far as I’m concerned, 
I’m not going to think of a single darn thing any more strenuous 
than a beautiful girl in a bathing-suit in her ceaseless struggle 
to keep from getting her feet wet by the incoming tide. They 
do say this is the place where Ziegfeld gets all his ideas for the 
“Follies’.’” 

‘You know that sort of thing does not interest me.” 

Rap looked at his friend with quizzical, old eyes. 

“Tve heard you say so before, Dan, if that’s what you mean. 
Well, anyway, you’re going to have a lot of fun just watching 


my smoke trail across the horizon. Something tells me that 
here romance—gleaming, moonlit romance—is waiting for me 
just round the corner.” 

“You hunt for it too hard,”’ his friend observed dryly. 

“And you don’t hunt at all.” 

“T’ve found it.” 

“Back there in the States?”’ 

“Of course.” 

Rap sighed like a tired stage-director whose pupils have 
forgotten their parts. 

‘But that was yesterday. That was America; this is France. 
The old book is closed. To-day we open a new account with life. 
Here’s your purse, all full of clinking, golden moments. Be sure 
to spend them as foolishly as possible, because to-morrow the 
shop may be.closed.” 

The train came to an indecisive stop, and the 
speaker, like a child on his first railway journey, stuck t 
his head out of the window. 


Rap looked at her as his friend directed, and also because it 


wou'd have been impossible to look anywhere else 


“Biarritz!’? He read the sign on the station. ‘My boy, face 
to the west and press your forehead against the ground three 
times. We are standing at the gates of paradise.” 


III 


‘“Wr’RE certainly going to like this place,” Rapley declared 
positively, as he and his companion sat on the terrace of the 
Casino overlooking the beach that same afternoon. i 

The infantry officer did not take the trouble to resent the 
“‘we’ in his volatile friend’s remark. Instead, he contemplated 
critically the stretch of sand before them, dotted with gaily 
striped beach-tents and bordered by the boisterous blue ocean — 
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that rolled friendly breaker after friendly breaker up the receding 
each. 
‘ It was the bathing-hour, and the children were already “in, 
laughing joyously at the water and causing ceaseless anxiety to 
their mothers on the shore and to the hectored life-guards who 
herded them back into the shallow places. The guards were all 
old men, bronzed and uncouth—a mute testimony to the where- 
abouts of the youth of France—an easily forgiven blemish on 
the otherwise beautiful picture. 
Before the two American officers had finished their first 
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iced drink, the beach was in full swing. In pairs, mostly, gor- 
geous persons appeared in delicate- or bizarre-colored bath-robes, 
which they handed to attendants on the beach before stepping 
into the water. 

“Lord,” exclaimed Rap breathlessly, “how can they be so 
wonderful and live?” 

“Probably some one pays their expenses,’ 
cynically. 

“Lucky some one—that’s all I can say,” Rap returned, with 
green envy. ‘‘How much do you think it would cost, mister, to 
get me one like those, just a small one? And how much have 
we got between us? A thousand francs? Why did I ever come 
here with abject poverty staring me in the face? Why didn’t 
Isave my pennies, as my father tried so hard to teach me? I see 
now, for the first time, what he meant. Dad must have been toa 
place like this.” 

“That drink seems to have affected you more than it has 
me. 


“Everything does; but you are a proud, cold fish, and 1 
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couldn’t live in your aquarium. Do you really think it was the 
drink? Gargon’’—addressing the waiter—‘‘vite, s'il vous plait! 
La méme chose, tout de suite. After I’ve had one more of those 
things, I want to go down on the beach and look more closely, 
even if I have to ruin my shine doing it.” 

At the water’s edge, the irrepressible member of the party 

was sobered, or subdued, rather, with awe. The bathing crowd 
was growing thicker, mostly women, of course, with here and 
there a few, very few, young men. The costume worn by both 
sexes was about the same—one-piece tights of silk or wool, 
except that those of the 
men were somewhat non- 
descript as to fit and dark 
in color. It was rather a 
tribute to the bodily grace 
of the Frenchwomen to dis- 
cover that most of them 
looked really better in 
bathing-costumes than 
when enhanced by the 
creations of the Paris cos- 
tumers which they wore 
on the terrace. 

“You never saw any- 
thing like this in America,” 
Rap averred fervently. 

“T admit that. I don’t 
know that I should wish 
Rabe 

“Perhaps you are right. 
Maybe it is better to keep 
our indiscretions for this 
side of the water, deacon.”’ 

Soon after they arrived, 
a girl in a black volumi- 
nous bath-robe came down 
the steps from the bath- 
house, followed by a maid 

/at a respectful interval. 
Her robe was rather an 
unusual thing in that field 
of color, but it was ren- 
dered more bizarre by a 
great golden butterfly 
which was embroidered on 
its heavy folds just over 
the right breast, just one 
butterfly with wide-spread 
wings that glittered in the 
sunlight as if it were really 
fying. 

The person wearing a 
garment of that sort should 
have been a popular actress 

or a costumer s manikin, enameled, rouged, and 
exquisitely and uncomfortably coiffed. But, on 
the contrary, the face above the black drape was 
that of a rather serious child, pink and white 
mostly, with eyes a little too large, smoke-gray 
in color, and dark-brown hair with secret golden lights in it, 
which had been cut off or bobbed below her ears. She wore 
no bathing-cap, and her short hair was rumpled gracefully by 
the friendly fingers of the wind. 

It is only fair to say that Lieutenant Daniels did not notice 
all those things about her, but Lieutenant Harp did, and the 
same may be said of nearly everyone else on the beach—because 
she was distinguished not only by her somewhat striking 
appearance but also by the fact that she was alone. No one 
seemed to know her, and she walked quite to the water’s edge 
without greeting any of the bathing throng, intent apparently 
on her own affairs. She was not sad exactly, but she smiled 
to herself as if she and the ocean had some private secret which 
the crowd did not share. ‘ 

As the first wave struck her tiny white feet, the” maid re- 
lieved her of her bath-robe. Then she ran swiftly through the 
shallow water and dived into the first roller that came gaily in 
to meet her. 

“Did you by any chance see that, too?” inquired Rapley 
cautiously, after a minute had gone by. His voice was an 
incredulous whisper. 

“Tf you mean the little girl in the 

Rapley cut him short. 
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“‘Tittle girl!’ ‘Little,’ yes, and ‘girl,’ yes, by all that’s holy, 
but not ‘little girl,’ the way you say it. She is twenty if she’s a 
day, and in her heart there are secrets that were old a thousand 
years ago.” 

“But her hair,” objected Dan, “is—— 

“Ts cut in the latest style, @ Ja Montmartre,” finished -the 
artilleryman. ‘‘Everybody’s doing it who is : good-looking 
enough to dare, and she’d dare do anything. Did you notice 
the bathing-suit that was painted on her? Apple-green silk, and 
about the hardest shade to wear in the known world. Your 
complexion has to be perfect to stand it. With a tiny golden 
butterfly embroidered on the left leg of her unmentionables, 
no wonder she has no friends among the ladies. Do you suppose 
she really is the Queen of France?” 

Far out, a patch of more vivid green that moved through the 
- waves was all that they could see of the earth-bound divinity. 
Evidently she liked swimming in deep water, and the life-guards 
had enough knowledge of her skill not to bar her way to the 
open sea. 

“Tf you’ve had enough, 
go to dinner.” 

Rap sighed. 

“T’]l never have enough. This is the ozone that keeps the 
feeble spark of life glowing in this manly bosom. But I suppose 
that, in our capacity as wounded heroes, we ‘has to have our 
nourishment.’ But lead me away forcibly, so that I can appear 
reluctant. I wouldn’t have these people think that I was leaving 
them willingly.” 

After they had walked in silence half-way to their hotel 
Rapley Harp murmured ecstatically: 

“<Tittle girl.’ Oh, boy, if we ever see her again, get sticks 
and beat the natives.” 

Daniels, limping half a pace behind, also came out of his reverie. 

“What girl are you talking about this time, Rap?” he asked 
patiently. 

“¢What girl?’ Is there more than one?” 

“Not for me, of course. J was thinking of her, I'll admit. 
I’m going to write Barbara a description of this place right 
after dinner.” 

With a yell of anguish, Rap threw up his hands. 

‘““Gods of ancient Rome and Athens, behold this man!” he 
cried, with a gesture to heaven. ‘“‘He has brought a sandwich 
and a thermos bottle to a banquet.” 
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LIEUTENANT Danters’ letter to his fiancée was not written 
that evening. Nor was it written, as may as well be stated now, 
for many evenings following. And when it was finally inscribed, 
it was quite the shortest and most stilted note that he had 
indited to her since their engagement had been first announced. 

Dinner, that first evening, proved to be quite a lengthy 
and formal affair. Immediately afterward, Rap insisted on 
dragging his friend out for a stroll on the beach 

“Why, it’s moonlight out there, man,” he said, when Daniels 
started to object, ‘“‘and every ray of it will cleanse your soul. 
Besides, everybody does it here. -You can write your letter in 
the morning while I am sleeping off the headache I hope to have.” 

So they went out, at a leisurely pace, because of Daniels’ 
limp, and down the half-mile promenade between the Casino and 
the sea. Rap wasright. Everyone was there, moving in a rest- 
Jess, gay procession up one side and down the other, jostling a 
little on the inside edges, and exchanging good-natured saluta- 
tions... With the coming of night, the formal lid seemed someway 
lifted off the world. An air of camaraderie was abroad that had 
not been noticeable in the afternoon. Everyone seemed to know 
everyone else and was glad about it. 

Daniels was not used to it, and it confused him when a lady 
stopped him for a moment with a polite and musically murmured 
request for a light for her cigarette. 

The glow of the cigarette-tips, as she puffed them together, 
brought out her features as those of a woman of unmistakable 
culture, perhaps five years older than himself. 

“Merci, monsieur,”’ was all that she said as she passed on. 

“Simple, but characteristic,” was Rap’s comment, as they 
strolled along themselves. ‘There’s pleasantness and good cheer 
in the very air we breathe. As they say in the song, ‘I don’t 
want to get well.’ ” 

They had another drink in the Casino, discreetly covered 
now by awnings clear down to the ground, in order to veil the 
lights from possible German submarines which might be lying 
in wait or sowing mines off the coast. 


Inside, the atmosphere was the same as out in the open, 
Gay banter was exchanged between the occupants of adjoining 
tables, and everyone waived the formalities in speaking to 
everyone else. The women were dressed, for the most part, in 
light colors, which was in itself in sharp contrast to every other 
place which the American officers had visited in France. A few 
French officers in brilliant dress uniforms and a few young men 
in white flannels, Spaniards chiefly, added to the vividness of 
the picture. The other men were either obvious fathers of 
families or American or English officers in businesslike olive drab. 

Rapley Harp struck up an acquaintance almost immediately 
with two young misses and their governess at the next table. 
They were youngsters, seventeen or eighteen at most, and quite 
willing to be friendly—pretty, too, in an immature sort of 
a way, and wildly interested in things American. They could 
not speak any English, so the conversation was a slow-moving 
sort of affair, waiting between sentences while Rap and Dan 
marshaled their. insufficient vocabularies before each attack 
upon the unfamiliar language. But it was a fascinating pastime, 
and Dan was agreeably surprised at the pleasure he took in 
such a harmless diversion. ; 

“Well, let’s go,” suggested the restless Rap, when the enter- 
tainment began to pall on him. % 

‘“““Go?’? Where?” Dan replied. Both of the men had spoken 
in English. 

“Why, to find that girl who wore the green bathing-suit 
this afternoon. I doubt if I could sleep unless I see her again. 
I think she is real, but I’m not sure. If she is real, something 
tells me that she is going to be linked up in some way with 
our young lives. It doesn’t seem to be hard to get acquainted 
here. So why not aim at the highest? Come on.” ‘=. 

‘No, thanks,” Dan responded dryly. “Go on by yourself, if 
you wish. J’ll stay here for a while and then go on up to the hotel.” 

“Just as you like. But this thing gets in my blood. I can’t 
sit still. Adventure may be hiding in the next shadow. What 

a fool I’d be not to go out to meet 

it! Au revoir, mesdemoiselles, et vous, 

madame. Il faut que je parte maintenant, 

mats 7’ espére que je vous verrai une autre 

- fois bientét.” 

2 : A The young ladies extended 

. their hands graciously, and 

Rap bowed in Continental 
fashion over each one. Then, 
in English, he confided to Dan, 


“Just ho!ld me tight against 
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“Tt won’t happen, of course, but if that girl should, by accident, 
stumble over your feet and force you to notice her, for heaven’s 
sake hold her until I get to you with help—hold her, even if you 
have to use a club.” 

Rap wandered off gaily, clicking his spurred heels to music 
that he alone heard. 

Dan turned once more to the governess and her two charges, 
and struggled anew with the tortured French language, in which 
struggle he was painstakingly corrected by his obliging new- 
found friends. 

Ten o’clock, it appeared, was their bedtime, and in half an 
hour the general of the party marshaled her cohorts and led 
them regretfully away, leaving Dan with a very pleasant sensa- 
tion of cleanness and sweetness as a memory. He resolved to 
write Barbara about it in the morning. 

With a contented sigh, he started hotelward. It was not 
such a bad world after all. That jagged line of sputtering, 
crashing fire that he had left on the other frontier of France 
must be just some sort of a bad dream. 

The moon was hidden behind a cloud, but the air outside was 
soft and the ocean played a gentle, swishing accompaniment to 
pleasant thoughts. The crowd on the promenade had thinned 
perceptibly. Those who remained were strolling in couples mostly, 
or were seated upon a knee-high wall that bordered the walk or 
upon benches distributed at intervals. From these came a low 
murmur of conversation and subdued 
laughter. 

Daniels fancied that his leg pained him 
a trifle. It was little wonder if it did—he 
had walked more that day than for many 
weeks previously. Besides, 
it was still early, and the 
spell of the night was upon 
him. 


Adventure and _ ro- 
mance beckoned wistfully to 
his soul. 


So he paused undecidedly 
before a bench which was 


” 


your heart, because to-morrow—— 
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occupied only by a single muffled figure at one end, and finally 
sat down himself at the other extreme. He lit a contemplative 
cigarette. 

The woman—for it was a woman who shared the bench with 
him—did not turn her head to see what he looked like in the 
flare of the match. She seemed absolutely uninterested, a strange 
anomaly in this crowd of frankly curious persons. Reassured by 
her self-absorption, Daniels cast a sidelong glance at her to see 
what she might be like. 

It was too dark to make out anything save that she wore a 
long, dark cloak that covered her from neck to ankle and which 
was closely muffled about her throat. Her elbows were on her 
knees, and she leaned forward, staring out to the black line 
where the ocean blotted out the semiluminous beach. Some 
widow, perhaps, she was, who had contributed everything to 
France, as so many of her women have, and had come down to 
ask the sea and the night wherefore. The shapeless cloak and 
the attitude rather fostered the idea. 

Lieutenant Daniels’ sentimental fantasy was rudely cut short 
by a man who came and sat down between him and the subject 
of his mental painting. He was a civilian, French, presumably, 
with a bushy beard and a straw hat—two things that look odd in 
combination, even on a dark night. Men with whiskers belong in 
high hats or skull-caps. Anything else is too frivolous altogether. 

Daniels resented the intrusion immediately, the more so when 
he realized that the newcomer was ad- 
dressing the pensive widow of his fancy. 
He did not hear what he said, and prob- 
ably would not have understood had he 
heard, but the effect on the woman pre- 
cluded the necessity of a translation. 

She calmly and deliberately put 
on acap which had been lying in 
her lap, got up, pulled her cloak 

more closely about her, 
and started away alone, 
leaving the whiskers 
speechless under the 
straw hat. 

But as she stood up, 
her head was outlined 
against a more luminous 
part of the sky, and 
Daniels noted, with a 
start, that her hair was 
cut short below her ears, 
bobbed a /a Montmartre. 
And as she walked away, 
there was something in 
the independent swing 
of her stride, in the very 
flare of her shapeless 
cloak that reminded 
him of something he had 
seen before. 

Suppose it were she? 

Well, what if it were? 

It was nothing to 
him. He was not the 
one who had even pre- 
tended to lose his mind 
that afternoon. Besides, 
what could he do about 
it, even if it did matter? 
Nothing, absolutely. 

Nothing, unless, for 
the sake of his friend, 
he should follow, simply 
to see where she lived. 
Lieutenant Daniels was 
not in sympathy with 
Rap’s methods or de- 
sires, but he knew that 
the artilleryman would 
be inconsolable if he 
found out that the girl 
his imagination painted 
so vividly had been dis- 
covered and lost with- 
out so much as an effort 
being made to hold her. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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T WAS six months ago that our troops marched into Ger- 
many—it seems six years. It was bleak December then. 
The flowers and grasses were blackened and killed by frost. 

»- All Germany was wrapped in the gloom of defeat. The 
daisies are pushing up now, and with them come a succession 
of world-events that make some of the unpublished incidents 
that were tramped into the soil of Europe by the hobnailed shoes 
of our marching men to bloom with new interest. Some of those 
incidents were grotesque, some humorous, some pathetic—all 
illuminative. They marked chasm-like differences between the 
American character and the Teutonic character, and a suc- 
cession of them brought me at last to a little German school- 
house standing in the center of a country village on a modest 
hill in the western Rhineland. Into that austerely furnished 
chamber set apart for the instruction of the German young it is 
my wish presently to invite the reader to stand as I stood, and 
to note some objects upon its walls 

But to reach the schoolhouse, and in the proper frame of mind, 
we must trudge westward along certain European highways in 
the company of a great fellowship of simple but royal souls. If, 
in so doing, some pages of unwritten history are turned, the 
reader need not be surprised, any more than if he encounters 
that which mists the eye, or enlarges the heart with pride and 
admiration, or splits the sides with laughter. 

We are moving, let us imagine, with the Second Division of the 
American First Army. It is commanded by Major-General 
John A. LaJeune. We have entered the largish Belgian town of 
Virton. Although the place bears few marks of German occu- 
pancy, the populace have greeted us wildly, and the mayor of the 
city 1s now to deliver an address of welcome to the American 
army. ‘The hour is sometime after dark of a late November 
evening, and the public square is so crowded, packed, and jammed 
with human sardines that the general’s car with difficulty de- 
livers him to the terrace where, in the open air and all the dignity 
of official black, the mayor waits to greet him. A marine band 
discourses the national airs of Belgium and America. 

The mayor makes his speech in French—a very eloquent 
speech, evidently, and highly approved of, for the crowd inter- 


rupts nee frequent applause. General LaJeune, who has under- 


: a 
The thrifty Luxem-_ 
burgian farmers 
discovered that these American soldiers had de- 
veloped avery great yearning for fowl, for veald 
and for pork, and they profiteered outrageously 


stood perfectly, responds with equal eloquence, though he has” 
chosen to speak in English, for he wishes his own troops to hear 
what he will say even more than the Belgians. There is more 
applause, and the band plays again while, with the general and 
the mayor fraternizing on a rustic bench at one side, a carpet is" 
spread upon the bricks, and a_ ballet-dancer, Mademoiselle 
Bounce, of the American army, charmingly arrayed in the cos- 
tume of her profession, leaps nimbly to the center and begins to 
entertain with a truly meritorious exhibition of her art. She 
is graceful; she is winsome; she is indefatigable in her efforts — 
to please. She is abundantly endowed with physical charm. 
The round of her arms gleams brightly under the torchlights 
as she wafts her complimentary kisses this way and that, while 
the crowd marvels and murmurs its appreciation. | 
“Ah, these Americans!’ one old man confides to another, with — 
grave shakings of his hoary head. ‘‘Fhey make provision for 
everything. They even carry their entertainment with them. 
Such a beautiful, dainty young creature, too!” 
Indeed, there is no doubt that this dancer, pirouetting so 
gracefully, bounding so nimbly, displaying so much of pulchri- 
tude, and radiating in all directions the infectious fervor of her 
smile, was making a greater impression on the populace than — 
either orator had with his speech. The dancer was encored 
again and again. In response to the last of these, that airy 
nymph swept off a wig, and with it her mask of beauty, for there 
remained the coarse black hair and the grinning features of a 
doughboy, while some one announced to the crowd that Made-— 
moiselle Bounce was none other than the general’s husky cook. — 
The general ha-ha’d tremendous enjoyment of the situation, — 
while the people applauded the hoax more heartily than they 
had the performance. More than anything else could have done, 
this act advertised to all the people of that town the good-— 
hearted, leughter-loving nature of the American army. It was a- 
joke; it was free and easy; it contributed to mutual understand-— 
ing; it was essentially American. I cannot imagine a British 
major-general or a French one sitting complaisantly by while his_ 
masquerading cook performed grotesquely where he had just 
made a serious speech. Either would have felt that it com- 
promised his dignity, that it turned the whole thing into tarce. 
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As a fact, it made a mere ceremony real. It proved that back of 
this expression of a general to a mayor was the good will of an 
army to a people. More than a thousand speeches, that bit of 
playful humor had revealed the simple humanity of the Ameri- 
cans. Wise, tactful, non-posing General LaJeune! 

But the insuppressible exuberance of the American spirit 
manifested itself in ways quite other than this, and under cir- 
cumstances totally different. While the people were still chuck- 
ling and explaining to each other that it was indeed true, that 
this voluptuous young woman was certainly the general’s cook 
and an American fighting man who, in every engagement, was 
always for abandoning his pots and pans, seizing a rifle, and 
rushing out to slay a dozen boches and string them on a wire like 
chicken livers en brochette, some one was telling me of a German 
hospital in the town where, among three or four hundred of their 
own wounded too bad to be moved, were a dozen or more Ameri- 
cans. 

American wounded sprinkled in among boche wounded, with 

boche doctors and boche woman nurses and a_ boche atmosphere— 
here was certainly an opportunity for a study in contrasts. 
Eagerly we went up next morning. The officer in charge was a 
stalwart more than six feet high, typically German and military 
in his bearing, who abandoned pomposity and bent himself 
nearly double to greet us, thrusting out a clammy, deprecatory 
hand as he regretted that he did not speak English; but since 
my friend spoke German, we understood well enough what he 
was saying. 
_ We found the air of the hospital heavy and malodorous. It 
did not look clean. Some orderlies were scraping hall floors 
with a hoe as if they were scouring up for an American inspection. 
The spirit of the German inmates was naturally enough one of 
depression. They were victims of war or “flu,” smashed and 
broken, and left behind to become prisoners. The spirit of the 
Americans was, naturally enough also, one of elation. They 
had been retaken by their own. For another thing, they had 
enjoyed good treatment, being captures of the last few weeks, 
during which time the Hun had learned lessons which taught 
him that, as a matter of forethought, it would be policy perhaps 
to be even kinder to the American wounded than to his own. 
Yet none of these things was sufficient to account for the re- 
markable contrast afforded. The bearing and stories of the 
Americans showed that they had been indomitable, even in the 
darkest hours. 

“How are you, old man?” I asked of one red-headed lad, “and 
what have you got?” 

“Look here!” he responded, with the greatest alacrity, and 
proudly bared the stump of a leg off above the knee. ‘Fritz 
chewed that up with a machine-gun spray,” he explained, ‘‘and 
I crumpled up in a shell-hole. About five minutes after that, a 
‘grenade came rolling in and mussed up my other leg above the 
ankle something scandalous.” 

“Four days in a shell-hole with both legs mangled?” 

“Oh, I had a kind of a good time out there,” insisted the boy 


“For one thing, 1 was resting, and, for 
They came and got me and 


out of honest blue eyes. 
another, I had plenty of cigarettes. 
scissored off my legs.”’ 

And then a prisoner and living to crow about it! 
my stupefied admiration for such vitality was taken for incredu- 
lity. Anyway, the blue eyes smiled indulgently, and the man in 
the next bed broke in upon us, eager to exhibit his stump and 
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tell another story. Beyond these two lay a young lieutenant 
with his mouth mangled and his face covered by a quantity of 
flaxen beard. One arm was off at the elbow, and the shoulder on 
the other side was a mass of bandages. Through one side of his 
wounded mouth he managed to recount to me: 

“Ducked into a shell-hole to dodge machine-gun fire when I 
had wandered into the boche lines by mistake. Almost immedi- 
ately a grenade roiled in on me. I reached for it to throw it 
out and—that was the last I knew till I woke up here.” 

He reached for it to throw it out! And that was where his hand 
and forearm had gone! 

“ Ail right now?” I stammered, stupefied as before. 

“Fine! There’s lots of things a one-armed man with two good 
legs and good eyes can do.” ‘His splendid eyes sparkled with 
confidence and bright anticipation. 

And that was the spirit manifested in every American bed— 
the spirit of the indomitable. 

As we passed out of this ward, a German with one leg was 
being lowered into a sitz bath by a tired-looking nurse and an 
orderly. His stump was healed. No other wounds were visible. 
But he was whimpering like an infant. It might have been a 
case of nerves. I think probably it was—I think that quite gen- 
erally now the German army, top and bottom, was suffering from 
nerves. 

Next day we were at Arlon, also in Belgium, but a larger and 
a finer town, as I remember; and here we were all struck by the 
pathos of the Belgian endeavor to greet the American soldiers 
with displays of the American flag. Each, of course, was home- 
made, and many were in truth but grotesque imitations of the 
Stars and Stripes. Often the stripes ran the wrong way, or the 
field was at the other end of the flag. There was a great uncer- 
tainty as to the number of stars and their arrangement. Yet 
they appeared by hundreds in windows, on coat lapels of men, on 
the breasts of women and girls, in every fabric from tissue-paper 
to silk, and their very crudeness lent an added pathos. 

I besought a druggist to sell me, for a souvenir, a particularly 
fine one. It was perfectly proportioned; its white stripes were of 
bed-linen and its crimson ones of turkey-red table-cloth, while 
the field was made from a piece of toweling dyed the proper blue. 
Upon this diamonds, to represent stars, were painted with thick 
white paint to the number of forty-nine. The extra star, per- 
haps, was to represent Belgium. 

“ “Sell it?? No!’ he responded, with a smile and a shrug. “I 
will give it to America—America, which has been the nursing 
mother of Belgium.” 


Under the emotion of the moment, I presumed to accept some- 
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thing for America, promising to exhibit it widely and treasure it 
long, and the ladies of the druggist’s family, who had sat up 
nights and labored secretly during the German occupation to 
prepare this flag, nodded approval of his generous act and stood 
by while he wrote his autograph upon it. 

But there was special reason why the people of Arlon should 
be grateful to the Allied flags, for I heard from many lips while 
there the story of how one hundred and fifteen citizens of the town 
were shot to death in the railroad station under circumstances of 
exceptional blood-lust and cruelty, with details of one mother’s 
death that I will not harrow the reader by setting down. And 
back near Virton, too, there had been a story like this—only 
more ghastly, for the number was larger, the killing more de- 
liberate. The victims were residents of the little town of Ethe, 
and, in this deed, barbaric cruelty attained to new refinements, 
for wives or daughters of the men to die were made to he down 
where the bullet-pierced bodies fell across them into graves the 
hands of the condemned had previously dug. Our division 
passed through this little town of Ethe next day—a town of un- 
usually pretty houses, for the stone of their construction was a 
mottled buff instead of the usual dingy whitewashed stuff. Some 
of the houses were still in ruins; others gave signs of being re- 
cently rebuilt, while a portion of the town had evidently never 
been destroyed at all. Through windows and doors the people 
of Ethe looked out at us with eyes that were large with wonder 
and glowing with grateful satisfaction, as recognizing that our 
advent meant the definite and final departure of the brutal 
invader. 

I think it was the consciousness that we were going so quickly 
from scenes like this to the homes of the people who had done 
these terrible things which filled us with a kind of savage curi- 
osity that was difficult to describe exactly as we looked forward 
to crossing the German border. 

But before we could cross, a halt of eight days was imposed 
upon us by the terms of the armistice. We spent those eight 
days in the northern part of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
The headquarters of Brigadier-General Wendell C. Neville, of 
the Marine Brigade, whose personal guest I was at this time, was 
Eppeldorf, a miserable little side-hill scramble of farmhouses, 
with a church in the center. Steep, cobbled, ice-covered roads 
and stone-walled barnyards, reeking of filth and animal sewage 
—drizzling rain, penetrating fogs—with a consequent depression 
of spirit that was lightened only by the barrage of wit and anec- 
dote. which the general himself invariably put over at mess- 
time—those are my memories of Eppeldorf. Not a horse to be 
seen except our own—oxen pulling carts, driven mostly by girls, 
and oxen plowing in the fields, one man at the plow and another 
with the goad—wooden shoes, wooden faces, wooden minds. 
All in all, Eppeldorf was as un-American a town as the army 
entered during its stay abroad. 

And it was here that Thanksgiving overtook us, a day shrined 
so deep in American traditions and so sacred to fireside memories 
that, far more than the Fourth of July, it rouses every latent spark 
of loyalty in the heart, and fills every absentee with the most 
intense longings to be in the midst of his loved ones. How the 
pull of home was felt in every heart in the army in the days pre- 
ceding the twenty-eighth of November! Those discipline-hard- 
ened men almost forgot that they were soldiers, and went about 
with long faces and eyes turned inward. 

There was some talk about turkeys. The slogan: “A turkey- 
dinner for every man in the A. E. F.” had been printed in the 
newspapers that straggled through to us, but the wise ones read 
it with a sardonic smile. They knew it was the same old story, 
that the army was short of transportation as usual, the ration- 
dumps were none too full of tinned “‘willie” and bacon, and that it 
was folly to talk of turkey. The freezers back in the S. O. S. 
might be filled with turkeys, but none would ever get to the front. 

But after a day or two of doleful faces and hunched shoulders, 
heads might be seen together, plotting. Next, two marines were 
noticed in the privacy of a fence-corner, looting the feathers from 
the hide of a tough old rooster and later committing other atroci- 
ties upon the carcass, working with awkward hands but deter- 
mined faces. The idea spread. Thanksgiving-dinner clubs were 
formed. ‘Shorty’ Sproul and ‘Dollie’ Anderson were re- 
ported to have paid sixty francs for a goose. Figureitup. That 
was around twelve dollars for the superannuated waddler on 
which eight young soldiers dulled their teeth and strained their 
imagination trying to fancy themselves sitting down with the 
folks at home about the traditional American bird. Other 
groups went stronger still. 

The thrifty Luxemburgian farmers discovered that these 
American soldiers had developed a very great yearning for fowl, 
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for veal, and for pork, and they profiteered outrageously. One. 
mess paid one hundred frances for its goose—that is, twenty dol- 
lars roundly—while another turned to sucking pig, and again the 
consideration was one hundred francs, while still another group 
gave up one hundred marks, or twenty-five dollars, for their pig, 
as German exchange-rates still prevailed. & 
And so Thanksgiving day in all our camp was a day of feast- 
ing, a day of pretend, that, as to food, was a dismal failure, but 
as a manifestation of the earnest desire of these march-weary 
fighting men to have fellowship with the folks at home was 
glorious. - 
And all these days, it must be understood, were days of bitter 


toil imposed upon ig 
the army—for .we A . 
were preparing to j = 
enter a foreign a 


country. Wemust 
appear at our best. 
Not a buckle, not 
a strap on a har- 
ness must be mis- 
placed when this 
two hundred thou- 
sand men moved 
over the line. 

Now, our army 
had been cam- 
paigning for two 
solid months, fight- 
ing and crawling 
forward, fighting 
and crawling for- 
ward. Under such — 
circumstances, | 
equipment deterio- | 
rates or disappears, | 
and both officers 
and men lose pa- 
tience with the 
finer punctilios of 
discipline. A briga-, 
dier-general, sneak- 
ing from one dug- 
out to another,' 
does not insist 
upon attention and 
salute from every 
buck private he 
passes toting am- 
munition, or dodg- 
ing shrapnel, or 
holding fast to his 
job of the moment, 
whatever it may 
happen to be. 

But now, with- 
out time for rest, 
without the oppor- 
tunity for supplies 
to come up and 
make refitting pos- a: 
sible, the army was being flung forward. It must refit as it 
marched and as the supplies overtook us, and it must reacquire 
the appearance of smartness and the habits of exacting discipline. 
To insure this, a cloud of inspectors from division and corps 
and army headquarters filled the road like stinging wasps. 
They studied the moving columns with microscopes; they 
marked every fault; they uttered harsh, rasping complaints to 
commanding officers, and then they wrote the complaints down 
and turned them in at night, so that, while tired men slept the 
sleep of innocent unawareness, some bivouacked in pup-tents in 
the open, and some snored in farmer’s straw, the telephone-wires 
were busy with indictments coming down from one head- 
quarters to another. é. 

A major-general, conscious that his men were looking very 
well under the circumstances, would hear that his division was 
the eyesore of the American army, that the roads were full of 
stragglers, that wagons were dirty, packs not regulation, columns 
ragged and wabbling, camping-grounds poorly policed, and so on. 
The major-general would bark back in his wrath and then, turn- 
ing, snarl at his chief of staff. That dignitary would snap at the 
brigade chiefs of staff. These, in due course, would fall upon the 
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regimental commanders, and they upon battalion commanders, 


who would pass the mustard on down till the last buck private 
in the rear rank had his corporal on his neck. 

The air would be filled with the wildest rumors of the most un- 
‘military conduct. It was reported that a marine had actually 
been seen in Medernach with his overcoat unbuttoned and that 
a depraved and insubordinate Sixth Regiment mule had taken 
two bites of the bark of a tree in Useldingen. Especially was it 
alleged that the wagons and motor-trucks of the Fourth Brigade 
were mud-spotted and unseemly. As those vehicles had been 
struggling forward for ten days through mud from ankle- to 
knee-deep, there was a ground for suspecting that the charge 
might be true. Colonel Ellis, who managed to look always 


as dapper as a dude on Broadway, stepped out into the yard 
with the spick-and-spanness of his unitorm, a shining rebuke 
to all untidiness, inspected the wagons, and decided that there 


The good-humored sergeant had forgotten his 
orders about fraternization, or had abrogated 
them as far as the children were concerned, 
for he playfully elevated one of the munching 
urchins to his shoulder and paraded with him 
to and fro, to the obvious pride of the mother 


were indeed traces of soil upon them. 
be cleaned. 

The movement of brigade headquarters was held up an hour 
while nice young soldiers who had the precious privilege of riding 
when others walked now disgustedly backed their wagons into 
streams or drew them up alongside of watering-troughs, found 
old rags just anywhere, and, dipping their hands in icy waters 
till they were red or blue with the chill of them, washed and 
washed, polished and manicured, till wagons and harness shone 
like the imperial carriages and their equipment as displayed in 
the glass cases at Versailles. And if the inspectors came round in 
the first hour of march, they noticed these clean vehicles and ap- 

_ proved, but if they chanced along in the second hour, they found 


They must therefore 
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them mud-spattered and foul as before, and noted complaints in 
their bothersome little books again. 

“Where the biankety blank blank were these inspectors when 
we were fighting?’ General Neville, whose command was the 
Fifth and Sixth Marines of Belleau Wood and Champagne and 
Argonne fame, used to growl. ‘‘I never used to see them nearer 
than twenty miles of us then.”’ 

It was experiences like this which caused motor-cycle driver 
Van Amburgh, who has the D.C.S., to make the sage deduction, 
one morning, that “Peace is hell!’’ This remark has been much 
quoted since in the Army of Occupation. 

But what emphasized this hellishness of peace during the halt 
in Luxemburg was that drill had been resumed. Yes, drill! 
These men who had fought for eight weeks on end, who had 
whipped the flower of the supposedly best army in the world, and 
sent it backward reeling, staggering and crying for relief, and 
who thereafter had been marched 
off their feet on the slippery roads 
of Belgium and Luxemburg, were 
now turned out to drill six hours 
a day. Six hours a day they 
marched and countermarched over 
the sometimes frozen, sometimes 


soaked and soggy, but always 
bleak, wind-swept, and marrow- 
chilling hills of Luxemburg, 


goaded thereto by the hoarsely 
bellowed orders of officers who 
were as weary as the files, 
yet under the necessity of 
trving to replace a parade- 
ground snap in 
men who had 
fought everything 
out of themselves 
but the will to 
win. 

And they all, 
from top to bot- 
tom, took it in 
good part, grum- 
bling but philo- 
sophical, as will- 
ing to show the 
Hun that, though 
the American sol- 
dier did not pre- 
tend to be able to 
parade as well as he could 
fight, he could nevertheless 
make a grand-stand appear- 
ance upon occasion. 

But besides this pardonable 
pride in desiring to put our 
best foot forward, it must be 
remembered that there was 
genuine necessity that the 
men should be up on their toes when they went into Germany, 
for throughout the whole army was a grave doubt as to how 
much good faith lay back of boche promises and protestations. 
It had learned that the boche was a treacherous foe, that, when 
he seemed most bland and harmless, then he was most apt to be 
preparing something especially devilish. But G. H: Q. was de- 
termined not to be led into ambush. Patrols, pickets, and out- 
posts were upon the lookout for the slightest hint of treachery. 

Especially was there concern as to what was going on within 
the German army itself, supposed to be retiring steadily from 
our front, rolling back as we rolled torward. Rumors of mutiny 
and rebellion drifted back, but with them also came hints that 
these rumors were lies meant to deceive us into a false feeling of 
security. H. Q. 2, which is the symbol for the Intelligence De- 
partment, worked indefatigably, seizing upon and interrogating 
every returned prisoner for facts about internal conditions in 
Germany, while any loquacious peasant whose eyes and ears had 
been busy when the Hun army was passing through was sure to 
be summoned to headquarters and searchingly examined as to 
how the army had appeared and what its officers and men had 
had to say. 

The results of all these inquisitions were issued daily in mimeo- 
graphed sheets to the various officers entitled to receive them, 
and it was astonishing how much information these bulletins 
contained. Yet the sum total of them all was insufficient to allay 
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that feeling of suspense and apprehension which kept the nerves 
tautened among us all. It took a travel-stained marine to do 
that, with one of those ludicrous escapades of the buck private 
which, so often in this war, have set the predictions of military 
wiseacres at naught, made generals to gasp, and half the world 
to chortle. Quite as usual, too, this important incident had a 
most commonplace beginning. 

While we were still in Belgium, Captain Foster, of the Fight- 
eenth Company, Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment of Marines, 
discovered that he had left his one and only perfectly good Sam 
Browne belt hanging on a peg in his billet in the town that was 
now half a day’s march behind, and he despatched an orderly to 
get it. This orderly’s name, as I recall it, was Tucker. Any- 
way, we will call him that; and it was remembered afterward 
that he was a man with a faculty for blundering into absurdities 
that became important. 

For the orderly, the correct execution of his present assignment 
was no more than the matter of snatching a ride toward the rear 
on a motor-truck, seizing the belt from its peg, and connecting with 
some form of transportation moving in the reverse direction. He 
should have rejoined his command soon after nightfall, but taps 
sounded without the orderly. Captain Foster’s company moved 
next morning as usual, and for two succeeding days thereafter, 
finally settling down at a small village in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg for the halt of eight days already referred to. 

Meantime, the captain had listed his Sam Browne as a casu- 
alty, and one certain orderly was down on the company 
records as A. W. O. L. It was toward the end of the week 
that H. Q. 2 turned up the exciting fact that an American 
marine had been in Germany, traveling about, even to the 
Rhine, being received everywhere as an honored guest, and 
finally, after concluding an extensive trip in the enemy’s 
country, had casually returned to his own army. The after- 
noon of this same day, Tucker appeared to his captain, some- 
what breathless and confused, but saluting and presenting 


The demeanor of the people as a whole was rather perplexing. 
P 


was an occasional look of hatred 


one much-traveled Sam Browne belt. He did not appear to és 
particularly proud of himself, and it required considerable cross- 
examination to elicit the details of his exploit, which transpirec 
to be as follows: ; 
When he reached the little Belgian town, the belt had | 
souvenired, and it took him a day to locate it, so that whe 
returned to the place where he should have found his compa 
it was no longer there, and the inhabitants assured him it | 
departed for Luxemburg. Failing to distinguish betwe 
city and the duchy, Tucker had immediately taken train fo 
former place. Luxemburg was a large city, full at the tir 
American troops, of excitement, of rumors, and of misinform 
The anxious marine was told that the Second Division mi 
have been there, but certainly was not there now, and hadn 
likely gone on to Coblenz. Tucker, being a marine and the kind 
of man who does what he starts out to do, doggedly took trair 
for Treves, a large city in Germany, where he appeared in ft 
equipment, the first American soldier the Teutonic populace had 
ever seen, and announced his desire to go to Coblenz. é 
The guards about the railway station received him with | as 
much deference as if he had been a four-star general with an army 
at his back. They supplied him with the best food the lunch. 
counter afforded, and directed him to his train for Coblenz. N 
fare was demanded of him. It appeared that an American soldier 
in an American uniform with an American rifle in 
hand at the time was conceded to have an annul 
: pass on the railroads of Germany. They placed him 
in a first-class carriage; Tucker disposed his tired feet 
upon the cushions, smoked a cigarette, and breezed 
coolly into Coblenz, where he was probably one hun- 
dred kilometers from the border and from the nearest 
outpost of his ownarmy. Literally, he was alone ir 
the midst of Germany. But here, also, the man who 
was wrapped in the talismanic khaki of the United 
States needed no divisions to protect him. 4 
Some officer, whether a high-non-com or a low- 
commissioned officer Tucker could not make out, 
but some officer took him in his especial charge. 
listened to his story, assured him 
that the American army had not 
yet entered Germany, and intt- 
mated delicately that it was there- 
fore his duty to withdraw. But 
this officer also suggested that it 
would be a pleasure to extend te 
so distinguished a guest the hos- 
pitality of the fine city of Co- 
blenz. Tucker, nothing loath, 
behaved quite as if he were the 
original of that marine of whom 
Kipling had sung: 
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You can leave ’im at night on a bald 
man’s ’ead to paddle is own canoe 


He accepted the invitation and 
allowed himself to be paraded 
about the town. He saw the streets 
decorated as for a victory; he heard 

that the revolution was on, that the 
common people were in control, and 
despite machine guns at the corners 
of the streets, he saw that it was at that 
time a city of peace. And everywhere 
that Tucker went the most serious dan- 
ger he encountered was from stabbing 
glances. His host took him to a hotel 
and gave him the best dinner to be had—a 
dinner of which, however, Tucker professed 
not to think much—and then they placed 
him tenderly in his carriage and sent him 
back to Luxemburg. 
A laugh and a sigh of relief ran through 
the whole army as it heard Tucker’s story. 
‘“Of course it would be a marine that pulled 
that stunt,” chuckled General Neville proudly. 
We knew from that moment that there was 
nothing to apprehend in the way of an of 
fensive from Germany; nevertheless, the army 
took no chances. It did not move forward as 
for a peaceful march, but advanced in the 
order of preparation for instant battle. Nat= 
urally, there was the greatest eagerness to see 
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There 


There were furtive, frightened faces that marked my every coming and going with the greatest trepidation 


what the German demeanor would be, and the first thing notice- 
able was that curiosity had triumphed over pride. The populace 
of the invaded districts turned out to receive us. The day was 
Sunday. The people therefore were in their best, and their best 
looked very good. The children were fat, and some of them 
rosy-cheeked. If any in these country districts were under- 
nourished or underclothed, I could not discern it from their 
appearance as we rolled slowly by. Numbers of men were in the 
group gathered at every crossroads and at the entrance to the 
villages—men who had the look of recently discharged soldiers. 
This was revealed by their bearing, by the fact that so many of 
them were obviously of military age, and that now and then 
one still wore his army cap or boots or some other vestige of his 
uniform. Occasionally, too, one betrayed himself laughably by 
the first movement of an involuntary salute when an officer 
happened upon him abruptly, especially if this officer were of 
high rank. 

The demeanor of the people as a whole was rather perplexing. 
There was an occasional look of hatred, an occasional proud face 
that screened itself behind a curtain and peered out with malice 
in the hard eyes; but in the main the universal expression was 
one of bland, salvy irresponsibility that was maddening. 

“No fraternization—absolutely none,” was the order that had 
gone out; but it was hardly necessary. The American soldier 
was grimly determined that he did not wish to fraternize. These 
men here who stood brazenly by, camouflaged in mufti, were the 
men who had potted his comrades from trees, who had mowed 
them down with machine guns, who.had deluged them with gas, 
who had fought and sneaked away leaving all manner of cowardly 
death-traps behind them, who had nailed kittens to trees in such 
fashion that, when the humane American soldier went to rescue 
them, he was inhumanely blown to atoms for his kindness of 
heart—these were the men, these were the wives and the daugh- 
ters and the children of those who had robbed and murdered and 
devastated, heaping atrocity upon atrocity, outrage upon outrage, 
inhumanity upon inhumanity in the name of war; and now they 
stood mute and meek, presuming upon the chivalrous spirit of 
the invader to protect them from the fate they had inflicted with 
mpunity upon others. 

So the American soldier did not want to fraternize with these 
Ppeople—but alas for his intent! The amiable, honest-hearted, 
non-malice-holding American! That very first night, in the 
German town of Neuburg, I saw the populace gathering in curios- 
ity round the brigade ration-dump. At an open spot in the public 


square the great camions were backing up, and out from their 
cavernous depths came tumbling burlap-covered quarters of 


‘frozen beef, sacks of potatoes, boxes of canned goods, and Hima- 


layas of white bread. Around this peak of bread, piled up against 
the side of a building to await the call of the regimental ration- 
wagons, a crowd of women and children gathered inquisitively, 
whereupon a huge commissary-sergeant seized a loaf, broke it 
in pieces, and passed them to the eager children, who eyed the 
substance and ate it like cake, yielding up bits to their elders for 
inspection and sampling. 

In another moment, the good-humored sergeant had forgotten 
his orders about fraternization, or had abrogated them as far as 
the children were concerned, for he playfully elevated one of the 
munching urchins to his shoulder and paraded with him to and 
fro, to the obvious pride of the mother and with smiles and chat- 
ter from the other women. After this game had gone on for a 
minute or so, another soldier sidled up and touched the big ser- 
geant on the shoulder. 

“Say, Jime’” he inquired. 
these kids?” 

“Nup,” admitted Jim; “I don’t get this gol-darn stuff at all.” 

“Why,” explained the other, “they’re saying: ‘It’s all right. 
Germany’s beaten now, but wait twenty, or fifty years maybe, 
and Germany will come back again and do to America what she 
did to Belgium.’”’ 

“No!” exclaimed the sergeant, with a gasp of incredulity and 
a look of horror in his eyes; but he put the child down as if it 
had been a baby viper, and he frowned the whole group away 
from his bread-dump. 

That night there was talk between two of the general’s aides 
who prattled German freely and their hosts, the burgomaster of 
the town and his wife. They were a cultured young couple, 
and the man was a graduate of three universities. They told 
with seeming frankness of their experiences and of their opinions. 
They told how the scarcity of certain foods had pinched them. 
To prove how they had suffered, the wife exhibited pre-war 
photographs of the husband, fat and sleek-looking, and bade 
them regard him now, pale, clothes hanging loosely, features 
wearing an expression of chronic dejection. 

They confessed amazement at the’ mildness of the Americans. 
They marveled that the general had been content with a small 
bedchamber on the third floor. They had expected him to cast 
them out of their almost luxurious apartments on the second, as 
the German general had done before him. (Continued on page 128) 
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*Wot's this?” 


The Petermen of Providence 


By Henry Leverage 


T was raining in. Providence when 

Spalding took the high ground of the 

M. T. & K. tracks.for a twelve-mile 

walk to a junction where a train could 

be taken for parts unknown without leaving 

a clue for the powers that ruled or a scent for human blood- 

hounds whom, he had certain reasons to believe, would be un- 
leashed on his trail. 

He had been thoughtful enough to burn in his grate at home 
a collection of pamphlets dealing with California and the Golden 
West, where he was not going. Their ashes could be read by a 
correspondence-school sleuth. Also, his actions in checking a 
suitcase for Denver and taking the limited for the same city were 
within the possibility of discovery. The clue was snapped, how- 
ever, outside the yard-limits, where he swung from the smoker 
and circled the town, facing the east and all that it might hold 
for a fugitive and a fool. 

The spruce ties on the M. T. & K. Railroad are mathematically 
spaced to encourage the passenger revenue or to develop a lock- 
step: Spalding could span two by running, and this is what he 
would have done had not. his wind been severely tested by the 
detour he had made round the town of Providence. 

The rain thinned to a drizzle, to a mist, then came down in 
showers from a blanketed cloud that obscured the moon, and 
rolled on and on from out the east in endless billows of discom- 
fort. Spalding shivered, and turned and glanced back over his 
shoulders, then smiled bitterly. The jig was up, and he cared 
more than his heart would allow him to admit. 

She—he plunged onward at the thought—she would know in 
the morning. They would gather up the threads of his other life 
and learn of the other women he didn’t care a rain-drop for, and 
throw them all at her—the wife—in the manner of people in small 
towns. The kid would grow up and forget his father until the 
reminder came. . The kid! Spalding’s eyes filled. He paused, 
half turned, then went on, head down, cursing a sentiment 
which had already begun to take root and grow. 

A mile-post shone white ahead, where the shining rails lifted 
out of the low fog. He stumbled over one of the M. T. & K. 


ties and rolled down an ash-and-cinder embankment that 
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the yegg roared, stepping out and holding upa bléeding fist to Spalding 


showered after him with friendly clamm 
ness. He rose and retrieved his hat, ai 
drew one foot out of the mud and the wat 
that stretched for all the world like an oce: 
behind him. At a sound, he glanced up at 
stiffened to rigidity. A hand-car on wheels of velvet glid 
above and stopped. Three faces peered down on him—har 
straight-browed faces that chilled along his spine as ice. 

“The glim wuz ’ere,” onerasped. “It’shim. I seed him duck 

“Tt’s him,” husked another. ‘“They’re always duckin’—cur 
the game! A jug to-night an’ another to-morrow. Soup, dinn 
and nitro. I’ve got a headache mixin’ th’ stuff, an’ nothin’ b 
stickers an’ white money. Call this new guy. Wot’s th’ office: 

“The First National,” laughedathird. ‘“Comeup, bo! We 
Canada Mack’s friends out of Chi. He said Mile-post Fifty-si 
an’ here we is.” 

Spalding smiled wearily. ‘Three detectives, on a hand-ca 
posing as bank-burglars, was a ghastly joke for a getawa 
There was no possible escape. He climbed the embankment a1 
stood facing them. He lighted a cigarette with fingers of ste 
He held out the tiny flame to each face in succession, and the 
blew the match out, and said, in the same exaltation: 

“Here Iam, boys! I’m ready to go.” 

“Right-o! Come on!’’ shouted the largest and the leader: 
the trio. ‘‘It’ll be crackin’ dawn in two hours, an’ there 
plenty to do. Jump on the car, bo! Now, boys; all together 
up an’ down, down an’ up. Watch the tools, Pete.” 

Spalding found himself lifted to the car, and soon they we 
flying down the track toward Providence. He lighted a secor 
cigarette, shielding the match with his cap and thinking deepl 
He could leap, and be deep in the gloom before they could sto, 
He half braced himself for the attempt when his foot touched 
metallic object. He bent and peered down between the flyit 
handles, and saw an assortment of tools varied and powerh 
enough to rip the armor from a battle-cruiser—drills and brace 
a plate with a slot and set screws, a Brobdingnagian “cal 
opener”’ with an assortment of handles, a box swaddled in cotto1 
waste with protruding fuses, a rude bundle of tapered am 
graduated wedges, a half-score of sectional jimmies. 


His breath sucked through dry, parched lips. He turned and 
ssutinized the faces about and around him with awakened inter- 
st. They were as hard and as scarred as the bunch of burglari- 
us tools at their feet. A thrill and a warmth crept through 
jim. He turned with a lifting hope and gulped the cool night air 
is a draft of nectar. 

“Perhaps—who knows?” he said to himself. “Stranger things 
ec happened, but never before to me.’ 

“Give us th’ office, bo,’ husked the leader in his ear; “‘the 
prtest cut to the jug. Yon’s th’ semaphore, an’ th’ station’s 
his side, ain’t it?” 

Spalding nodded slowly, his head in a whirl. He recalled a 
iding at the yard-limits. He thrust out his hand as they rattled 
wer the first switch. The hand-car coasted, lost momentum, 
ind then came to a grinding stop. 

“All out!’ shouted the leader of the trio. 
rack. This burg is dead, boys. 
‘ollow Mack’s friend. He knows th’ road—or he ought to.”’ 

' Big Scar, Alibi Pete, and Glycerin Jimmy, as they were 
snown in the underworld and to the police of a score of cities, 
‘eaped to the ground and lifted the car bodily from the M. T. & K. 
‘ails and set it in a clearing by a switch-shack. Canada Mack 
aad long planned the bank-job, and had promised the trio a 
eader sufficiently stocked with information and knowledge of 
the situation to insure success. All the arrangements had been 
made by mail with Canada Mack, and Spalding came up to the 
trio’s expectations. He brought to mind a type of box-man who 
carries his tools in a golf-bag, who talks little, and who is usually 
in the habit of working alone. The Providence job, Mack 
had explained, was beyond one man and 
“mob-work,” and the lone star would be 
waiting at Mile-post Fifty-six for reenforce- 
ments and tools. 

~The First National Bank of Providence 
stands with its Corinthian front in the heart 
of a rural business and farming section. At 
the rear looms a low shed, where country 
patrons hitch their horses while their notes 
are shaved in the changing-temple of Mam- 
mon. ‘Thither Spalding led the trio as un- 
erringly as an Apache to a bottle. The tools 
were spread on the straw without sound. 
Big Scar peered out and husked: 

“Now, bo; give us the lay. Mack writes 
it’s a tough kiester, but that th’ rest is some 
cheese. Where’s th’ watchman?” 

“Up-stairs,” lipped Spalding, his 
teeth clicking from doubt and fear. 

“Wot?” 

“Sure,” whispered Spalding. “I 
told Mack—Canada Mack. Also, if 
you want to know, the third window 
from here in the back isn’t wired. 
You can climb in that way. The 
others are; so lookout. There’s a 
stair there, and it leads to the 
janitor’s room. Don’t kill him; he’s 
got a family down South some- 
where.” 

“Cut it, kid,” growled Big Scar. 
“Can th’ soft stuff. Th’ trouble wid 
youse kid-glove kids is culture. 
What we wants is th’ information—th’ layout. 
Give us facts; we’ll do th’ rest—we lives on facts 
an’ information.” 

Spalding stuttered as he unfolded a maze of 
details—details only one long on the job could 
supply. Big Scar nodded now and then in appre- 
Ciation, his face growing livid from pent excite- 
ment. Spalding wound up by pulling from an 
inner pocket the cashier’s twenty-sixth annual statement, show- 
ing that there ought to be eighty-five thousand, seven hundred- 
odd dollars in the vault of the First National Bank of Providence 
at that very moment. 

“That'll do,” barked Big Scar. ‘That’s enough for us to 
Winter with an’ buy th’ missus some coal. Now, James, up you 
go—th’ third window, mind. Sap th’ Hoosier watchman, an’ sit 
on his chest an’ stay there. Mind you—stay there. Whistle 
when you got him sapped, an’ we’ll follow.” 

“Ain’t yer a-goin’ to post a lighthouse?” inquired the yegg, 
drawing a gun and eying the third window homicidally. 

“Naw,” growled Big Scar; ‘‘this burg’s dead. We could take 


“Get ’er off th’ 


Pick up your tools an’ we'll | 
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th’ jail an’ th’ town hall:an’ th’ fire department, an’ nobody 
would rumble on a night like this.” 

A half-hour later, the orbed moon broke through the clouds 
and peered through the First National’s windows and hid her 
face for shame. The great double door of the vault had been 
ripped apart from hinge to dial under the combined assaults of 
two vultures who had finished the meat and were picking the 
skeleton clean with sectional jimmies. Big Scar paused as the 
way stood clear and wiped the powdered fireproofing from his 
sweltering brow. 

“Th’ bigger they are,” he explained to Spalding, “th’ easier 
they fall.” 

With this aphorism, he dived into the interior, and Spalding 
watched, holding himself together with difficulty. 

“Wot’s this?” the yegg roared, stepping out and holding up a 
bleeding fist to Spalding. ‘‘Wot’s this, I’d like to know? Say, 
Pete—it’s a cannon-ball—a double-dial, gun-breeched cannon- 
ball wot can’t be opened—wot’s never been opened. We’re 
done for. I thought it wuz a box-kiester.” 

Alibi Pete let out a wail that could be heard to the stars. He 
glared at Spalding homicidally. Glycerin Jimmy incautiously 
left the trussed watchman and peered over the head of the stairs 
to add his clenched fist to the collection. 

“Easy, men,” said Spalding. ‘‘I’d ’a’ told you, but I thought 
that you would quit on me—and Canada Mack. I'll open the 
kiester. What do you think that Mack sent me for, anyhow? 
I’ve opened more boxes than any one of you. See that soft plug 
in the big door?” Spalding’s finger was accusing. ‘Why didn’t 
you drill there? I let you do all that work, because you amused 
me. No danger Burns will 
take this for an inside job, 
eh?. Look at the mess you 
have made.” 

Big Scar let his eyes roam 
over the littered floor 
and blushed. His eyes 
shifted back. 


“Right-o! * shouted the 
largest and the leader of the trio 


Come on!’ 
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“Go on, kid,” he snarled; ‘‘open that kiester—that cannon- 
ball—an’ you kin have my end of the swag. It can’t be done. 
There ain’t no way to get in th’ soup.” 

SH it’siay- Bion. can,” answered Spalding. 
Lion or a Monarch every morning for breakfast.” 

“Tt’s a Lion,” snarled the yegg, ‘‘a double-dial, triple- lever, 
screw-locked Lion wid its jaw tight shut.” 

“Out of the way, please!” said Spalding, taking off his coat. 
“When I give you the word, pass in some liquid dynamite and a 
detonator—about a cupful.” 

Big Scar glared at his two companions, then wilted over an 
apron-plate that was designed to pull a spindle from a safe like a 
radish from a truck garden. Spalding had already entered the 
vault as the big yegg husked, 

“Pete, serve the gentleman a cup of soup and a string; he’s 
going to blast.” 

“‘He sure is!’’ exclaimed Pete, in derision. 

Again the moon peered from the clouds and shone through the 
windows of the First National Bank of Providence. A man 
worked over a circular door and its combination—the riddle of 
the underworld and the despair of all box-men. When he had 
finished, a thin line of oil rimmed a junction no wedge could have 
entered. A fuse sputtered on a hinge, with its cap over the 
suture. Spalding backed out, and the detonation and the roar 
that followed would have lifted the lid from Cotopaxi. The door 
shot through the plate-glass window, to catapult across the street 
and penetrate a brick wall, and kept on going. Spalding stag- 
gered through the acrid mist to the window at the rear of the 
bank office. He saw Big Scar and Alibi Pete crawl over a tool- 
littered floor with sacks in their teeth, for all the world like bull- 
dogs atter their prey. They pounced into the smoking vault. 
Spalding marked the scene of destruction and desolation, and 
then, after lighting a cigarette, smiled enigmatically. Afterward, 
he threw one leg over the window-sill and dropped to the ground. 

A little later, the trio joined him at the shed, ducking from out 
the rain. They all waited, counting the minutes. Five passed, 
ten; Providence slept on, wrapped in blissful ignorance of the 
events of the night. 

“Well,” laughed Big Scar, replacing his gun, ‘‘they won’t hear 
Gabriel’s horn, either. This here’s some burg.” 


“T can open a 


“T happen 


“The finest on the line,” said Spalding, with pride. 
to live here.” 
‘““S—o!” gasped Big Scar, regarding Spalding curiously. 


a3 So 


The three yeggs turned as one and glared down a hallway 


of Providence 


_ you live here? Then it’ S no wonder Canada Mack picked yo, 


out for the job. An’ you’re th’ only heavy man that ever took : ‘ 
cannon-ball to my knowledge. Put it here!” 

They shook hands, and Spalding winced in a grip that. wa 
meant to be friendly. 

He led the way through the sleeping town, toward the out 
skirts and the waiting hand-car. Then he paused, placed hi 
finger up to his lips for silence, and led them down through 
wet, grassy lane that brought up to a vine-clad cottage in th 
heart of some dripping poplars and elms. They circled the cot 
tage in Indian file. Spalding drew out a key and opened a kitche 
door. He motioned for silence as he tiptoed, followed by the tr 
into a cozy dining-room. They found chairs around a re 
table, where he set out a bottle and glasses, after thrusting int 
his pocket a sealed and addressed envelop he had taken from th 
centerpiece. 

“‘Here’s to success!” he said, holding out a glass. 

“To crime!”. chimed in the yeggs, smacking their lips an 
reaching in unison for the bottle. 

Big Scar, after a cautious glance around, stood up ‘ane dumpec 
on the table- cloth a bundle of burned ad scorched notes from ; F 
bag he had carried. Alibi Pete added a mound of gold and silver 
The count began with Glycerin Jimmy keeping tab on the whit 
damask with the stub of a badly bitten pencil. The last coi 
clinked. 

“Eleven thousand, five hundred an’ seventy-one, an’ a pluie 
quarter,” announced the yegg. ‘Eleven! I thought it wu: 
more. 

“‘Seventy-odd thousand short,” husked Big Scar sadly. “W. 
got all there wuz, men; you kin frisk me. Them National Banl 
reports is like jewel-robberies—exaggerated— Wot wuz that?’ 

The three yeggs turned as one and glared down a hallway 
Alert as three quick cats, each drew a gun. A woman ha 
called from the head of the stairway. They all had heard ? 
word: 


Nast NG 


a3 Paul! 12? 
xcs, May,’: _ Spalding had answered, with a gesture woth 
trio for silence; ‘‘yes, May—what is it?” iu 
“Ts it your I thought you—” They hung on her wore 


“Oh, I had such a dream! Come to me, Paul. Come up t 
me. Don’t go away. It’s almost morning.” * 

Spalding turned and motioned for them to remain. The thre 
saw him disappear through the portiéres. When he returned 
there was a light in his eyes that they did not understi ( 

—a soft luster and a lift that was not the man’s whon 
they had met at Mile-post Fifty-six. They arose uneasily 

“Here’s your end of th’ bit,” said Big Scar, thrustin; 
out a pile of paper and gold. ‘‘We’re going; it’s crackin 
dawn. But I’ll say this fer all ov (Concluded on page 110 
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ESSIE M’COY DAVIS received a welcome on her return to the professional stage that attests the public’s affection- 
ate remembrance of the supreme grace and exquisite dancing of the Yama-Yama Girl. She is now the chief lumi- 
nary of the New York Danse de Follies’ twin entertainments, the “‘ Nine o’Clock Revue” and the ‘Midnight Frolic.” 
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of theatergoers for her Pollyanna 
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ATRICIA COLLINGE, beloved 
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has acquired a special renown through her portrayal of character roles. 
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years, has been promoted to stardom 
nonites. Miss Collinge, who comes from Dub 
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VELYN GOSNELL, with her youth and blond beauty, seems an incarnation of Freya, the adored goddess 
of her Norse ancestors. She was born in Sweden, but came as a wee girl to this country. On the stage 
only since last June, she has now been assigned an important part in a successful farce, “Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
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RLINE CHASE has found in the * Midnight Whirl,” the diverting after-theater revue at the Century Grove, New 
Vork, a better opportunity for the display of her Terpsichorean abilities than came to her in the musical comedies 
where her remarkably graceful dancing created a genuine sensation and brought predictions of a brilliant future. 
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Daint’s 
Progress 


By John Galsworthy 


Author of “Beyond,” etc. 
Illustrated by Fanny Munsell 


DWARD PIERSON is the vicar of a 
4-4 London parish and an ardent music- 
lover. He is a widower with two daughters 
—Gratian, twenty, who has recently married 
George Laird, an army doctor, and is herself 
now a nurse; and Noel (Nollie), an affec- 
tionate, high-spirited, impulsive girl neaily 
eighteen. 
In July, 1916, Noel and her father visited 
Pierson’s brother, Robert, and his wife, Thirza, 
at their home, Kestrel, in Monmouthshire. 
Here Noe! meets a young officer, Cyril Morland, 
-and they fall deeply in love. Morland urges 
“an immediate marriage, but Pierson refuses 
his consent on the grounds of Noel’s youth 
and theshort acquaintance. Morland is sum- 
moned to join his regiment, and Noel, with 
the sole thought of making him hers forever, 
gives herself to him. 
Returning to London, Noel, to fit herself 
to be a nurse, enters a hospital where Pier- 
son’s cousin, Mrs. Lynch (Leila), is in charge 
of two wards. Leila has had two husbands 
and a somewhat adventurous career, and just 
now she is the mistress of Jimmy Fort, an 
army captain whom she first met in South 
Africa. Fort is incapacitated for service and 
employed in the War Office. He takes a great 
liking to Noel, and Leila is much disturbed 
thereat. 
Noel is happy in her work at the hospital 
until news comes that Morland had been 
killed in France. She now knows that she is 
‘going to have a child, and to her grief is added anxiety for what the 
future holds. She confides in Leila and Gratian and Doctor Laird. 
Leila endeavors to cheer her up, and tells her that she must not get 
“into a morbid state of mind over the situation. Laird is most sym- 
pathetic and promises to do all in his power to help her. 
_ When Pierson learns of Noel’s condition, he is completely stunned 
and reproaches himself with failure in his duty toward his motherless 
child. But the girl defends her action, takes all the blame upon 
herself, and refuses any pity or sympathy. She goes down to Kestrel 
and there in the early spring a son is born to her. 
Her uncle offers to adopt the child, but she refuses, and goes back to 
her father, who approves her resolution. She soon encounters Opinion, 
for she openly acknowledges her motherhood. The results are what 
might be expected. Meanwhile, Captain Fort, filled with pity, offers 
any service in his power, for he knows that he is in love with her. 
Noel now realizes that her return home was a mistake. She sends the 
‘baby and nurse to her aunt’s and goes to Leila’s, to remain until she 
can decide what to do. Her father follows her there and after an 
interview, decides to give up his parish, although Noel begs him not 
(0. Leila has not-yet returned from the hospital. Noel is alone after 
her father leaves—and presently Fort comes in. Leila finds them to- 
gether. They have been drinking some of her champagne. Noel sees 


She spends the night at a railway station and takes the earliest train 
or Dover, where Doctor Laird is stationed. He decides she had better 
stay there, and takes her to the place where he is stopping. Gratian 
will come later. They will then take a house, and Noel can have her 
baby. She believes that, under this arrangement, her father will not 
resign his parish, but Laird thinks otherwise. He is right. Pierson is 
determined to go. ‘Too much resentment of his course in harboring 
his daughter has developed in his flock. He will leave London and 
seek a chaplaincy in the army. 

His one anxiety in leaving is for Noel. He fears that Fort will want 
to marry her, to which he is much opposed, on account of the captain’s 
relations with Leila. 
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that Leila is deeply resentful of her presence and leaves immediately. ' 


eyes changed instantly, first to searching, then to misery. 


Pierson came slowly up to him. “In 
my view, he said, “you are as bound to 


Leila as if you were married to her” 


XII 


HEN Noel fled, Fort had started forward to stop her; 
then, realizing that with his lameness he could never 
catch her, he went back and entered Leila’s bedroom. 

She had taken off her dress, and was standing in 
front of her glass, with the cigarette still in her mouth; and the 
only movement was the curling of its blue smoke. He could 
see her face reflected, wide-eyed, pale, with a little spot of red 
in each cheek, and burning red ears. She had not seemed to 
hear him coming in, but he saw her eyes change when they caught 
his reflection in the mirror. I’rom lost and blank, they became 
alive and smoldering. 

““Noel’s gone,”’ he said. 

She answered, as if to his reflection in the glass: 

“And you haven’t gone, too? Ah, no! Of course—your leg! 
She fled, I suppose? It was rather a jar, my coming-in, I’m afraid.” 

“No; it was my coming-in that was the jar.” 

Leila turned round. ‘ 

“Jimmy, I wonder you could discuss me. The rest—’ 
shrugged her shoulders. “But that ad 

“T was not discussing you. I merely said you were not to be 
envied for having me. Are you?” 

The moment he had spoken, he was sorry. 


? 


She 


The anger in her 
She 


cried out: 
“T was to be envied! Oh, Jimmy, I was!” And flung herself 


face down on the bed. 
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mind went the thought: ‘“‘Atrocious!” How 
could he soothe—make her feel—what? That he loved her, 
when he didn’t; that he wanted her, when he wanted Noel. 
That he was her true and loving servant, when she knew that 
he was not. Atrocious! He went up to the bedside, touched 
her timidly, and murmured: 

“Leila, what is it? You're overtired. 
dear? I couldn’t help the child’s being here. 
it upset you? She’s gone. It’s nothing. It’s all right. 
are just as they were.’ 

““Ves,” came the sienelee echo; ‘‘just! 

He knelt down and stroked her arm. It shivered under the 
touch, seemed to stop shivering and wait for the next touch, as 
if hoping it might be warmer, shivered again. 

“Look at me!” he said. ‘What do you want? I’m ready 
to do anything.” 

She turned and drew herself up on the bed, screwing herself 
back against the pillow, as if for support. 

“My dear Jimmy,” she said, ‘““I want you to do nothing but 
get me another cigarette. At my age, one expects no more than 
one gets.”” She held out her thumb and finger. “‘Do you mind?” 

Fort turned away to get the cigarette. With what bitter 
restraint and curious little smile she had said that! But no 
sooner was he out of the room and hunting blindly for the cigar- 
ettes, whose position he knew perfectly well, than his mind was 
filled with an aching concern for Noel, fleeing like that, reckless 
and hurt, with nowhere to go. He found the little polished 
golden-birchwood box which held the cigarettes, and, going back, 
made a desperate effort to dismiss the image of the girl before 
he again reached Leila. She was sitting there, with her arms 
crossed, in the stillness of one whose every nezve ond fiber is 
stretched taut. 

‘“‘Have one yourself,” she said. ‘‘’The pipe of peace.” 

Fort lighted the cigarettes and sat down on the edge of the 
bed, and his mind at once went back to Noel. 

‘“Ves,”’ she said suddenly; ‘‘I wonder where she’s gone. Can 
you see her? She might do something reckless a second time. 
Poor Jimmy! It would be a pity. And so that monk’s been 
here and drunk champagne.” And she laughed. ‘Good idea! 
Get me some, Jimmy.” 

Again Fort went, and with him the image of the girl. When 
he came back the second time, she had put on that dark-silk 
garment in which she had appeared suddenly radiant the fatal 
night after the Queen’s Hall concert. She took the wine-glass, 
and passed him, going into the sitting -room. 

‘““Come and sit down,” she said. ‘Is your lez hurting you?” 

‘“Not more than usual.”? And he sat down beside he-. 

“Won't you have some? ‘I vino veritas,’ my friend.” 

He shook his head, and, taking her hand, said humbly, 

‘“‘T admire you, Leila.” 

“That’s lucky! I don’t know anyone else who would.” And 
she drank her champagne at a draft. ‘“‘Don’t you wish,” she 
said suddenly, “‘that I had been one of those wonderful ‘rew 
women,’ all brain and good works. How I should have tal‘:ed 
the universe up and down, and the war, and causes, Jimmy, 
drinking tea, and never boring you to try to loveme! Whata 
pity!” 

But to Fort there had come Noel’s words: “It’s awfully funny, 
isn’t it?” 

“Leila,” he said suddenly, ‘‘something’s sot to be done. So 
long as you don’t wish me to, I’ll promise never to see that child 
again.” 

““My dear boy, she’s not a child. She’s rive for love; and— 
I’m too ripe for love. That’s what’s the matter, and I’ve got to 
lump it.” 

She wrenched her hand out of his, and, dropping the empty 
glass, covered her face. The awful sensation which visits the 
true Englishman when a scene stares him in the face spun in 
Fort’s brain, So far as a man can understand that moment in 
a woman’s life when she accepts the defeat of youth and beauty, 
he understood perhaps; but it was only a glimmering. He 
understood much better how she was recognizing, once for all, 
that she loved where she was not loved. 

“And I can’t help that,” he thought dumbly; “I simply can’t 
help that.” Nothing he could say or do would alter it. No 
words can convince a woman when kisses have lost reality. Then, 
to his infinite relief, she took her hands from her face and said: 

“This is very dull. I think you'd better go, Jimmy.” 

He made an effort to speak, but was too afraid of falsity in his 
Vv oice. 

“Very nearly a scene,”’ 
hate them! 


Through Fort’s 


What’s the matter, 
Why do you let 
Things 


>? 


said Leila. 
Quite right; so do I. 


“My God! How men 
I’ve had too many of them 


in my time: nothing comes of then but a headache next morn 
ing. I’ve spared-you that, Jimmy. Give mea kiss for it.” 

He bent down and put his lips to hers. With all his heart h 
tried to answer the passion in her kiss. She pushed him awa 
suddenly and said faintly, 

“Thank you; you did try.” 

Fort dashed his hand across his eyes. 
just then moved him horriblv—horribly. 


The sight of her face 
What a disgusting 


“gr 
Pe tF se ate 


In opening the door, he caught sight of bee 
had a frightened look. They went 


brute he felt! He took her limp hand, put it to his lips, ands A 
murmured: 

“T shall come in to-morrow. We'll go to the theater—shall_ 
we? Good-night, Leila. Bless you!” 

But, in opening the door, he caught sight of her face staring — 
at him, evidently waiting for him to turn; the eyes had a fright- 
ened look. They went suddenly soft, so soft as to give his heart — 
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Without knowing what his own lips answered, he went out. 
Atrocious! Once in the moonlight, he could not make up his ~ 
mind to go away, but, crossing to the railings, stood leaning © 
against them, looking up at her windows. She had been very ~ 
good to him. He felt like a man who has won at cards and © 
sneaked away without giving the loser his revenge. If only she — 
hadn’t loved him; if only it had been a soulless companionship, 4 
a quite sordid business! Anything rather than this! What was — 
he, that she, who had loved at least two other men in her time, 
should be so wretched because he couldn’t love her? English to 
the back-bone, he could not divest himself of a sense of guilt. 


Ps 


him feel intensely mean. ‘Shall I go up again?” he thought. 
For a moment, he seemed to see the window-curtain move. 
Then the shreds of light up there vanished. ‘‘She’s gone 
to bed,” he thought. ‘I should only upset her worse. 
Where is Noel now, I wonder? I shall never see fer again, I 
- suppose.” 
And painfully, for his leg was hurting him, he walked 
/ away. 
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' face staring at him, evidently waiting for him to turn; the eyes 


= suddenly soft, so soft as to give his heart a squéeze 
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Leila was only too well aware of a truth that feelings are no 
less real, poignant, and important when one is outside the ring- 
fence of morality than when one is within. Her feelings were, 
_ indeed, probably even more real and poignant, just as a wild 
- fruit has a sharper taste than that of the tame product. Opinion 
_—she knew—would say that, having wilfully chosen a position 
_ outside morality, she had not half the case for broken-hearted- 
~ ness she would have had if Fort had been her husband. Opinion 
_ would say she had no claim on-him, none at all; indeed, that 
the sooner an illegal tie was broken the better. And yet she 
~ felt fully as wretched as if she had been married. And, of course, 
_ she had not wanted to be outside morality; she had never in 
"her life wanted to be that. She was like those folk who, by good 
_ and constant confession, can shed their sins and start again with 
_ a clear conscience. She had never meant to sin, merely to love, 
_ and when she was in love, the thing was so important to her that 
_ hothing else mattered for the moment. But if she was a gambler, 
she had so far always paid up. Only, this time the stakes for 
_ which she had played were the heaviest a woman can put down, 
or, rather, that time and fate can put down for her. It was 
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her last throw, and she knew it. So long as 1 woman believed 
in her attraction, there was hope, even when the curtain fell on 
a love-affair; but that lamp of belief had suddenly gone out. 
When this next curtain dropped, she felt that she must sit in the 
dark until old age had made her like unto Gailio. And between 
forty-four and real old age a gulf is fixed. 

There was another element at least as poignant and bewilder- 
ing in her present situation. This was the first time a man had 
tired of her before she was ready for it. Why, he 
had been tired before he began, or so she felt, 
sitting there when he had gene. In one swift 
moment, as of a drowning person, she seemed to 
see again all the passages of their companionship, 
and to know with certainty that it had never been 
real or deep in him—never a genuine 
flame. A fever of shame ran, consum- 
ing, in her veins. She buried her face 
deep in the cushions. The girl who 
had sat just here where she was sitting 
had possessed his real heart all the 
time. 

One thing was certain: without 
Jimmy she would be wretched, and 
with him she would be wretched, too. 
“T can’t bear to see his face,’’ she 
thought; “and I can’t live without 
him. It’sreallyfunny!’” And again 
she laughed. The thought of her 
hospital filled her with absolute leathing. 
To go there day after day with this de- 
spair eating at her heart—she simply 
could not. She went over her resources. 
She had more money than she thought; 
Jimmy had given her a Christmas present 
of five hundred pounds. She had wanted 
to tear up the check, or force him to take 
it back; but the realities of the previous 
five years had prevailed with her, and 
she had banked it. She was glad now. 
She had not to consider money. Her 
mind sought escape in the past. She 
thought of her first husband, Ronny Fane, 
of their mosquito-curtained rooms in that 

ghastly Madras beat. Poor Ronny! 
What a pale, cynical young ghost 
started up under that name! She 
thought of Lynch, his horsy, matter- 
of-fact solidity. She had loved then 
both-—for’a time. She thought of the 
veld, of Constantia, and the loom of 
Table Mountain under the stars; and 
—the first sight of Jimmy, his straight 
look, the curve of his crisp head, the 
kind, fighting-schoolboy frankness of 
his face. Even now, after all those 
months of their companionship, that 
long-ago evening at grape harvest, 
when she sang to him under the scented 
creepers, was the memory of him most charged with real feeling. 
That one evening, at any rate, he had longed for her, eleven 
years ago, when she was in her prime. She could have held her 
own then; Noel would have come in vain. To think that this 
girl had still fifteen years before she would be even in her prime! 
Fifteen years to bewitch men; and then another ten before she 
was on the shelf. Why, if she married Jimmy, he would be an 
old man, doting on her still, by the time she had reached this 
fatal age of forty-four! 

She felt as if she must scream, and, stuffing her handkerchief 
into her mouth, got up and turned out the light to get rid of 
the sight of her face in the! glass over the mantel-shelf. Dark- 
ness cooled her a little. She pulled aside the curtains and let in 
the moonlight. Jimmy and that girl were out in it somewhere, 
seeking each other, if not in body, then in thought. And soon, 
somehow, somewhere, they would come together. They would 
come together because fate meant them to! Fate, which had 
given her young cousin a likeness to herself, placed her, too, in 
just such a hopeless position as appealed to Jimmy, and gave 
him a chance against younger men. 

She saw it all with bitter surety. Good gamblers cut their 
losses. Yes; and proud women did not keep unwilling lovers. 
If she had even an outside chance, she would trail her pride, 
drag it- through the mud, through thorns. But she had not. 
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And she clenched her fist, and struck out at the night, as though 
at the face of that fate which one could never reach—impal- 
pable, remorseless, surrounding fate with its faint and mock- 
ing smile, devoid of all human warmth. Nothing, nothing could 
set back the clock and give her what this girl had. And she 
saw herself, going down the years, powdering a little more, 
painting a little more, touching up her hair till it was all arti- 
fice, holding on by every little device—-and all, to what end? 
To see his face get colder and colder, hear his voice more and 
more constrained to gentleness and know that, underneath, 

aversion. was growing with the thought: ‘‘You are keeping me 
from life, and love!’”’ till one evening, in sheer nerve-break, she 
would say or do some fearful thing, and he would come no 
more. ‘‘No, Jimmy,” she thought; ‘“‘find her and stay with her. 
Yow’re not worth all that!’ And, pulling to the curtains, as 
though with that gesture she could shut out her creeping fate, 
she turned up the light and sat down at her writing-table. She 
stayed some minutes motionless, her. chin resting on her hands, 
the dark silk fallen down from her white arms. A little mirror, 
framed in curiously carved ivory, picked up by her if an Indian 
bazaar twenty-five years ago, hung on a level with her face and 
gave that face back to her. “I’m not ugly,” she thought pas- 
sionately; ‘‘I’m not. I still have some looks left. If only that 
girl hadn’t come!’ She took up a pen, and wrote: 

My DEAR Jimmy: 

It will be better for us both if you take a holiday from here. Don’t 
come again till I write for you. I’msorry I made you so much distur- 
bance to-night. Have a good time, and a good rest; and don’t worry. 

Your 


So far she had written when a tear dropped on the page, and 
she had-to tear it up and begin again. ‘This time, she wrote 
to the end— “Your Leila.” 

“T must post it now,” she thought, “or he may not get it 
before to-morrow evening. I couldn’t go through with this 
again.’ She hurried out with it and slipped it in a pillar-box. 
The night smelled good; it smelled of flowers, and, hastening 
back away from it, she lay down and stayed awake for hours. 


XIII 
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Leita had pluck, but little patience. Difficult to say which 
helped her most in the next few days. Her one thought was to 
get away, and she at once began settling up her affairs and get- 
ting a permit to return to South Africa. The excitements of 
purchase and preparation were as good an anodyne as she could 
have taken. The perils of the sea were at full just then, and 
the prospect of danger gave her a sort of pleasure. “If I go 
down,”’ she thought, ‘‘all the better—brisk, instead of long and 
dreary.”” But when she had the permit and her cabin was 
booked, the irrevocability of her step came to her with full force. 
Should she see him again or no? Her boat started in three days, 
and she must decide. If, in compunction, he were to be affection- 
ate, she knew she would never keep to her decision; and then 
the horror would begin again, till again she was forced to this 
same action. She let the hours go and go till the very day before, 
when the ache to see him and the dread of it had become so 
unbearable that she could not keep quiet. 

Late that afternoon—everything, to the last label, ready— 
‘She went out, still undecided. An itch to turn the dagger in her 
wound, to know what had become of Noel, took her to Edward’s 
house. Almost unconsciously she had put on her prettiest frock 
and spent an hour before the glass. A feverishness of soul more 
than cf body, which had hung about her ever since that night, 
gave her color. She looked her prettiest, and she bought a gar- 
denia at a shop in Baker Street and fastened it in her dress. 
Reaching the oid square, she was astonished to see a board up 
with the words: “To let,” though the house still looked inhab- 
ited. She rang, and was shown into the drawing-room. She 
had only twice been in this house before; and for some reason, 
perhaps because of her own unhappiness, the old, rather shabby 
room struck her as extraordinarily pathetic, as if inhabited by 
the past. “I wonder what his wife was like,’’ she thought. And 
then she saw, hanging against a strip of black velvet on the wall, 
that faded color-sketch of the slender young woman leaning for- 
ward, with her hands crossed in her lap. The coloring was 
1avender and old ivory, with faint touches of rose. The eyes, 
so living, were a little like Gratian’s, the whole face delicate, 
. eager, and good. “Yes,” she thought, ‘he must have loved you 
very much. To say good-by must have been hard.” She was 
still standing before it when Pierson came in. 


-Noel?” 


“That’s a dear face, Edward. I’ve come to say good-by, 
I’m leaving for South Africa to-morrow.” And as her han: 
touched his, she thought, ‘I must have been mad to think 
could ever have made him love me.’ 

“Are you—are you leaving him?” 

Leila nodded. 

“That’s very brave, and wonderful.” 

“Needs must when the devil drives—that’s all. I hate asc 
cism, Edward; I don’t give up happiness of my own accore 
That’s not within a hundred miles of the truth. What I sh 
become, I don’t know, but nothing better, you may be sure 
I give up because I can’t keep, and you know a Wher 


“Down at Dover, with George and Gratian.” ; 

He was looking at her in wonder, and the pained, puzzled ¢ exe 4 
pression on his face angered her. 

“T see the house is to let. Who’d have thought a child 
that could root up two fossils like us? Never mind, Edward; 
there’s the same blood in us. We’ll keep our ends up in our Bee , 
ways, won’t:wer>. Where. are You goings (a4 73 . 

“They’]l give me a chaplaincy in the East, I think. 

For a wild moment Leila thought, ‘Shall I offer to go wil 
him—the two lost dogs together?” And she looked at him w 
a queer little smile. 

“What would have happened, Edward, if you had propos 
to me that May-week, when we were—a, little bit in love. Wh 
would it have been worst for, you or me?” 

“Vou wouldn't have taken me, Leila.” ef 

“‘Oh, one never knows. Y ou’d never have been a priest then 
And you’d never have become a saint.” ‘ 

“Don’t use that silly word. If you knew—— 

“T do; I can see that you’ve been half burned alive—ha 
burned and half buried. Well, you have your reward, whatever 
itis, andI mine. Good-by, Edward!” She took his hand, wy u 
might give me your blessing; I want it.” ie 

Pierson put his other hand on her shoulder and, pe for 
ward, kissed her forehead. . 

The tears rushed up in Leila’s eyes. 

“Ah, me!” she said. “It’s a sad world.” And, wiping th 
quivering off her lips with the back of her gloved hand, ‘she wen 
quickly past him to the door. She looked back from there. 
had not stirred, but his lips were moving. ‘‘He’s praying fo 
me!” she thought. “How funny!” pi ae 
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The moment she was outside, she forgot him; the dreadfu 
ache for Fort seemed to have been whipped up within her, a 
if that figure of lifelong repression had infuriated the love of 
life and pleasure in her. She must and would see Jimmy again, 
if she had to wait and seek for him all night. It was nearly seven 
he would surely have finished at the War Office. He might b 
at his club or at his rooms. She made for the latter. 

The little street in Buckingham Gate, where no wag fad 
chalked “Peace” on the doors for nearly a year now, had an arid — 
look after a hot day’s sun. The little hair-dresser’s shop below 
his rooms was still open, and the private door ajar. ‘I won’t 
ring,” she thought; “Tl go straight up.” While she was mount 
ing the two flights of stairs, she stopped twice, breathless, from d 4 
a pain in her side. She often had that pain now, as if the long- — 
ing in her hezrt strained it physically. On the modest landing | 
at the top, outside his rooms, she waited, leaning against the 
wall, which was covered with a red paper. A window at the — 
back was open, and the confused sound of singing came in—a 
chorus from some soldiers billetted in a big hotel close by 
“Vive la, vive la, vive la vél Vive la compagnie!” So it came to ~ 
her. ‘‘O God,” she thought, ‘‘let him be in, let him be nice to © 
me! It’s the last time.” And, sick from anxiety, she opened the 
door. He was in—lying on a wicker couch against the wall in 
the far corner, with his arms crossed behind his head, and a 
pipe in his mouth; his eyes were closed, and he neither moved 
nor opened them, perhaps supposing her to be the servant. 

Noiseless as a cat, Leila crossed the room till she stood abov 
him. And waiting for him to come out of that defiant lethargy, 
she took her fill of his thin, bony face, healthy and hollow at the 
same time. With teeth clenched on the pipe, it had a look of 
hard resistance, as of a man with his head back, his arms pinioned | 
to his sides, stiffened against some creature clinging and climb- 
ing and trying to drag him down. The pipe was alive and drib- 
bled smoke, and his leg, the injured one, wriggled restlessly, as" 
if worrying him; but the rest of him was as utterly and obsti- _ 
nately still as though he were asleep. His face was young—so ¥ 
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DRAW: 


58 Saint’s Progress 


much younger than hers! Why did she love it—the face of a 
man who couldn’t love her? For a second, she felt as if she 
could seize the cushion which had slipped down off the couch, 
and smother him as he lay there, refusing, so it seemed to her, 
to come to consciousness. Love despised! Humiliation! ‘She 
nearly turned and stole away. Then through the door, left 
open, behind her, the sound of that chorus: “Vive la, vive la, 
vive la—’’? came in and jolted her nerves unbearably. Tearing 
the gardenia from her breast, she flung it on his upturned face. 

“Jimmy!” she cried. “Jimmy!” Fort struggled up and 
stared at her. His face was comic from bewilderment, and she 
broke into a little nervous laugh. ‘‘You weren’t dreaming of 
me, dear Jimmy, that’s certain. In what garden were you wan- 


dering?” 

“Teila! You! How—how jolly!” 

‘“* “How—how jolly!’ I wanted to see you; soI came. And 
I have seen you as you are, when you aren’t with me. I shall 


remember it; it was good for me—awfully good for me.” 

“T didn’t hear you.” 

“Far, far away, my dear. 
hole. Stop—Tll pin it in. 
week? Do you like my dress? 
noticed it, would you?” 

“T should have noticed. I think it’s charming.” 

‘Jimmy, I believe that nothing— nothing will ever shake your 
chivalry.” 

“*Chivalry?’ I have none.” 

“T am going to shut the door—do you 
mind?” 

But he went to the door himself, shut it, 
and came back to her. Leila looked 
up at him. 

‘“‘Jimmy, if ever you loved me a 
little bit, be nice to me to-day. And 
if I say things—if I’m bitter— don’t 
mind; don’t notice it. Promise?” 

“T promise.” 

She took off her hat and sat leaning 
against him on the couch, so that she 
could not see his face. And with his 
arm round her, she let herself go, 
deep into the waters of illusion—down 
—down, trying to forget there was a 
surface to which she must return; like 
a little girl, she played that game of 
make-believe: ‘‘ He loves me—he loves 
me—he loves me!” ‘To lose herself 
like that for just an hour, only an 
hour—she felt that she would give the 
rest of the time vouchsafed to her, 
give it all and willingly. Her hand 
clasped his against her heart; she 
turned her face backward, up to his, 
closing her eyes so as still not to see 
his face. The scent of the gardenia 
in his coat hurt her, so sweet and 
strong it was. 


Put my gardenia in your button- 
Have you had a good rest all this 
It’s new. You wouldn’t have 
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When, with her hat on, she stood 
ready to go, it was getting dark. She 
had come out of her dream now, was 
playing at make-believe no more. 
And she stood there with a little 
stony smile, in the half-dark, looking 
between her lashes at the mortified 
expression on his unconscious face. 

“Poor Jimmy!” she said. “I’m 
not going to keep you from dinner 
any longer. No; don’t come with 
me. I’m going alone—and don’t light 
up, for heaven’s sake!”’ She put her 
hand on the lapel of his coat. ‘‘ That 
flower’s gone brown at the edges. 
Throw it away; I can’t bear faded 
flowers. Nor can you. Quite right. 
Get yourself a fresh one to-morrow.” She 
pulled the flower from his buttonhole, and, 
crushing it in her hand, held. her face up. 
OW. ell, kiss me once more; it won’t hurt 
vou.” 


es 


For one moment her lips'clung to his with all their might, 
She wrenched them away, felt for the handle blindly, opened 
the door, and, shutting it in his face, went slowly, swaying a 
little, down the stairs. She trailed a gloved hand along the 
wall, as if its solidity could help her. At the last half- -landing, 
where a curtain hung, dividing off back premises, she stopped 
and listened. There wasn’t asound. “If Istood here behind this 
curtain,” she thought, “I should see him again.” She slipped 
behind the curtain, close-drawn but for a little chink. It was so 
dark there that she could not see her own hand. She heard the 
door open, and his slow footsteps coming down the stairs. His 
feet, knees, whole figure came in sight, his face just a dim blur. 
He passed, smoking a cigarette. She crammed her hand against 
her mouth to stop herself from speaking, and the crushed gar- 
denia filled her nostrils with its cold, fragrant velvet. He was 
gone; the door below was shut. A wild, half-stupid longing | 
came on her to go up again, wait till he came in, throw herself 
upon him, tell him she was going, beg him to keep her with him. 
And—and he would! He would look at her with that haggard 
pity she could not bear, and say, “Of course, Leila; of course.” 
No! By God, no! “I am going quietly home,” she na 

“just quietly ‘home! Come along; be brave; don’t be a fool! 
Come along!”? And she went down into the street. At the en- 
trance to the park, she saw him, fifty yards in front, dawdling: 
along. And, as if she had been his shadow lengthened out to” 


that far distance, she moved behind him. Slowly, always at 


She wouldn't give in, this oldest lady in the world; 
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that distance, she followed him under the plane trees, along the 
park railings, past St. James’s Palace, into Pall Mall. He went 
up some steps and vanished into his club. It was the end. She 
Jooked up at the building—a monstrous granite tomb, all dark. 
An emptied cab was just moving from the door. She got in. 

“Camelot Mansions, St. John’s Wood.” And, braced against 
the cushions, panting, and clenching her hands, she thought: 
“Well, I’ve seen him again. Hard crust’s better than no bread. 
God! All finished—not a crumb, not a crumb! ‘Vive la, vive la, 
vive la vél Vive la compagnie!’ ” 


f XIV 


_ WHEN Leila leit him, Fori’s thought was just a tired: “Well, 
so it’s begun again!’ What did it matter, since common loyalty 
and compassion cut him off from what his heart desired, and 
that desire so absurd, as little likely of attainment as the moon. 
hat did it matter? If it gave her any pleasure to love him, let 
it goon! Yet, all the time that he was walking across under the 
plane trees, Noel seemed to walk in front of him, just out of 
reach, so that he ached with the thought that he would never 
catch her up, and walk beside her. 

Two days later, on reaching his rooms in the evening, he found 
this letter on ship’s note-paper, with the Plymouth postmark: 


‘“‘Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Then for ever fare thee well!” 
LEILA. 


c 


He read it with a really horrible feeling, for all the world as if 
he had been accused of a crime and did not know whether he 
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she meant to knit till she fell into the grave 
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had committed it or not. And, trying to collect his thoughts, 
he took a cab and drove to her flat. It was closed, but her 
address was given him—a bank in Cape Town. He had received 
his release. In his remorse and relief, so confusing and so 
poignant, he heard the driver of the cab asking where he wanted 
to gonow. “Oh, back again!”’ But before they had gone a mile, 
he corrected the address, in an impulse of which next: moment 
he felt thoroughly ashamed. What he was doing, indeed, was 
as innocent as if he were driving off from the funeral of his wife 
to the boudoir of another woman. When he reached the old 
square, and the words: ‘‘To let”’ stared him in the face, he felt 
a curious relief, though it meant that he would not see her whom | 
to see for ten minutes he felt he would give a year of life. Dis- 
missing his cab, he stood debating whether to ring the bell. The 
sight of a maid’s face at the window decided him. Mr. Pierson 
was out, and the young ladies were away at Dover. He asked 
for Mrs. Laird’s address, and turned away, almost into the arms 
of Pierson himself. The greeting was stiff and strange. ‘‘Does 
he know that Leila’s gone?” he thought. ‘If so, he must think 
me the most awful skunk. And amI? Am I?” 

When he reached home, he sat down to write to Leila. But 
having stared at the paper for an hour and written: 


My pear Lrtna: 
I cannot express to you the feelings with which I received your 
letter 


he tore it up. Nothing would be adequate; nothing would be 
decent. Let the dead past bury its dead—the dead past which 
in his heart had never been alive! Why pretend? He.had done 
his best to keep his end up. Why pretend? 


Part IV 
I 


In the boarding-house at Dover, whence the 
Lairds had not yet removed, the old lady who 
knitted sat by the fireplace, and light from the 
setting sun threw her shadow on the wall, moving 
spidery and gray over the yellowish distemper, in 
time to the tune of her needles. She was a very 
old lady—the oldest lady in the world, Noel 
thought—and she knitted without stopping, with- 
out breathing, so that the girl felt inclined to 
scream. Inthe evening, when George 
and Gratian were not in, she would 
often sit watching the needles, in a 
brooding dream over her still unde- 
cided future. And now and again the 
old lady would look up above her 
spectacles, move the corners of her lips 
ever so slightly, and drop her gaze 
again. She had pitted herself against 
fate; so long as she knitted, the war 
could not stop—such was the conclu- 
sion Noel had come to. Thisold lady 
knitted the epic of acquiescence to 
the tune of her needles; it was she 
who kept the war going—such a thin 
old lady, too! “If I were to hold 
her elbows from behind,” the girl used 
to think, ‘‘I believe she’d die. I ex- 
pect I ought to; then the war would 
stop. And if the war stopped, there’d 
be love and life again.” Then the 
little silvery tune would click itself 
once more into her brain and stop her 
thinking. In her lap, this evening, 
lay a letter from her father. 


My DEAREST NOLILIE, 

I am glad to say I have my chaplaincy 
and am to start for Egypt very soon. I 
should have wished to go to France, but 
must take what I can get, in view of my 
age, for they really don’t want us who 
are getting on, I fear. It is a great com- 
fort to me to think that Gratian is with 
you, and no doubt you will all soon be in 
a house where my little grandson can jo.n 
you. I have excellent accounts of him in 
a letter from your aunt, just received. My 
darling child, you must never again 
think that my (Continued on page 147) 


i : OKENANIS—the light of the Seven Stars 
‘ —had come. But, instead of seven 
stars, it was the light of seven billion. 

The sombrous darkness of twilight was 

gone, and the arctic world lay mellow and golden 
in the lap of the Long Night. High up, where the 
midday sun.would have been in a southern sum- 
\ mer sky, hung a steady, silvery illumination, the 
faintly gleaming mother-of-pearl] heart of the night 
itself, and close about this silvery heart began the 
stars. Countless and still, fixed and lifeless things 
blazing everlastingly in the sky, they lightened 
the frozen world, like unmoving and jealous eyes 
watching enviously the scintillating and more spec- 
tacular glory of the aurora. To-night, or to-day— 
for night and day must travel in terms of hours, 
even where there* is neither day nor sun—the 
f aurora was like a many robed magician. For two 
i hours Kesik Munitoowi—the sky-goddess—had 
been at play, and, as if to disprove her kinship 
to the pole, was displaying her mysterious 
charms and phosphorescent splendor over what 
would have been the western horizon. For two 
hours she had been unstreaming her banners of 
all the colors of the rainbow; for two hours she 
had frolicked in all her dazzlement of flame and 
f glow. She had sent out ten thousand dancers of 
Wy sinuous and twisting beauty; she had streaked the 
Aue | sky with pathways of gold and crimson and orange 
’ and diamond-blue, and now—as if tiring of her 


if more intricate sport—was beginning to paint her 
playground a vivid, living red. From city, village, 
and open land two thousand miles to the south, 
f there were eyes that saw her that night, and won- 
; dered at the mystery of the thing “over the pole.”’ 


; But it was under her that souls shivered, and the 
“ice of a frozen world flung back a glow to the stars 
and the mother-of-pearl heart of the sky. 

This world was dead, white, and still. It was terribly cold, so 
cold that in the air—unmoved by a breath of wind—there were 
at times steely, crackling sounds. Now and then, from out 
of the mountainous ranges of ice in Coronation Gulf, came an 
explosion that was like the rumble of a great gun as one of the 
ice mountains broke or split to its heart; and when these explo- 
sions came, their echoes ran like whimpering, ghostly things up 


the frozen surface of Bathurst Inlet, for weird and mysterious as 
60 
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For the sixth and last time Topek and Olee John 


An adventure of Swift Lightning, the 
new hero of the Great Open Spaces cre- 


ated by the author of ‘* Kazan,” “ The 
Grizzly,’ and ‘‘The Nomads of the North” 


the aurora herself was the play of that intense cold. At times it 
was as if a company of skaters were flying through the air on 
ringing steel, and one could fancy the swish of their skirts, the 
sound of voices and—far away—laughter. Yet, standing in fur 
and hood, one would not have sensed the deadliness of the cold, 
for without wind it held no bitterness or sting. 

Outside of a little cabin of saplings built at the edge of a great 
glacier-slash stood Corporal Pelletier and Constable O’Connor, 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, and a distance behind 
them was a hocded and muffled Eskimo with a sledge and a six- 
dog team. It was a month and a half ago that Pelletier had sent 
his last report down to the superintendent of “M7” Division at 
Fort Churchill, giving warning of just what had come to pass 
—hunger, death, and the scourge of wolves. - 

It was Pelletier who looked at the vivid crimson splash of the 
aurora in the west and said: 

“ Mikoo-hao—the first ‘red night’ of the winter, O’Connor. 
It’s lucky for us. It means plenty of blood to the Eskimo, and 
I’ll wager every conjurer between here and Franklin Bay is busy 
at work this minute casting out evil spirits and offering up 
prayers. The hunters along the coast ought to be on their way 
to join us to a man.” Be 

O’Connor shrugged his big shoulders with the skepticism of the 
unbeliever. He had great faith in Pelletier. He loved, with a 
man’s love, this picturesque and storm-hardened Frenchman who 
had lived half of his life along the edge of the arctic circle. But 
he had his own opinion of the gigantic wolf-hunt he had faithfully 
helped Pelletier to plan. For two weeks his clumsy fingers had 
rolled strychnin poison in pellets of caribou fat. He had faith in 
the poison. Scattered over the wide barrens, those posion-baits 
would bring death—to something. But as for the hunt 7 

“Tt’s our one chance—and theirs,” Pelletier was saying, still 
looking at the red sky. “If we can get the big pack into a cul-de- 
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and the reindeer herd set forth upon their errand 
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sac, if we can destroy even a half of it, we save five thousand 
‘caribou. And if Olee John doesn’t fail us with the reindeer, we’ll 
do it. If we succeed, it means we'll be staging big hunts up and 
down the coast all winter, and if we don’t get a sergeantcy and a 
‘corporalship out of it—” He grinned hopefully at O’Connor. 
' “We'll at least have the fun,” finished the Irishman. “Let’s 
‘move, Pelly.. I’m guessing the thermometer would say close 
‘around forty right now. Ho, you—Um Gluck; get a move on! 
Mush it! We’re on our way.” 

The Eskimo in his furs came to life. His voice rose in a clacking 
‘chatter; his long whip curled over the backs of the dogs, and, 
eager for the thrill of the trail, the malemiuts leaped out in a 
straight tawny line, whimpering and whining and clicking their 
‘jaws in their yearning for the long, clean run under the growing 
crimson of the sky, 


For many miles up and down the savage coast of Coronation 
Gulf and the rugged shores of Bathurst Inlet, there was move- 
“ment that night. The scourging hand of famine lay threatening 
over the land, and this movement was Pelletier’s awakening of the 
igloo people, their response to the “‘call’’ of the White King, who 
was to turn a great magic against the devils that possessed the 
‘devastating hordes of wolves that were driving all game from the 
barrens. 
‘The tribal camp of Topek was to be the rendezvous. It was 
Topek’s runners who had carried word of the great wolf-hunt up 
_and down the coasts, and it was Topek who sent the warning that, 
unless the wolves were driven off or destroyed, famine and death 
-would fall heavily upon the land. Faithfully he repeated the mes- 
“sage of the police, represented by Corporal Pelletier and Constable 
O'Connor in the little cabin on the glacier-slash. 
_ Under the crimson sky there was thrilling answer to the sum- 
mons. For unnumbered generations, the benighted people of 
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Coronation Gulf had lived in the belief that devils entered into 
the bodies of the blood-mad wolves in winter-time, and those who 
answered the call of Topek and the police were the youngest and 


bravest of them all. It was one thing to give battle to the big 
white bears, but quite another matter to turn human hands 
against the evil spirits. Yet they came, and two hundred hunt- 
ers headed for Topek’s village. They were protected. by many 
charms and armed with many weapons. A few had rifles, pur- 
chased in times of plenty from the whalers; some had harpoons, 
and others assegai-like lances, with which they hunted the seal. 
From farthest west of all came Olee John, an Eskimo who had 
married a wife in the white man’s way, and with him came ten of 
the bravest hunters of his village and a herd of fifty reindeer. 

The aurora, like a lamp burned out, had faded away when 
Pelletier and O’Connor came to the end of their six-hour journey 
and shook hands with Topek and almost hugged Olee John. For 
six hours thereafter the hunters continued to come in. With the 
last of them there drove from over the ice-fields a terrific wind 
filled with a sleety, shotlike snow. It swept the barrens clean. It 
filled every track and wiped out all trails. And for three days and 
three nights after that storm, by the hours of Pelletier’s watch, 
there was great activity in Topek’s camp. The cul-de-sac was 
found—a “blind cafion,”’ with ice walls and only one entrance 
—and the work of luring the wolves into it begun. Five times 
the reindeer herd went forth, guided by Topek and Olee John 
and Olee John’s men; and five times it came back, men and 
beasts near exhaustion. Yet no cry of wolf came from the rein- 
deer’s trail, and no great pack followed it in. And hundreds of 
poison-baits were scattered in the hoof-prints of the herd; yet 
no dead wolves were ever found. 

In the stolid faces of the young Eskimo hunters began to grow 
a solemn fear. The medicine-men and the elders of the tribes 
were right—devils were in the wolves, and they might as well 
offer to fight the winds. Even Topek and Olee John were losing 
faith, and in Pelletier’s heart was an ever-growing anxiety, for the 
failure of his scheme meant the loss of half the hard-earned pres- 
tige of the police. 

And for the sixth and last time Topek and Olee John and the 
reindeer herd set forth upon their errand, and in Topek’s village 
there were those who whispered that outraged gods and devils 
were about to set their curse upon the land and sea. 


II 


THIN-RIBBED and gaunt with hunger, backs: and haunches 
drooping from days and nights of futile questing for meat, Swift 
Lightning and his great pack of white wolves were heading north. 
They did not travel in close formation, as in the days of a month 
ago, when the caribou herds were ranging the barrens. They 


were scattered like a beaten army inretreat. Since the night that 
él 
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Swift Lightning had fought and killed Baloo, and thus won the 
leadership of the pack, they had made only one big kill. Then 
had come a week of storm, and after the storm the ‘caribou were 
gone. There was no longer scent of hoof on the barrens. Ina 
world trackless and illimitable, they had disappeared as utterly 
as though they had never been. Forty miles to the west, hugging 
the hollows of the coast plateaus for shelter, Swift Lightning would. 
have found them, and the pack would now have been fattening at 
the tails of the thinned and scattered herds. But after the storm 
they had gone east and south, and famine had followed them. 

Could the eves of Topek’s people have seen the return of the 
pack into its old hunting-grounds, every god within the Eskimo 
ken would have been-called upon for protection. 
no longer a superstition that devils traveled in the bodies of 
the wolves. They were devils. The hunger-madness was in their 
hearts and in their red and half-blind eyes. In other beasts, 
starvation works its natural way—the animals crawl off and die. 
In the wolf, it is a poisonous toxin. Under the billion stars and 
the silverv illumination in the heart of the sky, Swift Light- 
ning’s pack, a hundred and fitty strong, traveled in deadly 
suspicion of itself. In truth were they pirates now—pirates 
fallen out, pirates watching for the opportunities to slit one an- 
other’s throats. Red-eyed, sleepless, their jaws white as their 
bodies with the frozen drool of hunger, they watched and listened 
for the snarl and clash of fang that meant one more victim among 
their comrades. There was no howl or outcrv as they crossed the 
barren. A moving, spectral horde of gaunt and thin-ribbed 
shadows, they made their way silently through the white illumina- 
tion of the night. 

Swift Lightning, with his drop of dog—twenty generations 
removed from Skagen, the great Dane—alone had escaped the 
madness. He was hungry. He, too, was starving. His giant 
body had grown thin. His eves were red. A flaming desire pos- 
sessed him, but his heritage from Skagen had saved him, 
and he was not mad, nor did he hate. The dog-abhorrence 
of cannibalism was strong within him. A score of times he 
had seen the pack rush in to fight and rend in its monstrous 
feast over a carcass of its kind. He held himself aloof, and in his 
throat now and then—instead of the snarl of murder and hate— 
came a faint and yearning whine, and, as the pack neared its old 
hunting-ground, there grew in him once more the lure of the white 
men’s cabin on the edge of the glacier-slash. He had not forgotten 
the purring, deadly thing that had passed over his head—the 
bullet from O’Connor’s gun. But instinct rose above fear. 
Again it was Skagen, the dog of twenty years ago, who an- 
swered to the glow of yellow sun within the cabin, the smell] of 
smoke, and to that something which Swift Lightning, the wolf, 
could not understand. 

With the whine in his throat, Swift Lightning drifted back into 
the heart of the pack until the spectral shadows were traveling 
all about him. Among them he was a giant. He did not slink or 
cringe as he moved. He heard the snap of jaws in the white 
gloom, and snarls greeted him when he shouldered too near an- 
other of his clan. He sensed the deadliness of those snarls, yet he 
felt no animus in return, and, as he drifted, he made his way to the 
east. In that direction the cabin lay. It was not reason that 
drew him. The cabin had given him nothing but the smell of 
smoke and the yellow glow. Out of it death had sung close over 
his head. Yet he went, his body moving mechanically to the im- 
pulse that lived in his brain. At the edge of the pack he stopped 
and watched the last of the starving shadows as they passed him. 
Then he headed north and east. He increased his speed. It was 
not the speed of the Swift Lightning who, a few weeks ago, had 
sped like the wind down the frozen surface of Bathurst Inlet. In 
his movement there was no longer the pure joy of running. His 
muscles had ceased to respond like living wires to the thrill for 
action. His feet were sore. A steady and aching distress lay be- 
tween his ribs. The snap was gone from his jaws, the keenness of 
swift vision from his eyes, and his breath came short and quick in 
less than half'a mile. When he slowed down, he was panting. 
For a space he stood and listened. Starving, he still held his 
great head erect, and in the starlight his eyes gleamed brightly. 
He drew a deep breath and sniffed the air. And back to him, 
through the twenty years since his race had known white mas- 
ters, came once more the ghost of Skagen, the great Dane— 
through the red flood of his wild and wolfish blood rode triumph- 
antly the drop of dog. He faced the direction of the famished 
pack cautiously and alertly. He did not want to go back to it 
now, and he did not want it to follow him. In his aloneness there 
-fell upon him a new freedom. The pack was gone; the gnashing 
of teeth and the snarling of throats were gone—and he was glad. 
The air was clean, no longer heavy with the hot scent of mad 


For it was 


beasts. The stars were clear. Ahead of him lay the night, 
open and far- reaching, and filled with new promise. | 

What that promise might be was a thing of no definite fata in 
his mind. In all his world the one thing he wanted most was 
something to eat, and the cabin on the edge of the glacier-slash 
had given him nothing but the smell of smoke and the sight 
of light and the threat of sudden and mysterious death. Yet, 
again he turned in its direction. For a quarter of an hour he 
kept on. He was traveling with the wind, and twice in that time 
he stopped for an instant to test it out. The second time he stood 
longer than the first. Faintly he caught a scent in the alte 
the wolf-scent—and he growled. Half a mile farther on he 
stopped again, and the grow! was deeper and more menacing in 
his throat. The scent was stronger than before, and yet he had 
been_ moving steadily away from the pack. He increased his 
speed, and in him began to grow a sullen resentment. The wind | 
was his book. It was the one thing that held all knowledge for 
him, and it told him that, back in the night, hidden from his. 4 
eyes, something was following him. 

A fourth time he stopped, and his growl deepened into culled 
warning. The scent was stronger. His pursuer had not only kept - 
pace with him but was overtaking him. This time, Swift Light- 
ning waited, and his hair stiffened and his muscles grew 
tense for battle. It was not long before he saw a shadow 
advancing slowly through the light of the stars, approaching him 
in stealthy, slinking silence. It “stopped not more than fifty feet | 
away. And then, a step at a time, hesitatingly, cautiously, it 
advanced, and Swift Lightning gathered himself to meet an en-— 
emy. Almost within leaping-distance it stopped again, and this — 
time Swift Lightning saw that it was not white, but that it was the 
huge gray timber-wolt who had joined the pack far down in the 
scrub forest at the southern edge of the barren. 

As large and as dark as Swift Lightning was Mistik, thet 
wandering wolf of the big timber. Bred in the southern for- 
ests, wise in the ways of white men, trap-bitten and battle-- 
scarred, Mistik the Wanderer had come north with the white 
pack. In the light of the stars, the two great beasts faced 
each other. In that light, Swift Lightning’ s naked fangs gleamed, - 
his lips drew back, and slowly he began the deadly circle. Mistik- 
did not move. With steady, questioning eyes, he watched Swift 
Lightning. His jaws were closed. There was no answering - 
battle-light in his eyes. He did not snarl or growl. Magnifi-— 
cent and unafraid, he stood without movement in the center — 
of Swift Lightning’s narrowing circle, offering no challenge, beg 
traying no enmity. Slowly the snarl died out of Swift Light-_ 
ning’s throat. The gleam of his fangs faded away, and his 
flattened ears grew erect. And then he heard from Mistik, the 
wolf, a low, throaty whine. It was an offer of friendship. Tt was F 
as if the great wolf, missing the shelter of his timber, was trying © 
to tell him that he was tired of the madness and starvation of the 
pack, and that he had come to hunt with him alone, under the 
glow of the stars, and that he did not want to fight but wanted to 
be friends. 

Swift Lightning sniffed. Stiff-shouldered and still suspicious, © 
he thrust in his head. Again he heard the low whine in Mistik’s - 
throat, and he answered it. A foot at a time, circling slowly 
in the maneuver, they drew nearer, and at last their muz- 
zles touched. A deep breath rose out of Swift Lightning’s © 
chest. He was relieved. He was glad. And Mistik whined 
again and rubbed close to his shoulder, and together they looked | 
ahead into the night in this first hour of their comradeship. 

It was Swift Lightning who led the way north and east. 
His head was higher; in his eyes was a new gleam, in his 3 
blood a new warmth. He sensed the presence of a new thing in © 
his life—a new kind of comradeship. Mistik was not of the 
barren-land wolves. He was not treacherous. He did not want 
to fight. In the touch of his nose was the pledge of brotherhood, 
and Swift Lightning whined his approval of him as they sped 
through the starlight. Mistik ran at hisshoulder. Hedid not run 
as the pack-wolves ran. Bred of the forests, he was more watch- 
ful and alert. Swift Lightning’s vision was ‘ahead; Mistik’s was _ 
ahead and on both sides. At intervals, it was Swift Lightning’s — 
custom to stop dead in his tracks and sniff the back trail; Mistik, © 
with quick, sidewise swings of his head, caught the back- call : 
scent as heran. To his instincts, the pitfalls and the trickeries of 
the forests were still about him; to Swift Lightning, the open — 
barrens held no concealment for treachery or peril. In his 
knowledge of things, it was the pack that was deadly. Alone | 
under the stars were freedom and safety. 

Had Pelletier and O’Connor seen them as they ran, something 
of the majesty and the sovereignty of the wild must have im- ; 
pressed itself upon them. Had their eyes been the eyes of Aoo, . 
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the conjurer at Topek’s village, Aoo 


) inall the North racing on a mission 
of theirown. For, at the shoulders, 


Lightning had yet to learn. For Mistik had 


peril of deadfall and snare, and it was the white man h 
feared above everything else in the world. 


slinking with the caution of the hunter and the hunted. Swift 


and behind him he heard Mistik’s ominous whine. Circling the 


scent was cold. After a little, he knew that life and light and 
smoke were gone. The cabin was dead. The thrill died out 
of him, and he trotted boldly toward the window, nearer than 
he had ever gone before. Then he sat down on his haunches and 
looked steadily where he had seen the glow of yellow light. A 
hundred yards behind him sat Mistik, also on his haunches, and 
in those few seconds of their silence a gulf as wide as the barren 
itself lay between them. For in Swift Lightning there grew a 
slow and compelling desire to throw back his head and howl be- 


at it when there was light. When the cry came, Mistik slunk 
farther back, for in it there was a note that troubled him, a note 
that he had heard far south in the howling of the dogs. He 


of a mile below the cabin, and it was there Swift Lightnin 
joined him. : 
For weeks, the slash had been catching the wind-blown drift of 


to the brim. Where this had happened, the gnarled and twisted 
tops of trees lay sprawled out on the surface like the grotesque and 
agonized hands of monsters smothering underneath. In other 
places, the humors of the wind had left deep, dark pits where 
no snow had gathered at all, and into these pits Mistik’s eyes 
blazed like coals of fire. It was there, and not in the open 


noiseless stealth of the forest-wolf, he slunk down into the deepest 
and darkest of them all. Swift Lightning followed. He felt the 
shroud of tree-tops growing over his head. The brilliance of the 
stars was shut out. He was traveling in a darkness which he did 


points of flame when they turned his way. Twice he heard the 
snap of powerful snow-owl beaks not far away. Once Mistik 
made a terrific lunge at a ghostly shadow that swept so close 


purr of its wings. Out of this pit they climbed over a mountain- 
ous drift into a second, and here, also, they found no smell of 
meat. Then it was that Swift Lightning took the lead. He 
clambered again up to the level of the barren, and Mistik followed 
him as he set out for the Tom Thumb forest in which he had 
seen the big white hares weeks before. 

Neither of them ran now. ‘Their exertion in the crumbling 
avalanches and uncertain footing of the pits had betrayed more 
than ever their weakness. Hours ago they had passed through the 
physical rack of hunger. The process of starvation had developed 
beyond the stage of acute and muscular torment in their bodies. 
Its gnawing pain was gone from between their ribs. In its place 
was an increasing and, at times, almost irresistible desire to 
liedown. A little while ago it was the cabin that had urged Swift 
Lightning to greater exertion. Now it was the century-old “for- 
est”? of junipers and cedars that grew no taller than the crook of 
ii es : : a man’s arm, and his brain was filled with dancing visions of big 
Out of this pit they climbed over a mountainous white hares. 


drift into a second They came to it and passed into it. Most of it was choked ard 


barren, that he saw their first promise of meat, and, with the. 


not like, and in that darkness Mistik’s eyes were like red and green 


, would have sworn by his gods that 4 
he had seen the two greatest devils — 


the two great beasts ran inch to inch — 
: in height. In length, Mistik was the - 
S < greater of the two, but in jaw and 
chest Swift Lightning made up tke - 
: handicap; so that, in a fight, one 
‘would have hesitated to choose between them. — 

} But in Mistik’s head was much that Swi't — 
J 


fought his way in a white man’s world. His — 
yz ‘ight forefoot was deformed from the bite of a — 


trap. He had almost died in the torment and © 
fire of a poison-bait. He had discovered the 


So it happened that, when they came within scent of the — 
cabin on the edge of the glacier-slash, it was Mistik who 
drew back with a sudden warning snap of his jaws. His — 
spine shot erect; his ears grew flatter, and he circled widely ~ 
in the wind, his great body no longer erect but sinuous and — 


Lightning faced the window. There was no light in it to-night, © 
and neither was there smoke in the air. He approached nearer, ~ 


cabin cautiously, he came into all quarters of the wind. The © 


fore that dark window of the empty cabin, just as he had howled 5 
circled until he came to the edge of the glacier-slash, an eighth : 


the snow like a great furrow, and in places it was filled almost 


over their heads that they could feel the breath and hear the ; 


| 
| 
| 


by the wind. In all his life in the thick and tangled swamps 
f the South, Mistik had never seen anything like this grotesque 


and misshapen “‘forest”’ of the arctic world. Its “‘trees,’”’ some of 
‘them hundreds of years old, were like sprawling octopuses. As 


man, with far-seeing deliberation, has made human dwarfs, so 


! ; eat. 
were gone. 
even as it lay upon the barren. 


nature, with her intense cold, had made deformed and club-footed 


nchbacks of the junipers and cedars. In the terrible cold 


hey could not live to a height greater than the protecting depth 


the snow, and each year the new upstanding growth that 
mmer forced above the level was killed. And there was no 
Even the little white foxes that Swift Lightning hated 
Famine lay heavy upon the Tom Thumb forest, 


In Swift Lightning there was still one last homing instinct— 
he instinct that was drawing the starving pack. On the trails of 
he old hunts there were many bones. Now that his visions of the 

res were gone, meat ceased to exist in his comprehension of 
hings. He saw the bones. He saw them lying thick where once 
he snow had run red with warm blood under the stars. Toward 
he bones he set out, and Mistik—strong in his faith, even as his 


strength ebbed away—kept with him neck to neck. 


An hour later they came upon the broad and beaten path where, 


for the sixth and last time, Topek and Olee John and Olee John’s 


eindeer herd had traveled over the open barren. . It was warm 
d rich with the smell of meat. The air still breathed the fra- 
tance of steaming, heated flesh. Swift Lightning’s heart leaped 
o his throat. He stood, for a space, atremble. And Mistik 
mbled beside him. Every desire of hunger flamed up in them 
new, painful and terrible again, as desire is roused in the thirst- 
ing man who sees the rippling water of a mirage close ahead of 
in the desert. In those moments they breathed deeply and 
tood still, while their bodies, like machines straining to a new 
ask, gathered themselves for the final tremendous effort. Their 
Jlood ran swifter. Their heads.shot erect. The fagged muscles 


of their shoulders and legs hardened as they stood, and in their 
poise was a fresh alertness. They had not only struck the trail of 
a herd, but the herd was near, and instinctively they were listen- 
ing to catch the beat of its hoofs. 


James Oliver Curwood 


‘smothered under drifted snow. Here and there were places swept 
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And then Swift Lightning sat down in the middle of the rein- 
deer-trail and, with his gray muzzle turned up to-the stars, sent 
back over the barren the hungering, wailing meat-cry of the pack. 
And Mistik, squatting on his haunches beside him, opened his 
great jaws to add voice to that cry, so that together they sent 
far and wide over the windless plains the summons to the hunt. 
From a mile away came answer. From two miles another. Voice 
carried to voice, until, under the billion stars, the white world 
shivered to the thrilling news, and starving, thin-ribbed shadows 
raced in like ghosts from out of the night—a hungry, savage horde, 
pitiless and unpitied, scourging Huns of the upper lands, fiercest 
of all fighters for the meat of life. 

And the way of their craving stomachs led this time straight 
to a white man’s trap. 


II 


WueErE the early slashings of winter storm had piled the ice 
high on a finger of land between Arctic Sound and Bathurst Inlet 
was the cul-de-sac—a great fissure half a mile in length between 
ragged walls of ice and snow, a glacier-chasm with but one opening 
—a trap from which there was but one escape. At its neck it was 
a hundred yards in width, at its end less than twenty. 

Into this trap Topek and Olee John had driven the reindeer 
herd. Not once but six times had they driven the herd between 
the ice walls, and for the sixth time the reindeer were in their ice 
stockade midway between the mouth and the end of the cul-de- 
sac. Pelletier’s scheme was simple, and—if it worked smoothly— 
deadly. Vividly te had pictured the success of it in his mind. 
Hot on the trail of the reindeer, the pack would rush in, and from 
their concealment, close to the mouth of the crevasse, a hundred 
hunters would drop in behind them, and at the reindeer stockade 
there would be many more to protect Olee John’s herd from harm. 
The pack would be driven to the narrow end of the cul-de-sac, and 
there it was that Pelletier figured the great slaughter would be 
made. 

Topek, uncovering his hooded ears to listen, was first to hear 
the far-away shot of a gun that signaled’ the gathering of the 
wolves. An instant later carre a nearer (Continued on page 124) 


Together they sent far and wide over the windless plains the summons to the hunt 


She would recognize the tune and put her hands to her hair, smiling. 


The Colleen Rue 


HE wizened, swarthy stool-pigeon 

turned, flitting like a ghost, from 

Sixth Avenue into Fifty-seventh 

Street. The big Irish detective 

followed, lounging lazily at the side door to 

Marie’s, the great dress-designer. The stool-_ 

pigeon stopped to light a cigarette. The cigarette dropped 

from his fingers. He bent to the ground. O’Connell passed 
him lazily. 

“They’re up-stairs, 
the side of his mouth. 

‘All right—beat it!”’ 

“You ain’t going up alone?”’ 
He fumbled at his boot-lace. 
going up alone?” 

“Beat it!” O’Connell’s tone was decisive. The stool-pigeon 
stepped into Fifth Avenue like a ferret, disappeared. Inside the 
door, the young detective kicked his shoes off, and, noiselessly 
as a cat, for all his wrestler’s bulk, he stepped up the stairs. He 
listened for an instant outside the storeroom door. . 

“We'll make about eight bundles out of them and pile them in 
the car. It’s a pipe.” 

“Ninety dresses, and each one of them worth five hundred 
bucks, and they’ll get twice as much in South America for them. 
Listen, fellows: There’s nothing to it 

“Cut it out,’ came an imperative voice, ‘‘and get to work! 
The cops is fixed, but you never can tell what will turn up.” 

O’Connell pushed the door open and loosened up his gun. 
Inside, three electric torches punched through the dark like 
miniature search-lights. Three shadows moved about like 


mummers in the setting for a Dunsany play. On the floor, 
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Guinea Joe whispered huskily, out of 
“There’s three of them.” 


Guinea Joe never looked up. 
“They’re bad guys. You ain’t 


By Donn Byrne 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


“Oh, the ‘Colleen Rie eke ‘Red-haired Girl,” she would laugh 4 


frocks that cost thousands of dollars lay 
piled like so many rags. O’Connell stepped 
into the room. 

“You'd better come along with me, ” he 
said quietly ; “the captain will be glad te 
see you.’ 

The men whipped around like terrified rats. 

The three torches converged to a white blazing point on 
O’Connell’s black hair, his ruddy, Greek-featured face, his gray 
eyes—now dangerous slits. 

“T’m O’Connell,” he said quietly. ‘‘Come on,” he Sianpel 
“throw those gats into that pile of skirts or I’ll bore you! Come 
on, Julius; I know you all. Get busy.” 

Julius, the “Fighting Yid,” the most dangerous burglar in 
New York, walked over to the detective. He held his hand 
away from his sides. 

“Listen, now, Mr. O’Connell,” he pleaded, with singeomy 
Galician intonation: “I know it—you got us. But be reason: 
able.” 

“What do you mean ‘reasonable?’ ”’ O’Connell asked, ugly. 

“Tf I go now to trial, I get it maybe a long stretch in, now, uf 
river. Maybe, now, a hundred dollars id 

“Come on!” ©’Connell was snarling like a teased dog. 

“Three hundred.” 3 

There was no answer. The Fighting Yid took his handkerchie 
from his pocket and wiped his streaming forehead. In the back- 
ground, his helpers stood tense, like quivering horse-flesh. 

“Five hundred, by God! Five hundred!” he broke in ys 
terically. 

“T’ll see that five hundred,’’ O’Connell drawled, as though in F 
poker game. With quivering, uncontrolled fingers, like the finger: 


ee 


f a drug fiend, Julius took a roll from his pocket and counted five 
undred out in fifties, twenties, and tens. Perspiration fell from 
he burglar’s forehead on the saffron bills as great drops of 
utumn rain fall on leaves. O’Connell snapped it from his hand 
and pocketed it, his eyes never leaving the gang. 

“Outside!” he barked at them. Without a word, the three 
iled through the door past him, slipped down the stairs care- 
ully, and out in the street. 

For a long time he stood at the door tkere, ard the high blue 
arc-lights of Fifth Avenue, shooting their rays into the room, fell 

n his face, and showed it up gray and lined and set like a death- 
mask, and brought out vaguely the shamed, troubled look in his 
yes, such as shows in the eyes of fallen women, only much more 
hameful. 


Ii 


In any Irish saloon in New York, on Third Avenue, for 
nstance, from the Bowery to the Bronx; at Celtic Park, of a 
unday; at Jim O’Brien’s, at Arverne; anywhere the Irish 
oregather, you can make yourself at home by discussing three 
‘subjects. One is home rule. One is the possibility of finding an 
Trish-born heavyweight champion of the world, such as they 
thought Peter Maher might be, or Tom Sharkey, or Jim Coffey, or 
Roscommon. The third is Jer O’Connell. The last is the most 
popular; the first two are abstract theses, but the subject of 
’Connell is warm with humanity and romance. 

_ “T mind him in Fermanagh, I do, begor,” they will tell you, 
“and he was as good a wrestler then as he is now. I mind him in 
Liverpool, the time he was beaten by the Austrian, and he put 
up a fight that broke the champion’s heart. He lost, to be sure— 
he lost. What could you expect? One hundred and eighty-five 
pounds against two hundred and thirty, and Jer O’Connell only a 
slip of alad. Aye, but he fought two hours before he went down. 
_ “A great pity now,” a canny Northerner will put in, “that he 
doesn’t go in for it as a profession.”’ 

“Sure—he loves the game; that’s what it is,” another will 
say. ‘And the money doesn’t mean anything to him. Tell me 
mow: Can you see Jer O’Connell traveling around from city to 
city, faking matches, the way the Poles do -be doing and the 
Turks and Greeks? Tell me now: Can you see him doing that?” 


9 


Three policemen came 
pelting in. They looked 
at the prisoner. They 
looked at O'Connell. 
“It’s Chick Torre, = 
they murmured in awe. 
“And the Wrestler’ s 
got him” 


“T cannot,” will come the answer. ‘He’s 
oo straight, Jer is.” 

“Tt was in Fermanagh, too, he first knew 

e wife?” 

“In Fermanagh, it was.” 

He is thirty-two now, Detective O’Connell is, with the shoul- 
ers of Herakles and the waist of Apollo, two hundred pounds of 
teel and whalebone, only twenty pounds heavier, and practically 


he same man as he was twelve years ago in his home in Lisnaskea. 
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Martin O’Connell is dead now, and his wife, Moyra, and Jer’s 
sister, little Sheila, is alone in the big homestead on the hill—a 
pretty girl, as pretty in her way as Di De Bourke herself. A 
great place it must have been then, with old Martin, the ruddy 
farmer, attending to the work in the fields, and his wife, Moyra, 
pottering about the dairy, and little Sheila, winsome as a pixy, 
going hither and thither in the old-time garden, while Jer, son of 
the house, went from fair to fair, trading in cattle, or appeared at 
the wrestling-tournaments, meeting lively Cornishmen at collar- 
and-elbow, and heavy Russians pushing like draft-horses in the 
clumsy Greco-Roman style, and deft, agile Spaniards and Greeks 
sparring for catch-as-catch-can holds—and coming home, in the 
main victorious, with an Irish song on his lips and a smile in 
his eye. 

“In four years,” wrote old Watson in the Mirror of Life, 
“O’Connell will be champion of the world if he persists. If he 
persists—for he has not the professional but the amateur tem- 
perament.” 

In Fermanagh they will tell you that Jer O’Connell left for 
New York because he was a roaming Irishman, irresponsible, 
happy-go-lucky. But little Sheila knows better, and I know 
better, and so does O’Connell’s wife, who was Diana De 
Bourke. 

I wonder how many men made serious love to Diana De Bourke 
in that one season of hers in London and in the two in Dublin 
town. A round hundred, I should fancy. There was none could 
resist her. A fine figure of a woman, you said instinctively, as 
she came into a room, giving tribute to that glorious presence. 
And then you looked from her noble, mobile proportions to the 
glorious head and face, and you drew in your breath so quickly 
that it seemed like a sob. 

Balanced on those white shoulders, as delicately as a juggler 
balances an ivory ball on a wand, was a head that would drive 
men mad. <A dim, regular face, like a strange white flower; mag- 
nificent hair, tawny ‘red, like autumn apples—hair, one knew, 
that, if unbound, would come to her knees; eves, now gray, now 
green, like the shallower parts of the sea, and chiseled lips that 
had the indescribable red of dove’s feet. 

They all loved her. They all told her so. They all asked 
her to marry them. In London there were John Crane, the young 
Oxford poet, who wrote her ballads, rondels, and chants royaux; 
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Bassett. Barett, the under-secretary of the Foreign Office; Car- 


cassanne, the painter. 

“Vou are in love,” she told them, “with your idea of what love 
is, with me asa figure i in the foreground. ” And she sent them off. 

“Thank God!” they said later. ‘‘She is the most beautiful 
woman since Helen of Troy. But where her heart ought to be, 
there is nothing but a lump of ice.” 

To the older men in Dublin and in London, such as Mendel, 
the banker, and Sir John Digby, the polo-player, and Captain 
Hutchinson, of the Inniskillens, and a host of others, she was very 
frank. 

“T cannot. marry you,” she told them, 
I do not care for you as a wife should.” 

“But in time,” they protested. 

“No!” she said firmly. “I’m sorry; no!” 

And they went away, one by one, some of them smiling and 
losing gallantly, as a gentleman should, and some of them paying 
her the compliment of drinking at great length and very expan- 
sively, and some of them, very humanly, damning her to hell. 
But they went away. 


“because, simply, 


Ill 


SHE must have been very glad to get back to Lisnaskea, 
and, after these mental pawings, to roam around with her father’s 
tenant’s son, young Jer O’Connell, her childhood’s friend with 
the laughing eyes and singing mouth. They were great com- 
rades, those two, seemingly. On his wrestling matches she would 
wager her dress-allowance, and sometimes win, and less often not. 
And when he would be at home, she met him continually and 
walked about with him through the flowering Maytime hawthorn 
trees, when the primroses came out and the cuckoo called ridicu- 
lously from a quarter-mile away, and in November frost, when the 
black roads were inlaid with silver and the rabbits and the hares 
streaked up and down. 

Together they would stroll around Lough Erne, he with his 
hunting terriers behind him, on the off-chance of an otter; herself, 
as always, silent. A lilt would come from his lips, and she would 
iurn.and find: him looking at her with that half-roguish, half- 
impertinent, wholly innocent smile to which outlanders have 
applied the hideous and vulgar term of “blarney.”” She would 
recognize the tune and put her hands to her hair, smiling. 

“Oh, the ‘Colleen Rue’—the ‘Red-haired Girl,’” she would 
laugh. And laughing, too, he would begin the old street-ballad, 
with its swinging rhythm and intricate internal rimes: 


“Are you Aurora, or the beauteous Flora, Euterpasia, or Venus bright? 

Or Helen fair, beyond compare, that Paris stole from the Grecian’s 
sight? 

O fairest creature, you have enslaved me, I’m intoxicated by Cupid’s 
clue, 

Whose golden notes and infatuation deranged my ideas, O Colleen Rue!” 


Her own eyes would twinkle mischievously, and, half under her 
breath, she would sing back to him: 


“Sir, I am surprised and dissatisfied at your tantalizing insolence. 

IJ am not so stupid, or enslaved by Cupid, as to be duped by your 
eloquence. 

Therefore, desist from your solicitations. 
trues 

To a lad I love beyond all earthly treasures, and he’ll soon be em- 
bracing his Colleen Rue.” 


I am engaged—TI declare it’s 


Then came a time when the song did not come spontaneously 
to O’Connell. It was hard to smile with the eyes. Something 
within was being repressed, hidden. 

It was about autumn-time, when the yearly emigration to 
America was at its highest, and the men who had not gone to 
America were in England cutting the harvest, that O’Connell 
decided to bundle and go. He spoke to old Martin, his father. 

“‘T’m off to make my fortune,” he said. 

Old Martin was furious, as he might well be. Moyra, Jer’s 
mother, was troubled. -She wondered what had come over her 
son. But little Sheila wept to herself, for she knew. 

‘““Why don’t you ask her, Jer?”’ she murmured. 

“As well ask the kingfisher on the stream to mate with the 
curlew of the bog,” he said bitterly. Then he laughed. “Tbe 
bringing home a Yankee wife one of these days.” 

“You never will,” his sister reproved. 

So to New York came Jer O’Connell, young, laughing—in his 
sportsman’s way, careless of all things, ready for anything. In 
due time his money gave out, as money will do, and it became 
necessary for him to do something for a livelihood. He might 


have become a great professional wrestler, but the naked com- 
mercialism of the American mat disgusted him. When he wres-_ 
tled, he fought for supremacy—a clean, sporting fight, lose or win. 
But to travel from town to town giving crooked exhibitions to a 
prearranged decision—that revolted against every instinct in him, 
He turned away with a wry face. 

“Why don’t you join the police force?” a friend asked him, 

‘“Begor—that’s an idea!” a 

In due time, through the efforts of various off cials of the Irish — 
Counties’ Association, and by means of his splendid frame and 
honest eye, Jer O’C onnell was clothed in the blue- and-gold of the 
New York officer, and on lonely nights he patrolled Broadwa: 
from Fourteenth Street southward, a deserted district, with br 
little to do. And, in the mean time, he came into prominence ij 
athletics, wrestling at benefits here and there, and appearing 
occasionally in the bouts staged at neighboring vaudeville house 
where he nearly always won. His fellow policemen were proud of. 
him.. 

““We’ve got Martin Sheridan, the discus-thrower,” they 
boasted. ‘‘We’ve got Matt McGrath. And now we've got Jer 
O’Connell, the wrestler. Is it any wonder they call us “Ney a 
York’s Finest??” ee 

They discussed, as all New York discussed, his bout with Aber a 
the Greco-Roman, when O’Connell lost only after two hours i 
fight. They told one another with glee of the perspiration pouring 
from the face of Stanislau Bendyk, the giant Pole, when O’Con= 
nell slammed home the full-nelson hold and punished the Euro- 
pean champion for twenty minutes until the Pole tapped the floor 
in signal of defeat.. And they spoke of his bout with Cyclone 
Kelly, and of the night that they saw the shoulders of Hans 
Schreyer, the burly Saxon, nailed to the mat. 

They regarded him more or less as an ornament to the police 
force, to be exhibited on athletic occasions, not as a trustworthy — 
guardian of public property, until the night when, single-handed, | 
he captured the Chick Torre gang on St. Marks Place. ; 

They had robbed a Harlem bank in broad daylight, had Chicas 
and his helpers, jumping from a taxi-cab and shooting the cashier. 
For three weeks, the city and-country had been combed for them. 
Hope was given up. They were said to.be in Mexico, playing the 

races at Tia Juana, or on some cattle-boat out at sea. —~ 

He was on his way across to the Bowery from Broadway, 
humming a little song to himself, when he saw a figure come 
warily out of a saloon, sniff round like a rat, scurry along the walls | 
as an intimidated dog might, disappear like a ghost in an apart 
ment-house hallway. 

“‘Begor, there’s a man will stand watching,” O’ Connell decided 

Regardless of the law of entering premises without a warrant, ie 
acting on intuition alone, O’Connell was after him like a flash. 
Like a flash he was up the apartment-house stairs. He got his 
foot in the door of the top rear flat as it was closing. , 

‘“Who’s there?’’ came a husky whisper. a 

“Just a friend who dropped in for a chat.” He pushe ex 
door open. 

There were four men in the room, he noticed in Ge infinit. mal 
space of time before the light went out—three swarthy, under- 
sized men—Italians, or possibly Jews—and j a burly Scandinavian. 
Then there was darkness and spitting guns. = ae 

“Well, I don’t know rightly myself,” O’Connell will tell you, - 
if you ask him to describe the fight at Number Seventy-three. - 
But you gather that he jumped where one man was, with his — 
right fist swinging clean for the solar plexus. The man fell like 
a pole-axed beeve. O’Connell dropped on his hands and knees, 2 as 
the automatics thundered above him, feeling his way across the — 
floor as he would feel it over a wrestling- mat. A touch of a 
trouser leg, and he had his arms about a man’s middle. He swung z 
the crook above his head in a rage that was all but berserker. 
He flung him away. There was the crash of glass as Chick’s 
assistant went through the window, a scream as he hurtled through 
the air streetward. 

“Wait; I get this big Polack.” O’ Connell heard the Swede 
mumble in the darkness. The blond giant rushed om him with 
arms swinging. They clinched. They went to the floor, fighting 
like mad wolves. In twenty seconds, O’Connell slipped home 
the dreaded head-lock. Under the terrible leverage of forearms 
and biceps, the Scandinavian’s jaw crumbled like defective glass. 
There was the trample of feet on the stairs. 

“Tm through, fellows,’’ came the last man’s voice. ce 
lights flared up. A gun fell at O’Connell’s feet. The swarthy © 
Neapolitan walked over and held out his hands. O’ Connell’s : 
handcuffs snapped home with a click. 

The door was smashed open, and three policemen, alarmed byl 
the shots and the broken body in the street, came pelting in. 
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They looked around the bullet-hacked room. They looked at 


the two inert bodies. They looked at the prisoner. They looked 
at O’Connell. 
“Tt’s Chick Torre,’ they murmured in awe. “And the 


Wrestler’s got him.” 


An exploit such as this could only end in preferment, and 
preferment came to Jer O’Connell in the shape of being advanced 
to the grade of detective, a thing for which he was as manifestly 
unfitted as a great Dane would be for running a course with a 
hare. But all about him the maiority of the detectives were not 
the hawk-faced, keen-eyed criminologists such as fiction of the 
cheaper sort is wont to portray. They were hard fighters, raised 
to sleuthdom by virtue of prowess—harsh, material men, with 
great know ledge of the world and iron jaws. 

“How is it done?’’ O’Connell asked, in frank stupidity. 

“We'll put you wise,” said his fellow officers. “First, you got 
to get a stool-pigeon.” And they explained to him that, as it was 
manifestly impossible for him to enter the saloons and resorts of 
criminals and by himself to extract the secrets of that closest 
of all gilds, it was necessary for him to employ a ferret to 
cozen information here and there, to pick up a trail as a 
bloodhound might, and lead to the capture. Pe must be 
assisted by one of the brotherhood. There was an adage about 
setting a thief. 

‘““What do I give this stool-pigeon?”’ 


““Give him?” they laughed. ‘You give him nothing. You 
just let him alone in his own line of work.” 

“Let him burgle—pick pockets?” 

“Sure! You got. to,” was the hardened reply. “Everyone 


does it.” 

It didn’t seem quite right to O’Connell. Setting a thief to 
catch a thief was fine, but Jetting a thief thieve in order to catch 
other thieéves— Still and all, that was evidently the only way to 
do. One had to.- All the others did it. 
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The safe-blower he'd out the rollin quivering, 
nervous fingers. “I got a mother up in 
Simpson Street, Mr. O'Connell,” 


went the singsong hysteria 


_ the blond, giant: Esthonian and the slim, pantherlike Celt spa 


IV 


FIvE years passed, and Martin O’Connell, the bluff farmer 
was dead, and his wife, Moyra, with him. The big farm on th 
hill was still there with little Sheila and a new-found husband i 
it. But Sheila, knowing her brother was trying to forget, wrot 
no news of the De Bourkes. So O’Connell did not know that 
De Bourkes’ mansion was haunted by poverty as by a gray gho 
He knew not that old Sir Roger, in his simplicity a little pinche 
but not poor, had been hypnotized by golden literature whic 
promised fortunes greater than those the Spanish capt 
brought from Aztec lands. 

The old squire went to Belfast to investigate the promises hel 
out to him, and there he fell in with vultures trom Hull 
Birmingham and Manchester, parasites of whom their ow 
countrymen were ashamed. They rubbed their hands. 

‘“‘Here comes an Irish gentieman!”’ Their mouths wate 
“Here comes an Irish gentleman!” There was in their eyes th 
hideous look of the stoat as he watches the proud and speck 
trout. ‘“‘Here comes an- Irish gentleman! Let us treat him 
a dog!”’ . 

And very like a yellow cur they treated him. Sir Roger con 
not understand it, as he would not believe evil of the least of mer 
In the end, it became patent to him. And the proud, os 
heart in him broke in two pieces. And he just died. 
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THROUGH all the great opera-house, breaths were stilled 
uncer the flaring green lights above the white mat on the sta 


forahold. A quick feint, a dodge, a moment of flying white bodies; 
and the Russian hed O’Connell with an arm-lock and half-nelson. 

Minow, one of the Big Five in wrestling, settled himself co 
fortably to punish the Celt, grinning his cruel half-snarl at th 
audience. The audience hooted back. ‘There was no sportsma: 
ship to Minow. 

“Don’t give in, Jer! Don't give in to him!” ‘The admirers 
in the audience boomed like artillery. On the mat, the referee ~ 
hovered around like an uneasy bird. Agony “swept across | 
O’Connell’s face in flushes of white and red. At times, i 
would writhe like a snake. At times, he would twist double to” 
an archer’s bow and spring like a salmon. The Russian held a 
him like a wild thing caught in a trap. The roar of the audi=9 
ence died suddenly. ‘The crisis was too acute for sound. ¥ 

In an instant, O’Connell sagged, became dead weight.” 
For an infinitesimal fraction of a moment, he lay on his ~ 
side, every muscle relaxed as though life had gone from him. © 
Minow, for the same fraction, wes puzzled. In that frac— 
tion, Minow lost. With the quick turn of a= 
lizard, O’Connell. had slipped from the hold 
and was on his feet, dazed, staggering, com 
pletely beaten, but on his feet. The whistle © 
blew the end of the period. The audience 
roared like the sea. 

From her seat at the rear of the 
house, where she was with a girl 
companion, Di De Bourke rose and 
slipped through the lobby, her vague, 
flowery face set firmly. She wen 
out to the street. The man at the 
stage-door did not stop her, so full 
of high purpose did she seem. ' She 
blundered up unknown stairs to the © 
wings on the stage. She walked” 
straight to where O’Connell sat 
among his handlers. 

“T’ll go ahead til! he ae me, but | 
ma done man, ” the wrestler, was” 
saying. J 

“For our sake, Jer, try, boy!” A 
burly policeman was near sobbing. 

“T’m a done man.’’. 

“For the sake of old Ireland!” 
some fool urged. 

“Vm a done man.’ : 

The referee raised ve whistle to his. 
lips. Diana stepped forward. 
‘For the sake of the Colleen Rue!” 
Her voice came clear like a bugle 
“Beat him, bov; beat him!” 

He looked (Caniinued on page 133), 
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Horses’ Rights for Women 


HEN you asked anyone in 
Great Britain the secret of the 
strength which that country 

had shown in the war, the an- 


_ swer was invariably one word: “Women.” 


our women who have made it possible for 


The British newspapers agreed: “It is 


us to win the war, if we win it.”” One of the 

munitions manufacturers, when I com- 

mented upon the country’s incredible output of war-material, 
replied, “It has been done by our women.” When I was 
amazed at the amount of food that was being produced under 
the provisions for cultivating idle land, the government official 
explained, “‘ That is due to the efforts of our women.”’” And a re- 
port from the British Bureau of Information summed it all up: 
“But for the work of women, the wheels of industry could not 


have been kept in motion, nor could our armies have been 


maintained in the field.” 

I was told that a million women had gone into farm-work, 
and instead of raising only twenty per cent. of the farm-products 
that were consumed in the country, Great Britain was now raising 
eighty per cent. Nearly a million women were employed on 
munitions alone. The British were manufacturing as many 
heavy shells in four days as they had been turning out in a year 
when the war began; and a government report declared, “‘ Nine- 
tenths of the whole manufacture of shells is now due to the 
labor of women.” Another million were engaged in essential 
industries. Thousands were in service behind the British lines 
in France, and among them I saw many young girls driving 


_ officers’ automobiles under fire and along dangerous roads where 


———_— 


a chauffeur needed the greatest skill and daring. “They make 
daredevil chauffeurs,” I was told. ‘‘The best we have.” 
Everyone spoke of the courage of the women who were manu- 
facturing high explosives. When an accident turned one of their 
plants into a shambles, those who escaped returned to work 
smiling as heroically as the Tommies on their way back to the 
trenches. A Welsh girl in a London shell factory had her hand 
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caught in a machine and all but torn from 
her wrist. She stood chatting to the men 
who were working to release her mangled 
fingers. One of her gir! friends asked, 
“Doesn’t it hurt?” and she whispered: “It 
hurts all right. I just want to show them 
I’m Welsh.” I saw girls who had lost an 
eye, a leg, or an arm in munition accidents. 
1 saw many who had been scarred. They 
had to.handle poisons that often ruined their complexions, de- 
stroyed their skins, or ‘“‘scalped” them, as the slang phrase 
was, by killing their hair, their eyelashes, and their eyebrows. 
They all worked with a knowledge of the chances they were 
taking. I complimented one of them on her bravery. “It’s 
work that has to be done,” she said. “We are all glad to be 
able to help.” 

And everyone was surprised by their skill and their endurance. 
It was found, officially, that a girl of eighteen was equal in in- 
telligence and ability to an unskilled man of twenty-five, and that 
she was less liable to tire at “repetition work” than youths or 
unskilled men. They learned more rapidly than men. “After 
a few weeks, women on fitters’ work were nearly as efficient as 
skilled men,” a government report said, “and fitting is skilled 
engineering.” They were, for the most part, better than men in 
processes that required unusual nimbleness of hand and delicate 
sureness of touch. But their endurance was the great miracle. 
As blacksmiths’ strikers, wielding seven-pound hammers; as 
truck-loaders, handling boxes of ammunition weighing as much 
as a hundred and eighteen pounds; as excavators, with pick and 
shovel; as laborers in annealing furnaces, they did the heaviest 
sort of work as well as the men had ever done it. And it was 
officially reported of a woman in the annealing furnace of a Glas- 
gow locomotive plant that ‘‘she seems to be heat-proof, and 
when men at another furnace have been seen to be fagged, she 
has gone to help them.” 

All this will be no surprise to those who remember that in 


the early days ot the human race, all the industrial labor was 
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done by women while their men hunted or fought. Among savage 
tribes to-day, the woman is the worker. The endurance of peas- 
ant women is well known. And the surgeons tell us that any 
woman bears pain better than a man. 

What stuck in my thoughts was a wholly different matter. 

I had been at St. Dunstan’s Hospital in London, where there 
were several hundred blind soldiers, ‘and I found that nine-tenths 
of them had had opportunities to marry since they had lost their 
sight. The maternal instinct In women 
took pity on them. There were plenty 
of charming and beautiful girls ready 
to help care for them for the 


rest of their lives. But the gir!s 
who had been scarred or 
maimed in the muni- 


tions works—what of 
them? lasked a woman 
who was conducting us 
through one of 
these plants 
whether any of 
the wounded girls 
had ever received 
an offer of mar- 
riage after her ac- 
cident. She re- 
plied: ‘‘Not to 
my knowledge. 
No; not-one.” 
And as iar as I 
could learn, what 
she said of this 
plant was true of 
all of them. 

That difference 
between the con- 
sequence of injury 
to men and to 
women in war- 
time stuck in my 
thoughts, as I sav. It 
was not a difference for 
which the government or 
society or the state could 
be blamed. No; it was a 
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(Above) Women have become proficient in the art of acetylene welding (Below) Women harvesters using a tractor on a farm in England 


his wounds four not be a bar to his mating when he returned 
But it was also nature’s way of making the woman keep hee 
body out of danger, because her health and safety were of firs lst 
importance to the future health and strength of the tribe 
Engiand was pouring out the lives of her men on the battle-front. 
That was terrible enough. But, on 
ber home front, in dangerous tas ks 
and truly destructive labor, | 
was also pouring out th 
lives of her women. And that 
might prove fatal. 
The danger had bee 
seen. The government 
had somewhat provid 
against it by regu. 
lating woman 
work and the con- 
ditions of that 
work for her p 
tection. =a 


tempt to provide 
for the future 
generation, the 
mother was being 
cared for by the 
state before the 
bifth of her child 
and during her 
convalescence. 
Similar laws were 
proposed in Eng- 
land. There was, 
of course, a gen- 
eral feeling that the 
war-time conditions 
were necessarily abnor- 
mal and unavoidable, 
though they were also con- 
sidered as merely temporary. 
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But the more I saw of 
women in war-time, the 
more I realized that these 
“abnormal conditions” 
were only an exaggeration 
of our ordinary peace-time 
conditions, and that the 
danger which was so ob- 
viously threatening the 
future of Great Britain, 
through the bodies of her 
women in war-industries, 
was equally threatening 
her future and the future 
of America, through the 
bodies of women in the in- 
dustries of peace. 

For example, take this 
matter of providing for the 
care and support of moth- 
ers in order to assure the health 
and strength ot the coming gen- 
eration. Take, to be explicit, a 
case that I had in my court in 
Denver before the war—the case 
of Mrs. N : 

_ Her husband had worked in the smelters. 
He had been employed there for sixteen 
years from ten to twelve hours a day. Work 


in the smelters is a dangerous occupation, In the laboratory of a French 
and under our Colorado law he should not base hospital 


have been on duty more than eight hours a 
day; but, in order to evade the law, his employers had trans- 
ferred the men in the smelters to the pay-roll of the railroad, 
where they might work twelve hours legally. At the end of 
a hard day, a tired workman stumbled against a pail of water 
and upset it on a slag pile. The slag exploded and killed Mr. 
N——. The railroad company paid Mrs. N—— two hundred 
and fifty dollars for the life of her husband, and that was the 
end of the first chapter. 
» Mrs. N , with six young children, settled down in a little 
house by the railroad tracks to a life of poverty and ill-paid labor. 
The children were allowed to run wild, because she could not 
look after them; she had to leave home to earn for them. They 
Were continuously hungry, because she could not earn enough 
tofeed them. Near the house, the railroad’s box cars were always 
tanding as a temptation to mischief. Tommy, her eldest boy, 
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soldiers made blind 


in the war 


broke into a box car, one 
day, stole two dollars’ 
worthof lead that had come 
from the smelter—the 
smelter where his father 
had been killed— 
sold it for sixty 
cents, and took the 
money to his 


Englishwoman breaking lumps of iron ore 


mother. He was 
arrested and brought 
to the Juvenile 
Court. End of chap- 
ter two. 

The agents of our 
state -Humane So- 
ciety, . so-called, 
here entered the 
case to report 
that they had in- 
vestigated Mrs. 
N—— and found 
that she.was 
“bad.” In anat- 
tempt to eke out 
her earnings; she 
had .taken a 
boarder in her 
little shack. In 
the course of time 
and temptation 
she had entered 
into relations 
with this boarder 
which the Hu- 
mane Society 
described as ‘‘im- 
moral.”  There- 
fore they pro- 
posed to take 
all her chil- 
dren away 
from her and 
put them in Ss 
orphan asy- © Press nuosreamn 
lums, and 
leave her to complete her ruin. 

That is to say, society having killed her 
husband by failing to enforce the laws for his protection, and 
having left her without the means to raise her six future citizens 
e‘hciently, and having forced her into the temptations of immo- 
rality in order to save them from starvation, and having de- 
bauched her boy Tommy in the same process of poverty—society 
now proposed to punish her and Tommy and all the other children 
for the acts and omissions of which society had been guilty. 

Our Juvenile Court, of course, does not see the responsibili- 
ties of society fulfilled in this way, and we did what we could to 
save Mrs. N—— and Tommy and her other little citizens from 


complete disaster. But, asa result of this and many similar cases, 
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we lobbied the Col 
rado legislature for 
Mothers’ Con 
pensation A 
that should allo 
us to pay su¢ 
women as Mr 
N—— as mu 
as fifty dollars 
month to stay : 
home and re 
their young fam 
lies, so that the 
might bea prof 
to the state in 
stead ofa loss. - 
was peace-tim 
The war had ne 
taught the worl 
the value of mothe 
and children. to tl 
state. The legislatu 
would not act. 

In the mean time, 
Progressive campaig 
in Colorado won tl 
initiative and refe 
endum, by which. tk 
people. themselve 
could initiate legisl: 
tion. One of the fir 
laws that we initiated was the Mother 
Compensation Act. But thelaw containe 
no appropriation of money to carry it ou 
In Denver we hed to ask the city council for the money. W 
asked for an appropriation of five thousand dollars. 4 

That seemed little enough, but it was too much for a committe 
of business men from the Denver Chamber of Commerce, wh 
came to the hearings on the city budget and objected to givin 
five thousand dollars to assist destitute mothers. They said : 
was “paternalism,” “an encouragement to pauperism,” “a fad, 
“the worst sort of socialism.” They would have called it “Bo 
shevism,” but that word had not yet been initiated itself. The 
argued against any appropriation for mothers. 

While they were arguing, I glanced down the budget and foun 


Rem reading, “For the Dog-catcher’s Department, eight thou- 

md dollars.” Icalled their attention to thisitem. Thecity was 
providing eight thousand. dollars for the purpose of seeing that 
the streets were not overrun with homeless, ill-bred, and danger- 
ous dogs. ‘It was, in effect, an appropriation to provide fora good 
breed of well- cared-for dogs by catching and destroying all the 
poor mongrels for whom nobody would buy a tag. I pleaded for 
“dogs’ rights for women.” If they could appropriate e ght thou- 
sand dollars for the better breeding of dogs without being ‘“‘pa- 
ternalistic,’ couldn’t they give five thousand dollars to ensure a 
better breed of human beings? Would they do more for the 
ofispring of a dog than for the children of a human mother? 
‘They decided that they could grant “‘dogs’ rights for women,’ 
nd the business men dropped their objection. After the hearing, 
me of them came to me and said: “‘I was a fool to appear here, 
mn this protest. I’ve never thought of these things at all. You’re 
right. I was only thinking of my taxes.” 

“The British had been taught by the war to think of something 
more than taxes. They had begun to think of the real values of 
their community life, and of how to protect men, women, and 
children from the industrial evils of peace as well as war, and 
of the means by which the nation could assure education, com- 
fort, and happiness to all its citizens. They were campaigning 
ior a number of bills—the Fisher Educational Bill, the Child- 
Welfare Bill, the Maternity Bill, and the bill establishing a 
Ministry of Public Health. 

‘In the campaign for the Maternity Bill, they ran against a 
sort of opposition which we had been fighting in Colorado. That 
was the opposition of the churches, the religious, and all the 
most moral people of the community. They present a baffling 
problem in peace as in war. 

One of our greatest difficulties in the Juvenile Court had been 
(0 care for the young unmarried mothers who came before the 
sourt. They were not “bad” girls. The bad ones knew how 
‘o avoid motherhood. These were usually girls who had been 
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betrayed by their own ignorance or innocence and the overpower- 
ing strength of natural instincts of which they had not been 
properly warned. They were about to give birth to children 
under conditions of ostracism and shame that were sure to blight 
the lives of their infants and themselves. That is to say, they 
were about to bring into the world future citizens who would 
surely be a liability to the state instead of an asset. We had no 
way in which we could provide them with the care and attention 
they needed, and no way to protect them from the disgrace that 
was certain to destroy their social value to the state. 

Equally, we were unable to provide in advance for the poverty- 
stricken young mother who abandoned her infant—because 
she foresaw no way of raising a child—and who was charged 
with a crime for deserting it. And, equally again, we had no 
way to help the poor mother who could not afford medical atten- 
tion in childbirth, who could not even remain away from her 
work long enough to regain her strength after tne birth of her 
child—with disastrous results to both parent and offspring. 

One Sunday, after a week in which I had heard several such 
harrowing cases, my wife and I went motoring in the country. 
We passed the farm of a well-known stock-breeder, who hailed 
us and invited us in. He had a reputation all over the West 
for raising a very strong and enduring breed of horses; and in 
the West, where the horses have to climb hills and mountains, 
such a reputation must be well deserved. I asked him how he 
had won it. He replied: ‘‘There’s the reason infront of you,’ 
pointing to a pasture in which a score of mares with their colts 
were browsing and feeding and playing about in the sunlight. 
“We don’t put the mothers at work for several months before 
and after foaling. We leave the colts with them as long as pos- 
sible to feed. It makes all the difference between our horses and 
inferior stock.”” And when I thought of all those pathetic young 
mothers whose tales I had been hearing in court, I cried out in 
despair to myself, ‘Why can’t they have horses’ rights?” 

So we began our slogan, “‘Horses’ rights (Continwed on page 166) 
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HE brothers 
Underwood 
walked to- 
gether upon 

the terrace of their newly 
rented domain in a sunny 
corner of Surrey, and, as 
it chanced: to be Sunday, 
indulged in a morning 
cigarette. It wasa very de- 
lightful country house of 
considerable size, in per- 
fect order, with a full staff 
of servants. Both broth- 
ers were in good spirits. 

“T imagine,” Stephen 
said, looking about him, 
“that it will be quite im- 
possible for us to live 
here without a large, a 
very large expenditure.” 

“The same thought has 
occurred to me,” George 
Henry assented  cheer- 
fully. 

“IT. understand,” 
Stephen continued, ‘that 
we have seven gardeners 
to pay weekly.” 

“A third man servant 
brought me my shaving- 
water,’ George Henry 
observed, ‘‘and from what 
I have seen of the butler, 
I should think he would 
be cheap at a thousand a 
year 

“Then there is the 
housekeeper, the lady in 
black silk and old lace, 
whom you took for Lady 
Drummond herself. She 
has a suite of rooms of her 
own, and a maid to wait 
upon her.’’, 

“The shooting, too. 
We know nothing what- 
ever of sport, Stephen. 
We are sure to be robbed. 
I understand that game- 
keepers are remarkably 
proficient in the art of 
mulcting their em- 
ployers.” 

They stood for a moment looking across the exceedingly pleas- 
ant prospect of tree-embowered park, with corn fields and rich 
meadow-land beyond. A humorous twinkle shone in Stephen’s 
blue eyes. He laid his hand upon his brother’s shoulder. 

“George Henry,” he said, “you will be fifty years old next 
week.” 

“Perfectly true,” was the solemn reply, “and you will be fifty- 
four the week after.” 

“Have you considered,” Stephen went on, “how absolutely 
unique is our position? Through no special enterprise of our 
own, simply through an extraordinary increase in the use of 
rubber and indigo and various such commodities, we are in re- 
ceipt of what might be termed a princely income.” 

“Princely indeed!”’ 

“Yet,” Stephen continued, ‘we find ourselves in a position of 
some embarrassment. Where other people struggle to make 
both ends meet, we find ourselves always confronted with the 
problem of preventing them from overlapping too much. Last 
night, George Henry, I read our dear father’s letter once more. I 
could not help feeling a slight sense of guilt when I read that 
memorable sentence: ‘I charge you,’ he says, ‘without waste, 
yet with a certain lavishness, to disseminate among your fellow 
creatures a considerable portion of the income which I feel will 
accrue to you.’” 

“We have tried our best to increase our expenditure,’”’ George 
Henry declared. 

“We have, indeed! Our failures have been many. Specula- 


tions into which we have entered, with the sole idea of dispersing 
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“Gentlemen,” she said, ‘you will forgive my saying so, but I find your views so extraordinarily 
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some of our accumulating capital, have disappointed us by their 
extraordinary and unforeseen success. This present move, though, 
George Henry, the credit for which belongs to you, will, I think, 
be of great assistance. The up-keep of an estate like this must 
be enormous, and the rent, although not so muchas I had hoped, 
is still considerable.” : 

“We must hope that all will turn out as we wish,” George 
Henry said. ‘I considered Mr. Duncan’s few remarks, when he 
sent us back our last balance-sheet, a little uncalled-for, consid= 
ering the great increase in our personal expenditure.” ; 

‘1 saw him yesterday at the Milan,” Stephen observed. “TI 
told him that we had taken Keston Court, furnished, at a rental 
of four thousand a year.” : 

“What did he say?” t 

“His remark was doubtless meant to be jocular, but I found 
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opposed to my preconceived ideas that, for the moment, Iam nonplused”™ 
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in it a certain irony which I presume he felt himself entitled to 
make use of. He simply observed that without doubt we should 
discover gold under the tennis-lawns, coal in the park, and a 
Clause in the lease by virtue of which these became the property 
of the tenant.” 

A personage of exceedingly august demeanor came slowly 
along the terrace toward them. He was clean-shaven, austere, 
and pompous. In his morning clothes, he had the appearance of 
being much better dressed than either of his masters. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, bowing to Stephen, “ Mrs. 
Buxton desires to know if you will accord her an audience.” 

*¢Mrs. Buxton?’” 

“Your housekeeper, sir.”’ 

“We will see Mrs. Buxton in the library at once,” Stephen con- 
sented. 


“Very good, sir.” 

The new tenants of 
Keston Court took up a 
position of vantage in 
their magn#ficent library 
and awaited the proposed 
visit. Stephen stood upon 
the hearth-rug, his hands, 
however, vainly seeking 
the protection of his cus- 
tomary coat tails, dark- 
flannel suits having been 
allotted to them by their 
valet as more suitable 
wear for the country on 
Sunday morning. George 
Henry supported his 
brother from the depths 
of an easy chair. The 
entrance of Mrs. Buxton 
seemed to indicate that 
such support might be 
necessary. The perfec- 
tion of her-simple attire, 
her poise, and the manner 
in which she gave her 
orders to the maid who 
followed her, carrying 
various books, were all 
evidences of a status and 
qualities entirely un- 
familiar to her new em- 
ployers. She greeted 
them kindly, however, 
and accepted the chair 
which Stephen placed for 
her. 

“That will do, Amy,” 
she told the maid, as she 
watched the disposal of 
the books upon the table. 
“] will ring when you are 
required.” 

The maid departed, and 
Mrs. Buxton drew the 
books toward her. The 
onus of opening the in- 
terview appeared to rest 
with the brothers. 

“You wished to see 
us?’ Stephen ventured. 

Mrs. Buxton smiled 
faintly. 

“T thought it best to 
explain to you,” she said, ‘““my system of keeping the housekeep- 
ing books, to go through the salary-account with you, in case you 
should desire to effect any reductions, and to explain my views 
generally as to the economical management of the household.” 

The brothers looked at one another a little blankly. Stephen 
waved away the ledger which Mrs. Buxton was opening. 

“My dear Mrs. Buxton,” he begged, “we do not wish to be 
worried with accounts. -The recommendations which we have 
received are sufficient. We leave the management of this estab- 
lishment entirely in your hands.” 

“And pray do not think,” George Henry put in, “of any 
reductions.” 

Mrs. Buxton seemed a little unnerved, also more than a little 
surprised. 

“T understood,” she said, ‘‘that, being City gentlemen, you 
would take some interest in the economical management of an 
establishment such as this.” 

“My brother and I,” Stephen explained, “have no particular 
desire for economy. We are, in fact, inclined—inclined to be 
extravagant; are we not, George Henry?” 

“Most decidedly,” was the prompt assent. 

Mrs. Buxton was distinctly nonplused. 

“Vou will forgive my remarking that this is unexpected,” she 
said. 

“Vou will get used to us, Mrs. Buxton,” Stephen declared 
encouragingly. ‘‘We ask you—our wishes are that you conduct 
this place in as lavish a style as possible. Spare no expense in 
the meals which you prepare for us. Let our ee well 
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paid. You spoke just now of reductions. We should, on the 
other hand, prefer you to look through the list of servants and 
see whether some slight advances might not be desirable. Your 
own salary, for instance, Mrs. Buxton, if you will excuse me?” 

“T am paid two hundred pounds a year, the services of my 
maid, and a private sitting-room,”’ Mrs. Buxton announced. 

‘‘Ridiculously inadequate!” Stephen exclaimed. 

‘“‘ Absurd!’ George Henry echoed. 

“Let me suggest three hundred pounds,” the former begged. 
“T trust that the emoluments of the house generally are not fixed 
upon such a paltry basis?” 

Mrs. Buxton pressed her fingers for a moment against her fore- 
head. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” she contessed, ‘“‘you have a 

Stephen coughed. 

‘““Mrs. Buxton,” he said, “let us take you into our confidence. 
We are rich men.” 

“Increasingly rich,’ George Henry added dismally. 

“We have only lately realized our duty,” Stephen continued, 
“as regards the dispersal of a certain proportion of our income. 
It is our wish to spend more. It is for that reason we have taken 
this very charming country estate. Do not cramp our efforts at 

the start, Mrs. Buxton. Do not wage here a campaign of eco1- 
omy. Get value for your money, but spend.” 

“You confuse me, gentlemen,” Mrs Buxton again ad nitted. 
“Tt has been the study of my life to effect every possidle econo ny 
in the management of the various house 1olds with which I have 
been associated. I have found this course of action universally 
appreciated. I was hoping that, in your service, and with your 
assistance, you being City gentle nen, I might learn somethiig 
more of the art to which I have devoted miay years.” 

“On the contrary,”’ Stephen pointed out, “we should wish yoa, 
while;you honor us with your services, to unlexra as muci as 
possible,” - 

“T have. succeeded,” Mrs. Buxton announced, with sone 
pride, “‘in reducing the indoor expenses of this establishme it, 
with four people day by day, and occasional lunches and dinnez- 
parties, to fifty pounds a week.” 

“My dear. Mrs. Buxton!” 

‘My dear lady!” 

“Fifty pounds a week must mean ‘Starvation for everyone,’ 
Stephen protested. 

‘A life of misery for all concerned,” George Henry put in. 

“We are not socialists,’ Stephen continued, ‘“but we wish the 
servants’ hall to fare as well as the rest of the house. We should 
like you, Mrs. Buxton, to arrange a little entertainment once a 
week in the servants’ hall—-a small band for dancing, or any popu- 
lar entertainers. you may fancy could be secured from Keith 
Prowse’s. We shall not consider the expense. If more conveni- 
ent, we could arrange this matter ourselves.” 

‘We have also,” George Henry said, “‘a motor-car coming 
down, intended entirely for the use of the domestics under your 
control. My brother and I being in the City a portion of every 
day, and the staff numbering, I “believe, over twenty, they will 
naturally have a certain amount of spare time.’ 

Mrs. Buxton rose slowly to her feet. She was so upset that 
she picked up the ledgers herself and placed them under her arm. 

“Gentlemen, she said, “you will torgive my saying so, but I 
find your views so extraordinarily opposed to my preconceived 
ideas that, for the moment, I am nonplused: I thank you very 
much for your offer of an increased salary, but I am not sure 
whether I shall be able to give you satisfaction. T have never beea 
accustomed to conduct a ‘household in the manner you suggest.” 

“Give it a trial, Mrs. Buxton, ” Stephen begged. 

‘Just a week or two,’ ’ George Henry suggested. 

“T will, with your permission,” Mrs. Buxton decided, 
sider the proposition in my apartment.’ 

She moved toward the door. seohek ovened it, aid closed it 
after her. He looked anxiously toward his brother. 

“Well?” 

“T am afraid,” the latter regretted, ‘ that Mrs. Raia did not 
altogther appreciate our point “of view.’ 

“She is evidently,” Stephen remarked, ‘‘a lady of very strict 
demeanor. I i imagine that her sense of Gadel and economy 
will induce her before long to seek a position elsewiere. Let us 
try what we can do out of doors. We will see if we can discover 
Mr. Andrews, the gardener.” 

They strolled across the lawn, and at the entrance to a walled 
garden, one end of which was glittering with greenhouses, they 
came upon that potentate. It being Sunday, Mr. Andrews was 
dressed in sober black and wore a black bowler hat. He carried 
gloves and an umbrella. 
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“The clergyman coming to call,” George Henry whispé 
‘Nothing of the sort,” Stephen replied. “This is the mi 
are looking for. Good- -morning, a he went on. ‘ 
lot of glass you have here.”’ a 
“But it’s not so expensive to keep up, sir,” the man | 
raising his hat. ‘‘It’s wonderful what can be done wi 
and a couple of boys, properly looked after, an 
the West End what they are. 
see my books.” ; 
“Another Mrs. Buxton!’’ George Henry groa 
“Do we understand,” Stephen demanded, 
accustomed to dispose of the fruit you grow here by sale? 
Mr. Andrews stared at his questioner. ee 
“You'll no understand what we do raise, sir,” 
compassionately. ‘“‘T’ll just be taking you round. 
‘““We are not interfering with your Sunday hab 
“Tt’s of small consequence, sir,” the man ole 
here’s not to my liking, and that’s a fact. 
gentlemen.” a 
The new tenants of Keston Court spe an exceec 
hausting hour, at the end of which Mr. Andrews invi 
into a small shanty rigged up as an office. Here he pr 
several memorandum-books and some sheets of ruled pap¢ 
“T prepared this for your coming, gentlemen,” he anno 
“knowing you’re from the City, and keen, as it were 
matter of figures. On this side, you'll see the. salary-ai 
which, with my own wages, five men, and two boys, com 
matter of eighteen pounds a week. Then there’s the 
seeds, manure, coal, and other items—you see them th or 


rices of f 
You'll be surprised sil 


and servants’ quarters. You'll see, eee that the 
and hothouses are verra nearly self-supporting. -PmS 
those figures, gentlemen. Take them away and Ee 
yow’re willing.” : 
Stephen adjusted his pince- “Nez, glanced throug! 
dum- book, and shook his head gravely as her re 
“ Andrews, ” he said, ‘this is most disappointin 
e ‘Disappointing,’ you. call ite” the garde 
little taken aback. 
“Don’t misunderstand me,’ Senne con 
figures are wonderful, but in every detail your 
lamentable tendency toward the vice which i is a Pp 
the vice of parsimony. a 


“The good Lord!” he murmured. 
“Yes, Andrews,” his new employer coneiueas y; 
find that you. put down your own salary—you, whom 
stand to be one of the most accomplished raisers 
vegetables in this COUnETY =.at four pounds a week. 
““Tt’s no too much for a man like me,” Andrews pr 

“ ©Too much!’” Stephen repeated. “‘It’s too little, man! 
you want us to feel, every minute of the day, at we are e sla 
drivers, my brother and 1?” 

“Rh What’s that?” 

“Your salary list all through is a disgrace,” Stephen contin 
sternly. ‘I am not blaming you, Andrews. You are an ho: 
man ‘and have done your best for your employers. You for, 
however, that there are others to be studied. Do 1 you not 
something to yourself and to your family, and to those who: 
for you so faithfully?” TS 

Andrews smiled in a sickly fashion. He’ was not at all 
that he was not being made fun of. 

“You will forgive me, gentlemen,” 
strange hearing.” 

“We shall not quarrel,” Stephen said firmly. “Youaream 
of the world, Andrews. -You area shrewd man. You will recog 
nize the fact that it is necessary for you to adapt yourself to 
whims and ideas of your employers. You have been dra 
four pounds a week. The thought makes me shiver.” _ 

George Henry looked at his brother in silent admiration. on 
sidering, as he well knew, that they neither of them had thi 
faintest idea as to what a gardener’s wages might be, he wa 
perhaps justified. a 

“You will kindly,” Stephen instructed, awe in future 
pounds a week. You will increase the salaries of your staff k 
twenty-five per cent., and vou will at once discontinue this mer 
nary principle of sending your fruit to market.” ‘ 

““Discontinue!’ No send my fruit to market!” the man ex 
claimed. ‘‘Am I to make a dunghill of it, then?” 4 

‘“My brother and I are directors of sev eral hospitals,” Stephe 
said. “We shall hand you a list to-morrow. In future, th 
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whole of the surplus fruit will be despatched at convenient days 
of the week to such institutions as we shall indicate. See that 
the servants’ hall, as well as the dining-room, are thoroughly 
well supplied.” 

Mr. Andrews closed his books a little reluctantly. 

“T’m no denying, sir,” he admitted, ‘that you’ve given me a 
bit of a shock. When I heard that the place was let to two City 
gentlemen, I was thinking they’d appreciate 
my ways. I’m your servant, though, and I’ll 
obey your orders. Eh, but it’s a powerful lot 
of fruit and vegetables to be giving away for 
just nothing at all—even to the hospitals!” 

“My brother and I are not in need of 
money,’ Stephen explained. ‘On the con- 
trary, it is our wish to spend it.” 

“You're no Scotch gentlemen; that’s verra 
certain,” Mr. Andrews observed, with a faint 
attempt at waggishness. ‘“‘As regards the 
trifle of increase to my own salary, I’m not 
above taking it and thanking ye kindly, and 
I'll bear in mind your wishes with regard to 
the others.” 

They parted company, and Stephen drew a 
little sigh of relief. 

“Thank heaven the man was Scotch so 
far as regards his own salary, at any rate!” 
he murmured, as they retraced their steps 
toward the house. 

After luncheon, the brothers strolled 
across to the neighboring golf-links. George 
Henry spoke hopefully of the extrava- 
gance of sport. 

“T was reading an article in one of the 
reviews last week,’’ he said, ‘‘in which the 
writer asserted that the money spent in 
sports and games in the United Kingdom 
during a single year was sufficient to liqui- 
date the national debt.” 

“One could no doubt spend a great deal 
in yachting and _horse-racing,”’ Stephen 
acquiesced, “but our deed of partnership 
prohibits any speculation with regard to 
them. Quite right! We must see what 
golf will do for us.” 

They found the professional in his work- 
shop.. He wasa large, loosely-built Scotch- 
man, with stubbly fair mustache and keen 
eyes. He looked them over with interest 
and bade them a cheerful good-afternoon. 

‘We have conie to consult you,” Stephen 
explained, ‘with reference to our starting 
the game of golf.” 

“And why not, indeed?” was the decisive 
answer. “‘It’s a healthy sport, gentlemen, 
and the least expensive there is.” 

The faces of the golfing aspirants per. 
ceptibly lengthened. 

‘We had an idea,” George Henry*said 
diffiidently, ‘‘that if we purchased every 
known variety of club, indulged in a new. 
ball for every stroke, and engaged a golf 
professional to devote himself solely to 
our tultion——” 

“Eh, mon, but it’s not necessary,”’ the 
professional intervened. “Half a dozen 
clubs each in one of my hide-leather bags— 
they’re no more than fifteen and sixpence 
each—-will start you properly. As to a 
new ball at every stroke, the thing’s ridiculous, 
as you'll realize when you’ve played the game. 
And a couple of hours’ tuition a day, which I 
can very well spare you myself, will be all that 
you're needing from a golf professional. A matter of twenty 
pounds will make golfers of you, gentlemen.” 

Stephen sighed. ; 

“I have no doubt, George Henry,” he said to his brother, ‘‘that 
we shall find the pursuit exhilarating.” 

“Even if it fails to help us in our present state of embarrass- 
ment,” was the somewhat dismal response. 

“I’ve an hour to spare, gentlemen,” the professional said, ‘if 
you feel like taking your first lesson. There’s a club or two in 
the shop would suit you nicely.” 


Keston Court 


The acquisition of clubs, at any rate, appealed to his two vis} 
tors, and was conducted upon a scale which made their vendor 
notwithstanding his nationality, indulge in a little mild remon 
strance. Thereupon followed an hour, during which Stephe; 
and George Henry, throwing dignity to the winds, endeavore 
to-train and develop a new sense and a new set of muscles. Th 
result was not altogether unsatisfactory, and the professiona 
bade them an encouraging farewell. # 

“You'll no make scratch golfers, gentle 
men,” was his comment, “but you'll be; 
pair of useful half-swingers when I’ve don 
with you.” | . = 


‘Mrs. Buxton,” Amy ex- 
plained, ‘does not approve 
of ragtime music” 


“This is all very well, so far as it goes,’ Stephen observed, 25 
soon as they were out of ear-shot, ‘‘but I am afraid that, except 
from the health point of view, golf is likely to be of little use to 
us. The man hesitated even to accept the sovereign which f 
pressed into his hand as a little recognition of his efforts.” ; 

“That may have been,” George Henry confessed, with a some- 
what conscious smile, ‘‘because I had just given him one myself.” 

‘You were unreasonably secretive about it, George Henry,” 
his brother said severely. ‘‘I did not even see you put your 
hand into your pocket.” 
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“Neither did I see you, for the matter of that,” was the cheer- 
I retort. 

Stephen sighed. 

“You are right,” he admitted. ‘‘We must not allow our 
oubles to come between us, George Henry. We must endeavor 
‘treat one another with confidence. Who is this person?”’ 
George Henry, who had once been a great reader of serials, 
cognized immediately the brown-velveteen coat, the corduroy 
ggings, and knobbly stick of the man who stood prepared to 
scost them. 

“Tt is a gamekeeper,”’ he declared. 

“Our gamekeeper,” Stephen observed hopefully. ‘This may 
>» another chance for us, George Henry. I have heard that the 
teserving of game is very expensive.” 

The man touched his hat respectfully and introduced himself. 
“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said. ‘““Name of Higgs. Hap- 


ening to see you come along, and hearing that you was away 
iost of the week-days, I made so bold as to come out for a word.” 


“Vou, I believe, are the 


“Quite right,’ Stephen replied. 
yamekeeper to the estate?” 
-“‘Gamekeeper and vermin-killer, sir,” the man assented. 
“There’s two thousand acres of it, and a good bit of wood. There 
uin’t many hours.of the day that I’m idle.” 

“<“'Two thousand acres!’”’ Stephen repeated, in a shocked tone. 
“My good man, we are not sweaters, my brother and I! You 
Must engage an assistant immediately.” 

“Ves,” George Henry chimedin. “Get another vermin-killer.”’ 

The man appeared a little dazed. 

“T knows of a likely lad, sir,”’ he admitted, touching his hat. 
What I wanted to ask was—was you thinking of rearing?” 

““Rearing?’”’ Stephen repeated, in a tone of great deliberation. 

“ Ah!’ George Henry murmured, looking sagely at his brother. 
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“To tell you the truth,” Stephen confided, with simple can- 
dor, ‘‘we have never before resided upon a country estate. Ex- 
actly what did you mean?” 

“There’s a nice few wild birds, sir,’ the man explained, “but 
we’ve generally reared a few hundred up to this year. It’s full 
late now, but the last lot of eggs is only a week overdue, and 
there’s hens in plenty. The coops are all ready, and if you’d a 
fancy for turning out a few more hundreds, it could be managed.” 

“The idea appeals to us,’ Stephen assented at once. ‘‘This 
pheasant-rearing, I understand, is a most expensive process.” 

“Not the way I does it,’’ the man replied, with a pitying smile. 
“With meal at its present price, and rakings, I’ll turn you out a 
nice lot of birds as you’d hardly notice the cost of, so to speak. 
Mr. Helmsby, over to Wanford, has the eggs.”’ 

“Arrange for them to-morrow,” Stephen directed, producing 
his pocketbook, ‘“‘and whatever you do, don’t underfeed the 
birds. If anything is required to add to their comfort, pray see 
to it. My brother and I are exceedingly fond of birds.” 

“We had an aviary once,’’ George Henry remarked reminis- 
cently. 

The man dropped his stick and was several seconds picking it 
up. When he did so, it 
appeared that there was 
something in his eye. 

‘““You have a book for 
your expenses?”’ Stephen 
inquired. 

The man produced 
from his pocket a some- 
what soiled and crumpled 
memorandum-book. Ste- 
phen adjusted his pince- 
nez and glanced through 
a few pages. 

“Do I under- 
stand,” he asked, 
with his finger upon 
one item, “that 
your weekly wage 
is no more than two 
pounds a week?”’ 

“There was some 
talk of a rise last 
Christmas, sir,’’ the 
man explained 
hopefully, ‘but it 
didn’t come to 
nowt.”’ 

“We raise your 
wage ten shillings 
a week,’ Stephen 
declared. ‘‘ For the 
rest, here: is fifty 
pounds for ex- 
penses. Pay for the 
eggs, and provide 
yourself with such 
supplies as are 
necessary for bring- 
ing up the young 
birds. Be liberal in their diet.”’ 

The man placed the notes in an awed 
manner within the pages ot the book. 
which he buttoned up carefully in his 
pocket. 

“Tf you’d like to cast your eye over the partridge- 
ground, gentlemen—”’ he began. 

““«Partridges,’’’? George Henry interrupted. “* Are 
you doing anything to stimulate the production of par- 
tridges?”’ ; 

The gamekeeper stared at his questioner suspiciously. George 
Henry’s expression, however, was convincingly ingenuous. 

“There’s a good few coveys,”’ the man said thoughtfully, “but 
that storm we had last month washed a good many of the young 
ones out of their nests.” 

“They must be replaced,” Stephen insisted. 

‘What can you do about it, Higgs?” George Henry asked 
anxiously. 

“Well, I don’t rightly know what you can do, gentlemen,”’ the 
man confessed. ‘I’ve heard tell of putting a few Hungarians 
down in the middle of the ground.” 


‘““Hungarians,’” Stephen repeated (Continued on page 04) 
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ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant 

and erratic nature, but — possessing 
marked musical and literary talent (as a 
youth he published a volume of short sketches 
that was highly acclaimed), was brought up 
in the Chicago suburb of Sunbury. Here he 
was associated with Humphrey Weaver, a 
man of an inventive turn of mind, in the 
ownership of a weekly. paper. When twenty- 
one he married Cecily Hamlin, the daughter 
of an American adventuress, who later became 
the wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after 
this, Madame Watt, as she was called, mur- 
dered her husband during a violent altercation. 
Cecily, the sole witness of the tragedy, was so 
evercome at the trial that Henry abducted 
her. They were discovered after a fortnight: 
the trial was resumed, but Cecily died a few 
weeks later. Madame Watt was acquitted 
and went to live in a stone house resembling 
a castle that she built in a lonely spot on 
Lake Michigan. Henry served six months in 
the penitentiary for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years but 
finally turns up in a small Mid-Western city 
under the name of Hugh Siafford, and obtains work on 
a newspaper. He soons finds himself becoming inter- 
ested in Mary Maloney, a bookkeeper who lives in 
his boarding-house, and is somewhat disturbed by the 
thought of disloyalty to Cecily’s memory. At the 
office, his eccentric behavior and absent-minded man- 
ner arouse the interest of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of 
the paper’s ‘‘morgue,” and of Margie Daw, a special writer. By search- 
ing among Henry’s effects, Margie penetrates the “Stafford” disguise. 

Henry’s career on the paper is short, for he writes an indiscreet in- 
terview with the mayor. But his ability is recognized, and Mr. Lis- 
terly, the publisher of the paper, assigns him to write a biography cf 
James H. Cantey, who was a power in the city, and whose estate owns, 
among other valuable properties, the newspaper. 

This news creates consternation among some of Cantey’s for. er 
associates—Tim MacIntyre, the mayor; O’Rell, manager of County 
Railways; Qualters, attorney for the Painter interests, and Amme, a 
lawyer for the Cantey estate. They resolve to stop Henry, but he goes 
the next day to the Cantey home and meets the younger daughter, 
Miriam, who has been her father’s confidant. She is an invalid and un- 
able to walk. 

Miriam gives Henry a strong box containing her father’s private 
papers, and shows him a letter to her left by Cantey, in which he re- 
quests that his biography shall be perfectly frank and sincere and spare 
no one. Henry enthusiastically agrees with this idea, and sets to work. 
Meanwhile, MacIntyre and his friends continue their plans to oust 
Henry from the project. They make desperate efforts to recover the 
strong box from Henry, and fail to get him to tell his history.. Mean- 
while, he has returned the box and announced his intention of giving 
up the biography. He and Miriam are in love. He tells her who he is, 
but not the tragic episode of his past. Miriam begins to get better, 
and Henry announces their engagement to Miss Russell. 

Madame Watt dies, leaving her fortune to Henry, but he declares 
he will not touch it. His identity is thus revealed, and Miriam’s mar- 
ried sister, Mrs. Appleby, carries her off to California. Henry accepts 
an offer to write advertising matter for Holmes Hitt, the nephew of the 
Mr. Hitt who was Henry’s associate on the paper. Holmes Hitt is 
about to inaugurate an extensive advertising campaign, and believes, 
from what he knows of Henry’s ability, that he is a man who will 
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‘were the offices of virtually all the most important corporatio 
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XX VEIL 
THINKING PERFECT PORCELAIN a 


HE City Trust Building was the newest and mo 
impressive business structure in the city. It st 
sixteen stories high, on the corner next east from 
News Building. The entire ground floor was occu 

by the trust company. Occupying the fifteen floors above th 


and the most successful lawyers, contractors, promoters, 
representatives of out-of-town business concerns. Qualt 
Cummings, and Biddeford, for example, were on the seco! 
floor. The Great Hills Pulp and Paper Company (a str 
Painter concern) was on the floor next above. All of | 
seventh, eighth, and ninth floors were occupied by the Va 
States Insurance Company, another Painter property. = 

So the City Trust Building, through its impressive size, i 
choice (in the real-estate vernacular) situation at the very cente 
of the business district, overlooking Cantey Square, radiated 
air, an aura, of success. It was the home of financial reputation! 
the very local temple of Prosperity. Which explains why the 
offices of Holmes Hitt occupied the best—the southeastern- 
corner ot the sixteenth floor. On the ground-glass door wer 
simply the three words, lettered in black and gold: 


HOLMES HITT, INC: 


Within, if you opened the door, was a bare enclosure, hardl 
eight feet square, with a door, a small window with a calm-face 


> 


eat 
i 


j 


Calverly’s ear. A familiar voice 


{ ] behind it, and a wooden bench. Beyond the inner door was a 
corridor, with offices. At the end, another door bore the inscrip- 
tion: 

Mr. Hitr 


_ Here were two rooms, one occupied by a trimly efficient young 
‘woman secretary; the other, the corner room, large, airy, with 
ve or six mahogany chairs, a long, bare mahogany table, a 
nple little wall desk (closed), and on the wall a few paintings. 
e room was severely gray; the paintings had clearly been 
elected for their coloring. Nowhere was there a pigeonhole 
of papers, nowhere a sign of the familiar clutter of business 


 Thither, promptly at nine in the morning, came Henry Cal- 
verly, carrying his old alpaca coat wrapped in a newspaper. 
The calm-faced girl at the door kept him waiting for a while on 
he bench. He sat, parcel on knees, staring at a bare wall, frown- 
ng a little, fighting back tumultuous thoughts. But among 
hese thoughts, at moments dominating them, was a purpose. 
fhrough a wakeful night he had been working it painfully out. 
must live on; he must fight; he must win. Miriam might 
eed him terribly, but he couldn’t go again to her with empty 
nds. Somehow—no matter how—he must carve out a place for 
timself here in this rough, actual world. It had come down now 
to a final test of his metal. Either he was designed to stand alone, 
is an inhabitant of this particular earth, or he was not. It was 
gh time, once and for all, to find out. And with Miriam spirited 
ff, with all that had so suddenly come to be vital, real in his life 
langing in suspense, the time was short. 
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An efficient-looking, well-dressed young 
woman came in, glanced at him, waited while 
the calm-faced girl pressed a button, opened a 
partition door, and passed in. A moment later, 
she reappeared, made sure that he was Mr. 
Calverly, showed him along the corridor, 
through the outer private office and into the 
corner room. ‘There she left him. The heavy 
coor swung to. 

He looked about at the paintings. 
They pleased him. And breathing out 
of the severely rich furniture, out of the 
soft rug under his feet, the airy spacious- 
ness, the paintings, he felt there was the 
very living instinct of success. 

The young woman secretary brought 
in a fresh whiff of it when she unex- 
pectedly entered. She was like another 
and not inexpensive bit of decoration. 

“You may want to look these over,” 
she remarked, and left a heap of papers 
on an end of the table. 

He drew up a chair, plunged his fingers 
into his hair, studied the papers. There 
were proofs of advertisements, all built 
about that “White Bathroom” phrase. 
There were booklets picturing a porcelain 
factory, showing the processes of manu- 
facture; interviews, illustrated, with off- 
cers of the company; a clip of letters 
bearing on the advertising problem; blue- 
prints of the new tile factory, and so on. 

He asked the young woman for pencil 
and paper, and tried rephrasing the ad- 
vertisement about the “Perfect Porce- 
lain”’ idea. 

He had given up the idea of putting 
on the alpaca coat. It would look hope- 
lessly out ot place in this magnificent 
room. In fact, dwelling at moments on 
the atmosphere of the place, he despaired 
of ever fitting into the job. He wasn’t 
like this. In his heart he wasn’t like it. 
After each such moment, he plunged at 
his task, wrote a new version of the ad- 
vertisement. 

At half-past ten the door opened and 
Holmes Hitt appeared. He wore a 
smoothly pressed, perfect-fitting suit of 
pale linen, with a tie of cool blue silk. 
The wide ribbon that hung from his 
nose-glasses was blue, matching the tie. 
The merest corner of a handkerchief, bordered with palest blue, 
showed above the breast-pocket. The smooth young face was 
quietly, pleasantly, yet unsmilingly alert. 

“‘Good-morning,” he said, glanced at the papers, and, perhaps 
with amusement, at Calverly’s tousled hair, drew up a chair. 
“What are you doing?”’ 

“Oh, just trying an advertisement.” 

“Let me see.” 

But before looking over the scribbled pages, the calm eyes of 
Holmes Hitt surveyed the room. They rested on the newspaper 
parcel ona chair. He reached under the table. A buzzer sounded 
faintly. The decorative secretary promptly appeared. Holmes 
Hitt’s gaze indicated the parcel. The secretary glanced from it 
to Calverly. 

“Tt’s mine,” said that young man, a little flushed. 

“Oh, all right,” remarked Holmes Hitt. 

The secretary disappeared. 

“ As for this stuff,” remarked Holmes Hitt, fingering the papers, 
“what you’ve done is to write nice phrases. And too many of 
them. Nothing in that. Later to-day I’ll take you over to the 
factory. You must see the work and get the feeling of the men 
behind it, their ability and energy, and faith in their product. 
Then you must give up your whole mind to thinking about it. 
You must eat, breathe, dream Perfect Porcelain—until you’re 
fairly bursting with the impulse to tell people not only how good 
it is but how necessary it is. Then you must visualize the woman 
you'll be writing at.” 

“*Woman?’” 

“Certainly. You’re dealing with homes. Every home means 
awoman. You’ve got to think Perfect Porcelain so hard that you 
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think it straight from your head into hers, get her to dwelling on 
the thought of Perfect Porcelain until nothing else will do— 
nothing in the world. Give up your whole being to it. Fight for 
those six thousand homes, one by one. Win them. There’s no 
other way. It must crowd out of your mind every other he 

A soft buzzer sounded... Calmly Holmes Hitt rose, slid back a 
panel over the desk, and drew out a telephone instrument. 

“Tt’s for you,” he said. 

A feminine voice fell on Calverly’s ear. -A familiar voice. 

“Tt’s me,” said the voice, adding, after a moment: .“‘ Mary 
Maloney. This—is Mr. Staf—Mr. Calverly, isn’t it? I called 
up the News, and they said I might find you here. I had an awful 
time getting anybody there that would say anything. . 


Where am I? Why, right down here by the News Building, in the - 


drug store. Listen: Could you.come down for just a minute? 
Two telegrams came. 
the hall, and I thought they might be important, and so I 

Calverly turned. Already the secretary had entered with mail. 
She stood: at Holmes Hitt’s elbow while he went swiftly through 
the thick pile of papers, pausing now and then to outline a brief 
reply. 

“Tm afraid I—I’d better step out, just for a moment.’ 

Holmes Hitt merely moved his head. 

Uncomfortably aware that he was being drawn momentarily 
farther from:Perfect Porcelain and the new relation with life, 
feeling, in fact, out of key, Calverly went down to the drug store. 

Mary’s little plump person rose from a stool by the soda- 
fountain. Her face. was suffused with color. She was smiling. 
She was unexpectedly pretty. Her great, curiously honest eyes 
moved him to a feeling of gentle regard, even of tenderness, that 
was yet like a faint revival of an old memory, of something that 
had happened very long ago. 

One telegram was from Parker, in Chicago. 

It read, in the familiar telegraphic jumble of words: 


Can you come at once discuss estate as there is no other legatee I 
prefer take no steps without advice from you and there are many mat- 
ters should “be gone over carefully or if you cannot come will go to 
you important. 


It stirred no particular interest in his breast, so he slipped 
it into a coat pocket. 

The other was from Humphrey Weaver, offering either to come 
at once or to send money. A few extra words of cordial import 
warmed his heart, as such words do when found on a telegraph- 
form. 

He walked out with Mary to the street. 

His preoccupation fell away for the moment. Here she was, on 
his hands, rather confused. Something must be said. And 
her manner, simple, almost alarmingly open, made it evident 
that she had been thinking every moment of him. 

“You were good to come, Mary,” he said. 

“Oh, no! I thought you ought to have them. And I didn’t 
think they’d object at the office. I never asked for time off before, 
this way. I didn’t care much. I’ve thought lately I might look 
up another job. You get tired of doing just one thing.” He 
couldn’t reply to this. ‘The girls were awfully excited,” she 
ventured. “At the news, I mean.” Her eager confusion was 
fading. ‘“I—I could see that you were going through trouble,” 
she added timidly. ~ 

“Iwas, Mary.” His voice was so gentle that she glanced up at 
himy ss L stillham.:? ; 

“Tm sorry,” she murmured. 

On the step of a River Street car she hesitated, looked back. 
He was standing motionless, holding his hat above his head. She 
bit her lip. The car rolled away. She went in and looked, with 
swimming eyes, for a seat. 

Calverly returned to the room at the top of the City Trust 
Building, pausing only to telegraph Humphrey that he had a 
job, was in excellent spirits, and needed no help. 

Holmes Hitt made room for him at the table. 
spondence was cleared away. . 

“There’s no other way,” said Holmes Hitt, taking up a half- 
tone of an elaborately equipped bathroom. ‘‘You’ll find that 
you must shut out from your mind every mental image except 
Perfect Porcelain and the home it’s going into. By the sheer 
power of words you have to move Perfect Porcelain from the 
factory to the freight-yard, over hundreds, even thousands, of 
miles of railroads, through wholesale and retail plumbing estab- 
lishments into six thousand of those homes. You have to get 
specifications for Perfect Porcelain into the plans for six thousand 
new houses. You can only do that by stirring six thousand 
women to the point of insisting, even of overcoming, the objections 


The corre- 


= Pertéct Porcelain, and you can do it.’ 


- They just left them lying on the table_in — 


of their.architects. Your principal medium will be the woman’: 
magazines. All you really have, of course, is the white paper 
before you. That’s all—white paper, plus a brain. You Car 
write. Noman on earth can make a phrase live as you éan. Bi 
can you, with a phrase, lift that Perfect Porcelain batht 


trv, and install itina house? 
tising copy has to do.” i 
Calverly, struggling with depression, had sunk ick in his c chai 
“T don’t know,’’ he replied; ‘I doubt it.” 
{don t, C alverly. Not for a minute. Fill foe mind wit 


Calverly regarded the smooth face, the calm eyes, the 
diously arranged color-scheme of the young man before him, 
“There are other makes of bathroom fixtures, aren’t ther _ 
he asked dully. 4 
“Certainly.” 

Some of them about as good as this?” 
“None of them better.” A 
“And it’s going to cost hundreds of thousands of dollars ti 

exploit this make. That'll be added to the price, won’t it? Th 
room, part of your income, even my little income, will all } 
added to the price?” = 
“Certainly.” 4 
“Why not save all that money and let the woman buy any 
make she likes?” 


cleanliness in the homes of America. We shall be stimulat " 
business, stimulating life itself. Energy put out in the mercantik 
field creates new markets, new business. Life isn’t an accumula 
tion of things. Life is energy, and energy is life. The money 
spent in pushing Perfect Porcelain will force a higher standard oi 
manufacture. It will stabilize small businesses all over ee 

It will improve advertising itself. But, above wall, it will mak 

better homes.. Homes that are more livable-in.’ 4 

It was difficult to withstand this flow of easy yet alert talk ‘ 
And the man himself was utterly convincing. He radiated confit 
dence and success. He was a living example of his creed. — . 

i. But how about the poor devil who has to pay for all this—that 
woman’s husband? We’re going to force it on him by — 
his wife’s desire for it—aren’t we?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Ts that sound economy?” 

“Certainly. Better homes make better men. By the vy 
note that phrase down: ‘Better homes make better men.’ 
Calverly obediently wrote it down. ‘“And-remember this: Lif 
isn’t a stable thing. You can’t put life away on a shelf 7 
expect to find the same thing you left there. It’s fluid. It: 
volatile. Business is always either shrinking or growing. Mer 
are either growing or shriveling. I personally stand for growth 
Every time I improve a home by installing a Milhenning ball 
room, by just that much I improve America. Because of 
effort, America is growing where it might shrink. Reman 
that one vital fact: energy is life.” Calverly bent forward ove 
the papers. ‘‘You’ve got to think, feel, believe Perfect Porcela 
with every ounce of energy in your mind and spirit before va 
can write a sound line of copy.’ 

Calverly looked at him, a kindling light in his eye, a touch 0 j 
color in his cheeks. 

‘All sright,” she: said It do it. 
aside. It’s worth the chance.” E ; 

“Tt 7s your chance,” said Holmes Hitt. 3 

The door opened. 

“There are several newspaper men outside,” said the secretary 
quietly, ‘“‘to see Mr. Calverly.” 3 

“T won’t see them!” cried that young man. 

Holmes Hitt thought -this. over. 

“Ves, you will,” he said. ‘ You’ll have to. 
it over with.” : 

“But lve told them all I—” And Calverly, sputtering, wen’ 
out to the bare little coop by the outer door. Three young mei 
were sitting on the bench. Two of them he seemed to know 
They had doubtless been in the group at the boarding-house. ~ 

“Mr. Calverly,” said one, ‘““we hear from Chicago that you 
attorney expects you out there to-day.” Calverly spread hi 
hands. ‘‘He confirms the news that the entire fortune has -beei 
left to you. You’re a millionaire, of course. When are yotl 
leaving?” : 

“Tm not leaving.” 

Another spoke up. 

“Of course, Mr. Calverly, you’ll understand that ar is | 
very dramatic occurrence. The papers can hardly ignore i 


a put everything ll 


May as well g : 
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The other was from Humphrey Weaver. 


fn . SSSA 
DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
It stirred no particular interest in his breast, so he slipped it into a coat pocket. 
offering either to come at once or to send money. A few extra words of cordial import warmed 


his heart, as such words do when found on a telegraph-form 
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Won’t you tell us something about your plans for the future? 
Will you take up novel-writing again?” 

“No,” muttered Calverly, in great discomfort. “I don’t 
know. Ican’t talk to you.”’ He was by this time in utter nervous 
confusion. These men, with their talk of the futuré, brought up, 
overwheimingly, the past. The time had not yet come when he 
could look back calmly on those awful years. Why couldn’t they 
let him alone? He could have screamed at them. 

“Vou said you were not going to Chicago?” 

“T said thateat minoes: 

“Then this Mr. Parker will be coming here?” 

““No—I don’t know.” : 

“Of course, Mr. Calverly, you must realize that in taking this 
attitude you are suggesting a bigger ‘story’ than any we’ve got 
so far. Do you mean to say that you are refusing this fortune?” 

“Ves!” The inner pressures at last found an outlet in voice, 
gesture, blazing eye. ‘I mean just that! I won’t touch her filthy 
money! I don’t want ever to hear it spoken of again. Now get 
out and leave me alone!” ; 

He slammed the door on them. The girl at the window looked 
after him, mildly surprised. Doors weren’t slammed in the 
establishment of Holmes Hitt, Incorporated. 

He loitered in the corridor. It wouldn’t do to go back to that 
corner room in this condition. He must think Perfect Porcelain. 
He set his face, marched back doggedly. Then, before the unruf- 
fled, momentarily exasperating Holmes Hitt he exploded. 

“T don’t care for advertising!” he 
cried. ‘‘It’sdebasing! It’s vicious! Just 
because the wide circulation of magazines 
and newspapers gives you a chance— 
because this new scheme of putting into 
people’s minds the thing you want them 
tom hink——— 

Without lifting an eyelid or shifting a 
foot, Holmes Hitt, at this point, surpris- 
ingly, dramatically brought 
down a flat hand on the table 
with a bang. 

“““New?’”’ he said, with only 
a little more vigor than usual. 
“““New?’” My dear man, 
don’t you know that "adver- 
tising has been the greatest 
force in the world since 
life began? New? Why, 
bless your heart, do you 
know who were the 
greatest advertising 
men in history? They 
were Alexander, Julius 
Cesar, Ghengis Khan, 
Peter the Great, Martin 
Luther, Ben Franklin. 
Cesar writes his own 
‘Commentaries,’ puts 
them into every school 
in the civilized world, 
keeps them there two 
thousand years. Why? 
Advertising! Luther 
burns the pope’s bull. 
Where? In his old por- 
celain stove? Nota bit 
of it! He burns it at 
the city gate. Why? 
Advertising! Kings 
travel around laying 
corner-stones and ad- 
dressing orphan asy- 
lums and attending teas, 
have their pictures 
taken in every kind of 
costume. Why? Ad- 
vertising!”’ 

. Oh, come— those things aren’t a parallel to this commer- 
cial—— 

“Aren’t they though? ‘Commercial!’ What’s commerce? 
Selling things, isn’t it? Suppose a man gives his life to building 
up a manufacturing business? Suppose he makes honest goods, 
believes they’re the best? He wants people to know about them, 
doesn’t he?” 

“He wants their money.” 


He drew up a chair, plunged his fingers 
into his hair, studied the papers 
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“Money, nothing! He wants success, power—yes. That’s 
human. What does your soldier, your statesman, your reformer, 
your novelist want? Success, fame, power! One man sells his 
goods; another sells himself. What’s the difference?” 

Again the soft buzzer sounded. 

“For you,” said Holmes Hitt, with a quizzical glance. 

And again it was a woman’s voice. 

“Tt’s Margie—Margie Daw—Henry. I want to see you.” * 

““Well—I—I’m busy just now.” 

“Are you engaged for lunch?” 

‘For lunch—why, no; I don’t think so.” 


“Well then, meet me—let’s see, I don’t want to go to Phil- _ 


lipe’s—T’ll tell you! You’re a millionaire now. Meet me at the 
Rivoli at one.” 

Calverly came slowly back toward the table. He knew now 
that Holmes Hitt was a force. He would have given almost 
anything in the world just then to feel even a little of that clear 
mental energy in his own worn-out brain. He thought of it as 
worn out. Even so, the man fired him. The trite phrase: 
“Energy is life,” rang in his ears like a new gospel. He felt 
those steady eyes on him. 

“Tt all comes down to thinking it,” said Holmes Hitt. ‘And 
thinking it means wanting to doit. You can put Perfect Porcelain 
into six thousand homes if you want to. The question is: Do 
you want to?” . 

“Ves,” said Calverly =o iman 


XXVIII 


IN WHICH MARGIE DAW FINDS 
HERSELF USEFUL MAINLY 
AS A STIMULANT 


“THEYRE pounding you 
pretty hard, aren’t they?” ob- 
served Margie. She looked 
fresh, pretty, more than usual- 
ly boyish. The gaiety and 
clatter of the restaurant suited 
her to-day. 

Calverly inclined his head. 
His sensitive mouth twitched. 

“But I don’t care,” he said. 

Holmes Hitt wouldn’t have cared. 
“That’s hardly true, Henry. Of 
course you care. And you’ve got to 
do something about it.” 


sudden emphasis. 


“What work? Advertising busi- 
ness?” 

He nodded. She shook her head 
firmly. 


“Tt is. You don’t know, Margie— 
-how I’ve lived. It’s practical life. 
It’s the world. I’ve got to take my place in it.” 

Again her little head moved in a decided negative. 

“What else?” 

She nibbled at her salad, considered, finally leaned 
her elbows on the table and let her bright eyes rest 
thoughtfully on him. 

“Henry, I’ve just learned—it’s really why I called 
you up—that we’ve taken a Sunday syndicate story 
about you from the National Feature Service. The 
Sunday editor arranged it by wire this morning. It’s going 
to be one of those hideous things—colored picture of Henry 


of Henry Calverly in a striped suit looking out between iron 
bars—” He shivered. His eyes—she thought them like a 
dog’s now—hung on hers. She knew she was torturing 
him. ‘Yes; really. I was there when he ordered the 
drawings. ‘The story is to dwell on the sensational ups and 
downs of your life.” 
His lips moved. She caught the one word: 
“Please! 
“But we’ve got to consider this, Henry. It’s a fact. That 
story’s going all over the country. There’ll be others. They’ll 
pound you right down if you let them. The question is: What 
are you going to do? How are you going to meet it?” 
He shaded his eyes with his hand. He was silent so long that 
she fell to eating again. 
“T’ll ignore it,” she thought he said. 


‘““Work’s the thing!”’ said he, with 


Calverly as a famous writer wearing a laurel wreath, another . 


“ake 


WAU di ida 


There was a long, tense silence. 


“But you can’t, Henry.” 

“T can. They can’t touch my private life.”’ 

He faltered a little on this. They could, and they would. 
They had already, for that matter, touched it to the sensitive 
quick. 

“You're going to make me speak plainly 

“Why talk of it at all?” 

“Perhaps I can help. I’d like to.” 

He was silent, head on hand, eyes downcast now. Playing 
with his fork. He couldn’t eat; she was bearing so on those old 
worn nerves. 

“You're a page-one problem, Henry. Your whole life. Hiding 
your head in Holmes Hitt’s office can’t change that fact.” 

“T don’t think I know what you mean,” he murmured. 

“You’re a man with a public name. There’s a public Henry 
Calverly. He isn’t so, but he’s the only you that the public 
knows or cares about.” 

“T don’t care about the public.” 

“Oh, but you do! You've got to. All your real work, until 
you die, has got to be done in the public eye. And what the 
public thinks of you, thinks you are, will make you or break you. 
It will carry you on to success or pin failure on you at every turn, 
no matter what you miay personally try to do.” 

Again he was touched with that involuntary little shiver. She 
couldn’t see his eyes. She wondered, with swift insight, what 
recent deep hurt she had probed. Sure of her reasoning—firmly, 
in fact, on her own ground—she pressed on. 

“Let’s look at the hard fact. You’re tagged now, Henry. 
Your name suggests prisons—and aliases. It’s unjust. Most 
reputations, one way or the other, are unjust. Every public man 
bears a tag. The shrewd men see to it that their tags are pleasing, 
popular. Hence press-agents. Politicians have them, and preach- 
ers and bankers and actresses. Their job is to build up a ficti- 
tious personality. They find out what the public likes in bankers, 
preachers, actresses, statesmen, and make their employers look 
like that. Very few newspaper reputations but are false. You 
surely know that. Even the great names—Washington and that 
inspired cherry-tree yarn. Of course George Washington told lies. 
From all I can gather, he had violent moments; but the cherry 
tree triumphed, and Gilbert Stuart finished the job with his 
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Finally he looked up at her, seemed, ina hesitating way, about to speak 


undying portrait of frozen virtue.” For one swift instant, Cal- 
verly’s deep eyes swung up in a sharp glance, then dropped again. 
She was puzzled, unaware that Holmes Hitt had, within the two 
hours, laid the foundation for her talk. ‘“‘The simple fact is, 
Henry, you’re tagged wrong.” 

“Work,” he said again. “T’ll work it out, little by little.” 

“Tt won’t do it. Reprobates have gone down in history as 
paragons of virtue. Human angels have gone down as devils. 
We’ve got to change your tag. Big job.” She mused aloud. 
“Publicity is the greatest force in the world. The great dear 
public doesn’t see straight, and it never will.” 

Henry turned toward the music, moodily watched the violinist, 
said something about the cheapness of these popular songs. 

She went on studying him. Clearly he didn’t see it. It seemed 
tragic. They’d simply pound him to death; there’d be no let-up, 
no mercy. The public was merciless, casually but persistently 
cruel. They smashed one so. ; 

“That’s what you’re up against, Henry. Yours is a publicity 
problem. Nothing else. I don’t know whether I can make you 
see it. -If I can’t 2 

He shrugged this off, peered out from under his hand at the 
musicians. 

“When do you get the money, Henry?” He shook his head. 
“One or two years, I suppose. These things take time. Has the 
will been probated?” No answer. ‘You do get it, don’t you, 
Henry?” 

“Oh, please!”’ It was hardly more than a sigh. 

“Vou’re awlully difficult. More than anybody else in the world 
you need a publicity man right now. Time is passing. We'd 
have to catch it right at the top of all this row. Maybe, even then, 
we couldn’t do it. It’s a chance. And, of course, if you won't 
help—against your will—I can’t do a thing. I could if—” She 
leaned across the table. ‘‘Supposing it’s hopeless, Henry, after 
all—supposing you just have to clear out again—I can’t bear to 
think of your going alone. We might work it out together. You 
need a woman awfully to take care of you. And to work through 
you. I’d take a chance with you, Henry. My life isn’t so much. 
I’d pack up and go—oh, anywhere—Africa, South America, 
China! It doesn’t much matter where. It would be one more 


experience. There’d be a thrill in it. Perhaps that’s eee. you 
o/ 
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need. I find—the way I feel about the little time you were at 
my place. I’m fussy; some men I’d loathe, just seeing them 
round—you know, coats off—shaving— Oh, I know all about it. 
I’ve been married. But I’m young enough, and not so unattrac- 
tive. And I wouldn’t set up claims on you—smother you—make 
exactions—strike a hard bargain—like these innocent little 
marrying things.” 

There was a long, tense silence. Finally he looked up at her, 
seemed, in a hesitating way, about to speak. 

“T’ve got to get back,” he said. “Up to the office. It’s my 
first day there, you see.”’ And he faintly, apologetically smiled. 

The warm color faded from her face. She had again let herself 
go too far; her usually quick mind couldn’t make this turn in 
time. She couldn’t speak at all, walked out with him in silence. 

“T don’t want you to think I don’t appreciate all you’ve said,” 
was his stiffly inadequate remark. 

From this sort of thing she could only turn away, telling herself 
bitterly that she was a fool. 

And he went back to the City Trust Building to carry on his 
dogged, grotesquely heroic little struggle with what seemed to 
him, for the moment, reality. 

Holmes Hitt, it appeared, had shut himself in at precisely two. 
Calverly recalled dimly that he had spoken, a full day earlier, of 
doing that. The man seemed to him quite wonderful. He 
couldn’t himself imagine knowing, a day in advance, that he 
could, at a given moment, shut off all departments but one of 
an active brain and coolly call on that one to function. He felt 
now the admiration and a touch of the envy that the emotional 
man must feel at times for the successfully methodical man. 

He wandered out of the office and took the elevator down. He 
was disturbed and curiously stimulated. He walked across town 
and out to his own room, shut himself in there. The quick, 
plausible mind of Holmes Hitt seemed almost to have substituted 
itself for his own. Margie had added emphasis to this pervading, 
compelling force of the man, without successfully intruding 
herself. If anything, she had driven Calverly’s thoughts pre- 
cipitately back to him. She had intensified his rather blind, 


certainly desperate determination to lay hold of every-day life. 
By reviving that emotional tension between them, she had driven 
him off, sharpened his will, brought his best, his emotional facul- 
ties into play. He had none of the Perfect Porcelain data 
there in his room; but that was what he went at. He drew rough 
sketches of the perfect bathroom, even of the typical suburban 
home it was to make better. He wrote phrases, prose descrip- 
tions, verse. Ideas came; he played with them. He worked 
there until night, and on nearly till morning, pausing only to 
rush out and buy some magazines and a cup of coffee. It 
seemed to him that he couldn’t go into the boarding-house 
dining-room—not as he felt now. Something near the old 
creative pressure was on him. He pored over the advertising 
pages of the magazines, tried imitating their effective points, then 
altering them, twisting them round, then hit on the idea of 
designing an advertisement that would compete effectually with 
the hundreds of others in a particular magazine. He began to 
see the possibilities of type, white spaces, contrasting thicknesses 
and qualities of paper, colored inks, drawings, and designs. Little 
by little, what he had thought of as the vulgarity of his subject 
and of advertising in general faded out. He saw, felt the busi- 
ness enterprise that lay back of each commodity. He felt drama 
in it. After all, wasn’t it life? Wasn’t it ambition, energy, the 
struggle for preeminence? 

The next morning—it was near noon—he appeared, disheveled, 
hollow-eyed, but in a curious way nearly happy, at the office. 

Holmes Hitt exhibited no surprise over his disappearance the 
day before, merely studied him with calm, slightly amused eyes, 
then looked through the little heap of papers that Calverly placed 
before him. ‘These held his interest. Once or twice he even 
nodded approvingly. 

“This,” he said, tapping them, “‘is a start. We’ll go out to the 
factory to-day. I want you to see porcelain made. It’s beautiful. 
And I want you to talk with the workmen. I want you to realize 
that each of them is a human being, supporting a family, working 
something out. Then you’d better chat with the frm. They’re 
big men. You’llfeel humble. All through (Continued on page IIo) 
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Here, stretched comfortably out on a grassy bank, looking idly out at the boating parties, they fell to talking of the Cantey biography 
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a DON’T quite get you,” puzzled the city engineer, his gaze 
straying from the huge J. Rufus Wallingford to the lean 
and lank Horace G. Daw. Both the unexpected callers 
were in full evening dress, and both wore the suavity and 

habit of men of the world, men of ease, men of confidence. 

“We came to break the news to you, brother,” grinned Blackie 
Daw, sitting on the piano-stool, and trying the whirl of it. 
“Vou are about to receive a token in the neck.” 

“Took here!”? City Engineer Wincap was a well-boned man oi 
sandy complexion and a natural pompadour, and now the pompa- 
dour seemed to stiffen. ‘‘I don’t know why you strangers horn 
into my home to muss up my private affairs, but és 

“Sit down, neighbor,” soothed J. Rufus. ‘Sit down and take 
it like a man; and before we get through, you’ll adopt us into the 
midst of your bosom. We’ve come to put a machine gun into 
your good right hand.” 

The city engineer took another look. Capable gentlemen these 
—men with keen intelligence and definite purpose—workers! 
But for what? 

“Well?” he invited, though he remained standing. 

“Thank you,” chuckled J. Rufus. ‘The story begins as fol- 
lows.” And he took the most commodious chair in the parlor, 
like a welcome and familiar guest. ‘‘We read your doom, Wincap, 
in the evening papers.” 

“Why ‘doom’?” 

“Don’t kid yourself,”’ advised Wallingford, with a wave of the 
hand on which sparkled a two-thousand-dollar diamond. “TI 
know municipal politics as practised from the moment old Mr. 
Municip invented the game, and there’s no more chance of a 
change in it than there is in the multiplication table. Your enter- 
prising city has torn up its beautiful new boulevard four times in 
three years—once for the water-mains, once for the sewer-pipes, 
once for gas, and once because. Now they’re going to improve the 
boulevard by burying all electric wires in conduits. Who pays? 
The voters. Who wins? The contractors, and such of the city offi- 
cials as are not too proud to go out with a club and accept gifts.” 

“For a stranger, you read fast,’”’ Mr. Wincap admitted, and at 
last sat in the hard, stiff chair of the period of Louis Thirteenth to 
Sixteenth inclusive. Wallingford produced long, fat black cigars, 
and Wincap furnished the matches. “Well?” 

“Well,” went on Wallingford, ‘the time has now arrived to 
select the village goat. Press and public unanimously demand 
to know why all these pipes were not thought of in the beginning. 
Press and public unanimously shout that somebody had a knot of 
solid ivory. Friend Wincap, you have just time to send word to 
mother that you died brave.” 


“What's on your mind?” 


“Money,” confessed the 


visiting contractor “You talk like a stranger,” 
scorned the engineer, with a 
smile of apparent superior ease. ‘The town knows that, in the 
beginning, I planned a tunnel for all these things, but there was 
a yell about expense, and bs 

“Four years ago?” interrupted Wallingford... ‘‘Say, the pub:ic 
will remember a scandal forty years, but will forget a good deed 
in forty minutes. Jli make a little bet that you’re to be cru- 
cified, that you’ll be fired, and that your reputation for bonehead- 
edness will beat you to every job you try to get. If you don’t 
believe me, call up your chief, or whoever runs the works in this 
particular Sodom, and ask him why he let the heretofore smoothly 
tamed Times admit that there was a blunder, and declare that the 
guilty party must be found. The Times, remember!” 

Mr. Wincap spent a couple of moments in solemn thought. 
That the other papers should insist on a scapegoat for the 
wasted millions was but normal and natural, but when the Times 
said anything, it was as if Big Matt Haine himself had spoken. 
The prospective goat now remembered that yesterday the chief 
had remarked, in the presence of others, ‘‘ This ought’ve been done 
in the first place.’? Yesterday the chief had evaded Wincap’s re- 
quest for a look at the secret plans of the boulevard. 

“‘Not on your life!”’ suddenly yelled the city engineer, his sandy 
complexion flaming like a sunset. He jumped from his chair, 
jammed his hands in his pockets, and strode up and down the 
fancy parlor. ‘‘They can’t.make a Patsy of me! Ill tell every- 
thing I know. IfI go down, they go with me. If $ 

“Nix, brother; you don’t repair a watch with a hammer. Now 
listen: We’ve brought you a few words of wisdom. We’re here to 
seat you in the golden chair, with the crown of vindication on your 
paprika-locks, and the little white dove of peace in your lily- 
white mitt.” 

“Just like that, eh?’? mocked Wincap. “‘Have you met Matt 
Haine?” 

“Not specifically,” smiled J. Rufus. 
head into the triangle.” 

For a solid half-hour the triangle sat huddled close, while the 
smooth, soft voice of the professional vindicator flowed on and on; 
but in the final pause, Ben Wincap, though wistful, remarked 
dejectedly: 

“This would sound better to me if you had made yourself 
familiar with Big Matt. He’s the boy who invented ‘safety first.’” 


II 


Bic Matt Haine sat in a much whittled armchair in the exact 


center of the six-by-nine shack which served him as an office, 
89 


“Blackie, bring your 
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sat looking stolidly out into the cluttered yards of the Haine Con- 
struction Company. His slouch hat was on the back of his round 
head, and his hairy fingers were linked together, and in his mind 
a weighty problem was slowly seething. One of the thick fingers 
was methodically tapping a knuckle. Suddenly the motion 
stopped. Across the yards, around the heap of rusty road- 
scrapers and between the rows of rock-drills, there came a re- 
splendent being, huge, majestic, and glistening from the patent- 
leather tips on his shoes to the top of his shiny hat. Big Matt 
moved not a muscle until the door opened; then he raised his 
head a trifle. 

““Matt Haine?” inquired the resplendent stranger, closing the 
door and drawing the other chair toward him and beaming down 
at the recognized governor of the city. 

““Un-hunh.” 

“Tm Big Jim Wallingford—contractor—Baton Bleu!” 

Big Matt watched Big Jim as the latter sat down and pushed 
his silk hat on the back of his head. 

“What'd you say your town was?” 

“Baton Bleu.” 

A wrinkle in Big Matt’s forehead and a suppressed grin on the 
part of Big Jim. Baton Bleu meant no more to Haine than a star 
in the Pleiades. 

““What’s on your mind?” ; 

‘““Money,” confessed the visiting contractor. ‘I’m pulling a 
swamp-improvement scheme for my burg, and my city council 
will have a lot of choice sycamore as a side bet. Can you use 
about twenty car-loads of good street-railroad ties?” 

A rumble in Big Matt’s throat. 

“Tt’s been done. The trolley company here has spent its divi- 
dends. for the next lifetime, and I’m out of it.” 

“Cleaned up, eh?”’ A huge chuckle of friendly understanding. 
“You let the public have your stock. Sorry you can’t use that 
sycamore.” The boss of Baton Bleu looked at his watch, but 
carefully refrained from glancing out of the window, though a 
slight frown crossed his brow. ‘I have to place it pussyfoot, 
because my town’s bought itself an alarm-clock.” 

“They’re all gettin’ educated,” grumbled Big Matt, accepting 
one of the long, thick, black cigars, and pinching off the end with 
a thumb and forefinger which worked like a vise. Suddenly, his 
bushy eyebrows came together in a straight shelf. “They’re a 
bunch of ungrateful whelps in this town! We never hand ’em a 
public improvement but what there’s a scrap over the cost of it, 
and some good man has to get the gaff!” 

“We ought to have a clearing-house for good men,” seriously 
considered the visiting boss. ‘‘Pass ’em around from town to 
town as soon-as they’ve turned their tricks.” 

Big Matt laughed. 

“Swell dope, Wallingford! But wouldn’t they get too strong 
for us?”’? He had glanced out of the window as he spoke, and his 
glancestayed. Down through the yards came two other visitors— 
Ben Wincap, and with him a tall, thin, lithe-stepping gentleman 
who wore a brown suit, a yellow waistcoat, a pink shirt, a red tie, 
a green-felt hat, and pointed black mustaches. 

The visiting boss had been about to look at his watch again, but, 
seeing the arrival reflected on the face of Big Matt, dropped his 
watch in his vest pocket and sat back comfortably. 


“Hello, Chief!’’ hailed Ben Wincap, with sidelong curiosity at; 


the resplendent big stranger. ‘‘Shake hands with Senor Horajos 
Georjios Dawzos. Mr. Haine, sefor.” 

‘“What’s the name?” painfully inquired Big Matt, enveloping 
the foreigner’s hand in a mighty paw.., 

“Not the famous Brazilian engineer!”’ exclaimed Wallingford, 
taking the aching hand of Sefior Dawzos in his own, and giving it a 
grip which raised the foreigner to his toes. 

“The same!” proudly proclaimed Ben Wincap. 

“Well, I’m Jim Wallingford—Baton Bleu—contractor.”’ And 
the prosperous Southwestern politician shook hands again, chuck- 
ling as the Brazilian raised to his toes. “So this is the genius 
who -built the suspended water-works on a viaduct over the 
Amazon, the boy who cut the tunnel through a solid-marble 
mountain from Rio de Guila to Hispero, and paved the streets of 
both towns with the marble! Well, well!” 

“The same!” again proclaimed Ben Wincap, with a peculiar 
elation in him—the elation of an amateur who finds that he is not 
flunking in his lines. “Of course, Matt, you’ve heard of Sefior 
Horajos Georjios Dawzos?”’ 

“Well, maybe,” admitted Big Matt, after a slight hesitation. 
“Wallingford, shake hands with Ben Wincap, my city engineer. 
What’s on your mind, Mr. Dawzos?” 

“T gasp!” replied Sehor Dawzos, waving both hands in the air 
and twirling swiftly both mustaches. “Eet ees eemense! In 


Brazeel we are infant! Four time you tear up your beeyutiful 
bouleevar’, and the profeet, my frien’’”—here he raised both 
hands and slapped Big Matt Haine on the shoulders—‘‘the 
profeet ees in the digging. Beeg Matt, 1am ashame’! Four time 
tear up the bouleevar’ have I never done!” 

“You can carry it too far,” considered Matt, and sat down. 
They were all friends here. ‘You have to give a town its money’s 
worth.” 

“The town—bah!” laughed the Brazilian genius, tossing his 
hands in the air and snapping his fingers. “The town beed-dam! 
In Brazeel we make the great enthuse. Wesay nothing like eet in 
the world. We play the museek. We make the speech. We have 
the parade, the flag, the holiday, the grand feast, the beer, the 
cooked cow, the sheep. Ver’ well; the town cough up the money; 
we give thei improvement; we say this man damn thief; we put nice 
present in hees pocket; we send heem away; we tell town—behind 
its face—go hades. But Meester Beeg Matt! My frien’! Never— 
nev-ver do I yet tear up bouleevar’ sour time! Marvelous stunt, 
Meester Beeg Matt! With that, how I should enthuse Rio de 
Guila! I salute you!” And once more he slapped Big Matt on 
the shoulders. 

“You’re the boy for me!” declared Big Jim. “Suppose you 
come with me down to Baton Bleu and engineer my swamp im- 
provement, Sefior Dawzos?”’ 

“Nozos!”? And Dawzos waved a lean and lank forefinger in 
front of Big Jim’s countenance. ‘‘Nozos, Beeg Jeem; I have 
engineer the swamp. The first time I engineer the swamp so eet 
ees dry. Iam infant! The nex’ time I engineer the swamp so 
eet need a half-million-dollar pumping station. Nex’ time— 
ah, the nex’ time I engineer the swamp so cet must be done over 
every year. I know the ,swamp. The profeet, my frien’, the 
profeet ees in the digging.” 

Beeg Matt and Beeg Jeem looked at each other, and Beeg 
Matt laughed in his throat and Beeg Jeem laughed with his 
shoulders, and Ben Wincap took a deep breath. 

“More and more you convince me that you’re the boy,” urged 
Wallingford. “Now look here, sefor: . Vl make it worth your 
while. You’ll be a novelty in Baton Bleu—a classy novelty, and 
above suspicion. I’ll pay you more ‘a 

“Not the swamp!” Sefior Dawzos’ hand waved so doleney 
that his fingers quivered. “‘Iamreech! I am in United States to 
educate. I take back only the treeck they have not known in 
Brazeel. I have learn the swamp. But the four time to tear up 
the bouleevar’—ah!”’ He blew a swift succession of kisses at the 
ceiling. Suddenly his hands come down with a mighty smack 
on Big Matt’s shoulders. ‘Meester Beeg Matt, I engineer 
for you!” ; 

Just then a boy came in with the afternoon paper and thrust it 
in the hand of Big Matt, and on the very front page was the 
picture of the famous Brazilian engineer, Sefor Horajos Georjios 
Dawzos. Across the top of the paper was a big black head-line: 


TO SUPPLANT BONEHEAD WINCAP 


Big Matt stared at the head-line for a moment; then he 
stared at Sefior Horajos Georjios Dawzos; then he stared out of 
the window at a muddy derrick, his bushy eyebrows contracted 
into a straight shelf; then he slowly turned in the direction of 
his city engineer. 

“Say, Ben, what kind of an engineer is he?” 

Ben Wincap swallowed something hastily. « — 

“Dawzos? Why, Matt, he’s the ace! He’s the ‘chief deco- 
ration for the Plumb and Transit, the Construction News, the 
Journal of Mining, all the engineering papers. Why, Matt, 
for an ordinary dub engineer like me to know Sefior ‘Dawzos 
is an honor.”’ 

“Hunh!” And Big Matt slowly rasped his chin with a hairy 
hand. “Say, Jim, why don’t you take Ben, here, for. that 
swamp job? He’s a good two-handed worker, as much of a 


hustler at the polls as he is in the office. He’s had his tongue cut _ 


out, and is the best all-round little engineer that ever drew the 
three plans!” 

It was Wallingford’s turn to stare. 

“The three— Oh, I see—public, private, and political. 
Mr. Wincap——” 

“Look here!””, Even though he had been prepared for this, and 
for the coolness of its doing, Ben Wincap’s sandy face turned pale 
and his jaw-muscles worked. ‘‘Don’t I have any say in this? 
You can’t move me around like a checker-man. I’m not——” 

“Save it, Ben; save it!” rumbled Big Matt, though not un- 
kindly. “You know that some good guy has to go to the public 
abattoir, and you’re it. Hold up your throat!” 
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Fire!” yelled the excitable Sefior Horajos Georjio 


s Dawzos, as the blaze leaped high and caught the rack of big wall maps 
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“Oh, will you?” Bonehead Wincap himself, and he 
stood in the doorway. Just behind him was the 
suave and smiling Wallingford. ** *‘Bonehead Wincap, 
eh? Well, I've got your number, Horace G. Daw!” 


ll 
BEHOLD the dark Brazilian genius in charge of his office, with 
four capable draftsmen trying earnestly to penetrate the 
Brazilian method of engineering! No hesitancy on the part of the 
new city engineer, whose portrait was in all the papers this morn- 
ing, alongside the deposed and the disgraced Bonehead Wincap. 
As a preparation for the fifth and last digging-up of the boulevard, 
Sefior Dawzos, clad this morning in a bright-green suit, a lavender 
waistcoat, a purple shirt, a rose-colored tie, and a yellow hat, 
opened his little traveling-bag, exchanged his coat for a blue- 
velvet working-jacket,. and called for all the plans of the sewers, 
the water-pipes, the gas-pipes, and the work which had been done 
because; then he had a large sheet of Manila paper tacked on a 
table for himself, took up a pair of compasses, and, with a mighty 
flourish, drew a circle. Across the face of this circle he drew inter- 
secting arcs, one after the other, and in the hundred-odd triangu- 
lar spaces began to set down figures taken from the plans. The 
draftsmen came by ones, by twos, and in a cluster to look on in 
silence; but the great Sefor Dawzos paid no attention to them. 
With the fingers of his left hand entwined in his black hair, and 
with his black brows fiercely knotted, he began to cast these fig- 
ures crosswise, vertically, and diagonally, to add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide, carrying his results out to the thirtieth and fozti- 
eth decimals, while the draftsmen came and looked and went 
away again. 

Presently came a large, resplendent stranger. A quiver went 
through the drafting-troom—a quiver of intense inspection, of 
comparison, of emulative study. -Big Jim Wallingford, the boss 
of Baton Bleu!’ He was in the papers, too! Negotiating with 
Ben Wincap for a swamp job. Lucky Ben! 

““Good-morning, sefior.”’ 

Minutes passed; then Sefior Horajos Georjios Dawzos looked 
up abstractedly, andsaid, “‘Howdee?” and. resumed his work. 
Nevertheless, though nothing had passed between them which 
mortal gaze could detect, some of the beam went out of Big 
Jim’s countenance, and concern sat on his brow. 

““When you’ve time, senor, I'd like to get a little tip from 
sae of your swamp- -drainage experiences, if you’ll do me the 

avor. 


Minutes passed. The concentrated mathematician finished 
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dividing a length of a sewer-pipe into the diameter of a water- 
main, and looked up with a far-away gaze. 

““Fet ees for you to wait, Beeg Jeem.” 

“Oh!” Beeg Jeem glared at the distinguished Brazilian and 
loafed out. Presently he loafed in, and loafed out again. 

In a short time he was back, to await the pleasure of the auto- 
crat, and he was there when Big Matt entered. For the frac- 
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tion of a second, a flash, keen and eager, passed between J. Rufus 
and Senor Dawzos. Behind Big Matt was a strapping, broad- 
shouldered fellow, whose thick arms hung from him like pen- 
dulums, and whose battered face sat in his jaw like an acorn in 
its shell. In one enormous hand he carried a long, narrow 
package; and it was at the sight of this package that the eyes 
of Big Jim Wallingford glistened. 

“Hello, boys,” rumbled Big Matt. 
your mind?” 

‘Waiting to get some of your star performer’s swamp-drainage 
dope, Matt.” 

“Well, he’s the party!” Matt Haine, by now, was loudly 
proud of his importation. “Hello, Sefior!” 

Minutes passed. Sefor Dawzos, holding up his left hand for 
silence, finished the division of eleven decimals into thirty-eight. 

‘“‘Howdee?” he then said, and began to set down some other 
figures. 

Big Matt examined the crisscrossed Grae and began to ae 

“What’s that junk?” 

“‘Feegures.”’ 

“Oh!? The man who had ordered the mayor to hire Seftor 
Dawzos jammed his hands deep in his coat pockets and scowled. 
“Well, you’re wasting your time. The back room, Joe.” And 
the acorn- ‘faced man swung back toward the private office with 
his package. ‘‘Come on, Dawzos.” 

““Eemediately,”’ agreed the famous engineer, and phere 
Matt stalked after Joe. J. Rufus, his glistening eye fixed on 
that swinging package, sauntered in that direction also. 

“Dawzos!” This from the boss of Grayville. 

Slowly the South American celebrity rose from his rapt arith- 


“Hello, Jim! What’s on 


metic and turned to Matt Haine with a trace of a snarl beneath 


his sharp-pointed black mustaches. 

“Car-r-r-r-ramba!”’ he hissed. 
Dawzos? Eet ees not tome you address. Iam Sefior Dawzos! 
And politely, please, Haine!” Hurling this final insult at Big 
Matt, Sefior Dawzos returned to his figures. 

The fellow called Joe came to the door of the private office and 
looked inquiringly, but Big Matt sent him back with a jerk of 
the thick thumb. 


“Oh, all right.” Making a hard (Continued on page 104) 


‘““Ees a dog bere by name 
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“Tam Doctor Wisengood 
And here’s my best advice, 

You'll find this simple wholesome food 

Worth many times the price.” 


/ sours 


Good to “take” 


And doubly good after you 
have taken it 


_ The remarkable thing about Campbell ’s Tomato Soup is—you find 
it just as wholesome and health-giving as it is tempting. 


Nature—the wisest old physician of all—‘‘puts up” in the fresh 
vine-ripened tomato appetizing tonic qualities which are second to none 
in their invigorating and health-giving effects And these salutary 
properties are retained at their best in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Not only retained but heightened 
—made even more valuable and prac- 
tical for your regular use and enjoy- 
ment. 


A nourishing food in itself, this 
wholesome soup also enables you, 
through its toning and strengthening 
effect upon digestion, to gain increased 
nourishment from all the food you eat. 


And order it by the dozen or 
will never be without it. 


21 kinds 


TOOK. FOR Vrs HEDZAND-W/rllre 


ways serve it hot. 


the case so that you 


12c a can 


You will find it a wonderful aid 
in building up lowered vitality, re- 
storing health and energy after illness 
and to keep you in good condition all 
the time. 

Serve it as a Cream of Tomato— 
this is its most inviting form and the 
most nourishing. Al- 


Josr N 
=PH GAMPBELL GOMPA 
CAMDEN, N.WJLSA 


=— 


See 


Companion of the 


Healthy 


BAKER'S} 
COCO; 


tastes good and is good 


It is a great aid toward 
the maintenance of 
health and strength, as 
it is absolutely pure, 
wholesome, and pos- 
sesses real food value, 
more than one quar- 
ter of it being a pure 
and easily di- 
an, gested fat. 


Bosuuensestsersonscacuscsrasesennec 
iStboonccsvermessosnisacuswassescessepsecets, 


Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. LId. 
Dorchesler, Mass. 
Established 1780 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


An Important Suggestion 
to Brides 


When preparing the trous- 
seau, be careful to have 
every garment marked so 
as to save loss. 


Cash’s Woven Names 


do not disfigure the 
article to which they 
are attached. They 
prevent loss and con- 
fusion in the laundry, 


Woven on fine Cam- 
brie Tape in fast 

Turkey Red, Blue, fj 
Navy or Lav ender. 


PRICES 
United States 
$2.00 


Sold by all Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
Wrile for Style Sheet. 
J. & J. CASH, Limited 


63 Chestnut Street, South Norwalk, Conn., or 
301 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


thoughtfully. ‘“‘Exactly in what way do 


they contribute toward the tecundity of 
_|the birds?” 


The man closed his eyes for a moment. 

“Hungarian partridges,” he explained. 
“They change the breed.” 

‘Purchase as many as you will,” Stephen 
directed. ‘“‘An excellent thing, that, to 
change the breed.”’ 

“They cost a bit of money,” the man 


said, ‘‘and they’re none too easy to get 
hold of.” 
“Splendid! I mean,” Stephen went o 


hastily, ““we must not space expense in this 


matter. We have bound ourselves to keep 
up the estate, and the shooting is the most 
important part of it. My brother and I 
are at home every night to dinner, Higgs. 
Bring up any further accounts you may 


have, and we will discharge them at once.” 


The man watched them disappear— 
neat little figures, talking earnestly to one 
another. 

“Babes in the wood!” he muttered. 
“Once kept an aviary! To think that sim- 
ple folks like that can make money! Why, 
they ain’t fit to be trusted with it!” 


Stephen and George Henry were linger- 
ing over their single glass of port on the 
eighth evening after their arrival at Keston 
Court. Between them lay a little pile of 
memorandum-books, and a box of ciga- 
rettes from which it was their custom to 
take one each at a later stage of the evening. 

“On the whole,” Stephen pronounced, 
“T think we may consider this first week 
satisfactory.” 

“The results disclosed by the books are 
encouraging,’ George Henry admitted. 

‘“‘Hungarian partridges appear to be 
luxuries,” Stephen continued. ‘Mr. An- 
drews was fortunate, too, in finding that 
consignment of highly expensive chemical 
manure.” 

“The all-round increases in salary,” 
George Henry pointed out, “have been 
received without complaint. Our enter- 
tainments for the servants, too, are likely 
to cost money. We are. paying to-night, 
I think, twenty guineas for the Solly and 
Tolly Quartet.” 

Stephen appeared interested but dubi- 
ous. 

“What are they?” 

“They are ragtime performers,” George 
Henry explained,. proud of his superior 
knowledge. ‘‘They play music, I under- 
stand, of a catchy character. That very 
respectable young maid of Mrs. Buxton’s 
told me that they possess the gitt of forcing 
the unwilling to dance.” 

“You did not forget, I trust, to give Ross 
orders as to the champagne for the ser- 
vants’ hall?” 

“T told him to serve them with as much 
as they could drink, subject to his dis- 
cretion,’’ George Henry acknowledged. 

There was a timid knock at the door. 
Mrs. Buxton’s maid presented herself. She 
stood timidly upon the threshold. 

“If you please, sir— ”’ she began. 

Stephen put his hand to his ear and 
turned round. 

“Come a little further into the room, 
Amy,” he invited. “What is it that you 
desire?” 

The girl approached a little unwillingly. 


The Rakes of Keston Court 


(Continued from page 81) 
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She was as neat as usual, but there were 
traces of tears in her eyes. 

“Vf you please, sir,’ she announced, 

“Mrs. Buxton wishes to know whether 
it would be convenient for you to see her?” 

“Quite,”’ Stephen consented. “Ask her 
to come this way at once. And, Amy?” 

CES ISIiT eg 

“T trust that you are enjoying ‘the 
dance?” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” the girl 
replied gloomily. “TI am not allowed to 
go into the servants’ hall this evening.” 

““ “Not allowed?’ ” 

“Mrs. Buxton,” Amy explained, “does 
not approve of ragtime music.’ 

“Dear me!” Stephen murmured. “Come: 
that’s too bad. We will intercede with 
Mrs. Buxton.” 

The girl retreated, with a murmured 
word of gratitude. Mrs. Buxton followed 
close upon her ambassadress. Stephen rose 
and offered her a chair. She closed her 
eyes. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” 
“T prefer to stand.” 

‘‘Just as you wish, Mrs. Buxton,” Stephen 
replied. “‘My brother and I are a little 
tired, however, with our day’s labors in 
the City. You will excuse our remaining 
seated.” 

Mrs. Buxton sank into the chair with 
an air of martyrdom. 

“We find the books,” her employer con- 
tinued, “most satisfactory.” 

“T am glad you consider them so, sir,’ 
was the icy response. “Personally, I am 
ashamed of them. I am ashamed, also, 
of my staff.” 

“Dear me!”’ Stephen protested. “T see 
nothing for you to reproach yourself about 
in either direction. That the books exceed 
former amounts is entirely owing to our 
instructions, and so far as regards your 
staff; my brother and I find the service 
offered to us most satisfactory.” 

Mrs. Buxton paused to listen. The 
strains of the ragtime band were clearly 
audible, also the rhythmical] movement of 
feet. There were occasionally other sounds 
—a shril] whistle, something which sounded 
like a cross between a post-horn and a cat- 
call—and a good deal of laughter. 

et | have ventured to ask for this inter- 
view,” Mrs. Buxton proceeded, ‘‘to tender 
my resignation.” 

“You disappoint us very much, Mrs. 
Buxton,” Stephen assured her. “Have 
you any complaint to make?” 

“None. sit 

“Then why do you wish to leavell ? 
George Henry interposed pertinently. — 

“Because,” Mrs. Buxton explained, “I 
find here no scope for such poor qualities 
as I may possess. It has been my ambition 
to keep my books at a certain fixed figure, 
according to the number of domestics and 
the number of guests. Your instructions 
leave me all at sea. You, gentlemen, 
appear to approve of extravagance. My 
efforts at economy find no favor with you. 
A person of no experience whatever could 
adminster your household, where neither 
discretion nor economy are required. 
Furthermore, I am losing my hold upon 
the staff. Jenkins, the second footman, 
met me in the corridor on my way here, 
and invited me to indulge in what I believe 


she said: 
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Cretonnes, curtains, blankets 
Laundered actually like new 


He” many times have you 
longed for filmier curtains 
and more colorful cretonnes with- 
out daring to buy them? You were 
afraid they would not launder. 


But now you know your fragile 
curtains, your exquisite linens can be kept 
lovely and fresh with Lux. 


Lux comes in wonderful, delicate white 
flakes — pure and transparent. You whisk 
them into the richest, sudsiest lather, that 
loosens all the dirt—leaves the finest fabric 
clean and new—not a color dimmed, not a 
fibre weakened in any way. 


Light and fluffy blankets 
With Lux you can wash 


your softest blankets over and over again, and 
still have them light and woolly. 


With Lux, there is nota tiny particle of solid 
soap to stick to the soft woolen and injure it. 
Not a bit of rubbing to mat and shrink it. 


Use Lux on your finest blankets, your 
richest cretonnes! Tumble your daintiest 
things—embroidered pillow-slips, doilies — 
even lamp shades—into the Lux suds. See 
how easily you can keep your loveliest things 
like new. 


Lux won't hurt anything pure water alone 
won't injure. 
Get Lux from your grocer, 
druggist or department store.— 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES 


To Wash Blankets 

* Whisk Lux to a lather in ot 
water, 2 tablespoonfuls to a gal- 
lon. Add cold water till luke- 
warm. Do not rub. Squeeze 
the suds through. Rinse in 3 
likewarm waters, dissolving 
a little Lux in the last. Use a 
loose wringer; never twist. Dry 
in the shade. 


Copyrighted, 19109, by Lever Bros. Co. 


Silk and colored curtains 
Whisk Lux to a lather in ot 
water, a tablespoonful to a gal- 
lon. Add cold water till luke- 
warm. Wash quickly. Do not 
rub, Rinsein 3 lukewarm waters, 


Dry in the shade. 


For white curtains, not 
silk — Soak an hour in cold 
water. Wash in hot suds. Rinse 
in 3 hot waters, Dry in the sun. 
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“Got fifty bones more'n I ever expected 
“Sure, I told you Effecto would make ‘em offer more!” 


That’s the same experience you'll have, if you want to sell 
your car, and first use one of the snappy Effecto Enamel 


colors. But after you give it 


you probably won’t wantto sell it. 


Whether you use Effecto 
ttecto for touching up or for en- 


Effecto is the genuine, 
original auto enamel; quick- 
drying, easy-working and 
self-leveling — not a wax, 
polish or paint. It will give your cara 
tough, high luster finish that will out- 
wear the finish on most new cars. 


Made in seven exame/ colors, Finish- 
ing (clear varnish) and Top & Seat 
Dressing. Effecto Top & Seat Dress- 
ing waterproofs and renews mohair, 
and all kinds of tops, seats and uphol- 
stery. Dries in fifteen minutes. 


Keep acan of Effecto Black Enamel 
in the garage at all times. Bumped 
fenders, scratches and rust spots, as 
soon as they appear, can be quickly 
touched up in the evening and in the 
morning you can drive the car right out. 
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YTHE MAKERS OF 


Raise Hares for Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly 
made. We furnish stock and pay 
$2.00 each and expressage when three 
months old. Contracts, booklets, etc , 
10c. Nothing free. 


Tasos Rabbit Co., Dept. 61 


Aurora, Colorado 


FINI ‘SHES 


PRATT & LAMBERT YARN 


the ‘‘once over’ with Effecto, 


The old bus will look good! 


«, ameling the whole car, you 
will be proud of the job. 
Effecto is being widely used by far- 
sighted car owners, auto painters, cor- 
porations and municipalities, who re- 
alize the advantage of a /ong-/asting, 
lustrous auto finish which can be applied 
ata minimum expense of time and labor. 
Try it — get acan today. Andbe 
sure it’s Pratt && Lambert Efecto. 
Sold by paint, hardware and auto- 
mobile accessory dealers everywhere. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer. 


PRAEIT& LAMBERT Inc, 
149 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 95 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


IOHES 


Chairs and Tricycles 


The Colson Co. 


910 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 


little effect upon you. 


of inspiration to your friends. In other words, 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


healthful directions at home. 


by following a few simple, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can 


fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands‘ and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor because ces are 
and because it appeals to COMMON SENS 


No Drugs ome ‘Medicines 
You_can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 


Excess flesh in any 
part of body. 

Thin Bust, Chest, 
Neck or Arms 

Round Shoulders 

Incorrect Standing . 


Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Iriitability 
Constipation 


olds 


Lame 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come and see me, but sit down and write me NOw. Don’t 
I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 


wait—you may forget it. 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
Be free from nagging ailments! 
you should weigh! Haveagood figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Bea source 


Poor Circulation 


When you 
Weigh what 
LIVE! 


As sure as sunrise 


I know it, 


do for you. Are you too 


quick, natural and permanen', 


Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 
ack 


Chicago, Il. 


Miss Cocroft has surely been doing valuable war work. She is a nationally recognized 


authority on conditioning women as our 


training camps have conditioned our men. 
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he called a ‘bunny-hug.’ I caugh 
glimpse just now of my domestics dan 
and I can only say, sir, that I was shoc 
to think that these were the young 
and women whom it has been my plea: 
and duty to train. They are losing a 
all sense of deportment and discipl 
Next week, 1 understand that a troup 
negro artists are coming down. 
only guess at the character of their 
formance. I prefer not to countena 
in any shape or form.” 4 

“My brother and I,” Stephen said, “a 
exceedingly sorry to hear this, 
Buxton.” 

“Grieved,’”? George Henry murmured. 

“We placed the matter of the entertain. 
ments in the hands of the best agents ix 
London,” Stephen continued. ‘I cannot 
think that they would send us anytaie 
of an objectionable character.” 

Mrs. Buxton rose to her feet. 

“T am perhaps old-fashioned,” she con: 
fessed. “TI shall be glad it you will appoint 
my successor as speedily as possible. ] 
have no interest in a household where dis 
cipline is fast becoming impossible anc 
where economy is not a consideration. You 
will pardon my discussing the matter fur. 
ther, sir.’ 

Mrs. Buxton turned toward the door 
George Henry coughed. 

“The maid,” he reminded his brother 
in an agitated undertone. 

“Quite so,” Stephen replied. 
Buxton?” 

The lady turned round. 

(75 Sire 9 

“Your maid, Amy, who was here a mo 
ment ago, seemed somewhat distressed a’ 
not being allowed to join the dancers 
With your permission, we should like he 
to share in the entertainment.”’ 

“The young person, sir, Is in your em 
ploy, not mine,” was the cold reply. — 
will convey to her your wishes.”’ 

The housekeeper closed the door behin 
her firmly. Her employers exchange 
somewhat doubtful glances. 


“Mrs 


“Mrs. Buxton,” Stephen said, “is ob 
viously of an austere school.” . 
‘““An unsympathetic person,” Georg. 


Henry declared. “We shall certainly b 
able to find a housekeeper who will ente 
more into the spirit of our wishes.” 

“At the same time,’’ Stephen observed 
a little nervously, as a louder catcall ran 
through the room, “I am not quite sur 
that it would not have been a wise fl 1 
to have exercised a little more discretion ii 
our choice of amusements. Something ii 
the nature of a magic lantern, now, or som 
part-singers.” g 

““We simply chose the most expensiv 
items on the list,” George ee) ra 
out. 

They finished their port in silence. Th 

catcalls continued. : “a 

“T think,” Stephen suggested, rising t 
his feet, “that we had perhaps just bett 
witness this performance, George Henry 
If we find anything in it in the least o 
jectionable, we can call in at the agent : 
to-morrow.” 

“Precisely,” George Henry assented, ; ; 
little nervously. ‘‘Don’t you think, how 
ever, that our presence would rather dis 
turb their enjoyment?” 

“We will glance at them from the a 
lery,” Stephen replied. “I have notice 
a small place of that description over th 
clock.” 


ee Pe 
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[he Song their 
Hearts Carried Home 


They're listening to it again. The mellow throat of the 
Grafonola sends forth the same tender air, in the voice of the 
same sweet singer. 

There’s a world of wonderful fireside happiness in Columbia 
Records. They give you the keen satisfaction of enjoying the 
newest popular songs and the newest dance hits while they're 
still new; the lyric gems of opera and musical comedy are sung for 
you by stars upon whom fame’s spotlight is brilliantly playing. 

And, mirrored in the Grafonola’s pure and brilliant tone, you 
will catch the lightest inflection and shading, the living individ- 
uality of each artist you listen to. 


Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300—Period Designs up to $2100 
To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


* 
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“Here is my First 
Birthday Present! 


KNOW you are getting 
dozens of pretty, useless 
little fol-de-rols, so I de- 
cided to give you some- 
thing practical. 


“And I want to tell you, 
daughter, that raising a baby is a 
mighty practical job. It’s not at 
all like playing with a French doll. 
There are just two things necessary 
—proper feeding and a smooth, 
clean, comfortable skin. Baby will 
attend to the appetite, but when it 
comes to cleanliness the little thing 
is helpless. But if you use plenty 
of Mennen’s after you wash him, it 
will prevent chafing and the torture 
of raw,- scalded skin.” 


Mennen’s Talcum Powder has 
made comfortable the babics of 
generations and has never yet irri- 
tated the most sensitive skin. The 
original Mennen’s Borated formula 
gives it unusual soothing and heal- 


ing qualities. 
‘MENNENS | 
TALCUMS 


with the ge 

borated formula 
include 

Borated, Violet, 

| Flesh Tint, Cream Tint 


Talcum for’ Men 


Trade (2) Mark 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J., U.S.A. 


Canadian Saies Agent. 
Harold F. Ritchie & OCo., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


/ young men of fashion. 


They made their way furtively toward 
this post of vantage and gazed below. At 
first sight, it appeared as if a certain num- 
ber of fashionable young ladies in evening 
dress were indulging in a kind of Swedish 
exercise with a similar number of languid 
Mr. Ross, with 
extraordinary dignity, was crossing the 
floor with a pompous strut, slowly pushing 
before him Mrs. Bu.ton’s young maid. 
Mr. Anurews, very stiff, and with a gar- 
denia in his buttonhole, which he made 
frantic effor.s to hide as soon as he per- 
ceived his employers, was engaged in a 
similar occupation, except that, as his 
partner was the cook, and a lady of ample 
proportions, his task appeared the more 
formidable. . The whole of the noise ap- 
peared to proceed from the four colored 
musicians, who were doing all they couid 
to induce the dancers to adopt a less seri- 
ous view of their responsibilities. Stephen 
and George Henry looked down with 
growing approval. 

“T see nothing whatever in this,” the 
former observed, “to justify Mrs. Bux- 
ton’s criticisms.” 

“The dancing,” 
“Gs most decorous. 


George Henry declared, 
The polka in which 


/ we sometimes used to indulge is certainly 
| a dance of more movement.” 


Mr. Ross at that moment caught sight 
of his employers. He leaned in a dignified 
fashion toward the leader of the musicians. 
A moment or two of misunderstanding 
followed. Mr. Ross, however, was not to 
be denied. With the tips of his right 
fingers still retaining his partner’s, he 
whistled a little air. The four black faces 


_ suddenly lighted up. They bent over their 


, changed, 


instruments. In a moment, the tune was 
without apparent disconcertion 


/among the dancers, who solemnly pur- 


sued their perambulations to the tune 
of “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” Mr. 


_ Ross looked toward the gallery and bowed. 
_A whisper ran round. One and all joined 


| in the chorus. 


Stephen and George Henry 
acknowledged the compliment. As soon 
as the strains had died away, the former 
looked down with a smile. 

“T trust that you will all enjoy your- 
selves,” he said simply. ‘“‘My brother 
and I have been verv interested in watch- 


ing you dancing to such very inspiring 


music.” 


There was a burst of applause. Stephen 


and George Henry retreated. 


| with a clear conscience. 


“Most gratifying!’ ©tep e1 murmured. 

“Entirely so,’ George Henry assented. 
“T think that we can retire to our beds 
Fortunately, our 
rooms are on the other side, so the noise 
will not disturb us.” 

Stephen opened the library door. A 
bottle of Perrier water, two tumblers, 
and two slices of lemon were displayed 


upon the table. 


“Most thoughtful of them not to have 
forgotten our customary refreshment,” 
Stephen declared. ‘“‘Between ourselves, 
George Henry, I don’t fancy that we shall 
miss Mrs. Buxton. Notwithstanding all 
my instructions, I discovered in her weekly 
books indications of a desire to avoid per- 
fectly justifiable expenditure.” 

“Tt was hardly kind of her,” George 
Henry said, “to keep that exceedingly 
well-mannered maid doing needlework in 
her room while the others were enjoying 
themselves.” 


“We will find a housekeeper,” his 
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brother concluded, as he prepared to r 
tire, ‘‘of more liberal views.” 


The engagement of Mrs. Buxton’s My 
cessor was by no means a difficult task. 
Mrs. Harmon-Browne, whose referenci 

were unexceptionable, duly presented hi 
self for the post and was engaged “= 
hesitation. She was a distinctly goo 
looking woman of youthful mide ap 
with a politely reserved manner and 
most demure expression. Her hair we 
copper-colored, with variations. = 

‘“A treasure, I believe,’ Stephen < 
cided, the evening of her installatio, 
“She received my few remarks on the sul 
ject of lavish expenditure with enthusiasn 
I think we shall find her of on 
assistance.’ 

“She seems to have brightened — 1 
already since she came,’ > George ne 
observed. 

“The 3 Oss of her husband at such a 

early age,’’ Stephen remarked, we 
doubtless a heavy blow to her. We mu 
see that she has a comfortable home.” _ 

Mrs. Harmon-Browne showed ever 
inclination to arrange that for hersel 
At the end of the first week, she nad lifte 
her drooping eyes. <A smile, half plai 
tive, half seductive, played frequent 
about her lips. She showed a dispositic 
to linger when she brought her books in fi 
approbation. There was a certain bri 
space of time when George Henry ha 
met her unexpectedly in the corrido 
which remained a disturbing but seer 
memory. At the end of another wee 
she had certainly found herself. She we 
the life and soul of the entertainments b 
low, and the number of visitors whom si 
received from outside grew daily. Neve 
theless, a slight uneasiness concerning hi 
entered into the minds of both the brothe 
at practically the same moment. Unus¢ 
to keeping secrets, they became confide 
tial on the subject one night about a mont 
after her arrival. 

“George Henry,” Stephen asked, as |} 
took his first sip of port and looked rour 
to see that the door was securely fastene 
“what is your candid opinion of Mr 
Harmon-Browne?”’ 

“T am afraid,’ George Henry admitte 

“that she is not what you might consid 
an entire success.’ 

“She is amiable,’ Stephen continu 
judicially, “‘and hospitable. The servan 
like her, and she certainly helps them wit 
their entertainments. At the same tim 
there are certain things about her whic 
to my mind, are not entirely satisfactory 

“T agree with you,’ George Henry a 
sented. “T agree with you, ol 
entirely.” 

“For example,” the latter proceeded, * 
hardly think that she was acting in e 
tire accordance with her position when sl 
sent down her compliments to us from tl 
housekeeper’s room on Tuesday night ar 
asked us to make up a rubber of brid; 
with a friend of hers who had motored ov 
from the barracks.” : 

“T must say,” George Henry agree 
“that I thought it indiscreet.” 3 

“Then, on Thursday night, a motor- 
arrived with guests for her quite late 
the evening. The piano was going, as 
remember, until after two o’clock, and 
was not our fault that, rising very ea 
the next morning, we found the door 
her sitting-room wide open and the tal 
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oe Fo wndeth your cu- 
. ticle, work around the 
base of the nail with 


Cutex 


For snowy. nail 
tips add a touch of 
Cutex Nail White 

= under each nail 


How to give yourself 


nai briskly 
with Cutex Nail 
‘olish ie 


**T have found Cutex 
the most effective way 
of taking care of my 
nails.’’ 

ALICE BRADY 


a “professional” manicure 


A few minutes care once or twice a week keeps your hands flawless 


71TH the least bit of time, 

\ the least bit of trouble 
and expense, your 

hands can always be as well- 
groomed as though you had 


just come from the manicurist. 


To make the cuticle smooth 


The most important part of 
a manicure is the care of the 
cuticle. Never cut it. Beauty 
specialists agree that such 
cutting causes hangnails and 
rough, uneven cuticle. 


Wrap a bit of cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both come in 
the Cutex package). Dip it into the 
Cutex bottle and work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently 
pushing back the dead cuticle. 


Rinse off the dead surplus skin 
thoroughly in clear water. 


To whiten nail tips and 
polish nails 


Next apply Cutex Nail White 
directly from the tube underneath 
the nails. Spread it under evenly and 
remove any surplus cream with an 
orange stick. This leaves the nail 
tips snowy white. 

Finally rub Cutex Cake Polish on 
the palm and pass the nails briskly 
over it. For an especially brilliant 
Jasting polish, apply Cutex Paste 
Polish first, then the Cake Polish. 

Some people, after using water, 
find that the cuticle at the base of the 
nail tends to become rough and dry. 
If you are one of these, apply a little 
Cutex Cuticle Comforttothem every 
few days. This softening cream is 
especially designed to keep the 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 21c TODAY 


cuticle soft and pliable. Do not 
think that by spasmodic care you 
can keep your nails well-groomed. 
Whenever you dry your hands, push 
back the cuticle with a towel. Then 
regularly once or twice a week, give 
them a quick Cutex manicure. In 
this way, you can keep your nails 
always lovely. 


Six “‘professional’’ manicures 
for only 21c 


Mail the coupon below with 21c, 
and we will send you a complete 
Midget Manicure Set,which contains 
enough of each of the Cutex products 
to give you at least six wonderful 
manicures. Send for it today. Learn 
how beautiful your hands can look. 

Address Northam Warren, Dept. 505, 114 
West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. S05, 200 
Mountain Street, Montreal. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 505, 114 West 17th St. 
New York City 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


Afew drops of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses 
they peel off 


SO 


Apply a few drops 
of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching 
corn or a Callus. 
The soreness stops 
and shortly the en- 
tire corn or callus 
loosens and can be 
lifted off without 
a twinge of pain, 
Freezone removes 
hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns be- 
tween the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


| Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention,the - 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Nv obnoxious springs 
er Dads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 

| a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 117 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


decorated with numerous empty cham- 
pagne-bottles.” 

“T am not entirely clear,” George Henry 
said, ‘‘as to the privileges of a house- 
keeper, but I should be inclined to say that 
Mrs. Harmon-Browne exceeded them. 
One of the young men, I am informed, 
slept in the house.” 

“Ross felt it his duty to mention the 
fact,’’ Stephen assented. ‘‘He added that 
the young man was too ill to be moved. 
I noticed that he dwelt for a moment after 
the word ‘ill.’” 

‘“To anyone else,” George Henry ob- 
served, ‘he would probably have said 
‘drunk.’ ” 

‘‘She appears, also,” 


) 


Stephen continued, 


| looking steadfastly at the color of his 


port, ‘‘to be a sleep-walker. I have heard 
footsteps in our corridor on several occa- 
sions. Last night, I was able to open my 
door noiselessly and look out. I do not 
consider it becoming that our housekeeper 
should perambulate the place in a rose- 
colored dressing-gown covered with lace.” 

‘‘And bare feet,’’ George Henry put in. 
“T saw_her the night before.” 

‘““And some sort of head-gear which is, I 
presume, the modern equivalent of a night- 
cap.; If I am not mistaken, George 
Henry,” his brother went on, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, ‘it may have been my 
fancy, or did I hear the sound of voices?” 

‘“‘She saw me looking through the door,” 
George Henry confessed, ‘‘and invited me 
to explain the pictures to her.” 

“Dear me!” Stephen exclaimed. 

“T spoke to her as severely as possible 
under the circumstances. I was, unfortu- 
nately, in my pajamas, and not able to con- 
tinue the conversation. —_I considered her 
deportment, however, unbecoming. She 
stood and laughed at me, and——” 

““Most unbecoming!” Stephen  inter- 
rupted. ‘‘We cannot have her wandering 
about our corridor. I am afraid, George 
Henry, that, although she is extremely sat- 
isfactory 1n some respects, we must get 
rid of Mrs. Harmon-Browne— What on 
earth!” 

There was a thump at the door. In 
reply to their invitation to enter, there 
was a moment’s pause, the sound of half- 
stifled voices, and then the sudden entrance 
of the lady in question. She was wearing 
an extremely décolletée evening gown, and 
she was leaning heavily upon the arm of a 
young man who was vainly trying to es- 
cape. 

“Brought friend in to introduce to you,” 
she explained. ‘‘ Mr. Harold Underwood.” 

“Not my fault, uncle,” the young man 
pleaded. ‘‘Mrs. Harmon-Browne invited 
me down. I thought she was a guest here, 
and there was some sort of house-party on. 
I had no idea that she was your house- 


keeper.” 
“ “Housekeeper!” = Mrs. = Harmon- 
Browne exclaimed in derision. | “‘Get on 


with you, old thing!’ I’m a guest in the 
house; that’s what. I am. Looking after 
things for your uncles. Great friends of 
mine, both of them. Going to teach them 
to dance. Come on, Mr. George Henry; 
I saw you twinkling at me out of your bed- 
room door the other night. Come and let 
me teach you the one-step.” 

‘““Madam,” was the indignant response, 
“T have no desire to learn that or any 
other dance.” 

“Mr. Stephen, then,” 
gested, turning toward him. 


the lady sug- 
“Teach you 
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in two turns. Give you the time of 
life. You’re giving in too early—th 
what you boys are doing. Nothing Ii 
living while we’re young. What about 
whisky and Perrier? Or there’s char 
pagne in the servants’ hall.” = 

“Harold,” Stephen said sternly, “ wha 
ever excuse there may be for your presen 
here under these circumstances, a 
consider afterward. If you desire ef 
make allowances for you, you will at on 
conduct this lady to her apartment ¢ ar 
lock her in.’ 

Mrs. Harmon-Browne wrenched he 
free from her escort’s arm. 

“Think I’ve had too much to drink 
she asked, swaying a little on her fee 

“just because I want to be friendly? 
hate all this stuck-up business. 
don’t you come out of your shells, ye 
two? We’ll teach you a thing or two,” — 

“We rely upon you, Harold,” Geors 
Henry appealed, almost pathetically. i 

Harold whispered in the lady’s ear. H 
speech appeared to have some reference | 
liquid refreshment, for she immediate 
clutched his arm. 

“Come along, Billikins!” she inva 
George Henry. ‘‘No? Well—we'll con 
back ‘and fetch you later on.’ 

Stephen and George Henry stood at t] 
door and watched the couple disappe: 
into the servants’ hall. Then stealthil 
but with some haste, they ascended # 
staircase and locked themselves in the 
respective rooms. They wished one @ 
other good-night through communicatit 
doors on the inside. 4 

‘George Henry,” his elder brother sai 
firmly, “Mrs. Harmon-Browne will hay 
to go.’ 

“Without a doubt,” 
agreed fervently. - 

“T don’t know whether it struck you 
Stephen continued, “but it ae 
to me Be 

““She was undoubie Ie drunk,” Gedy 
Henry interrupted. “I fear that h 
example i in ithe servants’ hall will be mo 
pernicious.” 

“T have notieed a lax-tone there mys 


George Hen 


since the departure of Mrs. Buxton 
Stephen sighed. 
“To- “morrow morning,” George Hen 


declared, ‘‘we must dismiss her.” 

“T fear that it will be our duty,” Steph 
admitted. ‘We must sleep upon it.” 

The next morning, however, brought 1 
own problem. Stephen passed. across — 
his brother, with a little gasp of disma 
the solitary letter which he had receive 
They read it together. It was from the 
solicitor, and it contained an enclosure. 


DEAR Mr. Uncerwoom: paren 
‘I think I can do no more fies send you 
the enclosed, which speaks for itself. 
Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT JARDINE, 


The enclosure was from another firm 
solicitors, and was addressed to Mr. Je 
dine. 


Li lat 


DEAR Sir: 

Re the letting of Keston Clan io M ess 
Stephen and George Henry Underwood. 

My client, Lady Drummond, desires me 
write you on the above subject. She h 
learned, with the utmost pain and dismay, 
the proceedings at Keston Court since her ¢ 
parture, and she is astonished that two clier 
recommended by your firm, and in possessi 
of seemingly unexceptionable references 7 
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; untenance behavior there entirely unseemly 


Sind inadmissible... She understands that. the. 


housekeeper in charge is a lady lately con- 
“nected with the stage, under the name of Miss 
‘Florence Smithers, that weekly entertain- 
‘ments and dances of a highly objectionable 
character are given in the servants’ hall under 
‘the countenance of this lady, that unlimited 
quantities of champagne are provided and 

nk, and that, in short, the entire discipline 
and moral tone of the establishment are de- 
stroyed. 

Under these circumstances, my client here- 
with gives you notice that she desires to avail 
herself of the clause in our agreement which 
gives her power to refuse to sign the lease if, 
at any time within the three months covered 
by the agreement, she should come to the con- 


clusion that the proposed tenants are undesir- , 


able. 

She desires me to add that under no circum- 
stances will she reconsider her decision, and 
she begs me to point out that the place must 
be vacated on the thirty-first of next month. 

She is making it her business to inquire into 
the bona-fide character of the references given 
by City houses of stability as to the personal 
character of Messrs. Stephen and George 
Henry Underwood. 

Faithfully yours, 
Mires & MItLEs. 


Stephen laid down the letter with a groan. 

“T fear,” he regretted, ‘‘that our enter- 
tainments in the servants’ hall were a little 
too lavish.” 

“Tt is the most dangerous thing in the 
world,” George Henry declared, ‘‘to raise 
the salaries of domestics. They immedi- 
ately become dissatisfied and suspicious.” 

“Wherever we turn,” Stephen added, in 
a tone of despair, ‘‘with the object of dis- 
persing a little more money, disaster seems 
to wait upon us.” 

“And there is still,” George Henry 
muttered, under his breath, ‘‘ Mrs. Har- 
mon-Browne to be dealt with.” 

They finished their breakfast in silence. 
The same idea seemed to occur to both of 
them. George Henry rang the bell, but 
it was Stephen who commanded the pres- 
ence of their valet. 

“Robert,” he directed, ‘‘we shall dine 
in town to-night and sleep. Have our 
bags packed and placed in the car.” 

They drove away half an hour later. 
Mrs. Harmon-Browne was still asleep. 
Keston Court, with its glittering array of 

greenhouses, its walled gardens, wasa peace- 
ful and a pleasant sight. They turned and 
bade a sad farewell to it. 

“I fear,” Stephen sighed, ‘‘that we 
have involved some of these excellent peo- 
ple in difficulties.” 

“Mr. Higgs’ late pheasants,’ Ceorge 
Henry reminded his brother. 

*““And Hungarians.” 

“Mr. Andrews’ connection for the dis- 
posal of his fruit has been severed.” 

“Tt will be our duty,” Stephen declared, 
“to deal munificently with these people.”’ 

“Even then,” George Henry said bit- 
terly, ‘“we shall have wasted these last 
two months.” 

“ Absolutely,’ Stephen agreed. 

They leaned back in the car, their brows 
furrowed with care. City men, hastening 
to the various stations on foot, glanced at 
them significantly. 

_ “Even these millionaires,”’ one remarked 
to a friend, “have to worry a bit how to 
keep what they’ve got.” 


? The next venture of 
~ The Inevitable Millionaires 
will appear in June Cosmopolitan. 
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Grape-Nuts 


supplies the growing child's dieta- 
ry with the vital mineral elements 
and all the nourishing goodness of 
wheat and barley. Children are very 
fond of this delicately sweet, crisp 


food. 
Its a Builder 


; L h Al ! On your ee tee ey 2 nae agen 
— ables de- 
Take Your unc ong ~ Relously cool, Seb pel taper ahelgaces ina 


3 BASKET i | 
plawkeye REFRIGERATOR 


This wonderful, woven reed basket with nickel plated Handsome, practically indestructible; a light-weight 


interior keeps food and drink cool, clean and fresh for portable refrigerator in basket form. One oe the 
thirty-six hours,—all from a small lump of ice placed Hawkeye will convince you that you need one. 
in the ice compartment of the basket. Price $5.50 and up. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded _ _Write for booklet 10 and 
special free trial offer. 


WE WANT MORE DEALERS 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO., pawkere Biag., Burlington, lowa 
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RTHUR FIELDS, the great vaudeville favorite, is a past 

master at putting the “punch” into popular songs, The 
illustration is from a photograph taken at the Edison Recording 
Laboratories and shows Mr. Fields standing beside the New 
Edison and singing in direct comparison with its Re-CreaTIoN 
of his voice. This test of direct comparison is an Edison test. 
It is made by no other manufacturer. 


At the table are seated three experts, who pass on each Edison 
recording. In the group surrounding them are several popular 
Edison artists who happened to be at the Edison Recording 
Laboratories when this test was made. Among them are Collins 
and Harlan, world famed singing comedians; George Wilton 
Ballard, the popular ballad singer; Cesare Sodero, Director of 
Sodero’s Band; and Eugene Jaudas, Leader of the Jaudas Society 
Orchestra. 


The verdict of this critical assemblage was expressed in the spon- 
taneous ejaculation, “It’s you, Arthur.” The New Edison has 
never failed, in similar comparisons, to bring forth a similar 
verdict. 


~~ 
he 
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Broadway Is Gay Again! 


i Good old Broadway, bad old Broadway, where joy is king 
r 


and care must wear the mask of mirth. 


Broadway is itself again! 


HERE are those who appear to believe that 
the Edison Recording Laboratories specialize 
on grand opera and classical music to the neglect 
_ of the songs of the day. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. 


_ During the war, the output of Re-Creations was 
| necessarily reduced but now the Edison Manv- 
| facturing Laboratories are operating at full blast 
| and the Broadway Hits are being produced in 
large quantities. 


The artists who sing the new songs and play the 
new dance music for the New Edison will testify 
that Mr. Edison’s recording experts are as pains- 
taking and exacting in recording the latest 
nonsense from “Tin Pan Alley”* as they are in 
making a record of a grand opera aria. Recently, 
after repeated rehearsals, a celebrated singer of 
comic songs said disgustedly to his companion: 
“Edison certainly makes you earn your money. 
You'd think I was going to sing ‘Celeste Aida’ 
instead of a thing that nobody will remember 
the name of twelve months from now.” 


This singer spoke the truth. It is an inflexible 

rule at the Edison Recording Laboratories that if 

a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 
*The Popular Song Publishers’ District. 
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Ms Phono ograph : Th a pie 


THOMAS A. EDISON. 


y we ow, you a cot 
# ALONG BROADWAY” and _ the Booklet 
“WHAT THE CRITICS SAY”? 


INC.. 


For the same reason that the New Edison brings 
to your home everything the ear can give you of 
the art of the world’s great opera singers, it also 
puts the very breath of Broadway into its Rr 
Creation of the Broadway song and dance hits. 


The illustration on the opposite page is from a 
photograph taken at the Edison Recording Labora- 
tories on Fifth Avenue, New York City, as 
Arthur Fields was making the acid test of singing 
in direct comparison with the New Edison’s Re- 
Creation of his voice. 


If you will close your eyes as you listen to the 
New Edison’s Re-Creation of Mr. Fields’ voice 
in some of the recent Broadway song hits a magic 
carpet will transport you to Longacre Square, 
and Fields’ performance will be as entertaining 
to you as if you were sitting in a second: row 
seat at the Palace Theatre. 


Mr. Edison spent three enillion dollareaes ee 
work to develop the phonograph which performs 
this miracle. Do not confuse this wonderful 
Three Million Dollar Phonograph with other 
sound producing devices. There is. but one in- 
strument which sustains the test of direct com- 
parison with living singers and instrumentalists. 
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$95 an Hour! 


‘“Kvery hour I spent on my I. C. My 
Course has been worth $95 to me! 

osition, my $5,000 a year income, my 

ome, my family’ s happiness—I owe it all 
to my apa time training with the Inter- 


national Corresponcence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 


make them mean so much? One hour a! 


day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 

Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. 
For 27 years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Army 
and Navy—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been wee 
promotion and increased salaries throug 
the I. C.S. ..More than 100,000 men and 
women are getting ready right now with 
InC.S, helpee or the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C.S. will come to 
you. Nomatter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter how limited your previous ed- 
ucation, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 280 I. C.S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 


SE eet ee eee a= TEAR OUT HERE see een pee ee es 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


_ BOX 2551, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAh ENGINEER OISALESMANSHIP 
Bleetrie Lighting and Rys. LJ ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring CL) Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer . 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Meshanieal Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER | 
Surveying and. Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or EN@R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
arine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 


Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 

L)Stenographer and Typist 
Cert, Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 

LJ Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 


ARCHITECT (J Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder * Mathematics 
Arehitectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 


Railway Mail Clerk 


Concrete Builder : 
AUTOMOBILE-OPERATIN 


Structural Engineer 
LUMBING AND HEATING 
heet Metal Worker 

Textile Overseer or Supt. 

OREMIST 


Auto Repairing 3 
Navigation 
AGRIOULTURE 


Spanish 6 
y French 
CJ Poultry Raising Italian _ 
Name 


Present 
Occupation 


Street 
and No. 


City. State 
oe 7. es 


| little parley: 


immediately. 
~wholé side of the room was ina blaze! 


The Profit is-in the Digging 


(Continued from page 92) 


concession to the foreigner, he returned to 


the big drawing-board, and said, ‘‘ Excuse: 


me, Senor Dawzos; would you do me the 
favor to step into the back room for a 
pyey) 

“With pleasantness,” promised the 
senor. Hestrode nimbly into the back room 
and shook hands with the fellow called Joe, 
while Big Matt, turning suddenly in the 
door, blocked the entrance of Big Jim. 

ONix, Jim,”’ he said. 


“Oh sure, Matt!” husked Big Jim, the 
beam dropping out of his round, pink face. 
And the door slammed. 

“T brought you a cinch,” stated Big 
Matt, unwrapping the bundle and reveal- 
ing a long, round tin box. ‘‘ Now, if you’ve 
been framed in on city work, senor, you're 
hep to how things are done, and I suppose 
it’s the same in Brazil as it is in Grayville— 
that a city employee’s first business is to 
keep his mouth shut.” 

““Yezos,”’ cheerfully chirped. Horajos 
Georjios Dawzos, his beady eye on the tin 
cylinder; “I’m hep.” 

Big Matt opened the tin box and drew 
out a roll of neatly accurate drawings. 

‘Here’s the plans that were made before 
the boulevard was begun.” 

‘‘Kemense!”’ exclaimed ‘Senor Dawzos, 
in rapturous appreciation of the neat draw- 
ings. ‘‘Eemense, boss! I shall guard these 
drawings with my life.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” he was dryly 
advised. ‘‘Joe’s here for that purpose, and 
he’s the boy that licked- Jack Rafferty just 
the day before Jack was going to challenge 
Fitzsimmons. They’re safe with Joe.”’ 

For an instant, a frown flitted across the 
brow of Sefior Horajos Georjios Dawzos, 
and he drew a long breath; then he said, 

“*Eemense!”’ 

“You might as well go right to it,” 
advised Matt. 

The Brazilian expert sighed a deep, deep 
sigh, and lighted a cigarette, and drew a 
circle with a mighty flourish. 


IV 


“Bur thees morning I shall still feegure,”’ 
explained the city engineer, rolling up care- 
fully the drawings, peaons them in the 
tin case. 

An hour passed. Sefior Dane tore off 
sheet after sheet from his big pad of blank 
paper, and crumpled the sheets, and filled 


+ the waste-basket at his feet, while Big Matt 


Haine looked out of the window in stolid 
drowsiness.’ 


At three minutes after ten, the city en- 


gineer raised his head and listened. There 
was the sound of a rapidly approaching 
fire-gong. The engineer lighted a cigarette 
Two seconds later, that 
The 


| loosely crumpled paper in the. waste- 


ES 


basket had been set aflame by the care- 


, -(Jessly thrown match. | 


“Fire!” yelled. ~ the éxcitable “Sefior 
Horajos Georjios Dawzos, as the. yellow 
blaze leaped high and caught: the rack of 
big wall maps.” “Fire! - Fire! Fire!”?” He 
threw open the door into the drafting- 


| room, while Big Matt and the fellow_called 


Joe rushed for the waste-basket and 
bumped their heads together. , “Fire!” 


|. = little gum- 
shoe stuf. You know how it is.’ 
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4 
And Senor Dawzos, plunging back, “upset 
the water-cooler on the floor. 

Fire! Fire! Fire! The place was in an 
uproar as the four draftsmen raced back. 
There was an immense clatter in the corri- 
dor. Half a dozen firemen dashed in. 3 

“Them plans!” suddenly came the shout 
of the fellow called Joe, and the shout 
ended in a bellow like a hungry lion’s. 

“ Car-r-r-r-ramba!” shrieked Sefior Daw- 

zos. _‘“The plans! The eemense plans!” 
“What!” The thunderous voice of Big 
Matt Haine shook the room. “Tl murder 
for this!’”’ And he began throwing things 
about like a maniac in his raging ae 
“T Jose two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars on my contract! I'll have to dig up 
the whole boulevard to measure for tho 
conduits! Find those plans!” 

“Ah!” ‘The engineer from Brazil had a 
sudden flash of genius. He rushed to Big 
Matt and grabbed him by the arm. 
‘““Thees plan—we not need her!” ~ 

“You what!” And Big Matt calmed 
himself enough to listen. 

“Leesten!” Sefor Dawzos was faire 
glowing with the happiness of his 
thought. ‘We put the conduits electreec 
on top, in a box of cement, in the meedle of 
the bouleevar’. Brava! Eet ees arteestic. 
Eet ees easy for the repair. Eet ees cheap.” 

“Say!” bellowed Big Matt. “If you 
can’t spend a public fund better than that, 
you better go back to Brazil!” . 

‘““Ass!”? Sefior Dawzos beat himself on 
the head in humiliation. ‘“‘Eet ees dumb 
that I not remember! The profeet eet ees 
in the digging!”’ 

““What’s the trouble, Chief?” The 
chunky reporter for the Times rushed in, 
followed by a phalanx of the newspaper 
boys. 

“The plans of the bouleevar’!”’ shrieked 
the imported city engineer. ‘‘Car-¢-r-4- 
vamba! ‘The beeyuterful plans! They are 
lost! Nobody but the eemense Wincap 
knows what ees beneath the bouleevar’!” 

“Ha!” snorted the chunky reporter of 
the Times. “ Bonehead Wincap!” ; 

Big Matt raised his head slowly. 

‘“‘Who said Wincap was a bonehead?” 
he demanded:: 

“TLeesten!”? ‘The excitable Brazilian 
genius had another flash. He fairly danced 
with the joy of it. “Here ees the idea 
colossal! We shall do thees. We shall 
take everything out of the bouleevar’—the 
sewer-pipes, the water-pipes, the gas-pipes, 
all the pipes, everything. -We shall build a 
tunnel to hold them, and then we shall put 
them back with the conduits electreec. 
Car-r-r-r-rambal et ees eemense! We 
shall do without the plans! We shall do 
without the bonehead Wincap!”’ 

“Oh, will you?” Bonehead Wincap him- 
self, and he stood in the doorway. Just 
behind him was the suave and smiling 
Wallingford. ‘‘‘Bonehead Wincap,’ eh? 
Well, I’ve got your number, Horace G. 
Daw! You’re not a Brazilian, and you ‘re 
not even an ape You ? 

“What!” A chorus of howls rose in 
shocked surprise, and above the hubbub 
came the stentorian voice of Big Jim. 

“Fake!” he boomed, his round face 
purple. 

Oh, wow! Here was a good laugh on the 
town and on Big Matt Haine! Not a 
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| Brazilian! . Not | even an engineer! _ Oh, 
_. 
~ “T’ll send you up for life!” Gonred Big 


‘Matt, and it was his impassioned voice 
which brought the guilty wretch to his 
senses and made him bluff it out. 
_“Car-r-r-r-rambal”’ he hissed. ‘And 
thees to me! I shake off your dust from 
my feets! I queet you cheely! Adios! 
i Car-r-r-r-ramba!”’ So saying, the distin- 
guished builder slammed his hat on his 
head, and ran out of the door and clattered 
| down the stairs. 
“Well, Ben,” observed Big Matt, out of 
_the lull which followed. “It looks like 
_you’re the Patsy to save the town a big loss. 
. Get back on the job.” 
“Not on your life!” snapped Wincap. 
“T’m like the Brazilian bean—I quit you 
chilly. Four years ago I drew the plans for 
this boulevard complete, sewers, water- 
“mains, gas-pipes, conduits, and all. And I 
can prove it! It’s a show-down, Matt 
Haine! You got to tell these newspaper 
‘boys! Why weren’t those pipes put in, in 
the first place? Who was the bonehead?” 

Big Matt considered long and cautiously, 
‘while five newspaper men and three cubs 
‘watched him with the eyes of a cat at a 

'mouse-hole. It was a show-down, and the 
boss used the trump-card he had withheld 

_all these years, the card which always wins 
but can only be played once—abuse of the 
voters. 

“The public, darn ’em! The public’s 
the bonehead! They wouldn’t stand for 
two million dollars at one crack, but they’d 
stand for five pinches at a million each. So 
I’m lettin’ it cost ’em five. And you paper 
fellows go out and tell ’em to take their 
medicine! And Ben Wincap’s all right. 
He’s a grand little engineer. Now, Ben, 
will you come back?” 

There was a pause, in which Matt and 
Ben looked each other in the eye; then 
Matt’s big head shook almost imperceptibly. 

“Not on your life! I’m bidding good-by 
to this burg. I have a swell job draining 
the South—and it’s for life. You can bust 
the town digging up the boulevard to find 
out where your pipes are. Grayville. tried|- 
to put the kibosh on me, but now I’m vin- 
dicated. The place can go to the devil!” 

“ And put that in your papers!”’ grinned 


the visiting boss. Oh, would they? Oh, 
here was a front page worth while! Oh, 
they’d have a hot paper to-night! And 


they rushed out to get it on the -press 
while the sparks were still flashing. 
When they had gone, three large and 
substantial men exchanged the barest flit- 
ting trace of a smile; then Big Matt led 
the way into the seared and sopping pri- 
vate office and closed the door. 

“Well played, boys!” beamed Big Jim! 
Wallingford, and produced the fat, black 
cigars. ‘An hour after the papers get on 
the streets, the voters will rise in their 
majesty and demand the recall of my 
friend Wincap; and the responsibility will 
be theirs—eh, Matt?” 

“Sure thing!” husked Big Matt. “I 
suppose you'll be wanting more money, 
Ben. Well, the council will vote it to you. 
‘The pay of the city engineer goes up five 
aa a year—besides the usual rake- 
fe) > J 

“All right, Chief,” agreed Ben. “T’ll 
take hold in the morning—that is, if you. 
and Wallingford can come to terms.” 
_ Big Matt was not a nervous man by any 
‘means, but his head did jerk slightly as he). 
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turned it toward Big Jim and surveyed | 
that resplendent pee. with dawning sus: 
piciony ©. ‘ 

“Where do you come in?” 

“In the middle,” replied Big Jim, with a 
chuckle. “Tm a merchant, Matt, and I have 
some fine goods for sale—a swell enginéer 
with a well-trained tongue and a handy 
set of fingers and an inch-by-inch knowl- 
edge of everything beneath the streets of 
this town. He’s under contract to me for 
the next three years, and he’s a two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-thousand loss to you if I 
take him away. [ll split it with you.” 

~ Big Matt moistened his lips and looked 
at his old friend Ben and said, “Hunh?” 
Then he turned back to Big’ Jim and said: 

“You're a take, too. You ain’t got any 
swamp to drain. The whole thing’s a 
plant.”” His only response was a chuckle. 
“So I’m to be the: bonehead! Well, I 
won’t. You got Ben under contract for 
three years. Go ahead and pay him his 
salary—and how do you like that?” } 
~ “Oh, tush, Matt!” retorted Wallingford. 
“Vou can’t pass me the bonehead. Mine 
isn’t that kind of contract. I can fire Ben 
Wincap any minute on a two weeks’ notice; 
but he can’t get rid of me by any means 
short of suicide. How much will:you give 
me for my man?” re é 

“Ten thousand.” 

“Sixty,” chuckled Jim. 

“Twenty. se 

¢Sixty. ¢ ; 

STiguite’ Pak 

“No you don’t, Matt; you're just be- 
ginning! Now I il tell you what Ill do 
with you, and this is flat and final. If I 
take Ben away, you know what you'll lose 
—not ‘only on this one deal, but in the fu- 
ture.’ Ill sell. you Ben: Wincap for fifty 
thousand dollars. Takehim?” = :. 

Big Matt Haine drew a deep: breath, 
turned to his desk and wrote:a. check for 
fifty thousand dollars, to the order. of J. 
Rufus Wallingford. = 9; 

“Now, tell me something,” he eres am 
as he passed over the check and-took Ben 
Wincap’s contract in exchange: ‘‘ How did 
you guys get away with those drawings?” 

Ben looked at Jim, and eae looked at 
Beni and<they grinned. : 

“Did. you notice, Matt,” said Walling. 
ford, “that the Fire Department was here 
before the> fir arted?) Well, I pulled 
the fire-box, Matt; and: told em on what 
floor.”’ 

The chief turned slowly to Ben.. 

‘“Where was you?” 

‘“‘Outside the window,” snorted the city 
engineer. ‘‘I caught ’em as they came 
down.” 

“Outside the window?’”’ Matt repeated 
the words numbly. ‘‘ But who 

A knock at the door. It opened, and 
there stood the lean, lank Brazilian gentle- 
man, with a tin cylinder under his arm. 

“For the love of Mike!” gasped Big 
Matt. ‘The Brazilian bean!” 

“Blackiojos Daw,” explained Walling- 
ford. “The Spanish onion. He’s little pal, 
Matt.” 

‘“‘Well, it was strong enough for a bone- 
head,” admitted Big Matt. ‘‘But tell me 
this: How did you con artists break into 
my pasture?” 

“Just dug in,’ grinned Blackie Daw, 
taking a look at the check, which was kind- 
ly offered for his inspection. “That’s our 
specialty, friend Matt. The profeet ees 
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Why envy the girl with the faultless complexion? Once possibly, you had 
the same charming, radiant skin, but failed to give it the attention it re- 
quired. You allowed impurities to steal into the tiny pores of your skin, — 


they set up irritation,—they caused disfig- 
uring eruptions, both embarrassing and 
painful. Before you may know again the 
charm of a lovely skin these imopuritics 
must be removed,—-stamped cut. 
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ment, Don’t suffer embarrassment longer 
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Daily Results 


‘‘Problems that formerly worried 
me are now so easy as to seem al- 
most unreal, since I gained power 
of personality through Conscious 
Evolution.’ 

“Conscious Evolution has made 
me conscious of new energy, of a 
better power of mind. I seem 
tireless. I seek action, instead of 
stagnation, as formerly.’ 

“T am filled with a new zeal.’ 

““T would not take fifty ea 
dollars for the power which in six 
weeks Consci ious Evolution ‘has 
given me. 

“I am happy to say that I re- 
ceived your instructions, and that 
in spite of traveling a good deal, 
my condition or power is remark- 
able at ninety years of age.’ 

“TI am certain I am gaining in 
every way, for I feel as full of 
‘fight,’and energy asa wild cat.”’ 

“T owe my rise from the position 
of a country insurance agent to 
virtual head of one of the largest 
insurance companies of the world 
entirely to the power of personal- 
ity Conscious Evolution has given 
me,’ 

‘““My weak will and personality 
for years made it possible for my 
business partners to rob me of my 
proper share of profits. Conscious 
Evolution gave me courage, self- 
reliance and power of personality, 
and I made my partners pay me 
$160,000 out of which they had bull- 
dozed me during my feeble and 
powerless days.” 

me year ago I was an old man 
at forty: today I am a youth of 
forty-one.”’ 

“Fourteen years ago at the age 
of 68 I was an old man: today at 
the age of 82 I am the marvel of 
my friends; I am younger than 
most men at 40. Your system 
gave me a new lease on life.” 

‘The beauty of your whole 
advertisement is that every word 
of it is the truth. Your system is 
the most wonderful in the world: 
it gave me new energy, strength 
and life: in other words it made 
anew man of me. I have been an 
advocate of your system since the 
first day I used it: I have with- 
stood a mental strain during the 
past year’ which. would have 
broken my health had it not been 
for your sy stem.’ 

an ’t describe the satisfaction 
I feel.’ 

““Worth more than a thousand 
dollars to me in increased mental 
and physical capacity.” 

have been enabled by your 
system to do work of mental char- 
acter previously impossible for 
me. 

“Words cannot explain the new 
life it imparts both to body and 
brain.” 
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How to Be 
Personality, Energy, 


Unless your mind and body are capable of withstanding abus 
without distress you have no real mental, vital, living or healt! 


power. 
negative health or life power. 


You have but ‘‘average power of life.”’ 


You have bu 


Real health power, real persone 


power, real power of life and real success come only through th 
vital power to live and the masterful power to succeed. Th 
Conscious Evolution character of power of life, mighty power c 
positive will, higher health, higher vitality and dynamic energ 
will enable you to easily master and enjoy conditions that no\ 
distress you. A unique and wonderful discovery that has revolt 
tionary human possibilities and furnishes the body, personalit 
and mind with a degree of driving and smashing energy tha 


surpasses imagination. 


HERE is a new and marvelous science 

of reconstructing and recreating the 
human organism and energizing the mind— 
a system of mental and physical evolution 
that has already revolutionized richly the 
lives of men and women all over the coun- 
try. It has brought them a new kind of 
health, pleasure, strength, energy, confi- 
dence, might, power of personality and suc- 
cess. It has given them such marvelous energy 
of mind and body and they enjoy a life so full, 
so intense, so dominating, so thoroughly worth 
while that the old life to which they were accus- 
tomed seems totally inferior in every respect. 


Dynamic Men and Women 


This new system gives a new idea of how truly 
masterful, conquering, creative, healthyand happy 
a human being can be—how overflowing with life, 
dash, energy and the fire of triumph. Itis thor- 
oughly natural and simple, but it accomplishes 
seemingly impossible results without study, loss 
of time, use of drugs, medicines, or dieting, with- 
out weight-pulling or apparatus, without violent 
forms of exercise, without massaging, electricity, 
cold baths or forced deep breathing, in fact this sys- 
tem does its revolutionizing work without asking 
you to do anything you do not like nor give up 
anything you do like. And so wonderful are its 
results that you feel the surging of the higherenergy 
after the first thirty seconds—half a minute. 


Why Take Less Than 
Your Full Share 


Conscious Evolution can easily and quickly dem- 
onstrate to you that you are only half as dy- 


_ namic, vital, well, strong, energetic, brave, authori- 


tative, only half as forceful, dominant, self-reliant, 
daring, courageous and but half as progressive,mas- 
terful, aroused, powerful and creative as you may 
easily become, through higher personal evolution. 


Gain a Conquering Personality 


Many men and women have amazing memories, 
high education, excellent health and even unusual 
strength of body. Many are good-looking,are good 
talkers, and possess every book ever written on 
how to bea success and attain a dominant will 


power, and yet these men and women are failures _ 


in life because they do not possess a vital, triun 
phant dynamic power of personality. Their ene 
gies and knowledge are not creatively correlate 
and activated. They do not possess the conque 
ing personal power such as Conscious Evolutic 
develops and which is so essential to a real] 
fine, true and beautiful success. 

Conscious Evolution can quickly show you thz 
you are only half as alive as you must be to realiz 
the higher joys and complete benefits of living 1 
full, that you are facing the world with only ha 
the personality that you are easily capable of hay 
ing, that you are only half as well as you shoul 
be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as an 
bitious as you may be, and only half as well d 
veloped as you ought to be, in fact, Conscious Ev 
lution can demonstrate to you in thirty seconds- 
half a minute—that you are living an inferior life. 


A Supreme Life 


The fact is that regardless of whether you a 
rich or poor, Conscious Evolution can prove | 
you readily by demonstration that you are leadir 
an inferior life. ‘You owe it to yourself to gis 
Conscious Evolution the opportunity to show yo 
the way in which you may completely and easil 
come into possession of a new dynamic life an 
unusual vigor, a dominant type of high energ 
and power of personality—a new realization « 
the meaning of lifé and’ success. 

Everywhere throughout the land men and women, | 
every walk of life, through Conscious Evolution are secret 
and privately advancing themselves in life, happiness, 
and power—through consciously employing the principle | 
evolution. Whether you are a Doctor, Lawyer, Banke 
Business Man, Financier, Mechanic; Soldier, Sailor, Labore 
Philosopher, or Scientist, Conscious Evolution is for yo 
It is for those who wish to make their existence on earth 


source of higher, supreme satisfaction. 


_ Give Conscious Evolution a trial of thirty seconds— 
half minute—and you will become personally consciot 
of the new life and-higher energy and vitality of which yé 
can have a superabundance, accordingly as you really desir 


Make Yourself Fearless, Forcefu 
Alive, Vital, Powerful, Dynamic, 
Constructive, Creative 


You consist of mind and body, and upon yo 
evolution depends your power of life. 

Conscious E:volution can increase your ‘‘ pow 
of life’’ amazingly, so that you may have supe 
energy of mind and body, and with super-eners 
of mind and body, the problems of life which no 
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A Giant In 
Mind and Health 


annoy you, antagonize you and overwhelm you will seem as non-existent. You will gain a new free- 
dom—a handsome liberty. 

Life is difficult only for those who have feeble ‘‘ powers of life.’” Those who have tremendous power 
of life overwhelm the obstacles and reach the goal and success, while those who 
are feeble in life become anchored to posts of failure. 

__ .The most important possession or resource for you is “ great power of life.” 
Do not rely merely on blind evolution but gain a ‘‘ maximum power of life” 
through Conscious Evolution, and you will find that life and success hold alto- 
gether new and higher meanings for you. 

‘Conscious Evolution gives such unlimited courage, confidence, self-reliance and 
will power that the troubles of life seem to dissolve and the joy of existence 
becomes tremendously real, thoroughly permanent and without limit. 

Conscious Evolution makes men and women of all ages and conditions vitally 
alive, vitally dominant, vitally aggressive, vitally well, vitally conscious, and 
vitally ambitious. 

Conscious Evolution gives greater power to live the superior life, the better life, 
.the higher life; the more successful life, the life worth while and the life in com- 
plete accord with the ultimate laws of evolution and creation. 

Conscious Evolution can increase your combative, fighting, aggressive, motive, 
forward and persistence power. Conscious Evolution can increase your power 
of contmuity. 

Conscious Evolution is the easy and direct means to the attainment of dominant _ Evolution 
personality, dominant will, dominant mind and dominant body. is as 

Conscious Evolution is the way to a forceful personality, forceful mentality, Effective 
forceful will and forceful mind. 


Daily Results 


“My work is manual labor. I am 
forty-three years of age and have 
worked hard all my life, but in one 
month Conscious Evolution has in- 
creased my'strength by nearly fifty per 
cent. It has improved my digestion 
and overcome my constipation. Be- 
fore taking Conscious Evolution I 
was always bothered with my limbs 
cramping at night, but have had no 
such trouble since starting this 
course.” 

“*T am a farmer. At the end of 
four weeks, I have more energy. 
recuperate better, am léss tired upon 
arising, and when at the end of the 
day's work, I come home tired, Con- 
sctous Evolution removes the fatigue 
and soreness.”’ 

“T feel better than I have for 
months. My circulation ts so much 
better and I feel younger and I can 
actually enjoy the energy through a 
better circulation of blood. I can 
endure working hard and longer and 
have much greater powers of con- 
centration. People tell me how weil 
I look.’ 

‘* The increased amount of energy 
enables me to accomplish more work 
in the same length of time, and thus 
I actually save time through your 
system. “s 

‘I felt that I was doing your sys- 
lem an injustice to take it when I 


Conscious 


for was in such a run-down, nervous 

W condition, bus ‘t certainly has proved 

omen eo greatt ‘ssing tome. Your system 

jas ben. ccd me both mentally and 

e as inysically. That awful feeling in 

ese m azing CO § re oO r oO u pee has pit of my stomach has completely 
eft me.”’ 

‘““About fifteen years ago, I be- 

Men came one of your pupils. Since 


then, I have maintained the benefit. 
It would not be justice to you for me 
to remain silent longer. I am now 
enjoying the benefit I received then 
and have since enjoyed. Every man 
and woman who follows your in- 
structions will be Lenefited wonder- 
fully as I have been benefited. I am 
a high pressure worker of a nervous 
temperament, and when I took up 
Conscious Evolution I was a nervous 
wreck. But for your system, I 
would have, without a doubl, com- 
pletely broken down long ago. I 
have kept my body in good form and 
my general health first class without 
any trouble. From the bottom of my 
heart I thank you for starting me 
right on the road to perfect health and 
better efficiency.” 

“Instead of having fear, I have 
become conceited.  Self-confidence 
has been born in me. 

“* Energy to ‘do’ has arrived. That 
vigorous, pulsating, throbbing, ‘you 
know you can do it’ sensation has 
abundantly blended itself as an ever 
increasing and ever present portion 
of my being. 

‘My whole person simply effer- 
vesces with keen, alert, enthusiastic 
energy: 

“Living has become a pleasure 
and a dream as compared to the al- 
most listless life in which I existed 
a few months ago: 

‘““Conscious Evolution is inspira- 
tional.” 


WOBODA has published for distribution two remark- 
able books which explain his science of Conscious 


Evolution and what it has already done. Write for these books— 
not because Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 262,000 


other men and women, not because there is scarcely a prominent 
family in the country that hasn’t at least one member a pupil of 
Swoboda, but because they contain valuable ideas for you. 


Conscious Evolution is being personally used by many of the most prominent physicians and 
such men as Charles E. Hughes, the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, 
the Cudahys, the Swifts,-the Armours, Woodrow Wilson and McAdoo for advancing themselves 
in energy, health, vitality and power of personality. 


Write for these books because they mean so much to YOU in multiplied living power, 
earning power and personal power. They are filled from cover to cover with the vital facts 
about yourself and how you can acquire the degree of power in body and mind that you so 
consciously or unconsciously desire. They explain the dangers of excessive deep breathing, 
excessive exercise and excessive muscular development. 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to double and even 
treble your power of mind and body; not by tedious, prolonged study, but by a process of 
energization which raises the very level of your life and mental power. 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE supply the key to 
dominant personal power, dominant business power, dominant success power, domi- 
nant mental power and dominant will power. They show how to change your 
aimless life and attitudes into ambition, inspiration, enthusiasm and the higher 
success. 

These books show how to amazingly increase your power of will and personality, 


as well as your power of body for every action and for every purpose and process. 

Conscious Evolution is a new science, and no one can afford not to know at least the 
simple facts about it. These facts show how Conscious Evolution overcomes weak will, poor 
health, feebleness of mind and body. 

They show how to overcome the inferior, pleasureless, feeble and unsatisfactory life by 
giving the means to the successful, superior and abundant life. 

Conscious Evolution also shows how to arrest the aging of the body, and how to remain 
young, energetic, vigorous and active all the days of life. 

These books are absolutely free and there is no obligation now or after. These books are 
yours to keep, that you may attain a higher understanding of yourself and of evolution and the 
means to a higher existence. 

; Even if you gain but one idea or realization of but one principle of life through CONSCIOUS 
EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, these books will be of eternal advantage to you. 

Just write your name and address on this page, tear it out and mail it to Swoboda, or draw 
a ring around your name and address on your letterhead, or simply send a postal, giving your 
name and address. Do it today. Bie is your opportunity! Now is your turn! This is your 
day! . This is your hour! Write N 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 2264 Berkeley Blds., N.Y. City .~7 
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PISS HMillow 


“Sifted through Silk” 

O fine that it doesn’t show. 

So fragrant that it charms. 
So different that it stays on un- 
til you want it off. 

That is Pussywillow, the finest 
face powder the house of Henry 
Tetlow has created in fifty years. 

Made in White, Flesh, Pink, Cream 
and Brunette. 50 cents a box. 


Free Sample On Request 


or miniature box sent for « dime. 
(State shade Wanted) 
Pussywillow Powder Tablets in White 
and Flesh, Passywillow Rouge in Rose 
and Brunette, Bo‘. in purse-size box with 
puff, 50c each. Ask your dealer for them. 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Est. 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
195 Henry Tetlow Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


; DERMA VIVA , 


WHITENS THE SKIN once} 
Or Money Back b 
Is used in place of 
powder, has same 
effect but does not 


show. 
Red, Brown or Dark 
Face, Neck, Arms or 
| Hands made a beau- 
tiful white at once 
or money cheerfully 
refunded. 

Absolutely Harmless. 

When entertaining or 
being entertained, you 
will find exquisite ‘gatis- 
faction in having your 
skin so beautiful. Accept no substitute. 

Try Derma Viva Rouge also, purely vegetable. 
In mirrored box, with puff. 

Either article sold at Pvery toilet counter or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 50c. 


612 §. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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The Petermen of Providence. oe 
(Concluded from page 48) eed aS ae 


us: Quit th’ skirt an’ we’ll follow you 
through hell. Any man what can soup a 
cannon-ball a 

Spalding smiled and, shaking his head, 
pressed back the money, saying: 

“Take it to Canada Mack in Chicago 
with my compliments. It wouldn’t do to 
have it around here, would it? I’m going 


to stay right here in. town—with her.” 


Spalding pointed upwarc. 

“That’s right,” was the answer delivered 
in chorus. ‘We’il blow, though. Do we 
see you in Chi?” 

“Ask Mack—Canada Mack.” . Spald- 
ing’s. voice had taken on new strength as 
he led them to the kitchen door. 

He shook hands with each, and each 


| heard, above the rain-drops on the man- 


sard roof of the cottage, a woman’s lullaby 
interluded.with an awakened infant’s pro- 
test. They filed through the dripping 
elms, then turned and glanced back. On 
the bedroom shade they saw the silhouette 
of two forms locked in embrace, and a child 
tugging at its father’s coat tails for recog- 
nition. 

They found the hand-car as if by instinct 
and placed it on the track; then, with a 
last glance around, they manned the han- 
dles for the fabled land of Getaway. It 


was pearl dawn when (ie ar flashed’ by | 
Mile-post Fifty-six. Glycerin Jimmy, who 
was looking ahead, threw on the brake as 
a figure sprang from the track to - “wave 
his hand and shout. ‘The car slid to a 
grinding halt, and one came running up, 
familar to all. ; 

“Canada Mack!”? _ See 

“What to!” he sputtered. ‘What to! 
I’ve been hangin’ round all th’ morning. 
Our gay cat was pinched in Toledo yester- 
day, an’ all bets are off. I drops off a rattler 
to tell yez; an’ yer wasn’t here. Th’ Provi- 
dence job is held over fer a while. be oes 
you’ve been?” 

It was some time before Big Scar an- 
swered, and his voice had taken on ‘con- 
siderable thought. 

“We,” he husked, “have. been helping , 
a cashier of a national bank who. wuz. 
seventy thousand-odd short save himself. — 
He sent you his end ov th’ bit—ov what | 
wuz left. Here ’tis.” : 

“An inside job, eh?” queried Canada 
Mack. ; 

“Well, not so Burns could notice.” Big 
Scar answered almost reverently. ‘That 
cashier ought to be able to begin life right 
over again. If I wuz in his place, I sure 
would.” 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 88) 


it you'll find beauty. And after that— 
say, to-morrow evening—we’ll sit down, 
you and I, and talk over the campaign that 
our copy is just a detail in. I want you 
to get a little notion of the problem of dis- 
tribution. Youll find it big, stirring stuff. 

And so Henry Calverly, buffeted by mis- 
fortune, the confused victim of his own 
helpless unworldliness, was swept off his 
feet and into a current in which he had to 
exert every faculty to the utmost in order 
merely to keep afloat. 


XXIX 
ON THE TOPIC OF KILLING WRITERS 


Durinc the earlier part of his talk with 
Margie, she had spoken, casually, of the 
older Mr. Hitt. At the time, he had seemed 
hardly to hear. Later, as was often the 
case in Henry’s odd brain, it came up. 

There was a new managing editor on 
the News, it appeared. He had discharged 
the old librarian without a moment’s warn- 
ing as an unjustifiable expense to the paper. 
A ten-dollar-a-week filing clerk would do, 
he said. 


This performance had so upset Mr. Lis- . 
terly—according to Margie—that he stayed. 


away from the office, put in a day or so 
playing golf. Until, added the shrewd 
Margie, Hittie could get his things away 
and not be hanging uncomfortably around. 
Then Calverly’s fresh trouble solved the 
little personal problem for Listerly; he 
transferred the biography job from the 
younger man to the elder. 

“But it was the City Trust Company 
that wrote me,” Henry explained. 

“Of course, my dear! It was with Han- 


nibal Simmons, of the City: Trust,° that he. 


was playing golf. Mr. Listerly never dis- 
charged anybody in his life. He lets other 
people do the disagreeable things.” 

“He came to me, Mr. Hitt did,” said 
Henry. “He wanted to be - sure 1 was 
really out.” — 

“He’s a dear!” said Were 

All this came strongly to mind one eve- 
ning when Henry met Mr. Hitt and, 
warmed by the mere sight of the quietly 
friendly face and the kindly eyes behind the 
glasses, walked with him along the street. 
They dropped into a Buffalo lunch-room 
together. After this, they sat in Cantey 
Square and talked. At eight, they drifted 
around to a theater, climbing to inexpensive 
seats, and finally talked until early morn- 
ing over mugs of beer. 

It was a moving experience to Calverly. 
By the end of the evening they were friends. 
They talked eagerly; hotly. And finally, 
after one in the morning, Henry told of his 
love for Miriam. Mr. Hitt had a young 
heart. He listened like a boy. 

RS Pm not sure that you oughtn’t to write 
her,” he observed. 

“No,” Henry shook his head. ‘I’ve 
thought and thought—until my head 
split. I can’t. There was just that one 
awful mistake between us. I thought she’d 
know the whole story the minute I told her 
my name. God, it’s seemed as if the whole 


~ world knew it!” 


“T know,” breathed Mr. Hitt. 

““T see now that she didn’t. If she had, 
don’t you see”—he spread his hands— 
“it would have had to make a difference. 
Don’t you see? I’ve been pretty naive 
about it, ’m afraid. It’s been hard to see 
it with other people’s eyes.” 

“Of course. Wecan’t any of us do that.” 
. “Tt wasn’t until I got my head:a little; 
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Good Brakes and 
Weed Tire Chains 
together— 


Undoubtedly the 
greatest factor in 
preventing motor 
accidents. 


Without tire chains, the brakes would have been useless— 
with brakes alone, disaster could not have been prevented. 


The above picture illustrates one of the numerous situations 
in which you may be placed during bad road weather—when 
suddenly some one appears directly in your path and, in a 
fraction of a second, you must apply your brakes and bring 
your car to a quick stop. It is then you require a firm, 
unfailing grip on the road which can only be obtained by 
equipping all four tires with 


WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Cars with Chainless tires on wet, greasy, slippery pavements lack brake 
power to the same degree as they would if their brake linings were made 
of wet, greasy, slippery bands of rubber. Tire Chains are the most 
effective supplementary addition to brake power—in fact, brake effici- 
ency is largely dependent vj on the use of chains. 


No matter how expert and careful you are when driving on wet pave- 
ments and muddy roads, the treacherous bare tires defeat your 
very best efforts to prevent a skid or bring your car safely to a 
sudden stop. 

The memory of one accident spoils future enjoyment in the use of a 
car so don’t run the risk of such accidents. Don’t forever forfeit the pleas- 
ures and comforts of motoring. Safety and confidence can surely be yours 


by equipping all four tires with Weed Chains. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT X@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


SMEAR Lives 
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Sa OO Ca 


“Theres a dangerous 


curve ahead” 


“My object in standing here by the 
roadside is to warn you of that. And 
also to remind you of a tire that will 
give you the maximum number of 
miles for every dollar it costs. 


“And isn’t that the only economical 
basis on which to buy titres — 
especially so during this recon- 
struction period when taxes and 
living expenses will be so high? 


“On a cost-per-mile basis a Hood 

Extra Ply is the lowest-price tire 
you can buy, because for 3614% 

additional in first cost it 
guarantees 7114% more 
mileage than a  so- 
called ‘standard’ 
tire of equal 


size.” 


Put on a Hood to-day 
Forget it for a year 


You can buy 4 
sk the Hood Dealer for 
HOOD TIRES proof. And write to us fe 


free booklet, “The Why of “the Extra Ply.” 
at this sign 


It tells what you want to know about tires. 


HOOD TIRE CO., INC. 


25 Nichols Avenue 
WATERTOWN . MASS. 
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clear, that I began. to. get it. straight. 
There wé’ were—she rich, I poor; she a 
sheltered invalid, I an outcast.” Mr. 
Hitt smiled gently at the rhetorical touch. 
Henry pressed on: ‘‘She’s really pretty 
’ defenseless:in the hands of all those people 
about her. She’s had no business experi- 
‘ence, no worldly life at all. The whole 
story broke on her at once. She thought 
my change of name was just to escape 
unpleasant notoriety. She didn’t dream 
- that I’d been a convict.” Mr. Hitt winced 

at the word. “It’s true. It’s the word. 
She—she loved me, you see—”’.. His voice 
broke a little here. 

“Then she still loves you.” 

“That would make it harder. I almost 
hope she doesn’t. No; I can’t say that.” 

“Of course you can’t!” 

“But here’s what it comes down to”— 
Henry leaned earnestly over the table, 
spoke with sudden clear conviction—“‘a 
woman who has given her heart to a man 
has a right to be proud of him, hasn’t she?” 

Mr. Hitt thought a long time. 

“Ves,” he finally had to admit; “she 
has that right.” 

“Well”— again Henry spread _ his 
hands—“that puts it straight up to me. 
You see? I’ve got to make good. I’ve 
got to build a new name for Henry Cal- 
verly. I’ve got to! As soon as possible. 
Every day that the thing rests this way 
makes it just that much harder for her. 
When they say to her—as they will, ‘The 
man you love is nothing but that, and that,’ 
she must be able to reply with, ‘Yes; but 
he is also this.’ You see? And I can’t so 
much as write her a note until I’ve worked 
it out somehow. Better this slow pain than 
stirring it up, torturing her.” 

Mr. Hitt slowly nodded. A touch of 
moisture came to his patient eyes. The 
thought of this ardent boy—he seemed 
that—building the new name in that 
corner room of Holmes Hitt, Inc., the 
thought of Hitt Panatelas and _ Per- 
fect Porcelain—all this was curiously 
touching. The boy’s problem was so much 
bigger, clearly, than he was able to see. 
“Tt’s really a publicity problem on a large 
scale,” thought Mr. Hitt, unaware that he 
was substantially quoting a certain. brisk 
young woman of his acquaintance. He 
had an illuminating cross-light on the 
curiously ingenuous young man before him, 
who didn’t seem able to perceive that his 
life was a wreck, and who was, after all, 
so appealingly young. And Mr.-Hitt felt 
sorry, too, for Miriam Cantey. There was 
another chance for the boy, of course. He 
spoke of it. 

“T notice that you leave the money out 
of account ‘in all this talk.” 

Calverly looked at him directly, with a 
touch of surprise and more than a touch 
of dignity. 

“T shall never touch that,” 
simply. 

It came down, in Mr. Hitt’s mind to the 
question: What, what on earth were you 
to do with him? Beyond standing by. 

On another evening, they took a trolley 
ride to an amusement park, up the river. 
Here, stretched comfortably out on a 
grassy bank, looking idly out at the boating 
parties, they fell to talking of the Cantey 


he said 


biography. Henry asked his friend hesi- 
tatingly, even shyly, how he meant to 
handle it. 


“T don’t know. Conventionally, I sup- 
pose. I’m plugging through Amme’s 


assortment of papers. It’s an excellent 
picture’ of Amme’s mind—the whole selec- 
tion. And the way they’re classified. I 
can see just the book he wants. ‘ It’ll look 
like all the standard biographies. It will 
please the family. And it will be worth- 
less.” ; 

Henry glanced up quickly, warmly. 
Little had passed between them on this 
topic, so! important to both. From mo- 
ment to moment he was discovering néw 
points of mental and spiritual contact with 
this singularly youthful old man. For to 
twenty-six; fifty-eight is indeed age. 

“Tt won’t please all the family,” he said, 
an almost devotional softness-in his voice: 
“Not Miriam.” 

“Qh, it will; my boy! It’ll have to. Jim 
Cantey was rugged, sometimes rough, what 
we mean when we use the term ‘big.’ He’d 
have wanted the truth, I think, himself.” 

“She knows that. And she knows a good 
deal of the truth. He left it with her.” 

“No? That’s interesting! Not: unlike 
him, though. It was an unusual ftiendahip, 
that—father and daughter.”’ 

Later, they sat for an hour ona bench 
in Cantey Square. Twoa utomobiles stood 
before the City 
limousine. Two men came out of the 
building—one, a little unsteady of. foot, 
the other guiding him by an: elbow. - The 
taxi was paid off and spun away. 
two stood by the limousine.” -There was a 
brief argument. Then they got into the 
car and were driven rapidly off. 


Mr. Hitt’s eyes followed the vehicle 
with mildly quickened interest. 

“Hm,” mused -he aloud. ‘That’s 
curious!”’ 


“T didn’t notice who they were.’ 

“Mayor Tim and Oswald: Qualters. 
Together.” 

“Tt’s not the first time.’ 

“One doesn’t think vof hae as having 
anything in common.’ 

“Why not?” 

“Well, Qualters is a gentleman, and ‘has 
been chairman of the Republican State 
Committee. Tim isn’t a gentleman, and is 
boss of the Democratic machine here.” 

“‘T don’t think party lines mean anything 
to Qualters. 
Anyway, he’s bossing the mayor just now.”’ 

Mr. Hitt was frankly surprised. 

“T didn’t know you knew Qualters,”’ 
said. 

Henry hesitated. 


he 


““T do—a little. He’s a shrewd man, I 
think.” ; 

“Very, very shrewd.” 

They fell silent. 


Mr. Hitt forgot that night that he was 


tired. He walked up the hill to Henry’s | 


boarding house. 

“My boy,’ he said, almost tenderly, 
gripping his hand, “‘I can’t write the real 
stuff. I know that-now. Margie Daw— 
you'd hardly know her—Margie says I’m 
too old. She’s right. I’m going to do my 
nice little pattern biography. «A book 
that Esther Appleby and Amme and Har- 
vey O’Rell will think really good. They 
may even call it ‘literary.’ You and I will 
know better, but—well, never mind that. 
I’m thinking about you. You’ve had a 
terrible time. 
endless struggling, ahead of you. But a 
fact stands out—your youth. And I know 
that you’re going to do real work. I 
know it!” 

Calverly moodily shook his head. 


Trust—a taxi- cab and a | 


The | 


He’s interested in power. | 


There’s trouble, perhaps / 
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“I’m going to put Perfect Porcelain into 
six thousand American homes,” he said. 
“T’ve got to. It’s the one thing between 
me and: os 

“My boy’’—the older man smiled out 4 

. through his spectacles—“let- me tell you 2 


CRIES OF LONDON 


¢¢ Thro’ many a street , one thing: The only way they.can kill a — 

And many a town. . writer is to cut off his head. So long as © 

eo Bl eee shapes his way. there’s paper and pencil in the world, or — 
: Rec aot ee on birch-bark and charcoal, or ink, or—by ~ 
ive mansier to pbey Oe: God—blood, they can’t kill a writer! ; 


Never let yourself forget that fact.” 
Calverly again shook his head, and said — 
good-night with a wry smile. But the — 
glow that was in him stayed warm for — 

‘some time. For one thing, he had, at last, 


a friend. 
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XKX 
WHAT QUALTERS SAID TO So MAYOR 4 


OswaALD Otc had. been a quieted 
force in the community for a decade or two.. 
His casual, offhand manner, his easy, even 
light way of dismissing little difficulties, 
his sure hand with graver problems made 
him early popular on club directorates. 
No one had ever seen him even momen- ~ 
tarily nonplused. He never talked length- 
ily or wasted time, except in pleasure. In 
all his business activities, as in his personal 
and club life, he never hesitated to accept — 
responsibility, never appeared to take dif- 
ficulties seriously, was never ruffled or tired 
or ill-humored. 

Gradually, a knowledge of his easy skill 
spread among the solider business men. It ~ 
was known that he had handled this matter — 
or that conspicuously well. It became — 
known, too, far beyond the city, among — 
shrewdly managed interstate financial 
groups, that in local matters it was well to ~ 
“see”? Qualters. And the occasional evi- 
dences of this outside influence were not — 
overlooked in the neighborhood of Cantey — 
Square. He had become a factor on the 
board of the Cantey National Bank as well 
as of City Trust. * 

Observant eyes had lately noticed that 
Bob Listerly turned to him on occasions, 
that even the gruff, driving Harvey O’Rell 
was consulting him. The Cantey estate 
still seemed to dominate the city, finan- 
cially and ,politically; still, the Cantey 
tradition was wearing a little threadbare. 
Among the trustees there was no clear 
unity of political purpose... Amme was an 
academic little man, shining by a reflected 
light, with no real grasp on the rough facts 
of life. _Listerly had no vigor—merely 
ability. He made it a rule to play safe with 
the News, quietly selecting editorial writers 
who would discourse on sports or the 
weather or the need of hurrying the con- 
struction of the public baths when any 
real political or financial crisis impended. 
O’Rell was the only strong man in the 

“group, and he had grown quiet and cautious 
of late. Among them, the Cantey interests 
simply drifted. 

In Qualters’ own mind the outstanding 
difficulty had been Amme. The interesting 
little scene in his own study when a 
drunken mayor broke in on the talk with 
young Calverly had given him his first 
real hold. Amme had distinctly failed to 
rise to the situation. He had been shocked 


A Receipt for Ink — 1727 


“‘A quart of rain Wate. 3 Ounces of Blue 
Knolly Gawalls. Bruise ym. It must stand and 
be stirred 3 or 4 times in ye Day & then Strain out 
all ye gawalls all ten Days add 2 Ounces of Clear 
Gummary Beck & % an Ounce of Coperous % an 
Ounce of Rock Alum half an Ounce of Loafe sugar 
ye Bigness of a Hoarsel nut of Roman Vitteral brak 
ym all small. Before they. be put in it must be 
stirred very well for ye space of two weeks.”’ 

William Sotherwaite, London. 


ORMUL# for ink in those days were 
handed down from father to son. Each 
family used a different receipt. Small won- 
der that the product varied — sometimes 
poor, sometimes worse, never very good. 


Carter’s Writing Fluid, the most successfully com- 
pounded writing agent, passes nine rigid laboratory 
tests before it is allowed to leave the factory. You 
are insured absolute uniformity of product — guar- 
anteed the old pre-war blue, the easy flow, the 
freedom from sediment and corrosion, the jet black 
drying, and unquestioned permanency of record. 


Carter's Writing Fluid is sold by all the leading 
stationers. Its qualities are appreciated at home, 
as in the office. Small sizes made for home use. 


ee CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


‘ Manufacturing Chemists 
Boston New York Chicago _.. Montreal 
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attempt to take papers from Calverly’s 
room—involved with the mayor and 
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$139 


F. O. B. Detroit 


All who have seen the Essex will understand how diffi- 
cult it is to appear temperate in our claims for it. 


People are saying the most enthusiastic things about it. 
They like its light weight and the way in which it combines 
the economy of the cheap car with the quality, endurance, 
comfort and performance of the large costly automobile. 
Motorists in every section are praising the Essex. It is 
the leader of every automobile show. Tens of thousands 
have ridden in it. 
hail it a new leader. 


“It Is THE Light Car”’ 


That in a sentence expresses the view of practically 
everyone. 


A million have seen the Essex. All 


It describes their feelings as to its type, its value and its 
distinctive performance. Motorists have long talked of 
the car that would be enduring and comfortable to ride 
in and of great performance ability and still that would be 
neither heavy nor costly to buy or operate. 


They describe the Essex as being “‘the 
car”? that fills that field. 


And they have long wanted a light car 
that they would not have to apologize for 
because of its appearance. So theirx- e 
pression, “‘That is THE Light Car,’ de- 
scribes their feelings concerning the Essex. 


All motorists are not interested in such 
performance tests as reveal a car’s limit of 
speed. All have not an opportunity to wit- 


Essex Popularity Grows 


Sales Exceed Output Three to One 
Hailed as a New Leader 


ESSEX 


MOTORS 


DETROIT 


ness what a car will do under the trying conditions of hill 
and mountain service. But those who ask for such proofs 
are enthusiastic over what they have seen the Essex do. 
They too, say, “It is THE Light Car.” 


Who Will Get Essex Cars? 


That is the question all are asking. Dealers know the 
maximum number of cars they are to get. They are keen 
observers of conditions. They know how orders are being 
placed and they know there are not going to be half enough 
Essexes to supply those who will want them, 


Thousands have already been shipped. They are going 
out from the factory in increasing numbers every day. 
Cut orders are also piling up and dealers everywhere have 
established buyers’ waiting lists. 


It is not a question of selling the Essex during the next 
several months. The question will be “Who will get 
them?’’ If you are to be an Essex owner you must not 
delay ordering. 


At any rate you should get acquainted 
with it. Everyone who knows the Essex 
is enthusiastic for it. All are talking 
about it. And there is no better way 
to dominate the automobile field than 
to have thousands of people saying the 
fine things for a car that are being said 
for the Essex. 


The Essex is the new and dominant 
car of the year. 
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A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk « as 

applied by us will hold up the heavi-: 

est person, in’ the water, for 3 months.” 

(Used by U.S. and foreign Governments for 
this purpose.) ee ) 


THAT. 's WHY 


LIFE- “SAVING C '‘CARMENTS 


Absolutely protect you from the danger of 
drowning and cramps and from all worry. 
Very light, comfortable, and secure. 


THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 


SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Bathing and Swimming : 

WATER-VESTS $6 
For Boating and Swimming 

OCEAN WAISTCOATS $12 


For Travelers and Sportsmen 


For MEN— WOMEN — CHILDREN 


Chest measurements for all garments : — Size 
No. 1, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. 2, 32 to 
36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches; 
Size No. 4, 46 to 50 inches. 

Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 

Stores everywhere; if not easily obtainable, 

will send post-paid upon receipt of price. 

Send for illustrated Booklet. 


KAPO MFC. CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
IT ISN’T SAFE TO WAIT 


High-Grade Instruction 
Prepares You for pat 
the Bar—Est. 1892 \\e 

f 


3 University Methods. 
Standard+ Text-Books. Approved by Bench and Bar. 
Graduates practicing in every state. Send today for Free 
Catalog‘and Rules for Admission to the Bar. 

Chicago ap pereepondence School of Law 
526 Reaper Block Chicago, Ill. 


-Callouses 
or Cramps 


There? 

‘These are indica- 
tions of a weakness 
in the arch across the 
ball of the foot, per- 
mitting one or more 
of the small bones to 
become displaced. 
Unequal pressure is 
produced, ‘resulting 
in callouses on the 
soles, tenderness, 
cramps in the toes, 
‘soft corns, and sud- 
-den cramp-like 


pains devel op. 


Dr. Scholl’s Anterior Metatarsal Arch 
Supports give immediate relief by supporting 
and replacing the weakened arch. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


are scientifically constructed to quickly relieve 
and correct the cause of tired, aching feet, bun- 
ions, weak ankles, broken down arches, flat foot, 
over-lapping toes, corns, callouses, etc. 

These appliances are sold by all good Shoe and 
Department Stores and correctly fitted by their 
foot experts who have studied Practipedies—the 
science of giving foot comfort 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


“The Feet and Their Care,’”? by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent free. 


_ The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
Devt. B 5. 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 
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the police heads and common. criminals. 
‘The recollection of the scene more than | 
once brougt at t_.a momentary smile to 
Qualters.*: Amme had been so naive. He 
really hadn’t seemed to know that beneath 
the surfacé“of club and: political and busi- 
ness life a certain amount of rough work 
had to go on, that the most resplendent 
king couldn’t long hold his power without 
a Concealed army of spies and plotters and 
even* assassins under ermining his: foes. A 
result = of the incident was that. Amme 
forever: ‘Jost faith in O’Rell. The man who 
had-for.yéars stood in his mind: for strong, 
digni business vigor was now révealed 
jewith feet 4 inthe mire. It was disquieting. 


It was: Ainsettling. He had always ‘talked 
'|pretty freely with O’Rell. 


He had to go 
on. now; appearing to talk freely with him 
—they had too many common interests 


{to permit of a crude break—but his tongue 


belied his thoughts. And you had to lean 
a little, now and then, on somebody. 

- Then disquieting news came, in the form 
of a letter from Will Appleby. It was really 
a matter for the trustees. But you couldn’t 
confide in Bob Listerly. Bob would hardly 
let you. And he had lost Harvey. Fora 
matter of hours, Amme struggled with the 
bold idea of going it alone—to grasp control 
of the Cantey estate. But it was too big for 
him. He ended, shortly after lunch, over 
at the Town Club, by leading Oswald 
Qualters up into a corner of the deserted 
library and showing him the letter. 

It was not altogether a satisfactory in- 
terview. Qualters, he felt, didn’t take it as 
seriously as it deserved. Heasked only one 
or two questions. He hadn’t much time, 
said rather abruptly that he was going 
away for a week or so. ° 
__ His questions were as follows: 


“The trust dissolves pretty soon, 
doesn’t it?” 

“This fall. Miriam will be twenty-five 
then.” 


“ And she gets absolute control?” 
ce Yes. 9) 
“She’ll agree to a voluntary renewal of 
the trust, won’t she?” 
“Tm afraid not.” 
- “At least she’ll have to leave things in 
your hands?” 
“T proposed something « of that sort. You 
see what Appleby says.’ 
“Fim. She still has those papers of her 
father’s?” 
“She took some of them with her. 


you or I that it’s unjust to established 


he naturally feels a delicacy about taking 
them: by force.” 
“Of course.’ 

And that was about all the satisfaction 
\mme could get, at the moment. 

But within an hour Qualters called 
Mayor MacIntyre on the telephone and 
ordered him to come to his office by the 
private stairway at eleven that night. 


When he came, Qualters put him in an 
armchair and looked him over coldly. 

“Tim he- said.) 
last drink.” 
“Look here, 
know 22 
“T’ve no time to argue. 
with me, to- night, 
I’ve taken a private ward for you there.” 


etn i 


Qualters: I’d_ like to 


Youw’re going 


The n xt instalment’ of ‘The Passionate Pilgrim will appear in June Cosmopolitan. 


you’ve taken- your » 


down to Aberdeen.~ 


_ situation. 


The 
ones Calverly had. Will sees as clearly as . 


business to leave them in existence. But ~ 


The mayor was inclined to sputter at ~ 
this treatment, but Qualters cut him off. ~~ 
‘you to Aberdeen now. 
- you want me to kick you into the gutter, — 
‘keep sober and keep still.” : 


building.” 
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“Well,of all:the——” 

“Do you like being: mayor, a 
MacIntyre, flushed, speechless, stared 
weakly up at him. Qualters | lighted aR 
cigarette. ‘Because, if you do, you’ve got 
just one chance of getting reelected. 4 


“Who’s to hinder?””. Fe 
“T am. Re re taking. orders from me 
now.” RS aah Sie eee 
“Oh, am: 172 Mean tn 4 
Qualters nodded. CA 


“You're skating on the thinnest ice of 
your career, Tim. I want to drive that 
into your head. I’ve got to shock you sober. © 
When youre drunk, you talk. And ae 
man that’s as close to prison bars as you 
are right now has got to keep his mouth 
shut. You have no choice. Do exactly { 
as I tell you, and you may slip by. 2 

“T guess we'll see what Harvey O'Rell’s. S 
got to say about i 

“O’Rell’s taking orders from me, too,” 
Qualters flicked his cigarette. 3 

“What if I tell him you said that?” 

“Told him myself this evening. An hour - 
ago. Get this straight, and then shut up. . 
You can be mayor, O’Rell can stay with — 
County Railways, but only if you both obey ~ 
orders. Icould cut you both loose without — 
losing much sleep. As for you, I’ve got 
enough evidence to put you in the peni- 
tentiary for ninety-five toa hundred and_ 
ten years on all counts.’ Mayor Tim's. 
jaw sagged. ‘‘Some of it’s here inmy safe; 
some of it’s in Miss Cantey’s trunk, out in 
California; the rest is in the bank-vault 
down-stairs here, where none of your pre- 
cious friends could get if they tried— Are 
you sobering up a little? Have a drink of — 
water. Now, listen: The Cantey estate” 
trust dissolves this fall, on Miss Cantey’ Ss 
twenty-fifth birthday. That invalid girl, 
without an hour of business experience, — 
comes into control of the entire property—_ 
County Railways, Cantey National, the 
News, all the real estate, the votes on thirty 
or forty other boards me 

“But a girl like that couldn’t——” 

“Of course she couldn’t! But——” 

“Where’s Amme—Td like to know?” — 

“Shut up, Tim! Amme has admitted — 
to me—to-day—that he can’t control the 
That’s what’s the matter.” "= 

“Then——” : 

“Then some other man will. Whoever 
she happens to be interested i in. She may 
even turn back to se Tf she does, — 
you’re done.” 2 

“Well—well, J guess I can - drag you 
down with me.’ 

“Not for a minute! I’m clear. You™ 
can’t touch me. But a young reformer, a 


ty heath Pasi aN 


Fy, 


~ dreamer, once in Miss Cantey’s confidence, 


could raise hell with pretty nearly every- = 
thing in town.” & 
“Vou were going to put him in prison, 
too, Cualters. Why didn’t you do it?” 
“Tt proved not to be a prison case. Tt’s 
got to be handled in another way.” 7 
“Put he’ s right here. Got a job in this 


I’m going to take — 
Remember, unless ~ 


“Leave him to me. 


“What are you going to do if I-—” 
Gualters raised a steady hand.. 
“Just that, ” he said. “Keep still. — 
I’m going to drive over to Dayton from — 
Aberdeen and catch a train for California. — 
Come along.” 


Sere es 
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DAVEY TREE 
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Reproduced from an original drawing in pastel, 
showing a charming spot on the estate of Mr. 
Oakleigh Thorne. The treatment of the trees on 
this beautiful estate was entrusted to the proved 
skili of Davey Tree Surgeons. 


Among prominent Davey clients are: 


ALEXIS du PONT 

H. F. SINCLAIR 
HERBERT N. STRAUS 
Mrs. W. A. M. BURDEN 


J. R. DREXEL 

HOWARD. E. COFFIN 

Mrs. C. H. McCORMICK 
Mrs. H, McKAY TWOMBLY 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


L.- -a- 
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INE old trees can not be replaced at any price. No amount of 

money spent with a lavish hand can place in a desired spot and in 
full health and vigor a majestic monarch of tree life. You can make 
new lawns, plant new shrubs, construct new drives, build a new house. 
You can even plant new small trees—you can not replace the old ones 
in your lifetime. 


The tree is a living, breathing organism, having a real circulation, organs 
of assimilation, power of growth, and definite sexual processes, Most 
trees require some care—certain ones demand extensive treatment. 
Neglect takes an astounding toll of fine trees every year. For your 
priceless trees you will require Tree Surgeons of unquestioned skill 
and demonstrated stability. Davey Tree Surgeons will satisfy your 
highest expectation of finished skill and honest service, just as they 
have thousands of America’s estate owners, A careful examination of 
your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 505 Elm St., KENT, OHIO 


Branch Offices with telephone connections in New York, 

Philadelphia and Chicago. Write nearest office. 
Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford» 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Newark, N. J., Harrisburg. Baltimore, 


Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian Address: 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 


SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co.. Inc..and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 
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How Famous Movie Stars 
Keep their Hair Beautiful 


ROPER Shampooing is what makes beautiful hair. It 
brings out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to 
keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why leading 
motion picture stars, theatrical people and discriminating 


women use WATKINS $ 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot possi- 
bly injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
-brittle no matter how often you use it, 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it 
in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff 
and excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has 
the appearance of being much thicker and heavier than it is. 
It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 


You can get MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug 
store. A bottle should last for months. 


NORMA TALMADGE. |) | alge RS Splendid for Children. 
“You may use my testimonial Seti: apes 
to the value of Watkins Mutst | oy me Kes at THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Creveranp, Ouro. 


- i= FIED Cocoanut On.” 


Me 


aa one 
ALICE BRADY é 

“L consider Watkins Mutstriep { a : eee : 
Cocoanut Oi .an ideal shampoo p . 


and can be used with such little ‘ ; ‘ sit it sj : a : aieeent 5 F *EO.US,pATOrK — ~ IL 
effort and keeps my hair in a } ms oe ee ; ; epitgeen Sts) YUOANU T L 
wonderful Leona ses he ‘ _ j in ae a ce Se ; SHAMPO9 =SAMP00 FOR THE HAIR 


BLANCHE. SWEET 

“J am pleased to indurse 
Watkins Muisirmp Cocoa 
nut Om for shampooing.” 


SISTRIBUTED BY 


L Wa Com 
~CueVe EUAN oe 


GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 


MAY ALLISON. 

“Of all the shampoos I have ever 
used Watkins MutsiFiep Cocoanut 
Ot is by far the superior.” 
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It's 
toasted 


Open your 
package “St 


Holding four good ones 


And a good time to light a Lucky Strike—the 
toasted cigarette. Made of real Burley tobacco 
—toasted. Tobacco has a delicious taste when 
it’s toasted —as most foods are better cooked. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


Cc iga ret t 4 It’stoasted. Lucky 


Strike is the real 
Burley cigarette, 
the famous flavor 
developed and im- 
proved because— 


It's toasted fae Marc 


inco#ero 
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fs MURIEL OSTRICHE ii 
Famous World Film Star : 


Offers You a 4-m3 Im- 
ported Human Hair Net 


lf 
FOR ONLY 10 CENTS 
Regular price is 15c 


After_a day of posing— 
her hair still remains 


= beautifully dressed. 


A Message from 
Muriel Ostriche 


So many of my friends have asked me to 
show them how I do my hair, that I’ve 
decided to let you all into the secret. It’s 
partly a matter of arrangement, and partly 
one of using the right hair net. 

I’ve found the one hair net that gives 
me the best results—the /39-2}3 Imported ERG 
Human Hair Net. It is sterilized and comes ' 
in shades to match every color hair—it 
matches mine perfectly; and it’s absolutely 
invisible. 


Miss Ostriche, before 
a strenuous day at the 
Studio;. protects<her 
hair with a> pe2% 3 
Human. Hair Net, 


IMPORTED 


HUMAN HAIR NET 


My hair stays smooth and lovely allday  — 
under 4 Boy Hair Net. It’s as perfectly = 
dressed when I leave the studio as when I = 
get there, no matter how windy the day, 
The 43 is a wonderful hair net—and I 
think you’ll like itas much as I do. 

I’ve made arrangements with the fommzy3 
Company by which I can send you person- 
ally a 15c Hair Net for 10c with directions 
for dréssing your hair like mine. Just write 
to me, care of the #oné}§ Company, 228 
Fourth Avenue. Be sure to tell me the 
color of your hair. 

Faithfully yours, 


Dich hele 


y 
— 
— 
ae 


Look for. the 
triangular 
envelope 
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Read It Again 


(Continued from page 31) 


@. He curses her frightened smile. His 
ury is so great that his slavered lips draw 
_ back like a wolf’s from eager fangs. 

___ The woman retreats as he advances. 
Under the blast of his denunciation, she 
flattens herself against the wall, shivering, 
_ her palms now pressing the plaster at her 
_ sides as if to find a door behind her, now 
clasped before her in appeal to the de- 
-moniac man who reviles her. She cannot 
scream, and there is no one to hear her. 
_ She reads murder in the man’s eyes as he 
snarls: 

“Oh, you—you—_ There’s no word for 

- you—I’ve got to kill you—and by 
__ She makes a desperate rush. He strikes 
her in the breast, and she flops back 

against the wall and slips to the floor. 

_ He turns for a weapon to crush her with. 
_ She springs to her feet and darts past him 

to the door. He whirls, slips. Before he 
can reach her, she has closed the door. 

4 He rips it open, looks about the dark 

hall, sees her stumbling fleetly up the 
eters. He follows in long strides. She 

flings another door shut in his face. He 

_ hears the key turn. 

F! He hurls himself at the door, batters it 
_ with knee and shoulder. It cracks, splin- 
ters. He tears out a ragged strip of it, 
thrusts his arm in, turns the key, strikes 

"the door back, and steps in. 

She is at the window-sill. She calls to 
“him, 
. “If you come near, |’ll throw myself out 
on the rocks!” ; 
He halts a moment, then, seeing how 

dangerously she is poised at the brink of 

i death, leaps toward her, his hand out- 
stretched. 

With a little whimper of despair, she 

-writhes through and drops from sight. 

He runs to the window, leans out, and 
sees her once graceful, beautiful body a 
broken, awkward, ludicrous bundle of 
_ rags and flesh rolling and bounding down 
a Shelving cliff toward the uplifting arms 
_ of the sea. 

_ From the man’s throat a cry of anguish 
_ breaks forth horribly. He drops to his 
_ knees, sobbing, wringing his hands and 
biting them, gibbering the woman’s name 
_ in unbearable regret. 


- 


~ 


__ This looks like the ruthless persecution 
_ of a helpless woman by a merciless brute, 
_ such an atrocity as a white-slave driver 
would inflict on a hapless rebel against his 
vicious demands. 
: It might well be one of the numberless 
instances of a worthless husband compel- 
- ling his wife to earn on the streets the 
money he squanders, and murdering her 
when she mutinies. 

But, even so, why is a brute a brute? 
What inner torment persecutes him and 
drives him to the frenzy in which he perse- 
cutes some wretch else? For surely he who 
makes a victim of another must first have 
been himself the victim of something else. 

Also, the chapter might have been the 
logical conclusion of an actual incident such 
as once a doctor told me of, in which a 
wife, mentally as bodily diseased, decoyed 
the young friend of her son to his ruin. 
The boy’s father learned the truth and 
vowed to killthesiren. But he did not keep 
his threat, and the husband never knew. 
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How the Hobsons Earned 
Money for Cherished Projects 
What They Did, You Can Do 


[FIDURIN G the long Winter evenings, Mr. 

Hobson was very fond of reading the 
current magazines, and when a story par- 
ticularly appealed to him he would read 
it aloud to Mrs. Hobson after the children 
had been put to bed. 

One evening he brought home a copy 
of Cosmopolitan, and after the dinner 
table had been cleared he reached for his 
briar and. settled himself comfortably for 
a pleasant evening. 

Her light household duties performed 
and the children asleep, Mrs. Hobson took 
up her sewing and listened with a great 
deal of interest while her husband read 
aloud what he considered the best story 
in that month’s issue of Cosmopolitan. 

“That’s a wonderful story!”? Mrs. Hob- 
son exclaimed. ‘‘It should be read by 
everybody. Mrs. Pierson especially would 
like to read it, | know. The first thing in 
the morning I’m going to take the magazine 
to her.” 

This thought led Mrs. Hobson to won- 
dering if all her friends knew about Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine and the interesting 
stories it publishes. She felt that it would 
be a real service to them if she could tell 
each one individually about the magazine 
and how much entertainment and instruc- 
tion she and her husband got from it every 
month. 

Fortunately, at this moment she picked 
up the magazine, and the first thing she 
saw in it was an advertisement of the In- 
ternational Magazine Company, publishers 
of Cosmopolitan and five other magazines. 
This advertisement told her that if she 
would communicate with this great pub- 
lishing house, she would learn how she 
might make some extra money by repre- 
senting these six magazines in her neigh- 
borhood. 

She immediately thought of many things 
she would like to do if she could spare the 
money. She had never earned a single 
penny since her marriage five years ago. 
And often she had wished she knew some 
way by which she could earn a few dollars 
without sacrificing the family dignity or 
too much of her time. 

By earning some extra money she would 
be able to more substantially support the 
charity organization of the church; she had 
often thought what a wonderful thing it 
would be if she could contribute more lib- 
erally to the various organizations which, 
like the Salvation Army and the Red Cross, 
are continuing their efforts in an even 
broader way than before the war. In fact, 
like ever other woman, Mrs. Hobson often 
had what James M. Barrie calls “The 
Twelve Pound Look,” which is merely 
another name for the desire every woman 
has for a measure of economic indepen- 
dence. 

She immediately wrote to the Inter- 
national Magazine Company, and a few 
days later she received full particulars, 
accompanied by a complimentary copy 
of an attractive magazine called ‘The 
Jinger Jar.” She read it with enthusiasm. 
In “The Jinger Jar’ she learned all the 


details about the International Magazine 
plan. It gave her many interesting sug- 
gestions as to how she might put that plan 
into operation and make some money for 
herself. 

Mrs. Hobson was inspired to. become one 
of the most enthusiastic workers for this 
group of magazines in her town, and. be- 
fore long she was in receipt of salary and 
bonus checks which exceeded her fondest 
hopes. 

She was pleasantly surprised at the ease 
with which she was able to turn her en- 
thusiasm for Cosmopolitan into profitable 
channels. She didn’t have to use much 
argument to get people to subscribe. They 
already knew that this grea: magazine 
publishes, month after month, the work 
of such great authors as Robert W. 
Chambers, John Galsworthy, Edith Whar- 
ton, and a host of other world-famous 
writers. 

She sold Hearst’s Magazine too, with 
its wonderful new stories and serials by 
world-famous writers. To her woman 
friends she sold Good Housekeeping and 
Harper’s Bazar—two of the most beauti- 
ful and useful publications ever published 
to hold the interest of the very finest 
type of woman. 

Enthusiastic motorists were easy pros- 
pects for Motor Magazine; and she made 
not a few sales of Motor Boating. 

In fact, Mrs. Hobson made such a sub- 
stantial addition to the family income that 
it wasn’t long before her home began to 
show evidence of her industry. 

“And yet,” she said, speaking to a 
friend about her work, “it takes so little 
time toearnthismoney! A couple of hours 
occasionally, after the household work is 
finished, is quite enough, and I’m sure 
that after these subscriptions expire the 
subscribers will place their renewals with 
me, because the magazines are so interest- 
ing that a person once a subscriber is 
always a subscriber.” 
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What Mrs. Hobson had been able to do, you cando. 

To represent the Cosmopolitan and the other mag- 
azines published by the International Magazine Com- 
pany is a business of which any man or woman, young 
or old, may feel proud., You can earn more money; 
you can broaden your vision. You can get out of the 
rut in which too many people find themselves. 

This plan of easy money making offers what you 
may have long sought—an opportunity to acquire 
poise, self-reliance, and alertness as well as the pos- 
sibility of a substantial addition to your income. 

If you are interested, fill out the coupon below and 
mail it to-day. 

You will receive in the earliest mail your first copy 
of ‘‘The Jinger Jar,” and thereafter be in touch with 
the greatest publishing organization'in the United 
States. 


International Magazine Spine aa 
Dept. 5, 119 West 4oth St., ae City. 
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H Please’ send me ‘‘The Jinger Jar’ with full 
’ particulars about how I can make money repre- 
I senting your six great magazines. 
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Sani-Flush relieves you of one of the 
most bothersome household tasks—clean- 


send us 25c (stamps or coin) 


ing the closet bowl. for a full size can postpaid. 


| Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the 

| bowl, follow directions and flush. Rust, 

| incrustations and stains in both bowl and 
trap disappear quickly—without injury 
to bowl or connections. 


Order a can of Sani-Flush today. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
516 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush. If he is unable 


Ask your dealer at once for 


‘o supply you immediately, 


Cleaniné 
Closet Bowls 
Only 


HEALTH LOOKS—COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
light but durable support for the abdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
iuscles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
a constipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 
f and all weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “WONDER” , 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the inter- 
nal ligaments and causes the inter- 
nal organs to resume their proper 
amen positions and perform their func- 
‘ = tions in a normal, healthful way. & 
ITH Easy to adjust—a great comfort 
to the wearer. For men, women and children. 
Send for the belt on Five Days’ Free Trial. 
If satisfactory, send us $2.50. If not, return belt. 
Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. xen ’teren, con. 


DRUGGISTS: Write for proposition and full particulars. 


better every time i 
genuine diamond. 


Harold Lachman Co., 


WITHOUT 


H. G. of Carlisle Pa., writes: ‘‘I like my Lachnite ring 


look’ at it. ai think it is finer than a 


Write Today’ Send your ees sane Tell as which 


of the solid gold rings you wish 
{ladies’ or men’s). Be sure to send your iieas size. 


12N. Michigan Av., Dept. 1045 , Chicago 
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Or, imagine that the woman was, as has 
happened often enough, a spying traitress 
to her husband’s country. She learned 
from him the plans of his regiment and sold _ 
them to the enemy, so that her husband led 
his men into the ambush she had made 
possible. Having seen his comrades slaugh- 
tered and escaping from the death-trap 
alone, he has realized that only his wife 
could have apprized the foe of his march- 
ing-orders. And so he has returned to 
administer himself the punishment she ha 
earned by all the laws of war. 

Under this light, who wins your sym- 
pathy—the cowardly wretch who bartered 
her husband’s- secret or the vengeful 
wretch who feels that her destruction is 
the one last rite he owes to the butch- 
ered soldiers that trusted him? Perhaps 
you have even pity enough to spare for the 
woman suddenly beholding her own crime 
in all its loathsomeness and fleeing almost 
more from herself than from her husband, 
offering her own life as a sacrifice to. save 
him from having to take it. 

Yet, again, this man might be one of. 
those countless sufferers who reluctantly 
recur to alcohol, and whom it occupies like” 
an invading devil that wreaks incalculable 
mischief and then vanishes, allowing the 
bewildered soul to return and view, with 
wonder and horror, the evil done with his 
own. hands and voice but by another soul. 

But this man was none of these. He was 
the pitiable slave of an occasional insanity, 
an inheritance he could not escape any 
more than certain districts can escape the 
tempests that haunt them. ; 

This man loved this woman, and she 
him. But at times strange storms visited 
his mind and altered the aspect of every- 
thing, and then his wife became in his eyes 
a foul demon, an ancient succubus, whom 
heavenly voices seemed to bid him anni- 
hilate. 

She had paid heavily before for those 
onsets, and her life had been saved with 
difficulty by people who chanced to be near 
enough to come to her rescue. At last, at 
his own request, he had been put away in 
an asylum so that he might not hurt the 
woman he adored. 

But, after a long period of halcyon peace, 
the guards had relaxed their vigilance over 
him. And when the madness stormed 
back into his poor brain, he had found it 
easy to escape. With distorted cunning he 
had traced her to her lonely haven, and in 
the grisly light of his frenzy she had ap- 
peared once more to be a vile witch to be 
driven from the world she polluted. 

Even in her panic she loved him, and felt 
sorrier for him than for herself, knowing 
how bitterly sorry he would feel for her 
when it was all too late. 

Love gave her the final wisdom of pity 
and linked them in indissoluble bonds that 
could not be broken even in that whirling, 
overwhelming cyclone that we call life. 


And so one might go on and on, taking 
old familiar stories and, as far as possible, 
changing the characters without changing 
the events, shifting the rays as the calcium- 
man does in the theater. 

Delilah and Samson could be presented 
with lights exchanged, so that she should 
be such a fiery patriot as Judith was, and 
he such a foreign brute as Holofernes was. 
And Judith could be made to appear a 
fiendish alien murderess and Holofernes a 
martyr to her cunning. 
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Valley of the Ten Peaks, near Lake Louise 


An Invitation to Canada 


Under the stress of War, the Allies have 
learned many things, chief of which is 
that they have a common purpose, com- 
mon ideals and a common humanity. 
War has made them better acquainted. 

In the days of Peace this better ac- 
quaintance should continue, particularly 
between such near and good neighbors 
as Canada and the United States. It is 
for this reason that Canadians wish to 
emphasize that if any Americans decide 
to visit Canada this summer, they will 
be more welcome even than in the past. 

They will find a country of unique 
grandeur and beauty if they come, for 
instance, to the Canadian Rockies. They 
will travel in Canada over a railway, the 
service of which has not been impaired by 
War, to hotels of which the Canadian 


Pacific is justly proud. They will, more- 
over, find a standard of comfort which 
the experienced traveller appreciates. 

But, most of all, Canadians desire 
Americans to know that they wish to 
get still better acquainted. They like to 
visit your country and would like you 
to come and see theirs. 

In spite of the War the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has maintained its or- 
ganization of offices and agencies in the 
United States and these are at your serv- 
ice for information and particulars. 


lla 


President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


MonrreaL, Laster, 1919 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Passenger Offices and Agencies in the United States: 


55 Third Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 420 Locust Street 

St. Paul, Minn. 379 Robert Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 645 Market Street 
Seattle, Wash. 608 Second Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. 1113 Pacific Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 1419 New York Avenue 


- Portland,Ore. 
Detroit, Mich. 199 Griswold Street 

Los Angeles, Cal. 605 South Spring Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 611 Second Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 1231 Broadway, cor. 30th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 629 Chestnut Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 340 Sixth Avenue 


220 Healey Building 
332 Washington Street 
= 11 South Division Street 
¢ Chicago, Ill. 140 South Clark Street 
t Cincinnati, Ohio 430 Walnut Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 2033 East Ninth Street 


: Atlanta, Ga. 
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Ei “RE is an example of unsuspected pyorrhetic conditions 
that should have immediate correction. Unchecked pyorrhea 
often results in loss of the teeth; menaces health by pouring into 
the body germs from infected gums. 


Bleeding, tenderness and congestion of the gums are pyorrhea’s 
first symptoms—the stages at which prompt, effective measures 
should be used. 


If pyorrhea is unchecked, the gums become inflamed; the gum 
tissues waste and recede from the teeth, exposing their root struc- 
ture. Points of infection develop underneath the gum margin; the 
peridental membrane which holds the teeth firmly in their sockets 
is gradually destroyed—the teeth loosen and eventually fall out 
or must be extracted. 


As a safeguard against pyorrhetic conditions; as a check to py- 
orrhea’s progress; as a home treatment which dentists endorse as 
an effective measure that co-operates with their efforts—use 
Pyorrhocide Powder. 


Tactar is usually the cause of pyorrhea’s start. Used twice daily, Pyorrhocide 
Powder removes the mucoid deposits and daily accretions before they become tar- 
tar formations. It soothes and heals; tends to check infection; restores normal 
circulation and tone to the gum tissues. 


Thousands of dentists use and endorse Pyorrhocide Powder because its merits 
have been scientifically tested. 


For nine years, The Pyorrhocide Clinic (devoted exclusively to pyorrhea treat- 
ment and oral prophylaxis) made exhaustive experiments with Pyorrhocide Powder. 
The results of this research and analysis have proved to the dental profession its 
value in the treatment and prevention of 
pyorrhea. Its superiority for general use 
as a dentifrice has also been thoroughly 
demonstrated by thousands of users. 


All leading druggists and dental supply 
houses sell Pyorrhocide Powder. It is eco- 
nomical because a dollar package contains a 
sufficient quantity for six months’ use twice 
daily. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide 


Company, Inc. 
1474 Broadway New York City 


FREE SAMPLE AND 
BOOKLET 


Upon request we will 
send you a liberal 
sample of Pyorrho- 
cide Powder with our 
educational booklet 
on causes, effects, 
treatment and _ pre- 
vention of pyorrhea. 


We shall continue to produce through exhaustive scientific research, and by unlimited clinical 
facilities, only such a dentifrice as IS PROVED mos? effec- 


tive—in promoting tooth, gum and mouth health. 


PLL 


President 


ms are so tender 
ave | Pyorrhea? 


“T cannot understand why toast 
and other foods that must be well 
chewed should hurt my gums. 


“They've become so tender. They 
bleed every time [brush my teet 


| after-- all, 
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It is all in the lights. The French say 
that to understand everything is to for- 
give everything. Its corollary is true— 
not to forgive is not to understand. And 
one might well pray that the light should 
always so shine through him and return to 
him that he would read everything in a 
glow of mercy. “ 

But the worst of it is that one can never 
know. When the white ray of all light is 
broken into color, we see but a little of it. 


' Our whole rainbow i is only an inch or two 


in a spectrum a yardstick long. 

The: vast majority of colors we have 
never seen .and never shall see, though we 
may boil water or take photographs and 
accomplish other miracles in the ultra- 


violet and infra- red regions where all 4 


dark to our eyes. ° 
Into those too radiant illuminations 1 we 

can enter only by the imagination. And, 

what else is sympathy but 
imagination exploring the infinite space 

between ourselves and dur nearest neigh- 
bors? 

The next Rupert Hughes story, 
The Butcher’s Daughter, 
will appear in June Cosmopolitan. 


The Hungry Horde 


(Continued from page 65) 


| shot, and then a third, not more than a 


mile out’ on the barren, and before the 

echoes had died away, the voices of Topek 

and Olee John were repeating the swift 

commands of Pelletier and O’Connor, 
Topek at the mouth of the crevasse, and: 
Olee John at the herd stockade. With the 
first was Pelletier, and with Olee John, 

O’Connor. For the space of three or four 

minutes there was swift movement at the 

opening and the middle of the trap, the 

subdued clack of excited Eskimo voices, the 
running of feet, the rattle of breaking ice, 

the clink of weapons as the hunters adjust- 

ed themselves in their hiding-places. 

Then fell a deep and tragic silence. In 
the cul-de-sac was a deadly stillness. Pel- 
letier, even as the blood raced in hot sus- 
pense through his body, shivered in the 
warmth of his coat. Far away, faint as a 
breath in the wind, he heard a wailing, 
hungry cry—the distant tonguing of the 
pack. For a passing flash, his heart was 
struck by that sound, and he felt the prick 
of a conscience—and regret. Like a wolf 
himself, the Frenchman had fought all his _ 
life against the hardships of the North. 
‘“A wolf’s fight,” he had told himself often, 
when a hard and perilous task lay ahead of 
him. And now, after all his planning, in 
the moment of his triumph, there fell upon 
him, for an instant, a thought of the unfair- 
ness of his trickery. It was not a fight. It 
was not evena play of wits. It was a mas- 
sacre of hungry things that he had staged 
in the cul-de-sac—a massacre of empty 
stomachs, a killing of creatures who wanted 
something to eat. It was this hungriness 
of it all that pressed upon him as he raised 
his hood still higher and listened to the 
growing cry—for more than once had 
Francois Pelletier fought his savage world” 
for a taste of meat to keep the soul alive in 
his body. 

And he wondered, as he prepared to 
kill, if, after all, the Eskimo and their dirty 
gods had a greater right to live than the 
clean-born, hungry wolves. 


Cosmopolitan for May, 1910 
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There isn’t a girl who can’t have the irresistible appealing loveliness of perfect daintiness 


~ Within the Curve of a Woman's Arm 


CA frank discussion of a subject 


A woman’s arm! Poets have sung 
of its grace; artists have painted its 
beauty. 

It should be the daintiest, sweetest 
thing in the world. And yet, un- 
fortunately, it isn’t, always. 

There’s an old offender in this 
quest for perfect daintiness—an 
offender of which we ourselves may 
be ever so unconscious, but which 
is just as truly present. 


Shall we discuss it frankly ? 


Many a woman who says, ‘No, I 
am never annoyed by perspiration,” 
does not know the facts—does not 
realize how much sweeter and dain- 
tier she would be if she were entirely 
free from it. 

Of course, we aren’t to blame be- 
cause nature has so made us that the 
perspiration glands under the arms 
are more active than anywhere else. 
Nor are we to blame because the per- 
spiration which occurs under the arm 
does not evaporate as readily as 
from other parts of the body. The 
curve of the arm and the constant 
wearing of clothing has made normal 
evaporation there impossible. 


Would you be absolutely sure 
of your daintiness? 


It is the chemicals of the body, not 
uncleanliness, that cause odor. And 
even though there is no active per- 
spiration—no apparent moisture— 
there may be under the arms an 
odor unnoticed by ourselves, but dis- 


foo often avoided 


tinctly noticeable to others. For it 
is a physiological fact that persons 
troubled with perspiration odor sel- 
dom can detect it themselves. 

Fastidious women who want to be 
absolutely sure of their daintiness 
have found that they could not trust 
to their own consciousness; they have 
felt the need of a toilet water which 
would insure them against any of 
this kind of underarm unpleasant- 
ness, either moisture or odor. 


To meet this need, a physician 
formulated Odorono—a_ perfectly 
harmless and delightful toilet water. 
With particular women Odorono has 
become a toilet necessity which they 
use regularly two or three times a 
week. 


So simple, so easy, so sure 


No matter how muchthe perspiration 
glands may be excited by exertion, 
nervousness, or weather conditions, 
Odorono will keep your underarms 
always sweet and naturallydry. You 
then can dismissall anxiety as to your 
freshness, your perfect daintiness. 
The right time to use Odorono is at 


night before retiring. Pat it on the 
underarms with a bit of absorbent 


Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous 
Westfield Laboratories, Wesifield, Massa- 
chusetts, says: 

“Experimental and practical tests show that 
Odorono is harmless, economical and effec- 
tive when employed as directed, and will 
injure neither the skin nor the health.” 


cotton, only two or three times a 
week. Then a little talcum dusted 
on and you can forget all about that 
worst of all embarrassments—per- 
spiration odor or moisture. Daily 
baths do not lessen the effect of 
Odorono at all. 


Does excessive perspiration 
ruin your prettiest 
dresses? 


Are you one of the many women who 
are troubled with excessive perspi- 
ration, which ruins all your prettiest 
blouses and dresses? To endure this 
condition is so unnecessary! Why, 
you need never spoil a dress with per- 
spiration! For this severer trouble 
Odorono is just as effective as it is for 
the more subtle form of perspiration 
annoyance. ‘Try it tonight and no- 
tice how exquisitely fresh and sweet 
you will feel. 

If you are troubled in any unusual 
way or have had any difficulty in 
finding relief, let us help you solve 
your problem. We shall beso glad 
to do so. Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Co., 914 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 60c and $1.00. 
Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 

If you live in Canada, address mail 
orders or requests to The Arthur 
Sales Co., 29 Colborne Street, To- 


ronto, Ont. 


Diamond Opera 
Pearls 


Satiny pearls in 24-inch 
sand, mounted with 
solid white-gold clasp 
set with genuine dia- 
mond. Handsomely en- 
cased 


$20.00 


Panama - Pacific 
Pearls 


Lovely 151% inch neck 
Jace, with solid gol 

spring ring clasp. Pepu- 
Jar length for all occa- 
sions. In dainty cabinet 


$9.00 


The Pearl, Beloved of All Women 


No other jewel has the rare fascination of the pearl. It seems 
ever to grow more exquisite. And in the Necklace La Tausca 
is found the gift supreme for birthday, graduation, and, above 
all, ‘her’ wedding. 

La Tausca Pearls, in the wond-rful tints and perfect form of 


up to $300 the strand. Ask for dainty descriptive booklets 


T: ‘ us cA genuine deep-sea pearls, may be seen at your jeweler’s. Prices 


use PEARLS AT YOUR JEWELER’S 


for registration. 


age. 


“The Doughboy’s Friend” 


Painted by Harrison Fisher 


(See cover of this Cosmopolitan.) Size rm" x 14" 
at 25cacopy. If outside the U. S. add roc extra 


Our new large size catalogue on receipt of post- 


We can supply all Harrison Fisher pictures ap- | 
pearing on Cosmopolitan. 


Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 
119 W. 40th St., New York City 


Salesmen! 


A Steadily Expanding National Organization 
offers high-grade salesmen a chance to establish 
themselves in fine, clean, profitable permanent 
business yielding from three to ten thousand 
dollars annually; opportunity afforded to work 
into important executive positions. Experience 
in calling on grocers ahd butchers very desirable. 
Applicants must be now employed in a position 
which they have held for at least one year, and 
able to prove that they have been and are success- 
fulin their work; they must be between the ages 
of 25 and 45; and of such high character that 
they would have no difficulty in furnishing fidelity 
bond. Address for full particulars: 


D. C. K., Teledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


aren High School Course 
Aes Electrical Engineer 
inkoes Telephone Engineer 
paeasoee Architect 

Sr pceae Draftsman 

. Building Contractor 
.. Structural Engineer 
--Mechanical Engineer 
. Civil Engineer 

naire Steam Engineer 


Name........ f 
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HighSchool|| @& 
Course in Se ee Will Bloom This Season 
Two Years mare i SUMMER GROWN 


t raining bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 


; ing professions. 

: @ Oth , No matter what your business 
9 eRe inclinations may be, you can’t 
hope to succeed without spe- 


AE LErses cialized training. Let us give 


you the practical training you 

need, Satisfaction guaranteed. Check 

and mail Coupon for Free Bulletin. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence 

Dept. H1045 Chicago 


Lack of High School t 


TRAINING THE KEY TO SU 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


Oeeeeescenes: #09899 809 0009p 0090 ep2 000900 NF a CHER Os CEH eCORD 


veureseuveusevereuere #94880 09688 Conc ewoueyaannnet 


| BUSHES 


WINTER RESTED 
OM OWN ROOTS 


derful New Rose. A strong grower, 
blooms profusely, highly perfumed 
and of the LARGEST SIZE. Color 
Imperial Pink. 25e postpaid. 
IRISH FIRE FLAME. An everbloom- 
ing rose. Color Old Gold or Cop- 
pery Yellow. Price 15e postpaid. 
ETOILE DE FRANCE. Considered 
the very best RED garden rose. 
15e postpaid. 
SCESS SUNBURST. The magnificent giant 
AH YELLOW rose. Everblooming. 25¢ 
THE PICK OF GLADIOLI. 
Sa Ree: Shop Superintendent MRS. FRANCIS KING. Beautiful 
epee tee “Besnard shade” of FLAMH PINK. 
SAMGiTG EIR a ne Immense flowers, 15e postpaid. 
Certified Public Ace’nt AMERICA. The lavender’ tinted 
.Stenographer giant of Gladioli. i15e postpaid. 


-Bookkeeper__ The BOSTON FERN or Fountain 
Ae gbapster Fern whose fronds grow to six 
OA citomobilG Ra rece feet in length. Price 25e postpaid. 


All the above plants are strong and hardy and 
will bloom this summer. We deliver to you, 
free of charge. The above SEVEN PLANTS 
for $1.00 and our SENSITIVE FERN free. 


THE KRIETER-MURPHY CO., Dept. P, Stamford, Conn. 
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At the head of the white pack ran Swift 
Lightning, and at his side ran Mistik, the 
timber-wolf. Once again the pack was 
running in hunt-forration. But it was not 
silent, as it had hunted the caribou herds a 
month ago. Scent of the reindeer, warm 
and thick in their nostrils, excited the 
wolves as the taste of flesh itself, and a 
hundred and fifty throats were giving 
tongue as the hunger-mad horde swept on, 
It was a cry that reached to the stars. It 
went moaning and shivering for miles over 
the frozen barrens. In Topek’s village, 
women and children and old men heard it, 
and grew silent with fear. = 

Three miles ahead lay the entrance to 
the cul-de-sac, diminishing swiftly to two, 
and then to one. The voice of the pack 
died out, and in a hundred and fifty throats 
there was a panting, gasping, swallowing of 
breath, and in a hundred and fifty white 
bodies the straining of every nerve for the 
last great effort. ‘The fires in those bodies 
were burning out. ‘The strcngest of the 
wolves forged ahead, and tke weaker fell 
back. At the tail of the pack, a line of 
exhausted beasts, still fighting to be in at 
the kill, ebbed off into the starry glocm of 
the barren. A dozen leaps in advance of 
their nearest followers, Swift Lightning and 
Mistik led the killers. The mountain of 
ice loomed up ahead, and now had there 
been a thousand men on each side of the 
trail, the pack would not have stopped. 
Blind and deaf and insensible to all things 
but the smell of meat that was almost like 
taste in their mouths, the famished beasts 
swept between the yawning lips of the 
crevasse. Still on shot Swift Lightning and 
Mistik—on past the hundred human 
butchers waiting to wall them in, on past 
gleaming eyes that watched them from 
behind crags of ice and hummocks of snow, 
on—straight on—to the corral of piled-up 
blocks of ice behind which the reindeet 
were cowering, and at their heels came an 
avalanche of hungry cnes. : 

It was then that, under the pitiless and 
searching brilliance of the stars, a man- 
made hell let itself loose in the cul-de-sac. 
There rose a scream—the scream of Olee 
John—and a shout—the shout of O’Con- 
nor—and following those cries there came 
the shrieking yells of a hundred voices, the 
crash of firearms, the rattle of harpoons, the 
hissing of spears in the air. And above it 
all rose the shrieking of Olee John. For 
Olee John, first of all, saw that the plans of 
men had gone astray. Even as the rifles 
cracked and the horde of hunters swarmed 
out to give closer battle, starving beasts 
were hurling themselves in great leaps ovet 
the top of the reindeer corral. As thirsty 
men face death for a drop of water, so they 
forgot everything in the presence of meat, 
and from the corral rose the thunder of 
hoofs, the crashing of bodies, and the cries 
of horned beasts. In the pack, death ran 
red and fast. A score of rifles sent into it 
a leaden hail. O’Connor’s automatics 
streamed steady trails of flame. Spears 
hurled through the air with deadly pre- 
cision. And yet the white bodies continued 
over the top of the corral in a resistless 
flood. r 

Within that corral, death ran as red as in 
the beaten snow outside. Sheeplike, Olee 
John’s herd met its end. Swift Lightning 
was already tearing at a throat, Mistik 
at another. There was rending of throats, 
scent and taste of blood, and famished jaws 
filled with flesh. “ 
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ike tell you frankly, Joe, the luckiest day 
: of my life was the day I married Helen 
Baxter. 


Yes, I remember how you boys guyed me 
that night at the club, when [ let out the 
secret of our engagement. I think it was you 
‘who said that I couldn’t possibly make good 
with ‘a woman around my neck.’ I know you 
meant well, Joe, but you’re were wrong, dead 
wrong, and I’ll tell you why. 


You are like a lot of other men I know, who 
have never actually considered marriage seri- 
ously, in its real relation to their daily lives, 
work, and success. ‘They look upon their wives 
‘and families as obstacles in the path of their 
success—I have made mine the stepping stone 
to my success. Don’t blame me for being 
frank because before I’m through I’m going 
to tell you how you too can start right now to 
make a big success of your married life, just 
as I have done. 


Six months after you were married you told 
‘me you were sorry you'd taken the step. It 
wasn’t because you didn’t love your wife, Joe, 
it was simply because you had entered into a 
partnership with your eyes shut,—without 
knowing what your obligations were to be. 
“The ‘capital’? on which you started in the 
“business of matrimony’ was simply physical 
attraction, love of admiration and gaiety, 
excitement, the thrill of being near each other. 
That kind of capital doesn’t last long, Joe— 
it’s like going into business on borrowed money. 
You found it out six months after you were 
‘married. I discovered it, quite by accident, 
before I asked Helen to marry me. Here’s 
how it happened. 


Of course you remember the big house party 
‘the Allisons gave soon after they moved to 
“the country. You remember that I arrived 

at the tail end of the evening and had to sleep 
‘on the couch in the Library? Dame Fortune 
was surely with me that night. 


' While I was undressing I paused once. or 
twice to glance through the books on the table. 
You know Allison attributes his success, too, 
to the books he’s read. Finally I picked one 
up called “Know Thyself.” I read through the 
‘publisher’s note and the introduction. You 
-may laugh when I tell you, Joe, that I sat up 
“reading that book until the breakfast bell 
rang the next morning, and the first thing I 
‘I did after reaching town was to order a copy 
from the publisher. 


The reading of that book was the turning 
point in my career. It opened my eyes, over- 
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night, to many things I never knew about life, 
marriage, and the sexes. It taught me that 
ninety per cent of the mothers and fathers 
permit their children to grow up in ignorance 
of the sacredness of the human body and its 
functions and that such ignorance is directly 
responsible for immorality and the double 
standard of morals between men and women. 
Helen and I both agree that the chapter on 
that one subject alone has spared us years of 
ae and fear as to the future of our chil- 
ren. 


Why even today, although Bob is only nine 
and little Helen seven, they both know all 
of the mysteries of life which “Know Thyself” 
has enabled us to teach them, step by step, 
in the right way. We know that when they 
are later thrown among the temptations that 
you and I| had to meet when we were young- 
sters, they will know how to act, what to 
peg what to do, and best of all what not 
to do. 


The chapters it contains on Marriage, After 
Marriage, Husband and Wife, The Family, 
and Children have alone taught me the prin- 
ciples on which all successful married life is 
based. As a result of my reading of ‘Know 
Thyself? I knew just what to expect of mar- 
riage and just what it would expect of me. It 
has taught Helen and me what to expect from 
each other in all of our intimate daily relations 
about the home. 


I learned that there are ethics of marriage 
which must be observed by husband and wife 
if Happiness, Contentment, and Success con- 
stitute the goal they are striving for. ‘hose 
ethics we have always observed from the day 
of our wedding to this. 


You don’t need me to remind you, Joe, that 
I have been successful in business, although 
I know you have often wondered how I kept 
going ahead while the rest of the boys lagged 
behind. When Helen and I were married I 
was making just $25 a week. ‘That repre- 
sented the ‘gross income’ of. our partnership. 
Helen knew that I couldn’t have a clear head 
for business unless my home life was happy 
and free from worry so she made that $25 buy 
all the necessities and as many of the little 
luxuries of life as possible. She never nagged 
me for money—never balked at wearing last 
season’s hats—never whined because she 
couldn’t dress quite as well as some of her 
girlhood friends—she pulled ‘with me and for 
me’ and between us we made the best of what 
we had and were happy. 


She made home the kind of place I wanted 
to be in. In the evenings we would read, go 
calling, or entertain our friends. If an im- 
portant customer came to town I never felt 
ashamed to ask him to the house to dinner. 
Helen always made our home attractive to 
everyone, and one of the things I soon learned 
was, that a successful happy home life is re- 
reflected in a man’s business life. 


I didn’t stay long on the $25 a week list. 
The chance came to tackle that big Turner job 
out in Denver. It meant, give up our home 
here for perhaps a year or two, leaving our 
friends and taking little Bob on the long jour- 
ney. Did Helen object? Not for a minute. 
We both knew our need for each other—we 
went to Denver together. stuck it out for two 
long years and I made good. I couldn’t have 
done it, Joe, without Helen. She gave me some- 
thing to work for—a home and two fine kids, 
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hy | AmGlad I Married 


How My Marriage Has Brought Me 
Success I Never Dreamed Of 


and she—why, man!—she never stopped think- 
ing what else she could do to make life more 
interesting and more successful for me. 


Last week the Board of Directors made me 
Treasurer of the company at $25,000 a year. 
When I told Helen, she just looked at me and 
said, ‘I knew you would doit, Ralph.’ That’s 
the attitude we’ve learned to take toward each 
other and toward our married life, from the 
very first day. We’ve been fair and honest with 
each other and with our children and it has 
brought us more happiness and success than 
I ever knew existed. 

It all goes back to that night at Allison’s 
when I discovered ‘Know Thyself.’ That 
book taught us the secret of a happy, success- 
ful married life, it made my wedding day the 
luckiest of them all. : 


Yes, Joe, I am glad I married, and there are 
thousands of other men and women who have 
been made just as glad as I am by reading the 
same book. I had the pleasure of meeting the 
publisher a short while ago and I jotted down 
a few of the important points he mentioned 
in discussing the book. 


—it represents the combined efforts of a large 
number of noted specialists and educators, in- 
cluding Prof. T. W. Shannon, A. M., and Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, D. D., L.L. D. 


—it contains a Medical Department of over two 
hundred pages, edited by W. J. Truitt, M. D., 
formerly of National Medical College, Chicago. 


—it contains eight illustrations in natural colors. 


—over eighty descriptive illustrations and twenty 
explanatory cuts. 


—it contains a complete section devoted to 
‘*Personal Help for the Married.”’ 


—the sections devoted to childbirth and the 
proper training of children, if earnestly studied 
and rigidly adhered to, would reduce the number 
of inmates in our jails and penitentiaries 50% 
in the next generation. 


—present divorce laws could be abolished if 
every married couple would follow its instructions. 


—over thirty famous authors were consulted 
before it was completed. 


—the chapter on Ethics of the Unmarried is 
particularly enlightening to those about to marry. 


—over half a million copies have been sold and 
it has been read by over one million American 
men and women. 

You'll be interested to know that, acting 
upon my suggestion, the publisher is now offer- 
ing to send the complete book, prepaid for 
five days, on approval, to anyone who is in- 
terested, with the understanding that they 
may either return it or remit the low price of 
$4.90 at the end of the five-day period. 

Here’s a coupon you may use and [ advise 
you or your wife to send for this book today. 
You needn’t send a penny with the coupon, 
and you are under no obligation to keep the 
book after it reaches you unless you are entirely 
satisfied with it, so send the coupon before 
this liberal offer is withdrawn.” 


Free Examination Coupon 


EO Ee eS RE GE 


The S. A. Mullikin Co. 


Dept. 100 
Marietta, Ohio 


Please send me the complete volume of “Know 
Thyself,” 584 pages, bound in Half Leather. I will 
examine it carefully and will either remail it to you 
within five days after its receipt, or send you $4.90. 


Name 


Address 
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Keep Your 
Hair Young 


Hair is one of the most expressive 
features a woman possesses. Soft, 
lustrous hair, full of lights and 
shadows, expresses youth and 
health— dull, faded hair suggests 
age. Do not allow premature 
grayness to rob your hair of its 
soft, youthful lustre. Keep your 
hair young—frame your face in 
loveliness which defies the passing 


Wan 


Hair Color Restorer 


will restore the natural, dark, 
youthful color and lustre to hair 
that is gray, faded or streaked 

with gray. Brings back the soft, 
ier charm of girlhood days. 


Absolutely not a dye and will not stain the 
scalp, Restores the color gradually and 
evenly by a perfectly natural process, Does 
not rub off or interfere with curling or 
shampooing the hair, 


For Hair Health and Beauty 


Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap - 
Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - 50 


Q-ban Hair Tonic = - $ eee) 00 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - - as 
Q-ban Depilatory - - - WE: 


For sale at all drug stores and 
wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Hessig-Ellis, Chemists 
~-Memphis, Tenn. 


There is an ideal way 
to dress the hair for every 
type of face. Our booklet 
will show you how to get 
the best results. Comes in 
every Q-ban package—or 
we will gladly send you a 
copy if you'll write. 


last, 


In the battle-front of men gone mad 
with rage and despair, Olee John was 
screaming his wild lament in Eskimo. The 
white men were liars! The wolves were 
devils! ‘The missionary gods were cheats 
and frauds—for they were giving up his 
herd to slaughter under his very eyes! 

In his despair, he lost fear, and leaped 
upon crawling and wounded beasts with a 
great club. A score and a half of wolves 
were down, and some of them were still 
living. A frothing pair of jaws snapped at 
O’Connor as he dashed to the corral. Over 
the top he looked in. What he saw was a 
twisting and writhing mass, a terrible and 
formless pit of death in the starlight. Des- 
perately he fired a fresh clipful of cartridges 
into the heart of it, and he yelled for the 
men with spears and guns. Olee John’s 
herd was doomed; it was already down; a 
hundred and twenty ravenous jaws were 
tearing at its flesh—but O’Connor saw 
where also the wolves might be slain as the 
price of the sacrifice. He turned to yell 
his commands, and what he saw brought 
his heart into his mouth. The Eskimo had 
turned. They were running away! Even 
the bravest of them were crying out that no 
wolves that ever were born would kill and 
feast under the eyes and guns and spears of 
hunters a hundred strong. ‘They were 
devils! They were beasts into which had 
entered the black souls of monsters—and 
they must fly before those monsters left the 
flesh of the herd for their own! 

Vainly O’Connor called upon them. 
Olee John alone hesitated for a moment, 
then fled with the others. And fear sripped 
O’Connor then. Not fear of devils—but 
fear of the monster beasts when they had 
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finished the herd and found him there 
alone. 

After the rabble of Eskimo hurried Com 
stable O’Connor, one of the bravest two 
men that ever set foot north of sixty-six— 
and Olee John, seeing him coming, shrieked 
louder than ever his curses against white 
men and white gods, and sped himself up 
until he was leading the flight. 

Half-way up from the mouth of the cul- 
de-sac, Topek and Pelletier and the wall of 
hunters met the flight. Before it had 
reached them, they heard the wild exhorta- 
tions of the terrified hunters for their com- 
rades to fly. The night rang with voices 
shouting the tragedy and the devil-miracle 
at the corral, and the second line of hunters 
wavered and broke: For a space, Topek 
tried to control them. But his voice was 
drowned. Pelletier’s voice was drowned, 
And then, when Olée John himself ran up, 
wild- eyed and shrieking blasphemy, brave 
Topek himself turned in the direction of 
his village. After that came ‘O’Connor, 
running, panting, and cursing under his 
breath, and when there was no longer a 
hunter in sight, the two white men followed 
gloomily in the trail of flight to the village 
of Topek, the Eskimo. 

So it happened there was great feasting 
in the corral of the white men’s trap that 
night; and as he had questioned himself in 
what he had thought was the hour of his 
triumph, so now, in his defeat, did Francois 
Pelletier wonder at the significance of this 
thing that had happened—that Fate and 
Olee John should have driven a herd of 
reindeer fifty miles down the coast in time 
to save the lives of a starving pack of white 
wolves. 


The next Swift Lightning story will appear in Jane Cosmopolitan. 


In the Enemy’s Country 


(Continued from page 45) 


But it was not quite clear whether they 
regarded this consideration on the Ameri- 
can’s part as a virtue or a sign of weak- 
ness and incapacity. Indeed, this was the 
doubt continually raised by the manner 
of most of the people. One could not be 
sure whether they counted our leniency 
in our favor or took us for mere good- 
natured fools. 

But always, as the young aides talked to 
the burgomaster and his wife, there was 
a sense of something hard to grasp—of 
barriers raised by a point of view funda- 
mentally different. The burgomaster 
thought it was rather plain now that the 
German military party had undertaken 
the war. He did not reproach them for 
this. Their enterprise had gone wrong— 
that was all. As to the invasion of Bel- 
gium, of course that was necessary, be- 
cause England and France had filled that 
peppery little country with soldiers in the 
Belgian uniform. To suppose that little 
Belgium alone and unaided could have 
held up the grand army for days and so 
muddled all of Germany’s long-perfected 
plans was absurd. So blandly cocksure 
was the burgomaster in this belief that 
the aides were at a loss how to get any 


! other notion into his mind. 


“Vou admit,” suggested one of them at 
“that the revelations from Bavaria 
show that Germany was responsible for the 
bringing-on of the war.’ 

“Oh, yes.” 


“Although you had been led by your 
government to believe the contrary?” 

* Certaaniya. 

“Then we suggest that you consider 
whether it is not possible that your govern- 
ment deceived you also as to the facts 
about the invasion of Belgium.” 

And that was what they left the young 
man to think about. 

Of the atrocities, he simply did not be- 
lieve the stories told. It had been neces- 
sary, of course, for the army to take harsh 
measures to protect itself from the irrecon- 
cilable old men, the scheming women, and 
the derisive children of Belgium, but if 
their towns were burned—well, they surely 
had themselves to blame. The towns of 
Luxemburg were not burned. 

This was exasperating. Here was a nice 
young man, not a soldier, a graduate of 
three universities, and after two hours’ 
conversation it was clear that he had not 
seen eye to eye once with the two minds 
from the Western world. The controver- 
sial parties were understanding each other’s 
words, but there was no clear evidence 
that they were understanding each other’s 
meaning. 

The burgomaster and his wife seemed to 
feel that we should regard them with pity, 
as the victims of a misadventure. Their 
government had set out to loot the world. 
To aid it in this purpose, the people had 
endured all manner of sacrifice and hard- 
ship; and now, the attempt having failed, 
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Always keep a Daylo under your pillow! 


aes 


So handy and convenient; 


—a household necessity! 
Is the rain coming in? a pe ROR TANTS 4 
What was that? Be 
What time is it? 
Is the baby all right? 


adhe 6 ii ea dares canal 
Did I lock the cellar door? 
Where are my slippers? 


Four styles especially designed for 
household use are shown below, in- 

Every night at some hour or other there is the unexpected call for the Daylo 

to “look and see’’—frequently saving you the trouble of getting out of bed. 


AmericaAN Ever REapy Works 
of National Carbon Co. 
Long Island City, N- Y. 


Jn Canada; Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


With that long-lived 


cluding 2631, the ideal Daylo to 
Tungsten Battery 


have under the pillow. 
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All Eveready Dealers are now well stocked with The Light that Says:—" There It Is!” 


= 


FLORSHEIM Styles 
of the Times inter- 
est every well-dressed 
man — they’re correct 
—perfect- fitting —and 
of lasting quality. 
Florsheim dealers are 
showing the season’s 
smart shapes. 


Ten Dollars and up 


Consider the wear not the 
price per pair. Look for the 
quality mark “Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


HMMM MMMM 


NU AANANA ONAN ONOAOOANOROUANAUAT 


Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 


The 
Gothic— 


If you are earning less than 


1 $50.00 PER WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


4 COMMERCIAL ART | 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our 

students. We will guarantee to make you 

Bact ene ta Learn at home in_ your spare time 

our resident cupola way, or evening. 

Write for FREW ill Gitastrated catalogu 
COMMERCIAL ART “SCHOOL 
710, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. 


Priuking our Way To ; Health 


You know ina general way that, milk is good for you. But 
if you knew what a precious life-giving fluid it really is—if 
you knew the almost miraculous results it produces for 

=~, those who drink it intelligently, you would 
be truly amazed. For anemia, indiges- 
tion, constipation, any difficulties of the 
| stomach, liver, kidn eys, heart or bladder, 
Bright's disease, rheumatism and many 
\ other ills for which physicians have,no 
rcliable remedy, the right use of milk ‘ale 
most invariably overcomes the trouble. For 
instance, eae and hands that are usual- 
ly cold and clammy, become warm and. 
life-like a few days after beginning this 
\ marvelous self-treatment. Benarr Macfadden, 
the famous physical culturist, in collaboration 
with Dr. Sanford Porter, the milk diet special- 
ist, has written a book of priceless value ene 

titled: “The Milk Diet. How Lo Use It.’? 


You May Have It Free 


It will he a revelationto you. Send us a six 
months’ subscriptionfor PHYSICA L CULTURE 
MAGAZINE at the regular price of $1.00 and we 
wil] mail youthe book at once. PHYSICAL 
CULTURE MAGAZINE should be part of yout 

j reading every month, Its inspirational articles 
on Health, Hygiene and Success-Building wil! 
be of great value to you in many ways. Tomore 
broadly circulate this unique magazine, we will 

4 send itto you for 6 months for $1.00 and 1n- 

4 clude Mr. Macfadden’s above mentioned book 
free. Write TODAY, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
119 West 40th St., Dept. 2A, New York City 


they were in the unhappy case of having 
to make more sacrifices and undergo addi- 
tional hardships to provide compensation 
for some of the wrongs done. I think this 
was typical. All Germany was feeling 
extremely sorry for itself. I saw no. sign 
that they felt sorry for anyone else. Gen- 
erally speaking, the people were depressed 
and stupefied. They were not conscience- 
stricken. They did not regret anything 
but failure. They did not fear anything 
but reprisal. And the more intelligent 
were now the more timorous. The peas- 
ants seem stolidly to understand that they 
had little to fear from the Americans if 
they behaved themselves, but the middle 
and upper classes were—apprehensive. 
For instance: 

I was quartered in this same town in an 
elaborately furnished home where the 
hostess was quite obviously of the patrician 
type, and her large, intelligent face ex- 
pressed an alarm which presently flowed 
over into tears when the handsome young 
lieutenant who attended to the billeting 
wished me on her. Although I was a mere 
journalist, a journalist, by the rules and 
regulations obtaining, was got up to look 
like an officer. Hence these alarums. 
From behind curtains and through nar- 
rowed doors there were furtive, frightened 
faces that marked my every coming and 
going with the greatest trepidation. One 
time and another, I made out among these 
peering faces three different young women 
in ages ranging from eighteen to twenty- 
five, who were doubtless the lady’s daugh- 
ters. It was on their account, no doubt, 
that she greeted my every appearance in 
her halls with uncontrollable tears. 

Her face haunts me now—the face of 
fear, the face of ignorance of what a Ger- 
man lady might expect from American 
officers billeted in her home. Her fears 
were exactly of the sort I would have ex- 
pected my wife and daughters to experi- 
ence had the conditions been reversed. 


| But this woman should have known that 


her home and her children were as safe in 
the keeping of American officers as if her 
own husband and sons had been there in- 
stead. That she did not know this puz- 
zled me, as the whole expression and atti- 
tude of the people continued to puzzle and 
perplex until that morning when I came 
to the schoolhouse. 

Its single room might have been Ameri- 
can, so far as rectangular shape and the 
arrangement of the furniture was con- 
cerned, with the pupils’ benches facing the 
teacher’s desk, which stood on the usual 
raised platform at oneend. But it was the 
wall decorations that interested me. 

In a prominent place at the head of the 
room hung a colored lithograph of the 
kaiser, say at about thirty-five, in all the 
lace and gold of one of his most brilliant 
uniforms, and on his face was its most 
characteristic mask of haughty, imperious 
pride. The expression was not noble; it 
was not kingly; it was cold, proud, selfish, 
ambitious, domineering. That was the 
most prominent ideal held up before these 
children. That was their kaiser. That 
expression was his soul. The attitude of 
bis heart and mind as revealed thereby 


was daily forced upon them as the most ~ 


admirable spiritual example for them to 
pattern after. 

On the left end of this same wall was a 
companion picture of the kaiserin, just as 
youthful, just as hard, just as full of cold, 
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determined ambition as her lord’s. And 


rial mother, breeding sons for war. 


But this was not all, though the walls of _ 
One 


that schoolroom were singularly bare. 


+ 


the right hand side was the picture of a — 


German battle-ship plowing boldly through __ 
the seas, a huge bone in her teeth and the 


imperial ensign flying. How I wish I could — 
remember the name of that battle-ship, — 
because, by an odd coincidence, it was one © 
of those which, a few days before, had — 


steamed out of a German base to surren- 
der meekly to the British and American 
fleet in the open seas; 


but the name re- — 


fuses to come back to me, and for fear of — 


making an error, 
identify it. 

And—climax of all lon ‘the opposite 
wall was the drawing in detail of a German 
submarine—not a picture but drawings by 
section. 

And this is what they were teaching the 
child in the schoolrooms all over Germany. 
These were the ideas and the ideals being 


I do not attempt tos 


driven into his mind with every glance of — 
the eye during every hour of the day. No — 


picture of Goethe, none of the German 
Hofiman’s famous portrayals of Jesus, 


not one of those choice rural landscapes, 
suggesting peace and plenty and domestic | 


contentment, in which the country has 


always abounded—but bare walls, the 


kaiser, the kaiserin, the smashing weight 


of battle-ship iron, and the mechanism of 
an underwater pirate. — 

These were things in which the children 
of Germany had been taught to put their 
trust—these and the things that we know, 
from the way the boche made war, went 
with them in Teutonic thought. 
were what they had been saturating their 
childhood with, from the tiny toddler up, 
for there were forms in that room for the 
five-year-old as for the adolescent country 
yokel. This was the sort of thing that 
had colored the national mind of Germany, 
which has so many times in the past four 
years perplexed the world and still per- 
plexes it to-day. 

Can the reader fancy how many times in 
the trying hours of the war, when battles 
and drives and campaigns went wrong, 
and the cry was still for men, while men 
and food were growing scarce, the school- 
master walked down the aisle and pointed 
with his long pointer to the drawings of 
the U-boat and expatiated on its merits— 
told gleefully how this foul, illegal weapon 
which struck down the unarmed, the inno- 
cent, and the helpless in the night was 
slowly but surely bringing England to her 
knees, and how it would prevent America 
from landing even so many-as one hundred 
thousand soldiers a year in Europe? 

I can imagine it very well; and now, 
when these children stood for a week and 
saw their own unshattered army marching 
away fairly whole, leaving them to an in- 
vader’s mercy, and then stood for another 
week, day after day, watching the never- 
ending columns of khaki soldiers, march- 
ing, marching, ever marching, artillery 
wheels rumbling, camions and supply- 
trains rattling, the whole paraphernalia of 
an army of foreign occupation establishing 


These — 


itself in the heart of Germany, they knew 


that all their schoolmaster had said to 
them was lies—lies—lies! And that is the 
explanation of the present mental and 
moral chaos there. 

The German people have been taught 


ieiiciinienie 
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that was the model for the girls—an i impe- — 


a 
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How We Banished 
Metallic Sounds 


EFORE The Brunswick Phonograph 
ever came to market, Brunswick execu- 
tives were insistent upon a vital better- 

ment: Reproduction. 


We had been making phonograph cabi- 
nets for others for years. e had won top 
place during the past 74 years in the wood. 
crafting art. To stake our reputation on a 
Brunswick Phonograph was a momentous 
undertaking. 


And so tone reproduction was studied for 
months. We tried every known method, 
the ones then accepted as supreme. 


But every phonograph we ever 
heard in all our tests had good 


This achievement, all acknowledge, is one 
of the great steps in the progress of phono. 
graphic art. It brings out tones hitherto lost. 
It banishes the raucous. 


Another amazing advancement is the 
Ultona, our own all-record player— in-built, 
not an attachment. This reproducer, ata 
turn of the hand, presents to each make of 
record the proper needle and diaphragm. 
Each record is played at its best. 


_The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 
is one of the greatest triumphs of The House 
of Brunswick since its establishment in 1845. 


tones and bad tones, alternating 
in annoying frequence. 


Higher Standards 


Our task was to do away with 
the so-called metallic sounds. 
These, we found, came from me- 
tallic construction. Tone waves 
must vibrate to attain their vol- 
ume. And so, as a superlative 
feature of the Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction, we evolved the 
scientific Brunswick Amplifier 
under our own patents. It is 
built entirely of moulded wood. 


Hear—Then Judge 


You owe it to yourself and te 
your family, as you decide upon 
which phonograph, to become 
acquainted with The Brunswick. 
In your town there is a Brunswick 
Dealer who will be glad to play 
this super-phonograph for you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER COMPANY 
Gfpicess CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Ca, 
Excelsior Life Building. Toronto 
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for Health 
and Beauty 


The moment you apply the 
Hamilton Beach Vibrator to 
your skin or any part of your 
body, you feel the warm, glow- 
ing, invigorating effect of vi- 
bratory stimulation. It relieves 
congestion. §]Wonderful for 
the complexion, gratifying 
relief when used for muscu- 
lar stiffness, yet may be ap- 
plied beneficially to any part 
of the body. {]One short 
treatment will best prove the 
pleasing results. Try it today. 


* Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 


Anv Electric, Drug, or Hardware Dealer 


Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
““Nature’s 
Own” 


Try the new 
way—the Sil- 
merine way — 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
By Mail - Wonderful home study music lessons under 


great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessone a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

Write telling 


Any Instrument or Voice 2! 
are interested in Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, 
Violin, Cornet, Mandolin Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ — 
and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering all instrumental 
and vocal courses. Send NOW. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5411 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 
Ve you live doesn’t matter. Whether the amount you wish to 
deposit be large or small, this old-established bank offers ‘‘Banking § 


| by Mail” facilities to you. 4% on savings, compounded twice a year, and 
unquestioned safety. A request for our free booklet ““W” will bring you fu'l details. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
“CLEVELAND; OHIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS 58,000,000.00 
ae ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. as, 8 


and you’! never again use the ruinous heated iron 
he curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. 
Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair. 
Directions with bottle, At your Druggist’s.. 


| did not so die. 
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lies, fed on lies, have believed lies, lived 
lies, and acted lies until now they are so 
sold to hypocrisy that they cannot redeem 
themselves in six months, and do not recog- 
nize the truth when they see it. 

But, reverting to the schoolroom, did I 
say that those four pictures were the sole 
decorations? No—there was another. It 
had not been a part of the original 
scheme. 

It was smaller, and a plain half-tone. It 
had been framed and placed between the 
portraits of the kaiser and the kaiserin, but 
brought low down upon the wall, so that 
it hovered like a guardian angel above the 
teacher’s head. It was a picture of von 
Hindenburg, frowning, black, and deter- 
mined. 

And that picture, added late, during the 
despairing days of the war, had marked the 
gradual loss of the national faith in imperial 
institutions and its transfer to a man, who, 
independent of circumstances of birth, 
had won the trust of the people—grim old 
Hindenburg! 

And the favorite of birth—the kaiser? 
He had failed them. If he had been the 
man he posed, how gallantly on that last 
morning, November 11, 1918, at, say, the 
hour of ten o’clock, would he have rallied 
his sons, paraded them before his glittering 
staff, then driven to the fiercest front of 
his army, which would have been the 
American front, and there, ordering them 
into line, each with a bayoneted rifle in his 
hands, have led them against the foe! 
They would have been shot down. They 
would have died. But they would have 
died like men. They would have brought 
the Hohenzollern dynasty to a glorious 
end, as gallant, self-sacrificing men who 
believed in a place in the sun strongly 
enough to die for it. But they did not. 
They had neither the courage nor the 
capacity for self-sacrifice. They saved 
their wretched lives by flight. 

Perhaps it is well for the world that they 
They would have given 
the German nation some heroes to canon- 
ize, to adore, and to worship. Now they 
have given them a spawn of wretched 
curs to point the finger of scorn at and to 
shun. 

Herr Ebert said to the first German 
National Assembly, ‘‘We will be an em- 
pire of Justice and Truth.” 

They will have to change the decorations 
in the schoolroom first—take the kaisers 
and the kaiserins, the battle-ships and the 
submarines and the von Hindenburgs off 
the walls, and in their place put something 
else, Plato, perhaps, and Goethe, Washing- 
ton, and Tolstoy, and—most of all—the 
picture of that Man who once girded him- 
self with a towel and said: “Lo, -am in the 
midst of you as one that serveth!” and “If 
any would be chief among you, let him be- 
come the servant of all.” 

This Man, by following that doctrine, 
got a place in the sun. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS—/f your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you promptly on 
the roth of the month, do not assume that it 
has been lost in transit. Owing to the present 
congested condition of the railways, delays im 
the operating of the mail-trains are inevitable. 
Therefore, in the event of the magazine’s non- 
arrival on the roth, our subscribers are advised 
to wait a few days before writing us, for by 
that time it will probably be in their hands. 


oe 
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The Colleen Rue 


(Continued from page 70) 


up, and, as though he were a hunting horse 
touched by the whip, every nerve and 
muscle quivered. In a daze, he watched 
her. 

“T’m dreaming,” he muttered; “I’m 
dreaming.”’ The referee’s whistle cut into 
the air. 

“Vou’re not dreaming,”’ came the voice 
clear again. “I’m here.” 

Minow can never explain to Esthonia 
what happened that night on Lexington 
Avenue. He remembers coming forward 
grimly to finish a beaten man. He remem- 
bers his left wrist being gripped instan- 
taneously by ten steel fingers. He remem- 

bers a left shoulder pivoting into position 
under his own left armpit. He remembers 
spinning into space in the “flying-mare” 
throw. He remembers the dull crash of 
his head on the insufficiently padded mat, 
whalebone legs going about him in a breath- 
strangling scissors-hold. He remembers 
the roar of the audience, the referee slap- 
ping O’Connell’s back. 

“O’Connell wins,’ went the decision. 
“Time: one hour and forty-seven min- 
utes. Hold: scissors and arm-lock.” 

He is no longer the pride of Esthonia, 
is Alex Minow. He cannot explain to his 
native province how he lost that match. 
He tells Esthonia there was magic used 
against him; there must have been, he 
expostulates. Esthonia laughs. And yet, 
in a way, the man is right. 


VI 


In due time they were married, and they 
went to live in a bijou apartment overlook- 
ing Central Park, such a place as a bachelor 
banker might have, or an artist of note; 
but a ridiculous place for a member of a 
police force. There was nothing too good 
for his wife, who had been Di De Bourke, 
O’Connell decided, and all his savings— 
a notable sum, when rewards were taken 
into account—went to the furnishing and 
maintenance of that home. And he spent 

_ the more on her because she had been a gov- 
erness in New York for six months and had 
known comparative want. She—who was 
his queen! 

“But you can’t afford this money, lad,” 
Di told him. 

“Leave it to me,” O’Connell would grin. 
“There’s nothing too good for my Colleen 
Rue.” 

Passed a month, passed two months, 
while those two hearts nestled together 
closer and warmer than birds in a nest. 
Outside, the world moved by on its daily 
affair, but to them, in that delicately 
purple Celtic honeymoon, it seemed no 
more than a mirage seen against an Afric 
sky. Time went by, measured by no mech- 
anism of clocks, or by rising moons, or by 
the setting of suns. About his duties 
O’Connell moved in a vague unreality, as 
though in some drug-induced dream. And 
when he went home, he went as swiftly as 
a bird cleaving through May twilight to the 
blossoming bough where its mate and nest 
are. And when he saw Di, both their lips 
would be sealed and their hearts would 
speak in articulate, intelligible beats; and 
from then till dawn, a windy perfumed 
space would close about them, with shining 
stars. 
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Learn 
Shorthand 


‘Business Man . _Professional Man: 


aragon 
in 7 Days 


Here is a shorthand that people in all walks 
of life may learn with amazing ease and write 
with extraordinary facility. It is PARAGON 
Shorthand—an American invention. It is so 
simple, so easy to grasp, that anybody of average 
intelligence can learn it in the evenings of a single 
week and be able to read their notes perfectly. 

Frankly, it does seem incredible. Yet we are 
not asking you to take our word foritatall. We 
simply ask to be allowed to send you the com- 
plete Course of Paragon Shorthand and have 
you keep it for a week and study it just as if it 
were yourown. Then, if you are not convinced 
of the simplicity of this shorthand and satisfied 
that you can learn it easily, we merely ask you 
to return it. Could anything be fairer? Could we 
do more to establish the truth of our claims? 


7 Short Simple Lessons 


That is the extent of the Paragon System. The 
lessons are so arranged that you can complete 
each one in a single evening’s study. To give 
you an idea of its brevity and simplicity so that 
you can appreciate why it can be mastered so 
quickly, realize that the entire system consists 
of: The Paragon Alphabet, 26 simple word- 
signs, 6 prefix contractions and 1 general rule 
for abbreviations. THAT IS ALL. 

This is a decided contrast to the ponderously 
technical and involved old-time systems, with 
their intricacies of shading, position and 4000 or 
more word-signs and maze of rules to memorize. 
No wonder it takes months of weary study to 
master them. In PARAGON this is all elimi- 
nated. You have very little to commit to mem- 
ory. That is why it is learned so easily and 
quickly. At the end of a week you begin speed 
practice if it is your intention to qualify for a 
stenographic position; otherwise you can begin 
using your newly acquired knowledge at once. 


Shorthand—iIts Possibilities 


The world is full of examples of what a shorthand writer 
can rise to, beyond stenography. Young people beginning 
in business as stenographers soon learn the details of the 
business they are {n—how it is conducted—the firm's 
policy—special conditions in the trade—-trade secrets, 
prices, discounts and the most vital things concerning that 
business. All of these things are dictated toyou. Thisin 
itself forms the basis of valuable experience in shaping the 
course of young men and women looking forward to 
business careers. And when vacancies occur, you are the 
logical candidate for promotion to a more responsible and 
better-paying position because of your intimate knowl<- 
edge of the business. 

That is how many of the biggest business men and 
women in America made their start. Prominent among 
those who began as stenographers are: Frank A. Vander- 
lip; Geo. B. Cortelyou; Frank Bok; William Loeb, Jr.; 
Geo. W. Perkins; Grace Hanson (from $6.50 file clerk to 
advertising manager of New York’s biggest department 
store);; Mary Orr; Katherine Harrison (said to make 
$40,000 a year); Olive A. Cole, once stenographer, now 
advertising manager of Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


Everybody’s Property Now! 


The usefulness of shorthand until recent years has been 
restricted chiefly to court reporters and business stenog- 
raphers, for the reason that it was too difficult for the 
average person to master. It remained for PARAGON 
Shorthand to bring this valuable knowledge into universal 
use—for everybody. People now in all walks of life use it: 
Executives and their assistants; merchants and their 
employees; professional men, such as lawyers, clergymen, 
physicians, nurses, journalists, etc.; Army and Navy men; 
salesmen, engineers, superintendents. 


Adequate for Every Purpose 


You can use Paragon Shorthand for dictation, taking 
down telephone messages, speeches, conferences, ser- 
mons, lectures, lessons, court testimony—anything. 

It is used in the offices of the largest corporations in the 
world, such as Standard Oil Co., United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the great Railway offices, etc. 


For Your Son or Daughter 


Mothers and fathers could give their sons and daughters 
nothing that would be of more practical help to them in 
life than a knowledge of shorthand. The ability to write 
shorthand will equip the young person to go into the busi- 
ness world, should necessity arise, and earn a good liveli- 
hood. And it can be used effectively in many time- and 
labor-saving ways in any life-work that a young person 
might eventually embrace. _ It is also invaluable in studies, . 
enabling the student to make quick notes or a word-for- 
word record of everything spoken. 

Only $5 If You Keep it 


Think of it! For $5 you can have a complete education 
in shorthand, a life-long help—not only for yourself, 
but for your wife or children or any other relative. You 
can have exactly the same course that has been taught for 
25 years by its inventor personally by mail at his regular 
fee of $25. With the 7 lessons and the ingenious self- 
examination method devised by the inventor, you can 
learn Paragon at home in seven evenings. 

Send No Money 


Try it at our expense first. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to us. After you receive the Course, 
study it for 7 evenings and if you believe you can be with- 
out this valuable knowledge any longer, mail it back 
to the Institute and you will owe nothing. Send in the 
coupon or write a letter today. 


Try This Lesson Now 


‘Take the ordinary longhand letter Elim- 
inate everything but the long downstroke and 
there will remain This is the Paragon 
symbol for D. It is always written downward. 


From the Jonghand letter-@ rub out every- 
thing except the upper part—the circle—and 
you will have the Paragon E, © 

Write this circle at the beginning of fet 
you will have Ed, 

By letting the circle remain open it will be a 
hook, and this hook stands for A. . Thus 
will be Ad. Add another A at the end, thus 

and you will have a girl’s name, Ada.. 

From—O~ eliminate the initial and final 
strokés and O will remain, which i the 
Paragon symbol for O. 


For the longhand-777/ which is made of 7 
strokes, you use this one horizontal stroke __. 


Therefore, 0 would be Me. 
Now continue the E across the M, so as to 


add D—thus ~7~and you will have Med. 
Now add the large circle for O, and you will 
have (medo), which is Meadow, with 
the silent A and W omitted. 


You now have 5 of the characters. There are 
only 26 in all. Then you memorize 26 simple 
word-signs, 6 prefix contractions and one natural 
rule for abbreviations. That is all. 


ParagonInstituteHomeStudy Department, 601 BroadSt., Suite356, Newark, N. J. 


You may send me the Com- 
plete Course of PARAGON 
Shorthand with the distinct 
understanding that I have 7 
days after its receipt to either 
remail the course to you or 
send you $5.00. 


USE THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
PARAGON INSTITUTE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 601 Broad Street, Suite 356, Newark, N. J. 
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The Perfect 


Hair ‘Remover 
D: Miracle, the original 


sanitary liquid, is called the 
perfect hair remover because it 
devitalizes hair, which is the only com- 
mon-sense way to removeit. It acts im- 
mediately and with absolute certainty. 


De Miracle requires no mixing,itis | {2% 
ready for instant use. Therefore, 
cleanly, convenient and most simple 
to apply. It works equally well for 
removing hair from face, neck, arms, | 
under-arms or limbs. 


FREE BOOK —with testimonials of 
eminent Py surgeons, derma- 
tologists and medical journals, ex- 
plains how De Miracle devitalizes 
hair, mailed in plain sealed envelope 
on request. 


Only genuine De Miracle has a 
money-back guarantee in each pack- 
age. Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
cAt all toilet counters, or direct from 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


De iracfe 


Dept. B-11, Roe: Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 


STANDARD 


UNDE RWOODS 
FACTORY 
REBUILT at 


Typewriter Emporiu = 
4-36 W. Lake St Chicago 


Hermo Hair-Lustr 
‘‘Keeps the Hair Dressed’’ 


> for Men-8Women 


The hair stays dressed if you apply Her- 
mo HAIR-LUSTR. Nomore mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair—even after a sham- 
poo. Addsacharming sheen and luster, 
preserving the life and beauty of the 
hair. Dress itin any prevailing style 
and it will stay. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance. 
Marguerite ie ; > cuatanteed harmless and greaseless. 
ayto 
World Film Btar TWO SIZES—S50c& $ 1 
ie oe three times the quantity of 50c size. SEND 
R JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, money order, or, Ss. 
one and we will send Hermo ‘HAIR-LUSTR and tho 
ermo Booklet, “Guide to Beauty,” prepaid, under plain 
cover, Use it five da ys. If not satisfied, return what is 
Icft, and WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept 75, Chicago, Ill. 


And slowly from that trance and mys- 
tery they awakened, as people inevitably 
do, and life took on its proportions again 
—homely, cheerful, welcoming. Outside, 
there was still traffic in the streets and 
people; but a great radiance emanated 
from them. And O’Connell and Di were 
happy, because they had both glimpsed 
the Master Mason’s pattern of existence, 
and saw the sweetness of it, and its broad 
harmony. And he was happy in his bois- 
terous, bountiful way—bringing her pres- 
ents and singing her songs. 


“Was I Hector, that noble victor, who died a 
victim of Grecian skill, 

Or was I Paris, whose deeds were various, as 
an arbitrator on Ida’s hill? 

I would roam through Asia, likewise Arabia, 
through Pennsylvania seeking you, 
Through burning regions, like famed Vesuvius, 
for one embrace of the Colleen Rue!”’ 


And she, happy in her own way—which 
was not demonstrative but very thorough 
would smile that marvelous slow smile 
of hers. Her lids would drop slowly on the 
deep gray pools her eyes had become. She 
would kiss her finger-tips and touch him 
gently on the cheek. 

“Dear heart! Dear lad!” 

Perhaps it was because he had known 
nothing of women before, and perhaps it 
was on account of the difference of birth 
between. them in Ireland, but, little by 
little, Di took on, in his mind’s eye, a 
strange aspect. She was something to 
be loved, admired, adored—a being from 
another world, some pagan goddess who 
must be placated with gifts and burnt offer- 
ings. It always seemed to him unnatural 
that she, the Colleen Rue, should be married 
to him; as though it were some strange 
puzzle, he thought about it all the time he 
was on duty. All his love-making to her 
had been a passionate, poetic thing, far 
removed from the detail of life. He put 
her on a certain plane, and to her he gave 
all the trappings of it—comfort, happiness, 
luxury, adoration. He stood between her 
and material fact like a bulwark. She 


‘might have been an adored mistress rather 


than a wife. 

“Oh heart, how can you love me so?” 
she would ask, with wonder in her eyes. 
And he would only affirm, 

Boil do.” 

And again time passed by, a year of it, 
it seemed to him now, and she was happier 
than ever. She knew next to nothing about 
his finances—he told her she mustn’t worry 
herself about petty things like money. He 
was the man of the house. He would at- 
tend to that. He liked to see that glorious 
form of hers, splendid.as her prototype 
and namesake’s, clothed as well as any 
woman’s in America. He liked to see that 
dim and flowerlike face peeping from a 
nest of furs. It was not because of a vanity 
that she was his wife, but because she was 
the Colleen Rue. 

But in that year he was not so happy 
himself, for he saw the approach of the day 
when funds would be no longer in abun- 
dance, and the style of life he planned for 
Di would be unfeasible. That bijou apart- 
ment—how could he keep that up? In 
place of her tailored clothes, must she wear 
the ready confections of the common stores? 
Impossible, he said to himself. And what 
would she say if conditions like that arose? 
Would she be disappointed? Would she 
leave him? The mere imaginative figment 
gripped his heart with icy fingers. 
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“Tt mustn’t be!” he swore to himself. 
“By God, it mustn’t be!” 4 

By now his name was in the papers regu-— 
larly as a detective star. The information — 
and cunning of his stool-pigeon, “Guinea — 
Joe” Varesi, showed him trails that he fol-_ 
lowed blindly and unflinchingly alone — 
when other men would have gone only in — 
company with a squad. It was O’ Conneil — : 
who captured Ole Nansen, the dreaded 
yegg, after a hand-to-hand fight i in a sail-_ 
loft on Water Street. It was O’ Connells 
who escorted Ignatz Lefkowitz, the pick-— 
pocket, from Brooklyn to New Vork across _ 
on the Wall Street Ferry. When Lefko-— 
witz jumped into the harbor in the dark-_ 
ness, O’Connell dived after him and swam 
around for fifteen minutes until he got his f 
man and brought him ashore. ‘ 

“He’s got his nerve with him, that cop 
has!’ the city admired. 3 

It was to O’Connell, also, that Peter 
Robartes, the Western killer, surrendered _ 
in Hackensack— thus paying a great com- 
pliment, for Robartes knew that, with q 
O”’ Connell, there would be no danger of “am 
beating- -up when manacled. And it was_ 
O’Connell who braved the pistols of the 
seven Mafioti in the Hester Street tene- 
ment, when headquarters were for getting 
a machine gun. 

“He never lets his man go,’ New York Hl 
boasted. 

Came the night when a certain dope 4 
fiend slipped up to O’Connell as he strolled — 
down Seventh Avenue. From the side of ; 
its twisted mouth, the Thing spoke in a 
whisper. 

““There’s something doing down at the ¥ 
Central Coal Company’s office.” 

“What’s doing?” O’Connell ‘demanded, _ 
in disgust. 

“Just something doing.” 
leered and slipped away. 

He waited not an instant to notify head- — 
quarters or to ask help, for the hunting ; 
feeling was on him, but went straightly © 
southeastward to the company’s offices on | 
Bleecker Street. Very quietly and ee : 
ciently he came up behind the lookout on — 
the street, stunned him with a black-jack, 
manacled and tossed him into an areaway, — 
to be picked up later. He slipped through ~ 
an opened window and into the offices. 
The safe had been blown open and Guinea — 
Joe and Barney Hammerstein, the “Yid- — 
dish Yegg,”’ were cramming notes and bills : 
into a satchel. | 

“So you’ve turned safe-cracker, Joe?” 
O’Connell was amazed. ‘‘Come on; I got — 
to take you in.” ; . 

“You wouldn’t do that, Mr. O’Connell!”’ © 
The Italian went white. “After all I” 
helped you, you wouldn’t do that!’ ; 

“This is too big a job.” O’Connell shook ~ 
his head. ‘“‘You had a right to stick to 
your own line. You got to come in.” 

But Joe knew he wouldn’t be brought in. 
O’Connell was under too many obligations © 
to him, and O’Connell was too good a 
sportsman to round on a pal, as the phrase - 
is. O’Connell knew it, too. | 

“Tf ever again, Joe,’ he said sternly, 
and was very grimly mute as to the rest 
ot the sentence. Joe knew he was saved. 

‘““How about my side-kick?” Joe asked. 
The yegg edged forward, wetting his lips. - 

““He’s got to come along,’ O’Connell — 
answered, though he knew in his heart he 
could not honestly arrest the man, having — 
let Joe go. | 

“T ask you, Mr. O’Connell!”’ The yegg 
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‘ 


' were gone. 


went into hysterics. ‘‘Don’t do it—I ask 
you! It was only a mistake. See, now— 
I show you. I got a little money. I ask 
you—be reasonable.’”’ He edged forward 
with a roll of bills. 

O’Connell looked on hypnotized. All 
day he had been worrying as to the dying 
bank-account. When there were no more 
luxuries for his wife, what then? 
lived in ancient Macaber times, when 
Satan purchased souls for ringing golden 
counters, the enemy could have had his 
for five thousand dollars. Aye! One thou- 
sand, he had sworn to-day, on the street. 
The safe-blower held out the roll in quiver- 
ing, nervous fingers. 

“T got a mother, up in Simpson Street, 
Mr. O’Connell,” went the singsong hys- 
teria. ‘‘Look—I ask you. Just once. 
Here is twelve hundred dollars. I ask 
you—be reasonable.” He thrust the roll 
into O’Connell’s side pocket. 

“Come on; beat it!”? snapped Guinea 
Joe. 

O’Connell stood uncertain, dazed. The 
pair moved off from his presence like 
phantasms. When he looked up, they 
He stood still for a dozen 
minutes, his face flushed, his head bowed. 
He walked outside and fired his revolver. 

“T got tipped off to something here,” 
he told the hurrying patrolmen. “But 
they got away on me.”’ He looked to see 
if the manacled “lighthouse” was in the 
areaway. He, too, was gone. ‘‘They had 
to leave the stuff——”’ 

Many men on the force took money in 
this or some other way, he knew, deny it 
as strongly as they might. There was 
nothing despicable in it. The thing was 
honored by tradition. A crook was a crook 
after all—stick him as much as the traffic 
would bear. The chances were that, if 
arrested, by the help of a good lawyer and 
a humanitarian jury, tne man would go 
free. If you didn’t stick him, somebody 
else would. It was “‘honest graft.” 

That hardly weighed with O’Connell, 
for he knew the thing was wrong. He 
could -not have arrested Barney, anyhow, 
because of his own stool-pigeon. And he 
needed that money; he would have sold 
his immortal soul for that money, on 
account of his wife, Di. 

The second occasion was less hard, and 
the third was easy. He took money with- 
out hesitancy now, on condition that the 
crooks took no loot with them. That was a 
salve to his conscience. He compromised 
only with men who were burglars and who 
robbed the rich. For murderers, for men 
wanted on account of shameful crimes, for 
the pickpockets who robbed street-cart 
traffic, there was no mercy from him. 

“Tt’s honest graft,” he tried to convince 
himself. 

But something died in him. He had no 
longer pride in the presents he made the 
Colleen Rue. Strange lines grew about his 
mouth, and his eyes were sullen sometimes. 
He was always attentive to Di, for he loved 
her intensely, every minute, every day. 
It gave him joy to bring her to theaters, to 
Fifth Avenue restaurants for dinner, to 
spare nothing for her. Long ago she had 
given up asking if he could afford these 
things. She took it for granted he could. 

“Tt’s not every man has O’Connell’s 
luck,” some of the police commented, 
“to marry a wife with a barrel of money.” 

“‘She must have brought him a quarter- 
million,” went the shrewd estimate. ‘He 
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Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


oesn’t Miss a Single Rat .. 

‘When you use “'Rough On Rats” you use the surest 
method of exterminating this dangerous, destructive pest. 

im ‘‘Rough On Rats” gets them all in twoor threenights. # 
Mix it with one food the first night; change the kind of 
iB food the next night; usean entirely different food the 
third night. No more ratsafter that, Occasional use of 
IB Rough On Rats” keeps them away. Druggists and 
im general stores sell ‘Rough On Rats’. Send for our 

booklet, ““Ending Rats and Mice’’. Mailed free to you, & 

m E.S. WELLS, Chemist 

N. J 


Jersey City, 


Keeps the Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, 
Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet counters or 
mail. Dept. C. M. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn.,U.S.A. 
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BY DIAMONDS puict 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, | 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 43 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading ff 
diamond importing concerns in America selling ff 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done ff 


spends more than the commissioner does. pocket and pulled out the deadly blue 
And she’s worth spending it on. There’s weapon. Di would get his insurance—a_ 
not a lady in the land can touch her for big sum. That was all she cared for, he 
looks.” thought, perhaps with bitter injustice. 
Time went on, and there was no diminu- From another pocket he drew forth a roll 
tion in his caring for the Colleen Rue. He of bills. There were five hundred dollars - 
still admired her. He still had joy of her. _ there. iF 


direct by mail with customers at importing pricest Hf |In him was the eternal reverence. But as “From the loft burglars at Marie’s,” 
ers—dire Oo you . 

mail—which clearly demonstrate our position to ff [he walked the pavements at night, no he laughed bitterly. 2 
name priceion Slants ee longer the old song sang in his soul and So intent had he been he never noticed | 
mind and veins, so that, somehow, listen- that his wife had entered the room and 
ing, he could hear it: was gazing with terrified, white face at the 

““As I roved out one summer morning, specu- expression of his eis and at the blue 

lating most curiously weapon held loosely in his fingers. 

. BE : ; (a3 
To my surprise I soon espied a charming fair What are you doing with that revo 
one approaching me. ver?”’ She faced him quickly. ‘ 
1 carat, $95.00 I stood awhile in deep meditation, contem- “Nothing,” he answered smiling. 
’ 


“You were going to kill yourself!” 
Her voice was panting. She dropped her 

But all he could hear about his head muff and leaned across the table to him. 
and his heart was the beating of the Furies’ Her voice had become very gentle. “Why, 


This genuine one carat plating what I should do 
diamond is of fine bril- ey 
liancy and perfectly cut. 24 

Mounted in Tiffany style, All Platinum 
14k. solid gold sctting. 

Money refunded if your Diamond $100 


jeweler can duplicate it for 


less than ae Our $95 Ring wings. lad?” 

ice direct to you * § Plas . . . Ps 

re Ss eee ie ade oe He was silent, his head bowed. Her 
and pierced in the new lace [ * Be 
ange ed Weer Vil eye caught the roll of bills on the table. 


fectly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond. 


“Ts it on account of money?” she asked. — 

He dropped his wrestler’s bulk into an An intuition flashed like wireless to her 
armchair in the little sitting-room furnished brain. There was a catch in her voice. 
in white and gold. His jaw was set; the “Jerry, is this—is this graft?” He was 


A few weights and prices of 
other diamond rings: — 


\Yearat - - $19.00 lines about his mouth had deepened into a _ still silent. “Why, lad?” Her voice was 

ee is cont ot rape bitter triangle; his eyes were heavy and as soft as though talking to a child. : 
Thee seteaias 14 catate, -gaa9 00 shamed. . He said nothing, but he looked up. His _ 
Dal peteiy cul ae, Scarate = = 512.00(q |,. 1, you Play square—" he muttered to eyes went harshly about the wiitesaaag 
solid gold tooth setting. himself venomously. gold apartment. They rested on the long — 


Money refunded if your Money refunded if these 
jeweler can duplicate it diamonds can be pur- 
for less than $85. $68 chased elsewhere for less 
OUP ipricesinv. :< than one-third more. 


We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


Though only four in the afternoon, the marquise ring of diamonds and turquoise - 
place was dark already—a heavy January on her right forefinger, on the silver-fox 
darkness. Outside, sleet was falling, furs she had thrown aside. He loughe’ 
neither rain nor snow but a dismal pri- She never winced. 


If desired, rings will be sent 
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to'your Bank or any Express meval drizzle, a setting for disaster. - “Ts this all?” she pointed to the money 
Jo. with privilege of examina- ae 

tien: Our diariont eter ier le O’Connell had returned two hours on the table. 
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was not at home and the servants were ‘I’ve taken twenty times as much—ten — 
out. The unspoken charge of Decker at thousand!” 
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CATALOG ON the Waldorf bar had sent him forth into He could no longer watch her eyes, there 
HOW TO BUY : 8 , 
DIAMONDS the murkiness a broken man. was so much pain in them, and he lowered — 


This book is_ beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, sizes 
and prices ($10 to 


He had met the Western athletic pro- his head. The dusk crept in more and — 
moter by appointment down-town to more, and the little French clock on the 
talk over representing America in an inter- grand piano ticked remorselessly. It 
national wrestling tournament in London. seemed to him that each of those seconds ~ 
Decker’s cool, gray eye had taken him in were being told off his on nerves, so acute 
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you FREE on receipt of a 5 (ee ) ” < 
your name and address. I) |the detective, “if 1 were sure you’d be on “Because you loved me,” she was beside — 
W i) |the level.” him, bending over his bowed shoulders, 
Jason eiler & Sons “What do you mean?” O’Connell’s face ‘‘you gave me these things.” He neither 
369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. } : : : 
Diamond Importers since 1876 fj jhad flushed. spoke nor bowed his head; but she felt in 
Foreign Agencies : Amsterdam and Paris “What I said—if I were sure you’d be her heart the answer was, “Yes.” She 
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Eriekaon Artificial Limb Co, 40 Wash. Av, No, Minneapolis Two years ago, if Decker had said that _ his crisped fingers toward her. A minute 
Dea End pest to him, Decker would certainly have left passed slowly, its seconds seeming to go on — 


the room a dead man. A chill struck in a stilted, tense processional. Against — 
into O’Connell’s heart. Decker knew! his rigidity he felt her seeking to flow all — 
And O’Connell had no right to resent the about him, as balm flows over a wound. — 
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Rest Assured remark. He turned on his heel and walked Dusk rolled into the room in a strange, 
‘out. dark mist. 
“Tf I were only on the square!”’ “And didn’t I love you, my heart? 


All the way home, whither he had gone Didn’t I love you?” her voice was crooning 
unseeingly as a wounded animal makes for to him. “And you never knew. Don’t — 


SINCE 188) gs » |its lair, it seemed to him that people were JI love you now? Wouldn't I give my soul ~ 

Pai d pointing him out. It was as though every- that you shouldn’t be hurt?” 
ajyamas an one knew. He could meet no man’s eyes. She caught both his hands in one of 

Night Shirts . | As he sat there in the sitting-room, a_ hers and tried to turn his face toward her, ~ 

g Sie sage ew 
ee TS great bitterness rose within him. So here but his rigid muscles prevented that. She — 
mean the originality, : : I 
of everything in ma- esd 4 & |he was who had been the pride of his kept her arm about his neck. 

eral civic sop eet wane ak |people! A grafting cop! A man whom “Listen,” she whispered: “‘Do you know 

F kay é Aa Resist. sportsmen would not trust! He buried his howI love you? Did you ever know how I — 

a price which gives es face in his hands. loved you? Did you know I loved you 

iumnivalae to the weaven “Ym through,” he said. in Ireland? Did you know, when we lost — 


Well, there was one way out. They everything in Ireland, that I came here 
might call it the coward’s way, but it was_ to be in the same continent you were on, — 
the only one. And people would never although you should never know it. And — 
know. An accident while cleaning his when we were married, I seemed happy. © 
revolver. He put his hand in his hip- But I was not happy at all.” 
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FACE POWDER, |Ontee 50 


CLINGING 
IN VISIBLE 


OT astarchy, pasty powder to soak 
up facial excretions and clog and 
enlarge the pores. Not a chemical powder 
aca sam teste tnt desize. | | &§ to irritate or injure the skin. But a pure, 
Street, New York. | oe : . unbelievably fine face powder that goes 

aa taxes on smoothly and evenly and adheres 
despite wind or accidental touch. Clings 
so closely and matches the skin so per- 
fectly that noone ever thinks of“makeup.” 


Posed by 
Helene Chadwick, 
Pathe Film Star 


Face Powder Jonteel —Flesh, White 
or Brunette, 50c. Send 10c for gener- 


>. 
) 


F 


And, furthermore, fragrant as a breath 
from a foreign flower-garden—fragrant 
with Jonteel—the wonderous new odor 
of many flowers. Try it—you'll love 
it—carry home a box today. 


The S000 exc lL Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada, and Great Britain 
have been given exclusive sale of Jonteel, because they are 
linked together inio one great National service-giving or- 
ganization. Rexall stores arc found in every town and 
city that has a modern drug store, 


bnieel 


Face Powder Jonteel Cum- 
pacts — Flesh, White, B u- 
nelle and a new shade calied 
“Ouldsor”, a perfect match 
for the complexion of cut- 
door enthusiasts, 50c. Rouge 
Jonteel— Light, Medium or 
Dark, 50c. 


Tale Jonteel, 25¢c. Also (not 
ouhee) Combination 


Cream Jonteel — will not 
grow hair—50c. 


Perfumed with the Costly New 
Odor of 26 Flowers 


In Canada, Jonteel prices 
are ae higher.) Be i) 


It seemed to him that the arm round his 
neck and the hand in his hands were not 
material flesh but intangible soul-substance, 
that she was not whispering in physical 
accents but that her soul was pouring out , = | sce 
some mystic message. + op | ee eer 

“T was not happy, heart, because you {2 la ~ wir 
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ase 


didn’t need me. All I could give you’”— 

her voice caught for an instant—‘‘was 
myself, and that was not enough. I 
wanted to help you. 1 wanted to give, 
give, give all the time, for that is what 
love is.” She gcipped his shoulder fiercely. | | 
“l’ve lain awake at nights, man o’mine | im ip 
—oh, night after night when you were out | S 
—fearing that some one would shoot. you, 
and 1 not there to catch the bullet in my 
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own bosom. I’ve waited and waited for | HE TRIP may be ever so long and your baggage may be 
you to get ill, so that I could nurse you. handled ever so many times, but your fine frocks are 
Pve wanted us to be poor, so that my safe in this ‘Mendel Dustproof” Wardrobe Trunk— 
Bngers could be scarred from working for - ~safefrom dust and dirt, safe from rumpling and wrinkles. 


you, and I would rather have those scars 
than diamonds out of Africa.” 
He had, he knew not how, come closer MENDEL 


ce 
to her, and from hand to hand there flowed s é6 8) U ST R OOF |. 


a mysterious fluid that seemed to merge 
TRUNK 


them into one another until they were eer, 
c is like taking a chiffonier with you. You never have to unpack and repack. 


one. 

“And now my time has come.’ A sub- “Mendel Dustproof” Wardrobe Trunks are handsome. Their looks 
dued, triumphant trill came trom her lips. tell their high quality: The sg interiors will delight you. These 
“That money shall go back, every cent, trunks are baggage ape peas Oe 
Mutts those it was taken-from: but ‘to the 2 2 Dust and dirt are kept safely out by the famous Dustproof mould- 

Cats ld = And ‘ hi ing found on no other wardrobe trunk. It is made like the weather 
hove “ i b, id : A rf ence we strips on your windows at home. Be sure the trunk you buy has it. 
eet E.c010- eg he ale We make also steamer, dress, hat and wardrobe trunks 


To travel with a 


im 1 aaa Wie eal Rete of every type and grade. Sold by good dealers. WN 
pocket and aur shield bongathe your cae - Writefor Booklet and name of your nearest dealer | ee 
and go on your way stronger than ever |" THE MENDEL-DRUCKER Co., Dept. B COP 


Look for the Dustproof moulding CINCINNATI,O. 20 ™ 


before.” She put her arms about him 
on the trunk you buy. 


triumphantly. “I’m glad,” she said 
cryptically, “because I love you so.” a 
The tenseness of years dropped from him | “ARE YOU FIT FOR YOUR WORK?” ® 3.5: Join o_r Music Club. We will 


A ° F send two copies of the latest 
like a cripple’s support, and he felt broken, M.A., Ph.D. -A personal Vocational Guidance Manual, prepared 


Broadway Hits each month, 


e 
(| 7 by this eminent expert. Tells your vocational and mental type. alsomonthlylist of latestsong 
like a wounded man. - Tells what kind of a mind you have and what you are best hits, Write to-day for free par- 
““ xy, fitted for. Send forittoday. Price 50 cents. THE VOOATIONAL ticulars. New York Song Shop 
I thought, when we were poor and you | Gtipancr INSTITUTE, 82 East 28rd Street, New York City. 1547A Broadway New York 


had not what. you had in Dublin and 
London, you would turn on me,” he con- 
-fessed. 

She drew back from him in a faint shiver, 
but a moment later her arms came about 
him again, infinitely tender. 

“T thought,” he-breathed through the 
dusk, ‘‘that when you had heard I grafted, 
-you would have put me aside as though 
I were an outcast, drawing your skirts 
from me.” 

She said no word, but her arms went 
about him in the darkness more closely 
than before, and she moved a little in 

front of him, as though to shield him from 
the world. 

And somehow, too, he sensed there was 


. 


- 


“No. 55C3103 | PUT THEM UP IN A | No. 55C3171 | 


a great pride in her heart. Five-Room i F BN : HOU Ree monet ade 
rai 2199 A your rite lake or ame 
T loved you so, Di, he said; “‘T loved Ready Made mountain resort, at the sea- Garage 
you so—and I never knew!”’ Be re : ° Bungalow Shore, in town, or any place 9x12 Fast 
‘7d ° - ¥ x : where you want to put up a 
He raised his head, looking over her He eapeeee { onic pa $481 00 bungalow, garagé, boathouse 
‘shoulder, for he could not as vet bear to eed ae . or Pees? structure ae 
x ; an ow cost simplex 
see her face. | Ready Made Buildings will solve the problem. They are made in 
Outside on the street, the great incandes- ‘ paket He ee ead plan and are out up by simply Perens oe 
: F | Ry. sections together. o sawing or nailing is necessary and exper 
cent lights were turned on, and as their. | : labor is ‘not, required. You can set up any Simplex building 
Warm rays shot their way into the dark FLOOR PLAN Da a A CE colar ie eae ee 
: i oors and windows are fitted ana tiung in the 
of the room, he felt that warmth and proper sections. The roof is covered -with Fire-Chief Shingle Roll 
light were hunting the darkness from his Roofing, guaranteed for fifteen years. All buildings are given a coat 
heart. of paint, so they are ready to use as soon as set up. 
rou sé. thet teatless: d : SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
all b sbbi earless detective was The Pauustow ane Garage ueentes above are sh iwo peawens of oa 
” complete line. ur Ready Made Building Catalog ilustrates and describes 
ut so Ing, I never knew. He mauy different types, tells all Shit how Simplex buildings are made 
looked toward the windows and he saw | and gives instructions for setting them up. You should have a copy of this 
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cold, and disastrous drops into petals fel!- sao: Monitors ae tah 


ing from a tree of gold; and it seemed to 
him that in his soul also the same miracle 
had happened. 
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Look for the name 
Gossard 


The name fassard in your corset 


is your guarantee of 


health — 


depending on a hygienically correct sup- 
port to abdominal and back muscles, 
that leaves no chance of undue pressure 
at the waistline. A healthy body is a 
correctly poised body; Gossard Corsets 
induce correct posture, correct breathing 
and protect the organs of nutrition. 


comfort 


assured by the exact science of Gossard 
designing for every type of figure. 


style 


only to be found in a correctly poised 
body induced by a correctly designed and 
fitted corset. 


 emesindact for oe ee 


Sea 
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The Onemel- ee Front pee: Corsets 


are hygienically correct. 


Health should be the first consideration 
Only by 


a thorough appreciation of this. funda- 


in the purchase of your corset. 


mental fact can any woman guard herself 


against those bodily ailments that are 
often the result of improper corsetry. 
The woman who buys her corset largely 
for appearance, without proper regard for 
its hygienic qualities, is nearer the hospital 
every time she puts it on. 


There are many reasons why you should 
wear Gossards 
that they are a gratifying acquisition to 
the daintiest wardrobe. ‘The real value 
in these inimitable corsets cannot be 
measured in terms of cloth, boning and 
lace. They must be measured in terms 
of health, comfort and style. 


besides the obvious one 


During the war abnormal conditions made 
the material question a serious one for 
every manufacturer. The tremendous de- 
mand for Gossards grew from day to day, 
adding to our manufacturing problems. 
Our huge factories, working at capacity, 
could not meet the situation. tribute 


indeed to Gossard supremacy! 


Our best efforts at production are still 
taxed by the demand that is growing larger 
day by day, as women come to a fuller ap- 
preciation of what Gossards accomplished 
in sustaining American womanhood 
through the World War. But now, happily, 
the war is over and our raw material and 
labor problems are of the past. 


With this year we will produce Gossards of 
quality excelling even our high standards 
of past years, and attain a perfection never 
before reached in corset manufacture. 


heat aNV eerossara Go., Enc: 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


TORONTO CHICAGO NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 
Made in the United States OSSATi Worn with Health and Comfort by 
and Canada CORSETS Women the World Over 
TheyLace In Front 


Ideal Figure 
Short Slender 


Ideal Figure 
Tall Heavy 


Ideal Figure 
Tall Slender 


Ideal Figure 
Short Heavy 


Ideal Average 
Figure 


Tdeal Figure 


Ideal Figure I 
Short Waisted 


Curved Back 


Ideal Figure 
Large Above 
Waist 


Ideal Figure 
Large Below 
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“Mullins 
Steel Boats Can’t Sink” 


Mullins Steel Boats are fitted 
with air chambers like life boats 
—they can’t sink. Built like 


a Government torpedo boat 
of puncture proof steel plates — an 
absolutely watertight construction. 
They cannot leak—waterlog—dry out 
—warp—open at the seams and never 
require calking. No cost for upkeep 
—safer, more durable, more economi- 
cal than any wooden boat. 


Over 65,000 satisfied Mullins owners 
all over the world. 


Write today for beautifully illustrated 
catalog — works of art and full of 
valuable boating information. 


The W. H. Mullins Company 
665 Franklin St. 


Salem, Ohio 


“Give us NEW photoplay ideas—fresh,* gripping 
plots—movie stories with new ‘twists’ and ‘angles’sto 
them! Give. us movie stories that_will move and 
thrill a photoplay-weary public.'y : 

This is the frantic cry of motion picture producers today! * Never 
was there such a famine in good photoplay ideas! . Never such an op- 
portunity to turn your photoplay ideas into money! @ Clever photo- 
play ideas are bringing from $100 to $1000, and remember—no one 
has a monopoly on ideas. \)’our idea, properly developed, may be just 
as good—if not better—than that of the most expert writer. ( 
__ The Palmer Photoplay Institute is really helping new writers to de- 
velop their movie ideas—that’s why it has received the on/y indorse- 
ment ever given a scenario institution by the leading producers, 
stars, directors and scenario editors aie et es : 

a@ Nota mere book nor a “‘school’’ nor a tedious corre- 
spondence course—but a concise, clean-cut plan bv 
Frederick Palmer, one of the best known 

‘screen authors in America—the 

man who in9 months wrote 

§2 scenarios for 

*“Unwwersal. *' 


: -send for our {f 

illustrated booklet, ** The |B 

Secretof Successful Photoplay Wrt- [8 

ing."” Also—Special Supplement Scontain- |i 

ing autographed letters from the leading producers, | 

stars; directors, etc. Explains the Palmer Plan in detail] — |B 

shows the benefits of our Personal Advisory Service and Manuscript Sales [@ 
Dzpirrment shows our iron-clad, money-back _Guarantee.! Send for your ¢@ 


copy today—it's free’ Address— 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORP., 245 kW: Hellman Blas. 1 


') “BOW LEGS and KNOCK: 
{ KNEES’ UNSIGHTLY 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witnout THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept. A Chicago, Ill. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — ‘‘Scien- 
tifically Silent”—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels, 
A high grade piece of furs 
thing yet nttemated for 
mpte 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
pblet and dealer’s name. 


Xp ; <} 
IT SERVES YOUR HOME = COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
& SAVES YOUR TIME | XN * 188 Cunard Bldg. Chicago, an, 
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Lost Loraine Loree 


(Continued from page 26) 


anything about it until morning. With the 
decision came relief. There was poignant 
pleasure in the thought that she could 
spend the night along with the rose-colored 
diamond! 

For another hour or more she stood 
turning the smiling thing in her hand, 
twisting it, flashing it this way and that. 
It was the size of a good-shaped pea, only 
flatter and exquisitely cut. Its rays seemed 
to mesmerize her eyes and paralyze her 
will. At last she finished undressing and 
approached the bed. Kneeling down, she 
murmured her prayers as usual, but me- 
chanically, her eyes fixed all the time on 
the heart of rose-pink fire lying before her. 
An unrequested phrase thrust itself into 
her mind: 


Little children, keep yourselves from idols. 


She could not remember where such an 
odd injunction came from. It sounded like 
the Bible and reminded her of her child- 
hood, so she thrust it out of her mind again 
quickly. Neither the Bible nor her child- 
hood chimed in with the rose-red diamond. 
She got into bed, taking the stone with her, 
and lay awake a long time watching it. At 
length, when her eyes grew heavy, she slid 
it under the pillow just beneath her head. 
But even in sleep her hand jealously 
guarded the treasure. 

As soon as she woke, her first thought 
was how lovely it would look in the morn- 
ing light. Eagerly she drew it forth and 
plunged her gaze once more into its mys- 
terious depths. Hitherto, her happy cus- 
tom had been to rise and seek the break- 
fast-table with healthy interest. But to-day 
she broke her habit and stayed long abed 
with her fascinating companion. She felt 
no hunger or thirst but for its beauty. 
Besides, it was safer in her room. She had 
an idea that if she once opened her door, 
the delicious thing might be ravished from 
her grasp. Who knew? Perhaps a hateful 
detective waited in the corridor! A plan 
must be formed by which she could thwart 
any evilly-intentioned person and keep the 
diamond in her possession. After all, it 
was hers. Plainly it was hers. Was there 
not a sort of magic predestination about 
the whole affair? Quelch had said, when 


‘the diamond lay in her palm, that it seemed 


as if it wished to be there—as if it knew it 
had been sought and found for her. And, lo! 
—she had found it. It had come to her— 
followed of its ownaccord! If that was not 
lawful possession, she would like to know 
what was. Surely a natural preference on 
the part of the diamond should rank higher 
than any mere stupid diamond law! 

The question next arose as to where to 
keep it out of the range of vulgar and 
prying eyes yet in her close and constant 
company. The answer was: A tiny bag to 
be slung round her neck and hidden in her 
bosom. Diligently she hunted tor a scrap 
of silk and a needle and cotton. Then, as 
the air in her room was close, and the be- 
blinded balcony, which ran all round the 
square-built hotel, seemed steeped in 
silence and solitude, she stepped out of 
the French window and seated herself in 
a basket chair. The diamond lay in her 
lap and blinked at her lazily while she 
sewed. She felt like a happy young mother 
making a dainty garment for her baby. 


So peaceful and preoccupied was she that 
Mrs. Cork, coming suddenly round a cor- 
ner, was upon her before she was aware. 
She caught the treasure up in her clenched 
hand, but not before the shrewd eye of the 
other had spied it out. 

“But how lovely!” she cried. 
is bros 

“Only a little pink topaz of mine,” 
said Loree calmly, and held it fast and 
hidden. But her heart beat wildly and her 
cheek was pinker than any topaz ever 
found on an island in the Red Sea. 

““Ah,” said Valeria Cork, “I’ve never 
seen a pink topaz close enough to really 
examine it.” 

This was a plain hint, but Loree sewed 
furiously, her left hand clutching both 
stone and silk. 

‘“‘And what is the little bag for?” 

Without’ hesitation, Loree answered 
firmly, 

“To wear a piece of camphor in round 
my neck.” 

“But there is no epidemic 
<—— ” : 

“No; it is just a superstition of mine.” 

Brusquely she rose, stuffing sewing and 
stone into her pocket. She glanced at her 
inquisitor coldly. We usually dislike people 
to whom we are obliged to lie. 

“How dreadfully ill you look!” she 
remarked, with an accent on the “dread- 
fully.”’ A faint color came into the elder 
woman’s cheek. She had looked upon the 
face of forty, and to-day the fact was 
painfully revealed. The contrast between 
herself and the girl in all the bloom and 
heyday of youth was striking. 

“Bad heads take time to get over,” she 
said curtly, “‘and it is stuffy in one’s 
room.” 

‘“‘Ah, yes. Where is your room?” asked 
Loree eagerly. Anything to get away from 
the subject of topazes and camphor-bags. 

“On the hot side of the hotel,” said 
Mrs. Cork dryly. “We can’t all afford 
the best side, like you.” 

This was the first Loree had heard of 
a best or worst side, but not the first time 
it had been brought home to her that, where 
she was concerned, Pat never considered 
the best too good. 

‘“‘T should have come round to you last 
night if I had known where your room 
was,’”’ she said thoughtlessly. 

Valeria Cork looked surprised. 

“Why? Did you need anything?” 

“Cnly to borrow an aspirin tablet,” 
said Loree, looking sweet and pure and 
good, and as though she had never told a 
lie in her life. And, in fact, until this 
morning, lying had not been among her 
faults. 

““Y ou had better come round now; then 
you will know where I am if you want me 
any time,”’ suggested the other, and they 
strolled idly round the balcony. There 
was no one about except a negro flicking 
dust from chairs and glancing with sleepy 
black eyes into the open bedrooms as he 
passed. 

Mrs. Cork’s room was indeed tiny, and 
not to be compared with Loree’s for com- 
fort. She proffered cigarettes and gave 
her visitor the most comfortable chair. 
There were beautiful ivory articles on the 
dressing-table, but they were yellow from 


“What 


about, 
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use and the monograms faded. The silk 

wrapper she was wearing had a faded 
loveliness, too. All her possessions wore 
an air of yesterday, as of things bought 
in prosperity and never renewed. The 
only up-to-date object was a photograph ot 
a hopeful-looking boy in his teens. On 
inquiry, Loree discovered that this was her 
only son, and was vaguely surprised to hear 
the name of the public school he was at— 
one of the most expensive in England. He 
had his mother’s handsome eyes, but not 
their haggard glance. 

The two women gossiped awhile; then 
Loree rose, saying she must dress for 
luncheon. Mrs. Cork announced her in- 
tention of lying down again, as her head- 
ache was returning. 

In her bedroom, Loree hastened to finish 
the little bag and place her treasure in it. 
When it lay in her warm bosom, she felt 
excited yet curiously content. The prickle 
of it against her skin was as pleasing to 
her as the rasp of his hair shirt to the 
saintly hermit. She went down to lunch 

‘in a kind of dream of joy. Quelch was 
not there. He always lunched at his club. 
There were but few people about, and 

_ those casual and uninteresting. No one 
looked like a detective. Loree felt secure, 
but not calm. Her feverish desire was to 
be alone with her twinkling treasure once 
more, and she wasted no time in getting 
back to her room. Late in the afternoon, 
she dressed hurriedly in a delightful frock 
of transparent blue muslin the color of 
_asphodels, and prepared for her drive with 
Quelch. When she glanced into the mirror 
just before leaving, she saw that, like Bath- 
sheba, she was fair to look upon. But it 
was a new and glittering beauty that she 
had. Her cheek glowed; her eyes burned. 
Pat Temple would hardly have known his 
wife. 

Quelch’s eyes told her even more than 
the mirror. As she came down the main 

stairway, she saw him standing in the hall, 
reading a letter which had just been 
handed to him from the office. Its perusal 
seemed to afford him pleasure, but nothing 
like the unfeigned gladness with which he 
looked up at her. Neither he nor anyone 
else could have guessed from outward and 
visible signs that the sweet vision in diaph- 
anous draperies of Madonna blue carried a 

canker at her heart—a canker in-a little 
silk bag. 

The racing car was at the door—a keen- 
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_had to climb over the sides and sit cheek by 
jowl on the floor, and there was a great 
sheaf of scarlet roses for Loree’s lap. 
It is no use denying that these charming 
attentions touch women deeply. Only 
stupid men underrate the magic influence of 
_ gifts, especially the fragrant gift of flowers. 
Those roses scented all the afternoon. 
Quelch had the art of communicating 
himself without words. Loree was acutely 
_ aware of his insolent pride in her beauty as 
they drove through the streets. Men 
_ possess to a curious degree this scratch- 
_ brant delight in the lust of the eye and pride 
of life. In Africa, perhaps they indulge it 
more than in most places. Climate may 
have something to do with it, but it is a 
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dull affair to be a plain woman there, and 
_ to be a pretty one singularly intoxicating. 
_ There was something barbaric in the warm, 
_bold satisfaction of Quelch’s eyes as they 
rested on her. She had the sense once 
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Would you feel safe with 


your leather-heeled shoes 
if you were perched on a girder 
four hundred feet above the 
street like this riveter? 


Of course not. Neither would 
he, if he did not wear Cat's 
Paw Rubber Heels — because 
he knows that the Foster Fric- 
tion Plug with which they 
are equipped makes him sure- 
footed — safe. 


And you —even though your 
work may never lead you into 
dangerous places—will wel- 
come the comfort, the sense of 
security that a pair of Cat's 
Paws will give you. 


\ They will not let you slip on 
“ wet pavements, they are silent, 
resilient — they have no holes 
to track mud or dirt. 


And theyare the ultimate choice 
of many who have tried other 


kinds first. 


Be sure you ask for and see 
that you get Cat’s Paws. 
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|more of living life to the full, and that old 


dream of hers of driving triumphant 
through the streets of Rome seemed curi- 
ously fulfilled. It was not strange to hear 
him say, very low, | 

“Don’t you feel that we have been 
together before somewhere?” 

She did not answer, only smiled. A blue 
ripple of her gown resting on his gray-clad 
knee acted like an electric current between 
them, 

The Rhodes Memorial stands a little 
way out of the town—a rather enchanted- 
looking Asian ‘temple, built of sandstone 
from the Matoppo Hills. They climbed its 
steep stairs and stood gazing from marble- 
pillared openings at a great vista of empty 
veld and a far line of hills. The Boers 
occupied those hills during the siege, and 
peppered Kimberley with fifteen hundred 
shells from their Long Tom, being blithely 
answered by Long Cecil, the big gun made 
in the De Beers workshops. Quelch 
recounted the tragic face of Labran, the 
maker of this gun, who was killed by the 
second response from Long Tom. 

Afterward, he fell into silence. It was 
Loree who talked lightly and incessantly. 
She had become aware of the danger of 
silence. When you are loitering on the 
perilous precipices where the fire-flowers 
grow, words are little ropes and holds by 
which you keep your footing. But Quelch 
smiled like a man who has his feet on firm 
ground, and enfolded her always with his 
bold yet subtle glance. 

She was vaguely thankful for the pres- 
ence of a man reading on a bench, and 
when Quelch wanted to drive her out inte 
the empty veld, which the sinking sun had 
flooded with blood-red light, she resisted 
the adventure, murmuring that she must 
return and write a letter to catch the night 
post for Rhodesia. His face darkened 
at the words. Pat Temple had never been 
mentioned between them, but Loree felt 
no doubt that he knew where her husbanc 
was and all about him. One of the first 
things you learn in Africa is that everyone 
knows your private affairs nearly as wel! 
as you do yourself. 

So the drive into the veld was renounced 
but home was reached only by a route both 
long and devious. Loree missed the post 
for Rhodesia by just ten minutes. There 
was time for nothing before dinner except 
a few moments’ secret genuflection at the 
shrine of a rose-pink idol. And after dinnet 
time flew past in the same astonishing 
fashion of the previous evening. Mrs. 
Cork’s headache had evidently persisted 
for she did not appear, and they neither 
missed nor mourned her. Instead of sit- 
ting in the veranda, where the rest of the 
world was liable to note the silences that 
now held between them, they walked in the 
garden among the wet roses and languor. 
ously scented night-flowers. Playing witk 
danger is fascinating anywhere, but ir 
Africa the mise en scéne is always specially 
arranged for this pastime. 

Next morning, by the early post, ther« 
was news from Pat. He had been dowr 
with a touch of malaria, and the Wingate: 
were looking after him. Ethel Wingate 
was a remote cousin and her husband ar 
old school-friend. They had not much 
money, Pat wrote, but it was wonderfw 
to see their happiness. They had been 
married ten years and never parted a 
day, weathering storms and _ sunshine 
together. 
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It has made me think a bit (the letter ran) 
and realize that while one is busy hustling 
about the earth, piling up a fortune for the 
future, one may be missing something more 
important in the present. What do you think, 
darling mine? 


Loree was disturbed by the question, as 
a happy dreamer might be disturbed by a 
shout in the ear. She had closed the door 
of her thinking mind for the time being, 
and did not wish to open it, for fear of 
what. was crouching there—a little drab- 
faced thing called conscience. She desired 
no communication with that thing, or 
with her soul, which was a soul obsessed. 
The best way to forget Pat’s query was to 
get out the little idol that lay in her 
bosom and lose herself in its sparkling 
loveliness. But, somehow, it did not look 
quite so beautiful as before. Its luster 
seemed dimmed. Its fires had paled a 
little. This annoyed her. She felt as if 
she were being cheated in the value of 
something for which she had paid a heavy 
price. 

Discontent seized her, and she went 
down to lunch feverishly anxious for any 
excitement that would revive the delicious 
spell under which she had lain for forty- 
eight hours and which now appeared to be 
dying off. Quelch was sitting in the hall, 
gossiping idly with Mrs. Cork and watch- 
ing the staircase. His habit of lunching 
at the club, for reasons of his own not far 
to seek, had been renounced. If ever a 
man took a woman into his arms with his 
eyes, he did it as Loree came toward him. 
The excitement she sought was supplied. 
Hot color surged in her cheeks and glowed 
to her hair. 

Valeria Cork’s cynical eye computed the 
situation, and she smiled somewhat dryly 
behind her cigarette. She was looking 
better, but still proclaimed her inability 
for dissipation of any kind, and refused 
Quelch’s invitation to the theater that 
night. He had a box for “‘The Gay Lord 
Quex.”’ Loree hesitated to accept alone. 
But they both seemed to think it surpris- 
ingly simple of her to suppose that there 
were any conventions to outrage in South 
Africa, also that, as a married woman, she 
did not do as she pleased. Put on her pride 
in this manner, of course she decided to go. 
Something fluttered like a frightened bird 
behind that door of her mind (or heart, or 
soul) which she had so carefully closed. It 
might have been the little drab-faced con- 
science. However, a fascinating cham- 
pagne cocktail drugged it into silence, and 
they enjoyed a merry lunch together. 

The afternoon was spent about as busily 
as the lilies of the field spend their after- 
noons. She rested a good deal, shook out 
her best gown for the evening, tried a new 
way of doing her hair, and brooded over 
the diamond in an effort to recapture the 
first fine early magic of possession. In 
this she was not altogether successful, but, 
at any rate, she managed to obliterate from 
her memory Pat’s query and the general 
wistfulness of his letter. That, at least, 
was something accomplished, something 
done to earn a night’s amusement. 

Certainly the lilies of the field could 
not have been fairer than she, descending at 
eight, “clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” and wearing Pat’s rope of 
three hundred and sixty-five pearls. The 
ynly color about her was her radiant hair, 
ut hiding under her heart a little pink god 
smiled and sparkled in secret. 
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inegars 
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You can’t make a success of life; 
you can't advance or even hold your 
present position indefinitely, unless 
you keep yourself fit, mentally and 
physically. And you can't be FIT, 
if you persistently neglect the com- 
plicated and wonderful mechanism 
of your human organism. The 
chronic disorders that right now 
may be holding you back in the race 
of life—constipation, indigestion, 
biliousness and the like—are very 
likely due in large part to the fact 
that you don’t give a fraction of the 
time to the care of your human ma- 
chine that you do to the condition 
of your automobile. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


You know what that sign ata 
railway crossing means, and you 
pay attention to it. Pay attention 
to the warning signals of Nature that 
your human machine is'out of order; 

: pullupat the roadside and look it over 
Strongfort carefully; the chances are big that 
the perfect man you will find that proper, systematic, 
scientific exercise is what you need. Don’t say, “I 
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TAKE the little time each day, in your own bed- 
room if you like, that will build up your atrophied 
muscles, start the red blood flowing more quickly 
through your arteries, oil up your human machine 
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of moderate exercise that will develop every muscle of 
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of my pupils will testify to the great benefit, physical 
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Send for my FREE BOOK, ‘‘Promotion and Con- 
servation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.”’ 
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doing for weak, ailing men in every part of the world; 
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Write for the book today. Enclose three 2c stamps 
to cover postage and packing and I will mail you a 
copy at once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
904 Park Building Newark, N. J. 
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She looked ravissante. No wonder every 
man in the hotel found a good and proper 
reason for being in the hall while Quelch 
put on her wraps and conducted her to 
the car. Many a glance of admiration 
came her way, mingled with undisguised 
envy of her companion. Afterward, some 
grinned with joy at the prospect of the 
indomitable Quelch riding to a fall; some 
derided the absent husband, and some 
pitied the woman. But the two in the 
car recked nothing.. Quelch’s philosophy 
was that if you are strong enough, will pay 
high enough, and play a waiting game 
skilfully enough, you can get most things 
for yourself, even unto: your heart’s desire. 
Loree’s experience of waiting games and 
players who compute the value of every 
gambit was absolutely nil, and her philoso- 
phy, such as it was, took no account of the 
disintegrating influences of climate, flat- 
tery, sparkling things, and the pits that 
vanity digs for the feet. She was éntirely 
occupied with being beautiful and desir- 
able and admired of all men, especially the 
one at her side. It seemed as if the earth 
was for her and the fulness thereof. It is 
a delusion many women have while walking 
on the edge of the ravine where the 
fire-flowers blow. 

If Quelch’s methods had been less fine, 
she might have been safer. Because he 
was so very quiet and gentle, refraining 
even from touching her hand, she inclined 
to believe herself very wise and secure. 
Yet, in the closed and silent car, there 
was a certain breathlessness. Once she 
had a sensation of drowning in the scent 
of roses. Arrival at the theater was almost 
like a rescue. 

Surrounded by people and lights and 
noise, she became very brilliant and gay. 
Her remarks sparkled like the jewels on the 
white shoulders of the women in the audi- 
ence. All eyes were turned to the lovely 
red-haired girl alone in a box with Quelch. 
She got more attention than Pinero’s play. 
But on the return drive she was less sure 
of herself. Quelch’s eyes, as he had 
watched and listened to her all the evening, 
made her afraid, and the intimate silence 
of the car was a fresh plunge into the sea 
of roses that had power to suffocate. Her 
gaiety became a little forced. She sat 
apart in her corner, as if attempting to 
isolate herself. In her companion, there 
was no departure from the gentleness he 
always used; but, half-way home, in his 
tender, velvety voice, he asked a question: 

“Do you remember saying there were 
other women like you in the world?” 

“Of course.” She essayed to laugh 
lightly, but the silence that followed had 
nothing reassuring in it. The car drew up 
at the hotel entrance before he spoke again. 

“Tf I thought there was another, I would 
seek her by day and night, and never rest 
until she was in my arms—minel”’ 

The chauffeur opened the door. Quelch 
helped her to descend, and they entered 
the dim hall. Without meeting his glance, 
she bade him good-night and _ passed 
swiftly up-stairs, well aware that he re- 
mained standing there, following her with 
his eyes. Breathlessly she closed and 
locked the door upon herself. But she 
could not shut out the agitation of her 
veins or the wild beating of her heart. 
Fright had come into the room with her. 
The thing had gone too far—grown too big 
for the manipulation of the little hands she 
had thought so clever. She sat staring-at 
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them, and at the white reflection of herself 
in the glass. Flirtation had overswept the 
neat confines laid doywnby*her and come 
washing over in a big wave that nearly 
overwhelmed her. This would never do. 
She must get back to where she was before, 


on the safe and unassailable rock where she , 


had always dwelt as Pat Temple’s wife. 
It was incomprehensible that she had 
ever lost her footing from that rock, and 
she could not quite remember how or when 
it had occurred. Somehow, the little 
pink idol was mysteriously connected with 
the event. It occurred to her now to calm 
her troubled musings by a sight of it. Gaz- 
ing into its deep-pink fire-lit heart, her agi- 
tation passed; at last she rose and began to 
take off her gown. But in the middle of 
undressing, her movements and her glance 
became fixed. On a small writing-table at 
the foot of her bed something was glittering 
alluringly. For a moment she stood rigid, 
then flew to it, as a foolish bird flies to the 
snare. All the stars in heaven seemed to 
have come down to lie there linked to- 
gether by a silvery thread. 

It was a chain of diamonds, flexible and 
long as her chain of pearls, and of a love- 
liness and brilliancy indescribable. Ten- 
derly, adoringly, she gathered it up. It 
ran like fire and water through her fingers, 
flashing, laughing, winking. When she 
held it altogether in her two palms, it 
was as though the sun had set in a pool of 
crystal dew. When it slipped down over 
her red-brown hair to her throat and shoul- 
ders and the shadow of her bosom, her 
beauty seemed enhanced to unearthliness. 
She gave a long sigh, and something went 
fluttering out of her. It might have been 
the little pale-faced conscience. Perhaps 
it was her soul taking wing. Whatever it 
was, she neither recked nor reasoned. The 
work begun by the rose-red idol had been 
accomplished by the chain of stars. She 
was lost. 


How did those diamonds get there? Dare 
she keep them? What price must her 
soul pay for them? The second half 
of Lost Loraine Loree, which answers 
these questions, will be in June Cos- 
mopolitan. It will be well to get your 
copy early, for America’s Greatest 
Magazine is also America’s fastest- 
elling magazine. 


Saint’s Progress © 
(Continued from page 59) 


resignation has been due to you. It is not 
so. You know, or perhaps you don’t, that, ever 
since the war broke out, I have chafed over 
staying at home. My heart has been with our 
boys out there, and sooner or later it must have 
come to this, apart from anything else. 
There is one thing I must tell you: Leila 
has gone back to South Africa; she came 
round one evening about ten days ago to say 
good-by. She was very brave, for I fear it 
Means a great wrench for her. I hope and 
pray she may find comfort and tranquillity 
out there. And now, my dear, I want you 
to promise me not to see Captain Fort. I 
know that he admires you. But, apart from 
the question of his conduct in regard to Leila, 
he made the saddest impression on me by com- 
ing to our house the very day after her de- 
parture. There is something about that which 
“makes me feel he cannot be the sort of man 
in whom I could feel any confidence. I don’t 
suppose for a moment that he is in your 
thoughts, and yet, before going so far from 
you, I feel I must warn you. I should rejoice 
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“You're 


Afraid!” 


X 
i », 
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“You are.’” 


. What would have 
* happened next if 
you were a boy? 


A frightful mix-up. With the 
calm unreasonableness of youth these two 
boys fought without even knowing each 
other—just as you have fought many a time 


—just because you couldn’t help it. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES — Novels — Boys’ Stories — Humor — Essays — Travel — History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors 
like Mark Twain best. No wonder 
the boys at Annapolis told Secretary 
Daniels that they would rather have 
Mark Twain than anyone else. To 
them, as to you, Mark Twain is the 
spirit of undying youth—the spirit of 
real Americanism—for he who came 
out of that loafing-out-at-elbows- 
down-at-the-heels Mississippi town— 
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Twain at a low price. 


Twain. 
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Franklin Square, 


make their price low.” 


he has passed on to the world the 
glory of our inspiring Americanism 
—the serious purpose that underlies 
our laughter—for to Mark Twain 
humor is only incidental—and he has 
made eternal the springs of its youth 
and enthusiasm. 

Take Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer by the hand and go back to 
your own boyhood. 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of 
Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have you read all 
the novels? Have you read all the short stories? 
Have you read all the brilliant fighting essays ?—all 
the humorous ones and the historical ones? 


_ Think ioft—25 volumes filled with the laughter 
and the tears and the fighting that made Mark 
Twain so wonderful. He was a bountiful giver of joy and humor. He was 
yet much more, for, while he laughed with the world, his lonely spirit 
struggled with the sadness of human life, and sought to find the key. 
Beneath the laughter is a big human soul, a big philosopher. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. 
So one of the last things he asked was that we make a set at so low a 
price that everyone might own it. He said: “Don’t make fine edi- 
tions. Don’t make editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1000. _ 
Make good books — books good to look at and easy to read, and, 
So we have made this set. And up ,/ 
to.now we have been able to sell it at this low price. Rising . , “Cosmo! 
costs make it impossible to continue the sale of Mark / 5-19 
New editions will cost very much / HARPER & 


more than this Author’s National Edition. You 7 BROTHERS 
must sign and mail the coupon now. If you want 7” Square, New York 
a set at a popular price, do not delay. This edi- +” send me, all charges 


tion will soon be withdrawn, and then you / prepaid, aset of Mark 


Twain’s Works, in 25 


will pay considerably more for your Mark 7 volumes, illustrated, 


7 bound in handsome green 
/Z cloth, stamped in gold, with 
trimmed edges. If not satisfac- 


Mail the Coupon Only— ,_ tory, I will return them at your 


expense. Otherwise I will ‘send 


Send No Money. / you $2 within 5 days, and $2 a 


month for1rs months. For cash, 


Vf a 
7 deduct 8% fromremittance. . sg 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Ye pcan SON is Pe rete ei) 2 Weslo wen 
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If you want to have a velvety 
complexion, fluffy hair, round- 
ed arms and beautiful shoul- 
f/ ders such as Mary Anderson, 
Vitagraph Star,aand many ot’ er 
stage and screen actresses have, 
: try the Star Electric Vibrator. 
Give Your Skin An Electric Massage Every Day 
— Takes Only a Few Minutes. 

Here is an invigorating and very ine pensive way to 
health, beauty, happiness. Right in your own home 
you can have your own beauty and massage parlor— 
if vou have a 


SS 
OG 

A good complexion is normal, a reflection of health. 
Exercise through electric vibration and massage goes 
below the surface, stimulates the blood flow and the 


results are not only natural but permanent. This is - 
the real way to beauty—the way You ought to know?’ 
and enjoy as thousands of other women do. 


$ Complete—No Extras to Buy—Guaranteed, 
5 to Please you! Send us five dollars and we will 
ship you the Star Electric Vibrator complete with 
attachments, Use it 10 days. If not absolute- 
ly satisfied, returnit. We willinstantly re- 
fund your money. Take this step toward in- 
creased personal charm by writing us—today. 
FITZGERALD MFG. CO. 


106 Farley 
Place 
Torrington, G 

Conn, 


| Learn Piano!' 


1) 

ii This Interesting Free Book shows 
how you can become a skilled player of piano 
or organ in your own home, AT ONE-QUARTER 
usvaL cost. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method is endorsed by leading musicians and 
: heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 

m-mm years. Play chords aT ONCE and complete 
L a piece in every key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS. Scien- 
tific yet easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, old 
or young. .ALL musIO FREE. Diplomagranted. Write today for 64-page free 
book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio C5, Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 


a. 4 op oe D LV o 
A wonderful book—read about it! 


ELLS how easily Stories and plays are conceived, 
written, perfected, sold. How many who don’t 
DREAM they can write, suddenly find it out. How 
the Scenario Kings and the Story Queens live and 
work. How bright men and women, without any 
special experience, learn to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for 
Plays and Stories. How your own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that will bring 
you Happy Success and Handsome Cash Royalties. 
How new writers get their names into ss 
pat How to tell if you ARE a writer. # 
ow to develop your ‘‘story fancy,” 
weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling, realistic plots. How your friends 
may be your worst judges. How to avoid 
discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. 
HOW TO WIN! This surprising book is 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. No charge. No 
obligation. YOUR copy is waiting for 
you. rite for it awe 
NOW. Just address ‘ 


AUTHORS’ 
PRESS 
Dept. 49 
Auburn 
N. Y. 


to see you married to a good man; but, though 
I don’t wish to think hardly of anyone, I cannot 
believe Captain Fort is that. 

I shall come down to you before I start, 
which may be in quite a short time now. My 
dear love to you and Gracie, and best wishes 
to George. 

Your ever-loving father, 
EDWARD PIERSON. 


Across this letter lying on her knees, 
Noel gazed at the spidery movement on the 
wall. Was it acquiescence that the old 
lady knitted, or was it the reverse—a fight 
drawn out to death itself, twiddling and 
dancing to the tune of the needles like 
the gray ghost of human resistance to 
fate? She wouldn’t give in, this oldest 
lady in the world; she meant to knit till 
she fell into the grave. And so Leila had 
gone! It hurt her to know that; and it 
pleased her. Acquiescence—resistance! 
And now daddy—why did he always want 
to choose the way she should go? So gentle 
he was, yet he always wanted to! And 
why did he always make her feel that she 
must go the other way? The sunlight 
ceased to stream in; the old lady’s shadow 
faded off the wall, but the needles still 
sang their little tune. And the girl said, 

“Do you enjoy knitting, Mrs. Adam?” 

The old lady looked at her above the 
spectacles. 

“‘* Enjoy,’ my dear? It passes the time.” 

“But do you want the time to pass?” 

There was no answer for a moment, 
and Noel thought, ‘‘How dreadful of me 
to have said that!” 

“Eh?” said the old lady. 

“TI said, ‘Isn’t it very tiring?’”’ 

“Not when I don’t think about it, my 
dear.” 

“What do you think about?” 

The old lady cackled gently. 

“‘Oh—well—.”’ she said. 

And Noel thought, ‘“‘It must be dread- 
ful to grow old and pass the time.” 

She took up her father’s letter and bent 
it meditatively against her chin. He 
wanted her to pass the time—not to live, 
not to enjoy! To pass the time. What 
else had he been doing himself all these 
years, ever since she could remember, ever 
since her mother died, but just passing 
the time? Passing the time because he 
did not believe in this life—not living at 
all, just preparing for a life he did believe 
in. Denying himself everything that was 
exciting and nice, so that, when he died, 
he might pass pure and saintly to his other 
world. He could not believe Captain 
Fort a good man, because he had not 
passed the time and resisted Leila; and 
Leila was gone! And now it was a sin for 
him to love some one else; he must pass 
the time again. ‘“‘Daddy doesn’t believe 
in life,” she thought. ‘“‘Daddy’s a saint; 
but I don’t want to be a saint and pass 
the time. He doesn’t mind making people 
unhappy, because the more they’re re- 
pressed, the saintlier they’ll be. But I 
can’t bear to be unhappy or see others 
unhappy. I wonder if I could bear to be 
unhappy to save some one else—like 
Leila. I admire her—oh, I admire her! 
She’s not doing it because she thinks it 
good for her soul; only because she can’t 
bear making him unhappy. She must 
love him very much. Poor Leila! And 
she’s done it all by herself, of her own 
accord.”’ It was like what George said 
of the soldiers. They didn’t know why they 
were heroes; it was not because they’d 
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cate skins. Daintily perfumed. Solid cake— 
no porcelain plate. Three perfect shades. 50c. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


A cream that is good for your skin. Soothes 
irritations, overcomes blemishes, softens, 
cleanses and has a distinctive remedial ef- 
fect upon the skin. It keeps the complexion 
healthy. 50c and $1 sizes. ‘‘ThereIs Beauty 
in Every Jar.’’ 
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been told to be. They just had to be, from 
inside somewhere, to save others. 
they love life as muchas I do,” she thought. 
“What a beast it makes one feel!’’ Those 
needles! Resistance—acquiescence? Both, 
perhaps. The oldest lady in the world, 
with her lips moving at the corners, keep- 
ing things in, had lived her life, and knew 
it. How dreadful to live on when you 
were of no more interest to anyone, but 
must just “‘pass the time” and die! But 
how much more dreadful to ‘pass the 
time” when you were strong, and light 
and life and love were yours for the taking! 
“T shan’t answer daddy,” she thought. 


II 


THE maid who, one Saturday in July, 
opened the door to Jimmy Fort had never 
heard the name of Laird, for she was but a 
unit in the ceaseless procession which passes 
through the boarding-houses of places 
subject to air-raids. Placing him in a 
sitting-room, she said she would find Miss 
’Allow. He waited, turning the leaves of 
an illustrated journal wherein society 
beauties, starving Serbians, actresses with 
pretty legs, prize dogs, sinking ships, roy- 
alties, shells bursting, and padres reading 
funeral services testified to the catholicity 
of the public taste but did not assuage his 
nerves. What if their address were not 
known here? Why, in his fear of putting 
things to the test, had he let this month 
go by? An old lady was sitting by the 
hearth, knitting. ‘She may know,” he 
thought; ‘‘she looks as if she’d been here 
forever.” And, approaching her, he said, 

“‘T can assure you those socks are very 
much appreciated, ma’am.”’ 

The old lady bridled over her spectacles. 

“Tt passes the time,” she said. 

“Oh, more than that! It helps to win 
the war, ma’am.” 

‘The old lady’s lips moved at the cor- 
ners; she did not answer. ‘‘Deaf,” he 
thought. 

“May Laskif you knew my friends, Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Laird, and Miss Pierson?” 

- The old lady cackled gently: 

“Oh, yes! A pretty young girl—as pretty 
as life. She used to sit with me.” 

“Where have they gone? Can you tell 
me?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know at all.” 

It was a little cold douche on his heart. 
He longed to say: ‘‘Stop knitting a min- 
ute, please. It’s my life to know.” But 
the tune of the needles answered, “It’s my 
life to knit.” And he turned away to the 
window. 

“She used to sit just there—quite still.” 

Fort looked down at the window-seat. 
So—she used to sit just here, quite still. 

“What a dreadful war this is!”’ said the 
old lady. ‘Have you been at the front?” 

Ves.?’ 

“To think of the poor young girls who’ll 
never have husbands! I’m sure I think 
it’s dreadful.” 

“Yes,” said Fort; “it’s dreadful.” And 
then a voice from the doorway said: 

“Did you want Doctor and Mrs. Laird, 
sir? East Bungalow, their address is; it’s 
a little out on the north road. Anyone 
will tell you.” 

With a sigh of relief, Fort looked grate- 
fully at the old lady who had called Noel 
as “‘ pretty as life.” 
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“Young men _ should 
study business thoroly. 
As to opportunities, there 
are ten today where there 
wasone,Ssixty years ago.” 
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“The Captains of In- 
dustry in America are not 
seeking money; they are 
looking for brains— 
specialized brains.” 


. ~JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


—CHAS. M. SCHWAB 


Put Yourself In a Bigger Job 


“Since taking my 
course witl. LaSalle 
Extension University 
my earning capacity 
has increased 400 per 
cent.”’ H.S. W. 


“Your course has 
benefited me so much 
that it netted me a 
500 per cent profit in 
a year.”” F. H. 

“Salary increased 
288 per cent within a 
year from enroll- 
ment.” L.C. R. 

“Returns in six 
months were 10 times 
the cost of the 
course.” F. J. F. 

“Have received ad- 
ditional remuneration 
enough to cover cost 
of six courses. Am 
now Business Man- 
ager of acorporation 
with assets of over 
$4,000,000.”” W. M. C. 

“Have been ad- 
vanced five positions 
since taking LaSalle 
Course.’’ H. C. L. 

“Since taking the 
LaSalle Course I have 
increased my salary 
nearly 300 per cent,” 
‘ 


The call for specialized brains in business is more insistent than ever 
before. Salaries from $3,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year and even larger are ready now 
for proficient Business Managers, Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Banking Experts, Cost Accountants, Sales Managers, Traffic Managers, Inter- 
state Commerce Experts and Correspondence Managers. 

This is your big opportunity. You can step into one of these positions the day 
you can show that you can handle the work. You know what the demand 
is and what the pay is now for men who can do more than mere routine work. 
Train in any of these departments of business and get out of the small place— 
be above the job hunting class—draw a bigger salary check. 


Train By Mail—Now 


Stay where you are while you are 
gelung this knowledge which makes 
promotion certain. Only your spare 
time is required to secure precisely the 
training for which Business pays the 
large salaries. Get in months under 
the direction of the LaSalle experts, 
information you cannot obtain in years 
from your own experience. Every sub- 


ject completely covered—made clear. 

You will also have the privileges of 
our Consulting Service—which entitle 
you to the free advice of our experts 
on any special business problem at any 
time you need it. 

The tuition is small and you can 
pay on our easy terms—a little each 
month if you wish. 


LaSalle Members With Large 


Organizations 


tion has 273; Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
626; Swift & Company 221; Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway 455; The Stand- 
ard Oil Company 286; and many other 
great organizations have each employed 
from 50 to 500 LaSalle trained men. 


More than 20,000 new members en- 
roll annually, and are reaping big 
rewards from LaSalle training. Over 
1000 employees of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. have enrolled with our institu- 
tion. The United States Steel Corpora- 


Send the Coupon for Full Information 


Find out about this LaSalle training for advancement. Mail the coupon and 
we will send full] information about any of the courses, the moderate fee and the 
easy terms. We will also send our valuable book ““Ten Years’ Promotion In One” 
per cent bonus payable of which a leading Chicago executive said: “‘Worth $5 a copy.’’ Your copy is 
every 3 months.’’P.O.B. free—ready for you now. Mail the coupon today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY f 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 555-R Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion In One,’ also catalog and_particulars K 
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passed bar examina- 
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Training for Official, Managerial, Training for executive positions \ 


Sales and Executive positions in 
Business. 
BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
Ci iew Course) Training for posi- 
tions as House Correspondents, 
Superviscrs of Correspondence, 
Mail Sales Directors, Correspon- 
dence Critics, Letter Executives; 
and in the handling of all special 
correspondence (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc.) in 
which expert letter-writing ability 
is required. 


in Banks and Financial Institu- 
tions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 
Officers, Financial Managers, etc. 


LAW: 

training for admission to Bar and 
Executive Business positions re- 
quiring legally trained men. De- 
gree of LL. B. conferred. 

| INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: Training 
for positions as Railroad and 
Industrial Traffic Managers, 
Traffic Experts, etc. 


ieee ee PUBLIC 

SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech — 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, etc. 


AR le eer poe SPANISH: 

Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


fie ENGLISH: : 

Training for positions s Business 
Correspondents, Business Litera- 
ture and Copy Writers. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Eltrsiting for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
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An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


HONIC’S 
BALDPATE 
HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 


Nourishes and strengthens the fol- 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. Relieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and secre- 
tions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil. Makes 
the hair light and fluffy. 


Send 10c for Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better 
Barber Shops 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West 34th Street, Dept. C. 
Sold by all druggists or send $1.00 
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UST as the 
strength of a 
building is de- 
pendent upon its 
foundations, so are 
healthy teeth  de- 


pendent upon healthy 
gums: 


Permit the gums to 
become. inflamed or 
tender and you weaken 
the foundation of the 
teeth- This condition is 
called Pyorrhea (Riggs. 
Disease). Loosening of 
teeth is a direct result. 
And spongy, receding 
gums invite painful 
too th-base decay. 
They act, too, as so 
many doorways for 
disease germs to enter 
the system— infecting 
the joints or tonsils — 
or causing other ail- 
ments. 


Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease) attacks four 
out of five people who 
are over forty. And 
many under that 
age, also. Its first 
symptom is tender 
gums- So you should 
look to your gums! 
Use Forhan’s, which 
positively prevents 
Pyorrhea if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently. It also 
scientifically cleans 
the teeth— keeps 
them white and 
clean. Brush 
your teeth with it. 


If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
gpecial treatment. 


30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Avenue, 
New York 
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Learn Movie Acting! 
A fascinating profession that pays big. Would you like t» 
know if you are adapted to this work? Send 10c for our 
Twelve = Hour Talent Tester or Key to Movie Acting 
Aptitude, and find whether you are suited to take up 
Movie Acting, Instructive and valuable. Send dime or 
stamps today. Interesting, illustrated booklet on Movie 
Acting included FREE. FILM BUREAU, Jackson, Mich. 
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Oartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develap your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate, and let 
ren usexplain. The W. I. EVANS SOHOOL OF 
CARTOONING, 889 Leader Bldg., Olevelund, Ohio 
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Learn at Home! 


If over18,youcan become a Trained 
Nurse with Diploma. Learn at home, 
yin Bare time. System founded by 
Orville J. Perkins, M D. Thousands 
of students during past 20 years. 

7 Earn $18 to $30 a Week 
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simple and practical. Write for book and 32 

) Lesson Pages Free. Nurse’s outfit free to un- 
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terms, Hospital experience if desired. School 
chartered pees of Mlinois. Authorized Di- 


> plomas.ChicagoSchoolbof Nursing, Dept. 
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“‘Good-afternoon, ma’am.”’ 

‘“‘Good-afternoon.”” The needles clicked, 
and little movements occurred’at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

Fort went out. He could not find a 
vehicle, and was a long time walking. 
The bungalow was ugly, of yellow brick 
pointed with red. It lay about two-thirds 
up between the main road and cliffs, and 
had a rock garden, and a glaring, brand- 
new look in the afternoon sunlight. He 
opened the gate, uttering one of those 
‘prayers which come so glibly from unbe- 
‘lievers when they want anything. A baby’s 
crying answered it, and he thought with 
ecstasy, ‘‘Heaven, she 7s here!” Passing 
the rock garden, he could see a lawn at the 
back of the house and a perambulator out 
there under a holm-oak tree, and Noel— 
surely Noel herself! Hardening his heart, 
‘he went forward. In a lilac sunbonnet, 
|she was bending over the perambulator. 
He came softly on the grass, and was quite 
close before she heard him. He had pre- 
pared no words, and just held out his 
hand. The baby, interested in the shadow 


falling across its pram, ceased crying. Noel 


took his hand. Under the sunbonnet, 
| which hid her short hair, she seemed older 
and paler, as if she felt the heat. He had 
no feeling that she was glad to see him. 

“How do you do? Have you seen Gra- 
tian? She ought to be in.” 

“‘T didn’t come to see her; I came to 
see you.” 

Noel pointed to the baby. 

“Here he is.”’ 

Fort stood at the end of the perambu- 
lator, and looked at that other fellow’s 
baby. In the shade of the hood, with the 
frilly clothes, it seemed to him lying with 
its head down-hill. It had scratched its 
snub nose and bumpy forehead, and its 
blue eyes stared up at its mother with 
solemn intensity; the fatness of its cheeks 
caused those eyes to have no under-lids 

“T wonder what they think about,” he 
said. 

Noel put her finger into the baby’s fist. 

“They only think when they want 
something.”’ 

““That’s a deep saying; but his eyes are 
awfully interested in you.” 

Noel smiled. 

““He’s a darling!” she said, in a whisper. 

‘“‘And so are you,” he thought, “‘if only 


I dared say it!” 

“Daddy is here,” she said suddenly, 
without looking up. ‘‘He’s sailing for 
Egypt the day after to-morrow. He 
doesn’t like you.” 

Fort’s heart gave a jump. Why did she 
tell him that, unless—unless she was just 
a little on his side? 


Cdl: expected: that,” he wsaidy lay a 
sinner, as you know.” 
Noel looked up at him. ‘‘Sin!” she 


said, and bent again over her baby. The 
word, the tone in which she said it, crouch- 
ing over her baby, gave him the thought, 
“Tf it weren’t for that little creature, I 
shouldn’t have a dog’s chance.”’ 

“Tl go and see your father. 
age 

“T think so.” 

““May I come to-morrow?” 

“Tt’s Sunday—and daddy’s last day.” 

“Ah! Of course.” He did not dare to 
look back, to see if her gaze was following 
him, but he thought, ‘‘Chance or no 
chance, I’m going to fight for her tooth 


Is he 


and nail.” 
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In a room darkened.against the evening 
sun, Pierson was sitting on a sofa, reading. 
The sight of that khakied figure discon- 
certed Fort, who had not realized that 
there would be this metamorphosis. The 
narrow face, clean-shaven now, with its 
deep-set eyes and compressed lips, looked 
so much more priestly now, in spite of 
this brown garb. He felt his hope sud- 
denly to be very forlorn indeed. And 
rushing his fences, he began abruptly, 

“T’ve come to ask you, sir, for your 
permission to marry Noel, if she will have 
me.” He had thought Pierson’s face 
gentle; it was not gentle now. 

“Did you know I was here, then, Cap- 
tain Fort?” 

“TI saw Noel in the garden. I’ve said 
nothing to her, of course. But she told 
me you were starting to-morrow for Egypt; 
so I shall have no other chance.” 

“T am sorry you have come. It is not 
for me to judge, but I don’t think you will 
make Noel happy.” 

‘May I ask why, sir?” 

“Captain Fort, the world’s judgment 
of these things is not mine; but since you 
ask me, I will tell you frankly. My cousin 
Leila has a claim on you. It is her you 
should ask to marry you.” 

“IT did ask her; she refused.” 

“T know. She would not refuse you 
again if you went out to her.” 

“T am not free to go out to her; besides, 
she would refuse. She knows I don’t love 
her, and never have.” 

** “Never have?’ ” 

£NO:2 

“Then why—— 

“Because I’m a man, I suppose, and a 
fool.” 

“Tf it was simply ‘because you are a 
man,’ as you call it, it is clear that no prin- 
ciple or faith governs you. And yet you 
ask me to give you Noel—my poor Noel, 
who wants the love and protection not of 
a ‘man,’ but of agood mah. No, Captain 
Fort; no!” 

Fort bit his lips. 

“Tm clearly not a good man in your 
sense of the word; but I love her terribly, 
and I would protect her. I don’t in the 
least know whether she’ll have me. I 
don’t expect her to, naturally. But I 
warn you that I mean to ask her, and to 
wait for her. I’m so much in love that I 
can do nothing else.”’ 

“The man who is truly in love does 
what is best for the one he loves.” 

Fort bent his head. 

“That’s true,” he said. “And Ishall 
never trade on her position. If she can’t 
feel anything for me now or in the future, 
I sha’n’t trouble her—you may be sure of 
that. But if, by some wonderful chance, 
she should, I know I can make her happy, 
Sirs 4 

Pierson touched the lapel of his tunic. 

“Captain Fort, I am going far away 
from here and leaving her without protec- 
tion. I trust to your chivalry not to ask 
her till I come back.” 

Fort threw up his head. 

“No, no; I won’t accept that position.” 

Pierson came slowly up to him. 

“In my view,” he said, “you are as 
bound to Leila as if you were married to 
her.” 

“You can’t expect me to take the priest’s 
view, sir.” 
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Pierson’s lips trembled. 

“Vou call it the ‘priest’s view;’ I think it 
is only the view of a mianof honor.” 

_ Fort reddened. 

“That’s for my conscience,” he said 
stubbornly. “I can’t tell you, and I’m 
not going to, how things began. I was a 
fool. But I did my best, and I know that 
Leila doesn’t think I’m bound. If she 
had, she would never have gone. When 
there’s no feeling—there never was real 
feeling on my side—and when there’s this 
terribly real feeling for Noel, which I never 
sought, which I tried to keep down, which 
I ran away from——” 

“Did you?” 

“Ves. To go on with the other was 
foul. I should have thought you might 
have seen that, sir; but I did go on with 
it. It was Leila who made an end.” 

“Leila behaved nobly, I think.’ 

“She was splendid; but that doesn’t 
make me a brute.” 

Pierson turned away to the window, 
whence Fort knew he could see Noel. He 
turned back again suddenly and said: 

“Tt is repugnant to me. Is there never 
to be any purity in her life?” 

“Ts there never to be any life for her? 
At your rate, sir, there will be none. I’m 
no worse than other men, and I love her 
more than they could.” 

For fully a minute Pierson stood silent 
before he said: 

“Forgive me if I’ve spoken harshly. I 
didn’t mean to. I love her intensely; I 
wish for nothing but her good. But all 
my life I have believed that for a man 
there is only one woman—for a woman 
only one man.” 

“Then, sir,” Fort burst out, angry, “you 
wish her——”’ 

Pierson put his hand up as if to ward 


‘off a blow. 


“We are all made of flesh and blood,” 
Fort continued, “‘and it seems to me that 
you think we aren’t.” 

“We have spirits, too, Captain Fort.” 
The voice was suddenly so gentle that 
Fort’s anger evaporated. 

“T have a great respect for you, sir; but 
a greater love for Noel, and nothing in this 
world will prevent me trying to give my 
life to her.” 

A smile quivered over Pierson’s face. 


“If you try, then I can but pray that, 


you will fail.” 

Fort did not answer and went out. He 
walked slowly away from the bungalow, 
with his head down, sore, angry, and yet 
—trelieved. He knew where he stood; nor 
did he feel that he had been worsted— 
those strictures had not touched him. 
Convicted of immorality, he remained 


‘conscious of private justifications, in the 


way that human beings have. Only one 


little corner of memory, unseen and un- 


Criticized by his opponent, troubled him. 
He pardoned himself the rest; the one 
thing he did not pardon was the fact that 
he had known Noel before his liaison with 
Leila commenced, had even let Leila sweep 
him away on an evening when he had been 
in Noel’s company. For that, he felt a real 
disgust with himself. And all the way 


_back to the station, he kept thinking: ‘“‘ How 


could I? I deserve to lose her! Still, I 
shall try; but not now—not yet!’ And, 
wearily enough, he took the train back to 
town. ; 

The conclusion of Saint’s Progress 

will appear in June Cosmopolitan. 


The Best Lawful Lens 


Glaring headlights are unlawful almost everywhere today. 
They have always been offensive and unsafe. A million motorists, 


and many leading car makers, 
. Lenz. 


have quit them for the Warner- 


Your turn has come, and we urge you to act now. 


Forbidden Lights Not One-Tenth 
So Effective 


The Warner-Lenz is legal every- 
where. It conforms to the Golden 
Rule. Yet it sheds a tenfold better 
light than shaft-lights, which are out- 
laws. 


The blinding shaft-light overlit a 
narrow bit of road. Its rays pierced 
straight ahead. The roadsides, ditches, 
curves and turns were left unlighted 
by it. 

Insert the Warner-Lenz and shaft- 
lights become flood-lights. Far and 
near, wide and close, the entire scene 
is lighted. Your entire range of vision 
is made clear as day. 

There are no direct beams, no glare 
rays. So laws do not restrict this 
light to 42 inches high. The road 
signs are made clear. 

Rise and fall of the car does not 
affect this light, nor does turning of 


Packard 
Stutz 
Peerless 

oon 
Murray 
Crawford 
Fiat 


Standard Equipment on 


Ohio Electric Anderson 


Marmon Standard 8 

Lenox Nas 

Dorris Doble Steam 
Rock Falls 


Motor Trucks 


Lombard Tractor 


the lens in the lamp-rim. That is 
vitally important. 


Warner Stands Alone 


The Warner-Lenz, from the very 
start, has held supreme place among 
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lawful lenses. Today it stands alone, _ 


both with motorists. and engineers, 
when dozens of types have fallen. 

. It means a vastly better light, yet a 
courteous light and lawful. It means 
a widespread, unrestricted, all-reveal- 
ing light. 

Let your dealer insert them. Not 
some eccentric lens, but Warner-Lenz 
—the type that won. See how they 
change night driving. Nothing else 
which costs so little adds so much to 
motoring joy. 


Go change today. 


White 
Westcoct 
Case 

avis 
McFarlan 
Daniels 8 
Cunningham 


Vim 


This is A. P. Warner of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame and 
Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


$3.50 to $5.00 Per Set, According to Size 


West of Rockies, 25c Per Pair Extra 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY 
914 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ust as a Sign that, 
You haven't “forgot 


“Busy as my father was, he always used to bring 
home roses to my mother. It gave him as much plea- 
sure as it gave her. And she—she accepted it as 


a token of his constant, kindly thoughts of her. She 
loved him just that much more for remembering.” : 
“Whose Birthday 
; : comes in 
So one man writes about his father—a 
father who became a very big man be- s no iene 
. Son Mon Tye Weo Tnu Fri Sav 
cause he recognized the great truth that S12 a 8 
“A soul is greater than a subway.” Bi 30 Bi 33 53 34 35 36 
s y- g 27 28 29 30 Sy 
business men do not shut their hearts to 
sentiment. Do you know that by the 


use of the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Service 
you can have your order 
delivered in any city in 
the United States and 
in actions, are as seeds that never grow. Canada in a few hours? 
Easter Flowers—for April 20—Place your order with your local Florist now. 


Do not forget “her” birthday this year 
—“Say it with Flowers,” you millions of 
husbands, sons, brothers and sweethearts. 

Motives of kindness, unless expressed 


> 


The florist displaying the sign ‘‘Say it with Flowers’? is a member of the American 
Society of Florists and has advantages that he can pass along to you when you buy flowers 


Lend Me Three 
_ Feet of Floor Space 
- for Thirty Days 


_ Pll Cut Your Ice Bills 


RDER a beautiful White Frost Refrigerator on a month’s trial. I’ll 
show you a veal qualzty refrigerator—one that holds the tempera- 

: ture without eating its head off inice. The only round white enamel 
refrigerator on earth. Revolving shelves save room inside and out, move-easy cas- 
tors, cork cushion doors, noiseless and air-tight. Steel walls insulated with granu- 


lated cork, crystal glass water cooler, easy to fill. 9 
Isell direct to you—no middlemen. I pay freight 
ie Sota) terms—$6.50 brings a 1 e 70 
ite Frost at once, balance pay as you use. 
Pay as y' SANITARY & 


Write today for catatog. H. L. SMITH, Pres. 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. efrigera 


5V6N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan 


=} SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond 

§ shipped for inspection, charges pre- 
| paid. Examine carefully- if satisfied 
pay 1-5 and keep it—ba'ance 10% monthly. If 
yy unsatisfactory, return our expense. DON’T PAY A OENT unless you’re 

sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR VALUE. Every Diamond gua™- 
anteed. Exchangeable at YEARLY INOREASE in VALUE Of 8%. 
10% DISCOUNT ON ALL CASH PUROHASES. Send TODAY for FREE 
Catalog No. 4L. J.M.LYON & CO., 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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The Last Adventure 


(Continued from page 39) 


But Dan doubted it he could catch uy 
with her now. She had started off at ¢ 
good pace, and he could not hobble s¢ 
very fast. ; 

While he was debating the idea, Hamlet. 
wise, without coming to any active de. 
cision, the other man on the bench, whe 
was not troubled. with so many menta 
processes, got up suddenly and started off 
in the direction in which the girl had dis: 
appeared. = : 

That put the spurs to the Americar 
officer’s decision. Not ten seconds behinc 
the straw hat, Daniels set out in deter 
mined pursuit, limping along at a pace hi 
would not have believed himself capable of 

He couldn’t say exactly why he followed 
There wasn’t any reason. He did no 
know the girl or the man, would not b 
justified in following them, even if he did 
and did not have an idea what he wouk 
do if he should catch up with them. Th 
chances were that this was not the girl hi 
friend had wanted to find, anyway. Othe 
girls wore their hair in that fashion. No 
there was no sense to his action—it wa 
only a sort of psychic hunch that he wa: 
going on, an impulsive answer to the cal 
of Opportunity. 

Whatever impulse it was, it drove hin 
rapidly enough, so that he soon overtool 
the whiskered interloper. 

By that time, however, they had left th 
promenade terrace proper and had begui 
to mount the incline that led to the towi 
on the heights. The grade made th 
American officer slow up a little, and th 
white hat gained a better lead. But ther 
was no one else on the walk between them 
and there was little danger of losing th 
view-halloo for some time. 

And then the straw hat stopped. —. 

Daniels rather guessed why, and hi 
suspicion was confirmed, a moment later 
when he drew nearer and found two figure 
on the sidewalk. . The other one was th 
girl in the black cloak. 

He slackened his pace even more, so a 
not to pass them too rapidly, and as h 
slowed down, the folly of his pursuit struc 
him fully for the first time. What shee 
nonsense for him, a logical person, as h 
was firmly convinced, to be chasing phar 
tom moths on the esplanade of a fashior 
able resort! : 

But as he wavered toward turning back 
a low cry from the group ahead of hit 
drove his logic back to its shelter, and h 
stepped forward briskly once more. 

It was the girl who had spoken, and sh 
had said simply, “‘Non; non!” but ther 
was an unmistakable note of distress i 
her voice that could not be ignored. 

The man’s hand was on the girl’s arn 
and he was apparently attempting to lea 
her off from the main thoroughfare to one < 
the numerous bypaths. The girl was tryin 
to pull away. 

Impulse, in command of the American 
movements, made him step up to the tw 
and break the man’s grip with a twist of th 
wrist. | 

“Allow me, mademoiselle,’ he sai 
offering his own arm. 

The man in the straw hat got his ct 
immediately and faded into a bobbir 
white dot headed down the hill. Danie 
paid no further attention to him. Neith 


#] 
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need anyone else, except, perhaps, his suf- 
fering wife, who probably has to trim his 
whiskers from time :to time and sew an 
occasional new ribbon on his jaunty straw 
head-gear. 

But the girl remained, her hand on 


Daniels’ arm resting quite tranquilly, just , 


as if it had always been there and belonged 
there by right. And his felt an agreeable 
content with the confiding way that she 
allowed herself to be taken in charge. 

What next? It suddenly occurred to Dan 
that he had no idea what to do with his 
white elephant. Perhaps the best plan 
would be to ask the lady herself where she 
wished to be delivered. 

That involved using the unwieldy 
medium of the French language, but Dan 
struck out manfully. 

“ Mademoiselle, si vous voulez, je vous— 
Mais non. Je fais ce que vous voulez, 
mademoiselle. Si vous avez le désir de—” 
Ee stopped and floundered. “‘Darn! What 
the Sam Hill is the word for ‘go home’?” 

“Aller chez vous,” suggested the girl 
practically. He did not notice it so much 
then, but he afterward recollected that 
her very first words to him had that same 
tender, musical note that he was always 
to associate with her voice. 

“You speak English?” he asked, startled 
by her comprehension of his question in 
that language. 

“One leetle, monsieur. I studied ze 
language English for two years in ze school, 
mest-ce pas? But you speak French very 
well, monsieur.”’ 

“T’d believe that,” observed Dan dryly, 
“if I hadn’t heard every French person in 
this polite country say the same thing to 
every American who could say ‘Oui’ and 
‘Merci’ without the aid of a dictionary.” 

“Comment? I not understand when you 
speak it so fast.”” She spoke very slowly 
and deliberately herself, as if to set the 
pace. It was also evident that she had to 
search her memory for words. ‘“‘I have not 
spoken ze English much since several 
years.” 

They were walking on up the hill. 
Nearer the top, the walk was swallowed up 
in the velvet shadows of trees. 

For the first time, she noticed his limp. 

“Ah, monsieur, it is that you are blessé 
—wounded, ’est-ce pas? Forgive me that 
I should make you to walk so far.” 

“Tt’s nothing to amount to anything,” 
he responded. ‘‘Only, when I walk much, 
as I have to-day, I tire easily.”” He spoke 
slowly himself now, with appreciable pauses 
between words, better to allow each one to 
sink in and be classified by itself. 

“Then you must sit yourself down one 
moment,” she insisted solicitously. ‘“‘There 
is one banc—one bench—somewhere all 
near to this place.’ She turned irreso- 
lutely an instant and then led him off the 
walk by a beaten path to a sort of a park 
bench overlooking the sea- -wall. ‘Here 
you shall rest, monsieur.”” She sat down 
beside him. “It is well, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Tt certainly is,” Dan agreed fervently. 
It surely was not what he expected when 
he had allowed his friend, Rapley Harp, 
to set off alone in search of romance less 
than an hour before, but the situation had 
a definite charm of immediacy and oppor- 
tunism that held enthralled his curiosity 
and interest. 

When he thought of Harp starting out 
deliberately to comb the shadows for 
adventure and of himself stumbling upon 


has passed on—and the grown-up world 
mourns. In the hearts of the little children 
is a void that cannot be filled—but that can 
be forgotten by the reading and re-reading 
of those simple and childlike poems. 


No more does Uncle Sam’s postman 
stagger under the weight of 10,000 letters— 
the tribute of the children of the world to 
their Uncle Sydney (James Whitcomb Riley) 
on his birthday. Riley has passed on but 
his work lives. You can read it to your 
children—and enrich their lives and yours 
for all times. 


Those of us who missed things in child- 
hood—missed learning to ride or to swim— 


James 


’ Whitcomb 
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“There, Little Girl, 
Don’t Cry!” 


She had broken her heart—the same 
little girl who had broken her doll so 
many, 
Riley’s words of cheer and comfort, 
“There, little girl, don’t cry!’ tell, 
at once, what Riley has meant to 
the world. 

His is he great, warm heart we 


many years before—and 


turn to in trouble. His is 
the spirit that brings joy and 
comiort. The strong soul 

that could bear the 


= troubles of a world, 


and never flinch un- 
‘;a? der hisown. A home 

’ which has no Riley 
is a house without 
flowers. 


RILEY 


feel that there is a lack that can never be 
made up. Even more is this so with things 
of the spirit. The child whose imagination 
has been enriched by the beauty and charm 
of Riley, carries a treasure to old age—a 
treasure hard to get later on. 


From the little girl who said she feit all 
alone without him to the President of the 
United States, who pays him tribute, Riley 
is in all hearts—big and little. 


And James Whitcomb Riley’s prose alone 
would have made himfamous. Mark Twain 
declared the “Old Soldier’s Story” the best 
story ever told. This and all his other 
stories and essays are included in this 
edition. 


Now at « Specially Reduced Price 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the publishers of Mark Twain, and said that they 
would be glad to reduce their royalty so that we could place his works in the homes of all those who love 


him. 


So we are able to make this complete set of all Riley’s works, 


beautifully illustrated by Howard 


Chandler Christy and others—at a very low price—for the present. 
Only one edition of Riley’s complete works has been made up to now—and that sold from $125 to $1750 


a set. 


Yet you can have your set for less than one-fifth the lowest price made before. 


If the books are not full of joy and inspiration for you and your children, send them back at our expense. 
If they are all you expected, you pay for them in little monthly payments that you will never notice. It 


costs you nothing—puts you under no obligation. 


Send the coupon, only, no money. 


The generosity of the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper and Brothers give you'a rare opportunity. 


Don’t miss it. 
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He Will Take 


The Bubble Grains, As You Know 


Offer a boy a dish of bread and milk, and a dish of Puffed Wheat 
in milk. You know he will take, ten times in ten, these flaky, 
toasted bubbles. 


In Puffed Wheat every food cell is exploded. The grains are 
shot from guns. He gets a scientific food, where digestion is 
easy and complete. 


When children like it better—vastly better—why not serve 
some Puffed Grain to them in every bowl of milk? 


Offer Him Choice At Breakfast 


Serve Puffed Wheat to him, and beside it any other wheat food. 


He will see in Puffed Wheat flimsy, toasted bubbles, puffed 
to eight times normal size. 


He will taste an almond flavor, much like toasted nuts. 


There was never a whole-wheat dish ever created which could 
tempt a boy like that. 


When Puffed Grains are best for them, and are liked best, why 
not always serve them? 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
And Corn Puffs 


All Bubble Grains Each 15c 


Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(3062) 


‘do you think?” 
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it unintentionally and unawares, he 
laughed. 

“For why do you laugh, monsieur?”’ she 
inquired instantly. 

“At something you could not under- 
stand, mademoiselle. I beg your pardon 
for thinking of it at this moment.” 

She tried to look at him in the darkness 
as if to penetrate his secret. ; 

“Wait one moment,” she said, puzzled. 
‘Ts it not that you are ze officier américain 
who sat himself near to me down there?” 
She waved vaguely in the direction of the 
beach. 

“Ves,”’ Dan admitted reluctantly. “But 
how should you know that? You did not 
see me then.” 

“Sometimes,” she answered gravely, 

“one knows something without seeing, 
without hearing, even.’ 

Dan was constrained to admit this. He 
felt quite sure that this girl herself was a 
person whose presence one would instine- 
tively recognize anywhere, but he did not 
attempt to explain his conviction. 

“And you followed me, monsieur?” she — 
pursued, when he did not offer any remark. 
“Why?” 

“T was coming this way, anyhow,” Dan 
defended, not lying exactly, because it was — 
possible to return to his hotel through town 
if-one did not mind a long walk. 

She accepted the a without 
further dispute. 

“What hour is it, monsieur?” she asked 
next. 

By way of reply, he extended his lumi- 
nous wrist-watch. Better to see, she took 
his hand in both of hers. ‘ What thrilling 
fingers she had! Dan was not quite pre- 
pared for the shock. Perhaps it was 
because he had been in the army so long, 
far from the presence of women folk and 
had known feminine companionship only 
through the medium of letters six weeks 
delayed. Perhaps. 

“Your hand, it is cold, one leetle, mon- 
sieurl” she exclaimed ‘commiseratingly. 
“For why? Because you are malade—ill, 
n est-ce pas?”’ With a gesture, she carried 
his hand to her cheek as if to warm it 
there. ‘‘You must, it is, of course, go to 
your hotel and take care of your good 
health.” 

“Tt’s early yet, is it not?” Dan protested. 

“I don’t know,” she answered. 

“But you just looked at my watch.” 

“T did so,” she admitted, with a little 
laugh, ‘‘but, monsieur, 1 did not see it.” 

“Who are you, and what are you?” 
Dan demanded, brushing aside the ques- 
tion of time as of relatively small impor- 
tance. 

‘“‘1?”? she answered, and then pondered 
his question a moment before replying. 
‘““My name is—you may call me Jacque- 
line if you wish. Once, some one, in Eng- 
lish, called me ‘ Jack,’ and I do not mind. 
My father, if you will, was one general of 
France, long years ago, one engineer gen- 
eral, n’est-ce pas? My mother yet lives 
in Paris, and there is also one brother at ze 
front—one soldier in ze artillery.” She 
laughed. ‘“‘That’s all, monsieur.’ 

He had not meant to pry into her family 
history. 

“T asked of yourself, Jacq—”’ He hesi- 
tated a moment at using her first name. 

“Jacqueline,” she prompted. 

“Tell me about yourself, Jacqueline.” 

“That is very simple. J am—how old 


™ 
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“Twenty-four,” he hazarded. 

“Twenty-three,” she corrected. ‘But 
it matters not. I am young enough. And 
old enough, too. I have learned much. 
Once, in Paris, I worked in one office— 
typist—n’est-ce pas?—for one year. Later, 
I posed somewhat for one artist who makes 

designs for La Vie Parisienne. Now I am 
here at Biarritz for the summer. This 
winter, I go to Nice. Perhaps then the 
war will be over and I return to Paris. 
Who knows?” 

Yes; it was simple, but not so very 
explanatory. It was vague as to details. 
Dan tried to be shocked a little at the 
idea of posing for illustrations for La Vie 
Parisienne—because he had seen that 
sprightly magazine—but failed “utterly. 
Things seemed, someway, to be different 
here. Nothing really mattered at all. 

In return, he told her a little about him- 
self, tried to make her understand the 
country he lived in, failing in this because 
she could not get the American point of 
view. He was surprised to find that he 
comprehended her lack of understanding. 
Some of the things he told her sounded 
unfamiliar even to himself. America.was 
indeed a remote country. 

It must have been half an hour later that 
she rose from the bench. 

“Now it is necessary that I should go 
_home—really,” she said. ‘‘No; you should 
not accompany me,” she added, when he 
proposed to go with her. ‘Your hotel is 
over there, I think.”” She pointed unerr- 
ingly in the direction and laughed a little. 
“You are wounded, and my pension is 
many minutes far from here.” 

“But I don’t mind,” he insisted, “and if 
some one should——” 

“T have no fear,” she replied to his 
thought. 

“Nevertheless, I may as well go, any- 
way.” 

“Perhaps,” she said slowly, almost 
reluctantly, ‘it is I who do not wish that 
you should, because I do not want you to 
know where [ live.”’ 

“But why?” 

“Because, monsieur, it will be much 
better should you forget me soon, very 
soon, but—oh, surely not before to-morrow 
morning.” She held out her hand to him 
in token of farewell. 

For some reason quite foreign to his 
habit and nature, Dan took her palm in 
pet of his and raised her fingers to his 

ips. 

The result was quite surprising to him— 

‘to both, perhaps. She drew her hand back 
suddenly and pressed it to her own face. 
Then she started away. 

‘“‘Good-night,”’ she said, when she was 
the length of the bench from him. 

“‘ Good-night.”’ 

“ Monsieur?” 

ce Ves? 

“Tf, when you sat down beside me that 
first time by the beach—you remember?— 
if you had spoken to me then, I would have 
answered you and would not have run 
away.” 

“Why, Jack?” He advanced a step 
toward her, but felt rather than saw her 
gesture motioning him back. ‘ Why?” 

“Because—because I was so very, 
very lonely—for—some one—like—you— 
and——”’ 

“And what?” 

“ And—I—never—met—one—before.” 

Then she was gone. 
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The Patented KEROGAS 
Burner Makes Good 
Oil Stoves Better 


When you buy an oil stove,no matter whose make it may 
be, look at the burners. There is the ‘heart’ of the stove. 
If the name ‘““KEROGAS” appears on the burners, you are 
making no mistake—you’re buying certain satisfaction. 


The KEROGAS Burner goes on reliable oil stoves—well 
constructed, honestly made articles and its unusual merit 
makes good stoves better. 


First of all, the KEROGAS Burner gives an intense, con- 
centrated flame within a flame right against the cooking 
vessel. This insures a quick heat which cuts cooking 
time in half. -And the degree of heat is always easily 
under control by the simple turn of a wheel which regu- 
lates it from the hottest fire to the slowest, simmering 
flame you may ever need. 

In addition to simplicity of control, fuel economy is a big 
feature. The KEROGAS Burner mixes a large quantity of air with 


the kerosene or coal oil it burns. The result of this vaporizing 
process is not only a hot flame but very small oil requirements. 


As to durability—well—one piece, all brass burner, leak, rust and 
trouble proof—simple, strong mechanism, all tending to make the 
KEROGAS last as long as the stove which carries it. 


Look for the Word ‘‘KEROGAS’’ on the Burner. It Is 
an Evidence of Quality in the Stove That Carries It 


See your dealer today. 


A.J. LINDEMANN ¢& HOVERSON CO. 


1214 First Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


Do YOUR savings 


earn over 7%? 


Savings invested now in the securities of the 
greatest American industries will earn 


7% and over annually 


Unusually high yields are now possible because 
of the low prices at which many sound secur- 
ities are selling. : 
You. can purchase these securities on The Ten 
Payment Plan by paying 20% now and the 
balance in nine equal monthly payments. Buy 
one share or more—to suit your means. Divi- 
dends will be credited to you as due after your 
first payment. 

Let us send you alist of investment suggestions 
and our booklet C-5. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members: 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. y 


50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


~ This 7-Stone Diamond 
< Ring for > 495° 
Faster Speclal—s33hcoo ‘soticair’ 


Simply let us sendit for FREE 
examination. Don’t pay a penny. 
If Ring don’t satisfy you, simply 
return itfand you owe nothing. 


Send Your Name To-day 


for our Money Saving Jewelry 
Catalog 15-F and remember you 
are buying direct from WHOLE- 
SALERS at lowest prices. 


7 perfectly matched Blue 
Vhite Diamonds, uniform 
81Ze-color-brilliancy. Plat- 
innm Dise;Hand Engrayed 
14k Solid Gold Mounting. 


His Fortune Jumped 
$73.40 to $100,000! 


He was in Los Angeles on his honeymoon trip. His sav- 
ings had dwindled down to $73.40. He tanded a job at 
$40a week. And his wife saved over $470 the first year. 
That was seven years ago. Today he is worth $100,000, 


The Budget System 


He credits ali his success to the Budget System. lt taught 
him how to save by systematic spending—how to control 
his expenses. This system is universally endorsed. Maga- 
zines and newspapers print long articles about it. Fami- 
lies who use it are becoming independent financially, 


Palmer’s Household 
Money Maker 


shows you how. It explains everything. Oniy takes a few 
moments each day. Has pages for two years, and a plac> 
for every item. Easily worth $5.00, but costs only $2. 
That's less than a third of acentaday. Tt will repay the 
cost hundreds of times while you useit. Nothing you ever 
bought could do youso much good. And right now you 
need it more than ever. While prices are high, you need to 
save. But see what we are willing to do. 


Send No Money — Not Even Postage 


We want to send you Palmer’s Household Money Maker 
at ourexpense, You can look it over—see what a wonder- 
ful thing it is—keep it fivedays. Then if you think you can 
afford to be without it, send it back to us and pay us noth- 
ing. Butif youkeepit, youonly need tosend us $2. Think 
what a trifling amount for such a great help. It’s only a 
dollara year less thana third of a cent a day, because 
it lasts you two years. Send the coupon—no money or 
postage and see what this great system will do for you. 
es aaa oe OE Gee wee eee oe eee 
KRIEBEL & COMPANY 
631 Home Insurance Bldg.,CHICAGO 
You may send me Palmer’s Household Money Maker. 


prepaid. Within five days after receiv ng it I willsend you 
$2, or mai! it back to you. 


| At the hotel, Daniels found his friend, 


|| the artilleryman, in bed. But he was not 


asleep, and he opened one eye as his 
roommate came in. 

“Well, Don Juan, what keeps you out so 
late at night? I suppose you found some 
old fossil French attorney on a vacation, 
and you got all tied up in a discussion of 
how to bend the laws of your respective 
countries without breaking them. Gad, 
I wish I could amuse myself with bloodless 
facts the way you can!” 

Daniels was relieved at not having to 
answer Rap’s first question, and he let him 
ramble on and answer it himself. 

“‘Just why are you in so early?” he 
demanded of the man already in bed. 
“Didn’t you find romance in the shadows 
as you expected?” 

“No; I didn’t find a thing but disillu- 
sionment, as usual. I wish that, just once 
in this life, I could end a day as optimis- 
tically as I began it. The world is hollow; 
woman is a mockery, and——” 

“Just what in particular is biting you 
now?” 

“T’ll tell you what.” Rap sat up in bed, 
the better to emphasize his point. ‘‘Do 
you remember that girl in the green-silk 
bathing-suit?”’ 

Daniels steadied himself, and then an- 
swered in his usual voice: 

“Ves. Did you see her again?” 

“No; but I asked some people about 
her, and guess who she is.” 

“‘Couldn’t do it, old top. Who is she?” 

“She’s the meilleure amie, the protégée, 
to put it politely, of a French general. 
He leaves her here while he’s at the front. 
And the word has gone out to keep ‘hands 
off.’ She couldn’t be more inaccessible to 
acquaintance if she really were a queen.” 
He beat his pillow savagely. ‘‘My luck 
makes Job’s career look like an adventure 
in contentment.” He threw himself face 
downward in his pillow. 

Daniels turned out the light to preclude 
further conversation. He had several 
things to think out. 

Tt took him all night to do it. 


V 


THE uitimate esuli of his cogitations 
was the sensible and definite determination 
not to see this person, Jacqueline, again. 
As that was apparently her own wish also, 
judging from her reluctance to let him know 
where she lived and from her advice about 
forgetting her, it would doubtless be easy. 
Of course, even an acquaintance with her 
was out of the question—for Barbara’s 
sake. Even now he remembered guiltily 
how he had touched this French girl’s 
fingers with his lips the night before. 
Why, he must have been mad! 

Still, it was with something like a sigh 
that he banished his night of rioting 
thoughts and greeted the dawn and his own 
cold, logical self. 

“YT wish,” said Rap enviously, when they 
were at breakfast, ‘‘that I had an anchor 
somewhere the way you have. Here you 
are, calm, collected, and contented, and 
I’m still raging inwardly with disappoint- 
ment over that girl ’ve never met. To 
think that she is way out of reach, much 
more so than if she were married—in this 
country, I mean; so don’t be shocked. 
And you sit there, cool and refreshed, look- 
ing as if you had never seen the chasm that 
opened and closed beside you.” 
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“Do I look as fresh as all that?” 

#V ou-do.” 

“Good!” Daniels mentally congratu- 
lated himself on his acting abilities. 


lis 


“Se 


there were any nerves in that dining-room _ 


which ought to be yelling in siren protest, 
his were those very nerves. The day began 
auspiciously, then. Later, he would take 


anap, and by dinner-time life would be 


back in its beaten orbit once more. 


They went out on the beach for a morn- | 


ing stroll. It lasted until lunch-time and 
included a lazy dip in the sea. 


Daniels was vastly relieved because they : 


did not encounter Jacqueline. His expe- 


rience did not offer him any guide as to 4 


what to do if they did. Probably she 
would not recognize him at that or, even 
if she did, would not acknowledge it. 
Their acquaintance had begun and ended 
in deep shadow. 


The afternoon was just as lazy as the 


morning. The young men loafed together 
in bantering companionship. el 

“This place is certainly good medicine 
for you,” declared Rap seriously. ‘I never 
yet saw you take so much interest in people. 
Why, to-day you look into every girl’s 
face as if you were searching for some one. 
That’s quite the proper attitude. Ive 
always done it myself. But it’s a great 
improvement in you. The eager eye, the 
concealed but ready smile, and all that sort 
of thing are vastly becoming to you, old 
horse.” 

The infantryman made a hasty resolu- 
tion to conceal still further his ready smile 
and to dim entirely his eager eye. He had 
not been conscious that he was looking 
for anyone, but Rap’s accusation clarified 
to his own mind a certain mental uneasi- 
ness that was keeping him out in the open, 
on the most frequented terrace, when he 
ought really to be taking a nap or writing 
home. What he had been doing, as he now 
acknowledged to himself, was to search 
every face that passed, anxious, yet fearing, 
to find the one that belonged with the voice 
he had met the night before. It was only 
curiosity, he told himself—curiosity to see 
in the light of day the thing that had 
almost shaken him from his ideals. Help- 
ful disillusionment would be swift and 
certain, he felt sure. 

But, so far as he knew, she had not 
appeared on the beach all day. 

Nor was she there that night, although 
he rather consciously looked for her, and 
once, when Rap had gone off on his restless 
search for romance, he even went back to 
that bench where the adventure had begun. 

Lightning failed to hit him again. 


He arrived at the hotel long before his 


friend, and fell asleep in his chair, trying 
to think of something to write to Barbara. 
There did not seem to be a single thing in 
his experiences that would interest her in 
the least. 
poignantly when he had gotten her photo- 


graph out of his grip and set it up before 


him. 

It was before that portrait goddess that 
Rap found him bowed, his head on his 
arms, sound asleep, with the lights full on. 
Rap picked up the picture of the Amer- 
ican girl and examined it curiously. Dan 
had shown it to him before, but he had not 
been much interested. She was a good- 
looking girl, all right, beautiful even, but 
either the picture did her an injustice or 
she was cold, emotionless. Rap shook his 
head a little as he replaced the photograph 


of iy 


He had realized that more 
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and touched Dan gently on the shoulder 
to waken him. 

The next day was pretty much a repeti- 
tion of the same thing as the one before. 
All days are much alike at Biarritz. There 
is little to do, and everyone enjoys doing 
it slowly. 

But a more definite obsession to get 
another glimpse of the girl who called her- 
self Jacqueline took hold of Daniels and 
would not be denied. He cast shame to the 
winds, and began frankly to look for her, 
either alone or on restless strolls with his 
friend, who was amazed to find Dan the 
motive power of the party. Of course, the 
latter said nothing of his quest, and Rap 
certainly never would have guessed. He, 
Rap, appeared to have gotten over his own 
disappointment in first-class shape and was 
now engaged in juggling three or four 
simultaneous flirtations. 

But Jacqueline seemed to have disap- 
peared. Either that, or else Dan had passed 
her in the crowd without knowing her. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day after 
their arrival, as they were walking down 
from the hotel after luncheon, they were 
accosted by a blind and crippled beggar. 
There was nothing unusual about that, 
because France abounds in mendicants 
of all conceivable descriptions. 

Rap passed him by. 

“Couldn’t think of it, old chap. 
afraid I might change my luck.” 

“What do you mean—‘change your 
luck’?” Daniels demanded, when they had 
walked on past. 

“Don’t you know that superstition?” 

SoNo:7” 

“I thought everyone did. The idea is 
that if you give something to a crippled 
beggar, you are sure to change your luck, 
that’s all. Hehas to bea bona-fide cripple, 
or it doesn’t work.” 

“T trust, then, that you will wait a 
minute for me.” 

Dan left his friend and turned back for 
an instant to the waiting-post of the beggar, 
to whom he gravely presented all the 
change in his pocket. Rap looked at him 
in astonishment. 

“T hope you don’t mind my saying that 
you are one of the most entertaining darn 
fools I ever met,” he said, when Dan came 
back. ‘You interest me extremely. No; 
don’t tell me why you did that. It would 
spoil the charm. Besides, I’ll have a 
peach of a time all the afternoon trying to 
guess.” 

“You never will.” 

“Perhaps.” Rap looked at him quizzi- 
cally. “But I’ve got you for five francs 
that I do.” 

“Check.” 

Going back to the hotel that. same after- 
noon, on the way to dinner, they met her. 
And, having met her, Dan wondered how 
he could ever have doubted his ability 
to recognize her at any time or any place 
that their paths should cross. 

She was dressed differently, of course. 
This time she had on a short, tailored 
walking-skirt, white stockings and shoes, 
the latter sensible, low-heeled affairs, a 
trim, white-wool sweater with blue stripes 
round the bottom and on the sailor coilar, 
and a close-fitting tam-o’-shanter kind of 
cap, such as she had worn that night. This 
was a blue one, and on one side was em- 
broidered a glistening golden butterfly. 

But the girl was thesame. Dan suddenly 
discovered that he had known all the time 
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URING these fast-moving times of readjustment, of 
reconstruction, when everyoneis crowding the duties 
of days into hours, the need of healthful, blood-making 


out-in-the-open exercise is more than ever necessary. 


Nothing ever has equaled the bicycle 
as a means of keeping the body fit for the 
tasks ahead, the brain clear for the quick 
action demanded of it. 


It means long rides in the fresh air— 
rides that bring the glow of health to 
your cheeks, strength to your body, clear 
eyes, keen thinking ability, zest for the 


Nothing equals the bicycle as a low-cost day FCOnER: 


utility and pleasure vehicle, as a method 

of positive, practically expenseless convey- 
ance to and from work or for riding 
i recreation. 


The Columbia was the first American- 
made bicycle. For two generations it has 
served its riders—men, women, boys, girls, 
—through steadfast, reliable performance. 


And here’s something worth bearing in mind when you 
select your new bicycle: After a thorough test by Gov- 
ernment engineers of American-made bicycles, the Colum- | 

bia Military Model was adopted as standard for the United 

States Army. Of the.thousands of bicycles bought by the 
| Government for war work, approximately three of every 
four were Columbias ! : 


For 1919 the Columbia offers a model 
for every individual preference, for every 
purse limitation. Described and pictured in 


the 1919 Columbia Catalog. Send for it. 


WEsTFIELD Mec. Co. 
36 Lozier Ave. Westfield, Mass. 


POPULARITY FOLLOWS THE 


UKULELE 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian ae 


“The Doughboy's Friend” 


Painted by Harrison Fisher 


or latest songs on the Ukulele you will be 
wanted everywhere. e teach by ma’ 
20 simple lessons; furnish you with a 
genuine Hawaiian Ukulele, music, 6 
everything—-no extras. Ask us to 
the story of Hawaiian music, 


(See cover of this Cosmopolitan.) 
Size 11" x 14" at 25c a copy. If 
outside the U.S. add Ioc extra 
for registration. 


. send th y i 
You will love it. No obligation— 


Ae free. ¢ 
The Hawaiian Institute 
of Music 
1400 B’dway, Suite 2305, N. Y. 


~ Cultivate © : 
Your Beauty ~ 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, grace- 
ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands. 


Our new large size catalogue 
on receipt of postage. 


We can supply all Harrison Fisher 
pictures appearing on Cosmo- 
politan. 


Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


comfortable feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sagging facial mus- 
cles—all through following our simple directions. Thou- 
sands have done so. No drugs, no big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest catalog and many Beauty Hinte— 
all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 7, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 


' 4 Richard A. 

Oldham. Heearned $2200.00 

in four months with a Hay- 
wood Tire Repairing outfit. For 
20 years he was telegraph operator on the 


Illinois Central Railway. Heis now 58 years 
He answered my advertisement—quit 


old. i 

his job—bought a plant and opened _a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in eight months than 2% years as operator.” 
There are now 500 stations where tire re- | 


pairing is neglected. 6 
Men 


I Must Have 500 


To Fill These Positions 
T have a Big interesting Book to send you, 

It tells all about tires—gives je 
insidefiguresandprofit.Send “~ 
for it! What Oldham and others f 
are doing You can do. $2500.00 to § 
$4,000.00 per year is conservative. 
Like Mr. Oldham— One machine 
will start you. Then open a shop. 
You cansee business allaround you. Put 

' out a Haywood Sign and business will 
come to you. Now get started. Send for 
the Big Book and start making money. 


M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co, 
740 Gapitol Ave. {ndianapolis, Ind. 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what 
you can do with it. 
Cartoonists and illus- 
trators earn $25 to 


$125 or more per week. 
A large proportion of 
the newspaper artists 
who are gaining suc- J 

cess today were trained 2 ~ 

by this course. My Cy 

practical system of per- 

sonal individual lessons by mail will develop 
your drawing ability as it developed theirs. 


The LANDON 
Picture Chart Method 


of teaching drawing is the easiest to understand: 
the quickest and the most thorough. You learn to 
draw as easily as you learned to write! Send 
sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c. in stamps for full 
information about the course, together with test 
lesson plate, samples of students’ work and 
evidence of what you too can accomplish. Please 
silale your age. 


The Landon School 


1339 Schofield Bldg. 


HAIR NETS 
CAP OR FRINGE SHAPE 
One Dollar a Dozen 
Identically the same as other hair nets retailing 
for 25 cents each. We guarantee this. 
Money-order or cash, state color wanted. 
Gray or White—$1.75perdoz. All other shades. 
A dollar a dozen; or six dozen for Five Dollars, 
United States Hair Net Company 


1208 Broadway New York City 
Post Paid Everywhere 


of Illustrating 
and Cartooning 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The secret of a youthful face will £ 
be sent toany woman whohasany & 
kind of a facial disfigurement & 
caused by age.Every woman who § 
has a single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness toscrawny necks, clear up 
sallowskins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificia] means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
ust what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
eautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc. 548 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


how she would look and exactly what she 
would do. For she recognized him, too, 
and smiled with a pleasure so genuine 
that he forgot all about Rap and went 
across the walk with outstretched hand. 
.. “T have looked for you every instant 
since you said good-by.” ‘That wasn’t 
the least what he had intended to say, but 
it happened to be the truth, and it rolled 
off his tongue as if he had been rehearsing 
it for weeks. 

The sentiment seemed not displeasing 
to Jacqueline, for she held her rare smile a 
moment longer, long enough for Dan to dis- 


ment. 


two years. 
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cover that her teeth were even and perfect 
and that her lips were red and soft-looking. 
He glanced swiftly to her eyes, to find if 
they were the disillusioning feature he was 
looking for, but found there only agreeable 
disappointment. They were unwaveringly 
youthful and smiling, luminous-gray, like 
an unusual jewel of crystallized smoke. 
And her cheeks were those of a child, 
guiltless of rouge, with a few tiny, healthy- 
looking freckles under the eyes. 

“Why, monsieur, is it that you have 
search for me?” 

“Why? Because I wanted to make sure 
that you were not a ghost—not just a 
pleasant dream that I had had.” 

Her smile faded swiftly. 

“Perhaps it would be better, much 
better, monsieur, if you should not search 
too hard to find if your dreams are 
true.” 

“You did not want me to speak to you 
to-day, Jacqueline?” 

“Au contraire”—her smile came back— 
“T’ve wanted nothing else so much. But 
it would be better not.” 

“Why? oP) 

“Because I fear that I bring you the 
malheur—the bad luck, n’est-ce pas? Al- 
ways I bring bad luck to those I like.” 

“ And you likeme?”’ That was the deuce 
of a question for a man like Lieutenant 
Daniels to ask of a comparative stranger, 
but it slipped out eagerly. 

“Very much, of course.” 

“And you will meet me this evening at 
that same bench where we sat at the top 
of the hill?’’ he pursued. 

“For why?” 

“T don’t know why. But you will?” 

“Tt would be better not.” 

“But you will?” 


ee man who wrote this truly remarkable story, ‘‘The Last 
Adventure,” has just returned from France with his regi- 
The day he landed, he came to our office. 
hours we listened—not to battle-stories but to his accounts of 
the contact of our men with the French—his views of that 
indefinable something that was in the air over there the last 


And when, at the end, he told us: ‘‘No use planning to go 
to find what we found. It isn’t there any more. 
happen again,”’ we demanded to know why. He told us. 
the only person we have found who could. And we were so in- 
terested that we had him go at once to a hotel room and write 
the whole story. It kept him from going home for a week, but it 
was worth it. For you'll never read anything more interesting than 


It Never Can Happen Again 
By Frank R. Adams 
In June Cosmopolitan. 
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“Yes, of course.” She laughed herself 
at her evident intention of yieldingsfrom 
the very first. ‘Now hurry and overt>ke 
your comrade. He is growing impatient. 
Au revoir until—when? Nine o’clock, 
wm est-ce pas?” 

“‘Nine—yes.”’ 

When Dan overtook Rap, the latter 
regarded his friend solemnly, and finally 
reached out and touched the hem of his 
blouse with reverence. 

“Hereafter, when I speak to you I shall 
always say, ‘sir,’ and, if you wish, I’ll guard 
your neck while you sleep. Because, sir, 
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It never can 
He is 
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you are a fool, you know, but you’re a 
glorious one, and every second of your life 
from now on is precious.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” Dan 
asked, half innocently, half increduously. 

“What do I mean? Why, I saw that 
girl’s smile when she recognized you, and 
it is my misfortune to know something 
about women’s smiles.”” He shook his head 
sadly. ‘This one has almost made up her 
mind to care for you.” 

“Care for me?” Dan echoed. ‘Don’t 
you think that caring for one is impossible 
for a woman of that type?” 

“Whoa, Dan! Your heart didn’t say 
that. When it comes to caring, there are 
only two types of women— those who care 
and those who don’t.” Then Rap added 
to himself, ‘‘In your life, you have met at 
least one of each.” Aloud, he continued, 
“After you have paid me the five francs 
you owe me, you may tell me the complete 
details of how you first met her and why 
you have been holding out on me.” 


= VI 


SHE came to meet him a little shyly at 
the bench. It was quite dark, but he 
sensed her presence and even her mood 
before she came forward in the friendly 
gloom. It seemed quite natural that they 
should kiss, for he had the feeling of having 
known her always and of having always 
cared. 

“‘And now,” she said, in French, “we 
shall always after this speak in my lan- 
guage. It is better for you to practise— 
is it not?—and I wish to bring to you some 
little thing that will be of value to you. 
Besides” —when he protested his limita- 
tions in the language—‘“‘I do not wish that 
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jiany people should know that I under- 
jiand English. And so, when we are with 
thers, it will be necessary to speak 
}rench. ++, 
| He thyilled a little at her matter-of-fact 
jssumption of the conclusion that they 
jould be much together. It seemed per- 
jactly natural and eminently desirable. 
| So, at her request, he manfully engaged 
ae French language in deadly combat. 
jlever once did she laugh at his outrageous 
\lunders, but painstakingly corrected him 
‘ith an air of sweet seriousness that 
harmed him to greater efforts. And he 
/arprised himself at the progress he made. 
\he complimented him upon the improve- 
jent he had shown even in one evening. 
“C'est parce que jai si bonne une in- 
uctrice,” he declared. 
‘‘ Mais non,” she corrected and, repeated 
he phrase he wished to use but in idio- | 
atic French. ‘‘‘C’est parce que j’ai une 
bonne. institutrice.”’ 
He tried it after her, but she found fault 
ith his pronunciation of the last word. 
“‘No—no!”’ she expostulated, in French. | 
For the second syllable, fix your lips as_ 


) 


“Do I get it?” 

“Tf you say the word correctly.” 

“I’m going to forget that word often.”’, 
Thus, in half fooling, half earnest, they 
ursued a halting and often halted conver- 
ation about nothing in particular. Dan 
ad a whimsical idealism in his make-up 
hat he managed to convey, even through 
he medium of mangled French, and she 
ound him a charming novelty. 

Later, they sat in an almost unbroken 
ilence, listening to the swish-swish of 
he waves. She had curled her feet up 
nder her in some way, and rested, con- 
ent, against hisshoulder. Her hand lay in 
is without fluttering. Once she pressed 
is fingers to attract his attention. 

‘We have no right to be so happy when 
0 many of our countrymen are sad,” she 
aid slowly. ‘“‘But I can’t help being 
lappy, my very dear, and perhaps it will 
e all right because, when you are gone, I 
hall be so much more unhappy. I am 
ealing all the happy moments of my 
fouth just to spend them with you.” 

She did not expect a reply, and he gave 
one save a slight return pressure on the 
and that lay so tranquilly in his. 

It was like that the gray dawn found 
hem when it brought to the twittering 
irds the usual tidings about the early 
vorms. She was not asleep, only resting 
ietly and happily. With a pretty ges- 
ure, she got up and faced him. 
“To-morrow, perhaps, I shall see you.” 
“Every to-morrow,” he assured her, 
vith husky earnestness. 

“Of to-morrow we can be sure, because 
f is already here. After that—”’ She 
hrugged her shoulders. He kissed her 
everently before she started out, quite by 
erself, for her pension. And afterward he 
at for a long time on the bench—alone. 
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SHE found him on the Casino terrace 
lefore noon. He was with Lieutenant 
darp, and the latter met her with mingled 
Wwe and admiration. 

“Man, you certainly are lathered with 


uck,”’ he told Dan, in an aside. 
“Easy,” cautioned the latter. ‘She 
inderstands English.” 
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} sleeveless 3owns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and | 
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|his head doubtfully. 
‘shall get just jingled enough to forget that 


Jacqueline was frankly pleased. with 
Rap’s homage, but she made it quite plain 
in a dozen ways that she welcomed him as 
a friend of Dan’s solely. Every once in a 
while she would have something to com- 
municate to the latter, and she would lean 
forward and whisper it in his ear, or else 
she would touch his hand, almost acci- 
dentally it seemed, and yet each touch had 
the force of a proprietary caress. 

She seemed quite as fresh and unwearied 
as ever. And she did something Dan had 
never noticed a Frenchwoman do before. 
She sat in the sunlight by preference, and 
allowed the pitiless glare of midday to 
search for the defects in hercharm. Never 
was a person more assured of her perfection 
than this same Jacqueline of the golden 
butterfly. 

She wore her symbol this day on the 
hem of her frock, a simple, girlish, one-piece 
affair of rose silk, with a cap of velvet to 
match thesame sort of a cap she had worn 
before, different in color only. From 
under it her abundant short hair escaped 
in an unruly wave. Her arms were bare— 
no gloves—and, except that she carried a 
slight bamboo walking-stick, there was 
no touch of sophistication about her. Her 
eyes, by the grace of God, were the sweet, 
smiling eyes of a girl of sixteen. And 
yet 

“T wonder if you appreciate what you’ve 
got,’’ Rap mused, when they were alone at 
lunch. ‘‘Heaven or hell dropped her at 
your feet in a psychologically perfect 
moment. I only hope that you will under- 
stand as well as I might have.” He shook 
“This afternoon I 


all the rest of the world is a drab and un- 
interesting picture, full just of people, peo- 
ple, people.” 

The afternoon was a pleasant adventure, 
too. She came along the beach looking for 
Dan. It was obvious that he was the ob- 


|ject of her search from the way her eye 
lighted up when she saw him and the con- 


tented assurance with which she settled 
down beside him, her hand where she could 
touch his from time to time when she wished 
to call his attention to something. 

It was that afternoon that he remarked 
the fact that she did not use perfume. It 
came about by his picking up her handker- 
chief, which she had carelessly dropped, 
and pressing it to his lips before returning 
it. Perhaps all his perceptions were 
particularly alert. At any rate, in some 
subconscious fashion, he noticed the ab- 
Not that he had much 


him that it was unusual. Why, even Bar- 
bara used an expensive imported extract. 
He knew, because he had been allowed to 
give her a bottle of it on her last birthday. 

And yet Jacqueline conveyed to every 
sense the suggestion of springtime’s rarest 
bouquet without even this conventional 
feminine artifice. 

Only once did their talk become at all 
personal. In some way, she came to ask 
him how he liked the women of France, and 
he had told her the truth in asserting that 
he had never been attracted to more than 
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one—herself. 

“And I hope, perhaps, that you like me 
a little, too,” he added. 

“T care for you a little more to-day than 
I did yesterday,” she said soberly, looking 
not at him but over the turquoise sea, “ but 
not so much as—”’ She hesitated. 
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“As you care for some one else?”’ 
“Not so much as I shall care for you 
to-morrow,” she finished. 
The slimplicity of her creed left him: 
silent. For some reason or other, he had not 
been expecting pure poetry from her lips, 


Vil soa 


ad SUPPOSE you have re | by 


- now,” Rap said, early.in the second week 


of their stay, ‘ ‘something that I found out a 
long ‘time ago, namely, that a French- 
woman is a good deal more of a child than 
an American girl of the same age. She is 
more impulsive, more easily amused or hurt, 
and seems to require more petting. I have 
an idea, someway, that woman suffrage 
will never be much of an issue in France. I 
wonder how it will seem when we get back.” 

Dan admitted the truth of his compan- 
ion’s statement. One of the most charming 
things about Jacqueline was her sophis- 
ticated childishness. 

“We have nothing like her type in the 
United States,’ Rap continued, a slight 
note of regret in his voice. “At home, we 
are either respectably good or disreputably 
bad. There is no middle ground except, 
possibly, the clandestinely bad, which is 
merely the border line over which only a 
gentle push is necessary to land one in the 
undesirable class. But here we have the 
adorably naughty, a cultivated flower that 
languishes when transplanted to more 
sober soil. Can you imagine Jacqueline 
at Palm Beach?” 

It seemed to Dan that he had known 
Jacqueline always, that since meeting her 
the only interesting things in his life had 
happened. There was only one reason that 
he could see for being away from her for an 
instant even, and that was to get the full 
wonder of her smile when they met again. 
That smile of welcome and almost of relief. 
just fitted round the curves of his heart 
and made it more tightly her own. 

Each day was long in companionship, 
but the sequence of those that were past 
piled up inexorably larger than that ‘of the 
pitiful few that remained. He had told 
her, of course, of his imminent return to 
duty, but she had made no reference to it 
then or subsequently. It piqued him a 
little to think that their relations were so 
casual that she could contemplate their 
termination without comment. He tried, 
however, to emulate her indifference and 
to take what pleasure he might from the 
fleeting moments. 

They went on excursions to near-by 
towns, to the mountains. They dined to- 
gether, walked together, swam together— 
because Jacqueline cut down her splendid 
stroke to match Dan’s temporarily crippled 
one—and sat together by the hour on the 
beach. 

Dan and Rap were to leave Sunday 
morning to report back for active duty. 
Friday evening, Jacqueline developed a 
headache and, after a struggle against it, 
went home to bed, leaving Dan a little 
unreasonably bitter and absolutely at a 
loss as to what to do with himself. It 
gave him a slight foretaste of how difficult it 
was going to be to get along without her. 

She had promised to be on the beach in 
the morning, and there he found her, a 
little heavy-eyed for the first time in 
their acquaintance, and feverish, too. She 
had not slept the night before, she said, 
and really was ill. Dan was quite con- 
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No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you how to 


increase it. 


I have even taken failures and shown them how 


to make $100—$200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little chat about getting 

t , ahead—you andI. My name is Pelton. 
Lots of people call me “The Man Who 

I don’t deny it. 


Makes Men Rich.”’ 


I’ve 


it is to want for money, friendship, hap- 
piness, health or any of the good things of life. 

That ‘‘secret’’ surely made me rich in every 
sense of the word. 


el, “SR 5 ie" 


done it for thousands of people—lifted them 
up from poverty to riches. 

I’m no genius—far from it. I’m just a 
plain, everyday, unassuming sort of man. I 
know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the eye—had failure stalk me 
around and hoodoo everything I did. I’ve 
known the bitterest kind of want. 

But to-day all is different. I have money 
and all of the things that money will buy. I 
am rich also in the things that money won’t 
buy—health, happiness and friendship. Few 
people have more of the blessings of the world 
than I. 


I. was a simple thing that jumped me up 
from poverty to riches. As I’ve said, I’m 
no genius. But I had the good fortune to 


Y sudden rise to riches naturally sur- 
prised others. One by one people came 


to me and asked me how I did it. I told 
them. And it worked for them as well as it did for 
me. 

Some of the things this ‘‘secret’’ has done for 
people are astounding. I would hardly believe them 
if I hadn’t seen them with my owneyes. Adding 
ten, twenty, thirty or forty dollars a week to a 
man’s income is a mere nothing. That’s merely 
playing at it. In one case I tooka rank failure and 
in a,few weeks had him earning as high as $2,000.00 
a week. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East had an article for which 
there was a nation-wide demand. For twelve years 
he “puttered around” with it, barely eking out a 
living. Today this young man is worth $200,000. 
He is building a $25,000 home—and paying cash for 
it. He has three automobiles. His chlidren go to 
private schools. He goes hunting, fishing, traveling 
whenever the mood strikes him. His income is over 
a thousand dollars a week. 


.will do for you. 


know a genius. One day this 
man told me a “‘secret.” It 
had to do with getting ahead 
and growing rich. He had 
used it himself with remark- 
able results. He said that 
every wealthy man knew 
this “secret,’—that is why 
he was rich. 

I used the “secret.” It 
surely had a good test. At 
that time I was flat broke. 
Worse than that, for I was 
several thousand dollars in 
the hole. I had about given 
up hope when I put the 
“secret” to work. 

At first I couldn’t believe 
my sudden change in fortune. 
Money actually flowed in on 
me. I was thrilled with a 
new sense of power. Things 
I couldn’t do before became 
as easy for me to do as open- 
ing a door. My business 
boomed and continued to 
leap ahead at a rate that 
startled me. Prosperity be- 
came my partner. Since that 
day I’ve never known what 


A Few Examples 
Personal Experiences 
..fsmong over 550,000 users of 
Power of Will” are such men as 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, 
Ex. U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 
Assistant Postmaster General Britt; 
Lieut. Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; 
General Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, former Vice-Pres. Art 
Metal Construction Co.; Gov. Ferris 
of Michigan, and many others of 

equal prominence. 
$300 Profit from One Day’s Reading 

““The result from one day’s study 
netted me $300 cash. I think ita 
great book and would not be with- 
out it for ten times the cost.’’—A. 
W. Wilke, Faulkton, So. Dakota. 

Worth $15,000 and More 

“The book has been worth more 
than $15,000 to me.’’—Oscar B. 
Sheppard, 1117 E. Locust St., 
Decatur, Ill. 

Would Be Worth $100,000 

“If I had only had it when I was 
20 years old, I would be worth 
$100,000 today. Itis worth a hun- 
dred times the price.’’—S. W. Tay- 
lor, The Sante Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 

Salary Jumped from $150 to $800 

“Since I read Power of Will my 
salary has jumped from $150 to 
$800 a month.”’—J. F. Gibson, San 
Diego, Cal. 

From $100 to $3,000 a Month 

“One of our boys who read Power 
of Will before he came over here 
jumped from $100 a month to $3,000 
thetfirst month and won a $250 prize 
for the best salesmanship in the 
state.’’-—Private Leslie A. Still, A. 
E. F., France. 


In a little town in New York 
lives a man who two years ago 
was pitied by all who knew him. 
From the time he was 14 he had 
worked and slaved—and at sixty 
he was looked upon as a failure. 
Without work—in debt to his 
charitable friends, with an invalid 
son to support, the outlook was 
pitchy black. 

Then he learned the ‘‘secret.”’ 
In two weeks he was in business 
for himself. In three months his 
plant was working night and day 
to fill orders. During 1916 the 
profits were $20,000. During 1917 
the profits ran close to $40,000. 
And this genial 64-year-young 
man is enjoying pleasures and 
comforts he little dreamed would 
ever be his. 


I COULD tell you thousands of 

similar instances. But there’s 
no need to do this as I’m willing 
to tell you the ‘‘secret’’ itself. 
Then you can put it to work and 
see what it will do for you. 

I don’t claim I can make you 
rich over night. Maybe I can— 
maybe I can’t. Sometimes I 
have failures—everyone has. But 
I do claim that I can help 90 out 
of every 100 people if they will 
let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is 
that you are using only about one- 
tenth of that wonderful brain of 
yours. That’swhy you haven't won 
greater success. Throw the unused 
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nine-tenths of your brain into action and you'll 
be amazed at the almost instantaneous results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. With- 
out a highly trained, inflexible will, a man has about 
as much chance of attaining success in life as a rail- 
way engine has of crossing the continent without 
steam. The biggest ideas have no value without 
will-power to ‘‘put them over.”’ Yet the will, altho 
heretofore entirely neglected, can be trained into 
wonderful power like the brain or memory and by 
the very same method—intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it 
would become powerless to lift a feather, from lack 
of use. The same is true of the Will—it becomes 
useless from lack of practice. Because we don’t use 
our Wills—because we continually bow to circum- 
stance—we become unable to assert ourselves. 
What our wills need is practice. 

Develop your will-power and money will flow in 
on you. Rich opportunities will open up for you. 
Driving energy you never dreamed you had 
will manifest itself. You will-thrill with a new 
power—a power that nothing can resist. You'll 
have an influence over people that you~ never 
thought possible. Success—in whatever form you 
want it—will come as easy as failure came before. 
And those are only a few of the things the ‘‘secret’’ 
The ‘‘secret’’ is fully explained in 
the wonderful book ‘‘ Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 


I KNOW you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Per- 

haps you think there must be.a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thou- 
sands—you can’t lose a penny. . 

Send no money—no, notacent. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it to me. By return mail you'll 
receive not a pamphlet, but the whole “‘secret’’ told 
in this wonderful book, ‘‘POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’t 
show you how you can increase your income many 
times over—just as it has for thousands of others 
—mail the book back. You will be out nothing. 

But if you do feel that ‘POWER OF WILL” 
will do for you what it has done for over a quarter 
of a million others—if you feel as they do that it’s 
the next greatest book to the Bible—send me only 
three dollars and you and I’ll be square. 

If you pass this offer by, I’ll be out only the small 
profit on a three dollar sale. But you—you may 
easily be out the difference between what you're 
making now and an income several times as great. 
So you see you’ve a lot—a whole lot—more to lose 
than 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
15-J Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
15-J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


You may send me “ Power of Will’’ at your risk. 
I agree to remit $3.00 or remail the book to you in 
five days. 


. NewWonderful 
Way To 


RemoveWrinkles 
and Blemishes 


the women of America a new 


| Pigae TOKIO presents to 
way to remove wrinkles and 
blemishes — THE ORIENTAL WAY! 
No masks, no plasters, no massage, no , 
exercise, no rollers. This new, scientific 
treatment is simply marvelous. The 
lovely little women of the Orient have 
known these secrets for hundreds of 
! years as they have been handed down 
fromone generation to another. The Jap- 
anese women are famous for the beauty 
of their complexions and thcse same 


Lovely, Soft, Velvety Skins 


§ which nature has adorned with the tints 
of the rose are now within the reach of 
any woman who will follow the simple 
rules which are to be found in the Prin- 
cess Tokio Beauty Book, which we will 
send FREE to any woman who will write 
for it. Princess Tokio does not ask you 

| to wait a long time for resuits—only 


In a Short Time 
Wrinkles and Blemishes are Gone 


You use this treatment in the privacy 

of yourroom in your home. Just a few , 

moments at a time. The results will | 

amaze and delight you. We ask you to | 
send right now for the 


FRE PRINCESS TOKIO | 


BEAUTY BOOK 


It will prove to you how quickly all 
ee oe blemishes may be removed. 
You will look years younzer and more 
| charming. Don’t waste a pr 
| single day. Write at once, § 
‘and the book will go to you § 
in a plain, sealed wrapper. 
Address, 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 


159 N. State £t., Dept. 409 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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El-Rado 
The ‘‘Womanly” Way 


to Remove Hair 


Sheer blouses may be worn in perfect taste after 
the hair from the underarms has been removed wit! 
El-Rado. Aside from the demand of fashion, you will 


enjoy a delightful sensation of comfort and cleanliness. 


El-Rado removes hair from the face, neck, under- 
arms or limbs in the same simple way that water re- 
moves dirt,—by washing it off. Easily applied with 
a piece of absorbent cotton. It is entirely harmless, 
and does not stimulate or coarsen later hair growth. - 


Users of powdered hair removers and blades will 
find an occasional use of El-Rado liquid will benefit 


the skin. 
Ask for “‘El-Rado’”’ hair remover at any _ toilet 
Two sizes, 60c. and $1.00. Money- 


goods counter. 
back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps, if dealer cannot supply you 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. W, 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. 


Canadian Address: 29 Colborne Street, Toronto. 
The Arthur Sales Co. 


| BECOME A NURSE | 


$15 to $25 a Week 


[= YOU cannot spend three 


years in hospital or are past 
<@_ hospital age limit, send name 
and address on postcard for year- 
book explaining the C. S. N. 
Home-Practice Method of study- 

ing trained nursing. State age. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
387 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


vinced of that, and, not. being exactly a 
brute, he sent her home to lie down again 
and try to get over it. 

“Tf you feel any better, come back this 
evening to the same place,” he told her, 
the ‘“‘same place’? being the bench at the 
top of the hill where they had first become 
acquainted, ‘‘but if you don’t, I’ll surely 
see you for a moment in the morning.” 

The prospect of spending his last evening 
at Biarritz without her was almost un- 
thinkable. As a. matter of fact, he did 
not really contemplate it seriously. He 
felt pretty sure that she would be there. 
That is, he felt sure until dinner-time. 

The two officers had decided to eat, 
that last evening, in the English Grill- 
room. That was a restaurant in the base- 
ment of another hotel. . 

“To-morrow, by this time, we’ll be half- 
way across France,”’ Rap announced, after 
they had ordered their meal and the waiter 
had brought their wine. “And in forty- 
eight hours we may be under fire again.” 

“T only hope so,”’ Dan responded, 

Rap got the idea. 

‘‘A change will be good for us all round.” 
He raised his glass and inspected the con- 
tents with simulated criticism. ‘May your 
identification-tags never be parted, old- 
timer!’? It was the army toast, and Dan 
drank it gravely. 

“Not that it makes so much difference, 
at that,” he said. “I’ve had a lot of fun 
out of life that: I didn’t know existed. If 
I should be bumped off now, I don’t know 
that I would have any kick coming on the 
balance-sheet. I’ve got some memories 
that they can’t take away from me with 
lead or steel or gas.” 

““H’m. Any regrets?” 

“Not a regret.” 

“Good!” Rap looked at his friend 
curiously. ‘‘Such a statement could never 
have issued from your lips two weeks ago. 
You have changed much. Some people 
liked you as you were. I was one of them. 
But, as you are, all men and some women, 
I think, would follow you to hell. I don’t 
believe, however, that you are going to be 
quite so happy for the rest of your life.” 

“Nor do I; but I would rather be un- 
happy much ‘than never to have been so 
happy for a short time. That isn’t my own 
phrase exactly. I heard Jacqueline say it. 
She has a way of saying things gracefully.” 

“To hear you speak of her, a mere casual 
bystander would get the idea, someway, 
that this person Jacqueline was well-nigh 
a perfect specimen of God’s own handi- 


“Then here’s to her! I’d like to drink 
it standing with one foot on my chair, as 
we do in the artillery, but I’m afraid it 
might attract attention here in the salle 
ad manger, so I’ll subdue my enthusiasm.” 
He raised his glass. ‘‘To Jacqueline!” 

As it happened, Rap need not have 
worried about attracting attention by 
standing up just then. Because, at that 
moment, a rather splendid group of French 
officers entered the grill-room and a flutter 
of respectful admiration breathed over the 
diners. ‘These officers were newcomers. 
Dan did not remember having seen them 
before. One, in particular, of the officers 
seemed the object of marked deference on 
the part of the others and also of the hotel 
employees. He was a man of fifty, quite 
gray, with pleasant eyes, rather, and a firm, 
stern mouth. Not large, he was power- 
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fully built, however, and radiated physical 
energy and mental dominance. 

“T wonder who he is,” Dan remarked 
idly, as the group were seated at a table. 
In common with every other military man 
in the place, Dan and Rap had risen and 
saluted as the others passed. 

Rap looked at his friend quizzically. 

‘‘Don’t you know who he is, son?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Dan replied, pumied: “T may 
have seen his picture somewhere, but I 
can’t place it. Who is he?” 

‘““As you can see, he’s a general of the 
French army. His name is 4: 

“Wait a minute, old man!” interjected 
Dan, trying to steady his voice from the 
shock his intuition had given him. ‘I can 
almost guess. He’s the one man in all the 
world whom I would least like to see, isn’t 
he?” 

Rap nodded commiseratingly. 

“T had heard that he was expected, but 
I was in hopes that he would not arrive 
until after we had gone away. Have some 
more of the Sauterne. It has considerable 
kick in it to-night, and we might as well be 
drunk and disorderly as the way we are.” 

Dan shook his head. 

“No, thanks. I suppose it would look 
conspicuous—wouldn’t it?—if I got up and 
left the table without finishing dinner, but 
it certainly is going to be hard to go through 
the motions.” atone 

“Not a bit of it. This is really going to 
be good for you in the long run. You knew 
this chap existed, but until you had really 
seen him, your heart would never quite 
have believed it. You might have gone 
away with an entirely wrong impression, 
which would have made you unhappy for 
along time. Now you know exactly what’s 
what; the incident is closed, and you can 
go on your way just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Rip those pages out of your life, 
son. It’s war-time surgery, and it will 
hurt for a little while, but in the end it. 
will cure, clean and sound.” 5 

“Look!” said Dan faintly. rer she 
is! Look—and then tell me that time or 
anything else could cure me of that!” _ 

Jacqueline stood in the doorway at the 
foot of the stairs that led down to the grill- 
room. Dressed more elaborately than 
the Americans had hitherto seen her, she 
seemed none the less like a child who had 
strayed into the grown people’s dining- 
room by mistake. 

The face of her was pathetically pale, 
but even more beautiful so, and her eyes 
seemed to be burning up in her head, they 
were so bright. Her lips were parted a 
little with expectancy, and her dress, open 
at the throat as always, disclosed a ham- 
mering pulse-beat. The frock was smoke- 
gray rajah silk with chiffon at the arms and 
neck to blend the line between fabric and 
flesh. She wore no gloves, and no jewels 
except that at her wrist was a band of 
black velvet supporting something that 
glittered in the light—a green-and-gold 
butterfly. 

Rap looked at her as his friend directed, 


.and also because it would have been impos- 


sible to look anywhere else. 

“Would you,” Dan insisted, “tear any 
pages out of your life simply because her 
name was the only thing written on them?” 

“T wouldn’t,” Rap admitted reluctantly, 
“but God help you if you don’t!” 

Jacqueline’s eyes passed over the tables, 
passed the one at which the Americans 
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of FINEST FLOWER, 


GARDEN & VEGETABLE 


All prices postpaid to any address in the world. | 


CALABASH OR PIPE GOURDS 


A luxuriant and rapid 
growing climber; 
thrivesany- 


where, 
Produces 
the orna- 
mental 

ourds 

rom 
whichthe 
famous 
African 


calabash pipes are made. Grow this in- 
teresting vineand make your own.Seeds, 
with, instructions, 150 pkt., 3 for 400, 
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i 
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even more. 
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POSTPATD. 
Prelate -— 


SHOO FLY PLANT 


A very remarkable 
Botanical curiosity 
you should have. 
Though quite odor. 
less, flies will not re- 
main in a room 
where it is grown, 
Bears very pretty blossoms; 
blooms summer and winter, 
Grows rapidly from seed. 


SEEDS 150 packet, 3 for 40c, postpaid. 


TREE OF HEAVEN 


This splendidorna- 
mental tree is a 
native of China, 
and is called the 
Lf ‘ee of Heaven, on 
7 oy accountof its great 
beauty. ery 

hardy, thrives in 
any soil, no matter 
how poor, and 
ve pas Pe 10 
ee gh from 
ML seed ie pret sum- 
mer. e leaves 

are from 5 to 6 feet in any length, giving 
it a grand appearance. Nothing outside 
the tropics can rival it for lawn decora- 
tion. Large panicles of bloom, followed 
fn season by great clusters of colored 
seed pods, make the tree a continual 
thing of beauty. Packet, 15c, 3 packets 


for 40c, postpaid. Johnson, Smith & Co. 


PORTULACA 


cor nopalar 
or edginggs, 
rock work, &c. 
Flowers are 
large and 
double, colors 
very brilliant 
red, orange, 
white, ma- 
roon, yellow, and various other 
shades. A bed of Portulacag 
makes a truly magnificent sight, 
Blooms very profusely. 

Packet 10 cents, 3 for 25 cents 


Allegheny Vine or Mountain Fringe 


Very graceful 
and hardy 
climbing vine. 
Feathery foli- 
age is like the 
Maidenhair 
Fern. Bears 
pretty rose-pink 
and white tubular- 
shaped flowers. 
Nothing better 

— Or Covering 
fonces, trees, tree stumps, etc. 
Pkt., 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c, p.pd. 


Wonderful Coffee Berry 


You can raise your own cof. 
fee for one cent a pound and 
helpcut down the high cost 
of living. The new Domestic 
y, Coffee Berry makes adelicious, 
nourishing drink that gives 
health and strength to young 
and old. The best coffee sub- 
stituts ever discovered. It 
has the rich, deep brown color 
of old Java. One of the har- 
diest, easiest grown, mostproa 
ductive of plants. Success. 
fully grown in any climato. Preparedlike any 
coffee 100 PacKkaGE, 3 PKGS, FOR250, POSTPAID, 


think of it. 


The Wonder of the World 


Japanese Rose Bushes bloom all the year round. Just 
Six weeks after planting the seed, the plants will 
be in full bloom. It may not seem possible, but we posi- 
2 tively guarantee it to be so. 
ten weeks, Summer or Winter, and when three years old the 
bush will be a mass of roses, bearing from five hundred to 
a thousand roses on each bush, 5 
—white, pink, and crimson. The plants will do well both in and 
outdoors. We guarantee at least three bushes to grow from each 
packet of seed. Price, 10c packet, 3 pkts. for 25e postpaid. 


# JOHNSON SMITH & CO.v’S 
Annual Condensed 


PRICE LIST 


SEEDS 


Japanese Nest Egg Gourd 


Very curious. 
, Produces fruit 
same size 

shape and 
color of nest 
eggs.Matured 
fruit does not 
erack,. Will 
- serveforyears 
as a nest egg, 
stocking darn- 
er, ornamen- 
taf purposes, 


e/ 


Seeds 15c pkt.,'3 


pg’ Gigantic cui. Butter Beans 
The New Edible Vegetable Wonder 


Grows toan astonishing size, the Beans measuring from 3 
to6 feet long, and weighing anything from 10 to 16 lbs. and 


One Bean is sufficient for a family for several 


meals. Very palatable and rich in nutritious materials. 
The delicate Buttery Flavor is much appreciated. The Vines 
are easily grown, very prolific, and a most welcome and val- 
uable adjunct to your garden, Try them; you will find them 
the MOST DELICIOUS VEGETABLE YOU HAVE EVER TASTED, Im. 
ported direct, Unobtainable elsewhere, Sample package of 
Seeds with full directions for cultivating and cooking. 
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New Japanese Giant Radish 


Bee ¢ The great Sakurijima 
(suas Kadish from Japan. 
k The largest radish 
grown, often attain- 
} ing the enormous 
= weight of 15 pounds, 

’ , and sometimes 20 or 
80 pounds. Not merely a curi- 
osity, but a radish of extraordi- 
nary quality. The flesh is solid, firm and 
brittle, and of most excellent flavor, Will 
grow or thrive in any soil or climate. 


Packet, 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c, postpaid. 


SNAP DRAGON 


Swany 2 old fashioned 
flower. They have dark 
and glossy leaves and 
curiously shaped flowers 
with finely marke 
throats. Bloom the first 
season. Splendid for 
borders, bedding, pot 
culture for house decora- 
tion, and are largely 
forced during the winter 
for cut flowers, Their delicious fra- 
grance renders them extremely well 
adapted for cut flowers. 

Packet, 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c, postpaid 


FAMOUS MEXICAN 
FIRFLY PLANT 


Beautiful hedge 
lant, grows 2 to2 
eet high andresem- 

bling a closely clip- 
ped ornamental ev- 
ergreen. The globe- 
euaved or pyramidal 
a4 bushes are close and 
Zz compact, and of a 
pleasing agus green color. May be 
grown singly or in the form of a hedge 
or background, In early autumn the 
whole bush becomes carmine or blood 
red, hence the name of Mexican Fire 
Plant, or ‘‘ Burning Bush,’’ as it is 
sometimes called. Selected Seeds, 10c 
packet. three packets for 25 cents. 


CANARY BIRD VINE 


Highly ornamental 
~ creeper with beautiful 
cut leaves and pretty, 
delicate flowers of a 
§ canary yellow, bearing 

4 8 striking resemblance 
to a canary bird with 
wings half expanded. 
Makes a desirable win- 
dow decoration. Grows 
up to twenty feet hich. 
Packet, 10 cents, three for 25 cents. 


BRILLIANT POPPY 
spezere MIXTURE 


Collection is made up 
of all varieties that 
will give a constant 
bloom from early un- 

"  tillate in the season, 
One of the easiest flowers to grow, 
and for a variety of eolors nothing can 
compare with the delicate form and 
color of these blooms. Packet, 10 cts, 
three packets for 25 cents, postpaid. 


ORANGE KING MARIGOLD 


Fine type of Ma- 
figold, bearing 
dense double flow_ 
ers of a rich, deep 
golden-orange col- 
or. Very desirable 
for cut flowers. 


Grow anywhere, 
blooming profusely 
continuously. 


SE BUSHES 


They will bloom every 


The flowers are in three shades 


GROUND ALMONDS 


Amazingly Prolific—Easily Grown From Seed - 
The Ground Almond has a flavor that is MOST 
EXOELLENT, resembling the cocoanut. 
meat is snow white. covered with a shell or skin 
( It grows close to the surface 
and anything from 200 to 300 Almonds may be 

Y 1 There is no trouble whatever 

fn growing say where and in any kind of soil. May be planted 
in cight or ten_ weeks from time of 

ORMOUS GROP of the Most 

CIOUS ALMONDS YOU EVER TASTED. Seeds 15c Pkt, 


of brown color. 


expected froma single nut. 


any time, an 
you will have an E 


2K night,giving forth 
the most delight- 
ful scented fra- 
grance for quite 
a distance. Causes 
For house or garden. 
Also valuable because of rare perfume 
made from it. SEEDS, 10c pkt., 3for 25c, 


Chinese Fragrant Tree Fern 


Just introduced; noted for 
its rapid growth. An ex- 
ceptionally pretty orna- 
mental plant. Foliageis rich 
dark green. Forms grand 
iat bushes about 
feet high. Branches very 
desirable for decorative 
Purposes, wreaths, etc. 
Seeds 15c¢ pkt., 3 for 40c. 


Electric Light Plant 


Kemarkable curi- 
osity, grows to the 
height of four feet, 
covered with large 
spikes of flowers six 
to eight incheslong, 
, in lovely shades, 
pure white at base 
and rose to bright 


strich Plume Cockscomb 


Ym Unique variety of 
Cockscomb. De- 
velops great, feath- 
ery plumes early in 
the season; grows 

x like a pyramid, 
about 2% ft. high. Can be 
cultivated in pots. Will bloom 
practically through the winter, 


Packet, 10c, 3 packets for 25c, postpaid. 


APPLE 
BALSAM 


Ornamental, quick 
% growing climber; is 
grown mostly for the 
y effect of the fruit, 
which fs yellow; looks 
not unlike an apple, 
hence its name. en 
ripe itopens andshows 
the seeds and blood- 
red interior. Pkt., 10c, 
three packets for 25 cents, postpaid. 


Bachelor s Button 


Everlasting flower, 
globe shaped, useful 
for dried winter bo. 
eo auets. Retaia their 
~ color the whole win- 
‘ter. Also good for 
~ fresh cut flowers. En- 
~ dures drought well; 
succeeds in any soil. 


much comment. 


rr 
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mapld climbing vine 
reaches height of 30 
feet in a_ season. 
Clusters of white 
scented flowers fol- 
lowed by an abundance of 
ornamental, prickly seed 
pods that are most interest- 
ing to children who like to 
see them burst. Lefton the 
vine the seeds burst of their 

6 own accord, and falling to 
the ground come up the following season. 
Ideal for trellises or places where a dense 
shade is desired. Pkt. 10c, 3 pkts, 25c. p.pd. 


e . 

Gorgeous Giant Pansies 

OO oa These lovely flowers 
are favorites, not 
only for their bril- 
liancy and_ variety, 
but for the durability 
of their bloom and 
: the wonderful range 
of color and marking. _ A great diversity 
of all the very best giant and gorgeous 
varieties. Colors range through all the 
shades known in Pansies. Wonderful 
combinations; many of them are rare 


and new. Packet, 15c, 3 pkts. 40c, postpaid. 
Fire on the Mountain 


A magnificent plant 
after the Poinsettia 
variety. Called 
“Fire on the 
Mountain,’’ on_ac- 
4 count of deep fiery 
% = appearance o 
leaves. The plant presents a dazzling 
ray of green and scarlet leaves; effect is 
very startling. Very showy in the gar- 
den, or mixed with cut-flowers for bou- 
quets. Packet, 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c, postpaid. 


Japanese Climbing Cucumber 
N Unusually 
‘a strong and vig- 
4 orous growing 
vine. Attains 
twice the size 
of ordinary va- 
rieties. Grows 
H readily on 
fences, poles, 
trellises, etc. 
One hi 
keep an entire 
family supplied 
ee all summer. 
Seeds 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c. 
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A MIST 


Surrounded 
with beautiful 
weblike, feath- 
bh ery foliage. 
“Any The flowers are 
“ very curious 
looking, havy- 
wee ing pods in the 
yaa. center.The charm- 
Se ing combined ef- 
3 fect, mo Hone: ac- 
counts for name. 
Pkt., 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c, postpaid. 
Chinese Wistaria 
Dae @q For trellis, porches, 
arbors, trees or 
buildings. Is mag- 
nificent when in 
K! bloom, bearing long 
- clusters of purple 
flowers. Luxuriant 
and rapid growth. 
Flowersearly in long, 
drooping racemes, 
resembling a bunch 
| ““ of grapes. 
Packet, 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c, postpaid 


LANTANA 


<m) Showy and 
f shrubby bed- 


LOVE IN 


oh 


The 


lanting 
DELI- 


PLANT | 


Marvel of the Philip- 
@ pines. Leaves curl, | 
@ fronds droop when | | 
touched. Apparently | 
resents interference, 
shrub for house or | 
Ty curious and interest- 


A handsome 
garden ; ve 
ing. Seeds, 15c pkt., 3 for SOc. 


Weather Plant 


NATURE’S WEATHER PROPHET 
By mysterious changes that take 
place, this remarkable plant accu- 


; rately forecasts the weather | Xe . 

many soreat Se Will | a ding and bas- 
grow anywhere a e year | v i 
around. An interesting house | ket plantwith 
plant. Bears large, fragrant, Verbena - like 


pink, butterfly shape flowers. flowers in 


Seed<, 15c packet, 3 f . 
pi . lor 40c, postpald shades of 


GIANT ZINNIA whi e, red and yellow. Very 


A ve show | agreeable aromatic perfume. 

) FI y Rapid-growing,constant-bloom- 
annual. PlOWers | ing, excellent for growing in 
retain their) jots or for garaen decoration. 
beauty for Packet, 10c, 3 packets for 25c, postpaid. 


weeks, anda 
profusion will be| Japanese Pop Corn 
Nothing delights the 


; produced until 


92 
ao 


frost. As double | children TOPS. When 

j illi well poppe ecomes 
Seabee and aa, Drillians eerie Ponies iene 
as} Dahlias. natural size. In the 


Packet, 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c, postpaid. 


CIGAR PLANT 


A very fine genus of 
remarkable 


long winter evenings it 
keeps the children 
amused for hours watch- 
ing the kernels burst 
into white balls, that are 
as light as a feather. 


74 ‘ ; 2, Diants, : : 
TA Aes W}7, for their beauty, Every child will enjoy 
¢ ; /S “freely blossoming planting it and caring 


for it and watching it grow. 
Packet, 10c, 3 packets for 25c. 


Jap Virgin’s Bower 
Most beauti- We 

ful of all 
flowering 
vines. Flow- % 


ers large, { 
measuring 4 


and ornamental ap- 
pearance. bears 
large numbers of 
cigar- shaped flow- 
" Lweneee: ers of a bright scar- 
- let color with white 
and purple ends. Always in bloom, cul- 
tivated indoors or outdoors. Good for | 
bedding and hanging baskets; very de- | 
sirable pot plants. Packet, 10 cents 3) 

pkts. for 25cp.pd.e ~ Johnson Smith & Co. 
| to6 inches 


NICOTIANA _ teSinches | 


Beautiful annual with | in great wreaths 


sweet scented, large, 
. and clusters. The colors are rich’royal 
star-shaped flowers. | purple, wine color and pearly-white. 


Bloom rofusel. 

throughout t Pai lacie Packet, 10c, 3 pkts. for 25c, postpaid 

affording a continuous FS 

display of brilliant flow- “Wong-Bok” 
Chinese Cabbage 
ii, , Novelty from China 


ers. Flowers are nearly 

ee as a Pry 

and many are delight- 

fully scented. mae Be d should be 

3 e grown in every 

Packet, 10c, 3 packets for 25c, postpaid garden. Seems to 
be a cross between 
Celery and Cos Let- 


Giant Empress Cockscomb 
tuce. Flavor is 


Very handsome either for j , 
pot plants Of, specimens in h 2 bb more mild than any 
eds, where they excite the | other cabbage. Can be served 
eee Ss ansitrs thar |on the table and eaten raw or 
cooked like cabbage, spinach or 

|lettuce or made into salad. 


' 


can be grown. Od Roeaties 
ng 
grow, in pots practical oll | Grows very rapidly, easy to 
yellow d } . Packets, 1 ts, | sation by cultivating this remarkable 
ihree packets for 25 cents, postpaid. | novelty. Seeds, 15c packet, 3 pkts. for 40c. 
should cultivate. All 10c per packet, postpaid 
FLOWER SEEDS 


ble for growi mdoors + 

scarlet, crimson, rose, orange, bright cultivate. You can create quite asen- 
A few other reliable seed novelties you 
Imperial Sweet Sultan {False Dragon Head Large Flowering Verbena 


Forget-Me-Not | Sunflower Everlastings 
Ornamental Cotton |Cardinal Climber Joseph’s Coat (Amarane 
Scarlet Runner Bean Columbine thus) 

Evening Primrose | African Marigold Everlasting Sweet Pea 
Mixed Tal] Nasturtlums |Baby Golden Glow Giant Sweet Pea 
Passion Flower Vine Dianthus Butterfly Pea 

Fuchsias Hybrida Superba Calliop- Ponanet Stocks 

Little Blue Star sis Lobelia 

Wall Flower Carnation Poppy Heliotrope 

Sweet Alyssum Browalia Prize Balsams 
Grandiflora Dwarf Nasturtiums Sweet William 

Harvest Moon Vine Sundial Flower Four O’ clock 

Candytuft Canterbury Bells Hibiscus (Marsh Mallow) 
Armeria Satin Flower Tobacco Plant 


Cosmos (Mixed) Angel’s Breath 
Devil’s Claw. Butterfily’s Own Bush, Crown of Thorns, TheTrembling Vive, The Fountain Plant 
(Amaranthus Salicifolius), Catchfly Plant, Tom Thumb Calliopsis, Early Blooming Mammoth 
Carnations, Balloon Vine, GiantClimbing Nasturtiums, Foxglove, Umbrella Palm, Scarlet Flax, 
Pampas Grass, Pyrenthrum, ce Plant, Torch Lily or Flame Flower, Mixed Geraniums, Rainbow 
Corn, Celogia Spicata, Firefly Plant, Monster Mixed Petunias, Larkspur, California Poppy, Coleus 
Angel’s Trumpet, “Tiger” Flower, Dahlia, Periwinkle or Old Maid Flower, Stokesia or Corn. 
fiower, African Daisy, Moss Verbena, Surprise Flower Garden (100 Varieties of Mixed Flower 
Seeds), White Gem Feverfew, Scarlet bage, Black-Eyed Susan, Snow on the Mountain, Sun. 
beam Gladiolus, Cactus from Seed, Pangy-Violets, Mignonette, Wind Flower, Japanese Morn. 
ing Glory, Everhlooming Holyhock, Boston or Japanese Ivy, The Giant Spider Plant, 
Jerusalem Cherry, Duety Miller, Butterfly Flower, Asparagus Sprengeri. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


English Vegetable Mar- |Mammoth Prize Tomato 


Georgia Collards row Red Peach Tomato 


Whitloof Chicory (or 


i | Red Wethersfield | Water Cress 
Comin a oobi oe. Curled Garden Cress 
Kohl Rabi Emerald Gem Musk Melon crane or Cluster Tomato 

riz 


Emerald Isle Kale ee Egg Plant 
Tom Thumb Pepper |Marrowfat Parsnips 
Moss Parsley |Swiss Chard 
Enormous Peas [ani Rooted Celery 
Snowball Cauliflower. |Mammoth Pumpkin 
Kentucky Wonder Climb- | Italian Leek 

ing Bean |Breakfast Radish. 
Giant Crimson Rhubarb | Long Scarlet Radish 
GoldenBantamSweetCorn' Oyster Endive 


8 Tammoth Peanuts, The Great Wonderberry, Enormous Prize-Medal Cab. 
Take best eae ea Vine Peach (Vegetable Orange or Mango Melon) , The Seer 
Dwarf Giant Tomato, Bouquet or Red Cluster Pepper, Giant Crookneck Summer shes . 
Grand Rapids Lettuce, Salsify or Oyster Plant, Mixed quash Beeds, White Velvet Okra, 
New Garden Huckleberry, Apple P'e Melon, Lucculas Summer Spinach, Early Chantenay 
Carrots, Giant Pascal Celery, Snake Cucumber, Banana Musk Melon, Giant Asparagus, 
Chicago Pickling Cucumber, Uhinese Giant Pepper, Garden Lemon. 


H hanges {ll-nourished plants into Luxurlant 

Nitto’s Plant & Flower Food Beauties, broducing masses. of blooms that 
i ° lants to bloom early and ahead of others. 

wet eset any ag ont Ne Foliage and Flowers, and causes a Marvelous Trans- 


formation. Pkge. 15c, 3 for 40c. 


Mixed Table Carrots 

Extra Early Pea 

Coffee Berry 

Earliest Watermelon 

Luscious Table Beet, 

Egyptian Winter or Tree 
inion 
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War Department in Washington blazed far into the night. 


A Wife 
Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a 
beautiful woman and a distinguished 
man. Little indeed did the gay and 
gallant crowd know that around 
these heads there flew stories of 
terror—of murder—and treason. 
That on their entrance, half a dozen 
detectives sprang up from different 
parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the 
With their 


fate was bound the tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune lost, of a nation 


betrayed. 


It is a wonderful story with the kind of mystery that you will sit up 
nights trying to fathom. It is just one of the stories fashioned by that 


master of mystery 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age. ° 


He has taken science—science that stands 
for this age—and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even to 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. For nearly ten 
years, America has been watching his Craig 
Kennedy—marvelling at the strange, new, 
startling things that detective here would 


unfold. Such plots—such suspense—with 
real, vivid people moving through the mael- 
strom of life! Frenchmen have mastered 
the art of terror stories. English writers 
have thrilled whole nations by ‘their artful 
heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned 
wild tales of mystery. But all these seem 
old-fashioned—out-of-date—beside the in- 
finite variety—the weird excitement of Ar- 
thur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE—10 Volumes—POE 


found the solution. 
ration. 


—horror! 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s works in to volumes. . 

_ When the police of New York failed to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off there in Paris— 
The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct—he was a story-teller by divine inspi- 
Before or since—no one has ever had his power to make your 
hair stand on end—to send chills up your back—to hold you in terror 
To read breathlessly—to try to guess the ending—to enjoy 
the perfect, flawless style—to feel the power of the master—that is all 
you can do in each and all of Poe’s undying stories. 
France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the greatest writer that America 
has produced. To them he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
ers of mystery and scientific detective stories. 
at a remarkably low price and the Poe FREE for a short time only. 
Sign and mail the coupon now. Send no money. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


In England and 


Here are two of the greatest writ- 
You can get the Reeve 


Established 1817 


Cosmo, 5-19 


2 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also send me, 
absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satis- 
factory I will return both sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send 
you $1 within 5 days and $2 a month for 12 months. 
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were seated without a flicker of recognition, 
and rested finaily on the party with the 
general. To that table she advanced with 
a smile, and was welcomed with what 
seemed to the Americans to be slightly too 
much effusiveness. . 

A place was made for her at the general’ 
side on one of the leather seats that bor- 
dered the walls, and he drew her quite 
close. The conversation round her imme- 
diately became gay and inconsequential, 
although it was noticeable that she took no 
great part in it herself. Never once did 
she look toward Dan and his friend. 


IX 


WHEN they left the grill-room, Rap pro- 
posed a tour of the promenade, and Dan 
idly consented. He did not know of any- 
thing else to do. He was lost and dis- 
mayed by the unforeseen smashing-up of 
the fairy fabric of life that he had been 
building. It had been a structure without 
a logical, sound foundation, without any 
foundation at ali, in fact, but it was such 
a beautiful edifice that its collapse left a 
tremendous and unlovely void. | 

The gaiety of the promenading throng 
depressed him still more. It seemed im- 
possible that people could be happy while 
his own happiness was crashing about his 
ears. Finally, he excused himself to Rap, 
and proposed that the latter seek whatever 
amusement he had planned without count- 
ing him in on it. 

“T’ll take a stroll by myself,” he had 
suggested. 

“You're sure you're all right?” Rap had 
questioned. 

Dan laughed. 

“Of course, Rap. I’m still an American, 
and also an officer in the army. ‘Those 
high rocks overlooking the sea do not tempt 
me in the least. I have several duties Jeft 
in life which I intend to perform, even if 
my sense of humor does appear to be some- 
what damaged just at the present. Let me 
get off by myself for a while, like a bear 
with a sore head. You know that, if you 
were in my shoes, you wouldn’t want to 
go on mixing with a crowd of people who 
did not care.” 

So Rap had to let him go, and Dan, with- 
out particularly heeding his steps, sought 
the dark paths that led away from the 
promenade and eventually arrived at 
“the same place’—that bench near the 
sea-wall at the top of the hill where Jacque- 
line and himself had so often met. 

It was quite empty, and he sat down. 
As he raised his hand to put a cigarette to 
his lips, the first of many that night, he 
noticed, by his luminous wrist-watch, that 
it was nine-thirty. Even that gave him a 
painful memory-stab, because it had been 
to look at that watch that her hands had 
first met his. 

Still, nearly all the memories of her that 
he had were worth keeping, and passing 
them in review was a pleasurable pain. 
They, at least, were something that could 
not be taken from him. 

The idea of going to the hotel and to bed 
never once occurred to him. ‘The crowd on 
the promenade waned and finally disap- 
peared altogether. The ground in front 
of him was strewn with cigarette butts. 
The air grew cooler, but he was cold already 
and did not notice it. 

It was midnight, perhaps, when he was 
roused from his benumbing reverie by the 
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The symbol of per- 
fect. writing — the 
mark of Eversharp 
Pencil and the 
Tempoit Pen. 


Every Eversharp holds the twelve leads pictured 
above, actual size. Eighteen inches in all. Many 
months’ supply. Enough for a quarter million 
words. Ten thousand words one cent! 


No whittling or wasted lead. Every particle of 
lead is used in actua/ writing. And there’sa 
point for every word, for Eversharp is always 
sharp — never sharpened! 


Eversharp Leads, in various degrees of hard- 
ness, have a fineness, firmness and smoothness 
all their own. They come in their own Ever- 
sharp lead box, recognized by the Eversharp 
trade mark on the seal. Look for it. 
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| 
50,000 Words at One Filling 


Like the leads, Eversharp is good all through. 
That is why you see Eversharp everywhere— 
in the club, at the office, on the train, in the 
hands of both rising young men and professional 
men who have long made their mark. 


Whether your Eversharp is selected for the 
pocket, chain or lady’s handbag, its beauty and 
efficiency are always the same. Eversharp 
is a recognized symbol of good taste and good 
writing everywhere. 

Prices, $1 and up. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied, write for descriptive literature to aid in 
selection direct. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Bldg.,501 5th Ave., New York. 
BERT M. MORRIS CO., 444 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., Western Representatives for Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: The Rowland 6& Campbell Company., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


“DEALERS: Write today for catalog and interesting proposition on Eversharp and Tempoint 


EVERSHARP 


ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen 
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| Build Your 
| Home the 1919 
Way 


; Building a new home requires 
Fi careful thought and mature 
; judgment. One of the mosc 
practical plana is ta choose one 
= whose convenience, utility, com- 
fj fort and economy have been 
proved out by the experiences of 
| bundreds of people. This you 
©] are SURE in advance that it will : 
be co ntortable t live in and attractive in apnearance. You know in 
=] ADVANCE what it will cost and will not be burdened later by unlooked 


By coneettses Successful Home Building 

The Lewis method is simply modern production 
efficiency applied to home building. More than a 
hundred types of houses have been designed with 
every detail carefully planned for convenience, 
comfort, appearance and economy. The material 
for scores of each type, ready-cut for erection, has 
been supplied all over the United States and 
abr al. For these homes the timber from our. own 
forests is cut and finished in our own mills. We 
also furuish the hardware , paint, nails, varnish, 
stain, etc., and detailed ‘plan with 
instructions for erecting. 

with extreme care and five days is allowed pur 
chasers for inspection and checking before payment 
need be made, 

Individual Attention and Counsel 
Write us fully on the subject cf your new home— 
a subject whose great importance to you we fully 
appreciate. Your needsand wants will. receive 
our individual attention, and we will gladly arsist 
you inselecting the home that will give you the 
greatest enjoyment. 


Lewis Book of Homes 
Our 1919 Book of Homes illustrates a hnndred 
beautiful homes that cost between $1,500 and 
$10,000 complete. Send 4 cents in stamps to 
defray actual cost of postage and we will send copy 
of the book by return mail. Address Lewis Manu- 
fac uring Company, 16 Bay Ave., Bay City. Mich. 


Accompanying 

each house 

| described tin 

i the Lewis book 

= will be found 

jJloor plans 

a Showing ar- 

2 rangement of 

E rooms, halls, 
elosets, etc. 


Stop your one before it stops you! Save 
needless doctor bills. 

You can stop the ane ipiene cold and the 
heavy, rasping coeea with 


They taste good—they are good 
for the whole family, from the baby 
up. For seventeen years, millions 
of users have been proving it. Get 
them any where from coast to coast. F 


Good for the Throat— # 
Bad for the Cough. 
DEAN MEDICINE CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROCK-A-BYE PRODUCTS 
KEEP BABIES HAPPY 
Write for descriptive and photographie 


illustrations of the COMPLETE line of 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2702=N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


-knowledge that she was near. He had not 
heard a sound or seen anything, but he 
rose from the bench, and presently a figure 
detached itself from the deeper shadows 
and crept into his arms. 

“T knew that you would be here,” she 
said simply, “knew that you would be 
here whether I came to you or not.” With 
a little sigh, she relaxed wearily in his 
embrace. ‘My very dear, but it is good 
to be with you, if only for a heart-breaking 
instant.” 

She said nothing about how she had got- 
ten away to see him, nothing about the 
general. She never had said anything 
about that part of her life. 

Dan kissed her eyes. They were wet. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“T did not think there were any tears 
left,” she said. ‘‘I thought that I had cried 
them all out before coming to find you. 
But there must have been more in my 
heart than I knew of.” 

“But why?” 

“For the same reason, oh, my very dear, 
that I have not slept these two nights.” 

“Because I’m going away?” he haz- 
arded incredulously. 

She looked up at him and smiled. 

“Very dear, you have not been very wise 
not to know, not to find out. Still, I wor- 
ship you because you are not wise. But it 
does not matter why I care for you, does it? 
That is only one of the reasons, anyway, and 
your Jacqueline is too tired to think of any 
more. Just hold me tight against your 
heart, because to-morrow——’ 

She could not finish the sentence but hid 

‘her face on his coat. There he held her, 
not moving and not speaking until she had 
quieted down. Then they sat on the 
bench for a long time, quite close together, 
her head on his shoulder and her hand in 
his. Once he thought she slept, but, as if 
in answer to his thought, she looked up and 
pulled his lips nearer to hers. 

“My very dear!” she whispered, and 
that was all. 


for women” in Colorado, and presented 
a bill in the legislature providing that any 
woman who was about to become a mother 
might make a private application to our 
court and receive a sufficient maintenance 
for her to bear her child in circumstances 
of health and comfort that somewhat ap- 
proached the conditions enjoyed by my 
friend’s horses on his stock farm. When 
it was discovered that this bill included 
the relief of unmarried mothers, all argu- 
ment was useless. I was “encouraging 
immorality.” 1 was seriously regarded as 
a questionable character. The bill never 
came anywhere near consideration by the 
legislature. It was damned in silence. 
The same bill is before the present legisla- 
ture, but its fate, for the same reasons, is 
stiJl in doubt. 

The same pious horror at first greeted 
a similar attempt in England to help the 
mothers of illegitimate children there.* Yet 
the situation in London was appalling. The 
young man, facing the prospect of immi- 
nent death at the front, turned eagerly 
to any last pleasure that life had to offer. 


*England has recently passed the Maternity 
} and Child Welfare Bills. 
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Dan kept a firm clutch on his own ~ 
thoughts to keep from straying to that — 


endless to-morrow that was unrolling be- 
fore them. He knew that if he let himself 
realize that this was the very end, he would 
break down completely. 

Sometimes her clasp on his hand tight- 
ened, as if in panic. He knew that, at such _ 
times, she was facing a dark moment in the - 
future when she was going to need him 
and he would not be there. Then she 
would relax again, reassured by his very 
tangible presence. 

Some time after dawn, Rap found 
them. 

“Do you know what time it is, Dan?” 
he asked quite casually. 

“No.” Dan looked at his wrist. “My 
watch says two o’clock, but it must have 
stopped.” 

“They do when you forget to wind them. 
Anyway, it’s after five, and you’ve got an 
order from your Uncle Sam in your pocket 
that says you take a train out of here at 
six-something. Your baggage is all packed 
and ina cab over the hill there.” 

“’Thanks,”’ Dan told him, with a look of 
eloquent appreciation. “Tl be with you 
right away.” 

Rap withdrew without offering his own 
farewells to Jacqueline. 

The latter had listened, apparently 
uncomprehendingly, to the ‘colloquy be- 
tween the two officers, and, for a moment, 


she neither said nor did anything to indi- | 


cate that she understood. Then she turned 
up her tearless face to Dan’s and pulled 
him close with her arms. 

When he had walked to a turn in the 
path which would hide him from view, he 
looked round. She was standing by the 
bench, gazing uncomprehendingly at her 
two empty hands. 

As he started to go out of sight, she 
raised those hands to him a little way and 
then dropped them helplessly. 

His heart heard her whisper, 

“My very deat——— == 


Horses’ Rights for Women 


(Continued from page 75) 


The young woman, pitiful with the sense 
that he was about to die in her defense, 
gave herself to him. In London alone, I 
was. assured that, conservatively, there 
were eighty thousand young girls—not 
professional prostitutes—meeting the sol- 
diers on the streets and love-making with 
them. Some of the military authorities 
put the figure as high as a hundred and 
fifty thousand. I heard it said in an ad- 
dress at a public meeting that two hundred 
thousand babies of unmarried mothers had 
been born in Great Britain during the year, 
but I was unable to verify the statistics. 
I was also unable -to prove a statement 
that one-half of these illegitimate children 
died in the first year of their lives. 
It was obvious, however, that here was 
an enormous waste of young men and 
young women and young children. What 
was society doing about it? Society was 
prosecuting the young women and destroy- 
ing the children. Faced with the terrific 
waste of life on the battle-field, nature was 
urging the youth of the nation to make up 
her losses, and society was blindly pun- 
ishing them for yielding to her. The whole 
thing was criminally absurd and pitiful. 
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For a Quick, Safe Stop—the Tread 
That Is Geared-to-the-Road 


HE emergency brake is of no 
use when the car slides on and 
the wheels are locked. Every 

motorist has had that experience and 
knows the dangers. 

Geared-to-the-Road tires are 
needed—the famous Miller Tread of 
many caterpillar feet that lock with 
the ground like cogs. 


Transmits Full Power 

This scientific principle is used in 
all branches of mechanics. But for 
tires 1t comes in the Miller only— 
for we control thé Geared-to-the- 
Road patents. 

In motion the Miller tread meshes 
with the road, so you get full 
power ahead from the wheels. And 
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Geared-to-the-Road, by its posi- 
tive traction, helps the speeding car 


to hold the road. 


Long-Distance and Uniform 

Geared - to-the-Road would 
make any tire desirable, but coupled 
as it is with Uniform mileage, it 
makes the Miller doubly valuable 
to motorists. Tire after tire—not 
merely some—are built to a single 
long distance standard. Our work- 
ers are trained to this system of 
uniform workmanship. That is the 
only way to make mileage uniform. 


When tires like these are made, 
why go without them? Find the 
authorized Miller dealer, or write us 
for his name. 


The Miller Rubber Company, Dept. A119, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods—for Homes as Well as Hospitals 


DEALERS: Write for attractive tire agency proposition in open territory 


GEARED-TO-THE ROAD (252) 
UNIFORM MILEAGE 7 eas a . 


Why Envy 
the Woman — : 
with Beautiful Nails ? 


OU, too, can give your nails the same charm wit 
HYGLO Manicure Preparations, A few 


| 


I went to some of the London courts to 
see the machinery of destruction in action. 
I found that the girls were brought in 
under a criminal charge, but there was no 
charge against the soldiers. The court 
procedure presupposed that all the girls 
were professional prostitutes. It was im- 
possible for the judge to talk privately 
with any of them; their “constitutional 
rights” protected ‘them from such an 
attempt to have them “give evidence that 
might incriminate them.” And even if 
the judge could have found out the truth 
from them, he could not act on it humanely 
without ‘compounding a felony.” The 
girls were arraigned as enemies of society. 
The aim of the trial was to protect society 
against them. And allthis went on in spite 
of the fact that what was really needed 


} |Was to protect them against society. 


Here again we were facing war-time 


m:nutes twice a week will give you nails of which conditions that were only an exagger- 


you may well be proud, 
Don’t put it off—start today with 
GRAF’S 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


A complete outfit costs but $1.00 and it includes: 
HYGLO Cuticre Remover AnD Nair Breacn, 
removes all surplus cuticle and keeps it smooth and 
firm, making the use of the harmful scissors unneces- 
cary It removes all stains and discolorations. 
HYGLO Nate Potisu, in cake form, or if you 
prefer this in powder form it can be had separately. 
It quickly and easily tints and polishes the nails. The 
tinted lustre lasts, as it is waterproof, 

HYGLO Nau Pottsn Paste (Prnx), a fine rouge 
that gives a beautiful pink polish to the nails—so 
desirable. 

HYGLO Nar Waite, a dainty perfumed cream in 
a handy jar for whitening under the tips of the nails. 
The outfit also contains a flexible nail file, emery 
board, orange stick and cotton. 


ation of similar conditions prevailing in 
times of peace. In the Denver Juvenile 
Court, we have a law by which such cases 
are tried under a chancery, not a criminal- 
court, jurisdiction. The young girl is 
brought in as a ward of the state, to be 
cared for and protected—not as an enemy 
of the state to be prosecuted. As a result 
of our methods, many of these girls have 
come to us seeki king help or have been 
brought by others whom we have assisted. 
Out of our experience in such cases, I 
should say that the war-time conditions 
in London are not a great exaggeration 
of the ordinary conditions in any of our 
American industrial towns. Again and 
again in my court, I have conducted long 
investigations into the moral conditions 
among girls in certain shops and factories 
and industrial plants; and invariably I 
have found that what the girls themselves 
confidentially assured me was probably 
true—that fifty per cent. of the working 
girls were having sexual relations with 


Get this complete HYGLO Home Manicuring | young men, not professionally but for the 


Outfit at the small cost of $1.00. Anyone of these 
articles can be bought separately for 25c. 


Trial Hyglo Outfit for ne conte 
To enable you to try HYGLO Nail 
Polish (Powder) and HYGLO Cu- 
ticle Remover and Nail Bleach, 
we will mail you a small outfit in- 
cluding emery board, orange stick 
and cotton, upon receipt of 10 
cents in coin or stamps. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 


Established 1872 
125 West 24th St. 
New York 


vn Mn mn | 
EYE WATER 


wi] strengthens weak, rae eee eyes, and is an 
W4\ ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. "Keep your 
| eyes well and they will help keep you. 
35c At All Druggists or sent by 
mail upon receipt of price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
“al 144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


>) Dr. Isaac 
«| Thompson’s 


sake of automobile-rides and tickets to the 
theater and a “good time” generally. The 
war had brought this sort of thing into the 
open, and, of course, increased it. The 
problem is the same old problem of youth 
and natural impulse and the desire for en- 
tertainment and excitement—the desire of 
the young to have some of the joys of life. 
The method of handling it in London, as 
here in America for the most part, was the 
same old stupid and blundering method of 
prosecuting the patient instead of treating 
the disease. 

Even in Colorado we have no effective 
way of forcing the young man in any of these 
cases to make reparation to the girl if he 


| has wronged her, or to help support the 


child of which he is the father, or to help 
care for the girl if he has given her disease. 
We can attempt to punish him by bringing 
a criminal case against him, but in a recent 
period of ten years only five hundred and 
twenty such cases were brought to our dis- 
trict attorney. After eliminating the cases 
that were not strong enough to take into 
court, a hundred and seventy-two out of 
the five hundred and twenty were filed; 


NE\ EW SONG HITS — [ix these one hundred and seventy-two 


(hOVERTIME, a love ballad-tinkling tune. SEND ME 

GIRL, a novelty. 
CALLING ME HON, a riot. 
GARDEN GREEN, nuf sed. Ask your dealer or dime 
stere. Or, send llc each direct to publishers. 5 for 50c. 
Our SAY 'NUFFIN is &@ pianolog, postpaid 25c. Fox-Trot, 
dance orchestration for CLOVERTIME, 25c: Chorus 
slides free, with order. Get CLOVERTIME for your 
phonograph or pianoplayer. 


C. ARTHUR FIFER MUSIC CO., 


I'LL KEEP YOUR 


Publishers, QUINCY, ILL. 


BUSTED BLUES, eer QUIT victions, 


cases, there were only twenty-two con- 
and of the twenty-two—what 
with appeals and other legal obstructions 
—there were only ten went to prison. That 
is to say, under the criminal procedure, 
ten men were punished in our county in ten 
years, and about one hundred and fifty 
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girls were punished by the public exposur 
incident to a criminal trial. 

Criminal prosecution is a failure. Jars 
will not conviet. The girls are unwilling t 
appear. The evidence is rarely conclusive 
And sending the young man to the peni 
tentiary is of little avail in any event. Wi 
are trying to get a law that shall permi 
the Colorado courts to hear these case 
under a chancery jurisdiction, treatin 
both parties as wards of the state, hearin 
the cases in private, as the evidence i 
many divorce suits is heard, and makin; 
a disposition of the case that shall be fai 
to the injured party and in the best i in 
terests of the state. Such a law woul 
permit us to have the girl protected fron 
ruinous publicity, to have her cared fo 
in childbirth at the expense of the child’ 
father, to have her treated at his- expens 
if she. were merely ill, and generally t 
rectify the wrong-doing of both partie 
and save them from social destructio1 
instead of hastening them into it. 

And this brings me to another peace 
time problem which the war has mad 
only too manifest—the problem of vene 
real disease. It was handled in the arm: 
with the greatest intelligence. The mei 
were given lectures and instruction in it 
dangers and taught how to avoid them 
‘they were compelled to take injections t 
keep them immune and to use prophy 
lactics. The latter were given out to then 
by the thousands. And, as a result, th 
percentage of venereal disease among th 
men of the American Expeditionary Fore 
was the lowest in the history of war. 

But, by comparison, little was done t 
protect the young women. They were lef 
generally at the mercy of their ignorance 
Yet venereal disease among women is mor 
destructive to the future of society tha 
it is among men, because it ordinarib 
renders the woman incapable of bearinj 
children. And what was happening it 
England and France and Italy was a pro 
tection to men and a progressive sterili 
zation of women. 

Here again, society, in the face a th 
enormous loss of life in war, was merel; 
committing suicide. It has been doing th 
same thing in the recent years of peace 
By failing to protect women in industr; 
and in the new conditions of life unde 
our present industrial régime, society ha 
been destroying future generations by) 
neglecting the mothers of to-morrow 
Our laws and our governments have beet 
busily protecting only property rights 
although the war has shown that not prop 
erty but men and women are the valuabl 
assets of a nation, and that, of the two 
the women are the more valuable and th 
least conserved. Our reconstructed worl 
will have to look to that. We shall hav 
to see to it that women have not merel} 
“dogs’ rights” or ‘‘horses’ rights” bu 
human rights. And America will have t« 
do it, as the nations of Europe are learnins 
to do it, or America will be hopelessl; 
defeated in the competitions of peace tha’ 
are now beginning. It was the women o 
Great Britain and France who made i 
possible for the Allies to win the war 
Properly protected and conserved, thi 
woman-power of those nations will so adc 
to their public health and strength anc 
happiness that America will not be abl 
to live in the same world with them unles: 
America undertakes equal measures 0 
industrial reform and social improvement 
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300,000 Maxwells! 


They Tell a Mighty 
and Endless Story 


MAN that has acquired wealth 
is usually a man with a story 
worth listening to. 


And a motor car that has acquired a 
manufacturing run of 300,000 has a 
mighty and endless story. 

Maxwell is that car. 

More than 5 years ago a chassis was 
designed that was absolutely featureless, 
simple to a point that was striking, 
planned so that it was easy to build, and 
planned so that it would deliver endless 
mileage. 

This chassis was not designed by lab- 
oratory engineers. It was designed by 
road engineers. 

They said good-bye to all the little 
tricks of “‘fine engineering’? and stood 


pat on common sense and micrometers. . 


Not calipers but micrometers. There’s 
a wide difference. 

They wanted to build the highest 
efficiency ever put into an autc- 
mobile. 

They made it simple so that 
there would be no overweight, and 
consequent ‘“‘drag.’”’ They made 
it simple so that it would be easy 
to build and therefore better built. 
They made it simple so that it 


They made it simple so that any man 
could take care of his own car without 
calling in the experts every second Sat- 
urday. 

They made it simple so that it would 
have no ‘“‘grand opera moods,’”’ as some 
possibly more sensitive cars on occasion 
seem to possess. 

They made it simple so that it would 
be everlastingly reliable. 

They began making this car 5 years ago. 

They have never made a single radical 
change in design. 

They have made more than 1,000 im- 
provements. They have made each 
new Maxwell better than the last. 

How well an old-fashioned policy like 
this succeeds is registered in numbers. 
Today more than 300,000 Maxwells have 
run endless millions of miles. Today 
there are 8 great Maxwell plants and a 
manufacturing inventory that runs into 
many, many millions of dollars. 

When they got through making 
this car simple they found they 
could save the buyer a handsome 
sum on the price, and many a 
thrifty dollar afterwards, by mak- 
ing the car good to begin with. 

You pay $895 f.o.b. Detroit 
for a Maxwell. Were it not so 


wouldn’t get out of order. (Com- 44... mites per gallon Simple you might easily pay $200 


plicated things always do.) 


More miles on tires more. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. - Detroit, Mich. 


NLIMITED mile- 
age—not built 
like a depth bomb 
to explode at a given 
point. 


= 
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Cosmopolitan for May, 1919 


Westclox 


OOD LOOKING 

clocks: and as good 

all through as they look 
outside. 


Westclox construction is 
the real reason for Westclox 


success. A handsome case 
can’t count minutes. Good 
timekeeping must be bred in 
the bone. 


There’s a simple reason 


Western Clock Co. - 


why Westclox keep better time 
and last longer. Every wheel 
turns on needle-fine pivots of 
polished steel. This largely 
defeats friction. There’s less 
wear and tear. 


We thank this process for 
Big Ben’s popularity. It’s a 
Westclox patent, of course. 
But all Westclox users benefit 
from it. Every Westclox alarm 
is made in this same way. 


makers of Westclox 


La Salle & Peru, Illinois, U. S.A. 
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SUMMER CAMP 


of the Miami Military Institute 


In the woods on-the banks of the Big Miami (45 miles 
from Cincinnati; 12 from Dayton) is a Summer Camp 
where your boy will have the time of his life, Under 
Institute management, with many of regular faculty. _ 

Camp affords real recreation, efficient military training 
(R. O. T.C.) under active U. S. Army officer and tutoring 
in special subjects if desired. 

Rifle practice, hikes, boating, fishing, swimming, ath- 
letics, games, movies, camp fires, etc. Military Band < 
big feature. -Catalog, address 


ORVON GRAFF BROWN, Pres., Box 66 


Germantown, 
Ohio 


CAMP TERRA ALTA 
TERRA ALTA, W. VA. 


Directed by the Commandant, Asst. Comndt. and 
Ath. Director of the Staunton Military Academy. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R. R., two 
miles from town and 130miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 
2800 feet abovesealevel. Puremagnesianspring water. 
$15,000 equipment. Complete water system, shower 
baths. Naturalgas lighting. Athletic and water sports. 
Bowling, billiards. Military drills. Good fishing. High 
and Grammar school subjects. Music. 

June 26 to August 21, $160. Half term, four weeks, 
$85. Special rate to band musicians. Free book. 

Until June lst address the Commandant, Box 13=A, 
Staunton,Va. After June lst, Camp Terra Alta, Terra 
Alta, W. Va. 


Wycombe, Pennsylvania, 4U miles from Philadelphia. 
LITTLE CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS. 
SCIENTIFIC DIRECTION covers diet; recreation, deportment, occupa- 
tion, differing for each individual child. 
Under the personal supervision of Anna Windle Paist, Directress. 
Montessori Boarding and Day School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


Camp 
Pok-o’-= 
. Moonshine 
FOR BOYS 


In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond. 
85 acres of woodland. Separate Senior (14-17) and 
Junior (9-13) Camps. Charges include all R. R. 
fares and two hours of tutoring daily. 


One of the Oldest and Best 
Address Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 
Peekskill Military cademy 
14th Season Peekskill, N. Y- 


Maplewood Madited (Gata 


_ Modified camping for boys under 15 years of age. Good 
nights spent outdoors in sents. Bad nightsindoors. All 
sports carefully supervised. Pure water. Good food. 
Terms moderate. J.C. SHORTLIDGH. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Box 29. 


. tor Girls. Ou beautiful Naomi 
Pine Tree Camp Lake. 2000 feet above sea in 


Pocono Mts. 4 hrs. from New York and Phila. Bungalows 
and tents. Experienced councilors. ‘‘Hikes’’—all outdoor 
sports. Handicrafis, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoring 
if desired. 8th Season. Miss BLANCHE D. PRICE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 404 W. School Lane. 


Manistee, Michigan. Under the 
Camp Tosebo management of Todd Seminary for 


Boys. Fishing, hiking, boating, swimming. Wonderland of 

woods and water. Unusual equipment. Reasonable rates. 

Overnight boat ride (direct) from Chicago. Address 
NOBLE HILL. 


ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 


Sandstone Camp 
For Girls. Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
Fifty girls. Season $210. Address 
Miss ESTHER G. COCHRANE. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Ferry Hall. 


Eighth season. 


, 1000 ft. above sea level on the 
Kamp Kawdsawa Cumberland River Bluffs, Tenn. 
Fishing, trapping, boating, swimming, baseball, tennis, etc. 
Study and recitations each morning. Military department 
under U.S. Army officer. $160 covers camp expenses in- 
cluding laundry. For illustrated booklet address 
TENNESSE, Lebanon, Box77. L.L. Rick, Direcvor. 


For Boys, 6 to 16. Catskill Mts. Model 
Kyle Camp Bungalows—no damp tents. All land 
and water sports. FMilit. drill. Rifle range. Scout masters. 
An expenditure of $25,000 has turned this ideal place into 
@ paradise for boys. Camp physician and nurse. 
Dr. PauL KYLE, Kyle School for Boys. 
N.Y., Irvington-on-Hudson, Box504.(22milesfromN.Y.) 


Chesawanoc Camp 


For Girls. On anisland near Newport. For a beauti- 


fully illustrated booklet address 
MRS. KATHRYN K. BRICE. 
NEW YORK, New York City, 601 West 160th Street. 


Repton Naval (amp 


On Lake Champlain, 'N. Y. 

Chance for boys to learn real naval life under officers 
who have seen service. Navigation, Sounding, Signalling, 
Wireless, Surveying, Sail and Motor Power, Seamanship, 
Rifle, Engine and Machine Guns, Target Practice, Driil- 
ing, Agriculture, Lectures on Navy, Tides, etc., Athletics, 
Trips, Swimming. New equipment. Cadets wear unifoms. 
Section for small boys. Camp farm supplies food and milk. 
Catalog. Address 


O. C. Roach, Box C=2, Repton School, 
Tarrytown-on=Hudson, N. Y. 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8-20), Roxbury, Vt. 


"Midst the Green Hills far to northward. 
*Neath the pine trees on the hillside, 
Stands a girls’ camp Tela-Wauket, 
Tela-Wauket, Summer home-land. 
Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— 
Coming from the far-off cities, 


A three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. | 
Free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 


fine saddle horses. 


Turn they far unto the Northland, 
There to spend the Summer care-free, 
Bathing in the limpid waters, . 
Camping on the rugged mountains, 
Tossing balls and running races, , 

Tn the fields of Tela~-Wauket. 


Famous for its 
Write for a 


booklet with the stories and pictures of camp life at Tela-Wauket. 
MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Combines an ideal summer 
vacation in the picturesque. 
upper reaches of Lake 
Champlain—fishing, boating, 
canoeing, hiking, games, 
sports, and amusements — 
with Military and Physical 
Training by real West Point- 
ers. Naval Training of real 
value. Opportunity for tutor- 
_ing and ‘“‘Make-Up Work” by 
masters who really know how. - 

$225 for full term, July 1st to Sept. 
ist. Senior and Junior Divisions— 
ages 14to 21. Write for descriptive 
catalog No. 35. 


Ethan Allen Training Camp Association 


Executive and Recruiting 
Office 


Saugerties, N. Y. 


Aloha 


Camps for Giris 


So, Fairlee, Vt., Fairlee, Vt., and Pike, N.H. 
3 distinct camps— 
ages, 7-13, 13-17, 17-30. 


FUN FROLIC FRIENDSHIPS 


Swimming, canoeing, horseback 
riding, tennis, basketball, baseball, 
mountain climbing, dancing; hand- 
crafts. dramatics, music; discussion 
of present day questions. 

1400 girls have been in these 
camps during the past 14 years and 
not a single serious accident. Mr. 
and Mrs Gulick’s personal super- 
vision. 64-page illustrated booklet. 


: MRS. E. L. GULICK, 
dington Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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Luther Gulick Camps 


On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine 


Two distinct camps—Girls from 8-18; Boys 7-12. 200 
acres of pine woods, 4 sand beaches (more than a mile 
of shore front). Five islands. Canoes, motor boats, 
sailboats and big houseboat. Trips by canoe, trail and 
automobile to ocean, with surf bathing. Horseback 
riding, crafts, pageants and camp plays. Onefee. No 
extras. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Mrs. Charlotte V.Gulick, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass. 


AMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 


In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best: 
of everything for the best girls. Free horseback, 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, music 
and dancing under expert instructors. Sponson and 
war canoes. Cozy screened bungalows, spring wa- 
ter, modern plumbing. Satisfied parents and happy 
girls tell the story. Booklet. 


KARL 0. BALCH, RESIDENT MGR., DEPT. F, LUNENBURG, VT. 


Camp Mowana 


Beautifully located in lake region at Readfield, Me- 
Fine equipment. Good fishing, boating, canoeing and 
swimming. Athletics, games and hikes. Ideal place 
for boys to spend summer months. Catalog. Address 


A. R. MacMahon, 2171 East 90th Street, Oleveland, Ohio 
W. D. Gerken, Stamford Military Academy, Stamford, Conn. 


CAMP YAPEECHU 


“For the Good of Your Boy” 


T Buck Hill Falls, Pa., in the Pocono 
Mountains. To be contented a boy 
must be well fed. Our chef cooks 

meals your boy comes home and brags 
Athletics, swimming, tennis, 


about. 
base-ball, canoeing, camping trips. 
Prizes for athletic events. Boyscanearn 
part of expenses as caddies on nearby 


links. Special rates for those boys. 
Council of College men. Terms $200. 
9weeks. Ages10-16. For particulars 
address Charles Ford Wilson, 


Bloomfield Apt. Trenton, N. J. 


For Girls. In Pine Grove on moun- 

Camp Farwel tain lake. Bungalows, recreation hall, 

electric lights, hot and cold running water. Horseback rid- 

ing. Land and water sports. Supervision.. Plays, handi- 

crafts, naturestudy. After June lst Wells River, Vermont. 
Until June 1st address Miss ROSALIE P. SANDERLIN, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2818 27thSt., N.W. 


Camp Vermont 

For Boys. Lake Champlain. 
high school principals and physical directors. 
son. Booklet. 


Experienced council of 
7th Sea- 


, E. N. GERRISH. 
NEW YORK, Troy, 102 First Street. 


Camp Vega 
“An island for Boys’ 8 to 15. Charleston, Ontario, 
Canada. All outdoor activities. Four motor boats. One 
central building. Separate sleeping bungalows. Twelve 
hours from New York City. Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
NEw YORK City, 24 East 40th Street, Room 101. 


Camp Sokokis 


Bridgton, Long Lake, Maine, was chosen by a patron 
after examining all Cosmopolitan’s camp cards. The boy 
will return this year. Before placing YOUR SON inquire of 

ORLANDO F, FERRY. 

NEw YorK. Brooklyn, 1609 Avenue N. 


Camp Cobbossee 


For boys. Winthrop, Maine. Supervision, equipment, 
location, food the best. Seventeenth season. Land and 
water sports. Booklet. 


R. L. MARSANS, Director. 
NEw YorK. New York City, 82 Wall Street. 


Sargent Camps for Girls 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. Dr. D. A. 
President. For illustrated catulog, address 
THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 


for Girls. Lake Morey, Vt. Saddle 
Wynona Camp horses. Golf. Tennis. Hiking. 
Swimming. Canoeing. Arts and Crafts. Sleeping bungalows. 
Running water. Electric Lights. Delicious meals. Sympa- 
thetic supervision. Booklet. Lake Morey Club for adults— 
same Management. THE SECRETARY WYNONA CAMP. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg. 275 Summer Street. 
Cooperstown, N. Y., on Otsego 


Camp Chenango Lake. For boys. Boating, 
Swimming, Hiking, Tennis, Baseball, Basketball, Manual 
Training, Nature Study, Woodcraft, Farming. Character 
Building. Moderate Rates. ‘Tutoring. Write for book- 
let filled with pictures. Dept. B. 

» N.J., East Orange, 20 Whittlesey Ave. E. L. FISHER, A.B. 


Sargent, 


Camp Grange 


For Girls. Bellport, Long Island. Under the direction of 
experienced Directress and Counselors. 

ldings. Ages, 5-12, 12-15, 15-18. All sports, ocean and 
still water bathing: 50 acres. Catalog. M1Iss HAGEDORN. 

NEw YorK, New York City, 606 West 137th Street. 


“DAN BEARD 


WOODCRAFT 
Camp and School 


In personal charge of the famous 
scout and woodsman. Boys get 


every advantage of outdoor life 


under inspiration of school based 
on highest American ideals. 

On a beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. Woodcraft and 
Scoutcraft. Activities, nature 
study and school work. Special 
attention to physical development. 
Camp Dentist and Doctor. 


DAN BEARD, 98 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. 1. 


There is one school best adapted to you. 


Three Separate: 


Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


i «pry 7 


R 
wit! 


and leadership. 


thoroughly enjoyed. 


DR PLATTSR 


AINING CAMP © = © = NAVAL Tray 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, nN, y. 


Post War Courses. Technical. 
Academic. College Entrance and Make-up Studies. 


_ Physical and mental improvement combined with-a corking good time 
is what Junior Plattsburg offers in its summer vacation “training 
camp. Military and Naval training to give depth of chest and % 
readth of shoulder, to teach alertness, accuracy, promptness 
2 Academic and college entrance 
courses to fit a boy for college req irements, 
Technical courses taught by men of wide ex- 

perience, give a thorough grounding in these 

subjects and help to fill an immediate need 

for young men technically trained. 
leaves Junior Plattsburg broader than when 

he arrived, with a suppleness of muscle, a clear- 
ness of eye that denotes perfect health, and with 
the memory of a summer profitably spent and 


Aviation 


Thorough training in ground work. Instruction in aerial obsery 
theory of flying, map making, photography. 
is at all times under the control of the pilot who is a licensed naval or 

military aviator of experience. The student is the observer. As dual 

control machines are used, he also has the opportunity of actuall 
handling the machinery, but does not control the plane. 


Naval, Cavalry and Infantry 


are other branches to choose from. A diversifi 
athletics offers need pany Cla for ea ES pa 
ing, rowing, sailing, motor boating, swimming. S- 
ket ball, riding, fishing, tennis, ¢ Danae nae 
those wishing it, under the instruction of Mr. James C 
Cooley, manager of the Meadowbrook and Aiken Polo 
Clubs. The camp opens July 1, closes August 28. Eight 
weeks. Maintenance and training, includ- 
ing technical course, $300. 


pr 
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A boy 


i : ation, 
During flights, the plane 


of actually 


fencing, boxing. Polo for 


Motion pic- 
tures showing training 
activities of over 800 
in the two 1918 camps 
will be exhibited daily 
at address below. 

For details address 


Executive Secretary, 


9 E, 45th St, 
New York Clty 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 
Kindergarten Primary 


Conn. Froebel Normal Training School. Aca- 
demic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our gradu- 
ates. State certificate. $450 covers board and tuition. 
21st year. Booklets. Address Marky C. MILLs, 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 183 West Ave. Principal 


Kindergarten~Primary Training School 
Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. 
Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special 
teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music. 
Address Miss RosE C. DEAN. 
Onto, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. ~~ 


ad 3 Froebel Kindergarten and 
The Fannie A. Smith Training School. Special- 
ized teachers. ..Unusual. opportunity for practice work. 
Connection: between’ primary: and kindergarten’ empha- 
sized. ' One and two year courses. For catalogue address 
« FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 863 Lafayette Street. 

é F Summer 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute €choo!. 
June 28th to Aug.-2d; 1919. Special Lectures, Advanced 
Study; Regular Courses, Credits: applied on diploma. 
Open Air Kindergarten on Grounds.- Excellent Dor- 
mitory. For information address 

ILLINOIS, Chicago. 701 Rush St.. Box 8. 

= i AND ELEMENTARY 

N ational Kind ergarten Go.inen. Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Methods. 2 yr. course, diploma. 
Summer school begins June 16. Accredited. Constant de- 
mand for kindergarten and primary teachers. Dormitories 
on College grounds. For illustrated catalog address 

Iuu., Chicago. 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Training School 


Kindergarten Normal. Summer School, June 24— 
Aug. 2. 23d yr. opens Sept. 16. 3 Depts. I. Kinder- 
garten, II. Primary. Playground. Accredited. Fine 
Equipment. Address: 


TLLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Box 5. 


Business Schools 


Peirce School 


To-day—with competition growing keener— you need 
specialized training, the sort America’s foremost school 
of business administration has offered young men and 
women for 54 years. Course includes Banking, Account- 
ing, Business Management, Commercial Law, etc. Sec- 
retarial Course for Young Women. Write for 54th Year 
Book, THE SECRETARY. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pine St., West of Broad. 


. For nearly © 60 

Eastman School of Business yearstheleader. 

Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 

Accounting, Banking, Civil” Service, Secretarial and 

Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 

successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
New YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. -C. C. GAINES. 


e e 
POS/?1/O/1S for young men and women 
trained in our Applied Business and Manage- 
ment, Accountancy, Norma] and Secretarial 
Departments. Send for Catalog. 


Largest Institution of its kind in New England 


BuRDEIT COLLEGE 


Founded 1879 ~18 Boylston St.. BOSTON 


Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


Safficla 


for young boys. House mother. 


iS 


Kiskiminetas 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Located on wooded highland overlooking the beau- 
tiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 acres. ‘‘Kiski’’ lets a 
boy grow up out of doors. Special preparation for 
college and technical schools. 13 expert teachers ~ 


keep inclose personal touch with boys. Small 


classes. High athletic spirit and strong competitive 


teams. Several athletic fields. Tennis, Golf, Swim- 
ming Pool, Bowling Alleys, 
School _owns!its own farm and coal mine. 
$700. For catalogue address 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. 


New Gymnasium. 
Rate 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


_ No rigid class system. Each student’s requirements are 
individually studied, and his work is arranged with refer- 
ence to his particular needs. Winter and Summer sessions. 
k J. G. Hun, Ph. D. 
NEW. JERSEY, Princeton. 


The Rosenbaum School 


Intensive Preparation for College by individual instruc- 
tion or in smail classes, for boys 16 and over. Enter any 
time during year. Science Laboratory. Dormitory, 
Gymnasium, Tennis, Boating, etc. Special Summer 
Review for Fall Examinations. Write for Booklet. 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL. 
CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A 


ASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Thorough preparation for college or business life. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Athletics. 
G Gymnasium; athletic ger pecrention ae. 
: on Lake Cayuga. Com- 
Recreation Bldg. and Crew. rote navy outfit for the 
well-known school crew. 
Military Drill. 
ment limited to 125. 


Experienced faculty. 
Summer School specializ- 
ing in preparation for 
University Entrance Ex- 
aminations. Catalogs on 
request. Director, 
A. M. DRUMMOND, M. A. 
Box 102, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


Each school has an individuality. 


HOROUGH training of brain, body, and 
morals. Attractive New England town, 
31% hours from New York City. Complete 
equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium and 
athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active Y. M. 
C. A. A thorough preparation for college, busi- 
ness, scientific schools. Intimate advisory care 


of each boy. 86th year. Separate department 
$700-$800. 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal, 11 Main St., Suffield, Conn. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


Read its story carefully, 


Schools for Boys 


A Military School 


for Boys 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 


‘I congratulate you on the honored tradition 
which surrounds this school. More and more 
we are making our preparatory schools into 
communities like those English schools, Man- 
chester, Rugby, Eton, where the boys are given 
the ideas of manliness, straightforwardness, 
decency of life. That is what you have culti- 
vated here at Suffield. 


Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumns, 
June oth, 1915. 


College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military 
instruction. Fully accredited. Christian character training 
emphasized. Army detail. Out-door sports entire year. Lo- 
cated near ocean. Summer sessions. Address 

CALIr., Pacific Beach. Capt. THOS. A. DAVIS, Pres. 


Pasadena Army and Navy Academy 
A select school for young boys. The happy home life, 
thorough instruction, excellent equipment, beautiful 
grounds and wholesome influences appeal to discriminat- 
ing parents. Write 
Capt. THOos. A. DAVIS, Pres., or CHAS. M. WooD, 
CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. Headmaster 


sas A big school for 

Page Military Academy jhitisioys, Seven 

acre campus, five semi-fireproof, buildings. Seventeen 

resident teachers. No high school boys. Everything 

adapted to meet the needs of little folks. Largest school of 
its class in America. Write for catalog. Address 

Cau., Los Angeles, R. F.D., No. 7. ROBERT A. GIBBS. 
Primary, 


Palo Alto Military Academy Gramuyi 


and High school. Separate building and special attention 
for young boys. Summer school opens June 23. Study 
mornings. Sports, games and outings in the afternoon. 
Swimming. Camping. Climate perfection. 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. Box 138. 
at ‘‘Miramar,’’ the 


Westlake Military Schoo beautiful “Show 
Place of Southern Calif.”” Grammar and High School. 
Two palatial buildings equipped with every modern con- 
venience, overlooking the ocean. A Home School in every 
particular. Military Training. 

CALIFORNIA, Santa Monica. COLONEL WM. STROVER. 


vy fe M rn 
West Texas Military Academy Rise 
academy; ideally located. Huge parade ground; ten acre 
athletic field. Selected by the War Department as a unit in 
the R.O.T.C. Highest type of mental, moral and physical 
training for young men. Write for booklet and terms. 
Texas, San Antonio. Cou. J. TOM WILLIAMS, Supt. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For information, address 
COLONEL JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEW MEXxiIco, Roswell, Box E. 
43 miles 


Wentworth Military Academy from Kan- 
sas City. One-of the 10 Honor Schools of U.S. War De- 
partment. Junior and Senior units R. O. T. C. Prepares 
for College, Universities, or businesss. Separate Dept. for 
small boys. Allathletics. Catalog. Cou. S. SELLERS. 

. MissourI, Lexington, 1817 Washington Ave. 


Missouri Military Academy 


With new $75,000 fireproof barracks, is the best equipped 
military school in the Middle West. College Preparatory, 
Business and Music. Catalogue. Address 

THE PRESIDENT. 

MissourI, Mexico. 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


ROLLER’S SCHOOL 
Fort Defiance Virginia | 
In famous Valley of Virginia. New fireproof build- 
ings costing nearly $70,000, now completed. SBest | 
equipped academic building in the State. Steam heat, 
electric light, gymnasium, extensive grounds, 250 | 
acres. Endorsed by Virginia Military Institute and | 
other Universities. $450. Catalog. 


Thos. J. Rolier and Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principals 


The Massanutten Military Academy 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from W. n. Pre 
for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
Dining Halland Dormitory. Limited to 100 ove $425, 
Va., Woodstock. Box 1. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Hdm, 


Blackstone Military Academy Soon e 
tory and homeschool for boysin healthful Piedmont section 
of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. New 
equipment. Full commercial courses. Tuition $400.00. 
For catalogue address: Cou. E. 8. LIGon, 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. President. 


East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Univer- 
sities, Government Academies or Business. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. New $200,000 barracks. 


Fishburne Military School Prepares for unl- 
ness. Personal attention. Resultful military training. 40th 
year. New $60,000 equipment. Diploma admits to all col- 
leges. Rates $500. Spring encampment near famous caverns 
at Grottoes for all students. MAJ. MORGAN H. HupGIns, 
VIRGINIA, Waynesboro, Box 401. Prin. 


Chatham Training School , Making men and 
for boys and young men. In Piedmont Section of bre 


VIRGINIA, Chatham. A. H. CAMDEN, President. 
Incorporated. 


Kentucky Military Institute The ‘School 

with a Winter Home in Florida. 73rd year. Rated Honor 

School by U. S. War. Dept. Senior and Junior R. O. T. C. 

Registration for 1918 complete. Reservations for 1919 ac- 

cepted subject to new rate. Address THE SECRETARY. 
ENTUCKY, Lyndon. 


U. S. Gov’t. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre campus 

large athletic fields, splendid equipment. More than 106 

C. M. A. officers in army. Junior School for small boys. 

Send for Catalog. THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


Th Ci d 1 The military college of S.C. Founded 
e uitadel 1848. Rated by Government as a 
“Distinguished Military College.’ Expert faculty. Courses 
leading to B. S. and C. E. degrees. Ten graduates receive 
commissions in U. S. Army each year. Ideal climate for 
open-air military work. Expenses limited. Catalog. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Cou. O. J. BOND, Supt. 


Porter Military Academy 


for catalog. MITCHELL, D. D. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. . 


Marion Institute Pee separ s, 
—college courses, Army and Navy,—preparation for West 
Point and Annapolis. Modern equipment, progressive 
faculty, thorough training. Catalogs. Address 

Cou. W. L. MURFEB. 


ALABAMA, Marion. 


Wheeler School 


Ofters to boys all the advantages of a school in the coun- 
try, with small classes, an enthusiastic corps of teachers, 
and a course adaptable to individual n . All sports. 
Terms $600-$700. Catalog. RoyaL A. MOORE, A.M., 

CONNECTICUT, North Stonington. Headmaster. 

Thorough 


Stamford Military Academy Scholastic 
and military training, fostering the intellectual, physical, 
and moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Located on i oe bordering LongIsland Sound. 
CoNN., Stamford. ALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Prin. 


—— eS eS 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 

- sports. 28th session opens September 16th, 1919. 

or catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal. 


b ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


2 . M. HARTMAN, A. M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 420. 


prepared 

for leading universities in 41 years. Extensive grounds. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic fields. 

session. Separate Junior School new building. Military 

Training. JOHN C. TuGGEY, M.A., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


G. A. WALTON, A.M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry. Degrees in Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering and Economics. Athletics. Also Junior 
School. ‘The West Point of the Keystone State.” 
COLONEL CHARLES E. HYATT. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 505. 


younger boys in separate cottage. Catalog. 
Pa., Pennsburg, Box 106. OscaR S. KRIEBEL, D.D. 
8ist year. College 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


A Separate School for Little Boys. 
MARYLAND. Port Deposit. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Health Tests 


Every Peddie boy is given 
the most thorough kind of a 
health examination. Weak- 
nesses are corrected —special 
abilities noted. Charts are 
sent regularly to parents. 
Boys are trained to grow 
physically as well as mentally 
at Peddie, 


Peddie aims to bring each 
boy to the full development 
of his ability and to prepare 
him intellectually, morally, 
spiritually and physically for 
whatever task may be 


his in 
the great world of the future. 
Peddie Institute is liberally : 

endowed, and conducted without thought of profit. 
Graduates prepared for all colleges by certificate or 
examination. Public speaking and music taught with- 
out extra cost. 60-acre campus, swimming pool, 
diamond, gridiron, gymnasium. Lower school for 
boys from 11 to 14 years. 53rd year. 9 miles from 


Princeton. pyite for booklets and catalog 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster, 
Box 6-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


Schools for Boys 


Allen Military 
School 


425 Waltham Street, West Newton, 


U.S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge says: 
“Tt is a great pleasure to me to know that a school 
with the history and standing of the Allen School 
has taken up with such seriousness and complete- 
ness the work of giving military training to its 
pupils. This is something that ali our large schools 
and all our colleges and universities ought to do.’’ 


Mass. 


The chief purpose of the Allen Military School is to develop through strict military di 
my é Allen I y School is to de gh s y dis- 
cipline, alert, self-reliant minds and bodies, prepared to meet any emergency. 


The Allen School is situated in the country 


and elective courses are offered under a mature and experienced faculty. 
given in smail classes, so that attention can be paid to the individual. 


_ The buildings are modern and well equipped. There is every facility for outdoor and 
indoor sports, with gymnasium, swimming pool, and athletic fields. 


at Ailen School is particularly thorough. 


The dormitories are in roomy, homelike buildings. 


ten miles from Boston. College preparatory 


Instruction is 


The physical training 


The younger boys live in separate 


residences, under the direct care of house masters and mothers. The Allen School isa splen- 


did place to begin moulding the mind and habits of the young boy. 


Here he acquires strict 


ideals of personal honor and service at an early age, which will endure through life. 


For booklet address 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 


Mount Pleasant Schools 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of allages. Practical military training with field work 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 

NEw YORK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


Individual attention. 

Massee Country Schoo Rapid preparation for 

college. 2 years work in one. 15 miles from New York. 

New Gym. and dormitories. All sports. Military training. 

Junior Department for young boys 6 years up. Unusually 
successful record. Address W. W. MASSEE, Ph. D. 

NEW YORE, Bronxville, Box 100. 
Special oppor- 


St. John's Military School tunities for 


quick college preparation. Parental discipline. 
sium, swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports en- 
couraged. Junior Hall, aseparate school for boys under 13. 
Catalogue. W. A. RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 
NEW YORK, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
For fourteen years ranked by 


Manlius Schools the War Department as an 
“Honor School.” Preparation for college and business. 
Superior military training. R. O. T. C. Thorough equip- 
ment, send for booklet and information. 
Bric. GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
New York, Manlius, Box 132. 


. for Boys. 25 miles from New York. 
Irving School in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 82nd year. 27 years under present Head Master. 
Prepares for all colleges and technicai schools. Athletic 
field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. 

J. M. FurMAN, A. M., Headmaster. 
NEw YorK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


Ohio Military Institute 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Pre- 
pares for college. Athletics. 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
OHIO, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinnati). 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and “ observation”’ tours to Chicago’s 
industrial institutions. Separate lower school for younger 
boys. For particulars address H.D. ABELLS, Principal. 

ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


« 1 
Lake Forest Academy Preparatory. Biticient 


military training during afternoon drill period. Honor 
ideals. Aim distinctively educational. Preparation for ad- 
mission to any university. Modern buildings, swimming 
pool, all athletics. Golf. (1 hour north of Chicago.) 

Itu., Lake Forest, Box 118. JOHN WAYNE RIcHARDS, Hdm. 


College Preparatory. Military drill and dis- 
Shattuck cipline under U. S. War Dept. Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. A church school with the experience, 
traditions and ideals of 50 years. An early enrollment 
necessary this year. 
C. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault, Drawer G. 


St. John's Military Academy 


Applications for year opening September, 1919, are now 
being received. Early registration advisable. 1918 enroll- 
ment was completed several months before term opened. 


Address Dr. S. T. SMYTHE, President. 
WISCONSIN, Delafield, Box 2B. 
a4 Ibs 50th Year. 
Sewanee Military Academy Connected 


with University of the South. In Cumberland Mountains 
almost 2,000 feet high. Remarkable scenery and climate. 
Thorough preparation for college or business away from 
city influences. Catalog. _ Cou. DUVAL G. CRAVENS, 
TENNESSEE, Sewanee, Box 100. Superintendent. _ 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


OWE 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 

Boys Taught How to Study 

Thorough Preparation for College 

Military Drill 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 
certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 
ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful coun- 
try life. Beautiful lakes. All athletic sports. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 


Box 212, Howe, Indiana 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


** Linked with the Government ”’ 


By direction of President Wilson, Infantry units of the 
Junior and_ enior Livisions, Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, have been established in this institution. 


Western Military Academy is an accredited mili- 
tary preparatory school, not excelled by any sim- 
ilar institution, that prepares boys for college or 
business. Develops thoroughness, high sense of 
honor, system, industry, fine physique, obedi- 
ence and the ability to command. 

Location, near St. Louis, noted for healthfulness 
and beauty; secluded, yet very accessible. Four 
fireproof Barracks. Complete school facilities. 


Large Study Hall, Class, Science, Reading and 


Recreation Rooms. Specially constructed and 
equipped Drill Halland Gymnasium. Enameled 
brick Swimming Pool. Supervised Athletics, 
manly sports and strong teams.. Tuition $700. 

A phlications last year greatly ex- 

ceeded capacity. Fewer places 

than ever before are available for 

new cadets. Early application 

advised. For catalogue, address 


COL. A. M. JACKSON, A. M. 


Superintendent 
Box 11, Alton, Ill. > 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 


KEMPE 


20 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 
86th year opens Sept. 17th 


WORCESTER 


200 Boys 


ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


TERMS: $550—$850 per year 
Every. room filled last September. Register early 
and become a Worcester boy. Catalog on request. 


S. F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
G. D. CHURCH, Registrar 


- For Boys. Prepares boys 
Powder Point School for college. or business. 
A plan of military training, yet-the boy’s individuality is 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium and athletic fields: Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Casar Road. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair 
play,.and thoro work. Tuition $900. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. é 

FRANKLIN T. Kort, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 
4 


"W: g For Boys. Each boy’s indi- 
Williston Seminary viduality developed. Eff- 
cient masters. Preparatory and scientific departments. 
Stimulating life in the open. Big athletic fields. 
buildings. - 79th year. Lower School in separate building. 
Booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H. D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


:: A PRESBYTERIA: ITARY 
Greenbrier SCRboH ree e 
An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. 
Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing mountain 
climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. & O. R.R. 
Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms $350. Catalog address 
W.VA., Lewisburg, Box 15.Cou. H.B. Moore, A.M., Prin. 


Academy > 


ON BUZZARDS BAY 
TABOR ACADEMY is best described as a 


junior Annapolis. It is the only school for 
boys in New England offering elementary navy 
training in addition to preparatory school work. 
An Endowed School preparing 
boys 13 to 18 for best colleges or 
Annapolis. Class room work sup-= 
plemented by individual training. 
Sports, camping trips, short 
cruises in land locked harbor. 
Ideal environment. In old 
whaling village of Marion on 
Buzzards Bay. 


Junior naval training course on school grounds 
six weeks in summer. 
For Illusirated Catalog address 


WALTER HUSTON LILLARD, A.M. 


Principal 
P.O. Box 79 arion, Massachusetts 


712 Third Street 
° Boonville, Wissouri 


Schools for Boys 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Boonville, Mo. 5a 
76th Year. AZo 


i ee ee De- 

artment rates Kemper as an ‘“‘ Honor School,”’ the highest rating given. 
recat and most completely equipped ‘‘prep school inthe West. Senior 
and Junior units R.O.'T.C. Certificate admits to colleges and universities. 
New $150,000.00 fire-proof barracks and new equipment. Early application 


y $120,000.09 fire DFO 
For catalog address, Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt 


A Muitary vrass Band is one feature of K emper’s 
exceptional music department. 


Wenonah Military Academy : 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. U. S. Army Officer detailed. Special School for Jun- 
iors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LoORENCEH, President. 

CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Major. 

NEW JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 

For 65 select 


Fre ehold Military Schoo young boys. Just 

enough of the Military training to inculcate habits of obe- 

dience, promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study 

and play carefully supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. ‘‘The 

schoolwiththepersonaltouch.’’ Mas.CHARLESM.DUNCAN. 
NEW JERSEY, Freehold, Box 54. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School PrePares 
college or technical school. Military tr-ining. Ample re- 


. sources. 153rd-year. Specializes also in educating boys 10 


to 14. Give particulars about your boys and receive full in- 
formation. Rate $750. WILLIAM P. KrLLy, Headmaster. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, Drawer 135. 


A military country school 
Newton Academy for;young boys.., 2 hours from 
N. Y. City. Beautiful, high, healthful location. Thor- 
ough preparation. Home care. Discipline kind but firm. 
Summer Session. Camping. Horses and ponies for boys’ 
use. Gymnasium. All’ sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
NEW JERSEY, Newton, Box M.PHILIP S. WILSON,A.M.,Prin. 


Schools of Physical Education 
Battle Creek Normal School 


Physical Education. Summer Course, July 7th, six weeks. 
Normal Course, Sept. 10th, two and three years. Highest 
grade’ training; standard and special unique facilities 
and equipment. Address C. WARD CRAMPTON, M. D., 


MICHIGAN, Battle Creek. Dean. 
The Sargent School 
for Physical Education. Address 


Established 1881. 
for booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


AmericanCollegeofPhysicalEducation 


Two year normal course preparing high school graduates 
for physical directors and playground supervisors. Includes 
athletics, dan ingand games. Co-educational—accredited. 
Opportunity for partial self-support. Entrance Feb. 1, 1919. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. 40. 

OF PHYSICAL 


Chicago Normal Schoo EDUCATION 
Summer School June 30 to Aug. 9. Prepares young women 
for Physical Directors, Playground Supervisors, Dancing 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Well supervised 
dormitory. Spring and fall camps. Address _ DIRECTOR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 23. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Arts 


e y 25 YEARS THE ‘ 
[STANDARD TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS U 


Four schools m one 


Prachecal stage traimmg 


The Schoals students stockano 
theatre afford public. stage appearances 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


225 W. 57th St. 
New York 


The N ational Schoo oF Eee 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1716 De Lancy St. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


$ i : Preparation for College — 
Dickinson Seminary a Specialty. expedcace 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic field. Pool. 
Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. High 
ideals. Rates $450. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. 


‘ Beautiful, healthful loca- 
Pillsbury Academy tion. Co-educational. 15 
acres of campus, 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion. Piano, voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, all athletics. Individual in- 
struction. Endowed 43rd year, Catalog. 

MINNESOTA, Owatonna. MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Prin. 


‘ ° In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men 
and women. Preparation for college or business. Courses 
for High School graduates. Home economics. Christian 
Influence. 7 buildings. Athletics. Separate department 


for young boys. Moderate cost. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School St. Principal. 


Est, 1855. Certificate privi- 

Wayland Ac ademy lege with leading colleges. 
Christian home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to 1st year col- 
lege, all courses, 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; 
half-mile track; large lake. Endowment $250,000; expenses 
00. Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, P.O. Box EB. EDWIN P. BRown. 


< iE A_ co-educational school 
Wyoming Seminary where boys and girls get a 
vision of the highest purposes of life. College preparation, 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and 
Science. Military training, Gymnasium and Athletic fields. 
75th year. Endowed—low rates. Catalog. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. L.L.SPRAGUE. D. D.. Pres. 


53rd year. Young men and young 

Dean Acade ™Y women find here a homelike atmos- 

phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 

of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 

endowment permits liberal terms. $325-$400 per year. 

Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address. 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PrIRcE, Litt. D., Prin. 


Co-ed. 30 m.from Wash., D.C. 
Eastern College A 20th-Century College. Fine 
new bldgs. Standard A. B, course. Also two-year degree 
courses in Lit., Ped., Dom. Scie., Expres. and Bus. Superior 
Music Conservatory. Prep. Dept. with certificate rela- 


tions. Military Training.. HERVIN U.ROoP., PH.D.,LL.D., 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. President, 


Grand River Institute Pe ee 

tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 

possible by endowment. New dormitories and gymna- 

sium. Special training in business fundamentals, music 

and oratory. EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Prin. 
OuxIo, Austinburg, Box 2. 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for several years con- 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service 
is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving such 
details as the age and the sex of the child, the el arog 
amount you wish to spend, the location desired, etc., we 
will gladly refer your inquiry to suitable schools. Address 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
NEW York. New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
Woodland Park 


A school for young girls under the direction of Lasell 
Seminary. Study and play are co-ordinated to combine 
efficient school work with healthful outdoor activities. 
Booklet. Guy M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale, 1751 Washington St. 


C for Girls. 25 miles from 

Howard Seminary Boston. College prepara- 

tory and general courses. Household economics. Strong 

courses in instrumental and vocal music. Military drill. 

All sports. Horseback riding. Upper and lower school. 
50 pupils. $600-$800. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, 10 Howard St. Prin. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Cirls. Ample Grounds. 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, PH.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 
: 2 Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


g : A school for girls. Pre- 
House in the Pines paratory er eile 
courses. Languages—native teachers. Music, Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. 
Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


A school for girls, offering a broad 

Ashley Hall variety of courses, including college 
preparation with certificate privileges to best women’s col- 
leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. 
Swimming-pool. Northern aavantages in southern climate. 
Catalogue on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


For Young Women, Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D,, LL.D., President” 

Presents the fundamentals of a college education in 

a two year diploma course.. Music, Art, Expression, — 
Domestic Science and other vocational courses. Ath- 
letics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 
two buildings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 
vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
“An early enrollment is urged. CataJog. Address . 
Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Marylan@ .. 


Si 


Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


The Cowles School 


for girls 


Formerly Miss Marshall’s School. Combines 
charm and wholesomeness of beautiful suburb 
and all city advantages only 20 min. away. Pre- 
ares for all colleges. Strong general courses. 
omestic Science, Music, Art. Campus 4 acres with 
lake. Outdoor sports, swimming and riding. Indi- 


vidual attention. a house for younger girls. 


Oliver Denton visiting 
director, Piano Dept. 
Catalog and views on 
request. 


Emma Milton Cowles 
Head of School 
Oak Lane, Phila, Pa. 


* For Girls and Youn 
Frances Shimer School Wrnin 3 years Cok 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial and Teachers Courses. Certificate 
rivileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 67th year. Separate build- 
for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILu., Mt. Carroll, Box 606. REV. WM. P. MCKEE, Dean. 


® 
St. Martha s School Beautiful school home. 
Organized study and play. Elevenacres. All branches 
through First Year High School. Also sewing, cooking, 
swimming, French, Music, Industrial Arts. No extras 
but Music. Address Miss E. P. HOWARD. 
ILLINOIS, Knoxville. 


College preparatory and general high 
Ferry Hall school courses, two years of junior college 
work and special instruction in music, expression and 
domestic arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque 
woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Forcatalog address Miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin. 
Itu., Lake Forest, Box 301. (28 miles from Chicago.) 
*_ An Episcopal School for Girls. Founded 
St. Mary S 1842. Full College preparation and two 
years advanced work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre 
Campus in mild Southern Climate. | Moderate rates. 
Address REV. WARREN W. WaAy, Rector. 
NortTH CAROLINA, Raleigh, Box 10. 
For Girls. Strong preparaticn 


Highland Hall for all colleges. General, Music 
Art, Domestic Arts. Adjoining baths for all rooms. Gym- 
nasium, swimming 1, sleeping porch. Specialists in 
each department. atalog. Address the 

SECRETARY. 


For Girls from 5 to 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Hollidaysbure. 


School for Girls. College Preparatory, 

Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Courses. 

Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 

year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 

ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates,$600. 

Catalog and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850. A school for girls occupying an estate 
on the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. 
Illustrated booklet describing new building mailed on re- 
quest. Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


R d 1 The Junior Department of the Ogontz School. 
yaal A Home School for Girls from 9 to 14. A teacher 
of strong personality, who has had unusual success in train- 
ing little girls, isin charge. Enrollment is limited. Write 
for catalog. 


Prin. 


Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rydal, Montgomery Co. 


61st Y 5 £e) £ 
Walnut Lane School foScnivin Pen. 


Development of well-poised personality, through intellec- 
tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 
Graduates; Home-making; College Preparatory; Special. 
All out-door sports. Miss 8. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


= R A developing School for 
Darlington Seminary Girls. 60-acre estate in 
Pennsylvania’s finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression, Arts and Crafts, and Household Management. 
College Preparation. Catalogue and Views. 
CHRISTINE F.. BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. Box 600. 


Cedar Crest 


The College for Women. All new buildings; fifty-three 
acres. A.B. and B.S. Piano, Art, Voice, Expression and 
HomeEconomics. Two-year courses—cuitural, secretarial 


and Household Arts. SECRETARY. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. 
The Birmingham School pt Preetgar tah on 


and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and 
healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P.R.R. 
New gymnasium swimming pool, sleeping porn. Physical 
training. Catalog. A. R. Grier, Pres., P.S. MOULTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. A. B., Headmaster. 


An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupying 


sitions of responsi- 
lity. 


Junior College 
Domestic Science, 
Kindergarten. Lar; 


M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Mount 


a 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


diploma. 


oration. Courses 


Courses. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


with a delightful home 


eaters ning. For eithercatalog address 


C. E. MASON, LL.M., 


Box 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


The Hannah More Academy 


Country School for Girls. Catalogue. 


MARYLAND, P. O. Reisterstown. 
For Young Women. Standard A.B. 
Hood College and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, 
Expression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 
Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory with certificate relations. 
Four new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own Gar- 

den and Dairy. Terms $375-$425. 
Mb., Frederick, Box C. JOSEPH H. APPLE. L.L. D.. Pres. 


Maryland College 


For Women. Courses: College Preparatory; College; 
Domestic Science; Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 
miles from Baltimore; Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 
65 years’ history. Catalogue. Address 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


St. Mary's Hall 


For Girls. General and College Preparatory _Courses. 
Two years Post-Graduate Work. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Dancing. Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports and 
Riding. Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal. 

NEW JERSEY, Burlington. Box 415. 

Asplendidly 


Centenary Collegiate Institute equipped 
girls’ boarding school. 5 modern buildings. 60 acres. Ath- 
letics, swimming pool, motion pictures. Broad courses per- 
mit personal selection. Sensible regulations and dress. Col- 
lege preparation, music, art. Rates $700. Catalog. Address 

N. J., Hackettstown, Box 18. Dr. R. J. TREVORROW, Pres. 


Saint Margaret's School 


College entrance certificate. General Courses. House- 
hold arts and crafts. 44th year. Gymnasium. er ba 4 spirit 
of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
school farm. Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 


” 


Principal. 
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Russell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, 

articularly on vocational and_ professional 
ines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE OOLLEGE TROY, N. Y- 


We send students to college on certificate. 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. 
they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. 


Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 


Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. ‘ i 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 


Secretarial course. 


_All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Bostonin Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 


A girl, after leaving 'grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 25. 
Exceptional opportunities 


50-acre 


FOR GIRLS 


Many girls, however, 
But often 


Students take English or Lit- 
All subjects count for 


A finely equipped school. New building 


i Course in Costume Design and Home Dec- 
in Business Management. Junior College 


Students for 1919-20 


life 


1645 summit st. NEWTON, Mass. . 


RESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 

session are now being made, and 
should receive the earliest possible 
attention in order that enrollment 
may be assured. 


WARD-BELMONT offers a six- 
year course of study embracing 
two years of college. Excellent 
courses of instruction are given in 
Literature, in Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, and Physi- 
cal Training. The curriculum is 
shaped to meet individual capaci- 
tiesandaims. The faculty is select. 
The beautiful campus and buildings, 
valued at almost a mullion dollars, 
situated in Nashville, ‘‘ The Athens 
of the South,” afford every oppor- 
tunity for the development of body 
and mind. 
Applications must be accompanied with refer- 


ences. For literature, Book of Views, and 
information address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A Nashville, Tenn- 


Vreareeesoansoayeny 
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Rockford College 


For Women, Rockford, Illinois. A woman’s college of 
first rank. .B., B.S., Secretarial and Home Economics 
courses. Member of North Central Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz. Send for Brief Book and catalog. 

JubIA H. GULLIVER, PH. D., LLD., President. 

Inuino1s, Rockford, 436 College Ave. 


Ee Z b S S For Girls. In the moun- 

ewisburg DYeminary tainsnear White Sulphur 

Springs, Main line C. & O. R.R.—2300 ft. altitude. Col- 

lege preparatory. Business and elective courses. Music. 

Art, Home Economics and Expression. Terms $350. Cat- 

alog onrequest. ROBERT H. ADAmMs, A. M., President. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 


Bradford Academy 


BRADFORD, MASS. 116th Year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- 
mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges, 
General course of five years and two years 
course for High School graduates. 

MISS MARION COATS, A. M., Principal 


for Young 
Women 


Address [ 


For additional schools suitable to your requirements, ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


Io 


Lasell Seminary 


More than a passing on of text book knowl- 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its goal 
is to arouse appreciation of the best in life and 
to develop the best in each student. The 
course of study from first year high school 
through two years advanced work for high 
school graduates, covers a wide range of aca- 
demic subjects, and electives necessary to indi- 
vidual development. Unusual training is given 
in various phases of home-making, from mar- 
keting to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated on a 
thirty acre estate ten miles from Boston. All 
cultural advantages of the city are utilized. 
Many forms of outdoor sport and recreation 
play a part in the school activities. For book- 
let address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Mary {yon School 


On a woodsy hillside is this big home school, 
where girls are happy and contented. Preparation 
for college, Post Graduate work (in new building, 
hale) or special work covering Fine Arts, 
Household Arts, Music, General and Finishing 
Courses. New dormitory with adjoining baths for 
allrooms. Separate school, Seven Gables, for Girls 
9-14 years. You are cordially invited to visit. Catalogs. 


Haldy M. Crist, A.B., Francis L. Crist, A.B., Prins. 
Box 1500, ) , 
Swarthmore, 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


ay PROFESSIONAL and vocational college 
for women. Situated in one of America’s 
leading health resorts. Athletics. Non-sec- 
tarian. 

Summer Session 


July 1 to August 8, 1919. Offering Summer Courses 
leading to diploma or degree in the departments of Fine 
and Applied Art, Home Economics, Music, Physical 
Education, Secretarial Studies, General Studies. For in- 
formation address Director of the Summer Session. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


| Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social 
life; location foothills Blue Ridge mts. North of 
Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new 
gymnasium, swimming pool. Separate ‘‘School”’ 
for young girls. Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address Brenau. Box B. Gainesville, Ga. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


len Cohen 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend’s 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


For High School Girls and Graduates 
Near New York City. Tenth year. Very 
select patronage, national -attendance. 
Expert teaching and supervision of each 
student, with social training, safe and 
wholesome home-life, and outdoor sports. 
Academic and finishing courses, music, 
domestic science, expression, art, secre- 
tarial, physical culture, riding. A good 
school in a good town.”’ 

For booklet and views address the 


Principal of Glen Eden __. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Ursuline Academy 


Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $400 
or $800 inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEW YORK, Middletown. 


Ossining School 


For Girls. 5ist year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls. For Brochure 
address CLARA C, FULLER, Prin. 

MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Pria. 

NEW YORK, “ ssining-on-Hudson, Box 109 


Vassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Pp utnam Hall dents prepared for all leading col- 
leges. Special courses for High School graduates.. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback riding, Military 
Drill, Sleeping porches. Separate house for younger chil- 
dren. Address ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A. B., 
NEW YoRK, Poughkeepsie. Principal. 


, The Carmel School for Girls on 

Drew Seminary Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N.Y. 49 

mniles from N. Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Splendid view 

of Fishkill Range. Home-like atmosphere. General and 

special courses. Certificate privileges. All athletics. Mod- 
erately priced. Catalogue. CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 

NEW YORK. Carmel, Box 706. President. 


__N=W York. Carmel, Box 706. _——————_—President. 
: or Girls, 36tn 
The Lady Jane Grey School Year. College 
preparatory and General Courses. Advanced work for 
High School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domestic 
Science, Gymnastics and out-door sports. 
THE MissES HyDE and ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A. B.. 
NEw York, Binghamton. Princivals. 


— EW YORK, Binghamton. —_—=Prriucivals, 

The Scudder Sch ool Elective finishing college 

; Se preparatory, household 

arts. Secretarial training, of interest to high school and 

college graduates. Gymnasium, swimming, rifle teams. 

50 girls, 25 teachers. Address Registrar CG. S. Scudder. 
x MYRON T. ScuDDER, Pres. 


Fairmont 
A Home School for Girls. 


Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY, Principals 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
A modern school for the 


Chevy Chase School girl of today and tomor- 
row. Advantages of city and country life. Eleven acres. 


Courses: Preparatory: two year advanced for high-school 

graduates; special. For catalog, address Chevy Chase 

School, Box C. FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. Headmaster. 


Ey For Girls. A distinctive school 
Colonial School giving to selected number of girls 


the best American culture. Preparatory, Academic, Col- 
legiate Courses with individual attention. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Depts. Open air 
study hall and gymnasium. Catalogue. JESSIE TRUMAN, 

D. C., Washington, 1531 18th St. Associate Prin. 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


Endorsed by world’s leading musicians. Voice, piano, 
violin, harmony, grand opera, accompanying. Concerts by 
world-renowned artists. 

THOS. EVANS GREENE, MRS. WILSON GREENE, Prins. 

D. or C., Washington, 2601-2647 Connecticut Ave. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For young women... Junior College Course (2 years) 
for High School Graduates. Normal and General Course 
in Domestic Science. Secretarial branches. Music, 
French, Spanish. EDWARD W. THOMPSON, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. Principal. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College Pre- 
paratory. Post-Graduate and business courses. Domestic 
Science. Required Athletics under trained supervision. 

MRs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1918 Florida Ave. 


° A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Paul Institute High School and College Preparatory 

Courses. Two years of College Work. Science, Literature, 

Music, Art. Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story 

Writing, Secretarial and Business Courses, Kindergarten 

Normal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamentary Law. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2107 S St.. N. W 


2 Do you wish our assistance in the 
Girls School choice of a school? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write tous. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN HDUCATIONAL 

NEW YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


A school for girls in preparation for college or for life. 
Small Classes. Two-year finishing course for High School 
graduates. Secretarial Work. Expression, Music, Art, 
Household Arts and Sciences, Arts and Crafts. Outdoor 
sports. Junior Dept. New Gymnasium and Swimming 


Pool. Booklet. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. 


}, [LENOX FAALL 
develops girls intellectually, 


» physically, ethically, socially. 


Preparatory and Junior Col- 
lege. Special courses in Do- 
mestic Science and Play- 
ground Work. 

Beautiful suburban location in 
St. Louis, Mo. Strictly limited 
and _ exclusive’ attendance. 
Early enrollment necessary, 
Tuition, $850. For catalog, 
address 


MRS. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal 
Box 1021, University Oity, Mo. 


Lindenwood College 


Leading College for Young Women in Southwest. 
Academy, College, Vocational, Music Courses. Address 
J. L. ROEMER, President, 
MIssouRI, St. Charles. 
For women. Founded 1830. 
Oxford College Standard college course with 
B. A. Degree. Music courses with B. M. Degree. Nor- 


mal courses in Household Economics, Public School Music 
and Art. Rates $375. Write for ‘“‘Seven Points.”’ Address 


OXFORD COLLEGE. 
OHIO, Oxford, Box 40. 
For Girls. One 


Harcourt Place School teacher to every 
five pupils. Enrolment limited. College preparatory and 
special courses including course in Home-Making. Cam- 
pus of Fight Acres. Healthfulness unsurpassed. Rates 
$550. Address DR. STREIBERT. 


OHIO. Gambier. 
Junior College for Young Wo- 
Averett College men; 59th year (formerly Roa- 
nokeInstitute) 4year preparatory, 2 yearcollege. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science. New building, library, 
laboratories. 80 resident students; faculty 16. Moderate 
rates. For catalog address C. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon), 
VIRGINIA, Danville, Box A. President. 


Virginia Intermont College ieee 


men. 35th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Music a specialty. Large campus. Bracing cli- 
mate. Alt. 1900 feet. New gymnasium and s g pool. 

VA., Bristol, Box 125. H. G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres. 


Sullins College ¢ctlege home in the mountain 


section of Virginia. Junior College, Preparatory courses, 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Modern build- 
ings, every room has bath attached. 35 acre campus. 
Outdoor recreations, gymnasium and swimming pool. 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A. W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D. 


Historic Junior College. Girts 
Southern College and Young Women. 57th year. 
$500. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Prepara- 
tory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
VA., Petersburg, 206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS. A.M. 


2 Ps For Young Women. In the 
Virginia College Valley of Virginia, famed for 


health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 

College courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Sci- 

ence, Catalogue. Address MATTIn P: HARRIS, President; 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-president. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke. Box Z. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute ci{J 


College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Ex- 
pression. Thorough preparation for all colleges. New build- 
ings. Ten-acrecampus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms 
moderate. Mrs. ELIZABETH MAY WILLIS, B. P., Prin. 
VA.. Cnatham, Box 9. REv.C.O.PRUDBEN, D. D., Rector: 


> For her culture 
Fort Loudoun Seminary of Jets women. 


Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Literary and Business Courses. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exer- 
cises. Opens Sept. 25th. Terms $375. For catalogue, address 
VIRGINIA, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 42r,¥quns Ladies. 


Term begins Sept. 11th. In the beautiful and historic Shen- 

andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern 

equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate 

(3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. 

Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Catalog. 
VirGINIA, Staunton. 


Stuart Hall 


Episcopal School for Girls. 76th Session. Rich in traditions 
of the past; alive to needs of the present. Thorough college 
preparation. Outdoor sports. Address Mrs. H. N. HILLs, 
A.B. (formerly Principal of Sweet Briar Academy). 

VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box A. a 


Year 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 


College Preparatory. Special for High Schoo! 
graduates; Expression: Art, Music, PipeOrgan; 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 

to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. 
Students fromeverv section. Rate, $385. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY. Box 911, Buena Vista. Va- 
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ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating the right school. 


ee 
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Conservatories of Music 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Offers unique advantages to those who look forward to 
educational or concert work. All instruments, Vocal, 


Dramatic Art and Physical Training. Graduates of 
Musical, Public Speaking and Physical Training De- 
partments eligible toteachin N. Y.State Public Schools 
without State Certificate. Maintain several Companies 
in the Lyceum field. Dormitories and Concert Hall. 
Summer School. Terms moderate. For catalog address 


The Registrar, 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Conservatory of Music 
Chicago’s foremost school of music 33rd season. Sum- 
mer session June 23 to July 26. Announces exclusive en- 
gagement of David Bispham, the renowned vocal artist and 
teacher. 90 Faculty members. For free catalog, address 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 550 Kimball Hall. REGISTRAR. 


- 34 % 

Combs Conservatory of Music #4¢0 yea% 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. ‘Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. G. R. Comss, Dir. 


Columbia School of Music 


Summer School starts June 23. Six weeks course. Year 
book free. Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, Public School 
Music. 19th collegiate year opens Sept. 10, 1919. 

CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 85. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding orice 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEw YORE, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


Cincinnati Conservatory %fnMi She. 
by Clara Baur. Faculty of international reputation. Every 
branch of musical training. Residence Dept. Beautiful 
grounds. Specialsummerterm. For circular and catalog 
address Miss BERTHA BAoR, Directress. 
Oxo, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York. Examinations for admission 
now in progress. 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 
NEW YORK, New York City, 120 Claremont Avenue. 


Lake Forest University FoR} of Muse 

trained teachers. Music with allied academic subjects for 

Performer’s and Teacher’s Certificate. Keyboard Har- 

mony, History of Music, and Appreciation. School 

orchestra. Credits allowed by Lake Forest College and 

Ferry Hall for Music. MARTA MILINOWSKI, B. A., Dir. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 100. 


The David Mannes Music School $4; 


receive the personal supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
and faculty. Courses include Theory and Ensemble work. 
Three orchestras. Chorus. Specialteacher’scourse. Forcat- 
alog address the Secretary. DAvip and CLARA MANNES, 

NEW YORK City, 154 E. 70th Street. Directors. 


Schools for Backward Children 


Acerwood Tutoring School (oy sy enty ce 
Aims at normal development by emphasizing best abili- 
ties. Individual instruction in academic branches. Train- 
ing in household arts, woodwork, gardening. Gymnasium. 
Open all year. Summer tutoring. 35 minutes from Phila. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon. Box C. MISS DEVEREUX. 


For the care and training 
The Hedley School of children of retarded and 
undeveloped mentality. Individual instruction, idealhome 
life, mother’s care and association with normal children. 
J. ROGER HEDLEY, M. D., Resident Physician. 
Mrs. J. Roger Hepiey (N. Y. Univ.), Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


The Stewart Training School Revered. te 


ing of backward children. Ideal suburban home life. Ten- 
dericare. Our motto, ‘‘Happiness First.’’ Best dietary. In- 
dividual instruction in academic branches, domestic arts, 
gardening, gymnasium. L. STEWART, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Colmar, Box 26. 24 miles from Phila. 


The Binghamton Training School An cet 
home-school for nervous, backward and mental defectives. 
No age limit. Physical Culture. Manual training and all 
branches. Open yearround. Terms $50 per month and up. 
Mr. and Mrs. AuGcusT A. BOLDT, Supt. 
NEw YORK, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Avenue. 


Stewart Home Training School ¥°",P8°5 


children. _A Private Home and School on a beautiful 

Country Estate of 500 acres in the famous Blue Grass 

Region of Kentucky. Five Buildings—Cottage Plan. 

Write for illustrative Catalogue, DR. JOHN P. STEWART. 
KENTUCKY, Farmdale, Box A. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care 
and training of children who through mental disability are 
unable to attend public or private schools. 

MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. 


- FoR BACKWARD CHILDREN. Beau- 
Biddle School tiful home environment. Tender 
care. Best dietary. Defects minimized by _ perfect 
method. Montessori Apparatus precedes general educa- 
tion. Individual instruction. Pupils limited. No case 


hopeless. Booklet. 
ENNSYLVANIA, W. Philadelphia, 4531 Walnut St. 


Unwwersities, Professional and Trade Schools II 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
“Bissieed Aan N. Ve 


for teachers of vocational work. 


years’ normal industrial training 
One-year Normal Trade Course. 


Special two-year courses in Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, Archi- 


tecture, especially designed for those with previous experience. 


Pre- 


pares men for positions as superintendents and factory managers. 
ScHOOL oF OpTomETRY: Full two-year course prepares students for 


Professional Optometry. 


Special six-months’ course in Technical 


Optics provides practical remunerative vocation in a desirable line. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin. 


State Course Destred. 


i] Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Dept.C, Rochester, N.Y, 


Learn Photography 


Good-paying'positions in the best studios of the country awalt 
men and women who prepare themselves now. For 25 years 
we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and 
ree-Color Work. 

Our graduates earn $25 to $75 aweek. Weassist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit yourself for 
an advanced position at better pay. Terms easy; living in- 
expensive. Largest and best school of its kind.’ Write for 
catalog today. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box C, 948 Wabash Avenne, Effingham, Illinois 


Harvard Dental School #4,0enartment.,0! 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
Fall term opens September, 22, 1919. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


School of Mechano-Therapy 22¢Pennsvt 
pedic Hospital. Complete course in Physio-Therapy, 
including Massage, orrective Gymnastics, Swedish 
Movements, Electro, Thermo, and Hydro-Therapy with 
associated branches. Catalog C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 1709-11 Green Street. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $184 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at 
same rate. No entrance examination. 
INDIANA, Angola, 20 C St. 
Art Institute of Chicago 39 sos Boot Tune 
drawing, Modeling, Illustration, Pottery, Painting. Six 
weeks Normal Course including Methods and Hand work 
suitable for High School and Grades. Juvenile and out- 
door painting classes. Write REGISTRAR 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams St.,Dept.21. 
D - s Beiore deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres.; OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso. 


Colorado Schoole/Mines 


Golden 


~ a a 
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Sindy Mining Engineering, —— 
Courses in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, 
and Mining Geology. Scholarships available to honor- 
ably discharged Officers and Men of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps on recommendation of their com- 
manding officer. Also one Scholarship to each State 


in the Union and to each Latin-American country. 
Autumn term‘begins Sept. 1, 1919. 


REGISTRAR, Box 615, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


Nurses’ Training Schools 


. . . for 
Hurley Hospital Training School Nurses. 
Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers 
a 3 years course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical 
and contagious nursing. School catalog and blanks sent on 
application to the Supt. of Hospital and Training School. 
MICHIGAN, Flint. 


ae Our three- 
Training Course for N urseS year Nurses’ 
Training Course offers special advantages. 175 beds. Pupils 
live in Nurses’ Home, board and tuition free. Income while 
learning. Two weeks annual vacation. Requirement, Gram- 
mar School and ist year High School. Address supt., 
NEW JERSEY, Trenton. MERCER HOSPITAL. 


Miscellaneous 


Calvert School, Inc. 


A unique system by means of which children from 
kindergarten to 12 years of age may be educated at home 
under the guidance of a school with a national reputation 
for training children. V.M. Hrm.yer, A. B. (Harvard), 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 5 Chase St. Headmaster. 


STUDY AND PLAY IN COLORADO 


this Summer by attending 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

Great Teachetr-Training School of the West. In session 
the yearround. Prepares teachers for all grades, kin- 
dergarten to high school—Supervisors, High School 
Sciences. Mathematics, Social Sciences, History, Latin, 
English, Modern Foreign Languages, Public Speaking 
and Dramatics, Music Supervisors, Household Science 
and Art, Fine and Applied Arts, Commercial Arts, and 
Physical Education and Playground Supervision. 

Strong Faculty; Lecturers and Teachers of National 
Reputation, Ideal summer climate—clear heads and 
quickened brains make study easy. Expenses low. In- 
expensive week-end trips to Rocky Mountain National 
Park under college supervision. Advanced standing 
given for satisfactory work done elsewhere. 

3 SUMMER QUARTER 

First half opens June 16; second half, July 21; closes 
august 22. Ask for annual catalog, summer school 
bulletin and program. 


Colorado State Teachers College 


Box 1885, Greeley, Colorado 
a 

Flectrical ians. Over 3000 men trained 

for electrical industries in ex- 

perience of-more than a quarter of a.century.. For men of 

character, ambition and limited time. Condensed course 


in Electrical 

a 1H enables grad- 
ngineering wees 
cure good 
positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test electrical machinery. 

Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Thoroughly equipped fireproof dormitories, din- 
ing hall, laboratories, shops. 
Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct. 1, 1919. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


School of Engineering 
Electrical Engineering B.S. Degree in3 years. ‘Earn 
While You Learn,” if you like.—14 school—} paid em- 
ployment, or 4% athletics. Also Junior and Senior ROTC 
units. Catalog on request, mention age and education. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, 87—373 Broadway. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Offers full course in Mining, Civil, Geological and 
Metallurgical Engineering. Low cost. Good Labora- 
tories. Facilities for study unexcelled. Bracing mountain 
air, pure water and bright sunshine. Write for Catalogue. 

EW Mexico, Socorro. A. X. ILLINSEKI, Pres. 


E. BRUNEL 
TRAINING SCHOOL OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Now open in the largest 
of his 20 Modern Studios at 


1269 Broadway (32d St.) 
New York City 
E. BRUNEL, an Artist Painter, and 
graduate of the Art Schools of Paris, 
has created a new art in photography, 
the etching and engraving style, for fj 
which more than $250,000 are spent J 
annually in the studios ofE. BRUNEL ff 
and of those trained by him. 4 i 


E, BRUNEL, with a large staff of experts, guarantees to teach a limited 
number of men and women this art in a few months, by actual practice im 
his 20 studios. Graduates can secure positions in Art, Commercial 
or motion picture studios, photo engraving plants er start their own 
business with small capital. 

ENROLL NOW. Increase your income. Examination and references 
required. Positively no connection with any other school. 


Write DESK L or call today for full information. 
E. Brunel Training School of Photography 
9th Floor 1269 Broadway, New York 


training again open to civil- 


} the Automobile Center 
7 is the Matha place to 


Z Learn the Automobile Business| 


Auto, Truck, Tractor business offers big opportunities. 
Detroit trained men get preference. 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month DETROIT 
Own. a garage of your Own—sell TNE HEART OF THE AUTO INDUSTRY 
autos, trucks, tractors—or get job : 
infactory, garage, service station, 

Factories Endorse 
Auto factories endorse our 
methods, employ our graduates, : 
co-operate in every way. 

FREE Catalog 

Write NOW for 176 page illus- % 
trated catalog and ‘“‘Auto School © 
News” FREE. 1% 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL jam > 
4005 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Factories 
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ACCESSARY 
Cemt® Factories 


Read here the message of America’s progressive schools. 


Ore 


REAL ESTATE 
~ CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus. The Dairy Country, Fruits and 
Nuts. Free booklet. Write Dept. ‘‘C.” 
Stanislaus County Board of Trade. 
Modesto, Cal. 


a = 


Own your own orange grove in beautiful 
Fruitland Park Let us tell you how- melons, 
peaches, cotton, your first crops, should help pay 
for your grove. Board of Trade, 15 Trade Bldg., 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Orange and grapefruit grove—best buy in 
Florida. Pastyear netted 3314 % onpriceasked. In 
town, on lake, faces Dixie Highway, in State’s best 
citrus section. Price, account owner’s advanced 
age, only $30,000—two thirds cash. 

Board of Trade, 
15 McKinney Avenue, 
Fruitland Park. Fla. 


Florida’s Best Orange Land Free. If you 
have $720 cash _ to buy orange trees to plant on 10 
acres of choice land, we’ll give you the land. For 
$1,440 cash you can buy the trees for 20 acres and 
get the land free. Triflers please don’t write. We 
invite red blooded men and women who have the 
above capital for embracing a real opportunity of 
owning their own orange grove to write to-day, 

Board of Trade, 
15 Opportunity Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, 
Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Money-Making Farms—i7 States—$10 to 
$100 acre. Stock, tools, crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for big illustrated catalogue. Dept. 
2720. HE. A. Strout Farm Agency, New York. 


Phonograph Owners. Test our wonderful, new, 
Ring Point needles. Buy at wholesale prices and 
make money selling to your friends who hear how 
they improve tone. Scientific method, important 
discovery, very interesting. Single needle plays 100 
records. Send 25c for samples and special offer. 

M. Kenyon Co., 31 Union Square, New York. 


Cash paid for Butterflies, Insects. I buy 750 
kinds. Some $1-$7. Write at once for free pros- 
pectus. Sinclair, 

Box 415, D 18, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do you take pictures? Write for free sample 
of our big magazine, showing how to make better 
pictures and earn money. _ American Photography, 
844 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


“Any six or eight exposure Film up to Post 
Card size developed and printed 10c, or enlargement 
8 x 10 your favorite negative 10c. Special Intro- 
ductory offer to show high quality work. 

Associated Photo Co., 
Dept. 13, Cincinnati, Sta. A.”’ 


Films Developed Free—any size, 12 prints (trial 
order) 2c each. Quick—Satisfactory work guaran- 
teed. Remit with order. Save money. Bennett 
Studio, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Hand-developed, 10c. -Send roll and 3 
dimes for six sepia prints. Enlargements free from 
your favorite negatives. Writefor particulars. Bil- 
ger’s Studio, 117 Main Street, Freeport, Ill. 


Your favorite Kodak Picture enlarged and 
beautifully hand-painted in oil colors, 8x10. Our 
special offer this month, for $1.00. Mail your nega- 
tive now. The Central Photo Finishing Co., 132 
East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Special Offer—Your next’ Kodak Film De- 
veloped 10c. Prints 2c. each. Best workmanship. 
24 hours service. Enclose money with order. Write 
for price list ‘‘A’’ and sample print. Johnston & 
Tunick, 53 Nassau Street, New York. 


Mail us 15c with any size Film for develop- 
ment and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any 
size and 15c for 6 prints. 8x10 mounted enlarge- 
ments 35c. Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 225 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Stories, Poems, Plays, Etc., Are Wanted for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit 
Mss. or write. 

Literary Bureau, 150, Hannibal, Mo. 


Write news items and short stories for pay in 
spare time. _Copyright book and plans free. | 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 

1005 St. Louis, Mo. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 companies: $10 to 
$500 each paid for plots. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 324 St. Louis, Mo. | 


_ Write Photo-Plays, Earn Big Money in Spare 
time. $30 course condensed into complete treatise. | 
All you need, sample scenario, list buyers, etc. Free 
details. Rex Pub., Box 175, L-31, Chicago. | 


Your Story May Bring Real Money after it has 
had my constructive criticism or revision. Fees 
moderate. Correspondence invited. Laura D. Wilck, | 
Broker in MSS., 10250 Longacre Bldg., N. Y. : 


a area fe IRE EA LES eee 

_ Wanted—Stories, articles, poems for new maga- 
zine. We pay on acceptance. Handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman’s National Maga- 
zine, Desk 629-O. Washington, D. C 
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ORTUNITY ADLETS 


‘There -is-much. of:walue-and-interest-to -you-in these: columns: ¢ 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for Coming Railway Mail, Post Office 
and other examinations under former U,. 8. Civil 
Service Sec’y-Examiner. You can qualify. Send 
at once for New Book Free, Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box J-115, Rochester, N. Y 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


$1,000 per man per county—Strange inven- 
tion startles world—agents amazed. Ten inexperi- 
enced men divided $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did 
$2,200 in 14 days. Schleicher, a minister, $195 first 
12 hours. $1,200 cold cash, made, paid, banked by 
Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 to date. A hot or cold 
running water bath equipment for any home at only 
$6.50. Self-heating. No plumbing or water-works 
required. Investigate. Exclusive sale. Credit given. 
Send no money. Write letter or postal today. 

Allen Mfg. Co., 
473 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Big Tire Manufacturer Wants Live Agents 
Everywhere. Splendid contract, exclusive rights, 
netting $25 to $75 weekly from start. Small capital 
required. Quick action necessary. Desk 42, Amer- 
ican Rubber Corp., 225 W. 52nd St., New York. 


Agents 200% Profit. Wonderful little article 
Something new; sells like wildfire. Carry right in 
pocket. Write at once for free sample. 

Albert Mills, 
509 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$2.50 per day paid one representative in each 

town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 

concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
. E. Barr Co., 

633 Lowell Bldg., Chicago. 


Gasoline 2c per gallon. Let us show you the “evi- 
dence.’’ Four years practical tests. Exclusive county 
rights. Sells every motorist on land or water. 

“*Carbonvoid,’’ 
Box ‘“B.”’ Bradlev Beach, N. J. 


Drop evervthing else. Sell Guaranteed Silk 
Hosiery and Underwear. Direct from Factory to 
Consumer. Big money maker. Big commissions. 
Prompt deliveries. ©. & D. Company, Dept. 30, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Get Agency for Melo—Fast selling new Food 


Product. Big profits. Quick repeater. Free sam- 
ple, full particulars. Christy, 84 Union. Newark, 
New York. 


Agents—Steady Income. Large manufacturer 
of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes rep- 
resentatives, in each locality. Factory to consumer. 
Big profits, honest goods. Whole or spare time. 
Oredit given. Send for particulars. Freeport Mfg. 
Co., 37 Main St., Brooklvn, N. Y. 


Man in each town to refinish chandeliers, 
brass beds, automobiles by new method. $10 daily 
without capital or experience. _ Free particulars and 
proofs. Gunmetal Co., Ave. G, Decatur, Tl. 


Sales Agents wanted in every county to give 
all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 
yearly. Wetrain theinexperienced. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., 7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Large manufacturer wants representatives to 
sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, 
skirts, direct to homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York City. 


Start in a permanent business of your own, 
selling guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear direct 
from mills. No capital or experience needed; many 
representatives make $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
Become our district manager—get others working 
for you. Write for details to Malloch Knitting 
Mills, 195 Grant St., Grand Ranids, Mich. 


Wanted salesmen to call on bakers, confec- 
tioners and macaronimanvufacturers. with a specialty 
proposition. Liberal commission; sideline; exclusive 
territory. The Malone Oil Company, Cleveland, O. 


Men or Women—Establish Excellent Income 
Selling our policies during spare time. Pay $3000 to 
$7500. Principal Sum. $15 to $25. Weekly Benefit, 
Sickness or Accident. Cost $6 to $15. Annually. 
Liberal commission. Manager, 505 Temple Court 
Building, New York City. 


Asents—$30 to $100 a week. Free samples 
Gold Sign Letters for Stores and Office Windows. 
Anyone can put on. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 420 N. Clark, Chicaco. 


Agents. Quick seller; bis profits, California 
rosebeads. New Stuff. Tremendous emand. 
Coining money for Hustlers. Catalog Free. Mis- 
sion Bead Co., Factorv R, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Get our plan for monosramminé automobiles, 
trunks, hand luggage and all similar articles by 
transfer method; experience unnecessary; excep- 
tional profits. Motorists’ Access. Co., Mansfield, O. 


Salesmen—City or Traveling, Experience 
unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full par- 
ticulars. | Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment 
service rendered Members. Natl. Salesmen’s Tr. 
Ass’n, Dept. 124M, Chicago, Ill. 


Agents. Answer first! What Kilem will do! 
Greatest scientific discovery of the age. 
Instant death before your eyes, roaches, bedbugs, 
etc. Salary or commission. Outfit and Territory 
free. Newlyn Co., New Castle, Delaware. 


10th year. | 


ISI 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Agents make $50 weekly selling our Accident 
and Sickness policies for $10 yearly. Pays $5,000 
death and $25 weekly benefit. Prompt method for 
payment of claims; liberal commissions; permanent 
income from renewals. $100,000 deposited with State. 
Address Underwriters, Dept. F., Newark, N. J. ° ~ 


Sell Perry dependable trees and plants. Big- 
gest business in years. Persistent men and women 
earn large commissions, paid weekly.. Investigate 
Perry Nurseries, Rochester, New York. : 


Salesmen wanted. To sell Shinon Products 
to retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Con- 
sumption big, low prices; attractive deals, 18-year 
quality reputation. Big commission nets large 
income. Allor part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. Y. 


Huge Profits selling. the Nibco Sanitary 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty Adjustable 
Floor Mops, Dustless Dusters, and other specialties. 
Big Line. Fast sellers. Write today. Silver-Cham- 
berlin Company, 1—5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. J. 


Agents $60 a weck to travel by automobile 
and introduce our 300 candle power coal-oil lantern. 
Write for particulars of our free auto offer. Thomas 
Co., 818 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents—pair silk hose free. State size and 
color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. 
Agents wanted. Write today. Triplewear Mills, 
Dept. E, 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents. Greatest seller ever known—1,000,- 
000 sold to date. ‘‘History of the World War,’ by 
Francis A. March, brother of General March. Com- 
plete—750 pages pe illustrated—official 
|e he a Your chance to make $500 per month. 

ig commissions. Credit given. Act quick. Books 
on hand. Send 20c for postage on big Free Outfit. 
on ue Company, 689 Manhattan Bldg. 

cago, Ill. 


$2.50 per day Salary Paid One Person in 
each town_to distribute free circulars. and take 
orders for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. 
J. 8S. Ziegler Co., 70 E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN) 


Ladies—Fascinating home business tintins. 
Postcards, pictures, photos, etc., spare time for profit. 
$5 on 100; no canvassing; samples 10c stamps. Par- 
ticulars free. Artint, 934-G, Station A,Brooklyn.N.Y. 


Railway Mail Clerks get $92 to $135 month. 
Women now eligible. Common education sufficient. 
Sample examination questions free. _Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Tnstitute. Dept. D 14, Rochester, N.Y. 


Women, Here’s Your Opportunity to become 
our exclusive local representative, and make big 
cash profits, selling stylish ‘‘ National’’ dress-goods, 
wash-fabrics, silks, waistings, etc. Splendid sample 
outfit brings quick, profitable orders. No experience 
needed. Spare-time work means a steady income for 
you. Write for generous selling plan. National 
Dress Goods Co.. No. 53 Beach St., N. Y. 


Olivette Tint for Women who want a little 
more color and dislike rouge. Adds 
healthy appearance. ‘True to 
not harmful, $1.00. 
377 Broadway. Providence, R 


Earn $10Dailv ProfitsSellingRaincoatsforMen, 
Women and Children. Our plan will please. Prompt 
deliveries. Every coat made to order. Free outfit. 
Dept. 12. Quality Garment Co., 104 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
EEE 


POULTRY—BELGIAN HARES 


Raise Belgian Hares for us. We sell stcck at 
$8.00 each and buy back all raised at six months old 
for $6.00 a pair. Particulars 10c. |. 

American Food & Fur Association, 
2421 Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 


“Rabbit Culture’’—132 page book on Rab- 
bits and Hares. How to breed, feed, etc. 50c pa- 

er: $1, leather. New book—‘‘Town Lot Poultry 
Keeptag.” 70 illustrations. 50c; leather, $1. The 
Poultry Ttem,” 2 yrs., $1; 4 mos., 25c. Box 96, 
Sellersville, Pa. ; 

Men—Women, ee Belgian sates for Us. 
We pay you $7 pair and _ express charges. _. 
orohic. Contac pe catalon Hree United Food & 
Fur Ass’n, 329 W. 48th, Dept. 14, New York. 
pole pale ahaa eee as esas are SN 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN | 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Acces- 
sories Co., Dent. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Attractive Provosition for a Side Line, selling 
Banks Hotels, Public Institutions, Offices and Rail- 
roads, looking after established trade and working 
up new trade. Our men are making $25.00 to $75.00 

er week. Address Jasmine Ink Factory, No. 3 
Pall St., Norfolk, Va. j 
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How I Learned It in One Evening 


about Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly 
brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the center of the office. 
Jordan and I had started with the 
Great Eastern Machinery Co., within 
a month of each other, four years ago. 
A year ago Jordan was taken into the 
accounting division and I was sent out 
as salesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, 
but we “got by” in our new jobs well 
enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when 
I heard: 

“‘Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
of the Company!”’ 

I could hardly believe my ears. But there 
was the “ Notice to Employees” on the bulletin 
board, telling about Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable fel- 
low, quiet, and unassuming, but I never would 
have picked him for any such sudden rise. I 
knew,.too, that the Treasurer of the Great 
Eastern had to be a big man, and I wondered 
how in the world Jordan landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jor- 
dan’s new office and after congratulating him 
warmly, I asked him to let me “in” on the 
details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. 
His story is so intensely interesting that I am 
going to repeat it as closely as I remember. 

“T’ll tell you just 
how it happened, 
George, because you 
may pick up a 
pointer or two that 
will help you. 

“You remember 
how scared I used 
to be whenever I 
had to talk to the 
chief? You remem- 
ber how you used 
to tell me that every 
time I opened my 
mouth I put my 
foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that 
every time I spoke 
I got into trouble? 
You remember 
when Ralph Sinton 
left to take charge 
of the Western 
office and I was 
asked to present 
him with the loving 
cup the boys gave 
him, how flustered 
I was and how I 
couldn’t say a word 
because there were 
people around? You 
remember how con- 
fused I used to be 
every time I met 
new people? I 


ae © i you heard the news 


FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


As educator, lecturer, ex- 
ecutive, traveler and author 
few men are so well equip- 
ped by experience and train- 
ing as Dr. Law to teach the 
art of effective speaking. 
His ‘Mastery of Speech”’ 
is the fruit of 20 years’ ac- 
tive lecturing and instruc- 
tion in Eastern schools and 
colleges preceded by an ed- 
ucation at Oxford Acad- 
emy, Amnerst College, Co- 
lumbia University, The 
Teachers College, Brown 
University, and New York 
University. He holds the 
degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Phe 


Dr Law is the author of 
two novels, two books of 
poetry, and editor of six 
school _ text-books. | t 
present he is lecturer in Eng- 


English in the Stuyvesant 

. S. and writer of the 
Weekly Lesson Plans for 
The Independent. 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


couldn’t say what I wanted to say when I 
wanted to say it; and I determined that if 
there was any possible chance to learn how 
to talk I was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to become 
orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public but how to 
speak to individuals under various conditions 
in business and social life. 

““A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk in- 
terestingly, I read an announcement stating 
that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New York 
University had just completed a new course 
in business talking and public speaking entitled 
‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course was offered 
on approval without money in advance, so 
since I had nothing whatever to lose by exam- 
ining the lessons, I sent for them and in a few 
days they arrived. I glanced through the 
entire eight lessons, reading the headings and 
a few paragraphs here and there, and in about 
an hour the whole secret of effective speaking 
was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas 
it is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying and 
how to make everything I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art 
of listening, the value of silence, and the power 
of brevity. Instead of being funny at the 
wrong time, I learned how and when to use 
humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to 
give estimates, and to issue orders. 

“T picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to answer 
complaints, about how to ask the bank for a 
loan, about how to ask for extensions. An- 
other thing that struck me forcibly was that, 
instead of antagonizing people when I didn’t 
agree with them, I learned how to bring them 
around to my way of thinking in the most 
pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, along 
with those lessons there were chapters on 
speaking before large audiences, how to find 
material for talking and speaking, how to 
talk to friends, how to talk to servants, and 
how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first eve- 
ning and it was only a short time before I was 
able to apply all of the principles and found 
that my words were beginning to have an 
almost magical effect upon everybody to whom 
I spoke. It seemed that I got things done 
instantly, where formerly, as you know, what 
T said ‘went in one ear and out the other.’ I 
began to acquire an executive ability that 
surprised me. I smoothed out difiiculties 
like a true diplomat. In my talks with the 
chief I spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. 
Then came my first promotion since I entered 


the accounting department. I was given the 
job of answering complaints, and I made good. 
From that I was given the job of making col- 
lections. When Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ 
Training Camp, I was made Treasurer. Be- 
tween you and me, George, my salary is now 
$7,500 a year, and I expect it will be more 
from the first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute my success solely to the fact that I 
learned how to talk to people.” 


RK RRR 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it to me. [ sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen 
to me at all. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of 
the year, I received a wire from the chief 
asking me to return to the home office. We 
had quite a long talk in which I explained 
how I was able to break sales records—and 
I was appointed Sales Manager at almost 
twice my former salary. I know that there 
was nothing in me that had changed except 
that I had acquired the ability to talk where 
formerly I simply used “‘words without rea- 
son.” I can never thank Jordan enough for 
telling me about Dr. Law’s Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking. Jordan and I 
are both spending all our spare time making 
public speeches on war subjects, and Jordan 
is being talked about now as Mayor of our 
little town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “ Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing, that once you have an opportunity to 
see in your own home how you can, in one 
hour, learn the secret of speaking and how you 
can apply the principles of effective speech 
under all conditions, that they are willing 
to send you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men arid women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


F Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-375 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law's ‘‘ Mastery 
of Speech,” a Course in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking in eight lessons. _ I will either remail the Course 
to you within five days after its receipt, or send you $5. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 


(Continued from page 12) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Book of Florida Facts. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. <A few 
cents a day you now waste will buy it for you. A 
few dollars a month may provide you with a life in- 
come. Schnitzler sold his twenty-acre grove here 
for $40,000—two thousand an acre. He had seen 
the same opportunity that’s offered you and 
planted a grove. Result—he reaped a small fortune. 
You have the same chance but you must act now. 
Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual Photographs. 
Florida Facts and theinteresting’story of a Fruitland 
Park farm. Learn of crops that help you buy it. 
Address today, Board of Trade, 15 Sunset Way, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Make $125 to $375 weekly erecting a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in_ public places. 
Work when and where you please. The big accurate 
thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 14 
quick selling advertising spaces which net you $125 
immediately and yearly renewal profits of $170. 
The Giant's handsome copper frame with its swing- 
ing glass front measures 6 ft. x 18//x 2/’. _Is easily 
erected and resists weather for years. Write for 
booklet. Winslow Cabot Company, 91-2 Congress 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


. Rare opportunity to get exclusive rights. 
Marvelous Automatic adding machine. Retails $10. 

Does. work of costly machines. 5 year guarantee. 

Dept. A., Calculator Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Get our Special Confidential Home Agency 
on the Choraleon Phonograph. Plays any standard 
record. Wholesale price to one confidential agent 
in each town. No canvassing. Our plan makes 
you money without effort. Write quick. Be first 
to get this unusual offer. Choraleon Phonograph 
Co., 2605 Monger Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


We start You in Business, furnishing every- 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘‘New Sys- 
tem Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J 


Branch Manager Wanted for old established 
Chicago Concern. We furnish full stock of goods, 
advertising matter, and equip store completely, in 
good location, all at our expense and pay you $40.00 
a week salary, in addition to liberal share of the 
profits your store earns. Work can be started in 
spare time. No investment or previous experience 
necessary. to secure this position. If you are a 
hustler and want an opportunity to make $5000 to 
$15,000 a year we want you and will pay you well 
from the start. Send me your application today. 

S. Levy, Mer., 
Department 659 Como Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Letter Writers. Write for free copy of maga- 
zine containing list of positions paying from $2,000 
to $5,000 a year. Learn how others have increased 
their earning ability through a knowledge of how 
to get business by mail. 

Mail Salesmanship Magazine, 
Room 1235, No. 220 W. 42nd St., New York. 


_ Wanted: Ambitious Workers to Start Collec- 
tion Bureaus. Be independent—earn $2500 up, 
yearly. No capital required. We train and refer bus- 
iness to you. ‘‘Scientific Facts’’ Free. National 
Coll’n Bureau, Dept. 4, 65 Maynard, Columbus, O. 


Enter a Business of Your Own and Earn 
$3,000 to $6,000 yearly, in professional fees making 
and fitting a foot specialty to measure; readily 
learned by anyone at home in a few weeks; easy 
terms for training, openings everywhere with all the 
trade you can attend to; no capital required or goods 
to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 
12 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Free—The Western Miner. Deyoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St., Denver, O olo. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Shorthand—The New Way. Boyd System. 
The Wonder of the Age. Learned in 30 Days in 
Spare Time. 100 to 150 words a minute. Writers 
hold World’s Record. Send today for Special Offer, 
Catalog and Sample Lesson. 

Chicago Home Study Schools, 
501 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


Home Study. College, Theological, Music, 
Law, Business, Graduate. Leading to degrees. 
Lincoln-Jefferson University, 

Box 239G, Chicago. 


_ Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days. Prac- 
tice’ brings speed. Speed practically- unlimited. 
Easy to'read. Used in Government service. Write 
today for proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 34 
Coliseum Pl., New Orleans, La. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


We Buy and Sell Old Coins. $2 to $500 each 
paid. Send 10c for New Illustrated Price List, size 
4x6. You may have valuable coins. Get Posted. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Watch your change. Many coins worth double 
and more their face value are in circulation. 'We 
pay $5.00 for 1878 Half Dollar S. mint. Cash paid 
for thousands of different coins and bills. Get 
posted. Send 4c. for Large Tll’t’d Coin Circular, 

Numismatic Bank, Dept. P, Fort Worth, Tex. 


‘ 


HIGH GRADE HELP 


PRINTING 


Make money at home with the Auto Knitter. 
Industrious persons provided with steady work at 
profitable, fixed rates of Be Write today for par- 
ticulars. Auto Knitter Co., Dept. 400 M, Jefferson 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book that_tells 
how. Address Authors’ Press, Dept.23, Auburn,N.Y. 


Railway Mail Clerks get $92 to $135 month. 
Men—W omen 18-35. Common education sufficient. 
Sample examination questions free. Write immediate- 
ly. Franklin Institute, Dept. D 10, Rochester, N.Y. 


Wanted—5 bright, capable ladies for 1919, to 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at once. 
Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Neb. 


Make money at home. Supply store trade. 
Demand already created. $5 to $10adayeasy. I 
furnish outfit and instructions at small cost. Details 
free. ©. A. Hart, 34 Catharine St., New York. 


Earn $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under former Civil Service 
Examiner, Book free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428 St. Louis, Mo. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 


Are you mechanically inclined? Learn a 
trade; learn auto, tractor, truck and airplane busi- 
ness; big pay; wonderful opportunities; learn by 
Sweeney System practical instruction in 8 weeks; 
army school now open to you; same instructors, 
equipment and methods used in training 500,000 
soldier mechanics for government; soldiers and 
sailors released from duty should prepare them- 
selves for the future; write for big free catalog; tells 
wholestory. Sweeney Auto School, Department 936, 
Sweeney Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The way to get a Government job is through 
the Washington Civil Service School. We prepare 
you and you get a position or we guarantee to refund 
your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, President, 
Washington, D. O., for book RJ, 2005, telling about 
Government positions with lifetime employment, 
short hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents. Send sketch or model for preliminary 
examination. Booklet free. Highest References. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. ©. 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Patent 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model for free opinion 
of patentable nature. Highest references. Prompt 
Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Personal Service. 


Protect your invention. 
Send sketch for honest advice. 
. Reaney Kelly, 

912-G Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Patents Promptly Procured. Send drawings 
for actual search of U. S. patents. Personal service. 
Moderate fees. Write for free patent book. George 
P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 19T Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 


Don’t lose your rights to patent protection. 
Before proceeding further send for our blank form, 
**Kvidence of Conception’’ to be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lan- 


caster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg. ,Washington, D. C.- 


Patents Procured—Trade Marks Registered. 
A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service for 
the protection and development of your ideas. Pre- 
liminary advice furnished without charge. Booklet 
of information and form for disclosing idea free on 
request. Richard B. Owen, 4 Owen Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., or 2276-C Woolworth Bidg., New York. 


INVENTORS—Desiring to secure patent should 
write for our book, ‘‘How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send model or sketch for opinion of patentable na- 
ture. Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D.C. 


Inventors—Send Sketch and Description of your 
Invention for Advice Regarding Patent Protection. 
Twenty years’ experience. Our Hand-bookon patents 
is sent free on request. All communications strictly 
confidential. Write us today. Talbert & Talbert, Pat- 
ent Lawyers, 4290 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporatein Arizona, Delaware, South Da- 
kota or any State. Service guaranteed. Literature 
on request. Charter Service Corporation, 149 Broad- 
way, New York, or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona. 


JEWELRY 


_Cash paid for old gold, silver, duplicate wed- 
ding gifts, discarded false teeth in any condition. I 
send cash day goods are received, hold your ship- 
ment for 15 days, and if cash is unsatisfactory, will 
return your goods at my expense. 

Alex. Loeb, Jeweler and Smelter, 
11 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


100 Cards, Business, Professional or Social, 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. M. F. 
Devaney, Printing, Engraving, Rubber Stamps, 
330 Washington St., Geneva, N. Y. 


100 Cards, Business, Social or Professional, 
60c, with elegant card case free. Any style type. 
Postage prepaid. Pratt Card Company, 514 Fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOKS—PERIODICALS 


Books on Memory Training, Mind Power, 
Personal Magnetism, Concentration, Natural Heal- 
ing, etc. Write for our Free catalog. Inland Book 
Company, 229 Inland Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Boys’ Magazine—Free! 

Send to-day for a free sample copy. Splendid 
stories—beautiful illustrations—handsome covers in 
colors. Address The Scott F. Redfield Co., 2802 
Main St.. Smethport, Pa. ; 


Learn another man’s language by the easy, 
practical Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Over a million sold. Send for free circulars. 

Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Tires at Wholesale—Send for prices on the 
cheapest, high grade, long life and reliable tire in the 
world. Write to-day, Overton Tire Co., Box N, 
Oelwein, Iowa. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
script lettering, including two envelopes, $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. O. Ott 
Engraving Co., 1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy, Wire and Wireless and Railway 
Accounting taught thoroughly. Unprecedented 
demand for both sexes. Big Salaries. Oldest and 
Largest School—est. 45 years. Catalog free. Dodges 
Institute, Third St.,- Valparaiso, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
“Young Process.’’ Sold for cash, instalments or 
rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you money. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 735, Chicago. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


‘*Modern’’ Duplicator—a Business Getter. 
$1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
No glue or gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 
Trial. You need one. Booklet Free. J. 8. Durkin 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PERSONAL 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 
new or broken Diamonds, Watches, old gold, Silver 
latinum, magneto points, false teeth in any shape. 
e send cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our offer is 
unsatisfactory. New Catalogue of bargains in new 
jewelry sent free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899, 
S 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention to sell out- 
right or place on royalty? _ Send details to 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 52 A, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENT 


New Patriotic Plays, Recitations, Enter- 
tainments for War-time Benefits. Vaudeville 
Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, Minstrel Jokes, 
Drills, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 24, Chicago. 


I won World’s First Prize for best course 

in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 

become an expert penman.e Am placing many of 

ptadents ag Instructors 0 comes better pouman, waite 
5 ish to E 

polar pe. it Zond § ou FREE one of my Favorite Pens 

and a copy of the 


») SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husbandand 
Postpaid Every young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 
plain wrapper Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 603 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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AM the sort of man who makes 

this life a hard one for those who 

offer anything to the public. I 
am a skeptic, a suspicious person, a 
doubter—by reason of many disap- 
pointments. But when I am con- 
vinced—and to make me so is not a 
simple process—I go the whole way in 
just the opposite direction. So this 
story is written for you men and 
women like myself, who insist on 
“knowing a little more about it.” 


I had read about the Roth Memory 
Course. -I could hardly help it with 
full page advertisements appearing 
weekly and monthly in all the greatest 
periodicals. I had seen it stated that 
by the application of Mr. Roth’s prin- 
ciples an average or even a poor mem- 
ory could be improved in one evening, 
and if given half a chance the method 
would build up a much better memory. 
Also that a Roth-trained memory had a 
tremendous cash value in any line of 
work. Fair enough claims, certainly, 
but I was just hard-headed enough not 
to believe them. 

The claim of the Independent Cor- 
poration, publishers of the Roth Mem- 
ory Course, interested me, I confess 
it fascinated me, and I finally wrote 
them telling just about what I have 
told you here. I added that my work 
took me to New York frequently, that 
I was willing to have the thing proved 
to me and would give them the time to 
do it if they cared that much about 
gaining a convert. 

Their answer surprised me. It was 
a most cordial invitation from the 
Managing Director himself, to stop in 
at the Independent offices the next 
time I had a half-hour to spare in 
New York. Instead of putting me 
down as a nuisance on whom no time 
need be wasted they cordially urged 
me to give them a chance to make good. 

Now I was not by any means looking 
for some quick way to turn minutes 
into dollars. For I was making good 
progress in a business way with fair 
enough prospects ahead. But what 
I had accomplished had been with the 
assistance of only an average memory. 
If I forgot names I asked for them 
again. My mind retained the usual 
number of things and, like most minds, 
an astonishing number of trivial no- 
account incidents, and items with no 
special bearing on my work or pleasure. 
But I was far from a failure, and did 
not approach the Independent Corpora- 


Perhaps this is your question, too. 
-At any rate, you will like the way 
one reader traced the claims and 
the results of one great Memory 
Method down toa dollars and cents 


basis. Read Mr. Harper’s story, 


tion with any of the feeling of a need 
for mental adjustment. 

I announced myself at the Inde- 
pendent offices in due course, and we 
got down to business at once. 


“Please ask anything you want to know. 


about the Roth Memory Method,” said the 
man with whom [ had corresponded. ‘Your 
questions will be answered by people who 
know neither you nor me, nor have they any 
reason for saying what they do, except that 
they have found it out by experience.” 

“Well, first, can I gain a better memory by 
the Roth Method in one evening?” 

He turned to a correspondence file close at 
hand and drew forth a pile of letters, placing 
them before me. I read a dozen of them very 
carefully. They were simply amazing—thor- 
oughly spontaneous and sincere. They con- 
tained such sentences as these: 


“You should have said any person can im- 
prove their memory in two hours.” 
Charles A. Horan, 1541 W. Lehigh Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“T am more than pleased with it, and I was 
certainly surprised to see how much I had im- 
proved my memory the first evening. I would 
not take $25 for it if I could not get another 
one.’’ M. J. Blockenshop, Mohawk, W. Va. 

There seemed to be a bewildering number 
of letters that told much the same thing. 
The Roth Method surely must do what it 
claimed as to quick results. 

‘Now, then,” I said, “is the Roth Method 
of Memory Training of real money value to 
those who buy it?” 

Another handful of letters was produced. 
The testimony they contained was over- 
whelming. For instance: 


‘“The Roth Memory Course has been worth 
hundreds of dollars to me already.” 
Smith, Buffalo, Okla. 


“Tt is wonderful and has already saved me 
money.” . C. Greene, Susquehanna, Pa. 


“I have profited very materially from this 
course and the only regrettable thing is the fact 
that I had not taken up this study long before.” 

R. A. Brook, Horticultural Commissioner, | 

Santa Paula, California. 

There were as many of such letters as I cared 
to read from men and women who had not only 
improved their memory in one evening, but 
who had actually made more money through 
using their new powers of memory. I was los- 
ing the defiance and suspicion with which I had 
begun the interview. 

“Ts the Roth Method free from the old 
brain-cluttering defects that have made all 
former ‘systems’ so impossible?” 

More letters answered me. And what let- 
ters they were! Some of the men who had 
written to Mr. Roth had studied as many as a 
half dozen different memory ‘“‘systems.” One 
said: nee 4 

“The Course is especially interesting to me 
because I have made more or less of a study of 
memory systems. It is simply useless to try to 
express my appreciation of it.”’ 

George J. Lemmon, 
Earnest & Cranmer Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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A physician at the U. S. Naval Hospital at 
Norfolk, Va., wrote: 


“T have several other memory courses which 
have been hard work to study. This is so 
simple and fascinating that once started, I 
don’t want to stop.” E. W. Buckingham, M.D. 

There followed other questions from me 
and always other letters to answer them. In 
an hour I had seen enough to convince the 
most hardened unbeliever. 


“Let me take a copy of the Roth Course 
home on your five day free examination plan,” 
I said at last. ‘I want to find out about this 
thing by personal experience.” 


This was all several months ago. The 
letters from which I have quoted above were 
furnished me by the Independent Corporation 
when I volunteered to write this story of 
my experiences. This is my letter of endorse- 
ment, but instead of being addressed to the 
Independent Corporation it is addressed to 
the public. I have written it simply as my 
appreciation of Mr. Roth’s wonderful work. 

As to the value I’ve had from the Roth 
Method of Memory Training, I am a hundred 
per cent. better man mentally than I ever was 
before. And that is backed up by a substan- 
tial increase in my income, which can only be 
attributed to my improved memory. To sum 
it all up, the three essentials to efficient and 
well-paid work are Knowledge, Experience and 
Foresight. Knowledge is simply the remem- 
bered information we have gathered in the past. 
Experience is nothing more than the remem- 
bered lessons of the days we have lived. Fore- 
sight is merely seeing the probable course of 
future events based on what our memories tell 
us of past causes and effects. 

THomas A. HARPER. 


SEND NO MONEY 


“Believe when you see!’’ says the Inde- 
pendent Corporation, publishers of the Roth 
Memory Course. Don’t pay a penny till you 
see how easy it is to multiply the power of 
your memory, till you see how easily you can 
acquire the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. They will send the course on free 
examination. 

Don’t sendeany money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. Jf you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


—_—_—=—_—_ —_—_— ts ee 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-375 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either mail the course to you within five 
days after its receipt or send you $5. 


G6 Va) as ke ee eee Os Roce ae 
Citypands Staten. cies >. osieine eleva ain niere rab ec imieiete 
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The right treatment for skin blemish 


Cosmopolitan for May, 1919 : 


Nature intended your skin to be flawless 


S YOUR skin fine, soft, attractive? If not. 
find out just why it is marred by blemishes; 
then start immediately to gain the natural 

beauty, the clear, radiant skin that can be yours. 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer 
troubles tothe blood. They say more often, skin 
blemishes can be traced tothe bacteria and parasites 
that are carried intothe pores ofthe skin with dust, 
soot and grime. To clear your skin of blemishes 
caused by this insidious and persistent enemy, 
use regularly the following special treatment : 


To remove skin blemishes 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap; then dry your face. 
Now dip the tips of your fingers in warm water and rub 


them on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 
with a thick coat of this soap cream and leave it on for 
ten minutes. Rinse very carefully with clear, hot water, 
then with cold. 


In addition to this special treatment, use 
Woodbury’s regularly in your daily toilet. This 
will make your skin so firm and active that it 
will resist the frequent cause of blemishes. 
Before long your complexion will take on a 
new clearness and freshness. 


Geta cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap today and 
begin tonight thetreatment yourskinneeds. Wood- 
bury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters throughoutthe United States and Canada. 
A 25-cent cake will last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap 


with booklet of famous treatments and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream for 15 cents 


Biaceueans are a con 
FESSION that you are using 
the wrong method of cleans- 
ing for your type of skin. A 
special treatment for this 
trouble is found in the book- 
let wrapped around: every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten daysofany Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the book- 
let of treatments, “A Skin You 


Love to Touch’. Or for 15 cents, . 


we will send you the treatment 
booklet and samples of Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 1605 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. ee abit) 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Fergens Co., Limitedy 1605 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Some New Ideas 


Shouts of “Oh, Good-e-e-e!” and clapping of 
hands greet mamma’s appearance with a big 
dish of Jell-O for Bobbie and 


Jack. 
It isa plain dish of Straw- 
berry Jell-O, made and 


served without sugar or 
cream—but perfectly delic- 


saree EJ ELL: 


Substantial dishes that are 
good to eat and generally 
made without any trim- 
mings or garnishments, are very popular just 
now. Probably the Bavarian creams made as 
follows are the most satisfactory : 

Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in half a 
pint of boiling water and add half a pint of the 
juice from a can of pineapple. When cold and 
still liquid whip to consistency of whipped 
cream and add a cup of shredded or chopped 
pineapple. 

Either fresh or canned fruit of almost any 
other kind can be used in making these Bavarian 
creams. Canned peaches and peach juice are 
particularly good. 


The whipped Jell-O takes the place of whipped 
cream in these dishes, and no eggs are used in 
ee Anybody can make 

them. 


In every case of sickness 
or convalescence there is a 
period when feeding is a 
most important factor, and 
often it is found that Jell-O 
is the one particular dish 
which satisfies the craving 
for something refreshing 
and revives the weakened appetite. It is 
relished when nothing else is. 

The Jell-O Book contains a special recipe for 
whipping Jell-O, which is a simple process. If 
you have not already received a copy of this 
book we shall be glad to send you one if you 
will give us your name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
Chocolate, and is sold by all grocers, 2 packages 
for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Jonteei 
25¢ 


Combination Cream 
Jonteel 50c¢ 
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ROW AIR. 


OU’LL like this new kind of cream. It isn’t sticky—it 

isn’t greasy—but so smooth and creamy that it fairly 
melts into your skin, to soften, heal and beautify. And it 
provides a perfect foundation for powder. You'll like its deli- 
cate fragrance—the costly new odor of 26 flowers—the odor 
that has made Talc Jonteel such a sensation in the world of 
fashion. You'll like the oddly beautiful jar, an ornament to 
any dressing table. Try it. Stop at the nearest Rexall Store 
and carry home a jar of Combination Cream Jonteel today. 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have been given 
exclusive sale of Jonteel because they are linked together into a great National 


service-giving organization. They are found in every town and city that has a 
modern drug store. 
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Odor 
Jonteel 


$1.25 


Face Powder Jonteel 50c 


In Canada Jonteel prices slightly higher 
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alt Underwear : 


E weave the cool B. V. D. Nainsook in our own 
mills especially equipped to make this fabric. The 
cotton used 1s particularly selected for its quality and 
strength. This insures to you, the wearer, that superiority 
and economy only obtainable in B. V.D. Underwear. 


B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts B. V.D. Closed Crotch Union 
and Knee Length Drawers. Sustse GbataeU. 9.A.) 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY 
New York 
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The BVD. Company 


Copyright USA IW7hy 
The BVD.Company 


"Yes. Sir! 


That Label 
Guaratitees You: 
BYV.D. Quality: 


Copyright USA. 1919 by 
The B.V.D. Company 


Journey 
Three Thousand Years Azo 


Travel stained caravans, halting, for 
the night, sought the same source of 
refreshment that weary travelers do 
today. A bath with Palmolive was 
the great ‘First Aid.” 


For the same Palm and Olive oils 
to which Palmolive owes its famous 
qualities, was the preat toilet luxury 
of that remote age. 


Theirs the discovery—ours the final 
perfection of the most perfect cleansers 
the world has ever known. 


Palmolive is sold by leadin3, dealers 
everywhere. It is supplied in guest 
room size by popular hotels. It is 
the favorite soap of the army.and 
navy, at home and abroad. 

Send 25 cents in stamps for Travelette Case, 


containing miniature packages of eight 
Palmolive specialties attractively packed. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


The Palmolive Company 
of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Painted for The Palmolive Company by Dean Cornw i 
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